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EXTRACTS   FROM  CLARKSON'S   '<  PORTRAITURE 

OF  QUAKERISH.'^ 
(Oontlnucd  ftam  page  918,  yol.  22.) 

Aa  DO  persoD,  in  the  opioion  of  the  Qaakers, 
can  be  a  true  mioiBier  of  the  gospel,  nnless  be 
lieel  biiDBelf  called  or  appointed  bj  the  spirit 
of  God,  80  there  can  be  no  true  or  effectaal 
worship,  except  it  come  throogb  the  aid  of  the 
aane  apirit. 

The  i^ttblio  worsbip  of  Qod  is  usuallj  made 
to  eoBsist  of  prayer  and  preaching. 

Prajer  is  a  solnmn  address  of  the  soul  to 
Cirod.  It  is  a  solemn  confession  of  some  weak- 
ness, or  tbanksgiving  for  some  benefit,  or  pe- 
tition for  some  favor.  But  the  Quakers  con- 
sider snob  an  address  as  deprived  of  its  life  and 
power,  except  it  be  spirituallj  conceived.  <<  For 
the  spirit  belpeth  our  infirmities.  For  we  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought.  Bat 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  as  with 
groantngs  which  cannot  be  attered."  (Rom.  8: 
26.) 

Preaching,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  an  address 
of  asaa  to  men,  that  tlieir  attention  may  be 
tamed  towards  God,  and  there  minds  be  pre- 
pared for  the  secret  and  heavenly  tunehes  of 
his  spirit.  Bat  this  preaching,  again,  cannot 
be  efiecmally  perfumed,  ezoept  the  spirit  of 
God  accompany  it  Thos  St  Paul,  in  speaking 
of  himselfi  says,  ''And  my  speech  and  my 
pMaehing  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstfation  of  the  spirit  and 
power^  that  yoor  faith  sbottU  not  stand 


in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.'' 
(1  Cor.  2  :  4.)  So  the  Qaakers  believe  that  no 
words,  however  excellent,  which  men  may  deliver 
now,  will  avail,  or  will  produce  that  faith  which  is 
to  stand,  except  they  be  accompanied  by  that 
power  which  shall  demonstrate  them  to  be  of 
God. 

From  hence  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Qaakers,  that  the  whole  worship  of  God, 
whether  it  consist  of  prayer  or  of  preaching, 
must  be  spiritoal.  Jesos  Ghrst  has  also,  they 
say,  left  this  declaration  upon  record,  that  *'  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  that  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  (John  4: 24.) 
By  worshipping  him  in  truth,  they  tpean,  that  men 
are  to  worsihip  him  only  when  they  feel  a  right 
disposition  to  do  it,  and  in  sach  a  manner  as 
they  judge,  from  their  own  internal  feelings,  to 
be  the  manner  which  the  spirit  of  God  then 
signifies.  • 

For  these  reasons,  when  the  Quakers  enter 
into  their  meetings,  they  use  no  liturfcy  or  form 
of  prayer.  Buoh  a  form  would  be  made 
up  of  the  words  of  man's  wisdom.  Neither 
do  they  deliver  any  sermons  that  have  been 
previonsly  conceived  or  written  down.  Neither 
do  they  begin  their  service  immediately  after 
they  are  seated.  Bat  when  they  sit  down^they 
wait  in  silence,  (Mat.  10.  19.  Acts  1.  4^  as 
the  Apostles  were  commanded  to  do.  They 
endeavor  to  be  e^lm  and  composed,  They  take  * 
no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall  say.  They, 
avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  all  activity  of  the 
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imagioatioD,  and  every  thing  that  arises  from 
the  will  of  man.  The  creattire  is  thus  brought 
to  be  paB<%ive,  aud  the  spiiitual  faculty  to  be 
dipencumbered,  so  that  it  can  receive  aud  at- 
tend to  the  spiritual  language  of  the  Creator. 
If,  during  this  vacatiQD  from  all  mental  activ- 
ity, no  impressions  should  be  given  to  them, 
they  say  nothing.  If  impressions  should  be 
afforded  to  them,  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery, 
they  remain  equally  silent.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  impressions  are  given  them,  with 
an  impulse  to  utterance,  they  deliver  to  the 
congregation  as  faithfully  as  they  can,  the 
copies  of  the  several  images,  which  they  con> 
ceive  to  be  painted  upon  their  miods. 

This  utterance,  when  it  manifests  itself,  is 
resolvable  into  prayer  or  preaching.  If  the 
minister  engages  in  prayer,  the  whole  company 
rise  up,  and  the  men  with  the  minister  take  o£f 
their  hats,  that  is,  uncover  their  heads.  (I  Cor.  ch . 
11.^  If  he  preaches  only,  they  do  not  rise,  but  re- 
main upon  their  seats  as  before,  with  their  heads 
covered.  The  preacher,  however^  uncovers  his 
own  head  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Quakers  certainly  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  God  furnishes  them  with  impressions  on 
these  occasions,  but  that  the  description  of 
these  is  left  to  themselves.  Hence  a  faithful 
watch  must  be  kept,  that  these  may  be  delivered 
to  their  hearers  conformably  to  what  is  delivered 
to  them.  Bat  if  so,  it  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  be  more  watchful  at  the  outset,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  dimensions  as  it  were  of  these 
impressions,  and  of  their  several  tendencies 
and  bearings,  than  afterwards,  when  such  a 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  obtained.  Or  it  may 
be  that  ministers,  who  go  wholly  unprepared 
to  preach,  have  but  a  small  view  of  the  subject 
at  first.  Hence  they  speak  slowly.  But  as 
their  views  are  enlarged,  their  speech  becomes 
quickened,  and  their  feelings  become  interested 
with  it. 

Against  the  preaching  of  the  Quakers,  an 
objection  is  usually  made  by  the  world,  namely, 
that  their  ministers  generally  deliver  their  doc- 
trines with  an  unpleasant  tone.  But  it  may  be 
observed  that  this,  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
defect,  is  by  no  means  confined  to-  the  Quakers. 
Persons  of  other  religious  denominations,  who 
exert  themselves  in  the  ministry,  are  liable  to 
the  same  charge.  It  may  be  observed  abo, 
that  the  difference  between  the  accent  of  the 
Quakers,  and  that  of  the  speakers  of  the  world, 
may  arise  in  thQ  difference  between  art  and 
nature.  The  person  who  prepare  his  lecture 
for  the  lecture- room,  or  his  sermon  for  the  pul- 
pity  studies  the  formation  of  his  sentences, 
which  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  modulation 
of  the  voice.  This  modulation  is  artificial,  for 
it  18  usually  taught.  The  Quakers,  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  prepare  their  discoorsea, 
nor  vary  their  voieea  purposely,  aooording  to 


the  rules  of  art.  The  tone  which  comes  out, 
and  which  appears  disagreeable  to  those  who 
are  not  used  to  it,  is  nevertheless  not  unnatural. 
It  is  rather  the  mode  of  speaking  which  nature 
imposes,  in  any  violent  exertion  of  the  voice, 
to  save  the  lungs.  Hence  persons  who  have 
their  wares  to  cry,  and  this  almost  every  other 
minute,  in  the  streets,  are  obliged  to  adopt  a 
tone.  Hence  persons  with  disordered  lungs, 
can  sing  words  with  more  ease  to  themselves 
than  they  can  ut'er  them,  with  a  similar  pitch 
of  the  voice.  Hence  Quaker  women,  when 
they  preach,  have  generally  more  of  this  tAie 
than  the  Quaker  men,  for  the  lungs  of  the  fe- 
male are  generally  weaker  than  those  of  the 
other  sex. 

Against  the  sermons  of  the  Quakers  two 
objections  are  UF>ually  made ;  the  first  of  which 
is,  that  tbey  contain  but  little  variety  of  sub- 
ject. Among  dissenters  it  is  said,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  establishment,  that  you  may 
hear  fifty  sermons  following  each  other,  where 
the  subject  of  each  is  different.  Hence  a  man, 
ignorant  of  letters,  may  collect  all  his  moral 
and  religious  duties  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  But  this  variety,  it  is 
contended,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  Quaker 
church. 

That  there  is  less  variety  in  the  Quaker  ser- 
mons than  in  those  of  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  such  variety  is  not  so  necessary 
to  Quakers,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  tenetsy 
and  the  universality  of  their  education,  as  to 
others.  For  it  is  believed,  as  I  have  explained 
before,  that  the  spirit  of  God,  if  duly  attended 
to,  is  a  spiritual  guide  to  man,  and  that  it  leads 
him  into  all  truth;  that  it  redeems  him ;  and 
that  it  qualifies  him  therefore  for  happiness  in  a 
future  state.  Thus  an  injunction  to  pttend  to 
the  teachings  of  the  spirit,  supersedes,  in  some 
measure,  the  necessity  of  detailing  the  moral 
and  religious  obligations  of  individuals.  And 
this  pecessity  is  still  farther  superseded  by  the 
consideration,  that,  as  all  the  members  oi  the 
Quaker  society  can  read,  they  can  collect  their 
Christian  duty  from  the  scriptures,  indepen- 
dently of  their  own  ministers;  or  that  they 
can  collect  those  duties  for  themselves,  which 
others,  who  are  illiterate,  are  obliged  to  collect 
from  the  church. 

(To  ba  oontinned.) 


Acceptable  prayer  may  be  offered  whenever 
the  soul  feels  its  wants  and  its  imperfections 
with  words  vocally  expressed  or  by  silent 
breathings  that  cannot  be  uttered ;  in  the  busy 
throngs  of  men,  or  alone  in  the  forest  depths ; 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  met  for*  Divine 
worship,  or  on  the  lonely  pillow  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night;  amid  the  domestio  earea 
of  the  household,  and  when  the  fond  mother 
folds  the  loTed  one  to  her  bosom;  and  asks  for 
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Divine  belp  to  train  its  steps  in  the  paths  of 
virtae.  Here  is  do  form  or  attitude,  no  inter- 
niptioD,  jet  these  silent  prayers  are  registered 
in  Heaven  as  mach  as  though  on  the  bended 
knee  or  standing  position  with  uncovered  head, 
and  the  answer  and  the  objeet  as  fully  obtained. 


CHBIST  AS  A  SEED. 
BY  I.  PlirVIlfOTOll. 

Qaet.— What  is  Christ  ? 

Aiu. — He  is  the  word  of  eternal  life,  who  is 
appointed  of  the  Father  to  give  life,  and  who 
gtveth  life  to  them  that  receive  him  and  obey 
his  Go9peI.  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  wisdom 
of  God,  the  power  of  God,  the  righteousness 
of  Gcd,  the  Saviour  and  salvation  of  God.  The 
peace,  the  rest,  the  joy,  the  life  of  the  soul. 
The  King,  the  Priest,  the  Prophet,  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep.  The  way,  the  truth,  the 
door,  the  vine,  the  olive  tree,  into  nhich  the 
living  are  gathered  and  engrafted.  And  he  is 
also  a  hammer,  an  axe,  a  sword,  a  fire  to  the 
corrapt  tree  and  fruit. 

Q. — How  is  Christ  known,  reoeivedi  and 
obeyed  r 

A. — As  a  seed  ;  as  the  seed  of  life,  as  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  as  leaven,  aa  salt ;  as  a 
little,  small  thing,  rising  up  in  the  heart 
against  all  that  is  great  and  mighty.  As  a 
braneh  out  of  a  dry  ground ;  as  a  little  child  to 
lead,  whlcb  all  the  wisdom  of  man  and  flesh 
cannot  but  despise ;  and,  therefore,  that  must 
first  be  brought  down  in  some  measure  in  the 
heart  before  Christ  can  be  owned  in  the  heart 
and  subjected  to. 

Q. — How  is  the  seed  received  ? 

A. — By  feeling  its  virtues,  manifestations 
and  operations  in  the  heart,  and  subjecting 
thereto. 

Q. — What  are  its  virtues,  manifestations  and 
operations  ? 

A. — ^They  are  all  living,  and  have  all  living 
and  powerful  effects  up  A  the  heart  as  they  are 
let  in.  They  are  all  against  darkness,  sin  and 
death ;  tending  to  discover  it,  to  turn  the  mind 
from  it,  to  lead  out  of  the  captivity,  power  and 
reach  of  it ;  and  they  are  also  all  for  God,  tend- 
ing to  prepare  the  heart  for  him,  and  to  bring  it 
into  union  and  covenant  with  him. 

Q. — What  is  the  first  operation  of  the  seed 
to  the  soul,  wherein  it  is  to  be  waited  for  and 
oloeed  with,  that  the  soul  may  come  into  the 
fttriher  eense  and  feeling  of  it  f 

A. — ^It  is  according  to  the  state  of  the  soul ; 
whieb  being  in  darkness,  sin  and  death,  it  ap- 
pears aa  a  light  to  discover  the  sin  and  dark- 
ness and  death,  and  to  lead  out  of  it,  to  the  re- 
deeming power.  And  then  to  them  that  thus 
reeeive  it  and  wait  upon  it  in  the  fear  and  hn- 
aiUtj  which  it  givca  and  begets,  it  appears  as 
lile,  qaiekeniog  the  aoul,  and  aa  power,  enabling 


it  in  some  measure  to  live  to  God,  and  to  walk 
with  Him  in  the  way  to  the  kingdom. 

For  Frieodt*  Incallig«noor. 

we  may  ''look  through  nature  up  to 

nature's  god." 

As  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  morn- 
ing last  summer,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  buzzing  of  a  humming-bird  that  was  busy 
sipping  the  sweets  of  the  nasturtion  flowers, 
and  I  thought,  truly  we  may  be  instructed  by 
the  fowls  of  the  air.  As  I  watched  the  little 
creature  drawing  its  nourishment  from  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  my  mind  was  led  to  con- 
sider the  wonderful  instinct  by  which  it  know 
where  good  was  to  be  found,  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  sweets 
thereof.  It  appeared  to  tne  to  show  far  greater 
wisdom  than  many  possess  who  are  blest  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  to  give  them 
understanding;  for  indeed  every  day  gives 
added  proof  that  man,  poor  forgetful  man,  made 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  designed 
to  be  the  nobler  part  of  God's  creation,  comes 
far  short  of  fulfiling  the  end  for  which  he  was 
designed,  and  instead  of  drawing  sweet  con- 
solation from  the  precious  privileges  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ  preached  in  the  heart 
of  every  creature,  he  often  resists  instruction, 
or  refuses  to  be  directed  to  the  source  from 
whence  good  comes.  The  desire  was  then 
raised  on  my  own  account  that  I  might,  like 
this  little  bird,  be  attracted  by  the  sweet  influ- 
ence of  heavenly  good,  and  in  partaking  thereof 
find  nourishment  to  the  soul. 

Trenton,  2d  mo.,  1866.     *  H.  Stephens. 
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Vor  Friends*  Intolligeacer. 
DUANESBURGH  QUARTERLY   MEETING. 

Duanesburgh  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  for 
the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Albany,  bn  the  19th 
inst. 

The  several  Monthly  Meetings  constituting 
it  were  well  represented,  and  all  were  most  cor- 
dially and  hospitably  entertained.  A  few  fam- 
ilies, not  members  of  our  Society,  kindly  soli- 
cited the  company  of  Friends,  which  invitation 
was  accepted,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  the  entcrtaioers  and  the  entertained. 

Notice  having  been  given,  the  Public  Meet- 
ings were  quite  large.  We  were  iavored  with 
the  company  of  several  Friends  from  other 
Quarterly  Meetings,  whose  presence  and  gospel 
labors  were  truly  acceptable.  The  attention 
was  called  to  the  primitivo  principles  of  our  So- 
ciety, also  to  the  peculiar  testimonies  we  have 
ever  felt  called  upon  to  bear.  The  youth  were 
feelingly  exhorted  to  faithfulness  in  small  requi- 
sitions, and  cautioned  against  deeming  them  of 
trifling  importance;  they  were  also  encouraged 
not  to  shrink  from  the  pointings  of  the  finger  of 
8corD|  being  assured  that  aa  we  obey  that  voice 
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'^  that  speaks  as  Dever  man  spake/'  we  shall  fiad 
the  way  made  easy  and  our  path  will  be  the 
path  of  peace.  -The  language  of  sympathy  was 
extended  to  those  in  affliction,  whether  from 
the  loss  of  friends  or  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  put  their  trust  in  Him 
who  is  a  **  present  helper  in  every  needful 
time." 

The  business  that  came  before  ns  was  trans- 
acted in  much  harmony,  but  whether  a  loss  is 
not  sustained  in  our  meetings  for  Discipline;  by 
withholding  more  than  is  nieet,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  members, 
seems  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 

Having  been  solemnised  together,  we  felt 
that  we  could  say,  '^  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron^so 
the  countenance  of  a  man  sharpeneth  bis 
friend;"  also,  that  "it was  good  for  us  that  we 
had  been  there."  E.  H. 

2d  mo.  26tb,  1866. 


9m  Trlendi*  IntelllKanoar. 

A  mother's  thoughts  on  education. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  us  as  a  Society  than  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  and  children.  1  have  al- 
ready seen  several  ably  written  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Intelligencer,  iind  am  rejoiced  to 
know  that  some  parents  and  teachers  are  again 
rising  to  the  standpoint  of  the  olden  time ;  I 
say  this'  as  a  mother,  and  had  I  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  I,  too,  ere  this,  would  have  made 
my  offering  to  the  great  common  work.  As  it 
is,  I  desire  to  throw  in  my  mite. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  people  suffer 
much  loss  from  the  neglect,  so  apparent  among 
us,  of  organizing  and  supporting  suitable  insti- 
tutions where  our  children  may  be  educated 
apart  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  our 
District  Schools.  I  confess  that  I  deeply  feet 
our  need  of  improvement  in  this  matter,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  all  parents  are  with  me  who  have 
the  moral  or  spiritual  interests  of  their  children 
at  heart.  Will  the  love  we  bear  our  offspring, 
or  the  interest  we  have  in  society,  or  the  duty 
we  owe  to  both,  allow  us  longer  to  stand  in- 
active with  so  vast  a  field  of  labor  in  view  ?  In 
the  city,  new  life  hat  sprung  up ;  it  is  in  the 
country,  where  friends  arc  scattered  abroad  at 
greater  distances  from  each  other,  that  we  suffer. 
And  is  there  no  remedy  for  us  ?  Must  our 
children  be  sent  hundreds  of  miles,  perhaps, 
from  their  homes,  at  an  expense  which  but  few 
amongst  us  can  bear,  or  must  they  be  doomed 
to  the  alternative  of  being  thrown  as  it  were 
into  the  very  arms  of  temptation,  turned  by  the 
fWBt  effectual  meam  from  the  doors  of  society 
out  into  the  allurements  and  vanities  of  an  art- 
ful world,  that  they  may  gain  their  needed  in- 
telleotual  training  r 

Why  should  we  not,  rather,  in  vicinities  where 
we  are  bj  sC'ittered  that  schools  cannot  well  be 


established  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meetings,  institute  select 
\  or  family  schools  ?  What  though  it  should  cost 
a  little  more  time  or  money  or  painstaking, 
should  we  not  be  amply  rewarded  by  seeing  our 
dear  joung  people  growing  up  in  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  spirit,  ornaments  to  society,  and 
preparing  to  fill  the  places  of  those  worthies 
who  are  fast  passing  away  I  It  is  certain  that 
if  we  wish  our  children  to  be  Friends,  we  must 
educate  them  a »  such ;  not  to  sectarianism, — to 
dogmas  or  forms, — for  these  of  themselves  have 
not  the  life;  yet  we  would  have  such  examples 
set,  and  such  influences  surrounding  them,  as 
should  bring  into  their  view,  and  strengthen  in 
them,  the  pure  simplicity  of  Truth,  on  which 
real  Quakerism  is  built.  It  behoves  us  to  con- 
sider how  high  and  holy  is  the  profession  we 
are  making — ^and  to  remember  it  is  a  self  deny- 
ing and  cross-bearing  profession ;  nor  eau  we 
expect  our  children  to  come  forward  as  cham- 
pious  in  the  great  warfare  against  vanity  and 
lies,  if  we  allow  vanity  and  lies  to  become  their 
meat  and  their  drink  while  their  tender  minds 
are  in  the  state  of  formation.  Guard  them 
then, — carefully  and  prayerfully  guard  them  ; 
not  by  closing  round  them  such  bands  of  pre- 
judices that  they  can  take  no  Christian  by  the 
hand,  nor  recognize  a  brotherly  love  for  him 
unless  he  also  be  called  a  Quaker,  ftr  we  be- 
lieve that  of  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and 
people,  those  who  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness are  accepted  with  Him  \  but  while  all 
brotherly  love  and  charity  shall  prevail  toward 
othors,  let  us  stay  by  our  own  standard,  if  we 
think  that  standard  worih  preserving.  Let  ns 
show  our  young  members  by  our  actions  how 
much  we  value  it;  not  as  a  name,  not  as  an 
ancient  and  beloved  superstition,  but  as  a  beau- 
tiful  and  high  and  boly  principle  of  life,  the 
principle  of  everlasting  lile  given  forth,  not  by 
man  or  custom,  but  as  coming  directly  from 
Christ,  the  Light  we  seek  to  follow ;  and  thus 
may  we  accomplish  b^ur  labor  something  for 
our  children's  real  welfare,  both  present  aud 
eternal. 

Another  suV)ject  has  claimed  my  serious  at- 
tention— a  subject  intimately  connected,  how- 
ever, with  what  we  have  already  considered. 

The  literature  for  our  youth, — have  they 
what  they  med  f  This  question  has  been  earn- 
estly suggested  by  s  ^me  others  who  have  writteo 
for  the  lutelligencer ;  and  why  may  it  not  be 
further  considered  and  thought  of,  un'il  some 
step  has  really  been  taken  by  way  of  improve- 
ment ?  Our  children  ought  to  read, — they  will 
read  something ;  and  what  shall  that  sometbiog 
be  ?  We  are  well  aware  that  tho  writings  of 
Friends,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  they  now 
stand,  though  esoellent  in  themselves,  would 
prove  like  stroug  meat  to  our  little  ones,  whereas 
they  require  nilk.    We  have  a  few  juvenile 
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works,  bat  notbiog  to  what  wo  need  ;  what,  thcD 
ahall  we  do?  Abandon  their  plastio  but  eager 
minds  to  anything  they  may  find — let  them  de- 
vour the  light  or  worse  than  light  literature 
that  crowds  the  press,  and,  I  may  say,  with  pain, 
the  tables,  of  many  of  oar  respected  mem- 
bers ? — or  shall  we  give  them  what  they  need, 
prepared  by  a  little  labor  and  expense  in  a  man- 
ner proper  for  their  use  ? 

This  is  a  serioos  question — let  us  ponder  on 
it.  Let  us  look  about  as  and  eonsider  if  there 
be  not  talent  enough  amongst  us,  and  means 
eooagh  to  spare,  to  enable  us  to  publish  a  jour- 
oal  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  young  ? 
Other  societies  pablish  such  periodicals  amongst 
themselves,  and  were  it  not  for  a  few  peculiari- 
ties, they  would  bo  generally  useful ;  but  these 
few  things  make  them  unfit  for  the  work  toe 
have  to  do.  They  encourage  a  hireling  minis- 
try ^  support  VKir^  and  maintain  dead  rites  and 
traditions. 

Then  why  may  we  not  have  one  of  our  own — 
one  that  shall  be  adapted  to  the  minds  o^  young 
Frien/h — one  that  shall  hold  f^rth  our  import- 
ant and  peculiar  testimonies  in  their  true  light 
and  beauty. 

Let  us  look  well  to  these  things,  that  when 
the  Father  makes  up  His  accounts,  the  ques- 
tion, '*  Where  are  the  lambs  entrusted  to  your 
care  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world  ? ''  be  not 
an  UDwelcume  one,  and  we  have  to  answer,  with 
confusion  of  face,  ^*  Lord,  we  were  so  taken  up 
with  the  things  of  the  world,  and  the  desire  of 
amassing  carnal  riches  for  our  children,  that 
we  did  neglect  to  train  them  up  in  thy  nurture 
and  admonition.  M.  A.  Calkins. 

Farmingtouj  iV.  Y.,  2d  ino,^  1866. 
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For  rrieada*  Intelligencer. 
OM   LIVING    NEAR    THB    PRINCIPLE   OV  TRUTH 

IN   OURSELVES. 

The  Society  of  Friends  grounds  its  religions 
faith  upon  the  all  sufficiency  of  the  divine  light, 
or,  in  other  words,  Christ  inwardly  revealed. 
We  have  ample  testimony  in  proof  of  its  suf- 
ficiency for  qualifying  us  to  live  the  life  and 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Witness  how 
the  martyrs  and  our  early  Friends  were  sus- 
tained by  it!  A  strict  adherence  to  the  in- 
ward guide  bronght  them  into  suflfering,  through 
the  enforcement  of  unrighteous  laws  with  which 
they  oould  not  comply.  They  were  not  over- 
come by  tyranny  and  years  of  persecution,  but 
were  joyous  under  sufiferings,  comforted  under 
mourning,  and  through  faithfulness  obtained 
the  vietory.  By  giving  heed  to  this  same 
manifestation  of  divine  light,  the  Apo{»tlo  Paul, 
from  being  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  be- 
came a  Christian  in  word  and  deed,  and  was 
made  a  powerful  instrument  in  gathering  souls 
uoto  God.  This  inward  guide  (so  far  as  they 
were  governed  by  it)  preserved  Abraham^  Isaac, 


Jacob,  Moees,  Joshua,  Joseph,  and  the  righte- 
ous of  all  ages.  Who,  then,  can  slight  or  neg- 
lect to  adhere  to  this  all-powerful  principle 
without  sustaining  loss?  Its  non-observance 
has  been  the  downfall  of  individuals,  religious 
societies,  and  even  nations. 

When  we  consider  that  it  is  by  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  this  principle,  making  free  from 
sin,  that  any  can  stand  justified  in  the  Divine 
sight,  it  surely  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  If  inroads  have  been  or  are  beiog 
made  upon  the  dignified  Christian  testimonies 
that  have  characterized  the  Society  of  Friends, 
can  it  be  traced  to  any  thing  else  than  the  want 
of  '^  minding  the  light.''  This  was  G-eorge 
Fox's  rallying  point.  Departures  from  the 
Christian  path  of  self  denial  steal  in,  little  by 
little,  upon  the  un watchful,  almost  un perceived, 
but  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  greatest 
libertinism  has  its  beginning  often  in  small 
deviations.  No  one  taking  a  wrong  step  can 
tell  to  what  length  in  error  it  may  lead.  Hence 
the  importance  of  man's  keeping  near  his  guide, 
the  inner  light,  even  in  what  may  be  deemed 
little  things.  Th^ usefulness  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  good  has  alwajs  been  equivalent  to 
the  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  with  which 
its  Christian  testimonies  have  been  sustained 
by  its  individual  members.  Hence  no  com- 
promise of  the  testimony  against  war  can  be 
,  made  without  loss.  Had  each'  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  lived  out  this  fundamental 
principle  of  our  profession,  who  can  estimate 
the  weight  of  influence  for  good  that  the  So- 
ciety might  have  exerted  upon  the  great  family 
of  man,  would  it  not  have  been  indeed  "as 
leaven  in  the  meal,"  "  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill, 
a  light  in  the  world,  that  could  not  be  hid." 
The  testimony  against  war,  slavery  and  intem- 
perance, against  following  vain,  changing  fash- 
ions, having  their  origin  in  pride,  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  abiding  under  the  government  of 
this  inward  manifestation  of  truth,  which  leads 
its  votaries  out  of  all  evil  upward  and  onward 
to  the  author  of  all  good. 

We  are  emphatically  exhorted  to  bring  our 
deeds  to  the  light,  and  prove  them,  whether 
they  be  wrought  in  God, — ^yea  or  nay.  If  this 
service  was  entered  upon  and  prosecuted  with 
a  heartfelt,  sincere  engagement,  commensurate 
to  its  importance,  would  not  a  wider  field  of 
labor  open  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  iti 
members  ? 

I  desire  that  we  may  be  more  generally 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  becoming  suV 
servient  to  the  operations  of  divine  grace,  that 
grace  which  the  Apostle  declared  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  salvation,  and  had  appeared  unto  ail 
men.  Why  should  any  make  a  Christian  life 
a  matter  of  indi£ference  or  a  subject  of  delay  ? 

Is  it  not  well  for  each  of  us  often  and  can- 
didly to  consider  how  far  the  design  of  our  ere* 
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atioD  IS  being  answered  in  onr  daily  life,  and 
whether  we  are  keeping  pace  with  knowledge  ? 
Oh  I  how  unwise  for  any  to  neglect  or  refose  to 
profit  by  the  greatest  and  best  gift  a  gracioos 
God  has  bestowed  on  man  to  fit  him  for  the 
highest  state  of  enjoyment.  D.  Irish. 

DuTOHBBS  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2d  mo.,  1866.         , 
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If  mothers  only  knew  what  inspiration  lies  fn 
the  pure,  loving  deeps  of  their  own  nature,  if 
they  but  knew  the  yearning,  clinging  love  in 
their  sons,  at  least,  they  would  never  fail  in 
their  duty  or  despair  of  their  power. 

SCRAPS    FROM   *' FELLS  OF  SWARTHMOOR 

HALL." 

Three  of  the  Swarthmoor  sisters  were  minis' 
ters — Isabel,  Sarah  and  Susanna.  We  have  al- 
ready quoted  what  Gerard  Groese  says  of  Sarah's 
extraordinary  gift  of  exhortation  and  prayer^ 
to  Isabel  he  also  alludes  incidentally  on  the 
occasion  in  1677,  when  she  went  with  two 
other  Quaker  ladies  to  visit  Elizabeth,  the 
Princess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  Three  years 
previous  to  that  visit  William  Yeamans,  Ifiabd'e 
husband,  died;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  only  one  of  her  children,  a  son,  sur- 
vived. 

It  is  thus  Croese  writes  of  Isabel  and  her 
friends  :— 

'^  When  these  women  came  to  the  Court 
of  the  Princess,  and  desired  liberty  to  speak 
with  her,  she  who  was  so  full  of  humility  and 
gentlene^H,  admits  and  hears,  them  with  cheer- 
ful and  favorable  countenance,  being  especially 
pleased  with  Isabel's  discourse,  who  indeed  had 
a  curious  voice  and  a  freer  way  of  delivering 
herself." 

When  Isabel  Yeamans,  George  Keith's  wife, 
and  Gertrude  Dirick  Nieson  *  started  from 
Amsterdam  on  that  visit  to  the  the  Princ^ess 
Palatine,  they  left  behind  them  in  Holland  the 
English  Friends  with  whom  the  two  former  had 
gone  over  to  attend  the  general  mreting  at 
Amsterdam.  These  were  George  Fox,  William 
Penn,  George  Keith,  Robert  Barclay  and  Ben- 
jamin Furley.  It  is  evident  the  ladies  wished 
to  go  by  themselves  as  unconspicuously  as  pos- 
sible, on  their  religious  mission  to  a  Christian 
sister;  and  as  Christian  sisters  the  Princess 
received  and  afterwards  remembered  them. 
Princei^s  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  great  ami- 
ability, conscientiousness,  and  religious  tender- 
ness. Her  mother  having  been  an  English- 
woman, probably  that  tie  led  her  all  the  more 
cordially  to  welcome  the  sympathy  of  these  fel- 
low countrywomen  of  hers.  The  Princess  was 
a  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Charles 
I.'s  sisters,  whom  Margaret  Fell  visited  in  Lon- 
don ;    conFequently   she   was  first    cousin    to 

*  A  Duich  Friend  who  was  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Stephen  Griap. 


Charles  II.,  and  sister  of  Prince  Rupert,  whoee 
kindly  offices  Mary  Fell  spoke  so  hopefully  of 
in  her  letter  to  her  mother  in  1664,  describing 
her  visit  to  the  King. 

When  the  three  women  Friends  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  William  Penn,  Benjamin  Furley 
and  Robert  Barclay  paid  their  visit  to  the 
Princess, — they  had  been  acquainted  with  her 
previously,  and  now  had  free  religious  com- 
munion with  her  and  with  some  of  the  ladies  of 
her  Court,  especially  the  Countess  of  Home. 
The  Princess  did  not  live  more  than  about  four 
years  from  that  time,  but  her  correspondence 
with  Penn  and  Barclay  continued  till  her  deaths 
Robert  Barclay  was  very  careful  about  not  giv- 
ing publicity  to  any  of  her  letters,  or  those  of 
the  Countess,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  letter 
we  are  about  to  transcribe,  and  which  is  now 
with  its  enclosures  presented  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  after  nearly  200  years  of  ob- 
livion : — 

Robert  Barclay  to  the  Sisters  at 

Swarthmoor. 

"  Abbrdecn  Prison,  21th  o/lOth  mo.j  1676. 

'*  Dear  Isabel,  Sarah,  Susanna  and  Rachel, — 
I  received  the  signification  of  your  love  in  the 
postscript  of  your  father's  letter,  which  reached 
unto  me  and  Refreshed  me.  Those  real  testi- 
monies of  your  respect  towards  me  deserved 
long  ago  a  suitable  acknowledgment;  leastwise 
by  the  expression  of  my  sensiblencss  thereof, 
for  a  real  requital  proportiouable  to  the  obliga- 
tion ycu  have  put  upon  me,  is  not  only  with- 
out my  reach  at  present  to  perform,  but  without 
my  view  when  it  may — only  I  can  assure  you, 
I  am  not  unmindful  thereof,  and  do,  and  I  hope 
will  and  shall,  return  that  love  and  regard  for 
you  which  I  will  not  adventure  to  express,  least 
L  should  seem  to  sway  from  simplicity — only 
feel  it  in  that  which  is  beyond  words.  In  its 
fiowing  I  do  at  present  dearly  salute  you. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  that' hath  brought  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  love  and  friend- 
ship, which  standeth  in  that  which  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  ought  in  the  world,  even  in  the  Truth 
itself.  And  as  we  abide  therein,  it  both  may 
and  can  grow,  without  finding  an  end.  It  was 
this  precious  Truth  alone  brought  us  to  an  out- 
ward acquaintance  as  well  as  inward  friendship: 
Ro  therein  I  desire  daily  to  be  nearer  and 
nearer  unto  you,  whereunto  this  present  trial 
will  I  hope  not  a  little  contribute. 

<*As  I  intimated  in  my  last,  I  do  now  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  first  let- 
ter to  me,  and  the  Countess  of  Home's.  I 
have  since  received  letters  again  from  both  of 
them,  but  they  are  not  by  me.  You  will  by 
these  perceive  how  things  stand  with  them,  and 
I  hope  they  will  refresh  you.  I  send  them  to 
you  with  the  greater  confidence,  that  I  know 
you  to  be  persons  of  such  edncation  as  will  use 
them  with  discretion^  and  not  trust  them  so 
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«fl  to  oome  to  the  ears  or  hands  of  any  who  can- 
not BO  use  them; — knowing  that  persons  of 
their  oondition  are  apt  to  offend  when  their 
freedom  is  made  pahlio,  and  will  therehy  be 
straitened  from  using  the  like  hereafter. — Bat  I 
fear  not  you  in  this  particular'. 

^*  With  my  dear  love  to  your  worthy  mother, 
and  to  yonr  brother  and  sister  Lower,  I  con- 
tinae  joar  Friend  and  Brother  in  the  Truth 
that  is  unchangeable, 

"Barclay." 

"Tub  Princess  Elizabbth — her  first 

LETTER. 

**My  dear  Friendi — In  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  I  have  received  your  letter  this  day, 
dated  the  ^4th  of  June.  As  I  am  pressed  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  certain  address 
to  your  brother,  Benjamin  Furley,  I  must  give 
yon  the  abrupt  answer. 

'^  Your  memory  is  dear  to  me,  so  are  your 
lives,  and  your  ezhortarions  very  necessary.  I 
eonfess  myself  still  spiritually  very  poor  and 
naked,  all  my  happiness  is,  that  I  do  know  I 
am  so, — and  whatsoever  I  have  seemed  or 
studied  heretofore,  is  but  as  dust  in  comparison 
to  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ.  I  confess 
also  my  infidelity  to  this  light,  by  suffering  my- 
self to  he  conducted  by  a  false  politique  light ; 
now  that  I  have  sometimes  a  smnll  glimpse  of 
the  True  Light,  I  do  not  attend  to  it  as  I 
should,  being  drawn  away  by  the  works  of  my 
calling,  which  must  be  done.  Like  your  swift 
English  hounds,  I  often  overrun  my  soent,— - 
being  called  back  when  it  is  too  late.  Let  not 
this  make  you  less  earnest  in  your  prayers  for 
me, — you  see  I  need  them.  Your  letters  will 
be  always  weloome  to  me,  so  shall  your  friends^ 
if  any  please  to  visit  me. 

''  I  should  admire  God's  providence,  if  my 
brother  could  be  a  means  of  releasing  your 
father  and  the  40  more  prisoners  in  Scotland. 
Having  promised  to  do  his  best,  I  know  he  will 
perform  it,  he  has  always  been  true  to  his  word  ; 
and  you  shall  find  me  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
a  true  iriendy 

"Elizabeth." 

The  other  letter  which  Robert  Barclay  copied 
and  sent  to  the  Swarthmoor  Sisters,  whilst  he 
was  confined  in  Aberdeen  prison,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

**The  Countess  of  Horne — her  letter  to 

R.  B. 
"  Dear  Friend, — It  was  a  regular  joy  to  me 
to  receive  your  aooeptable  letter,  which  this 
morning  awaited  my  hands  by  the  post.  It 
testifies  your  love  and  care  for  me  who  am  un- 
worthy thereof.  Therefore  do  I  justly  esteem 
it  the  more,  being  heartily  thankful  that  you 
remember  me  befoi^  the  Lord,  who  am  waiting 
upon  Him — O  that  it  might  be  truly  in  the 
Spirit.     I  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful 


providence  of  Ood,  which  brought  you  hither, 
and  raised  such  love  mutually  between  us. 

*'  [  can  in  truth  say  that  my  heart  went  after 
you  in  love,  and  hath  been  many  a  time  in 
admiration  of  that^onderful  work  of  the  Lord 
amongst  us  the  last  time  we  saw  each  other.  I 
hope  to  His  praise  He  will  accomplish  the 
work  He  has  begun,  and  raise  His  witness  in 
my  soul,  that  it  may  testify  of  Him  so  clearly 
that  I  cannot  doubt  whether  it  be  His  voice  or 
not'.  It  may  be  with  me  as  it  was  with  Sam- 
uel, who  hei^rd  the  voice  of  the  Lord  calling, 
Samuel!  Samuel!  yet  knew  not  that  it  was 
the  Lord,  but  thought  it  to  he  the  prophet  Eli. 
I  say  it  may  at  times  thus  fare  with  me,  that 
the  inward  witness  testifies  and  calleth  to  me 
in  my  soul,  and  I,  because  I  know  not  His 
voice  nor  the  testimony  thereof,  do  pass  it  by, 
looking  upon  it  as  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  For 
want  of  this  spirit  of  discerning,  I  come  many 
times  to  behavo  myself  as  an  enemy  in  hot  re- 
ceiving Hi's  testimony. 

'*  That  which  now  makes  me  fearful  to  re- 
ceive any  thin^:  [I  do  not  clearly  see]  to  be  the 
testimony  of  Ood,  is,  because  so  many  I  per- 
ceive have  deceived  themselves,  taking  the  tes* 
timony  of  the  flesh  for  the  testimony  of  God  ; 
not  that  they  do  it  willingly,  yet  I  must  needs 
believe  that  they  deceive  themselves  therein. 
Yet  this  I  see,  that  there  must  be  a  testimony  of 
God  in  the  soul,  and  that  •God  commanded 
Isaiah  to  bind  up  the  testimony,  and  seal  the 
laws  for  his  disciples — after  these  my  soul  doth 
long.  These  desires  often  cause  me  to  sigh 
onto  my  God  in  this  way — *  0  raise,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  witness  in  my  soul.'  As  the  Lord 
gives  you  liberty,  sigh  with  me,  and  for  me,  for 
the  arising  of  this  witness.  I  confess  I  am  not 
worthy  of  such  a  favor,  heing  an  unfaithful 
virgin,  yet  hope  still  for  favor  and  mercy  from 
Him  that  calls  me. — I  know  He  calls  me,  0 
that  I  did  hut  always  know  his  voice,  and  know 
what  He  requires  of  me.  Now  my  place  ap- 
pears to  be  in  silence,  to  be  still,  and  wait  upon 
the  Lord  there,  and  I  hope  Ho  will  strengthen 
me  in  this  waiting,  and  not  suffer  me  to  grow 
weary,  and  preserve  me  from  speaking  peace 
to  myself,  or  seeking  it  from  any  other  but 
from  Himself  alone.  I  am,  by  His  grace,  from 
day  to  day  more  retired  from  men,  and  my 
i^oul  weaned  from  the  world,  and  more  and  more 
burthened  with  this  spiritless,  lifeless  worship. 
I  could  well  desire  with  that  lovely  lady  (I 
mean  the  Lady  Overkirk)  to  be  delivered  from 
all  these  opinions,  and  that  I  be  no  more  of 
Paul's  or  A  polios',  but  only  Christ's,  and  come 
into  fellowship  with  those  that  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  by  whatsoever  name  they  are 
called. 

**  Satan  pressed  hard  upon  me  some  years 
ago,  with  most  of  those  temptations  which  now 
jfou  tell  me  of.     He  came  so  far  as  almost  to 
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make  me  believe  there  was  do  Ood ;  but  my 
faithful  God,  in  whom  mj  streDgth,  and  com- 
fort, and  joy  was,  stood  by  me,  and  rebuked 
him,  so  that  he  became  silenced.  Me,  He  sus- 
tained that  I  did  not  sink,  and  he  took  from 
me  the  fe^r  that  I  had  of  Satan,  so  that  if  he 
should  anew  aseaolt  me,  I  know  that  Immannel 
lives,  and  that  he  will  preserve  me  by  His 
power.  All  that  I  now  fear  is  this  sinful  self 
that  I  feel  still  in  me.  0  that  the  Lord  would 
arise  as  a  mighty  man  of  valor  to  slay  it  I — how 
gladly  would  I  see  it  crucified  and  laid  down 
iftt  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

'*  Time  permits  me  not  at  present  to  write 
more  nnto  yon,  only  that  I  hope  to  do  my  best 
to  learn  English.  A  book  that  may  contribute 
to  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  me.  When  I 
know  the  cost,  I  shall  send  it  yea,  and  I  hope 
the  Lord  who  hath  sent  me  in  your  letters  so 
many  ^ood  exhortation;*,  will  cause  them  to  live 
in  my  soul.  I  could  very  well  read  and  un- 
derstand them  all.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  on 
your  retnrn  home  you  found  all  there  in  a  good 
state.  I  do  thauk  you,  my  beloved  friend,  for 
your  faithful  care  of  me,  and  that  it  extended 
so  far  as  to  inquire  after  my  brother,  who  is 
now  before  *  Mastwoht.'  May  the  Lord  do  with 
him  what  is  good  in  His  eyes. 

'*  Salute  for  roe,  I  pray,  ail  the  lovers  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ — all  wbo  fear  the  Lord  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth.  The  Lord  bind  us  more 
and  more  in  His  pure  love,  in  which  I  remain 
your  dearly  loving  friend, 
**Anna  Maria — Countess  of  Horne." 

<*  This  was  sent  to  Benjamin  Furley,  and  by 
him  translated  out  of  the  Dutch.  She  is  so 
well  advanced  in  the  English,  that  she  not  only 
can  understand  what  she  reads,  but  she  has  trans- 
lated out  of  English  into  Dutch  a  book  of  Isaac 
Pennington's. 

<^  Excuse  the  bad  ink.  G.  K.  desires  in  par- 
ticular to  be  minded  by  you  all."* 

The  above  letters  arc  all  in  Robert  Barclay's 
handwriting,  and  are  thus  endorsed,  apparently 
by  John  Abraham  : — 

**  The  excellent  Robert  Barclay's  letter  to 
three  of  my  aunts,  and  to  my  dear  and  tender 
mother." 

How  beautifully  and  how  aboundingly  i^  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love  manifested  in  those  let- 
ters I  How  strikingly  do  they  point  out  the 
mark  of  discipleship  in  the  writers  and  in  the 
recipients ! — '*  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  yo  have  love  one  to  an- 
other," says  Christ  our  Holy  Redeemer.  But 
that  token  of  discipleship  did  not  fully  satisfy 
the  over  anxious  mind  of  the  countess.  She 
was  troubled  to  an  undue  extent  about  not 
having  a  clearer  preception  of  **  God's  witn»»ss 
in  her  soul," — yet  she  assuredly  had  that  Wit- 

*  From  the  original  in  M.  Thirnbeck's  Collection. 


ness  there,  as  her  feelings  and  her  works  man- 
ifested. Our  Lord  when  on  earth  appealed  to 
His  works  in  proof  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  power  having  executed  them — so  may  His 
servants.  Suprem6  love  to  God  and  to  man  is 
God's  Witness,  and  if  existing  in  the  heart, 
will  manifest  itself  in  striving  to  do  good  to  ail 
around  ns,  and  assuredly  this  impulsive  love  in 
which  the  works  originate,  is  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  10,  1866. 

Friends  Tbavellino  in  the  Ministbt. — 
Ann  Weaver,  a  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphio,  and  Ilachel  Tilton,  a 
member  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  T., 
attended  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  the  27th  ult,  with 
minutes  from  their  respective  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. 


^••i 


The  Children's  Friend. — In  another  col- 
umn will  be  found  the  prospectus  of  a  Journal 
under  the  above  title,  which  will  be  expressly 
devoted  to  juvenile  taste  and  culture.  From 
our  knowledge  6f  the  Friends  who  have  assumed 
its  publication  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it 
to  parents. 

The  need  of  such  a  paper  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed by  our  subscribers,  and  we  think  many 
will  hail  with  pleasure  the  announcement  of  the 
issue  of  a  periodical  which  will  regularly  bring 
to  the  children,  unexceptionable  reading  matter. 

As  the  paper  will  only  be  issued  conditionally, 
it  is  desired  that  those  intending  to  become  sub- 
scribers should  forward  their  names,  as  early  as 
practicable  to  the  Editor. 


-•■^(i^^- 


Though  it  is  not  usually  our  practice  to  notice 
communications  to  which  no  signature  is  ap- 
pended, and  for  the  animus  of  which  no  person 
stands  responsible,  yet  the  earnest  remonstrance 
of  one  who  says,  *'  How  can  I  forbear  to  give 
expression  to  the  departure  from  the  advice  of 
discipline  and  the  practice ^of  ancient  Friends,'' 
and  who  desires  that  his  comments  may  "  be 
published  in  *  Friends'  Intelligencer,'  as  a 
friendly  hint  to  Monthly  Meetings,"  induces  us 
to  vary  from  our  established  custom.  "Re- 
cently," continues  the  writer,  '^  a  Monthly 
Meeting  granted  a  certificate  to  a  female  Friend, 
a  minister,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Quarterly 
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Meeting,  to  attend  a  neigKboring  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, the  meetings  composing  it,  and  to  appoint 
some.  This  female  Friend  having  no  compan- 
ion from  home,  had  to  depend  upon  the  kind- 
ness (and  no  doubt  some  times  the  inconveni- 
ence) of  Friends  she  visited.'' 

The  imperfect  information  famished  by  our 
correspondent  does  not  admit  of  our  forming  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  whether  there  was,  or 
was  not,  in  the  case  referred  to,  an  omission  of 
dntj  on  the  part  of  the  Monthly  Meeting; 
we  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
Friends  generally,  in  the  administration  of  Dis- 
cipline, to  be  governed  by  "  that  wisdom  that  is 
profitable  to  direct."  Neither  our  book  of 
Discipline  nor  the  Advices  contains  any  direct 
instruction  on  this  point ;  but  when  a  Friend 
has  so  far  received  the  sanction  and  sympathy 
of  a  Monthly  and  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  to 
obtain  a  minute  for  religious  service,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  some  of  the  members  of 
those  meetings  will  not  feel/^an  obligation  to 
farther  the  prosecution  of  such  a  concern, 
should  their  aid  be  needed. 

That  the  Friend,  on  the  occasion  specified 
''  accomplished  the  visit  to  the  peace  of  her  own 
mind,"  sViows  that  no  necessary  thing  was  with- 
held, but  that  way  was  made  for  the  required 
service ;  and  if  such  services  are  carried  out  in 
Gospel  love,  we  cannot  think  that  those  visited 
will  esteem  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  them 
a  burden. 

We  have  no  suspicion  as  to  the  ministering 
Friend  alluded  to,  nor  the  Monthly  Meeting  in- 
dicated ;  but  we  believe  that  all  oases  of  dere- 
liction are  more  effectually  reached  by  private 
labor  than  by  open  condemnation.  '^  If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
bim  bis  fault  between  him  and  thee  alone :  if 
be  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother."  General  censure  gives  a  vague  im- 
pression of  wrong  somewhere,  and  while  it  may 
lead  to  erroneous  and  unprofitable  surmises,  is 
seldom  accepted  by  those  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed. 

PuBUo  Institutions. — We  have  received 
the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane ;  also  that  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  latter  is  under  the  superintendence  of  our 
friend  William  H.  Churchman,  '*  to  whose  gen- 


eral efficiency  and  appropriate  qualifications^' 
for  such  a  position  the  trustees  bear  ample 
tribute.  We  notice  this  with  the  more  plea- 
sure from  the  knowledge,  that  W.  H.  Church- 
man is  himself  deprived  of  sight,  making  tie 
duties  of  such  a  position  the  more  arduous  and 
difficult. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Report  will  be  found 
a  few  extracts  in  our  next  number. 


Died,  in  the  villaf^e  of  Quaker  Sf.,  Schenectady 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  24th  of  Eiprhth  month,  1865,  after 
a  short  but  painfal  i)Ines.«,  Hannah,  wife  of  Enoch 
Hoag,  aged  64  years.  She  wiia  a  faithful  wife,  a 
devoted  mother,  and,  in  the  neighborhood,  more  like 
a  sister  than  a  neighbor,  giving  counsel  and  en- 
coura^rement  to  the  afflicted,  and  evtr  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  time  of  need. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Twelfth  month,  18G5,  Eliza 

Allen,  a  member  of  Union  Spricgs  Preparative  and 
Scipio  Monthly  Meetings,  N.  Y. 

,  on  the  17th  of  First  month,  1866,  at  his 

residence  in  Dublin,  lad.,  Isaiah  Kikk,  in  the  65th 
.year  of  bis  age ;  a  member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends.  His  disease  was  of  a.  lingering 
character,  causing  biai  much  suffering,  which  he 
bore  with  Cbristiao  fortitude  and  patience. 

,  on  the  23d  of  First  month,  18G6,  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  Wood  Lawn,  Md.,  William  Hopkins,  in  the 
61  St  year  of  bis  age  ;  an  Elder  of  Deer  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  Thus  has  passed  away  a  beloved  husband 
and  kind  friend ;  and  while  we  ipourn  the  loss  of 
one  80  justly  dear,  we  have  the  comforting  assurance 
that  "all  is  well,  all  is  peace — peace,''  and  that  his 
purified  spirit  ha?  entered  into  one  of  the  mansiona 
of  his  Heavenly  Father.  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God." 

,  on  the  22d  of  Second  month,  1866,  near 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  he 
patiently  endured,  Isaac  BALLaNOBR,in.  the  63d  year 
of  his  age;  an  upright  and  consistent  member  of 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  19th  of  Second  month,  at  Fall  Creek, 

Madison  county,  Ind.,  Elizabeth  M.  Fossell,  in  the 
76th  year  of  her  age,  relict  of  the  late  Joseph  Fas- 
sell. 

,  on  the  Ist  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  at  his 

residence  in  Willistown,  Chester  county.  Maris  Hall, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age ;  an  esteemed  member  of 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on   the   26th   of  Second   month,  Hannah, 

daughter  of  Hannah  and  the  late  Isaac  Townsend,  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  a( 
Race  street,  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  26th  of  Second  month,  Mart  E.,  wife 

of  Joshua  W.  Lippincott,  and  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Martha  H.  Parry,  in  her  27ih  year;  a  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

— -^,  on  the  3d  of  Third  month,  James  Martin,  in 
his  78tb  year;  a  beloved  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meet^ 
ing  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  23d  of  Second  month,  at  her  residence, 

Morestown,  N.  J.,  Rachbl,  widow  of  Joseph  Thomas, 
in  the  86th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on    Fourth- day,  14th  of   Second    month, 

Hknry  T.  Dixon,  aged  41  years. 

^  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  ult.,  of  disease 

of  the  heart,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Joseph 
Maxfiblo. 
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,  on  10th  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  of  consump- 
tion, Elizabeth  A.  Williaus  in  the  36th  year  of  her 
age,  daufrhter  of  LnkenB  and  Marpraret  Comlj ;  mem- 
bers of  Abin^ton  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  l8t  of  2d  month,  186G,  neflr  Spring- 

boro',  Warren  Conrtj,  Ohio,  of  congestion  of  the 
luncrs,  Charles  Lownbs,  son  of  Letitia  J.  and  Edward 
T.  nestiOj  Aged  5  months. 


I  ■— 


NOTICE. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manflge- 
ment  of  The  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth-day  evening 
next,  the  14th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

3d  mo.,  10th,  1866. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 


— » 


The  Managers  of  the  Home  for  Destitute  Colored 
Children  at  MnyUndviHe  have  now  in  the  Ins'itn- 
tfon  several  boys,  of  suitable  age  to  be  useful  on  a 
farm,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  applications 
from  any  persons  desirous  of  employine  them. 

Tnformation  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the 
"Hom*»,"  Maylandvill**,  on  the  Darby  road,  two 
miles  from  Market  street  Bridge. 


wm 


RUSH   CREEK,   INDIANA. 

To  Friends  wishing  to  change  their  residence  and 
come  west,  I  would  recommend  Rush  Creek  as  a 
good  place  for  them  to  settle.  The  land  is  good, 
pretty  well  watered,  and  well  timbered.  There  is  a 
turnpike  running  from  our  settlement  to  Wabash 
City,  nine  miles  distant,  where  there  is  a  good  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  a  railroad  and  canal  running  through 
it.  Th^re  are  alTO  two  oth^r  depots  within  seven 
mile3  of  US.  A  Monthly  Meeting  is  held  alternately 
at  Rush  Creek  and  MHple  Grove;  the  two  meetings 
are  ten  miles  apart.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a 
inerchant  here.  To  those  wi-iihing  to  inquire  by 
letter,  direct  to  Joseph  Jonbs  or  to  Asa  Kindlsy, 
New  Holland,  Wabash  Co.,  Ind. 

2d  mo.,  1866. 


■<■»■ « 


For  Friends'  lateJlfgencer. 
FRIENDS*  SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  ult.  Dr.  Geo.  J. 
Barker  considered  the  different  chemical,  phy- 
siological and  aniesthetic  properties  of  Nitrous 
Ozide,fainiHarly  known  as  Laughing  Gas.  He  di- 
rected attention  to  the  agents  that  were  in  use  by 
the  ancients,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  pain, 
particularly  the  vegetable  narcotics,  as  opium, 
maudrago^a,  Indian  hemp  and  deadly  night- 
shade. The  practice  had,  however,  never  been 
reduced  to  a  system  until  the  present  century. 
The  credit  of  proposing  narcotism  for  surgical  op- 
erations belonged  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who 
remarked  in  his  Ker^earches,  published  in  1^00, 
•*As  nitrous  oxide  appears  capable  of  destroying 
pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  advantage 
during  surgical  operations  in  which  no  great 
effusion  of  blood  takes  pLice.''  The  credit  of 
putting  this  suggestion  into  actual  practice  be- 
longs to  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Bos- 
ton, who  tested  its  application,  first  upon  him- 
self, and  subsequently  on  different  individuals; 
bat  not  being  skilled  as  an  ezperimentalUt,  and 


also  unaware  of  the  proper  mode  of  administer- 
ing the  agent  so  that  perfect  repose  and  uncon- 
sciousness should  result,  abandoned  it  before  its 
practicability  was  fully  demonstrated.  His 
student,  Dr.  Morton,  witnessing  the  experiments 
of  Wells,  sought  for  some  other  agent,  and  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute,  ether,  which,  though  hav'- 
ing  been  long  known,  was  not  believed  to  pos- 
sess ansBsthetic  properties  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  narcotism.  Dr.  B.  considered  at  pome 
length  the  chemical  properties  of  nitrous  oxide, 
stating  that  it  was  the  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia — an  article 
formed  by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid  with  the' 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  followed  by  evaporatioa 
and  crystallization. 

He  presented  to  notice  the  different  apparatus 
requisite  for  manufacturing  pure  nitrous  oxide  ; 
also  cautioning  against  any  impurity  of  chlorine 
or  nitrous  acid.  The  gas  was  colorless,  of  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  being  composed  of  the  same  chemical 
elements  as  atmospheric  air,  with  the  exception 
that  nitrous  oxide  contained  one- third  of  oxy- 
gen to  two  thirds  of  nitrogen,  while  air  only 
contained  one-fifth  of  oxygen  to  four-fifths  of 
nitrogen.  Like  oxygen,  it  was  a  powerful  sup- 
porter of  combustion,  a  fact  which  the  lecturer 
demonstrated  by  several  experiments. 

He  presented  at  some  length  his  views  as  to 
action  of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  economy,  and 
urged,  as  a  special  argument  in  its  favor,  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  only  anaesthetic  that  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  supporting  life  and  combus- 
tion, its  action  being  at  direct  opposition  to 
chloroform,  or  ether  which  act  by  deoxidizing 
instead  of  oxidizing  the  blood.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  producing  an  almost  immediate 
unconsciousness  when  properly  inhaled,  and  was 
followed  by  no  subsequent  depression  or  seda- 
tion. Its  effects  also  passed  off  in  a  few  moments. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  the  belief  that  it 
should  have  an  appropriate  place  in  the  list  of 
ansesthetics  as  tho  best  and  safest  agent  for  use 
in  minor  surgery. 


A   SATISFACTORY    TEST.  ^ 

Distrust  having  been  felt  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  decypherment  of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  following  tests  were  recently 
made.     Copies  of  the  great  cylinder  inscription 
of  Tiglath   Pileser  I.,  extending  to  nearly  a 
thousand  lines,  were  submitted  to  four  Assyrian 
scholars,  Sir  Henry   Kawlinson,  Dr.    Hincks, 
M.  Oppert,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.     Their  inde- 
pendent transUtions,  sent  under  seal,  were  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  of  the  first  scholars  in 
England,  Dean  Milman,  M.  Grote  '.he  historiau, 
Prof.  Wilson,  Dr.  Cureton,  and  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son.    The  translations  were  found  to  coincide, 
not  word  by  word,  but  in  all  essentials  of  dis- 
tribution of  subject,  reading  of  naaies,  and  gen- 
eral  signification,  so  that  the  committee   pro- 
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aovneed  these  geotlemen  competent  to  read 
•  nd  translate  tbe  language. 

Review  of  **A  Declaration"  &c.,  published  hj^ 
order  of  the  Yearit/  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friendt  (so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828    By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Oontlnnad  from  page  827,  vol  22.) 

Article  XVII.  The  next  extract  in  the 
DeclaratioD  boing  mntilated,  I  will  include  a 
part  of  the  context,  putting  the  charge  in  brack- 
ets and  italics.  It  is  taken  from  the  Darby 
Sennoo,  p.  13.  . 

" '  If  I  do  not  Ibe  works  of  my  Father,  be- 
lieve me  not,  bat  if  I  do,  though  you  believe 
not  me^  believe  the  works.'  Here  we  see  it  is 
not  by  what  people  profess  or  believe^  that  we 
are  to  judge  of  them,  but  by  their  workn  and 
doings.  If  all  their  works  give  evidence  that 
they  arise  from  the  love  of  God,  if  they  are 
diOthed  with  his  love,  and  wisdom,  and  humili- 
ty, this  exalts  the  creature,  for  it  is  only  the 
humble  soul  that  is  exalted  of  God  ]  [and  what 
encouragement^  my  friends^  we  receive  through 
this  medium,  when  we  are  brought  by  the  light 
into  a  feeling  of  unity  with  our  great  Pattern, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  God  our  Creator,  O  ! 
see  how  we  come  up  into  an  equality  with  him.] 
We  are  swallowed  up  in  his  righteousness,  hav- 
ing no  will  of  our  own,  but  always  at  his  dis- 
posal, going  on  in  the  increase  of  a  right  know- 
ledge of  Qod's  perfections  and  of  his  excel- 
lency." 

Article  XYIII.  The  next  extract  is  also 
garbled.  I  give  it,  therefore,  (in  italics  and 
brackets,)  with  the  part  connected  with  it,  and 
necessary  to  get  the  sense  of  the  speaker. 

'*  And  the  spirit  by  which  he  [the  man  Je- 
sus] was  actuated,  is  that  light  and  life,  which 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  soul.  And  it  was  the  same 
light  and  life,  which  is  the  light  and  life  of 
God ;  for  he  [Jesus]  derived  it  from  God,  his 
heavenly  Father,  [and  w^  derive  a  portion  of 
the  same  which  is  able  to  save  the  soul,  if  prop- 
erly obeyed.  Here  now  [that  is,  in  this  re- 
spect]  he  wcus put  upon  a  level;]  and  for  this 
reeuon  Jesus  called  the  children  of  God  his 
brethren,  saying,  4 1  will  declare  thy  name  unto 
my  brethren  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee.' " — Darby  Sermon,  p. 
17. 

The  exception  is  to  the  words  "  an  equality 
with  him,"  and  <<  he  was  put  upon  a  level." 

Within  tW9  pages  from  whence  one  of  these 
extracts  is  taken,  we  fiud  the  followiog :  *^  The 
apostle  says,  that  he  is  our  example,  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  Bat  if  he  had  any  more 
power  than  we  have,  how  could  he  bea  n  exam- 
ple to  us  ?  He  had  no  more  power  than  would 
enable  hiio  to  do  the  will  of  God  ;  and  he  had 
it  in  its  fulness,  and  of  this  every  rational  crea- 
tare  has  his  proportion.     Re  had  more,  because 


he  had  a  much  greater  work  to  perform." — Qua" 
ker,  vol.  1,  p.  16. 

Then,  the  proper  construction  is,  that  the 
equality  spoken  of  is  relative  and  not  absolute. 
We  receive,  with  the  man  Jesus,  of  the  same^ 
and  in  the  same  proportion  to  our  need  and  ca* 
pacity,  as  he  did.  '*  He  had  more,  because  he 
had  a  much  greater  work  to  perorm.'^ 

The  objection  lies  eq'ially,  even  against  Je- 
sus, and  the  apostle  Paul.  *^  That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  thou.  Father.,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  thi*y  also  may  be  one  in  us."  John 
zvii.  21.  This  is  the  equality  meant,  and  lies  in 
tbe  "  feeling  of  unity."  "  He  gave  some  apos- 
tles," &c.,  says  Paul,  '^for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints, — for  the  work  of  the  ministry, — for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, — unto 
ihe  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
had  Christ.     Epb.  i^.  13. 

A  similar  charge  was  brought  against  George 
Fox ;  namely,  for  the  saying  that  he  was  equroi 
with  God.  To  this  he  answered,  <^That  was 
not  so  spoken;  but  that  He  that  sanctifieth, 
and  they  that  are  sanctified,  are  of  one :  (Heb. 
ii.  11 ;)  and  the  saints  are  all  one,  in  the  Fath- 
er and  the  Son  ;  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bone. 
This  the  Scripture  doth  witness;  and  '  ye  are 
the  sons  of  God ;'  and  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  one ;  and  '  they  that  are  joined  to  the  Lord 
are  one  spirit :  and  they  that  are  joined  to  a 
harlot  are  one  flesh.'  " — Saurs  Errand  to  Da- 
mascus, Gr.  Mystery\  p.  6'J4. 

In  like  manner,  Francis  HowgiU  replies  to 
an  opponent  :  *^  The  first  thing  thy  dark  mind 
stumbles  at,  is,  that  some  have  said  that  ^  they 
that  have  the  spirit  of  Goi,are  equal  mi\i  God.' 
He  that  hath  the  spirit  of  God  is  in  that  which 
is  equal,  as  God  is  equal  and  his  ways  equal. 
And  he  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit : 
there  is  unity,  and  unity  stands  in  equality  itself. 
He  that  is  born  from  above,  is  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  he  said,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one.'  ''And 
when  the  Son  is  revealed  and  speaks,  the  Father 
speaks  in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father,  in  that 
which  is  equal,  in  equality  itself;  there  is 
equalityjn  no/ure,  though  not  in  stature.  P. 
232. 

"  Every  one  of  the  children  of  Light,  in  the 
measure  of  growth  in  Him,  the  same  mind  is 
in  them  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus." —  Wililiam 
^ewsbery,  p.  120. 

*^  And  so  b(*ing  one  in  the  same  spirit, — one 
in  the  same  life, — one  in  the  same  Divine  na- 
ture, (2  Pet.  i.  4,)  even  partakers  of  God's  holi- 
ness, (lleb.  xii.  10,)  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren:  (Heb.  ii.  11,)  nor  is  the 
apostle  ashamed  to  give  them  the  name,  Christ, 
together  with  him."  (I.  Cor.  xi.  12.) — Uaac 
Pennington  s  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  54.  ^ 
I  proceed  to  the  next  extract. 
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'  Articlb  XIX.  <<Here  we^fiDd  that  the 
Son  of  God  saw  no  alternative ;  for  if  he  gave 
up  his  testimony  in  order  to  save  his  natural 
life,  he  couhl  not  be  saved  with  God's  sana- 
tion ;  hence  he  surrendered  to  the  divine  will, 
rather  than  to  hse  his  standing  and  favor  with 
his  Almighty  Father ;  and  what  a  blessed  ex- 
ample it  was." — Darby  Sermon,  p.  16. 

The  Sermon,  immediately  preceding  this  ex- 
tract, alludes  to  the  deeply  affecting  scene,  de- 
scribed in  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  &c.  "  Then  cometh 
Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called  Gethse- 
mane,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples,  *  Sit  ye  here, 
while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.'  And  he  took 
with  hiih  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
began  to  be  sorowful,  and  very  heavy.  Then 
saith  he  nnto  them,  ^  My  soul  is  exceeding  sor- 
rowful, even  unto  death;  tarry  ye  here  and 
watch  with  me.'  And  he  went  a  little  farther, 
and  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed,  saying,  *  O 
my  Father,  if  it  be  posssible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me  I  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt.'     And  he  cometh  unto  his  disci- 

?les,  and  fiodeth  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto 
^eter,  *  What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour  i  Watch  aod  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation  :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.'  He  went  away  again  the 
second  time,  and  prayed,  saying, '  0  my  Fath- 
er, if  this  cup  may  not  pans  away  from  me,  ex- 
cept I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done  V  And  he 
'^  came,  and  found  them  asleep  again,  for  their 
eyes  were  heavy.  And  he  left  them,  and  went 
away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,  saying 
the  same  words.  Then  cometh  he  to  his  dis- 
ciples, and  saith  unto  them,  <  Sleep  on  now, 
and  take  your  rest;  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand, 
and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  sinners.'" 

There  is  no  part  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  that 
furnishes  so  striking  an  evidence,  as  does  the 
above  account,  of  the  truth  of  the .  testin^ony, 
that  he  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin 
excepted  ;  or  that  more  forcibly  exhibits  his 
entire  dependence  on  his  heavenly  Father.  **  O 
my  Father !  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,"  is  the  universal  language  of  human 
nature  under  the  pressure  of  heavy  affliction 
and  trials.  But  strength  from  Ilim  alone  who 
is  **  mighty  to  deliver,"  prompts  the  saving 
clause,  <*  Nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt."  And  as  we  dwell  under  this  power,  a 
holy  resignation  is  experienced,  and  we  are  en- 
abled with  Jesus,  to  pronounce  the  holiest  of 
anthems — *'  Thy  will  be  done." 

^*  That  which  is  sanctified,  and  kept  the  body 
pure,  and  make  all  acceptable  in  him,  was  the 
life,  righteousness,  aud  holiness  of  the  Spirit. 
And  the  same  thing  which  kept  his  vessel  pure, 
it  is  the  same  thing  that  cleanseth  us."  {Isaac 
Pennington,  vol.  8,  p.  3L)  For  he  conquered 
all  bis  sours  enemies  '<  in  our  capacity,  in  every 


respect  in  our  capacity,  except  sin  :  and,  there- 
fore, as  the  arms  in  which  he  conquered  are 
ours,  we  certainly  may,  if  we  will  but  avail  our- 
selves of  the  force  and  omni potency  thereof, 
conquer  all  the  arts  and  powers  of  hell.  (Job 
Scotfs  Salvation  by  Christ.)  Hence  he  said, 
"Be  of  good  cheer ;  for  I  have  overcome 
the  world."  And  this  he  could  not  have 
said  in  sincerity  if  he  had  not  conquered  in  our 
capacity.  *, 

The  holf  child  Jesus,  according  to  apostolic 
testimony,  was  •*  subject "  to  his  parents, 
'^  waxed  strong  in  spirit,"  and  '^  increased  in 
wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man :"  and  thus  by  the  light  and  life  of 
the  Word,  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  will, — 
to  fulfil  and  abolish  the  law.  And  as  John  pre- 
pared the  way  for  him,  so  he  opened  the  way 
in  the  minds  of  men,  for  the  Fpiritual  adminis- 
tration,  by  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders  which 
God  did  by  him,  as  well  as  by  his  sublime  in- 
structions, and  most  heavenly  example  of  puri- 
ty :  for  in  his  whole  life,  doctrine  and  death, 
did  shine  forth  the  clearest  evidence  of  truth , 
goodness,  mercy,  patience,  deep  travail  for  the 
world,  selffdenial,  holiness,  and  triumphant 
martyrdom. — See  William  Penn^s  Christian 
Quaker,  p.  200. 

(To  be  continued.) 


tm 


From  Snow-Bound,  a  Winter  Idyl. 
BT   JOBN  O.  WUITTIBR. 

The  two  Bisters  of  the  poet,  one  of  whom,  bis  con- 
stant companion,  be  has  recently  been  called  upon 
to  moora,  are  thus  described  : 

There,  too,  onr  elder  sister  plied 
Her  evening  task  the  stand  beside ; 
A  full,  rich  nature,  free  to  trust, 
Truthful  and  almost  sternly  just, 
Impulsive,  earnest,  prompt  to  act, 
Aod  make  her  generous  thought  a  fact, 
Keeping  with   many  a  light  disguise 
The  secret. of  self-sacrifice. 

0  heart  sore- tried  1  thou  hast  the  best 
That  Heaven  itselCcould  give  thee, — rest, — 
Rest  from  all  bitter  thoughts  and  things  t 

How  many  a  poor  one's  blessing  went 
With  thee  beneath  the  low  green  tent  . 
Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings  1 

As  one  who  held  herself  a  part 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  iieart 

Against  the  household  bosom  lean, 
UpoB  the  motley-braided  mat 
Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  eat, 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes. 

Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise. 
Oh,  looking  from  iome  heavenly  hill, 

Or  from  the  shade  of  saintly  palms, 

Or  silver  reach  of  river  calms. 
Does  those  large  eyes  behold  me  still  7 
With  me  one  liitle  year  ago  :— 
The  chill  weight  of  the  winter  snow 

For  monihs  upon  her  grave  has  lain  ; 
And  now,  when  summer  south-winds  blow 

And  bries  and  harebell  bloom  again, 

1  tread  the  pleasant  paths  we  trod. 
I  see  the  violet-sprinkled  sod 
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Whereon  she  lenoed,  too  frail  and  weak 
The  hillside  flowers  she  loved  to  seek, 
Yet  following  me  where'er  I  wen^ 
With  dark  ejes  fall  of  loTe'a  content. 
The  birds  are  glad  ;  the  brier-rose  fills 
The  air  with  sweetness  ;  all  the  bills 
Stretch  green  to  June's  unrlbuded  sky; 
Bat  still  I  wait  wiih  ear  and  eye 
For  something  gone  which  sboold  be  nigh, 
A  loss  in  all  familiar  things, 
In  flower  that  blooms,  and  bird  that  sing^. 
And  jet,  dear  heart  I   remembering  thee, 

Am  i  not  richer  than  cf  old  ? 
Safe  in  thj  immortaliij. 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold  ? 

What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thj  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  met 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon, 

Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far, 
SiDce  near  at  need  the  angels  are  ,* 
Aod  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar, 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 
Aod,  white  against  the  evening  star. 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand  ? 


jTom  LlttelFs  Lhring  Age. 

An  Address  on  the  Limits  of  Education^  read 
hefure  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ojifj  November  16,  1865.  By  Jacob  Bigb- 
Low,  M.D. 

In  1829  a  Tolaise  was  published  in  BostOD 
bearing  the  name  of  *'  Eiements  of  Technology.'' 
This  name  was  not  then  in  ase,  nor  was  it  gener- 
ally nnderstood,  except  by  those  who  drew  its 
meiiniog  from  its  etymology.     It  was  not  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  nor  yet  in  Reese's  Cyclo- 
paedia.    In    Worcester's   Dictionary,  where  it 
now  has  a  place,  no  older  authority  is  cited  for 
its  support  than  that  of  the  volume  alluded  to. 
Its  analogue  indeed  was  extant  in  some  other 
Jangnages,  and  fiilty  years  ago  was  published  in 
Jjatin  among  the  ''  'Jheses"  of  the  graduating 
class  of  Harvard  College.     But  its  revival  for 
the  use  of  Knglish  readers  had  to  be  justified 
by  the  assertion  that  it  might  be  found  in  some 
of  the  older  dictionaries. 

Such,  lesfl  than  forty  years  ago,  was  the 
doubtful  tenure  in  English  literature  of  a  word 
which  now  gives  name  in  this  city  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  popular  institution,  a  large  endowment, 
a  magniBecDt  edifice,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  and  commanding  department  of  scien- 
tific study  in  every  quarter  of  the  oiviliaqd 
world. 

It  has  happened  in  regard  to  technology  that 
in  the  present  century  and  almost  under  our 
own  eyes,  it  has  advanced  with  greater  strides 
than  any  other  agent  of  civilisation,  and  has' 
done  more  than  any  science  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  profitable  knowledge,  to  extend 
the  dominion  of  mankind  over  nature,  to  econo- 
mise and  to  utilize  both  labor  and  time,  and 
thus  to  add   indefinitely  to  the  efieotive  and 


available  length  of  human  existence.  And 
next  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  our 
moral  nature,  it  has  had  a  leading  sway  in 
promoting  the  progress  and  happiness  of  our 
race. 

To  appreciate  what  has  been  done  by  the  ap- 
plied sciences  operating  through  their  depend- 
ent and  associate  arts,  we  have  only  to  go* back 
a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century,  to 
the  times  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  and  in 
many  cases  to  those  of  our  own  immediate  fath- 
ers.- In  those  days  of  small  things,  men  were 
compelled  to  pass  their  lives  in  a  sort  of  desti- 
tution which  in  this  age  of  scientific  luxury 
would  be  considered  a  state  of  semi- barbarism. 
The  means  of  domestic  convenience,  personal 
neatness,  easy  locomotion,  rapid  inlelligenoe^ 
agreeable  warmth,  abundant  light,  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual,  were  things  wished  and 
wlaited  for  but  not  yet  found. 

To  us,  their  effeminate  descendants,  it  might 
be  painfully  interesting  Xo  witness  the  efforts 
of  these  hardy  aud  much  enduring  people  X6 
procure  warmth  in  their  dwellings,  by  the 
scorching  and  freezing  of  their  alternate  sides, 
under  the  blast  that  swept  from  many  apertures 
.towards  the  current  of  a  vast  open  chimney. 
And  this  state  of  things  was  hardly  bettered  by 
the  established  zero  temperature  of  an  unwarmed 
church,  or  the  irrespirable  atmosphere  of  a  stove- 
heated  school-room  or  country  court-house.  Our 
recent  progenitors  read  their  dusky  and  infre-  ^ 
quent  newspaper  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  can- 
dle, and  groped  their  way  through  dark  and 
uopaved  streets  under  the  guidance  of  a  peri- 
patetic lantern.  If  in  summer  they  desired  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  there  was  no  ice ;  and  if 
in  winter  they  wished  for  dry  feet,  there  was 
no  India  rubber.  If  in  darkness  they  sought 
for  light,  there  was  neither  gas  nor  even  lucifor 
matches. 

Men  were  stationary  in  their  habits  and  de- 
liberate under  their  necessities.  He  who  would 
communicate  with  a  friend  in  a  neighboring 
State  might  do  it  in  a  week,  providing  he  could 
devote  a  preparatory  week  to  seeking  a  safe  pri- 
vate conveyance.  And  if  any  one  had  occasion 
to  transport  himself  from  one  town  or  city  to 
another,  he  could  doit  on  a  trusty  saddle  horse, 
or  still  more  rapidly  in  the  organized  relays  of 
the  Boston  and  New  York  stage-coach  <*  Des- 
patch Line,"  which  undertook  to  put  him 
through  in  less  than  a  week.  They  nho  went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  could  reach  £ngland 
from  either  of  the  above  named  ports  in  from 
one  to  two  months  if  wind  and  weather  were 
favorable.  Literary  productions  were  written 
out  with  a  goosequill,  and  printed  in  a  reason- 
able time  by  the  labor  of  two  men  toiling  at  a 
hand-press.  Housewives  plied  the  spinning- 
wheel|  the  distaff  and  the  shuttle,  and  webs  ol 
I  o^rse  texture  grew  into  perceptible  existence 
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with  a  speed  which  might  he  compared  to  that 
of  a  growing  vegetable.  Beef  was  roasted  on  a 
revolving  spit,  turned  round  by  a  man,  a  Jog, 
or  a  smoke-jack.  And  wbat  will  hereafter  be 
accounted  still  more  strange,  garments  were 
made  bj  sewing  slowly  together  their  constitu- 
ent parts  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

I  have  taken  technology  as  a  leading  ezpo> 
nent  of  the  great  advance  which  was  to  be  made, 
and  has  been  made,  during  the  lifetime  of  some 
of  us,  in  certain  intellectual  and  practical  im- 
provements of  mankind,  in  supplying  the  wants, 
overcoming  the  difficulties  and  increasing  the 
elegances  of  life.  To  enumerate  all  these  im- 
provements would  simply  be  to  recount  the  great 
steps  by  which  our  own  age  has  advanced  to 
the  elevated  and  privileged  condition  in  which 
we  now  see  it.  And  yet,  although  the  practical 
arts,  in  the  hands  of  science,  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  great  visible  changes  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, it  would  be  presumptuous  to  call  technol- 
,ogy  the  only  field  from  the  cultivation  of  which 
mankind  have  obtained  abundant  and  unlooked 
for  harvests.  In  every  other  walk  or  sphere  of 
science,  literature,  and  refined  humanity,  the 
civilized  world,  with  unfaltering  progress,  has 
pushed  forward,  at  the  same  time,  its  dominion 
over  mind  and  matter. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  remarks  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  appropriate 
to  civilization  which  now  exists  in  the  world  is 
more  than  double,  and  in  many  cases  more  than 
tenfold,  what  it  was  about  half  a  century  ago, 
and  that  therefore  no  individual  can  expect  to 
grasp  in  the  limits  of  a  lifetime  even  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  many  provinces  of 
old  learniDg,  augmented  as  they  now  are  by  the 
Ta8t>^nnexation8  of  modern  discovery.  Still 
farther,  education  which  represents  the  thresh- 
old of  accessible  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
expanded,  must  be  contracted  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  its  requirements,  so  that  while 
all  its  doors  are  freely  kept  open  to  thoee  who 
possess  time,  opportunity  and  special  aptitude 
or  necessity,  a  part  of  them  at  least  must  be 
closed  to  those  who  do  not  possess  those  requi- 
sites. If  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
"  life  was  short,"  while  "  art  was  long,"  how.  is 
it  now,  when  life  is  not  longer,  but  art,  litera- 
ture and  science  are  immeasurably  greater? 
How  will  it  be  in  another  half  century,  when 
new  discoveries  shall  have  arinen  commensurate 
in  their  results  with  those  of  electro- naagnetism 
and  of  solar  actinism,  of  mo<iern  optical  combi- 
nations and  geographical  and  geological  ex- 
plorations? How  will  it  be  with  the  discoveries 
of  newly  armed  astronomers  and  the  oalcala- 
tioDs  of  geometers  yet  to  appear, — with  revolu- 
tions stirred  np  by  chemists  among  elements 
that  have  slumbered  together  since  the  crea- 
tion,— with  the  augmented  conversions  of  heat 
into  force,  driving  inn anierable  meehaDiams  to 


minister  to  man's  pleasure  and  power, — and 
more  than  all,  huw  will  it  be' with  the  cum- 
brous, vast  and  insurmountable  weight  of  books, 
which  shall  render  literary  distinction  a  thing 
of  chance,  of  uncertainty,  perhaps  even  of  im- 
possibility. 

A  law  which  obtains  in  matter,  obtains  also 
ia  regard  to  the  mind  and  its  acquirements, 
that  strength  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
magnitude.  The  static  and  dynamic  strength 
of  materials  for  the  most  part  decreases  as  their 
bulk  increases.  A  column  or  a  bridge  cannot 
be  carried  beyond  a  certain  size  without  crush- 
ing or  breaking  its  substance,  and  a  whale,  if 
unsupported  by  the  surrounding  water,  would 
die  from  the  pressure  of  bis  own  weight.  A 
small  animal  will  leap  many  more  times  his 
length  than  a  large  one,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  slender  limbs  will  not  be  injured  by  the  ex- 
eTtion.  The  useful  developement  of  a  tree  ii 
known  to  Ve  promoted  by  severe  pruning,  and 
where  this  is  impossible,  as  in  primeval  forests, 
the  trees  prune  themselves  and  attain  greater 
height  by  the  death  of  their  under  jbranches, 
the  insufficient  supply  of  sunlight  being  mon- 
opolized by  the  upper  and  dominant  members 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower.  These  examples, 
drawn  both  from  inert  and  organic  matter,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  corresponding  trtith  that 
human  intellect,  though  varying  in  capacity  in 
different  individuals,  has  its  limits  in  all  plans 
of  enlargement  by  acquisition,  and  that  these, 
limits  cannot  be  transcended  without  aggregate 
deterioration  in  distracting  the  attention,  over- 
loading the  memory,  or  overworking  the  brain 
and  sapping  the  foundations  of  health. 

The  school  system  of  New  England  is  at  the 
present  moment  our  glory  and  our  shame.  We 
feel  a  just  pride  that  among  us  education  is  ac- 
cessible to  all,  because  our  public  schools  are 
open  to  the  humblest  persons.  But  in  our  zeal 
for  general  instruction,  we  sometimes  forget  that 
a  majority  of  men  and  women  must  labor  with 
their  hands,  that  the  world  may  not  stand  still, 
and  that  ail  may  not  lose  by  disuse  the  power 
to  labor.  We  cannot  train  all  our  boys  to  be 
statesmen  and  divineti,  nor  all  our  girls  to  be 
authors  and  lecturers,  or  even  teachers.  We 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  drive  them  into  the  false 
position  of  expecting  to  attain  by  extraordinary 
effort  a  place  where  neither  nature  iior  oiroum- 
Btances  have  made  possible.  Many  unfortunate 
children  have  been  ruined  for  life,  in  body  and 
mind,  by  being  stimulated  with  various  induce- 
ments to  make  exertions  beyond  their  age  and 
mental  capacity.  A  feeble  frame  and  a  nervoua 
temperament  are  the  two  sure  consequeuees  of 
a  brain  overwoiked  in  childhood.  Slow  progress, 
rather  than  rapid  growth,  tcnda  to  establish 
vigor,  health  and  happiness.  It  has  always  ap- 
peared to  n.e  that  a  deairable  and  profitable 
mode  of  sohool  education  would  be  one  in  which 
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ererj  hour  of  stody  should  be  offset  by  another 
hour  of  exercise  required  to  be  taken  in  open  air. 

(To  1m  ooutlnaed.) 


■■»• 


A  wise  parent  will  not  plunge  his  child  ipto 
a  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  disobedience^  if 
ha»  can  help  it.  .  If  the  child  is  peevish  and 
unhappy,  and  tending  to  insubordination,  he 
will  not  immediately  launch  a  command^  though 
the  command  itself  may  be  reasonable,  and 
eminently  fit  to  be  obeyed.  He  will  endeavor 
to  soothe,  to  lead  the  troubled  mind  away  from 
its  tfoubles ;  and  when  placidity  is  restored,  and 
the  little  face  is  clothed  with  sunshine^  the 
command  will  be  cheerfully  obeyed. 


■^   Oi 


from  Friend«'  Intelligencer. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  *0. 
BECOKD    MONTH. 

1865. 


Rain  dnriog  some  portion  of 
tbe  24  hours, « 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Snow — iDcrg  very  slight  falls 

Cloudy,  without  storms, 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,...M. 


3  days. 

1    " 
9    '* 

4  " 


11 


<i 


28 


t( 


ra^fpBBATuai,  »Anr,  dbatbb, 
ac. 


Mean  temperatiiTe  of  2d 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  dariog  month , 

Loweiit    do.      do.      do. 

Raio  dariog  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  4  cnrreot  weeks  for 
each  year, 


1865: 


1866. 


2  days. 
4    *« 
2     « 
4    " 


16 


u 


28 


(( 


1866. 


32.60 
154.00 

3.50 

5.83  in. 


(< 


34.14  deg. 

60.50  " 
7.00  " 
6.61  in. 


1550 


1148 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
2d  month  for  the  past  §eventy'tevcn 
years, 

Highest  mevn  of  do.  dorlog  that  entire 
period,  1857, , 

Lowest        do,       do.     1825,  1836,  1838, 


30.54  d^. 


44.03 
24.00 


II 
II 


WIATBE  TBMPBBATUEBS. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Winter 
months  of  1864, 1865, 

Do.        do.    1865,  1866, 

Arerage  of  the  Winter  temperatures  for 
the  past  «6oen/y-^o€  years, 

Highest  Winter  mean  occurring  dnring 
that  entire  period,  1850 — 51, 

Lowest    do.     do.      1814^15,  1835--d6,|26.66 


32.03  deg. 
33.68     " 

31.33  •  •* 

38.33     «* 


II 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  not  only  baa  the 
•wm(&  a  higher  temperature  than  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  as  well  as  the  average  for  twenty- 
ievtn  years  past,  but  that  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  the  witter  temperatures.  The  quantity  of  rain  is, 
altfo,  in  ezceaa  ;  the  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, commencing  with  1825,  shows  nothing  equal 


rery  coldest  day  ever  experienced   in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  chronicled   an    unusual   cumber  of  exten- 
sive fires  all  over  the  United  States,  destroy ing  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  property. 
Philada.,  Third  month  2,  1866.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

There  being  a  manifest  need  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  a  paper  devoted  to  the  culture  and  ad- 
vancement of  children,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  on  the 
first  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  a  Journal  to  be  callad 

THE  children's  FRIEND. 

Its  object  will  be  to  afford  a  medium  through 
which  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends  in 
all  their  beauti/nl  simplicity  may  be  inculcated  to 
the  rising  generation. 

Liberal  in  feeling,  it  will  combine  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable,  the  amusing  with  the  instruciive, 
hence  it  will  contain  Religious  instruetioos,  Moral 
stories,  Poetry,  Literary  and  Scientific  information; 
each  and  all  adapted  to  the  comprehensive  powers  of 
children. 

With  this  objeet  we  ask  for  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  Friends  generally  throughout  the  country, 
trusting  that  through  our  undivided  energies,  "  Thb 
Childbbn's  Fbibnd,"  will  be  an  ever  welcome  visitor 
at  the  fireside. 

The  paper  will  not  be  issued  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  is  obtained  to  insure  it  a  snc- 
ce^s. 

The  earlier  the  names  are  forwarded  the  sooner 
will  we  feel  encouraged  to  enter  upon  the  work  in 
earnest. 

Size,  7  by  11  inches.    Sixteen  pagciB. 

Terms,  $1.50  per  year  in  advance. 

All, who  forward  their  names  prior  to  the  Fifth 
month,  will  remit  the  subscription  on  receipt  of  the 
first  number. 

All  Utters  should  be  addressed  to 

ESTHBB  K.  SmBOBBV 

-      West  Chettsr^  Cheater  Co.^  Pa. 

ITEMS. 

Thb  Rdsso-Amkbican  Tblbobaph. — The  bill  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
detail  a  steam- vessel  from  the  Pacific  squadron  to 
sound  the  opposite  coast,  and  otherwise  to  assist 
the  Russian- American  Telpgraph  expedition  to  lay 
the  cable  at  Bebring's  Strait,  having  been  signed 
by  the  President,  is  now  a  law.  The  line  lacks  only 
about  twenty- five  hundred  miles  of  being  completed 
— nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  continents. 
With  the  assistance  volunteered  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  it  is  likely  to  be  finished  in  a  year. 

Jamaica. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  IS'h 
nit.,  Lord  Card  well  introduced  a  bill  for  the  future 
government  of  Jamaica.  He  briefly  explained  that 
the  Qovernment  had  thought  fit  to  Vatif^  the  decision 
which  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  had  arrived  at, 
abolishing  itself,  and  it  would  be  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  government  similar  to  that  in  Trinidad,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  if  the  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful, then  it  would  be  made  permanent.  If  not, 
some  other  government  would  be  devised. 

Madame  Dora  d'Utria  has  been  admitted  in  place 
of  that  distinguished  traveller,  the  late  Mndame  Ida 
Pfeiffer,  to  the  French  Imper  ial  Society  of  Geography, 
founded  in  1821  by  Malte  Brun. 

CoKOBBss. — Among  other  bills  and  resolutions  the 
following  were  before  the  Senale.  The  House  con- 
current resolution  declaring  that  no  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative ehall  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  Coi  - 
gress  until  the  National  Legislature  decides  that 
their  States  are  entitled  to  representation,  was  several 


to  it  in  any  setond  month  during  that  period.    The 

winter,  <u  msimiI,  hasembraced  a  great  deal  of  stormy,  .  «      : 

nnploasant  weather;  has  rejo'coJ  in,  It  is  said,  the  j  days  nnder  debate,  and  finally  passed.    A  resolution 
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WM  offered  and  adopted  'calUoc^  upon  ibe  President 
to  furnish  to  the  Senate  copies  of  all  pApers  designa- 
ting certain  persons  as  Provisional  Governors,  and 
an  occoont  of  ihe  palary  they  have  been,  allowed  ; 
the  oaths  thej  in>\y  have  taken  before  entering  upon 
their  duties;  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  Gon)i:ress  for  officers  of  the  United 
States,  th(n  why  they  did  not  take  the  same.  Also, 
copies  of  any  commuuieations  in  his  possession  from 
such  persons  to  any  convention  or  legislative  assem- 
bly in  their  respective  States.  'Also/copies  of  anj 
constitution,  articles  or  laws  purporting  to  have  been 
adopted  in  such  Stages,  lo  far  as  the  same  aff  ct  the 
present  condition  of  such  States  and  the  rights, of 
persons  therein.  A  petition  from  authors  and  pub- 
lishers was  presented,  asking  for  an  international 
copy-right  Uw  between  this  country  and  Great  Brit- 
.  aio,  which  was  referred.  Another  petition  was  read 
asking  a  change  in  the  manner  of  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice- President  of  the  United  States,  and 
making  the  election  direct  by  the  people,  instead  of 
through  the  medium  of  electors.  The  bill  to  grant 
land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Sprfogfirld,  Missouri,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  was  passed. 
The  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  neat  cattle, 
as  a  me  ins  of  protection  against  the  introduction  of 
tbe  cattle  plague,  was  passed,  and  awaits  the  Presi- 
dential approval  to  become  a  law. 

HotHSi. — A  bill  to  continue  In  force  and  amend  the 
present  act  6«titblishing  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was 
presented  and  referred.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  thorezpedi- 
ency  of  relieving  auctioneers  from  taxes  on  sales  of 
property  under  judgment.  The  same  committe  were 
also  directed  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  paper.  Tbe  Senate  bill  for  the 
protection  of  persons  in  their  civil  rights  was  reported 
with  several  amendments.  It  declares  all  persons, 
without.  di:)tinction  of  color,born  in  the  United  States, 
are  cilisens.  After  some  time  spent  in  debnte  it  was 
postponed  until  tbe  8th  inst.  X  petition  was  pre 
sentedfrom  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  setting  forth  tbe 
deplorable  state  of  things  existing  ihere,  asking  that 
the  national  troops  be  not  withdrawn,  and  protesting 
against  tbe  organization  of  the  milliia.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

Tbk  Frkbdmkn.— Superintendent  Eberhart  reports 
from  Georgia  that  the  recent  returns  show  that  there 
are  throughout  tbe  St^ite  62  freedmen's  schools,  89 
teaobers,  6,569  pupils — an  increase  in  one  month  of 
5  schools,  22  teacbers,  and  2,218  pnpils.  In  the  First 
month,  the  frecd-people  contributed  $538  to  the  sup 
port  of  their  schoolsyand  in  tbe  city  of  Augusta  over 
$'i,000  during  the  past  six  months  for  their  suffering 
brethren.  G^^n.  C.  B.  Fisk,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
tbe  Bureau  for  Tennessee,  reports  that  in  education, 
industry,  justi<'e  and  good  order  there  is  a  steadyoid- 
vancement.  Tbe  superintendents,  chosen,  geaerally 
from  citizens,  hnve  earnestly  and  successfully  labored 
to  place  tbe  freed  men  in  good  homes  at  fair  wages, 
or  for  a  share  of  the  crops  raised.  Bat  few  depend- 
ents upon  the  Government  cburity  are  now  in  jthe 
State.  Iq  Twelfth  month,  only  $620.28  were  expended 
in  subsistence  to  the  poor. 

Organizations  amoogibe  freedmen  themselves,  for 
the  relief  of  their  own  poor,  have  reudr^red  valuable 
service.  The  Nnshville  Piovldent  Association,  a  so- 
ciety conducted  by  the  colo'ed  people  of  that  city, 
has  its  coil  and  wood  depot?,  soup*bonse3,  phy- 
sicians, kc.  Tbii  society  relieves  the  suffering  poor 
,  without  distinction  of  color,  and  diiily  reports  ex- 
*  hibit  that  a  greater  number  of  white  than  of  colored 
persons  are  its  beneficiaries.  M<iny  widows  and 
O'phiins,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  fell  fighting  to 


perpetuate  slavery,  have    been  fed    and    warned 
through  tbe  kindly  offices  of  this  association. 


BOOKS  FOR  8ALE: -Journal  of  Hugh  Judge,  prloe TS 
Joamal  of  John  Comly,  (600  pagMi). HW 

rr^ndB*  HlareUiuiy,  (Qrigia%]ly  12toIs.,)  4tb  TOl.oat  of  print,  8.01 
Hlmory  of  Delaware  Ooanty,  Penna..  containing  intereetSng 

aooonnta  uf  early  Frlenda,  with  engravlngt:  680  pages-  •  •  SjOS 
Convcrutlont,  Dincnsfiunt,  and  Ant^dotm,  bj  Tbomaa  Story^iW 
The  Worlcii  of  Isaac  Pennington.  4  toIs^  making  2100  pp,       ojOO 

Tbe  New  Teetament,  MaroC's  edition,  flue  clnar  type. LOS 

Otmly's  Reader,.  •  •  '50  oenta.  Ontral  1^-bool  llt«der.  - ••  75 
Memoir  of  Priaellla  Cadwallador,  50.  Bellangve's  Journal,  T5 
Jaoney  a  Life  of  Pox,  $1.25.  Do.  Penn,    $1.25  and  $100 

**       llistoiy  of  Frienoa,  Tol.  in Lli 

Decline  of  Frienda  by  Jaaney,  Rowntre«^  and  Fisbn. 

Kdaration  in  tbe  society  of  Friendu 00 

Fuulki^'a  Friends'  Almanacs  for  1866 •      M 

6^0 Emioa  Oomlt.  No.  131  Nortb  Tth  St.,  PBfla. 

WKSTKD^k  altnation,  by  a  Female  Teacber,  qoallfled  to 
iniitruct  in  tbe  uanal  Bnfclfsh  branches,  baring  aeTeral 
years'  experience.  Friend^  JSkhoal  wtferrtd.  Good  reoomoMDd* 
ations  if  required.    Address  or  apply  to 

]S¥M<m  OOVLY, 

310xt  pm(b610.  131  N.  Seventh  8t 

'VTEW  ARTIGLES.-~Tbe  Qradnated  Measure  and  Fnnnel  «om- 
11  bined,  Russ*  Sclftsor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Seiasors  Ibr  Sewing 
Marbinee,  the  Clntoh  Brace,  wnlch  does  not  require  tbe  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  tbe  Vegetable  Slioer,  for  beeta,  ooeamben, 
Ac    For  iMie  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Tainf  Aif  A  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        No.  885  (Bight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Nfafk. 

CHIiSTBR  AGADEMT.—A  Boarding  and  Day  Scbool  fur  both 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Kvery  branch  of  a  solid  IBng- 
llsh  Education  is  taugbt  in  this  .\auieu)y,  togetlier  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  varieties.  Thoroughaeas  In  all 
tbe  stndi«*a  is  insisted  upon,  and  eiip««ial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  tbe  ^craU  as  well  as  tbe  inteiUd  of  tbe  pupils.  A  Pn- 
mHry  Department  Is  aonnected  with  the  SchouL  Pnpils  can  antar 
at  any  time. 
4^PleaM  send  for  a  drenlar. 

Gcosai  GiLVBET,  PtineipaL 

TH0M4S  OiLBBar,     \  M,^,t»m^ 

2  ws  I3t  5wm  wnfiid.  H.  Louise  Cl&hct,  j  -••"*""«« 

^^ . ■ ■   . . 

JH.  RIDQW.4T  A  CO..  COMMISSION  DEALERS  In  Berries, 
•     Peaches,  Apples.  Ooiona,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Itound  Potatoea, 
Butter,  Poultry,-  Eggs,  Dritid  Frnita.  aud  «»rpry  •{    -  ipti^m  o 
Ckmntry  Produce.     Office   \o.  125    DclHware  Avenue  Market, 
Pbiladflpbia.    Consif  nments  solicited,  and  orders  fyr  shippfog 
promptly  attended  It. 
2l013tvlvnKp. 

WALL   PAPERS— WINDOW    Sli A Di':S--002 'Spring  Gaidem 
Street,  (one  square  fnim  Qermantown  l>i*pot,j  PbiuMlelpbSiu 
Bo8ines«  in  any  part  (^  tbe  Oouutry  attended  tu  promptly,  and  at 
City  rates. 
2mo3  xmnp. 8  F.  BALDiRgTow  A  Sow. 

KENNETT  SQUARE  SEMINARY— Fox  Ouui.— Tbe  next  m^ 
siou  of  this  instltntioa  wlil  commence  on  the  last  Third  day 
of  Second  month,  1806.    Inquire  for  Circular  of 
2  3  3m.  4:^0.  Tmo.  Evaft  T    Swatws,  Principal. 

ALL  PAPER  I  WALL  PA  PER  I    Jteduced  to  124, 18  «im«  » 
cents.    Gold  and  QlasMl  Paper  Hangings  redooed.    Lines 
Window  Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  dvaigns  and  all  sissa. 
My  piices  are  moderate.    Work  done  in  Country.    Gall  at 

E.  S.-J0BX8T0R*8 

U.XIuR  SqUAKB  DSPOV, 

wm  9t  fafta.  Wo.  1088  Spring  Garden  St.  below  lltb,  Pbila. 

THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  CoMPANT  OF 
PQILADELPHIA.— lneorpurat«4  by  the  State  of  Feanvyl- 
▼ania,  3d  mu.  22, 18({6.  Insures  live«,  allows  interest  on  deposit^ 
and  grants  annuities.    Capital.  $150,000. 

JHrectors^Stimntl  R.  Sblpi<>y,    leramlab  Hacker, 
Joahna  tl.  Morria,      Richard  Wuod, 
Richard  Cadbury,       Henry  Ualiies, 
T.  Wistar  Brown,      Win.  0.  Lougstreth. 
Charles  F.  Collin. 
RowtAVo  Pabst,  Jetuarjf.  Samuh.  E.  Baincr,  niiiiilmt 

Ottco— No.  Ill  Sunth  Fourth  Stieet. 

W.  WiLuaroftCB  Wutax,  General  Agent,  at  tbe  ofllre  of  tha 
Company. 826  6rti  110  aw 

ELLEVCE     FEMALE     INSriTOrE.—A     HOABDtM«-SoBO«ft 
roR  Girls.    The  Kail  anrl  Winter  Term  of  this  hoaltbfblly 
and  beautifully  located  Institution.,  will  rommeace  lOcb  mo.  3i^ 
1865,  and  «>otinne  in  session  twenty-eight  weeks. 

For  details  see  Clreular,  to  olttain  wblob,  aOdroas  th»  Priftclp«l% 
Attleboro*  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

IsKAn  J.Gbkbajii,    lp_|-«|,»^i. 
85  tf.  a X  na w.  Japi  P.  Grabamb,       /  Princlpala. 
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TBBM8:— PATABLB  IN   ADTANOB. 

Piper  If  iMoed  •my  Bemfli-dAy,  ftt  Three  Dalian  per 
$UiO  lot  Giabf ;  or,  fMr  eopies  Ibr  HO. 
Aceote  fer  Clvbe  will  be  expeeted  to  pay  for  the  entire  Clab. 
Tbe  INwtefe  on  thU  paper,  peid  in  advanee  at  the  offlee  where 
H  is  nerired,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  20  oanta  ayaar. 
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or  QUAKBBISM. 
(OanttniMd  Atom  pace  2.) 

The  second  objeotioD  ia,  that  the  Quaker  dis- 
coones  haye  geoeralij  less  in  them,  and  are 
oeoasioaallj  less  eonnected  or  more  confased 
than  those  of  others. 

It  must  be  obTuras,  when  we  ooonder  that 
the  Qnaker  ministers  are  often  persons  of  but 
little  emdition,  and  that  their  principles  forbid 
them  to  premeditate  on  these  occasions,  that  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  the  same  logical  diri- 
sion  of  the  sabjeet,  or  the  same  logical  provings 
of  giFcn  points,  as  in  the  sermons  of  those  who 
spend  hours,  or  e?ett  days  together,  in  compos- 
ing them. 

With  reep^ct  to  the  apparent  barrenness,  or 
the  little  matter  sometimes  discoTerable  in  their 
sermons,  they  wonld  reply,  that  Ood .  has  not 
gifen  to  cTery  man  a  similar  or  eaual  gift.  To 
some  he  ban  given  largely ;  to  others  in  a  less 
degree.  Upon  some  he  has  bestowed  gifts,  that 
may  edify  the  learned ;  npon  others  such  as  may 
edify  the  illitente.  Men  are  not  to  limit  his 
spirit  by  their  owb  notions  of  qnalifioations. 
Like  the  wind,  it  bloweth  not  only  where  it 
listeth,  bo»  as  it  listeth.  Thus  preaching,  which 
may  appear  to  a  scholar  as  below  the  ordinary 
standard,  may  be  more  edii^ing  to  the  simple- 
hearted  than  adiscourse  better  deliTcred,  or  more 
emditely  expressed,  Thns  again,  preaching, 
which  BMiy  be  made  up  of  high-soanding  words, 
tad  of  a  BMohanieai  ■saaner  and  an  affected 


tone,  and  which  may,  on  these  acconnts,  please 
the  man  of  learning  and  taste,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  dross  by  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  or 
acquirements.  And  thns  it  has  hsppened,  that 
many  have  left  the  orators  of  the  world  and 
joined  the  Quaker  Society,  on  account  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  discourses  which  they  hare 
heard  among  them. 

With  respect  to  Quaker  sermons  being  some- 
times less  connected  or  more  confused  than 
those  of  others,  they  would  admit  that  this 
might  apparently  happen ;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain it  in  the  following  manner.  Their  min- 
isters, they  would  say,  when  they  sit  among  the 
congregation,  are  often  given  to  feel  and  discern 
the  spiritual  states  of  iudiTidnals  then  present, 
and  sometimes  to  belicTe  it  necessary  to  de- 
scribe snch  states,  and  to  add  such  advice  as 
these  may  seem  to  require.  Now  these  states 
being  A^quently  different  from  each  other,  the 
description  of  them,  in  consequence  of  an  ab- 
rupt transition  from  one  to  the  other,  may  some* 
times  occasion  an  apparent  inconsistency  ia 
their  discourses  on  such  occasions.  The  Qua- 
kers, however,  consider  all  such  discourses, 
or  those  in  which  states  are  described,  aa 
among  the  moot  efficacious  and  useful  of  those 
delivered. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Qua- 
ker sermons,  there  are  circumstances  worthy  of 
notice  with  respect  to  the  Quaker  preaohen. 
In  the  first  place,  they  always  deliver  their  dis- 
courses with  great  seriousness.    They  are  also 
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singalarlj  bold  and  honest,  when  they  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty,  in  the  censure  of  the  vices  of 
individuals,  whatever  may  be  the  riches  they 
enjoy.  The;  are  reported  also,  from  unques- 
tionable autferity,  to  have  extraordinary  skill 
in  diseerning  the  internal  condition  of  those 
who  attend  their  ministry,  so  that  many,  feeling 
the  advice  to  be  addressed  to  themselves,  have 
resolved  upon  their  amendment  in  the  several 
oases  to  which  their  preaching  seemed  to  have 
been  applied. 

As  1  am  speaking  of  the  subject  of  ministers, 
I  will  answer  one  or  two  questions,  which  I 
have  often  heard  asked  concerning  it. 

The  first  of  these  is,  do  the  Quakers  believe* 
that  their  ministers  are^uniformly  moved,  when 
they  preach,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

I  answer — the  Quakers  believe  they  may  be 
so  moved,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  so  moved. 
They  believe  also  that  they  are  often  so'moved. 
But  they  believe  again,  that  except  their  minis- 
ters are  peculiarly  cautious,  and  keep  particu- 
larly on  their  watch,  they  may  mistake  their  own 
imaginations  for  the  agency  of  this  spirit. 
And  upon  this  latter  belief  it  is,  in  part,  that 
the  office  of  elders  is  founded,  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

The  second  is,  as  there  are  no  defined  boun- 
daries between  the  reason  of  man  and  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  how  do  the  Quakers  know  that 
they  are  favored  at  any  particular  time,  either 
when  they  preach  or  when  they  do  not  preach, 
with  the  visitation  of  this  spirit,  or  that  it  is,  at 
any  particular  time,  resident  within  them  ? 

Richard  Olaridge,  a  learned  and  pious  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  who  gave  up  his  benefices,  and  joined 
the  society  of  the  Quakers,  has  said  a  few  words 
in  his  Tractatus  Hierographicus,  upon  this 
subject,  a  part  of  which  I  shall  transcribe  as  an 
answer  to  thu  latter  question. 

'<  Men,''  says  he,  '*  may  certainly  know,  that 
they  do  believe  on  the  Son  of  God,  with  that 
faith  that  is  unfeigned,  and  by  which  the  heart 
is  purified  :  for  this  faith  is  evidential  and  as- 
suring, and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  certain.  Now  they,  who  certainly  know  that 
they  have  this  knowledge,  may  be  certain  also 
of  the  spirit  of  Chrbt  dwelling  in  them ;  for 
*  he  that  belteveth  an  the  Son  of  God,  hath 
the  wiinest  in  himsel/;^  and  this  witneto  is  the 
spirit;  for  it  is  *  the  spirit  ttat  beareth  wit- 
nes,'  of  whose  testimony  thoy  may  be  as  cer- 
tain, as  of  that  faith  the  spirit  beareth  witness 

to." 

Again — "  They  may  certainly  know  that 
they  love  the  Lord  above  all,  and  their  neigh- 
bor as  themselves.  For  the  command  implies 
not  only  a  possibility  of  knowing  it  in  general, 
but  also  of  such  a  knowledge  as  respects  their 
own  immediate  concernment  therein,  and  perso- 
nal benefit  arising  from  a  sense  of  their  con- 


formity  and  obedience  thereunto.  And  seeing 
they  may  certainly  know  this,  they  may  also  as 
certainly  know  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwelleth 
in  them  ;  for '  God  is  lore,  and  he  that  dwell- 
eth in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him/ 
And  *  if  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in 
us,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.'  In  the 
same  manner  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  many 
other  marks  from  text  of  Scripture,  by  which 
he  conceives  this  qnestion  may  be  determined." 
I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  the  Quaker  preaching,  by  an  extract  from 
Francis  Lambert  of  Avignon,  whose  book  was 
published  in  the  year  1516,  long  before  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Quakers  took  its  rise  in  the  world. 
*<  Beware,"  says  he,  ''that  thou  determine  not  pre- 
cisely to  speak  what  before  thou  hast  meditated, 
what  soever  it  be ;  for  though  it  be  lawful  to 
determine  the  text  which  thou  art  to  expound, 
yet  not  at  all  the  interpretation ;  lest,  if  thou  doest 
so,  thou  takest  from  the  Holy  Spirit  that  which 
is  his,  namely,  to  direct  thy  speech  that  thou 
mayest  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  j^oid  of 
all  learning,  meditation,  and  experience ;  and 
as  if  thou  hadst  studied  nothing  at  all,  commit- 
ting thy  heart,  thy  tongue,  and  thyself,  wholly 
unto  his  spirit;  and  trusting  nothing  to  thy 
former  studying  or  meditation,  but  saying  to 
thyself  in  great  confidence  of  the  divine  promise, 
the  Lord  will  give  a  word  with  much  power 
unto  those  that  preach  the  Gospel." 

(To  be  eontlniMd.) 
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THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN   LIFE. 

Little  words,  not  eloquent  speeches  or  ser- 
mons ;  little  deeds,  not  miracles  nor  battles^ 
nor  one  great  act  or  mighty  martyrdom, 
make  up  the  true  Christian  life.  The  little 
constant  sunbeam,  not  the  lightning;  the  waters 
of  Siloah, ''  that  go  softly  "  in  their  meek  mis- 
sion of  refreshment,  not  '*the  waters  of  the  river 
great  and  mighty,"  rushing  down  in  torrent 
noise  and  force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a  holy 
life.  The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  lit- 
tle inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudences,  little  in- 
dulgences of  self  and  of  the  flesh,  little  acts  of 
indolence  or  indecision,  or  slovenliness  or  cow- 
ardice, little  equivocations  or  aberrations  from 
high  integrity,  little  touches  of  shabbiness  or 
meanness,  little  bjts  of  covetousness  and  pen- 
uriousness,  little  exhibitions  of  worldliaess  and 
gaiety,  little  indifFerences  to  the  feelings  or 
wishes  of  others,  little  outbreaks  of  temper  and 
crossness  or  selfishness  or  vanity;  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  little  things  as  these  goes  far  to 
make  up  at  least  the  negative  beauty  of  a  holy 
life.  And  then,  attention  to  the  little  duties 
of  the  day  and  hour,  in  public  transactions,  or 
private  dealings,  or  family  arrangements;  to 
the  little  words  and  tones;  'little  benevolences, 
or  forbearances,  or  tendernesses ;  little  self-do- 
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nialB,  mlf  reatrainte,  and  self-forgetfulDess ; 
little  plans  of  quiet  kindness  and  thoughtful 
eoDBideration  for  others;  punctuality  and 
method,  and  true  aim,  in  the  ordering  of  each 
day — these  are  the  active  developments  of  a 
holy  life,  the  rich  and  divine  mosaics  of  which 
it  is  composed.  What  makes  yon  green  hill  so 
hcantifnl  ?  Not  the  out^^tanding  peak  or  stately 
elm,  but  the  bright  sward  which  clothes  its 
slopes,  composed  of  innumerable  blades  of  grass. 
It  is  of  small  things  that  a  great  life  is  made 
up;  and  he  who  will  acknowledge  no  life  as 
great  save  that  which  is  built  up  of  great  things^ 
will  find  little  in  Bible  characters  to  admire. 
"—Bonar, 


■  ■•»  ■ 


From  *R«aioii  in  Religion.*' 

THS  REVELATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

BY  FBI0BBIC  HINB7  H£DQB. 

The  New  Testament  speaks  of  '<  the  Spirit'' 
very  much  aa  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of 
Jehovah  or  <<  the  Lord."  When  the  Old  Testa- 
meot  says,  "  The  Lord  spoke,"  or  "  The  word 
of  the  Lord  came,"  to  this  or  that  prophet,  the 
New  Testament  substitutes  Spirit, — ''Jesus  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,"  <'  The 
Spirit  said  to  Philip,"  «  The  Spirit  said  to 
Peter,"  &c.,  &c.  The  same  thing  is  meant  in 
both  cases,  but  the  different  phraseology  makes 
a  difference  between  the  two  dispensations.  The 
same  fact,  the  same  power,  is  differently  con- 
ceived. In  one  case  it  is  formal,  concrete, — an 
individual.  In  tbe  other  it  is  liberal,  diffusive, 
— an  influence.  When  the  Jew  thought  of  his 
Jehovah,  it  was  somewhat  as  the  Gentile  thought 
of  his  Jove.  He  thought  of  him  as  a  powerful 
individoal,  as  a  wise  and  strong  man.  When 
the  evangelists  thought  of  the  Spirit,  they 
thought  of  it  as  a  breath,  a  vision,  a  whisper  in 
the  heart;  a  subtile  influence  informing  the 
miod,  inspiring  the  will,  directing  the  life. 

The  persotttfioation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  New 
Testament  is  merely  rhetorical ;  but  the  churoh, 
not  satisfied  with  a  figure  of  speech,  converted 
the  rhetoric  into  dogma.  They  constituted  the 
Spirit  a  distinct  person  in  the  Godhead.  No 
harm  in  thisy  if  by  ''  person  "  is  meant  nothing 
more  than  a  manifestation.  But  with  many 
the  idea  of  penoos  hardens  into  that  of  inde< 
pendent  individuality.  The  Spirit  is  conceived 
•8  a  being,  distinct  from  the  Father,  instead  of 
a  character  of  or  in  God  the  Father.  This  was 
act  the  intent  of  the  doctrine,  as  defined  by 
the  eoQiicUa  of  the  Churoh.  It  conflicts  with 
the  accompanying  doctrine  of  the  ''  procession/' 
as  it  is  enlled,  '*  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Spirit 
is  said  to  proceed  from  God.  And  this  proces- 
sioQ  was  not  once  for  all,  but  still  continues.  It 
is  not  a  past  transaction,  a  fact  accomplished, 
bat  a  presMit  and  constant  process.  The  lan- 
guage 10  not  '<  proceeded/'  but  *<  proceeds." 
The  qoeatioa  aroee  in  the  ages  which  developed 


this  doctrine,  whether  the  Spixit  proceeds 
directly  and  solely  from  God,  or  from  God 
throQgh  Christ  The  Greek  church  taught, 
and  still  teaches,  that  the  Spirit  is  wholly  and  ^ 
only  from  the  Father.  The  Latio  or  Roman- 
Catholio^ Church  maintained,  and  still  maintains, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  And  the  Latin  church  is  right :  the 
interior  meaning  of  that  doctrine  is  that  the 
spiritual  creation,  like  the  material,  is  based  on 
intelligence.  There  can  be  no  holiness  without 
insight. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  that  particular^agenoy  of 
God,  direct  or  indirect,  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  qpan- 
kind.  It  is  God  acting  in  this  partiolar  way 
as  distinguished  from  God  in  nature. 

Self- manifestation — ^the  revelation  of  himself 
in  rational  minds — must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
end  of  all  God's  doing.  The  visible  universe  is 
one  revelation, — ^intelligible  only  when  viewed 
as  such.  '*  Day  unto  day  uttereih  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  Nature 
reflects  to  intelligent  minds  the  divine  wisdom 
and  love.  But  nature  could  never  convey  the 
most  distant  idea  of  moral  good.  The  truth 
which  we  attempt  to  express,  when  we  say  that 
God  is  just,  that  God  is  holy ;  the  fact  of  a 
moral  law,  duty,  conscience,  aocouotableness, — 
these  have  no  prototype  or  symbol  in  nature. 
This  is  something  of  which  nature  is  uncon- 
scious. The  animal  world  exhibits  something  of 
instinctive  love,  something  of  blind  attachment, 
but  nothing  like  justice,  holiness.  This  is  '^  the 
way  which  no  fowl  knoweth/'  which  ''  the  vul- 
ture's eye  hath  not  seen/'  and  which  '^  the  lion  s 
whelps  have  not  trodden."  ''  The  abyss  saith, 
It  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  sea  saith.  It  is  not  with  . 
We  should  know  God  only  as  mig'aty, 


me. 


wise,  and  beneficent,  never  as  holy  and  just, 
were  there  not  another  creation  and  revelation 
co-parallel  with  the  material, — the  moral  crea- 
tion, the  re7elation  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  God  is 
revealed  as  moral  law,  and  as  moral  and  Spiritual 
good. 

The  element  and  medium  of  this  moral  crea- 
tion is  the  moral  nature  which  always  accom- 
panies conscious  intelligence,  here  and  wher- 
ever conscious  intelligence  is  found.  Its  mv 
terials  are  rational  souls.  Of  these  *'  living 
stones,"  the^  divine  Architect,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
compiles  the  Spiritual  fabric  which  all  good 
men  are  helping  to  build,  and  whoso  completion 
will  be  the  consummation  and  the  crown  of  time. 
The  Christian  Church,  in  the  vision  of  the 
apostles,  was  identified  with  that  fabric,  *^  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone ;  in  whom 
all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  The  Chris- 
tian Church  in  their  theory  is  not  only  the  pro- 
duct, but  the  earthly  representative  and  em- 
bodiment of  the  Holy  Spirit    At  once,  both 
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agent  and  objeotj  creator  and  creature,  it  sends 
forth  the  influences  which  convert  the  world, 
and  grows  and  reproduces  itself  by  the  influ- 
ences it  sends  forth. 

If  now, from  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  turn  to  its  practical,  human  side,  ^we  find 
in  its  action  on  human  individuals  a  twofold  in- 
fluence. The  Spirit  acts  on  the  reason  and  on 
the  will.  It  inspires  the  knowledge  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truths,  and  it  quickens  the  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  We  are  influcDCcd  by  it  in 
our  perceptions  and  in  our  practice. 

First,  our  perceptions, — the  knowledge  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth.  All  knowledge  par- 
take more  or  less  of  inspiration.  Our  mental 
faculties  are  not  the  sources  of  truth.  In  and 
of  themselves,  they  see  nothing  mud  know 
nothing.  They  are  but  organs, — secondary 
agents.  As  the  soundest  eye  conveys  no  image 
to  the  mind,  until,  the  light  from  without  has 
touched  its  nerve,  so  the  keenest  intellect  can 
never  comprehend  the  simplest  truth,  until 
moved  to  action  by  some  impulse  from  abroad. 
Not  that  any  knowledge,  strictly  speaking,  is 
imparted.  We  acquire  nothing  by  passive  re- 
ception alone.  All  truth  is  the  product  of  our 
own  minds.  But  the  mind  can  produce  only 
as  it  is  quickened  from  abroad.  If  this  is  true 
in  respect  to  secular  knowledge,  how  much 
more  in  respect  to  spiritual.  If  the  truths 
which  relate  to  the  kingdoms  of  nature  come  by 
inspiration,  how  much  more  the  truths  which 
relate  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  Why  was  it 
that  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  failed  to  pene- 
trate those  mysteries  which  are  now  familiar  to 
the  dullest  minds  ?  Why  is  it  that  many  an 
uneducated  Christian  possesses  on  these  subject' 
a  depth  of  insight  which  puts  to  shame  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world  ?  Why,  but  that  the  troths 
of  this  order  are  apprehended  by  some  other 
faculty  than  the  sensuous  understanding.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  teacher  here.  And  the  fact 
illustrates  the  equalizing  power  of  the  Spirit, 
which  not  only  overrules  the  factitious  distinc- 
tions of  social  rank,  but  sets  at  naught  those  in- 
tellectual disparities  which  separate  more  wide- 
ly between  man  and  man.  More  than  any 
scheme  of  human  polity,  it  levels  society  by 
raising  the  lowest  to  an  equality  with  the  high- 
est in  that  which  in  all  is  highest  and  best.  It 
preaches  its  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  so  main- 
tains the  equal  rightfl  of  the  mind,  without 
which  all  otner  equality  is  futile  and  vain. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  communication  of  truth  f  It 
is  the  agency  of  the  sun  in  the  natural  world. 
The  spirit  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the 
eye.  Its  office  is  not  to  impart  truth,  but  to 
show  it.  To  those  who  seek  the  truth  in  sin- 
cerity, the  aid  of  the  spirit  will  not  be  wanting. 
Let  the  eye  be  open,  the  heart  free,  and  the 
understanding  will  be  full  of  light.    Doubt  and 


unbelief  will  vanish  away;  the  spirit  will  guide 
into  all  truth. 

CTo  be  flontiiiiiad.) 
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80RAP8  FROM  ''  TELLS  Or  SWA&THMOOB 

HALL." 

The  following  letter  will  not  be  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  early  de- 
velopments of  the  women  Friends'  meetings  for 
Discipline,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Society.  Of  the  abode  of  the  writer  I  only 
know  that  when  William  Edmundson  was  hold- 
ing meetings  from  place  to  place  in  the  north  of 
England,  he  speaks  of  being  at  Margaret  Faw- 
ceti^t  at  Elkstonef  and  next  day  had  a  meeting 
at  Pardshaw  Cragg ;  hence  we  conclude  she  be- 
longed to  Cumberland,  or  a  place  adjacent : — 

Margaret  Fawoett  to  Margaret  Fox. 

"  The  5th  day  of  the  Bth  mo.  [October],  16Y7. 
'  "Dear  Margaret, — In  the  weighty  truth, 
which  the  Lord  hath  placed  a  measure  of  in  me, 
do  I  salute  thee,  with  all  thy  dear  and  tender 
children ;  for  my  love  is  truly  to  you  all,  and 
my  soul  delights  in  your  prosperity,  as  I  believe 
you  do  in  mine ;  for,  dear  Margaret,  thou  hath 
been  as  a  mother  to  many  children,  and  I  with 
many  more  have  received  strength  and  nourish- 
ment from  thee. 

^'  And,  dear  M.,  that  which  chiefly  occasion- 
eth  me  at  this  time  to  write  nnto  thee,  is  to  give 
thee  to  understand  something  of  our  proceed- 
ings in  our  women's  meetings,  concerning  the 
book  that  was  given  forth  from  your  quarterly 
meeting  at  Copley. 

'<  Our  womeo's  meeting  was  the  next  Third- 
day  after,  where  our  dear  friend  and  brother, 
Jo.  Banckes,  did  much  assist  us  in  our  proceed- 
ings ;  he  read  the  book,  and  Friends  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  Lord's  power  and 
presence  was  much  with  us  and  among  us ;  and 
we  gave  notice  that  day  that  Friends  should 
bring  in  their  testimonies  about  tithes  the  next 
women's  meeting,  which  accordingly  was  done, 
and  J.  B.  took  their  testimonies,  one  by  one, 
from  their  own  mouth :  which  I  believe  was 
given  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  where  any  was 
wanting,  they  brouoht  them  tu  the  next  woraen'a 
meeting  or  before,  and  ail  or  the  most  part  be- 
longing to  our  women's  meeting  are  found  clear 
in  their  testimonies,  which  are  a  I  ready  gathered 
up  and  recorded  in  a  book  we  have  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

*^  And  further  this  is  to  let  thee  understand 
that  we  had  the  book  to  our  quart^Tly  meeting, 
where  we  did  intend  it  should  be  rcbd,  and  Jo. 
Steel  and  I  did  acquaint  Friends  of  it  before 
the  meeting,  but  some  Friends  in  the  ministry 
being  there,  took  up  the  timC)  so  that  it  could 
not  conveniently  be  read  that  day,  which  was 
no  small  grief  to  my  spirit.  (J.  B.  was  then  in 
Westmoreland.)  After  the  meeting  I  oouid  do 
no  less  than  speak  of  it^  and  delivered  it  to  the 
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next  women's  mceiiag,  and  desired  them  to  copy 
it  OTer  and  send  it  through  the  ooantj,  that  so 
the  seryioe  whereupon  it  goeth  forth  may  be 
performed.  , 

'*  Andy  dear  heart,  there  is  one  thing  more  in 
Bj  mind  to  signify  to  thee,  which  is  coneern- 
ing  the  disbursements  of  oar  oollectioos,  and 
setting  of  it  down  in  writing ;  it  is  not  at  all 
agreeable  with  my  spirit,  neither  with  several 
more  good  Friends  belonging  to  our  meeting, 
for  we  are  satisfied  that  many  honest  Friends 
that  may  stand  in  need^  will  rather  sufiFer  much 
th.tn  take  anything  of  us,  if  it  must  be  made  so 
publio  as  to  stand  upon  record.  Dear  M.,  I 
could  do  no  loss  than  give  thee  my  judgment  in 
this  matter,  hoping  thou  wilt  bear  with  me  as 
one  who  with  thee  would  have  all  things  well. 
No  more,  but  my  true  love  unto  thee  and  all 
thine.     Thy  nearly  rehted  friend  and  sister, 

"  Maroarbt  Fawcbtt. 

(P.  S.)  "The  number  of  Friends  belonging 
to  our  women's  meetings  that  have  given  in 
their  testimonies  ooncerning  tithes  are  109." 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  above  letter 
was  written,  that  some  diversity  of  opinion  and 
practice  existing  among  Friends  respecting 
tithe,  the  yearly  meeting  put  forth  a  document, 
before  alluded  to.  requesting  that  all  members 
who  held  opinions  on  the  subject  would  state 
them  in  writing  to  their  respective  monthly 
meetings,  and  have  them  recorded.  These  are 
the  tettmiofiies  mentioned  by  Margaret  Fawcett. 

ETEBNITY  OV  QOOD  AND  EVIL  INfLUENOE. 

We  ean  form  no  competent  ideas,  at  present, 
of  the  effects  of  good  any  more  than  of  evil.  What 
we  do  oi  either  is  merely  the   kindling  of  a 
fire ;  how  far  it  may  burn  we  cannot  tell;  and, 
geaerally  speaking,  our  minds  are  but  little 
occupied  about  it.    Who  can  calculate  the  ef- 
feettf  of  a  modest  testimony  borne  to  truth ;  of 
an  importunate  prayer  for  its  success ;  of  a  dis- 
interested act  of  self-denial ;  of  a  willing  con- 
tribution ;  of  a  seasonable  reproof;  of  a  whole- 
Bome  oounsel;  of  even  a  sigh  of  pity  or  tear 
of  sympathy?   Each  or  any  of  these  exercises 
may  be  the  means,  in  the  Lord's  hand,  of  pro- 
ducing that  in  the  bosoms  of  individuals  which 
may  be  communicated  to  their  connexions,  and 
from  them  to  tl|pira,  to  the  end  of  time.   When 
fesaits  so  enduring  hang  upon  human  agency, 
how  immensely  important  is  seen  to  be  the 
sphere  of  each  man's  influence  I    He  is,  each 
day  of  life,  forming  the  eternity  of  others  as  well 
M  his  own.     The  tablet  on  which  he  is  oon- 
linoaily  making  inscriptions  never  decays. — 
Whether  he  does  good  or  evil,  it  goes  beyond 
him,  lives,  and,  it  may  be,  accumulates  for  ever. 
The  earthly  memory  of  the  wicked  may  perish, 
bat  never  bis  moral  influence.    That  goes  be- 
fore him  to  the  judgment,  and  draws  after  it 
throvgh  all  the  cycles  of  his  future  being.  ^'  He 


that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever," 
not  more  in  existence  than  in  influence.  Truly, 
in  every  hour  and  act  of  life  we  are  making  up 
the  sum  of  our  own  and  of  others'  eternity.— 
Andrew  Puller. 
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For  Friends'  IotelIIg«iie«r. 

The  following  '*  Thoughts  on  Books  and 
Reading''  were  published  in  Birmingham, 
England,  a  number  of  years  ago,  by  Joseph 
Bevan  Braithwaite,  and  were  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  tract  for  circulation  among  Friends. 

8.  B.  F. 

He  who  duly  reflects  upon  the  exquisite 
delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  vast  capacity  either  for  good  or  evil,  will 
not  easily  overrate  the  importance  of  tts  right 
culture,  and  of  having  the  influences  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  of  a  pure  and  healthful 
character.  Among  the  influences  affecting  it, 
few  are  more  powerful  or  constant  than  books. 
The  choice  and  character  of  our  reading  may, 
therefore,  profitably  form  a  frequent  subject  for 
reflection. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  be  thought  great 
readers ;  but  it  is  well  for  such  to  remember, 
that  it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we  digest, 
that  nourishes  the  mind.  '^  It  matters  not,'' 
says  an  old  writer,  *^  how  man  j  books  thou  hast, 
but  how  good :  multitude  of  bookb  do  rather 
burden  than  instruct,  and  it  is  far  better 
thoroughly  to  acquaint  thyself  with  a  few 
authors,  than  to  wander  through  many." 

The  mind  requires  nourishing  food.  Trifling 
reading  enfeebles  it.  Lord  Bacon  wisely  says, 
"  Bead  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider  J^  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  great  secret  of  what  we  read. 
If  books  were  more  commonly  judged  by  their 
real  weight,  how  many  popular  works  would  at 
once  shrink  into  insignificance  1  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  of  the  millions  of  immortal  minds 
that  accustom  themselves  to  reading,  which, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance,  is  found  to  contain 
little  else  than  the  lightness  of  vanity.  How 
many  that  might  have  attained  the  stature  of 
full  grown  men,  have  thus  become  enervated, 
dwarfish,  deformed  or  crippled.  With  desires 
formed  for  the  highest  enjoyments  and  under- 
standings capable  of  the  noblest  improvement, 
the  reading  of  trifling  and  pernicious  books, 
the  habit  of  mental  association  with  low,  mean, 
and  unworthy  thoughts,  has  prostrated  the  ener- 
gies of  thousands,  and  debased  them  below 
themselves. 

As  an  intimate  friend  has  sometimes  been 
styled  a  second  self,  so  our  favorite  books  may 
be  justly  called  the  mirror  of  our  minds.  It  may 
be  well  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in  this  glass. 
We  fear  that  some  would  be  ashamed  of  their 
own  reflected  image.  The  vast  accumdation  of 
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trifling  publications  of  late  yearS;  makes  it 
needfal  to  be  espeoiallj  on  our  guard  against 
tbcm.  The  plain  truth  is,  we  have  no  time  for 
such  reading ;  and  we  must  be  bold  enough  to 
say  so,  and  act  accordingly.  Let  none  of  our 
young  friends  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  they 
hayci never  read  much  which  the  world  loudly 
applauds.  Let  them  beware  of  being  led  astray 
by  a  Taio  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature 
of  the  age.  Let  them  not  imagine  that  any 
reading  is  necessary  to  their  character  or  stand- 
ing in  general  society,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  Christian  purity  of  taste  or  feeling. 
Some  of  them  have  very  little  time  for  reading 
of  any  kind ;  such  ought  to  be  especially  care- 
ful that  the  little  which  is  granted  them  be 
duly  improved.  Let  not  the  precious  moments 
be  squandered  upon  trifles.  Lay  out  the  little 
that  you  have  to  spend  upon  the  best  invest- 
ments. Remember  that  that  which  costs  noth- 
ing is  not  worth  buying.  The  book  that  can  be 
read  without  thinking,  will  be  read  without  im- 
provement. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  and  uncharitable 
thus  summarily  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  inferior 
authors.  All  that  is  asked  is,  that  they  should 
be  treated  according  to  their  merits.  No  one 
ought  surely  to  think  it  unreasonable  that  the 
best  and  worthiest  should  be  first  entertained. 
And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  he  who 
takes  the  pains  to  read  and  digest  the  good  books 
first,  will  not  only  be  amply  rewarded^  but  will 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  any  others. 
''  A  good  book,''  says  Milton,  in  characteristic 
language,  "  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.''  And  when  all  may  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  communion  with  such  spirits, — 
inteltectual  companionship  with  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  all  ages, — is  it  not  surprising  that 
any  should  seem  to  prefer  mean  and  low-lived 
acquaintances  ?  Here  are  those  whose  charac- 
ters are  well  known,  who  have  stood  the  severest 
test,  who  come  recommended  to  us  by  the  best 
judges,  who  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
our  esteem  and  confidence ;  they  invite  us  to 
partake  of  their  most  precious  gifts^  and,  as  it 
were,  court  our  society  and  friendship;  and 
shall  we  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject  their  favors, 
and  rather  choose  associates  that  will  degrade 
instead  of  ennobling  us^  who  intrude  upon  us 
without  suitable  recommendations,  and  leave  us 
unimproved,  or,  it  may  be,  disgraced  and  pol- 
luted, by  their  idle,  worldly,  or  sensual  conver- 
sation ? 

But  in  making  choice  of  our  favorites,  we 
should  beware  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  genius.  It  is  not  the  possession,  but  the 
employment  of  talent,  that  gives  real  worth  to 
the  character;  and  they  who  have  perverted 
their  gifts  and  opportunities,  however  abundant, 
are  surely  more  worthy  of  our  just  aversion. 


than  of  being  treated  as  familiars  and  friends. 

The  man  who  employs  wealth  not  his  own, 
for  his  own  purposes  and  enjoyments,  who 
openly  sets  at  naught  the  most  express  declara- 
tions of  trust,  is  accounted  a  disgrace  to  society. 
And  shall  they  be  thought  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence and  regard,  who,  having  received  all 
their  boasted  knowledge,  illaminations  and  wis- 
dom from  "  the  Father  of  Light,"  have  indeed 
magnified  themselves  in  them,  but  Him  they 
have  not  glorified  ? 

It  is  of  tlfe  highest  importance  to  accustom 
our  intollectnal  appetite  to  wholesome  food,  and, 
in  so  doing,  we  shall  quickly  lose  our  relish  for 
any  other.  The  more  our  hearts  are  seasoned 
with  divine  grace,  the  less  pleasure  shall  we 
have  in  the  writings  of  men,  whose  talents, 
however  great  or  brilliant,  have  not  been  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Him  who  gave  them. 
The  true  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  know  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  an  abiding  in  Him ; 
they  have  tasted  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  His 
heavenly  presence,  and  can  no  longer  delight  in 
such  unholy  fellowship.  Their  joys  spring 
from  .the  pure  fountains  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
consolation,  and  they  rather  loathe  than  long  for 
the  polluted  streams.  They  feel  how  much  is 
implied  in  the  solemn  injunction,  ''  Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption ;"  and  are  often  re- 
minded, while  yet  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
earth,  ^<that  that  which  is  highly  esteemed 
among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 

To  the  studious  it  may  be  said,  accustom  your- 
selves to  habits  of  careful  reading.  Do  not  be 
satisfied  with  assertions  second-band.  The  old 
rule  is  a  good  one:  '^ Truth  is  the  purest  at 
the  fountain  head."  Do  not  dip  into  too  many 
books.  It  is  true  economy  to  confine  ourselyea 
to  the  best.  The  really  good  books  contain  all 
the  necessary  information,  which  is  only  feebly 
and  inadequately  repeated  in  others.  Then, 
again,  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  do  not  grasp  at 
too  many,  but  rather  confine  yourselves  to  those 
within  reach,  which  more  immediately  concern 
you,  and  of  which  you  are  capable.  If  your 
tastes  are  not  decided,  prefer  subjects  which 
are  important  and  useful,  before  those  which 
are  less  so.  Study  not  from  motives  of  vanity 
or  the  love  of  display.  Eyer  bear  id  mind 
the  apostolic  injunction,  to  avoid  "  foolish  and 
unlearned  questions,"  which  are,  indeed,  ^'  un- 
profitable and  vain."  Not  that  indolence  is  to 
be  indulged  in  or  recommended ;  but  that  our 
time  and  talents,  which  are  given  to  us  as  a 
precious  trust,  shall  be  diligently  appropriated 
to  the  worthiest  uses. 

If  we  duly  consider  the  uncertainty  and 
shortness  of  life,  we  shall  think  it  needful  to 
put  a  cheek  upon  many  curious  and  difficult  in- 
quiries which  naturally  agitate  our  minds,  and 
be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  be- 
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caiue  we  hare  oeitlier  time  nor  opportanltj 
liere  apon  earth  adequately  to  searcli  them  oat. 
And  if  oar  first  and  greatoHt  concern  he,  as  it 
oafi^ht  to  he,  "  to  giTe«^diligeDoe  to  make  onr 
calling  and  election  sure,"  we  shall  not  be  idle. 
Onr  talents  will  fiod  ahundant  occupation  iu  the 
plain  path  of  practical  holioess.  And  in  this 
work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love^  we  may  often 
be  cheered  with  the  recollection,  that  the  period 
of  our  intelligent  existence  is  not  limited  by  the 
boands  of  time;  that,  on  the  contrary,  this 
present  life  is  but,  as  it  were,  the  childhood  of 
the  soul,  (1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  12,)  aod  that  in  the 
eternity  which  awaits  the  faithful  bolieyer,  all 
right  desires  for  improyoment  will  be  satisfied, 
infinitely  beyond  his  present  conceptions.  An 
eternity  of  love,  light,  and  wisdom,  shall  fill 
his  cup  to  overflowing.  Freed  from  the  con- 
tagion of  sin  and  the  weakness  of  mortality, 
with  an  understanding  renovated  and  enlarged, 
and  capacities  fitted  for  his  new  enjoyments,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  all  the  glorious  discoveries 
that  may  be  then  unfolded  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Gk)d,  and  the  mysteries  of  His 
kingdom,  which  in  this  world  it  is  not  possible 
he  should  ever  apprehend  or  even  conceive. 
*'  Then  shall  he  know  even  as  he  is  known." 


submit  ourselves  unto  Ood;   draw  nigh  unto 
him,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  us." 

There  is  one  lawgiver  who  is  able  to  save 
and  to  destroy.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another !  Oh !  may  we  each  and  all  be  willing 
to  seek  for  that  holy  anointing  to  which  all 
have  access,  and  let  the  bygones  be  by^nes ; 
and  believe  me  that  an  attention  to  this  Divine 
principle  will  make  us  wiser  than  all  the  teach- 
ings of  men. 

With  respect, 

Hallidat  Hoopbs." 


Specific  duty  is  a  matter  between  every  soul 
and  its  God.  If  a  man  has  really  become  a 
child  of  God,  God's  will  will  henceforth  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  life.  He  will  desise 
nothing  so  much  as  to  find  out  what  God  wishes 
him  to  do,  and  then  to  do  it.  Loving  God 
whom  he  hath  not  seen,  he  will  love  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen.  He  will  no  longer  seek 
his  own  but  his  neighbor's  good.  Self  will  be 
deposed  from  the  first  place  in  his  heart,  and 
God  will  reign  supreme.  The  deposed  monarch 
may  set  on  foot  many  a  rebellion,  and  the  king- 
dom may,  for  a  long  time,  have  but  little  quiet, 
but  the  end  will  surely  be  peace,  and  he  shall 
come  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 


I  <■» » 


BXTRAOT  FKOM  A  LETTER. 

A  friend  writing  to  us  from  New  Garden, 
after  expressing  regret  at  the  republication  of 
Gibbons^  Review,  closes  his  letter  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

"  Now,  when  just  emerging  from  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  conflicts  that  history  gives  an 
aceount  of,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
oonflicting  opinions  of  men,  we  think  the  time 
demands  something  consolatory,  something  that 
will  draw  and  bind  together,  instead  of  that 
which  will  scatter  and  divide.  For  my  part,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  that  there  has  ever  much 
good  grown  out  of  a  discussion  upon  doctrinal 
points. 

In  aoeordance  with  the  ability  afforded,  which 
ii  but  limited,  I  feel  willing  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  men  to  that  principle  wliich 
alone  is  sufficient  to  direct  us  aright,  which 
oomea  not  from  man,  but  from  God.  Had  the 
children  of  men  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
world  attended  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Apos- 
tle, in  which  he  says  that  which  may  be  known 
of  God  is  manifest  in  man,  what  a  different  aspect 
would  this  world  have  presented  from  what  it  now 
does.  Instead  of  denouncing  one  another  with 
hard  names — traducing  and  defaming  each 
other's  characters — the  minds  of  men  would 
have  been  leavened  with  meekness  and  hu- 
mility, and  love  to  onr  fellow  men  would  have 
abounded  throughout  the  land :  let  us  therefore, 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  '*  be  willing  to 


PUT  YOUE  OHILDBEN  TO  BED. 

There  may  be  some  mothers  who  feel  it  to  be 
a  self-denial  to  leave  their  parlors,  or  firesides, 
or  work,  to  put  their  little  children  to  bed. 
They  think  that  the  nurse  could  do  it  just  as 
well — that  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  hears 
the  children  say  their  prayers. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  pleasure  of  opening 
the  little  bed  and  tucking  the  darling  up,  there 
are  really  important  reasons  why  the  mother 
should  not  yield  this  privilege  £o  any  one.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  time  of  all  times  when 
a  child  is  inclined  to  show  its^onfidence  and 
affection.  All  its  little  secrets  come  out  with 
more  truth  and  less  restraint ;  its  naughtiness 
through  the  day  can  be  reproved  and  talked 
over  with  less  excitement,  and  with  the  tender- 
ness and  calmness  necessary  to  make  permsr 
nent  impressions. 

If  the  little  one  has  shown  a  desire  to  do 
well,  and  be  obedient,  its  effort  and  success 
can  be  acknowledged  and  commended  in  a 
manner  that  need  not  render  it  vain  or  self 
satisfied. 

We  must  make  it  a  habit  to  talk  to  our  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  get  from  them  an  expression 
of  their  feelings.  We  cannot  understand  the 
characters  of  these  little  beings  committed  to 
our  care  unless  we  do.  And  if  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  govern 
them  wisely,  or  educate  them  as  their  difierent 
natures  demand. 

Certainly  it  would  be  unwise  to  excite  young 
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ohildreo,  bj  too  much  cooversation  with  them, 
just  before  putting  them  to  bed.  Every  moth- 
er who  carefullj  studies  the  temperament  of 
her  children  will  know  how  to  manage  them  in 
this  respect.  But  of  this  all  mothers  may  be 
assured :  that  the  last  words  at  night  are  of 
great  importance—eyen  to  the  babes  of  the 
flock.  The  very  tone  of  the  yoice  they  last 
listened  to,  makes  an  impression  on  their  sensi- 
tive organization. 

Mother,  do  not  think  the  time  and  strength 
wasted  which  you  spend  in  reviewing  the 
day  with  your  little  boy  or  girl :  do  not  neg- 
lect to  teach  it  how  to  pray,  and  to  pray  for  it 
in  si-mple  and  earnest  language,  which  it  can 
understand. 

Soothe  and  quiet  its  little  heart,  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  day.  It  has  had  its  disappoint- 
ments and  trials  as  well  as  its  play  and  pleas- 
ures. It  is  ready  to  throw  its  arms  around  your 
neck,  and  take  its  '<  good  night"  kiss. — Moth- 
er's jdagazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  UONTH  17,  1866. 

Southern  Quarterly  Meetinq. — This 
meeting  was  held  as  usual  at  this  time  at  Little 
Creek;  Del.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  28th  ult.  It  em- 
braces within  its  limits  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virgtaia,  and 
chronicles  upon  its  records  the  names  of  many 
poted  and  valuable  Friends  :  among  whom  may 
be  enumerated  Daniel  and  Warner  Mifflin, 
Elisha  Dawson  and  Sarah  Cowgill.  Most  of  the 
older  members  who  once  constituted  this  meet- 
ing have  passed  from  their  field  of  earthly 
labor,  while  many  of  those  younger  in  life 
have  left  the  *enes  of  their  early  childhood  to 
take  part  among  the  busy  throngs  in  the  crowded 
cities.  From  these  causes  mainly,  it  has  grad- 
ually become  reduced  in  numbers,  and  within 
the  past  few  years  some  of  the  smaller  branches 
have  been  discontinued. 

Through  oommunications  received  from  two 
of  our  subscribers,  we  learn,  that  though  the 
meeting  recently  held  was  thought  to  be  some- 
what smaller  than  usual,  yet  there  was  an  evi- 
dence of  life  which  gave  encouraging  promise 
for  the  fiiture. 

On  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  a  large  com- 
pany assembled  at  the  meeting-house  in  Cam- 
den. The  gathering  was  of  a  social  character, 
being  composed  mostly  of  young  Friends  and 
of  those  feeling  an  interest  in  the  Society  and 


its  principles.  After  reading  a  portion  of  the 
discipline,  subjects  connected  with  our  views 
and  testimonies  were  presented  by  different  in- 
dividuals; queries  were  propounded  and  aa- 
swered,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  all, 
especially  the  younger  membera,  to  keep  near  to 
the  body  of  Friends.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested, and  it  was  thought  that,  as  most  of  iha 
Monthly  Meetings  are  small,  there  would  be  a 
benefit  in  mingling  in  this  way  once  in  three 
months.  They  therefore  adjourned  to  meet  at 
a  Friend's  house  (it  being  more  convenient)  oo 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  their  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, held  in  the  5th  month  nezt,  at  Third 
Haven,  Md. 

The  Youth's  Meeting  at  Little  Creek,  on 
Fifth- day  morning,  was  large  and  aatisfactoryi 
a  number  attending  not  in  membership  with 
Friends.  The  gospel  truths  delivered  appeared 
to  have  a  solemnizing  tendency,  and  a  hope  was 
felt  that  the  labor  bestowed  was  not  in  vain. 

On  the  same  evening  an  appointed  meeting 
was  held  in  Camden,  which  was  also  krgelj 
attended,  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  A 
solemn  quiet  pervaded  the  assembly,  which 
listened  with  deep  attention  during  the  presen- 
tation of  views  by  exercised  Frieodd.  It 
is  the  general  impression  that  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  the  other  meetings  in  connection, 
were  held  to  advantage,  and  Friends  separated, 
renewed  in  spirit. 


ttn 


The  Meeting  at  Reading. — ^The  Circular 
Meeting,  which  was  one  of  a  series  held 
once  in  three  months  at  Reading,  under  the 
care  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  oc- 
curred on  the  4th  inst.,  and  was  attended  by 
several  of  the  Committee.  Although  there  are 
few  Friends  at  this  place,  yet  the  house  was 
filled,  and  the  quiet  deportment  and  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  audience  indicated  the  interest 
felt  on  the  occasion. 


■  mtm  « 


DxvDj  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1865,  Mabt 
Elm  A,  daughter  of  Francis  P.  and  Deborah  Smith, 
of  Octoraro,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  in  the  46th  year  of  her 
age,  leaving  to  survivors  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  pale  messenger  did  not  find  her  aoprepared, 
but  read/  and  willing  to  depart  and  be  at  peace. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  month,  1865,  Dkbobab 

Smith,  wife  of  Francis  P.  Smith,  in  the  73d  jear  of 
her  age;  a  minister,  mach  esteemed,  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  This  dear  friend,  although  for  several 
years  a  great  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  was  truly  a 
bright  example  of  cheerfulness  and  patience,  and 
when  health  permitted,  was  diligent  in  the  attend- 
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asoe  of  neetingi,  and  feelingly  exhorted  her  fitmllj 
and  others  to  that  religioas  dntj.  The  small  meet- 
lag  of  which  she  was  a  member,  as  well  as  society 
at  large,  will  seoaibly  feel  that  her  departure  has  left 
a  Toid  in  their  midst,  but  we  trust  they  will  take 
fresh  eonrage  from  her  bright  example,  and  in  the 
reflection,  that  in  her  last  illness,  (although  her 
bodily  Bofferiog  was  most  acute,)  she  gav'e  namis- 
takable  eridence  ilfkt  her  peace  had  long  been  made 
with  her  Redeemer,  her  work  bad  been  done  in  the 
daytime,  and  she  was  ready  to  enter  into  that  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteous  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 

DisD,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1865,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Mabt,  only  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Amy  Townsend,  in  the  16th  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  of  Oswego  Particular  tf  eeting. 

Although  separated  in  early  life  from  her  devoted 
parents  and  many  friends,  yet  they  are  not  left  to 
mourn  like  those  that  haTe  no  hope,  for  her  end  was 
peace. 

,  on  the  26th  of  Second  month,  1866,  at  the 

residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Eyre,  in 
Hiddletown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Pbbbb  Knight,  aged  52 
years ;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  of  spotted  fever,  on  the  18th  of  Second  mo., 

1866,  at  Fall  Creek,  Ind.,  Thomas,  only  son  of  Ben- 
jamin  S.  and  Maria  J.  Cockayne,  in  the  3d  year  of 
his  age. 

,  on  the  eTening  of  the  24th  of  Second  month, 

1866,  at  her  residence  in  New  Garden,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Saeah  WiCKBRSBAM,  aged  91  years  and  6  days. 
She  was  an  esteemed  member,  and  for  many  years 
an  Slder,  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting. 

Truly,  "a  mother  in  Lrael  has  fallen^"  Born  of 
parents  who  had  themselves  been  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  she  happily  received  from  them  an 
esLTly  traioing  in  the  same  school.  The  genial  influ- 
ence of  tbeir  parental  care  and  religions  instroction 
in  her  early  life  was  no  doobt,  under  Providence,  a 
means  of  preserriog  her  in  that  simplicity  and 
Christian  meekness  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
her  later  years.  With  no  more  than  a  mere  rudi- 
mentary school  education,  and  a  stranger  to  the  so- 
called  modem  refinements  of  civilization,  she  was 
enabled  to  discharge,  in  a  becoming  manner,  the 
numerous  and  responsible  duties  which  devolve 
upon  woman  in  the  various  social  relations  in  which 
she  was  placed. 

Bf  rendering  due  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  her  Pirine  Master,  she  also  became  qualified  to 
discharge  her  religious  duties  in  a  manner  whioh 
yielded  her  present  peace  of  mind,  and  gave  her  an 
as^nraoce,  when  the  things  of  this  world  were  fading 
from  her  view,  of  receiving  the  final  answer,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things;  enter  ihou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
It  was  this  assurance  which  sustained  her  under 
protracted  and  severe  bodily  affliction,  in  patient 
resignation  to  the  Master's  will,  and  enabled  her  to 
stog  His  praise  as  on  the  banks  of  deliverance.  It 
was  this,  too,  which  enabled  her  experimentally  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  **  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory."  Verily,  to  one  thos  forti- 
fied by  faiih,  as  shown  by  her  works.  Death  has  no 
sting — the  Grave  has  no  victory — for  "  the  tft'/i^  of 
death  is  tm.''  £.  M. 

,  on  the  iTih  cf  Second  month,  1866,  of  diph- 
theria, Jmbsm  Blackbubk,  aged  1  year  and  5  months, 
son  of  fliram  and  Mary  Ann  Blackburn,  of  Duaning'a 
Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1865,  near  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  WiLLU  T.  SuAW,  youngest  son  of  Ed- 


ward and  Peninnah  H.  Shaw,  in  the  10th  year  of 
her  age. 

DiBD,  ou  th^  8tb  of  Eleventh  month,  1865,  Avv, 
wife  of  Jas.  Troeblood,  Jr.,  in  the  7l3t  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  and 
Highland  Creek  Particular  Meetings,  Washington 
Co.,  Ind. 

-^of  scarlet  fever,  ou  the  2d  of  Third  month, 

1866,  GsoBQB  GASEII.L,  SOU  of  Richard  S.  and  Sarah 
Ann  Rid g way,  aged  13  years  and  1  month;  mem- 
bers of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting. 


■  — »  I 


The  Secretary  of  the  Clothing  Committee  of 
"  Friends  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  "  requests  that  those  who  have  ob« 
tained  sewing  from  the  room,  Eighth  and  Arch  Sis., 
will  return  the  garments  when  finished  to  Henry 
Laiog,  No.  30  N.  Tbird  St.,  instead  of  to  the  former 
place.  The  room  No.  800  Arch  St.  is  closed  for  the 
present. 

Gen.  Howard,  of  the  Frecdmen's  BureaQ,  proposes 
forwarding  from  Washington  some  of  the  surplus 
colored  population.  The  first  company  is  expected 
in  Philadelphia  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  and  will 
be  accommodated  at  the  House  of  Industry,  718 
Catharine  St.,  where  those  needing  their  labor 
shoold  apply.  Other  companies  will  be  brought  on 
as  fast  as  the  demand  will  warrant. 


I   «m   ■ 


Tor  Frionds'  IntelliKenoer. 
TEIENDS'  SOCIAL  LYOEUM. 

At  a  meeting  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  on 
the  27th  nit.,  the  lecture  was  by  Dr.  H.  Allen, 
upon  Animal  Electricity  and  Phosphorescence. 
He  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  similarity 
existing  between  the  phenomena  of  electricity 
and  phosphorescence,  as  derived  from  inorganio 
or  organic  sources.  This  resemblance  wis 
very  exact  in  tHe  former,  bnt  less  marked  in 
the  latter  case.  Animal  electricity  is,  as  far  as 
its  efifects  are  concerned,  identical  with  that 
elicited  by  friction  and  heat  -,  animal  phospho- 
rescence, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  equiya* 
lent  with  the  light  yielded  by  phosphorus. 

The  principal  forms  were  seen  to  be  confined 
to  the  ^hes  among  vertebrates,  and  to  the  class 
of  centipedes  among  articulates.  A  torpedo 
(Torpedo  electricus)  is  the  European  electrical 
ash ;  a  large  species  of  eel  ( (rymnotm  electricus) 
is  the  South  American ;  while  an  unsightly  cat- 
fish, (Malapherurus  electricus,)  from  the  rivers 
Nile,  Niger  and  Senegal,  gives  to  the  African 
fauna  an  animal  possessing  this  power. 

The  electricity  in  all  these  forms  is  generated 
in  special  organs.  In  the  instance  of  the  tor- 
pedo,  these  are  placed  upon  either  side  of  the 
head ;  in  the  eel,  along  the  lateral  aspects  of 
the  body ;  and  in  the  catfish,  in  a  loose  tissue 
placed  everywhere  beneath  the  skin.  The 
electrical  centipede,'  {Scolopcndra  electricuSy) 
from  Europe,  appears  to  be  able  to  give  shocks 
from  any  portion  of  its  frame. 

Philosophers  have  endeavored  to  prove  from 
these  that  all  nervous  action  is  electrical  in  its 
nature.  This  idea  originatued  with  Galvani, 
who  discovered  that  by  bringing  a  current,  in- 
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daoed  by  plaeiog  together  a  sheet  of  copper 
and  one  of  zinc,  in  contact  with  the  nerre  of  a 
leg  of  a  frogj  preyioosly  removed  ^om  the  body, 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  instantly 
ensned.  He  inferred  from  this  experiment 
that  he  had  supplied  the  force  which  bad  been 
removed  by  death,  and  Ahat  the  nervou%  power 
and  the  a^ent  he  had  employed  were  con- 
vertible. His  opinion  appeared  to  recoive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  all  electrical  organs 
are  very  largely  supplied  with  nerves,  and  from 
the  observation  that  portions  of  the  brain  and 
the  terminal  branches  of  some  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  seemed  in  their  construction  to  re- 
semble a  number  of  electrical  machines. 

But  it  was  found  in  subsequent  experiments 
that  the  agent  affecting  the  maintenance  of 
nerve- power  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
electricity.  Thus  copper  wire  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  but  it  fails  to  transmit 
nervous  impressions.  A  string  tied  around  a 
nerve  produces  paralysis  of  motion  beyond  the 
ligated  point,  but  no  ligature,  however  tightly 
drawn  about  a  conductor,  can  obstruct  an  elec- 
trical current.  It  was  then  concluded  that 
electricity  and  enervation  were  dependent 
upon  dififerent  causes. 

While  enabled  to  say,  therefore,  that  nerve 
power  is  not  electrical,  we  are  no  nearer  the 
solution  of  the  problem  presented  in  the  elec- 
tric fishes  than  before.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  this  variety  is  obtained  from  its 
special  organs  as  a  distinct  product^  And  is,  per- 
haps, analogous  to  a  secretion. 

The  lecturer  observed,  that  while  electricity 
is  seen  chiefly  in  the  higher,  phosphorescence 
is  most  marked  as  a  property  of  the  lower  forms. 
The  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  presence  of  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom, — the  Noctiluca  miliaria.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  minute  creature,  but  is  capable  of 
giving  out  interrupted  flares  of  light ;  and  when 
large  numbers  of  individuals  act  together,  that 
sheet-like  glimmering  is  produced  so  character- 
istic of  the  midnight  sea. 

Another  organism  was  mentioned  as  a  promi- 
nent light  producer.  Pyrosoma,  or  fire  body, 
belonging  to  the  moUusca  division,  is  a  com- 
posit  animal :  that  is,  one  made  up  of  many 
individuals,  growing  from  a  common  stock;  and 
being  subjected  to  common  influences.  Its 
light  is  vivid  and  long  continued.  Some  other 
animals,  such  as  certain  jelly  fishes,  sharks,  &o.| 
also  at  times  become  phosphorescent. 

Among  air-breathers,  the  glow-worm  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  fire-fly  of  our  own  country,  were 
mentioned  as  familiar  examples.  In  these,  the 
light  comes  from  the  rings  of  the  binder  part 
of  the  body.  A  phosphorescent  gleam,  it  has 
been  claimed,  but,  probably,  upon  insufficient 
ground|  occasionally  emanates  frcm  the  eyes  of 


our  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  from  the  eye 
of  man  himself. 

The  speaker,  in  conclusion,  did  not  believe 
that  animal  phosphorescence  had  any  essential 
connection  with  the  light  derived  from  mineral 
substanoes.  It  was  held  to  be  rather  a  result 
of  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth,  death  and 
decay  which  are  continually  going  on  in  the 
minutest  particles  of  living  structures. 


Review  of  "A  Declaration,"  <j&c.,  published  hy 
(rrder  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828.    By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  IS.) 

Article  XXI.  "  Every  Christian  must 
come  up  UDder  the  influence  of  the  same  Light 
that  guided  Jesus  Christ ;  that  Christ  that  fras 
his  Saviour,  and  Preserver,  and  that  power 
which  enabled  him  to  do  his  work,  will  enable 
us  to  come  on  in  the  same  path." — Decl.  p.  22. 
Quaker ,  vol.  1,  p.  44. 


FARALLKL  PASSAGES. 


'^  The  seed  was  formed  into  a  vessel  like  ours, 
but  without  sin,  in  which  the  ^ure  lamb  ap- 
peared in  the  pure  power  of  life,  which  kept 
the  v(^8sel  pure ;  and  so  he  who  was  to  be  the 
first  fruits,  had  the  honor  above  all  his  brethren ; 
being  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
fellows."  "  By  fueling  and  knowing  the  Iamb 
in  our  vessels,  we  know  also  what  was  the  lamb 
in  his  vessel." — Isaac  Pennington,  vol.  S,  p. 
30. 

't  In  subjection  to  the  same  will  which  the 
head  obeyed"  <^ are  the  members  sanctified." 
^Ibid,  vol  4,  p.  128. 

"  We  witness  him  the  same  Christ  ab  was 
IN  THAT  BODY  that  suffered  at  Jerusalem.'' — 
WUliam  Dewsbery,  p.  120,  j 

"  He  had  a  greater  anointing,  than  the  rest 
of  his  brethren." — Elias  Bicks,  Quaker,  vol.  1, 
p.  42. 

"  Is  not  the  substance,  the  life,  the  anoint- 
ing, called  Christ,  wherever  it  is  found  f  Doth 
not  the  name  belong  to  the  whole  body  (and 
every  member  of  the  body)  as  well  as  to  the 
Head?" 

"And  the  same  thing  that  kept  his  vessel 
pure,  it  is  the  same  thing  that  deanseth  us/' 
(Pennington,  before  quoted.)  That  "same 
thing  "  was  the  Spirit,  or  Christ  the  word.  To 
be  saved  and  preserved,  is  it  not  the  same  as  to 
be  kept  pure  f 

Articlb  XXII.  **  I  don't  want  to  express 
a  great  many  words,  but  I  want  you  to  be  calkd 
home  to  the  substance.  For  the  Scriptures 
and  all  the  books  in  the  world  can  do  no  more. 
Jesus  oould  do  no  more  than  to  recommend 
to  this  Comforter,  which  was  this  light  in  him." 
—  Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  40. 
The  following  texts  of  Scripture  are  con- 
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oected  with  the  ahove  extract,  and  neeessary 
for  a  right  ooDstraction  of  it : 

**  And  I  will  pray  the  Father ;  and  He  shall 
give  yoa  another  Comforter^  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth/' 
John  ziv.  16. 

*'  Nevertheless'!  tell  yon  the  truth ;  it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  1  go 
not  awai/y  the  Comforter  wiU  not  come  nnto 
yon  ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  nnto  you/' 
^*  Howbeit,  when  he  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  aU  truth*'  *^BiU  tarry 
ye  in  ike  city  of  Jerusalem,  untU  ye  he  endued 
with  potoerfrom  on  high" 

''  Qe  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture 
hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water.  But  this  (says  John)  spake  he 
of  THE  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on 
him  fhould  receive ;  for  the  Holy  Ohost  wa^  not 
yet  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glori- 
fied/' 

It  is  rendered  clear  by  these  testimonies  of 
'Scripture,  that  the  administration  of  Christ  in 
th^  fleshy  was  outward^  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given, — the  Spirit  was  not  yet  re- 
ceived in  the  heart :  and  this  made  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new. 
This  further  appears  from  the  fact,  that  al- 
though the  disciples  had  *'  walked  "  with  their 
Master  for  ^eari, — ^had  been  his  constant  com- 
panions, had  the  benefit  of  his  instruotiofis  and 
goepel  preceptg,  given  both  in  public  and  in 
private^-^had  his  parables  graciously  expounded 
to  them, — and  had  witnessed  his  stupendous 
miracles,  yet,  when  the  time  of  trial  came  that 
woold  test  their  love  and  fidelity  to  him,  and 
to  that  goepel  which  they  had  heard  him  declare 
in  so  clear,  so  sublime,  and  so  engaging  a 
manner,  one  of  them  betrayed  him,  another 
denied  him,  and  all  forsook  him  I 

The  dispensations  of  God  to  men,  have  ever 
been,  and  ever  will  ba  to  their  state,  for  he 
forces  not  himself  upon  them.  Hence,  to  the 
outward  he  appears  outward,  ''With  the 
merciful,  thou  wilt  show  thyself  merciful ; 
and  with  the  upright  man,  thou  wilt  show  thy- 
self upright  With  the  pure,  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  pure ;  and  with  the  forward,  thou  wilt 
shrnc  thyself  unsavoury/'   2  Sam.  xxii.  26,  27. 

The  bleaied  Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man. 
*'  He  knew  the  outward  state  of  his  disciples ; 
be  saw  that  his  continuance  among  them 
would  keep  them  outward,  (for  they  "  almost 
doated  upon  his  outward  manifestation"— 
William  Penn,)  and  act  as  a  veil  upon  their 
hearts;  (*< Christ's  flesh  was  a  veil" — Ge&rge 
Fox,)  therefore  he  said, ''  It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you/' 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  clear  that  the  min- 
istration of  Jesus  was  external;  and  necessarily 
00,  as  being  in  wisdom  adapted  to  the  condition 


of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent;  that  his  disciples 
were  outward,  and  so  continued  to  the  last,  to 
an  almost  in  (Credible  extent;  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  after  he  had  risen  and  appeared 
among  them,  ''  they  asked  him,  saying,  Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom 
to  Israel ?" 

We  are  told  by  Mark  (ch.  vi.)  that  Jesus, 
''among  his  own  kin,"  "  could  bo  no  mighty 
WORK ;"  ''  and  he  marvelled  because  of  their 
unbelief/'  The  case  before  us,  is  parallel  to 
this,  and  was  a  like  ciroamstanee,  over  which 
Jesus  had  as  little  control;  for  the  belief  of 
his  disciples  was  still  in  an  outward,  and  not 
in  an  inward  kingdom.  And  he  informed  them 
that  his  heavenly  Father  held  the  times  and 
seasons  fin  his  own  power/'  He  there- 
fore "  cotdd  do  no  more  "  than  to  recommend 
them  to  that  "  Comforter," — to  the  sftibstance, 
— to  that  Light, — to  that  •  Christ  within,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  Q-od,  which 
had  "  kept  his  vessel  pure;"  (Pennington  ;)  and* 
without  which,  he  had  declared  that  he  could 
"  do  nothing/'  Hence,  his  parting  counsel  to 
them  was,  *'  Tarry  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  he  endued  with  power  from  on  high  J' 

The  event  of  this  weighty  advice  proved  that 
their  blessed  Master  had  been  "  faithful  to  Him 
that  sppointed  him/'  For  when  the  auspicious 
season  arrived  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given,  when  the  power  came  from  on  high 
upon  those  who  had,  but  a  short  time  before, 
proved  themselves  so  weak,  so  timid,  so  faith- 
less, and  irresolute,  they  were  found  to  be 
fully  prepared  by  the  blessed  ministry  and  la- 
bors of  Jesus  to  receive  it;  and  how  they 
courageously  braved  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
which  rose  up  against  them,  in  preaching  and 
spreading  the  gospel  of  their  blessed  Master ! 
And  their  success  was  commensurate  with  the 
Almighty  hand  that  guided  and  upheld  them. 

In  the  foregoing  quotations,  Jesus  speaks  of 
another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  abide 
with  them  for  ever,  &c.  And  respecting  him- 
self, he  says,  "  If  1  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come/'  Wherein  it  is"  plain,  that  he 
draws  a  distinction  between  himself,  as  an  out- 
ward, visible  per80»,  who  was  about  to  depart, 
and  that  other  which  w^  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
that  **  the  Father  "  would  send  in  his  name  into 
their  "  inward  parts/' 

''It  was  his  [Christ's]  Divine  light  o/one, 
that  could  administer  light  to  the  soul,  and  not 
shadows^ —  George  Whitehead  in  the  Christian 
Quaker, 

"  The  liffht  that  doth  enlighten  every  man 
that  oomeui  into  the  world,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus,  is  the  Teacher;  and  he  that. believes  in 
IT  receives  Christ. —  George  Fox,  Great  Mystery, 
pp.  217,  288. 

'^  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  ^rts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts,** — Jer.  xxzi.  83. 
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Abtiolb  XXIII.  **  Be  never  directed  to 
hitfisel/,  but  all  be  wanted  was  to  lead  tbeir 
minda  to  tbe  Spirit  of  Trutb,  to  tbe  Ligbt 
witbin :  and  wben  be  bad  done  tbis,  he  had 
done  his  ojice." — Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  47. 

I  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  tbat  be 
never  did  direot  men  to  bimself  as  to  a  person 
ioithottt  them  ;  wbicb  is  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  Ser- 
mon. And  in  regard  to  tbe  last  clause,  tbat 
tbe  *'  office  "  of  Jesus  was  to  lead  tbe  minds  of 
men  to  tbe  Spirit  of  Trutb  in  tbem,  tbis  was 
tbe  whole  office  and  design  of  tbe  law,  tbe 
propbets,  and  tbe  Gospel ;  it  cannot  be  denied. 

On  tbis  Bobject,  William  Penn  says  in  tbe 
"  Cbristian  Quaker ;"  **And  indeed,  all  the  ea> 
ternal  dealings  of  God  with  men^  bave  been  to 
bring  to  Cbrist  tbe  seed  tciVAtn,  wbicb  is  able  to 
bruise  the  serpent's  head;  and  did  so,  in  some 
measure,  tbrougb  all  ages." 

"And  Cbrist  is  as  truly  a  bealer  of  bis  people 
in  this  ministration  of  life  to  them,  by^bis  boly 
Spirit,  as  ever  be  was  an  healer  of  persons 
outwardly,  in  tbe  days  of  bis  flesh.  Tbis,  with 
the  other  miracles  wbicb  be  wrought,  was  but 
A  SHADOW  of  what  be  would  work  and  perform 
inwardly,  in  the  day  of  his  Spirit  and  holy 
power.  And  shall  he,  or  can  be  (to  those  wbo 
faithfully  wait  upon  him)  fall  short  in  tbe  one, 
of  what  he  shadowed  out  in  tbe  other  ?" — Isaac 
Pennington,  vol.  1,  p.  696. 

"And  so  be  taught  them  to  pray,  'Our 
Father,'  &o.,  not  to  look  at  his  person,  and  pray 
to  him  as  a  person  without  them;  bat  bid  them 
pray  to  their  Father  which  seeth  in  secret, 
wbo  would  reward  them  openly.  And  be  tbat 
seetb  in  secret,  searcbetb  the  heart,  and  trietb 
tbe  reins."—  WUlliam  Bayly. 

After  quoting  John  xiv.  17,  25,  26,  cb.  xv. 
26,  and  cb.  xvi.  12,  13,  Humphry  Smitb  says, 
"All  which  plainly  declare,  and  most  evidently 
set  forth,  bow  Cbrist  in  bis  ministry,  wben  be 
was  upon  earth,  did  most  chiefly  direct  unto 
tbe  ministration  of  the  Spirit  of  trutb,  wbicb 
was  then  yet  to  come,"  &c.  Pp.  181,  182. 
"And  why  do  others  dispute  and  talk  of  the 
body  so  much,  which  they  know  not."  Ibid, 
183. .  See  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

(To  b«  eontfnuod.) 
PRAYER. 

BY  H.  A.  FROST. 

When  blessings  cluster  round  our  way, 

And  skies  are  bright  and  fair, 
Ob,  let  tbe  heart  its  tribute  pay-« 

Its  gratitude  in  prayer. 

But  should  aflSietions  dim  tbe  scene. 

Its  darkest  hoars  we'll  dare, 
While  on  a  mighty  arm  we  lean 

And  find  relief  in  prayer. 

How  sweet  tbe  thought  tbrougb  smiles  and  tears, 

LifA'fl  sorrow,  joy,  or  care, 
Our  Heavenly  Father  ever  bears 

And  answers  fervent  prayer  I 


CONSIDER. 
Consider 
The  lilies  of  the  field  whose  bloom  is  brief: — 
We  are  as  they  ; 
Like  tbem  we  fade  away, 
As  doth  a  leaf. 

Consider 
Tbe  sparrows  of  the  air  of  smalLacconnt : 

Oar  God  dotb  view 
Whether  they  fall  or  mount, — 

He  guards  us  too. 

Consider 
The  lilies  that  do  neither  spin  nor  toil. 

Yet  are  most  fair : — 

What  profits  all  tbis  care 
And  all  tbis  coil? 

Consider 
The  birds  that  have  no  barn  nor  harvest  weeks; 

God  gives  them  food  :— 
'Much  more  our  Father  seeks 

To  do  us  good. 

CHaiSTIHA  G.  ROSSKTTI. 

— Maemillan^t  Magazine, 


— 


Extracts  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
By  Thomas  S.  Kibkbrids,  M.  D. 

llie  Care  of  the  Chronic  Insane, — Propositions 
bave  been  frequently  made  of  late  to  provide 
separate  institutions   for  what  are  commonly 
caljled  incnra.bles,  and  it  seems  only  proper  that 
the  community  should  bave  tbe  views  of  those 
whose  official  relations  to  this  class  bave  com- 
pelled them  to  reflect  on  tbe  subject.    For  tbis 
reason,  and  also  as  a  convenient  mode  of  re- 
plying to  frequent  questions,  reference  is  agaia 
made  to  this  subject,  wbicb   has  already  oa 
more  than  one  occasion  been  noticed  in  tbe  re- 
ports of  tbis  institution.     Before  entering  on 
any  general  discussion  of  tbe  matter  under  no- 
tice, I  would  once  more  protest  against  tbe  use 
of  the  term  '^  incurables."     There  is  no  one 
wise  enough   to  say,  witb  absolute  certainty, 
who  amon^  tbe   insane  are  incurable.     That 
can  be  decided  by  Omniscience  alone.     There 
is  no  fixed  period  wben  such  a  decree  can  justly 
be  entered   against  the  sufferer  from  insanity. 
Such  a  decision  might  often  be  serious  in  its 
results,  ond  there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  pro- 
duced a  sadly  depressing  influence  on  any  one 
of  common  sensibility  on  being  sent  to  an  '*  in- 
stitution for  incurables."     As  justly  remarked 
by  tbe  editor  of  tbe  American  Journal  of  In^ 
sanity,  over  the  entrance  to  sucb  a  building, 
Dante's  inscription  for  tbe  portals  of  another 
place  mightwell  be  written,  *^All  hope  abandon, 
ye  who  enter  here  I"     Every  one  witb  large  ex- 
perience will  easily  recall  cases  where  perfect 
recoveries  bave  taken  place  wben  least  expected, 
long  after  all  hope  bad  been  given  up,  not  only 
after  one  year,  but  after  many  years'  existence 
of  tbe  most  discouraging  trains  of  symptoms. 
It  is  a  good  axiom,  that  every  case  received 
into  a  bospital  sbould  be  placed  under  treat- 
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ment,  and  thai  the  use  of  remedies  shoald  be 
steadily  penerered  in. 

Some  kinds  of  treatment  shonld  never  be 
given  np,  if  not  to  restore  the  patient,  it  should 
at  least  be  to  prevent  a  lower  mental  and  pbysi* 
oal  condition.  Medicine  should  be  given 
whenever  there  is  any  indication  for  its  use, 
asd  very  often  there  is,  even  in  the  most 
chronic  eases,  but  medicine  is  only  one  of  a 
long  list  of  means  at  our  oommand.  The  other 
remedies,  of  a  most  varied  eharaoter,  which 
ought  always  to  be  found  about  a  hospital  for 
the  iosane,  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  kind  that 
BO  patient  should  be  deprived  of.  Important 
and  indispensable  as  these  are  for  recent  cases, 
their  inflaenee  on  the  chronic  is  also  almost 
nniformly  favoraible.     The  absenoe  of  many  of 


movements  somewhat  directed  and  controlled 
by  intelligent  Christian  men  and  women,  who. 
practise  that  best  of  mottoes — best  for  hospitalsi 
as  for  ordinary  life,  though  it  may  not  be  al- 
ways too  well  remembered, — **A1I  tbings  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them.'' 

The  idea  of  boarding  the  insane,  with  private 
families,  in  which  there  is  no  one  with  even  ordi- 
nary qualifications  for  such  a  duty  as  would  de- 
volve on  somebody,  seems  hardly  worthy  of  seri- 
ous discussion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
and  sanitary  objiotions  to  such  a  course,  a 
much  greater  amount  of  physical  restraint  will 
obviously  be  necessary,  than  in  any  well  con- 
ducted hospital. 

The  only  proper  mode  of  providing  for  the 


these  accessory  means,  as  is  pretty  sure  to  boychronio  insane,  in  my  estimation,  is  for  every 

State  to  erect  just  as  many  hospitals  as  are 
necessary  to  give  to  every  insane  person  within 
its  borders  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits which  they  offer.  While  these  structures 
should  have  eonneeted  with  them  everything 
calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  and  restora- 
tion of  the  patients,  not  one  dollar  should  be 
expended  on  what  does  not  directly  or  indirectly 
contribute  to  these  objects,  and  the  propositions 
of  the  Association  of  Medical  Saperintendents, 
both  in  regard  to  construction  and  organisa- 
tion, should  be  fairly  earried  out. 


the  case  in  any  separate  provision  for  the 
chronic  insane,  is  one  of  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  introduction  of  snch  institutiona. 
It  is  everywhere  proposed  that  these  should  be 
cheap  establishments,  by  which  is  understood, 
that  they  are  to  require  little  money  from  the 
poblic  treasury  for  their  support,  and  yet  such 
may  prove  the  very  dearest  kind  of  institutions 
for  any  community.  It  is  never  economical  to 
do  wrong.  The  cheapest  institution,  even  if 
its  expenses  are  large,  is  that  which  carries  out 
most  efficiently  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established— the  restoration  and  comfort  of  its 
patients,  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  afflicted, 
and  the  protection  of  the  community — while  an 
estah/ishoient  which  /aiJs  in  these  respects  is  a 
dear  one,  even  if  it  takes  not  a  single  dollar 
from  the  pocket  of  any  one,  nor  from  the  pub- 
lic coffers ;  just  as  an  inefficient  officer,  serving 
gratuitously,  might  be  much  dearer  than  a 
thoroughly  efficient  one  with  a  liberal  salery. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  chronic  are 
■ot  always  the  most  unpleasant  eases  about  a 
hospital,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  by  far 
the  least  expensive  to  treat.  The  oostly  ar- 
rugemeotSi  the  special  attendance,  nursing, 
and  remedies^  are  particularly  for  the  recent 
cases,  no  matter  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low  in  life,  and  of  all  levellers  of  arti- 
fioial  diatinctions,  insanity  is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  in  its  work.  Wealth,  talents,  refined 
aoeomplifihments,  social  position,  no  one  or  all 
of  these  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  distine- 
ttoos  irhich  society  recognizes,  when  our  fellow 
men  are  laboring  under  some  forms  of  mental 
disorder. 

Without  reference  to  the  protection  of  the 
eomm unity  from  the  sets  of  irresponsible  indi- 
vidnald,  it  is  no  favor,  generallv,  to  the  chronic 
insane,  to  permit  them  to  wander  about  at  plea- 
sure. This  kind  of  liberty  is  often  only  an- 
other term  for  suffering  and  exposure,  and  they 
are  saved  from  both,  and  have  better  health 
and  much   more  enjoy  men  t,  by  having  their 


ABBRRSS   ON   THE  LIMITS  01*   EDUOATION. 

(OODtiOOMl  ftx>B  PMg9  16.) 

To  illustrate  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
one  what  may  be  called  a  general  scholar^  we 
need  but  to  take  a  slight  view  of  the  extent  and 
recent  progress  of  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  and 
popular  sciences  at  the  present  day.  Jjetus  take 
geography,  which  treats  of  the  earth's  external 
structure,  and  geology,  which  treats  of  its  inter- 
nal. In  the  first  of  these  the  education  of  many 
of  the  present  generation  abounded  in  what  are 
now  found  to  be  errors  and  defects.  We  were 
taught  that  the  Andes  were  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  globe,  and  the  Amaion  the  longest 
river.  Discoverers  had  then  stopped  a  thousand 
miles  short  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  of  the 
Missouri*  The  Columbia  and  the  Saoramento 
were  geographical  myths,  while  a  fabulous  Ore- 
gon or  Biver  of  the  West  was  laid  down  on  the 
maps  on  the  hearsay  authority  of  Carver,  dis- 
placing what  are  now  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  latitude 
43^.  The  existence  of  the  African  Niger  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  yet  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  until  1880  did  not  know  where  it 
reached  the  ocean,  though  a  hundred  English- 
men at  various  times  had  laid  down  their  lives 
in  African  deserts  in  fruitless  attempts  to  resolve 
the  mysterious  problem.  It  was  not  until  a 
still  later  period  that  the  worid  know  that  there 
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waa  a  continaoas  Arctic  Sea,  or  aD jthiog  like  an 
Antarctic  Continent. 

Bat  if  80  much  hae  been  done  in  the  more 
difficult  and  inaccessible  parts  of  our  globe,  bow 
Dincb  more  bas  been  acbieved  in  the  parts  ac- 
cessible to  settlement  and  cultivation.  The 
American  contioent,  the  interior  map  of  which 
was  almost  a  blank  at  the  close  of  the  Reft>lu- 
tion,  is  now  profusely  dotted  with  towns,  cities, 
forts,  post-office  and  rail  stations,  nntil  the  most 
diligent  compiler  of  a  Gazetteer  is  obliged  to 

Eause  in  despair  at  the  manifest  defects  of  his 
ktest  edition. 
Geology  may  be  considered  as  almost  a  crea- 
tion of  the  present  age.  When  Werner  visited 
Paris,  in  1802,  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  more  than  insulated  obscrvatioos  with  a 
few  crude  and  unsettled  theories.  But  now  it 
has  become  a  great,  orgnnized,  and  overshadow- 
ing department  of  science.  In  every  language 
of  Europe  it  has  its  voluminous  systems  and  its 
unfailing  periodicals.  Societies  of  special  or- 
ganization carry  forward  its  labors,  and  every 
country  of  the  globe  is  traversed  by  its  ob- 
servers and  collectors.  The  shelves  of  muse- 
ums are  weighed  down  by  its  accumulations, 
and  in  its  palaeontology  alone  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  exhausted  to  furnish  factitious  names 
for  the  continually  developed  species  of  antece- 
dent creations. 

Chemistry  in  a  limited  degree  appears  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancients, 
but  of  their  proficiency  in  this  pursuit  we 
know  more  from  their  preserved  relics  and  re- 
sults than  from  their  contemporaneous  records. 
In  modern  times  the  chemists  constitute  a  phil- 
osophical community,'  having  a  language  of 
their  own,  a  history  of  their  own,  methods, 
pursuits  and  controversies  of  their  own,  and  a 
domain  which  is  co- extensive  with  the  materi- 
als of  which  our  globe  is  made.  Many  men  of 
gifted  minds  and  high  intellectual  attainments 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  science.  Chemistry  has  unravelled  the 
early  mysteries  of  our  planet,  and  has  had  a 
leading  agency  in  changing  the  arts  and  the 
economy  of  human  life.  It  now  fills  the  civil- 
ized world  with  its  libraries,  laboratories  and 
lecture-rooms.  No  individual  can  expect  to 
study  even  its  accessible  books,  still  less  to  be- 
come familiar  with  its  recorded  facts.  Yet 
chemistry  is  probably  in  its  infancy,  and  opens 
one  of  the  largest  future  fields  for  scientific 
cultivation. 

Natural  history,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
implies  the  investigation,  arrangement  and  de- 
scription of  ail  natural  bodies,  including  the 
whole  organized  creation.  If  no  other  science 
existed  but  this,  there  would  be  labor  enough 
and  more  than  enough  to  employ  for  life  the 
students  and  observers  of  the  world.  Each 
kingdom  of  organic  nature  already  offers  to 


our  acquaintance  its  hundred  thousand  specific 
forms,  and  these  are  but  the  vanguard  of  a  still 
greater  multitude  believed  to  cover  the  surface 
of  countries  yet  unexplored,  and  to  fill  the 
mysterious  recesses  not  yet  penetrated  by  the 
microscope.  And  so  far  as  we  know,  every 
one  of  these  organisms,  great  or  small,  carries 
with  it  its  parasites,  to  which  it  aflbrdn  habita- 
tion and  food,  and  which  may  be  supposed  not 
only  to  double  but  to  multiply  in  an  unknown 
ratio  its  original  numbers.  Again,  when  we 
reflect  that  every  one  of  these  species  has  its 
own  anatomy,  its  physiology,  its  peculiar  chem- 
istry, its  habits,  its  sensations,  its  modes  of  re- 
production, its  nutrition,  its  duration,  its  meta- 
morphoses, its  diseases  and  its  final  mode  of 
destruction,  we  may  well  despair  of  knowing 
tench  of  the  whole,  when  a  single  species 
might  furnish  materials  of  study  for  a  human 
lifetime. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  the  claim  on 
our  attention  and  study,  advanced  by  a  portion 
only  of  the  progressive  sciences.  They  serve 
to  develop  truths  and  laws  appertaining  to  the 
material  earth,  which  truths  and  laws  must 
have  existed  had  there  never  been  minds  to 
study  them.  The  relations  of  number  and  fig- 
ure, the  laws  of  motion  and  rest,  of  gravity 
and  affinity,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  must 
have  been  the  same  had  the  dominant  race  of 
man  never  appeared  on  earth.  But  there  is 
another  extensive  class  of  iscientifio  pursuits, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  drawn  from  bis  own 
nature.  He  has  devised  metaphysics  to  illus- 
trate the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  He  bas 
introduced  ethical  and  political  science  to  pro- 
mote order  and  happiness,  and  military  s'cience 
to  assist  for  a  time  at  least  in  destroying  both. 
He  has  built  up  history  with  '*  her  volumes 
vast,''  which  volumes  are  as  yet  a  small  thing 
compared  with  those  that  are  to  come.  Under 
the  name  of  news,  the  pie3S  daily  inundates 
the  world  with  a  million  sheets  of  oontempora- 
neous  history,  for  history  and  news,  under 
small  qualifications,  are  identical.  The  annals 
of  the  last  four  years  may  deserve  as  large  a 
place  in  the  attention  of  mankind  as  was  due 
when  the  poet  informed  the  Egyptian  mummy 
that  since  his  decease,  *^  a  Roman  empire  had 
begun  and  ended.''  The  greatest  part  of  what 
should  have  been  history  is  unwritteui  and 
of  what  has  been  written,  the  greatest  part  is 
of  little  general  value.  If  all  that  has  actually 
been  committed  to  papyrus,  parchment  or  pa- 
per had  by  chance  been  preserved  from  the  ef- 
fects of  time  and  barbarism,  the  aggregate 
would  be  so  vast  and  the  interest  so  little,  thai 
^the  busy  world  could  hardly  turn  aside  for  its 
examination  from  more  absorbing  and  neces- 
sary pursuits. 

But  the  world  is  not  contented  with  history 
which  states^  or  professes  to  state,  the  progressi 
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arts,  datesy  successes  and  failures  of  distin- 
guished men  and  nations.  It  requires  farther, 
the  sapplementary  aid  of  fiction,  which  fipds 
facts,  not  in  testimony,  but  in  probability ;  not 
as  they  are  recorded  to  have  happened,  but  as 
they  oaght  to  have  happened  under  the  cir- 
cumstaneefl  and  with  the  actors.  Fiction, 
moreover,  not  being  restrained  by  the  limits  of 
circnmstantial  truth,  is  at  liberty  to  seek  em- 
bellLshment  from  exaggeration,  from  ornament, 
from  poetry,  from  dramatic  atterance  and  pas- 
sionate expression.  Hence  it  has  taken  the 
lead  in  modem  literature,  and  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  at  ibis  day  the  most  accomplished  bib- 
liographer or  bookseller  could  point  the  way  to 
one-half  of  its  multiplied  and  perishable  pro- 
ductions. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  inducement  to  re- 
fer to  the  pseudo-sciences,  which  in  all  ages 
have  made  serious  drafts  upon  the  limited  life- 
time of  man,  nor  to  the  ephemeral  and  unprof- 
itable issoas  which  consume  his  time  and  labor, 
and  wear  out  his  strength.     At  the  present 
day  we  have  not  much  to  fear  from  alchemy, 
palmistry  or  astrology,  nor  yet  ^rom  spiritual* 
ism,  homceopathy  or  mormouism.    But  it  is  not 
easy  to  prevent  men  from  wasting  their  time  in 
the  pursuit  of  shadows,  from  substituting  ex- 
ceptions for  general  laws,  from  believing  things, 
not  because  they  are  probable,  but  because  they 
are  wonderful  and  entertaining;     Still  less  can 
we  divert  them  from  yielding  to  the  guidance 
of  an  exdted  will,  from  following  prejudices  or 
creating  them,  from  adopting  one  side  of  a 
controversy  or  party  strife  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  some  other  party  has  adopted  the 
opposite. 

It  woold  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  even  an  inventory  of  other 
studies,  which  present  seducing  but  intermina- 
ble claims  on  the  life  and  labor  of  man.  It 
would  be  vain  to  open  the  flood  gates  of  philol- 
ogy, and  to  follow  the  thousand  rills  of  lan- 
guage which  have  intersected  and  troubled 
each  other  ever  since  they  left  their  fountains 
at  Babel.  And  we  pause  in  humility  before 
the  very  portals  of  astronomy,  which  has  re- 
vealed to  us  that  we  roll  and  revolve,  and  per- 
haps again  revolve,  around  we  know  not  what. 
And  helpless  as  animalcules  on  the  surface  of  a 
floating  globule,  we  are  ever  striving  to  see,  to  ex- 
plore, and  to  mark  our  way  through  the  '^  starry 
dust  '^  of  infinite  space.  Strong  and  devoted 
minds  have  piled  up  unreadable  tomes,  the  re- 
sult of  their  life-long  studies  and  observations, 
yet  few,  save  the  professional  and  the  initiated, 
attempt  to  invade  the  recondite  sanctuary  of 
their  deposit. 

Thus,  the  immense  amount  of  knowledge, 
general  and  special,  true  and  fictitious,  salutary 
and  detrinDwntalv  the  record  of  which  is  already 
in  ezisteooey  has  grown  into  an  insaraoantable 


accumulation,  a  terra  incogniiaj  which  from  its 
very  magnitude  is  inaccessible  to  the  inquiring 
world.  Hence  the  economy  of  the  age  has  in- 
troduced the  labor-saving  machinery  of  period- 
ical literature,  which,  by  substituting  compen- 
diums  and  reviews  for  the  more  bulky  origi- 
nals, has  seemed  to  smooth  the  up-hill  track  of 
knowledge,  and  lighten  the  Sisyphean  load  of 
its  travellers.  But  periodica]  literature,  useful 
or  frivolous  as  it  may  be,  and  indispensable  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  has  become  by  its  verv  suc- 
cess inflated  to  an  enormous  growth,  and  bids 
fair  in  its  turn  to  transcend  the  overtaxed  pow- 
ers of  attention  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
prepared.  Like  our  street  cars,  while  it  helps 
forward  to  their  destination  a  multitude  of 
struggling  pedestrians,  it  substitutes  pressure 
for  exercise,  and  does  not  save  the  fatigue  of 
those  who  are  still  obliged  to  stand  that  they 
may  go.  In  looking  forward  to  another  cen- 
tury, it  is  curious  to  consider  who  will  then  re- 
view the  reviews,  and  condense,  redact  and  di- 
gest the  compends  of  compendiums  from  which 
the  life  has  already  been  pressed  out  by  previ- 
ous condensation. 

Since  these  things  are  so, — since  in  the  dy- 
ing words  of  Laplace,  ^^The  known  is  little, 
but  the  unknown  is  immense,''  and 

''  Since  life  can  little  more  snpplj 
Tlian  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die/' 

it  is  a  question  of  paramount  importance,  how 
in  this  short  period  education  can  be  made  to 
conduce  most  to  the  progress,  the  efficiency, 
the  virtue,  and  the  welfare  of  man. 

(To  be  eontiniitd.) 
■  ■^■»"-*—  ■  ■ . .. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  AssociatioQ  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the 
following  amoonta  since  last  report : — 

From  Citj  contribatlons $37  00 

"    Friends  and  others  of  Grosswicks,  N.  J.    61  80 
"  *•  "  Wilmington,  Del.  100  00 

"  "  '«  Abington,  Pa.  35  00 

«  •<  <<  GoBhen,  Ohio  20  00 


$253  90 
HcHar  M.  liAivo,  Treasurer^ 

'     No.  30  N.  Third  St. 


Fhilada.,  3d  mo.  10,  1866. 
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ITEMS. 

The  transfer  of  the  coantifs  of  Berkley  and 
Jefferson  from  Virginia  to  West  Virginia  was  agreed 
to  by  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  following 
were  among  the  subjects  that  engaged  their  atten- 
tion the  past  week. 

ScvATt. — A  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  copies  of  his  correspondence  with 
the  provisional  gorernors,  and  other  important  pa* 
pers  in  relation  to  reconttrnction,  which  was  re« 
ferred  to  the  committee  on  that  subject.  A  resolu- 
tion empowering  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 
Navj  to  establish  sanitary  cordons,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  cholera,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce ;  one  was  adopted  in* 
structing  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  re- 
I  port  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  comminion  of 
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tvo  medical  oAoen— one  from  the  army  and  oner 
from  cWil  life — to  examine  the  subject  of  cholera 
nrerentiTeSi  and  to  attend  the  cholera  coogreBs  in 
Bnrope.  A  petition  to  grant  the  widov  of  our  late 
President  the  amount  of  lalaiy  for  the  whole  term 
for  which  he  was  elected  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Gonstitntion  on  the  subject  of  representatires 
was  several  times  under  disonssion. 

Housa.— A  letter  was  received  from  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  accepting  lands  donated  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1862,  for  founding  agri- 
OuUural  colleges,  but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  recognize  the  Government  of  Korth 
Oerolina.  A  partial  report  was  made  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  relating  to  Arkansas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama  and  Cfeorgia,  A  bill  to  amend 
and  continue  in  force  the  freedmen's  bureau  law, 
was  introduced  and  referred.  A  bill  for  the  trans- 
fer of  tbe  Smithsonian  library  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library.  The  Senate  bill  to  pro- 
tect all  persons  in  their  civil  rights,  &c.,  after  much 
debate,  was  recommitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Ihduh  AFriiAS.— An  important  treaty  between 
the  Creek  Nation  and  tbe  United  States  was  signed 
OB  the  3d  inst.,  at  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs.  The 
Oreekn,  among  other  stipulations,  cede  tbe  west  half 
of  their  large  domain,  admit  their  emancipated  ne- 
groes to  equal  and  civil  rights,  convey  the  right  of 
way  to  construct  a  railroad  through  their  country, 
and  also  agree  to  such  legislation  on  the  pert  of  Con- 
gress as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  judicial  sys- 
tem in  the  Indian  territory,  and  a  general  council, 
with  defined  legislative  powers,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  each  nation. 

A  new  treaty  was  consummated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Shawnee  nation  of  Kansas, 
their  principal  chief,  Charles  Blnejaeket,  heading 
the  delf'gation.  Treaties  are  also  being  prepared 
and  will  soon  be  completed  with  tbe  Cherokees, 
Choctaws  and  Cbickasaws,  tbe  Seminoles,  and  two 
bands  of  tbe  Cbippewas,  of  Lake  Soperior,  the 
Borsfoot  band  and  those  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau. 

Ten  FaBBDMBN. — Tbe  superintendent  of  the  ft-eed- 
men's  village  has  been  instructed  by  General  Howard 
to  divide  the  Arlington  estate,  lying  east  of  the  road, 
into  five-acre  lots,  to  be  rented  on  written  agree- 
ments to  the  freedmen ;  the  rent  to  be  paid  at  each 
harvesting  of  the  crop.  Fifteen  acres  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  are  assigned  to  be  divided  and 
rented  in  the  same  manner ;  about  twenty  acres  to 
be  cultivated  as  a  garden  by  the  dependents  of 
freedmen's  village.  This  estate  is  not  confiscated 
property,  and  therefore  cannot  revert  to  the  heirs  at 
the  death  of  tbe  owner,  but  it  was  sold  for  taxes, 
and  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  now  being  applied. 

General  C.  H.  Howard  has  issued  a  special 
order  restoring  to  Joseph  Forrest  his  prop- 
erty, held  by  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 
etc.,  in  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  except  the 
*^  Sand-gates  farm,"  so-called,  of  1,100  acres,  being 
nine  separate  tracts  of  land  containing  1,915  acres, 
more  or  less,  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  Circulars 
Nos.  3,  1 5  and  20.  of  the  freedmen's  bureau. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  freedmen's 
bureau  for  tbe  State  of  Georgia  informs  the  bureau 
that  "  the  coodition  of  tbe  freedmen  is  commendable. 
They  are  all  at  work  under  Government  contracts." 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  freedmen's 
bureau  for  tbe  Sute  of  Texas  reports  that  "the 
freedmen  are  self-sopporting,  and  that  they  have  al- 
ready shown  a  disposition  to  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
the  laboring  class  of  white  men.'' 


B00K8  fOB  8ALS:-Joiin&l  of  Hugli  JnAga,  prioe TS 
Journal  of  John  Ooml  j,  (600  pagw). ^^M 

Frlaodi*  MIndlaay,  (original)T  12  vols.,)  4tb  toL  ont  of  print,  SM 
History  of  DeUwan  Ooanty^Penna.,  containing  interestfaig 

aeooonta  of  early  Menda,  with  engiaTtnn:  680  pagea*  •  •  SM 
OonTamtions,  DiaenMionB,  and  AneodotM,  by  Thomaa  Story  liW 
Hie  Worki  of  Isaac  Ponnington,  4  toIs.,  making  2T00  pp,       ft.OS 

Tha  Naw  Tostament,  Marot's  adition,  fine  clear  type. LOS 

Oomly'i  Reader, 60  oents.       Oentral  8dMol  Reader-  •  •  •      T6 

Memoir  of  PrIsdIlaOadwaUadar,  60.     Befiangee'B  Joomal,     T6 
Jaaney  •  LUb  of  Fox,  $1.26.  Do.  Penn,    $1.2&  and  $1M 

«      Uistory  ofFrtenaa,  vol.  Istr l-M 

Bdncatlon  in  the  Society  of  Friends -     00 

Jfonlke'B  Friends' Almanacs  fb^  1866 10 

610  SHMoa  CoMLT,  No.  181  North  7th  8t^  Phlla. 

WANTKD— A  situation,  by  a  Fem*le   Teacher,  quftUiM  to 
instmot  In  the  nsnal  Bngllsh  branches,  haTing  sevenl 
years*  experience.  Friemd^  School  pr^erred.    Good  rnnnmrnaiid 
attons  if  reqalred.    Address  or  apply  to       Kmoa  Oohlt, 
SlQgt  pmfoSlO. 181  N.  Seventh  9L 

WM.  HiSAOOOKt  Oeaerai  Fomiahtng  Onderlaher,  No.  U  North 
Ninth  Street— A  general  aaaurtmenl  of  ready-mndaOottna, 
and  every  requisite  fbr  Funerals  ftimiahed. 

BelBff  entrusted  with  the  oTorsight  of  <*  Vslr  HUl"  Bnrtal 
Oround, — ^Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attendod  to. 811.  ly.  wasmp. 

NEW  ART10LB8.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  eon- 
bined.  Buss*  Scissor  Sharpeneis,  Spring  Seiasors  $att  Sewliig 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  reouire  the  Utts  to 
be  fitted  or  notehed,  the  Vegetable  SUoer,  ibr  beeta,  ooeambcia, 
Ac.    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TiuMAH  A  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        No.  885  (Bit^t  ThlrtyFlTe)  Market  St.,  below  Ntath. 

CHiiSTKB  AGADBMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  fir  both 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Bvery  branch  of  a  solid  Kn^- 
lish  Bdncation  Is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Latin, 
French  and  Drawing,  la  all  its  TarietiM.  Thorongbadas  la  all 
tbe  studies  is  insisted  upon,  ahd  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  mordU  as  well  as  the  intdUd  of  the  pupils.  A  Pr^ 
msry  Department  is  connected  with  the  SchooL  Pupils  can  enter 
at  any  time. 
4^Pl«asa  send  ibr  a  dronlar. 

Osoaoi  GnvBET,  PrincipaL 
Thomas  OiLanr,    >  j-wrf««*- 
2  ws  18t  6wm  wnfhd.  M.  Louise  Clahot,  J  -•••**■'•*■• 

JH.  BIDGWA7  A  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEaUSRS  la  Berriea, 
•  Peaches,  Apples.  Onions,  Sweet  Potatues,  Round  Potatoes 
Butter,  Poultry,  Bggs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  everjf  description  of 
Omntry  jFVMfuoe.  Office  No.  126,  Delaware  Aveaoa  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consignments  solicited,  and  crders  fbr  dktpplng 
promptly  attended  to. 
210l8tvlTngp.  _^____«_ 

WALL   PAPBBS-WINDOW    SHADICS— 902  Spring  Garden 
Street,  (one  square  fhmi  Germantown  Depot,j  Phiuulelphla. 
Business  in  any  part  of  the  Conntzy  attended  to  promptly,  and  at 
City  rates. 
2mo3  xmnp. - 8.  F.  BALaaawoir  A  Son. 

BNNETT  8QUABB  SKMINABT^Foa  GnuA— The  next  ae-a^ 
sion  of  this  inatitatkin  will  commence  on  tlia  last  Third  day 
of  Second  month,  1866.    Inquire  lor  Circular  of 
2  a  Sm.  iao.  Tmo. Ktak  T.  Bwatiti,  Principal. 

WALL  PAPER  I  WALL  PAPBBt    Btduced  lo  12(,  18  mtf  90 
emU,    Gold  and  Qlaaed  Paper  IlangiDgs  reduced.    linen 
Window  Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sixes. 
My  prifosa  are  moderate.    Work  done  in  Country.   Call  aS 

M.  S.  JoBinnoif*B 

Umuv  SquAU  DiMV, 
wm  Ot  ISfcfh.  Nft  1088  Spring  Garden  St.  below  11th,  Phfln. 

THE  PROTIDMNT  UFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  Of 
PHILADBLPHIA.^lnoorponited  by  the  State  of  Pennayl- 
Tania,  8d  mo.  22, 1866.  Insures  liTes,  allows  Intersat  on  dapoaits^ 
and  grants  annuities.    Capital,  $150,000. 

/>trcctoi't    Samuel  B.  Shipley,    Jeremiah  Baeker, 
Joahna  IL  Morri%      Richard  Wood, 
Richard  Cadbuxy,      Benry  Haines^ 
T.  Wiatar  Brown,      Wm.  C.  Longstrath. 
Charles  F.  ColBn. 
BowLAim  Paxet,  ^efnary.  Sahusl  R.  SsmiT,  iVaiSflsnl 

Ofllce    No.  Ill  South  Fourth  Sttcet. 

W.  Wxiaaxtoaoa  Wibtab,  General  Agent,  at  the  olBca  of  the 
Company. MS  Om  110  aw 

BBLLKYUB  FBMALH  INSTITUTB^A  UOABMire^BOei 
roa  GiiLB.  The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  of  this  healthltelly 
and  beautifnily  located  Institution,  will  commence  10th  mo.  2a, 
1866,  and  continue  in  session  twenty*«lght  weeks. 
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18.) 

I  faftTO  hitherto  ooofined  myself  to  those 
KeedBgs  cf  the  QBsten,  where  the  minister  is 
Mid  to  hmye  reeeired  impressions  from  the 
Spirit  of  Ood,  with  n  desire  of  expressing  them, 
and  where,  if  he  expresses  them,  he  ooght  to 
deltTor  them  to  the  oongregaticn  ae  the  pictures 
of  his  will ;  end  this,  as  aeenrately  as  die  mir- 
ror represents  the  objeot  that  is  set  before  it. 
There  are  times,  howerer,  as  I  mentioned  in 
the  last  seetion,  when  either  no  impressions  maj 
be  said  to  be  felt,  or,  if  any  are  felt,  there  is 
BO  oonoomitnnt  impBlse  to  utter  them.  In  this 
ease  no  person  attempts  to  speak :  for  to  speak 
or  to  pray,  where  the  heart  feels  no  impnlse 
to  do  it,  would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Qoa- 
kors,  to  mock  Ood,  and  not  to  worship  him  in 
spsrit  and  in  truth.  They  sit  therefore  in  si- 
leaoe,  snd  worship  in  silence ;  and  they  not 
only  remab  silent  the  whole  timed  their  meet- 
iB^i,  but  many  meetings  take  plsee,  and  these 
soBMtiffles  io  SMoession,  wfceii  not  a  word  is 

OttBTOd. 

Michael  de  Molinos,  mko  was  ehief  of  the 
seet  of  the  Qmetista,  and  whose  <' Spiritual 
Guide  "  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1685,  speaks 
thus :  '/  Thers  are  three  kinds  of  silsnee  )  the 
f  rst  is  of  words,  the  second  of  desires,  and  the 
third  d  thoBghts.  The  irst  is  perfect;  the 
flecond  is  BM>re  perfect;  sad  the  taird  is  most 
pevfeet.    Ib  the  ftrst,  that  is^  of  wocds^  Tirtue 


is  acquired.  In  the  second,  namely,  of  desires, 
quietness  is  attained.  In  the  third,  of  thoughts, 
internal  recollection  is  gained.  By  not  speak* 
ing,  not  desiring,  and  not  thinking,  one  arrites 
at  the  true  and  perfect  mystical  silence,  where 
God  speaks  with  the  soul,  communicates  him- 
self to  it,  and  in  ihe  abyss  of  its  own  depth| 
teaches  it  the  most  perfect  and  exalted  wis- 
dom." 

Many  people  of  other  religious  societies,  if 
they  were  to  yisit  the  meetings  of  the  Quakers 
while  under  their  silent  worebip,  would  be  apt 
to  consider  the  congregation  as  little  better  than 
stocks  or  stones,  or  at  any  rate  as  destitute  of 
that  life  and  animation  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  religion.  They  would  have  no  idea 
that  a  people  were  worabippiog  Ood,  whom  th^ 
observed  to  deliver  nothing  from  their  lips.  It 
does'  not  follow,  however,  because  nothing  is 
said,  that  Ood  is  not  worshipped.  The  Qoakers, 
on  the  other  hand,  contend,  that  these  silent 
meetings  form  the  sublimest  part  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  sool,  they  say,  can  have  intercourse 
witn  Ood.  It  can  feci  refreshment,  joy,  and 
comfort,  in  him.  It  can  praise  and  adore  him ; 
and  all  this,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
word. 

This  power  of  the  soul  is  owing  to  its  con- 
stitution  or  nature.  *'It  follows,"  says  the 
learned  Howe,  in  his  <'  Living  Temple,"  that 
having  formed  thip  his  more  excellent  creature 
according  to  his  own  more  express  likeness ; 
stamped  it  with  the  more  glorious  characten  of. 
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bis  living  image ;  given  it  a  nature  suitable  to  his 
owny  and  thereby  made  it  capable  of  rational 
and  intelligent  converse  with  him,  he  hath  it 
eveu  in  his  power  to  maintain  a  continual 
converse  with  this  creature,  by  agreeable 
oommnnicatioDS,  by  letting  in  upon  it  the  vital 
beams  and  influenocs  of  his  own  light  and 
love,  and  receiving  back  the  return  of  its  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  and  praises:  wherein  it  is 
manifest  he  should  do  no  greater  thing  than 
he  hath  done.  For  who  sees  not  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  greater  difficulty  to  converse  with, 
than  to  make  a  reasonable  creature  ?  Or  who 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  deny,  that  he  who 
hath  been  the  only  author  of  the  soul  of  man, 
and  of  the  excellent  powers  and  faculties  be- 
longing to  it,  can  more  easily  sustain  that  which 
he  hath  made,  and  converse  with  his  creature 
suitably  to  the  way,  wherein  he  hath  made  it 
capable  of  his  converse  ? 

That  worship  may  exist  without  the  inter- 
TCntion  of  words,  on  account  of  this  constitu- 
tion of  the  soul,  is  a  sentiment  wlvjch  has  been 
espoused  by  ottany  pious  persons  who  were  not 
Quakers.  Thus  the  ever  memorable  John 
Hales,  in  his  Golden  Remains,  expresses  him- 
self :  *'  Nay,  one  thing  I  know  more,  that  the 
prayer  which  is  the  most  forcible,  transcends, 
and  far  exoeeds,  all  power  of  words.  For  St. 
Paul,  speaking  unto  us  of  the  most  effectual 
kind  of  prayer,  calls  it  sighs  and  groans,  that 
cannot  be  expressed.  Nothing  cries  so  lotld 
in  the  ears  of  God,  as  the  sighing  of  a  con- 
trite and  earnest  heart.'' 

^*  It  requires  not  the  voice,  but  the  mind ; 
not  the  stretching  of  the  hand,  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  heart ;  not  any  outward  shape  or  car- 
riage of  the  body,  but  the  inward  behavior  of 
the  understanding.  How  then  can  it  slacken 
your  worldly  business  and  occasions,  to  mix 
them  with  sighs  and  groans,  which  are  the  most 
effectual  praver  7" 

Dr.  Gell,  before  quoted,  says— '^  Words  con- 
ceived only  in  an  earthly  mind,  and  uttered 
out  of  the  memory  by  man's  voice,  which  make 
a  noise  in  the  ears  of  flesh  and  blood,  are  not, 
nor  can  be  accounted  a  prayer,  before  our  father 
whioh  is  in  Heaven." 

Dr.  Smaldridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  has  the 
following  expressions  in  his  sermons :  **  Prayer 
doth  not  eoosist  either  in  the  bending  of  our 
knees,  or  the  service  of  our  lips,  or  the  lifting 
up  of  our  hands  or  eyes  to  heaven,  but  in  the 
elevation  of  our  souls  towards  God.  These 
outward  expressions  of  our  inward  thoughts  are 
neoessary  in  our  public,  and  often  expedient  in 
our  private  devotions;  but  they  do  not  make 
up  the  essence  of  prayer,  whioh  may  truly  and 
aoceptably  be  performed,  where  these  are  want- 
ing. 

Attd  he  says  afterwards,  in  other  parts  of  his 
work—"  Devotion  of  mind  is  itself  a  silent 


prayer,  which  wants  not  to  be  clothed  in  words, 
that  Gi}d  may  better  know  our  desires.  He  re* 
gards  not  the  service  of  our  lips,  but  the  in- 
ward disposition  of  our  hearts/' 

Monro,  before  quoted,  speaks  to  the  same 
effect,  in  bis  Just  Measures  of  the  Pious  Insti- 
tutions of  Youth.  *'  The  breathings  of  a  re- 
collected soul  are  not  noise  or  clamor.  The 
language  in  which  devotion  loves  to  vent  itself, 
is  that  of  the  inward  man,  which  ia  secret  and 
silent,  but  yet  God  hears  it,  and  makes  gra- 
cious returns  unto  it.  Sometimes  the  pious 
ardors  and  sensations  of  good  souls  are  such  as 
they  cannot  clothe  with  words.  They  feel  what 
they  cannot  express.  I  would  not,  however, 
be  thought  to  insinuate,  that  the  voice  and 
words  are  not  to  be  used  at  all.  It  is  certain 
that  public  and  common  devotions  cannot  be 
performed  without  them;  and  that  even  in 
private,  they  are  not  only  very  profitable,  bnt 
sometimes  necessary.  What  I  here  aim  at  is, 
that  the  youth  should  be  made  sensible,  that 
words  are  not  otherwise  valuable  than  as  they 
are  imajtes  and  copies  of  what  passes  in  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart;  especially  considering 
that  a  great  many,  who  appear  very  angelieal 
in  their  devotions,  if  we  take  our  measures  of 
them  from  their  voice  and  tone,  do  soon,  after 
these  Intervals  of  seeming  seriousness  are  over, 
return  with  the  dog  to  the  vomit,  and  give 
palpable  evidences  of  their  earthliness  and  sen- 
suality ;  their  passion  and  their  pride." 

Again — **  I  am  persuaded,  says  he,  that  it 
would  be  vastly  advantageous  for  the  youth,  if 
care  were  taken  to  train  them  up  to  this  method 
of  prayer ;  that  is,  if  they  were  taught  frequent- 
ly to  place  themselves  in  the  divine  presenee, 
and  there  silently  to  adore  their  Creator,  Re- 
deemer and  Sanotifier.  Forlbereby  they  would 
become  habitually  recollected.  Devotion  would 
be  their  element;  and  they  would  know,  by  ex- 
perience, what  our  blessed  Savour  and  his  great 
Apostle  meant,  when  they  enjoin  us  to  pray 
without  ceasing.  It  was,  I  suppose,  by  some 
such  method  of  devotion  as  I  am  now  speaking 
of,  that  Enoch  walked  with  God ;  that  Moeee 
saw  him  that  is  invisible ;  that  the  royal  Psalm- 
ist set  the  Lord  always  before  him ;  and  (hat 
our  Lord  Jesus  himself  continued  whole  nights 
in  prayer  to  God.  No  man,  I  believe,  will  im* 
agine  that  his  prayer,  daring  all  the  space  in 
which  it  is  said  to  have  continued,  was  alto- 
gether vocal.  When  he  was  in  his  agony 
in  the  garden,  he  used  but  a  few  words.  His 
vocal  prayer  then  consisted  only  of  one  peti- 
tion, and  an  act  of  pure  resignation  thrice  re- 
peated. But  I  hope  all  will  allow,  that  his  de- 
votion lasted  longer  than  while  he  was  employed 
in  the  uttering  a  few  sentences." 

These  meetings  then,  which  are  usually  de» 
nominated  silent,  and  in  which,  though  not  a 
wofd  be  spokett,  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
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of  otbeTB  that  God  may  be  truly  worsbtpped, 
the  Qaaken  consider  as  an  important  and  sab- 
lime  part  of  their  eburch  servioe,  and  as  pos- 
sessing advantages  whieb  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  worship  which  proeeeds  solely  through 
the  medium  of  the  moutb. 

For  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  obvious  that, 
in  these  silent  meetings,  men  cannot  beoome 
chargeable  before  Ood,  either  with  hypocrisy  or 
falsehood^  by  pretending  to  worship  him  with 
their  lips,  when  their  affections  are  far  from 
him,  or  by  uttering  a  language  that  is  incon- 
Mtent  with  the  JMiagi  of  the  heart. 

It  must  be  obvious,  aeain,  that  every  man's 
devotion,  in  these  silent  meetings,  is  made,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  to  depend  upon  himself;  fo^  uo 
man  can  work  out  the  salvation  of  another  for 
him.  A  man  does  not  depend  at  these  times 
on  the  words  of  a  miniver,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son present ;  but  his  own  soul,  worked  upon  by 
the  divine  inllaence,  pleads  in  silence  with  the 
Almighty  its  own  cause:  And  thus,  by  extend- 
ing this  idea  to  the  congregation  at  large,  we 
shall  find  a  number  of  individuals  offering  up 
at  the  same  time  their  own  several  confessions ; 
pouring  oat  their  own  several  petitions ,  giv- 
ing their  own  thanks  severally,  or  praising  and 
adoring;  all  of  them  in  different  ianguages, 
adapted  to  their  several  conditions,  and  yet 
not  interrupting  one  another. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  recoommendation  of  this 
worehip,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  that, 
being  thus  wholly  spiritual,  iUis  out  of  the  power 
of  the  natural  man  to  obstruct  it.  No  man 
*€an  break  the  chain  that  (bus  binds  the  spirit 
of  man  to  the  spirit  of  Ood ;  for  this  chain, 
which  is  spiritual,  is  invisible.  But  this  is 
DOt  the  case,  the  Quakers  say,  with  any  oral 
wonhip.  '*  For  how,  says  Barclay,  alluding  to 
his  own  times,  can  the  Papbts  say  th^ir  mass, 
if  there  be  any  there  to  disturb  and  interrupt 
them?  Do  but  take  away  the  mass- book,  the 
chalice,  the  host,  or  the  priest's  garments; 
jea,  do  but  spill  the  water,  or  the  wine,  or  blow 
oat  the  candles,  (a  thing  iquickly  to  be  done,) 
and  the  whole  business  is  marred,  and  no  sac- 
lifioe  can  be  offered.  Take  from  the  Lutherans 
and  Episcopalians  their  liturgy  or  common 
pfmycr-hook,  and  no  service  can  be  said.  Be- 
laove  from  the  Galvinists,  Arminians,  Sooin- 
lans.  Independents,  or  Anabaptists,  the  pulpit, 
the  bible,  and  the  hour-glass,  or  make  but 
0ueh  a  noise  as  the  voice  of  the  preacher  can- 
not he  heard,  or  disturb  him  but  so  before  he 
oome,  or  strip  him  of  his  bible  or  his  books, 
and  he  most  be  dnmb :  for  they  all  think  it  an 
faeresT  to  wait  to  apeak,  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
giveth  nttertnee ;  and  thus  easily  their  whole 
vorship  may  be  marred." 


'^- 


The  only  tma  spirit  of  toleraaee  consists  in 


our  conscientious  toleration  of  other  peoples' 
intolerance. 

From  **  R«Mon  in  Sellgion.** 

THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 
BT  raiDiaio  HsxaT  hidgb. 
(Oontinned  fluom  pafe  90.) 

The  Spirit  is  not  only  light  to  the  understand- 
log  :  it  is  also  motive  and  guide  to  the  will.  Its 
agency  affects  not  only  the  knowledge  but  the 
practice  of  the  truth.  Oy  it  we  are  filled  with 
holy  aspirations,  and  moved  to  good  deeds.  AH 
goodness  is  from  Ood,  just  as  all  power  is  re- 
motely or  directly  referrible  to  him.  This  di- 
vine influence  is  not  incompatible  with  human 
freedom.  Every  act  of  goodness  is  still  an  act 
of  the  will.  Omnipotence  itself  will  not  enforce 
obedience.  Nevertheless,  it  is  Ood  who  worketh 
in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do.  From  him  we 
derive  the  capacity  and  the  impulse.  Bat  ca- 
pacity is  not  necessity,  and  impulse  is  not 
coercion.  We  are  moved,  and  yet  move  freely ; 
we  accept  the  divine  influence,  yoke  it  with  oar 
destiny,  and  choose  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  shall 
reign  in  our  wills.  Liberty  is  no(  absolute  dis- 
engagement from  all  rule.  It  does  not  consbt  in 
lawless  roving,  but  in  free  consent  with  legiti- 
mate sway,  in  free  co-operation  with  the  Su- 
preme Will.  Some  rule  we  must  obey ;  but  we 
may  or  may  not  elect  cur  ruler.  Two  opposite 
currents  of  influence  traverse  the  world.  Throne 
leads  Ood  ward ;  the  other,  death  ward.  To  move 
with  the  former  is  moral  freedom ;  to  be  carried 
with  the  other  is  contradiction  and  bondage.  To 
say  that  Ood  is  the  author  of  our  goodness,  no 
more  detracts  from  the  power  of  the  human  will, 
than  to  say  that  Ood  is  the  author  of  truth,  de- 
tracts from  man's  intellectual  powers.  He  acts 
upon  US  not  a  compulsory  force,  but  as  quioken- 
ing  infiaence. 

The  operation  of  the  spirit  is  not  always  a  di- 
rect action  on  the  individual  mind.  More  fre- 
quently it  acts  through  the  instrumentality  of 
other  subordinate  agents, — through  the  lips  and 
lives  of  men,  by  teaohera  and  books,  by  instruc- 
tion and  example,  by  institutions  and  ordinances, 
by  every  influence  which  moves  the  soul  to 
welldoing.  When  we'  read  a  book,  and  are 
profited  by  it;  when  we  listen  to  a  discourse  that 
acts  &vorab1y  on  our  moral  nature,  that  awakens 
good  impulses  in  the  breast, — we  are  visited  and 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ohost.  The  Church,  and 
every  institution  established  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious ends,  BO  long  as  it  fulfils  its  original  de- 
sign, is  a  medium  of  this  influence.  It  is  the 
GU>ly  Spirit  made  concrete. 

But,  though  this  indirect  operation  is  the 
more  usual  mode  in  which  the  divine  infiaence 
is  communicated,  it  acts  also  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  visible  agent :  it  acts  as  direct 
inspiration.  There  ar|  motions  of  the  Spirit  in 
us  which  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  external 
infiaence ;  Uiey  are  the  Spirit  of  Ood  acting  oa 
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the  iDBtinci  of  goodness  id  the  sool.  There  is 
this  iDBtinct  in  everj  sonl.  It  is  not  the  most 
patent,  hnt  the  deepest  of  all  our  instincts. 
Often  neutralised  bother  propensities,  it  needs 
the  qntckening  of  the  spirit  to  giye  it  life. 
Then  it  manifests  itself  in  those  moral  aspira- 
tions bj  which  the  most  thonghtless  are  some- 
times ronsed  to  conscientions  and  beneficent 
action.  If  ever,  at  some  moment  of  solitary 
musing,  we  have  felt  within  ourselves  a  stronger 
conviction  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  a 
stronger  determination  to  good;  if  ever  we 
have  seized  with  true  insight  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  our  being,  and  have  formed  the  reso- 
lutfon  to  live  for  duty  and  for  God, — it  was  the 
spirit  breathing  on  the  latent  spark  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  breast,  which  gave  us  that  vision,  and 
caused  those  fires  to  glow.  And,  if  we  analyse 
our  experience  at  such  seasons,  we  shall  see 
how  man's  free  agency  may  consist  with  divine 
impulsion.  We  shall  see  that  while  the  detor- 
mination  of  the  mind  to  moral  ends  is  a  free  de- 
termination, calling  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  our  own  will,  it  is  still  a  divine  impulse  that 
moves  us,  and  a  God  that  works  in  us  to  will  as 
well  as  to  do. 

The  agency  of  the  spirit,  as  now  defined,  is 
impartial  in  itself  considered ;  but  its  efficacy 
in  each  individual  is  limited  by  persona)  con- 
ditiops.     It  is  limited  by  the  receptivity  which 
we  bring  to  it ;  and  the  receptivity  which  we 
bring  to  it  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  on 
previous  training.     I  do  not  deny  original  in- 
di£Ferences  of  moral  endowment.     Some  men 
seem  bom-to  goodness  as  a  natural  heritage  :  it 
is  their  patrimony.     Their  way  apparently  is 
'  smooth  and  free.  No  obstacle  seems  to  intervene 
between  the  purposes  they  form  and  the  ends 
they  contemplate.  The  intent  and  rhe  act  hang 
together  by  natural  dependence  like  the  links 
of  a  chain.     We  admire  the  facility  with  which 
they  appear  to  glide  onward  to  perfection,  while 
we  are  constantly  thwarted  and  pulled  back  by 
inward  contradiction  or  external  force.     Some- 
thing of  this  difference  may  be  due  (o  natural 
inequality  of  moral  constitution ;  but  more  is 
due  to  self-discipline.    If  the  ppirit  of  God  has 
greater  influence  with  some  than  others,  the 
reasqp  is  generally,  that,  by  early  obedience  and 
long  discipline,  they  have  attained  to  higher  de- 
grees of  spiritual  life.    Their  previous  habits 
have  disposed  the  mind  to  be  easily  affected  by 
such  influences }  the  will  has  not  been  perverted 
and  depraved ;  the  first  impulses  of  the  spirit 
in  them  were  not  resisted,  but  received  into 
willing  minds,  and  suffered  to  acquire  a  perma- 
nent control  of  the  thoughts  and  actions.     In 
nothing  is  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that "  to  him 
who  hath  shall  be  given,''  more  evident  than  it 
is  in  relation  to  the  moral  life.    Therefore,  said 
an  apostle,  <*  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.      By  a  figure  derived  from  human  affec- 


tions, the  divine  agency  is  represented  as  a 
friend  who  wills  our  good,  but  may  be  vexed 
and  alienated  by  our  opposition  or  our  indiffer- 
ence. Not  that  we  can  actually  change  the  par- 
pose  of  God,  or  avert  his  grace.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  can  alienate  his  love,  or  render  the 
Father  of  spirits  less  willing  to  aid  and  bless. 
He  is  true  to  us,  however  we  may  turn  from 
him.  Nevertheless,  we  may  destroy  the  e£Bcacy 
of  his  gifts  in  us  ;  and,  l»y  alienating  our  own 
minds,  may  virtually  alienate  his  love.  The  ef- 
fect for  us  is  the  same,  whether  be  is  turned 
from  us  or  we  from  him. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween this  apostolic  precept  and  the  doctrine  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Gentile  philosophers.  Gen- 
tile philosophy  taught,  that  a  good  spirit  waits 
upon  all  who  choose  to  accept  its  guidance. 
The  great  Athenian  personified  in  this  way 
the  nobler  instincts  of  ms  mind.  He  spoke  of 
a  deamon  (or,  as  we  shall  say,  a  good  genius) 
who  informed  and  impelled  him.  And  Seneca, 
the  contemporary  of  Paul,  sa^s  more  explicitly, 
as  if  he  had  received  the  thought  directly  from 
him,  '^  There  dwells  in  us  a  Holy  Spirit,  which 
watches  all  our  good  and  all  our  evil  deeds,  and 
who  treats  us  according  to  the  treatment  he  re- 
ceives."  \ 

Subjectively,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be 
considered  a  divine  instinct  in  man  ;  a  special 
faculty,  differing  from  reason  and  understand- 
ing, and  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  this, 
that  it  always  speaks  with  authority;  it  ad- 
dresses us,  not  as  argument,  but  as  command. 
Sp  it  appears  in  numerous  instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Apostles,  who  are  represented  as 
urged  and  impelled  by  this  divine  instinct  to  do, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing,  sometimes  contrary  to 
their  own  judgment  or  their  own  will.  Paul  and 
Timothy,  it  is  said,  ^'  assayed  to  go  into  Bithy- 
nia;  but  the  Spirit  would  not  suffer  them."  it 
was  reserved  for  Protestantism,  in  harmony 
with  its  true,  original  tendency,  to  follow  out 
these  hints,  and  unfold  this  subjective  side,  as 
the  elder  church  had  developed^he  positive 
theological  view  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Honor  to 
George  Fox  and  the  founders  of  the  sect  of 
Friends,  who  first  did  justice  to  the  Christian 
idea  of  divine  inspiration  ;  who  re  affirmed  the 
spiritual  instinct, and  vindicated  the  inward  light. 
What  to  the  elder  church  was  a  barren  dogma,  ^ 
a  scholastic  abstraction,  and  hypothesis,  the 
third  person  in  Trinity,  to  them  was  a  spiritual 
fact.  *<  When  the  Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Fox,**  sent  me  forth  into  the  world 
to  preach  his  everlasting  gospel  and  kingdom, 
I  was  commanded  to  turn  men  to  that  inward 
light,  ppirit  and  grace,  by  which  all  might  know 
the  wav  to  God ;  even  that  divine  Spirit  which 
would  lead  into  all  truth  and  would  never  de-' 
His  theory,  and  that  of  his  followers, 
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was,  and  is,  that  man,  if  he  will,  may  have  the 
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immediate  i^nidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  that 
insDiratioQ  b  not  a  past  fact,  bat  a  present 
reaiitj. 

(To  b«  eontinned.) 
A  LITTLl  AT  A  TIMB. 

Dr.  Joboson  used  to  say,  "  He  who  waits  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  ODce,  will  never  do 
any.*.'  Grand  oooasioDs  of  life  seldom  come, 
are  soon  gone,  and  when  present,  it  is  only  one 
among  thousands  who  is  adequate  to  the  great 
actions  they  demand.  But  there  are  opportu- 
nities at  our  doors  every  day,  in  which  the 
**  smalh  sweet  cliuities  of  life  "  may  occupy  us 
fully.  What  account  can  we  give  of  these  as 
they  pass  by  and  on  to  eternity,  to  lay  their  re- 
cord before  the  great  throne  7  He  who  flatters 
himself  with  air- castles,  constructed  out  of  mag- 
Difieent  schemes  he  would  accomplish,  were  he 
eodowed  with  great  wealth  or  exalted  to  high 
stations,  will  soon  find  them' dissolving  into  thin 
air,  whenever  he  calls  his  heart  to  an  honest 
account  for  the  right  use  of  that  which  God 
has  already  entrusted  to  his  care.  ^^  He  that  is 
unfaithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  also  unfaith- 
ful in  much." 

Human  life  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of 
little  things,  or  such  as  are  commonly,  though 
mistakenly,  so  considered.  They  mould  our 
character  and  give  complexion  to  our  eternity ; 
can  they  be  insignificant  7  How  slow  are  we  in 
learning  to  do  **  whatsoever  our  hand  findeth,'' 
and  to  leave  the  results,  great  or  small,  at  tho 
disposal  of  him  who  has  declared — **  whosoever 
shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  verily  [  say  unto  you  he  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  his  reward." 

Then,  Christian  disciple,  ^'  In  the  morning 
BOW  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not 
thy  hand."  '<  Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside 
{mU  waters."  Look*  around  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, in  your  church,  and  you  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  important  work  to  do.  Be  content  to 
attend  to  duties  as  they  arise ;  take  them  as 
they  are  sent  by  providence.  Every  moment 
brings  its  own  responsibilities,  and  man's  wis- 
dom in  this  world  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
death/consists  in  cheerfully  using  present  com- 
forts, and  diligently  attending  to  present  dudes. 
Let  the  crumt>s,  the  fragments  of  time,  be 
gathered  up,  that  toothing  be  lost.  Forget  not 
that,  all  the  world  over,  great  things  are  made 
op  of  a  vast  multitude  of  those  which  are  Httle. 
JSumii^  u  composed  of  momenU  of  timef  never 
ceasing.  Nothing  will  more  Qertainly  find  the 
slothful  at  last,  or  bring  them  to  a  dreadful 
reckoning,  than  toasted  time, 

'<  Wake,  thoa  that  sleepest  in  enehaoted  bowers, 
Lett  these  lost  years  should  haual  thee  in  the 
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When  dMth  is  waiting  for  ihj  numbered  hoars, 
Te  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 


Wake,  'ere  the  earth-  bom  charm  unnerve  thee  quitei 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed  ; 

Do  wnuthing — do  it  soon — do  it  with  all  thj  might ; 
Au  angel's  wing  would  droop,  if  long  at  rest, 

And  Qod  himself,  inactive,  were  no  longer  blest." 

—Central  Pretbyterian. 
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From  M«diUti<nu  on  I)e«th  and  Etarnlty. 
A  FORETASTE  OF  HEAVEN. 

Yea,  I  know  it,  I  believe  it,  and  I  feel  it :  I 
see  it  in  every  event  of  my  life,  in  the  various 
destinies  of  my  fellow- creatures,  in  all  the  splen- 
did works  of  nature — that  sublime  and  eternal 
temple  of  God — that  the  alMoviog  Father  has 
created  us  children  of  the  earth  for  perfect  hap- 
piness, that  we  may  already  here  below  enjoy  a 
foretaste  of  Heavenly  bliss ;  but  that  the  source 
of  our  delights,  as  the  source  of  our  pains,  is 
in  our  own  bosoms, — springs  from  our  virtues 
or  our  vices. 

How  unutterablv  happy  must  that  man 
feel  whose  heart  has  not  one  thing  to  upbraid 
him  with,  in  respect  to  any  of  his  relations  in 
life ;  who  does  not  permit  bis  mind  to  be  unduly 
disturbed  by  cares  of  any  kind ;  who  does  not 
allow  either  unbridled  anger,  or  unrestrained 
affeetioD,  to  lead  him  into  any  excess  I  In  him 
dwells  a  sublime  calm,  of  which  ordinary  men 
can  hardly  forin  a  conception, — that  calm  which 
is  the  true  peace   of  God. 

Have  you  ever  passed  a  fine  spring  morning 
alone  amid  the  new-born  beauties  of  nature? 
When,  at  such  a  time,  you  have  been  roving 
in  the  shade  of  peaceful  groves,  through  the 
green  canopy  of  which  the  rosy  waves  of  sun- 
light broke ;  when  the  soft  breath  of  mom  was 
wafted  across  the  verdant  landscape,  and  the 
numberless  flowerets  shivered,  and  the  dew  on 
the  leaflets  glittered  in  the  tears  of  joy,  which 
Heaven  had  shied  at  the  Holiness  and  Goodness 
of  the  Creator;  and  the  cascade  leaping  from 
the  rock;  and  the  river  in  its  bed,  and  the 
forest  on  the  hill,  sent  forth  solemn  murmurs; 
while  high  up  above,  and  deep  down  below, 
the  air  resounded  with  the  wonderful  song  of 
birds,  and  the  buzzing  of  insects— oh,  what 
were  your  feelings  ?  Did  not  a  sense  of  inex- 
pressible delight  flash  through  vour  bosom? 
You  drew  a  deep  breath;  your  body  seemed 
etherealized ;  you  felt  as  if  you  must  join  your 
voice  to  the  voices  of  the  air,  as  if  you  must 
mix  your  tears  with  the  tears  of  heaven ;  you 
longed  for  the  wings  of  rosy  morn  to  soar  up 
high  into  the  empyrean,  or  to  sink  into  the 
green  depths  of  the  forests,  or  to  lose  yourself 
in  the  blue  haze  that  veiled  the  unknown  dis- 
tance. You  longed  to  pour  your  love  through 
the  entire  world. 

Did  you  ever  lie  down  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, whence  you  beheld  a  wide  landscape  with 
its  flelds  and  cottages  spread  in  silent  repose 
before  your  eyes  ?  In  your  bosom  also  perfect 
quiet  reigned  I    Ton  forgot  all  your  domestic 
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cares ;  do  sorrow  weighed  on  yofkr  epirito,  do 
DDpleasant  remeinbraDoe  disturbed  the  benefi- 
cent calnii  no  passion  dared  to  intrnde  to  break 
thebolj  peace  of  jonr  soul,  and  a  voice  within 
whispered,  '<  Blessed  were  I,  could  I  forever  re- 
main thus  !"  What  jou  then  felt  was  a  fleeting 
foretaste  of  Heaveni  which  sometimes  even 
passionate,  unquiet  spirits  are  allowed  to  enjoy, 
in  order  that  they  may  look  into  themselves,  and 
earnestly  reflect  how  thev  might  perpetuate 
this  tranquil  and  blessed,  state.  What  you 
then  felt  was  the  peace  of  God,  which  the  vir- 
tuous and  wise,  which  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  experience  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  tribulation,  and  which  raises  them 
above  it.  You  were  happy  in  the  moments 
alluded  to,  because  you  learnt  then  to  forget 
yourselves,  because  you  were  free  from  the 
mundane  desires,  which  regained  possession  of 
you  as  soon  as  vou  re  entered  your  homes.  But 
woe  to  him  who,  in  order  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
life,  must  learn  to  forget  himself!  This  is  a 
proof,  either  that  his  heart  is  burdened  with 
the  consciousness  of  many  sins,  or  that  it  is 
oppressed  with  cares  and  unsatisfied  wants, 
springing  from  his  vanity,  his  frivolity,  his 
covetousness,  or  other  impure  tendencies ;  or 
that  when  be  acts  he  does  not  act  wisely,  and 
that  what  he  possesses  he  does  not  possess  with 
wisdom ;  but  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  con- 
sumed by  a  thousand  vain  and  petty  cares,  and 
creates  for  himself  sorrows  which  he  will  event- 
ually discover  to  have  been  unnecessary. 

The  true  disciple  never  needs  to  forget  him- 
self in  order  to  be  cheerful  in  his  very  inner- 
most soul.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  when  he 
examines  his  inward  being,  and  his  relations  to 
the  Father  of  all  life,  that  he  feels  most  happy. 
The  present  day  may  have  its.  storms,  but  the 
future  only  smiles  the  more  brightly  to  him. — 
He  is  with  God,  and  Ood  is  with  him.  Wheth- 
er he  be  of  high  or  humble  station,  rich  or 
poor,  praised  or  blamed,  to  him  it  is  all  the 
same;  for  the  source  of  his  happiness  is  not 
in  the  outward  world,  but  within  himself.  And 
he  is  with  Ood,  and  Ood  is  with  him.  And 
^^  Messed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  Ood,''  here  already,  in  their  foretaste  of 
the  higher  bliss  of  Heaven. 

Almost  every  stage  of  human  life  has  its 
heavenly  moments,  in  which  mortal  man  feels 
himself,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  raised  above 
himself.  Not  what  we  possess  or.  what  we  earn, 
not  what  we  eat  and  drink,  not  our  apparel,  not 
what  men  think  of  us,  but  a  pure  heart,  is  the 
true  source  of  happiness. 

Have  you  witnessed,  or  have  you  read  of 
how  persecuted  innocence  has  been  rescued  ? 
how  some  meritorious  benevolent  man  was  long 
misjudged,  and  overwhelmed  with  accusations 
by  his  enemies,  until  at  length  the  world  learnt 
to  see  its  own  injustice,  and  every  one  sought  to 


make  some  amends?  Do  you  recollect  how 
that  recognition  of  long  oppressed  innocence 
made  your  heart  swell  with  emotion ;  how  a  quiet 
joy  took  possession  of  you,  as  though  it  was 
your  own  innocence  that  had  been  vindicated  ; 
how  the  happiness  of  that  virtue  which  had  at 
length  received  its  reward,  called  tears  of  silent 
satisfaction  into  your  eyes  ?  On  that  occasion, 
you  shared  in-  spirit,  with,  the  person  whose 
innocence  was  made  manifest,  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven.  It  was  from  your  own  virtuous  feel- 
ings that  sprang  the  joy  you  experienced.  It 
was  the  germs  of  true  happiness  within  yon  thai 
were  moved ;  it  was  the  souree  of  your  eternal 
welfare  that  began  to  flow.  Ah  1  why  did  yon 
choke  up  this  spring  with  the  rubbish  of  lower 
desires  and  petty  cares?  Why  did  you  not 
put  forth  your  full  strength  to  rise  in  future 
above  all  low  tendencies,  and  make  a  resolve  to 
remain  forever  the  elevated  being  you  were 
during  those  brief  Iboments  of  emotion  ? 

Childhood  has  its  Eden.  Adolesence  has  its 
hours  of  paradise.  But  at  a  later  age  also  we 
behold  from  time  to  time  a  ray,  as  if  from  a 
better  world,  flashing  across  our  path,  and 
lighting  up  the  common-place  things  around 
us.  These  are  foretastes  of  Heaven,  which 
Providence  sends  to  poor  mortals,  to  stimulate 
them  to  strive  after  that  which  can  alone  ren- 
der lasting  such  blissful  moments. 

Hast  thou  known  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
kindled  by  the  smile  of  her  child  standing 
before  her  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  its  loveliness 
and  grace,  when  in  silent  but  holy  love  she 
bends  over  this  angel  of  her  life,  and  seems 
with  her  kisses  to  draw  its  pure  soul  ov^r  into 
her  own  ?  Hast  thou  known  the  delight  of  a 
father,  when  he  beholds  for  the  first  time  the 
new-born  babe  that  owes  its  existence  to  him  ? 
when  the  infant  smiles  upon  him  for  the  first 
time  ?  when  the  joyous  child  lisps  its  first  word? 
when  he  sees  it  growing  io  health,  industry, 
and  virtue  ?  Ah !  the  delights  of  those  heav- 
enly moments  he  would  not  exchange  for  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world !  and  the  mother  too 
feels  this  moat  deeply,  and  says,  ^*  X^^o  ^^^  ^^^ 
from  me,  and  I  am  nevertheless  blessed!"  Queens 
may  be  inexpressibly  miserable,  and  beggar- 
women  unutterably  happy !  * 

Such  feelings  are  vibrations  of  the  purest 
chords  of  the  heart.  Alas!  why  do  we  so 
often  leave  then  untouched?  What  is  it  that 
draws  us  all  so  irresistibly  towards  the  sweet 
world  of  childhood?.  What  b  the  hidden 
power  which,  at  the  sight  of  an  infant,  moves 
even  the  barbarjan,  and  which  wins  at  once 
the  stranger's  heart  ?  It  is  the  guileless  trust, 
the  sweet  innocence,  the  winning  grace  of 
childhood,  that  charms  us.  It  is  the  spotless 
purity  of  the  angelic  nature;  it  is  the  vague  an- 
ticipation of  a  brilliant  future  for  the  ohsld,  and 
of  how  deservedly — should  these  young  beings 
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picflerre  tbeir  purit j  and  their  yirtues  in  a  later 
■ge— they  will  become  objects  of  the  world's 
devotion.  We  honour  in  the  child  the  undese- 
crated  eanetoarj  of  the  heart,  which  as  yet  has 
DO  presentiment  of  evil.  It  is  not  the  outward 
foriDy  it  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  that  excites  oar 
loTa  and  admiration  ;  bat  the  parity,  the  some- 
thing Divine  that  speaks  to  us  from  the  fraok 
and  open  eye,  the  ingenaous  countenance  of  the 
ehild.  It  is  our  own  inborn  sense  of  virtue, 
wkieh,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  animates  us 
at  Boch  moments.  In  intercourse  with  the  in- 
ncibent  little  ones,  we  ourselves  become  more 
ianoeent,  more  nohle  and  more  wise;  we  are 
mfihamed  to  appear  before  them  in  all  our  im- 
perfections ;  and  he  who  has  not  the  courage  to 
eoiii|Qer  his  faults  at  least  tries  to  conceal  them. 
Venly,  we  may  frequently  learn  more,  improve 
more  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  the  society  of 
children,  than  in  intercourse  with  the  wisest  of 
oar  acquaintance.  "  Suffer  litt||  children  to 
come  unto  me"  said  Jesus ;  '^  f<Hr  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. " 

(To  be  coBttaiiMd.} 
80CIAL  RKADINQ    IN   THE  HOMK  CIBCLE. 

This  is  a  reading  age.  It  is  an  age  of 
'^  steam  "  in  book-making  as  well  as  in  other 
arts.  There  is  no  one  who  can  read,  but  can 
find  something  cheap  enough  or  weak  enough — 
costly  enough  or  strong  enough,  to  suit  the 
parse  or  the  taste. 

How  shall  we  guard  our  children  and  house- 
liold  circles  from  too  much  Btor^-readrng,  and 
induce  them,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  to  se- 
lect for  their ^rtnc?pa^  reading  the  substantial 
and  profitable  in  our  literature — that  which 
will  give  them  mental  and  moral  sinew,  muscle 
and  bone  ? 

We  oin  require  them  to  read  certain  books, 
sJkA/orbid  them  the  p^hisal  of  others,  but  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  desired  end  to  be 
soaght. 

llany  facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
eyen  a  comptdsor^  course  of  vigorous  reading  is 
far  preferable  to  none.  Thoughts  do  thus  find 
lodgment  in  the  mind,  and  eventually  bear  good 
fruit.  Memory  sometimes,  in  its  office  of 
gleaner,  gathers  up  thus,  precious  treasures  from 
the  past^  while  conscience  whispers  of  the  time 
when  these  mental  treasures  were  rudely  thrust 
from  the  mind|  and  their  perusal  endured  with 
many  a  frown  and  restless  shrug,  as  almost  in- 
tolerable tasks. 

But  it  were  better  far  if  our  dear  home- circles 
ooold  have  such  direction  given  their  tastes, 
as  to  lead  them  to  seek  and  love  substantial  ali- 
ment for  their  hungering  mifds. 

It  requires  tact  and  wisdom,  when  the  influ- 
ences set  so  strongly  upon  young  minds  towards 
a  diluted  and  purely  entertaining  kind  of  read- 
iDgi  to  bring  them  to  desire,  or  cordially  to 


pursue,  an  opposite  course.  For  from  that 
which  the  mind  loves  and  is  attracted  towards, 
it  experiences  a  stronger  influence,  and  while 
it  enjoys  more,  also  profits  more  in  its  pursuit. 

One  method  among  others  which  might  be 
named,  for  interesting  a  family  in  vigorous  and 
profitable  reading. -is  that  of  a  pleasant  family 
reading  circle ^  where  new  books,  and  all  impor- 
tant reading. shall  be  mutually  enjoyed,  criti- 
cized, and  canvassed — diffierent  members  taking 
part  in  reading  aloud.  Many  an  otherwise-prosy 
work,  which  in  solitary  reading  would  soon  be 
laid  aside  with  a  yawn  of  weariness  and  disgust, 
becomes  eloquent  with  thought  and  brimming 
with  interest  by  a  perusal  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

A  book,  (St  a  course  of  reading  with  which 
the  social  life  of  a  household  circle  has  been 
blended,  will  live  in  the  reminiscences  of 
after  years,  glowing  with  home,  intellect  and 
affection,  as  well  as  with  the  direct  instruction 
of  the  printed  pages.  Its  truths  shall  have  the 
sanction  of  the  dear  parents  who  listened,  ex- 
plained too,  and  presided  over  the  social  group, 
and  silent  whispers  shall  remind  the  scul  of 
their  interest  or  delight,  their  admonitions  or 
encouragements  in  these  reading  hours,  long 
after  the  books  have  become  old  and  time-worn, 
and  those  parents  have  gone  from  the  scenes  of 
earth. 

One  word  here  respecting  that  much-to-be 
coveted  accomplishment — good  reading.  Would 
that  it  commanded  far  more  consideration  in 
family  and  school  culture.  Have  we  not  all 
experienced  the  power  of  the  effective  and  ac- 
complished reader,  in  listening  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  when  a  formerly  obscure 
passage  suddenly  becomes  clear  to  us,  and  lu- 
minous with  the  truth  it  expresses  by  the  em- 
phasis and  inflection  of  some  beautiful  reader  ? 

We  can  hardly  expect  our  children  to  become 
perfect  in  this  branch  of  culture,  but  we  can 
secure  for  them  very  much  more  cultivation  in 
the  home- circle,  and  do  far  more  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deprivation  of  extensive  advantages 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose. 

Sound  reading  in  the  family,  with  fre6,^in(l 
criticisms  from  its  different  members,  vmh  a 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  spirit  of  the  matter 
read,  will  do  much  towards  forming  accom- 
plished readers  Attentive  listening  to  good 
public  elocutionists  will  prove  a  help  to  the 
self- cultivated  reader.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  an  interest  any  such  art  will  inspire  a 
family,  when  they  mutually  pursue  it. 

'  Trying  to  catch  and  give  the  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  of  various  authors,  endeavoring  to 
modulate  and  cultivate  the  voice  to  varied  and 
expressive  tones,  and  to  read  so  aif  to  command 
attention  and  give  pleasure,  will  afford  an  in* 
spiring  and  laudable  emulation  to  any  domestic 
group. 
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Try  it,  yoong  iHends,  and  thus  become  eyes 
■nd  Toiee  to  those  whose  own  are  failing  them ; 
and  while  yon  augment  yonr  attractiveness  by 
yonr  own  home  firesideS|  you  will  learn  to  love 
the  reading  that  you  may,  perhapSi  accept  at 
first  to  please  your  parents,  and  you  with  them 
and  all  the  household  become  together  gleaners 
m  the  fields  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and 
through  this  instrumentality  be  enabled  to 
gather  into  the  soul's  garner  a  multitude  of 
precious  things. — Advocate  and  JoumaL 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  24,  1866. 


Salem  Quartebly  Meeting. — A  letter 
received  from  a  Friend  in  attendance,  informs 
ns  that  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Woodstown  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  was  large  and 
interesting.  The  quiet  attention  and  orderly 
deportment  of  many  of  the  young  people  through 
a  long  sitting  were  encouraging.  In  the  first 
meeting,  testimonies  were  borne  against  formal- 
ityi  living  upon  the  good  name  our  fathers  bore, 
and  on  our  own  present  reputation  for  honesty, 
industry^  frugality,  plainness,  &c. ;  also  against 
the  disposition  to  please  the  world,  and  join  in 
its  policies,  with  the  instability  resulting  there- 
from, in  contrast  with*  that  Spirit  so  pre-emi- 
nently manifested  by  our  worthy  ancients,  who 
bore  obloquy,  reproach,  and  some  of  them  mar- 
tyrdom, in  defence  of  their  principles.  An  abid- 
ing sense  of  the  Omnipresence  of  Ood,  and  an 
earnest  application  of  the  heart  to  Him  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  love,  jus- 
tice, mercy  and  truth,  which  will  be  imparted 
to  the  sincere  seekers,  was  declared  to  be  the 
remedy  for  all  our  defects. 

In  the  business  meeting,  the  queries  were  all 
read,* and  the  answers  from  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings being  comprised,  were  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  ensuing  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
which  representatives  were  appointed. 


Conference  for  the  Consideration  of 
Friends'  Testtmonies. — At  the  meetings  on 
the  7th  and  14th  insts.,  the  subject  of  W*^ 
was  continued  under  consideration.  The  ques- 
tion, How  far  resistance  is  allowable  '*  under  the 
law  of  benevolence,"  that  is,  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they,  under  similar  circumstances, 
should  do  unto  us,  was  dispassionately  examined. 
The  views  of  Jonathan  Dymond,  in  relation  to 


it,  were  read,  and  many   expressed  eoincidmg 
sentiments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that 
the  peace  profession  reoognixea  no  resistance, 
but  that,  under  all  circumstances,  our  life  and 
practice  should,  as  far  as  possible^  give  evi- 
dence of  that  <'  Spirit  which  delights  to  do  no 
evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong.'^  Dymond  was 
again  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  and 
interesting  circumstances  were  related  in  which 
the  intention  to  injure  was  overcome  by  its 
being  met  in  a  difierent  spirit. 

In  the  last  meeting,  it  was  stated  by  one 
who  had  resided  in  Kansas,  that  during  the 
late  war,  when  QuantrelFs  raid  visited  a  portion 
of  that  State,  carrying  death  and  desolation  in 
its  traek,  the  raiders  passed  a  settlement  of 
Friends  witliout  ofiering  tbem  the  least  moles- 
tation, but  at  the  first  house  beyond,  they 
stopped,  compelled  the  man  to  go  with  them, 
and  soon  after  took  his  life.  He  also  related 
the  circumstance  of  a  Friend  who  lived  in  an 
isolated  situation,  where  it  was  expected  an  at- 
tack would  be  made.  The  Friend  concluded  to 
prepare  for  defence,  and  accordingly  put  his  gun 
in  order  before  retiring  for  the  night.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  compose  his  mind  to  slumber,  and 
after  several  hours  spent  in  the  attempt,  he 
arose,  removed  the  ammunition  from  his  gun, 
took  it  to  pieces,  put  it  entirely  away,  and 
then  laid  down  again  and  slept  sweetly. 

'  Several  other  strong  testimonies  were  borne 
by  those  in  middle  and  active  life  to  the  beauty 
and  efficiency  of  the  peace  principle,  and  urgent 
appeals  were  made  in  favor  of  its  support. 

Great  harmony  prevailed,  and  much  interest 
was  apparent  throughout  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  speaker3  differed  mainly 
in  the  mode  of  expression.  In  essential  points 
there  was  remarkable  unanimity.  The  follow- 
ing essay,  by  a  Friend  present,  was  read  during 
the  evening : 

^*  The  civil  governments  now  existing  in  tLe 
world  are  all  evidently  based  upon  the  law  of 
force,  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  terrible 
contest  through  which  our  country  has  recently 
passed  is  a  conclusive  evidence  of  that  fact. 
When  we  take  in|o  consideration  the  truth  that 
many  of  the  people  areoniynomiiia/  Christians, 
who  have  never  practically  known  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  but  are  as  much  under  the  law  as 
the  Jews  were  formerly,  it  appears  requisite 
for  the  security  and  wel&re  of  the  community 
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thAt  ftt«h  shoald  1»e  held  in  robjeotion  to  the 
liw  of  foroe.  The  law  baaed  upoo  the  sword 
may  not  always  be  visibly  evident ;  thoagh  not 
ieeD,  it  is  eoer  present,  as  it  uDde/lies  aad  sap- 
ports  tae  oivil  power.  How  often  have  we  seen 
tbit  power  set  at  defiance  bj  mobs,  and  martial 
Uv  proelaimed  for  their  sappression. 

It  is  nnqaeetionablj  true,  that  if  men  wero 
Christians  in  recUiijf  as  in  namCf  this  state  of 
thiD^  eoold  not  exist ;  bat  aobappily  too  many 
are  Christians  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  aad 
as  there  are  various  degrees  of  growth,  sach  are 
CbristiaDS  in  a  degree.  Govern tnents  being 
eompofled  of  individnals  in  this  condition  can 
only  approximate  to  Christianity;  and  the 
more  Christianized  and  enlightened  the  people 
baoome,  the  nearer  will  such  governments  at- 
UiD  to  the  true  standard  of  Christian  perfection, 
lo  onr  national  Government,  the  best  now  ex- 
isting in  the  world,  a  ^eat  advance  in  that  re- 
spect is  apparent  since  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 


D»D,  on  the  llch  of  Bleventh  inontb,  1865,  at  La 
Orange,  Datcheas  Go.,  N.  Y.,  Asioavw  H.  Skidmobs, 
in  the  67th  year  of  h\a  age;  a  member  of  Oswego 
Particalar  Meeting. 

Altboagh  called  saddenly  from  works  to  rewards, 
we  belieye  the  teatimony  givee  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures applicable  to  him :  show  me  thy  faith  without 
thy  works,  and  I  will- show  thee  my  faith  by  my 
workj.  He  was  a  diligent  attendar  of  meetin^Ct  and 
bj  his  Qpright  walking  had  eudeared  himielf  to  a 
large  circle  of  friends' 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  14lh  Inst.,  at  herVesi- 

denee  in  this  city,  Bbssib,  daagbter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam aad  3aaan  M.  Walton,  aged  22  ye^. 


•mi^ 


POSTOFFIOB  MONET  ORDERS. 
During  the  past  month  subscriptions  in  money 
hare  been  forwarded  for  our  Agent  which  he  has 
not  received;- we  therefore  request  those  making 
remittAnces  to  him  to  procure  **  Post- Office  Money 
Orders,"  whenever  they  can  be  obtained. 


The    Secretary  of   the    Clothing    Committee  of 
"Friends  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
T>       r  ■  •  rw\        n  *'   3  I  '^®  Freedmen "  requests  that  those  who  have  ob- 

cap  tte?otntion.  Then  Friends  were  persecuted,  I  tained  sewing  from  the  room,  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts., 
exiled,  imprisoned,  property  of  every  kind  '  will  return  the  garments  when  finished  to  Henry 
taken  from  them,  because  they  stood  faithfully  i  I'*infifi  ^^'  3^  ^-  Third  St.,  instead  of  to  the  former 
00  the  ground  of  true  Christianity,  which  pro- 1  P**°*-    '^*'*  '^^"^  ^^-  ®^^  ^'***  ^^  '*  *'*'''?*^  ^^'  ***• 


claims  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men. 
Cantrastiog  that  time  with  the  present,  how 
great  has  heen  the  change !  In  the  recent  con- 
test through  which  our  govern mnnt -has  sue- 
oessfaJly  maintained  its  exietence,  the  oonscien- 
tioofl  coaviciions  of  Friends  have  been  recog- 
nised and  generally  respected.     The  attention 


present. 


•*■»> 


Letter  from  one  of  (he  Teachers  of  Friends^ 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  oj  ike 
Freedmen. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C  2d  mo.  25,  1866. 
Dear  Friends, — I   have  thought  a  detailed 


-        .  account  of  one  day  spent   here  might  be  of 

of  the  people  has  been  directed  towards  us,  and  !  interest  to  you.     I  will  take  First-day,  as  there 
the  truth  oi  onr  principles  and   testimonies  is    is  more  variety  in  what  I  see  on  that  day  than 


more  generally  recognised  and  acknowledged  by 
those  around  ns  than  at  any  former  period.  We 
have  a  great  mission  and  duty  to  perform  in  en- 
deavoring to  advance  this  most  important  testi- 
mony against  war.  It  is  only  through  in- 
diriduai  faithfulness  that  the  state  is  attainable 
in  which  *'  the  sword  will  be  beaten  into  a  plow- 
share, and  the  spear  into  a  pruning  hook;"  and 
as  that  becomes  generally  realized,  we  may 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  '^  when  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  men  learn  war«any  more." 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  the  28th  inst.,  it  is 
expected  that  a  new  subject  will  be  taken  up. 


<ii 


MAaaiBD,  on  Ponrtfa-day,  the  14th  of  Second  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Qtoaoa 
WiBSTia,  of  Sidsbnry,  Lancaster  Co.,  to  Phsbs, 
daughter  of  Ezra  Michener,  M.  D.,  of  Avondale, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

:  oa  the  17th  of  Eighth  month,  1865,  aceord- 

iog  to  the  order  of  Friends,  BaajAMia  Rooaas,  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Hannah  Rogers,  (the  Utter  deceased,)  • 
to  Aia  L.  Thomas,  daughter  of  Prisciila  M.  and  the 
Ute  Lewis  W.  Thomas,  both  members  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  ICeeUng,  Madison  Go.,  Ind. 

,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  2 let  of  Twelfth 

Boath,  1865,  Aaaoa  Moaau,  of  Milton,  Wayne  Co., 
son  of  Qeorge  D.  and  Rhoda  A.  Morris,  (the  former 
deceased,)  to  MaaTBA  M<  Thomas,  daughter  of  Pria- 
eilU  M.  and  the  Ute  Lewis  W.  Thomas. 


when  I  am  more  closely  coofined  to  the  school- 
room. The  people  are  so  desirous  to  have  a 
First-day  school,  that  I  have  kept  one  daring 
the  morning.  The  school  is  not  as  large  as  the 
week  day  school,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
think  they  mast  be  '*  dressed  up''  to  come ;  and, 
as  many  of  them  possess  but  the  one  garment, 
made  of  shelter  tents,  they  think  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  appear  so  attired  in  First-day 
school.  The  effort  made  by  some  of  them  to  be 
<<  dressed  up''  is  laughable,  consisting  in  many 
cases  of  a  few  artificial  flowers  pinned  on. 
After  the  schovl  closed,  I  walked  out  to  a  few 
of  the  adjoining  plantations  to  see  a  number  of 
old  people  reported  in  need  of  rations,  which  I 
found  to  be  true.  One  man,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  was  sitting  in  the  chimney 
corner  of  an  old  house  with  his  wife,  a  very 
small  woman,  evidently  grown  less  by  continued 
hard  labor.  I  asked  about  their  children,—^ 
topid  ever  interesting  to  them.  ^^  Had  ten  and 
two,  missis,  but  all  done  sold  but  one,  and  I  am 
lost  from  them."  "  How,"  I  asked,  *«  do  you 
live."  <<  Sometimes  don't  live  at  all,  missis,^' 
was  the  reply.  "  How  do  you  intend  to  get 
your  living,"  I  said,  aa(^  to  my  astonishment, 
the  old  woman  replied  that  she  had  her  ground 
ready  for  a  crop.     I  examined  their  beddingi 
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and  fovod  it  to  coDsist  of  two  threadbare  blank- 
ets and  a  wooden  bedstead.     I  asked  them  how 
the  J  got  on  in  the  cold  nights,  and  the  woman 
said  they  did  not  dare  to  go  to  bed  at  all,  for 
fear  they  would  freeze,  but  sat  up  in  the  fire- 
place all  night.     They  deliberately  ate,  while  I 
was  with  them,  a  few  grits  and  the  head  of  a 
ooon,  and  in  the  act  thanked  Ood  devontly  that 
they  had  that  much.     Since  then  the  Bureau 
officer  has  procured  government  blankets  and 
bedsacks,  also  rations,  with  which  this  family 
have  beenpupplied.     The  old  woman  said  she 
thanked  (jod  for  sending  her  one  good  '^  missus" 
before  she  goes  away.     They  always  speak  of 
death  among  the  old  as  "  going  away.''   I  try  to 
impress  them  with  the  idea  that  the  Government 
sends  them  these  comforts.    But  they  say  that 
the  Oovernment  never  came  to  see  them  before. 
The  above  description  is  a  type  of  quite  a 
large  number  of  cases  that  I  have  been  made 
acquainted  with.     In  walking  by  a  desolate- 
looking  house,  1  inquired  if  any  one  was  there, 
and  receiving  a  very  faint  reply^  I  went  in  and 
fovnd  two  colored  soldiers  lying  very  ill  with 
small  pox.     They  had  resorted  to  this  place  for 
shelter,  being  turned  from  the  village  on  ac- 
count of  the  disease.     They  had  been  two  days 
without  food.     On  returning  to  the  village  and 
reporting  to  the    Bureau   officer,   he   carried 
rations  to  them.     The    regiment,  while   they 
were  lying  in  this  hou»e,  was  mustered  out; 
hence  their  neglected  condition.     In  returning 
to  the  village,  I  saw  a  miserable-looking  cart, 
and  far  more  miserable  mule,  and   a  crowd  of 
colored  people  around.     On  inquiry,  I  found  it 
to  be  a  funeral,  and  this  arrangement  was  the 
hearse.     I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  little  import- 
ance how  the  body  is  carried  to  its  last  resting 
place,  but  merely  give  this  as  an  evidence  of 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country.     I  have 
not  seen  one  animal  that  looked  as  if  it  could 
more  than  carry  its  own  weight  since  I  have 
been  here.     The  resources  of  the  country  were 
indeed   low  when   the   wur  closed.      Poverty 
stares  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  face; 
and  if  President  Johnson  could  only  feel  it  in 
his  heart  to  help  the  loyal  pepple,  both  black 
and  white,  instead  of  the  aristocrats  who  day  by 
day  are  receiving  back  their  lands,  assuming 
their  insolent  demeanor,  and  straining  every 
nerve  that  they  may  again  rule  the  land.    There 
seems  to  be  no  encouragement  for  the  Union 
people  of  the  South.     The  number  is  small, 
but  they  are  tried,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  more  prosperous.     Gen.  Bucher  has  been 
relieved  from  duty  in  the  Bureau.     He  had 
charge  of  the  islands  Edisto,  Johns  and  Wad- 
malaw.     His  policy  was  lenient   towards  the 
planters,  and  very  compulsory  among  the  blacks. 
The  people  on  those  islands  had  possessory  titles, 
but  of  course,  in  thefr  ignorance,  many  of  their 
titles  were  very  defective.     Many  times  they 


sent  only  an  aged  relative  there  to  stay  upon 
the  land,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  would  stay 
upon  the  mainland  and  work,  thinking  they 
could  go  to  this  land  at  any  time.  The  Rebels, 
of  course,  have  the  sagacity  to  find  some  flaw 
in  these  titles,  and  have  made  this  a  plea  for 
the  restoration  of  their  property.  Of  course, 
in  these  debatable  questions,  much  depends 
upon  the  person  who  interprets  the  titles.  If 
desirous  of  rebel  favor,  he  will  decide  to  restore 
the  land ;  if  desirops  of  helping  struggling  hu- 
manity, the  lands  will  be  kept  for  the  blacks  as 
long  as  possible. 

I  was  present  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
colored  people  on  Edisto  Island,  addressed  by 
Gen.  Scott,  ^Gen.  Saxton's  successor.)  The 
people  were  well  dressed  and  very  prosperous 
looking,  but  several  times  made  dcmonstraUons 
of  strong  determination  not  to  give  up  the  lands 
to  the  former  owners,  or  even  to  contract  with 
them.  In  most  parts,  however,  they  are  qaietly 
contracting  under  tolerably  Lberal  contracts, 
and  if  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  are  faithful  in 
their  trust  of  seeing  theee  contracts  fulfilled,  I 
hope  all  will  work  along  for  the  best. 

Whenever  I  hear  any  one  talking  of  colo- 
nizing the  blacks  or  removing  thim  from  w))ere 
they  now  are,  I  am  sure  if  they  could*  see,  as  I 
have  seen,  the  ill  effects  of  their  moving,  they 
would  never  think  it  advisable.     These  people 
want  now  just  laws  to  protect  them;  they  are 
willing  to  work,  and  tbey  will  thrive.     Every 
black  man  or  woman's  labor  is  needed  on  ibe 
spot  where  he  or  she  now  is,  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  dense  ignorance -that  now  overshadows 
their  minds  is  dispelled,  they  will  be  intelligent 
citizens;  therefore  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent good  we  can  do  them  is  to  give  them 
opportunity  for  an  education.  I  feel  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  allowed,  by  the  benevolence  of 
Friends,  to  be  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
so  very  needy  in  almost  every  thing  that  makes 
life  endurable,  and  I  greatly  enjoy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  dispensing  government  or  private  benevo- 
lence to  them.     I  would  like  to  make  a  definite 
request  to  the  association  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  old  people  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  who  are 
struggling  to  put   in  a  crop  with  the  poorest 
kind  of  implements.     Can  you  send  to  them 
some  hoes,  rakes,  spades  and  axes  ?     The  For- 
warding  Committee    have    supplied   us   with 
clothing  for  the  present;  the  school  is  well  sup- 
plied ;  and  if  I  had  these  gardening  implements, 
with  the  aid  that  government  supplies,  we  may 
in  a  few  months  see  these  people  prosperous  for 
them.     Even  if  the  number  of  implements  sent 
was  small,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  for  a 
few  persons  working  ground  close  to  the  village, 
to  whom  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  will  be 
especially  profitable,  as  the  market  at  Charles- 
ton is  so  near.  Your  friend, 

CoRNEUA  Hancock. 
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Remew  o/^^A  Declaration,"  ifec,  publuhed  hy 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (  9o  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  %n 
1828.  0  Bt  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(OmitfUMd  ftom  pag*  V.) 

Article  XXIY.  ''  If  we  believe  that  God  is 
equl  Aod  righteous  in  all  his  ways, — that  he 
has  mmde  of  one  blood  all  the  families  that 
dwell  apon  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  that  He 
should  be  partial ;  and  therefore  he  has  been  as 
willing  to  reveal  his  will  to  every  creature,  as 
he  was  to  our  first  parents,  to  Moses,  and  the 
prophets,  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
He  never  can  set  ANT  OF  THB8V  above  tL$,  be- 
cause if  he  did,  he  would  be  partial.  " — PhUa- 
dtfyhia  Sermon,  p.  292. 

The  matter  which  follows  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  above  extract,  vis ; 
^'Hia  love  is  the  same  for  all." — '^He  comes 
alike  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of 
men, "  fto.  The  meaning  intended  is  that  his 
love  and  light  are  extended  to  all.  His  willis 
reyealed  to  all,  without  exception ;  and  thus  all 
in  these  respects  are  equal. 

The  meaning  given  to  it  by  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  is,  not  th&t  Elias  Hicks  alOne  says, 
— but  that  "  those  who  have  separated  from 
us  "  [that  is,  including  the  whole  body  of  the 
Society,  except  themselves]  *^  say  that  God 
Dever  can  set  him  [Jesus  Christ]  above  us. — 
See  their  Summary,  p  24. 

In  the  New  York  sermon,  p.  96,  Elias  Hicks 
aaya  that  <*  the  Vifo  and  power  of  God  in  him, 
leavened  him  into  his  own  holy  nature^  till  he 
v€u  swallowed  vp  into  the  Divinity  of  his 
heavenly  Father.  "—"Having  been  faithful  to 
the  Father  in  all  things,  his  storehouse  was 
opened  to  him ;  because  his  Father  could  trust 
him  with  all  his  treasures, " 

''He  had  the  fullness,  [  the  Light,  ]  as  we 
have  our  several  allotments." — Philadelphia 
Sermony  p.  10. 

*^  He  had  a  greater  anointing  than  the  rest  of 
his  brethren." — Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  42. 

Thus,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  construc- 
tion given  by  the  Declaration  is  unfounded. 

Article  XXY.  "  From  what  Jesus  himself 
said,  HE  WAS  NOT  God — Declaration,  p.  22, 
New  York  Sermons,  p.  96. 

These  few  words  are  taken  out  of  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph;  I  will  therefore  give  the 
whole  ;  when  the  reason  for  its  suppression  will 
be  readily  discerned. 

**  Herein  it  was  that  Jesus  became  the  Son  of 
Ood,  through  the  life  and  power  of  Gt>d  in  him, 
which  leavened  him  into  his  own  holy  nature, 
till  he  was  swallowed  up  into  the  Divinity  of 
his  heavenly  Father.  Having  been  faithful  to 
the  Father  in  all  things,  His  storehouse  was 
opened  to  him ;  because  his  father  could  trust 
him  with  all  his  treasures.  He  knew  that  he 
would  not  embezzle,  nor  make  a  wrong  use  of 


these  treasures ;  but  that  he  would  wait  to  know 
his  Father's  will,  before  he  would  dispose  of  the 
things  that  were  open  to  his  view.  Now  here 
is  the  full  and  complete  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  [/rom  what  Jesus  himself  said,  he  was 
not  God  ]  '<  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  otrly  (rue  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  "  Who  will  ven- 
ture to  contradict  Jesus  Christ  in  his  faithful 
testimony?  Here  he  shows  the  distinction. 
He  placed  himself  where  his  father  had  placed 
him,  as  a  sent  offering.  He  did  not  say  that 
he  did  anything  of  himself;  even  the  times  and 
the  seasons  were  in  the  hand^  of  the  Father,  and 
entirely  at  his  disposal ;  not  even  Jesus,  nor 
the  angels  in  heaven,  were  informed  of  them. " 
p.  96. 

I  have  before  shown  that  William  Penn, 
George  Whitehead,  Isaac  Pennington,  Daniel 
Phillips,  Bdward  Burrough,  George  Fox,  &c., 
have  all  said  that  Jesus  was  not  God ;  and  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  quotations  which  I  have 
already  made  from  their  writings  on  this  subject. 

Article  XXVI.  "  He  was  only  an  outward 
Saviour,  that  healed  their  outward  diseases,  and 
gave  them  strength  of  body  to  enjoy  that  out- 
ward good  land.  This  was  h  figure  of  the  great 
Comforter,  which  he  would  pray  the  Father  to 
send  them ;  an  inward  one  that  would  heal  all 
the  diseases  of  their  souls,  and  cleanse  them  from 
all  their  inward  pollutions, — that  thing  of  God 
— that  thing  of  eternal  life.  It  was  the  soul 
that  wanted  salvation ;  but  this  no  outward  Sa- 
viour could  do,  no  external  Saviour  could  have 
any  hand  in  it." — Philadelphia  Sermons,  p.  50. 

Parallel  passages  are  here  given  from  Wm. 
Penn,  in  the  Christian  Quaker,  p.  199.  G.  Fox, 
Saul's  Errand  to  Damascus,  p.  596.  James  Par- 
nels  writings,  p.  104.  Joshua  Spriggs,  quoted  by 
by  Wm.  Penn.    To  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  apostle  is  to  the  same  point,  where  he 
says,  '<  Wherefore,  henceforth  know  we  no  man 
after  the  flesh ;  yea,  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh;  yet  now,  henceforth  know 
we  him  no  more.  **  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

<*  Many  seem  to  think  that  if  Christ  in  name 
be  the  object  of  their  profession,  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  the  true  faith  .*  whereas,  too  few  have 
any  clear  sense  either  what  or  where  Christ  is ; 
and  many  are  ready  to  quarrel  with  every  thing 
that  tends  to  open  the  mystery.  I  am  as  sure 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  Christ,  as  I  am  of 
anything  in  the  world*  1  am  also  as  sure  that 
the  common  ideas  of  salvation  are  very  greatly 
beside  the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ. 
And  moreover  I  am  as  easy  to  risk  my  everlast* 
ing  condition  upon  the  true  faith  and  fellowship 
of  Christ,  AS  inwardly  revealed /rom^fory 
to  glory,  to  those  who  keep  a  single  eye  to  his  holy 
light  within  them,  as  I  am  in  believing  that  God 

MADE  THE  HEAVENS  AND  THE  EARTH.      For  I 

am   indisputably  ascertained    in  the  life  and 
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faadameaUl  certaiotj  of  the  true  groands  of 
salvatioD  by  Christ :  and  that  in  all  ages,  it  has 
been  a  real  birth  of  God  io  the  soul, — a  sub- 
stantial union  of  the  human  and  Divine  nature  ; 
— the  son  of  God,  and  the  son  of  man ; — which 
is  the  true  Emanuel-state, — God  and  man  in  an 
ever  blessed  oneness,  and  harmonious  agree- 
ment. And  I  know  Christ  must  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  eternal  power  in  my  soul  till  his  and 
my  soul's  enemies  be  made  his  footstool,  if  ever 
I  reign  with  him  in  fulness  of  glory." — Job 
Scott's  Joumalj  p.  475. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Jesus  was  to  eat  the 
Passover  with  his  disciples; — an  institution  be- 
longing t)  the  old  covenant,  which  continued 
until  the  orucifixioni  when  '^  the  veil  of  the  tem- 
ple was  rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom/ '^ — as 
an  expressive  sign  or  token,  that  the  legal  dis- 
pensation, with  its  worship,  was  ended,  hud  that 
Moses  should  henceforth  cease  to  be  a  veil  upon 
the  heart,  being  taken  away  in  Christ's  spiritual 
appearance.  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The  feast  called  Pen- 
tecost was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  event 
of  giving  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai.  And  on 
this  day,  also,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles. 
And  as  the  one  was  attended  with  thunders  and 
lightnings,  so  the  other  was  equally  signalized 
by  '^  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty  rush- 
ing wind,"  which  ''  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting.''  And  there  appeared  unto 
them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them  ;  and  *they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance. " — ''And  the  same  day  there  were  added 
unto  them  three  thousand  souls. "     Acts,  ch.  1. 

Thus,  the  history  of  these  great  events,  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  marks  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  periods  of  the  begining  and  end  of 
the  outwardy  and  the  introduction  of  the  inioard 
and  more  spiritual  dispensation ; — as  well  as 
the  great  offices  performed  by  the  Messiah  in  rela- 
tion to  both.  He  fulfilled  the  law,  and  thus 
justified  his  Heavenly  Father  in  the  giving  of  it ; 
which  he  could  not  have  done  otherwisey  as  it 
would  appear  to  us,  than  by  acting,  in  every  re- 
spect, in  the  same  capacity,  and  with  the  same 
ability,  as  were  conferred  op  his  brethren  accord- 
ing to  flesh ;  thus  proving  that  God  had  not  given 
them  a  law,  and  withheld  from  them  the  means  to 
fulfil  it.  And,  increasing  in  wisdom  and  pow- 
er, graciously  bestowed  by  his  heavenly  Father, 
(for  so  the  record  of  him  states,  and  himself 
expressly  declares,)  he  repealed  that  law,  and 
thus  '<  redeemed  them  that  were  under  it :"  for 
when  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression. 
In  the  progress  of  its  repeal,  he  opened  simul- 
taneously the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.  '<  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  but 
I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  who- 


soever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  tarn 
to  him  the  other  also.  " 

Afler  the  same  manner,  the  several  parts  of 
the  outward  or  shadowy  dispensation,  with  its 
legal  ordinances,  were  abolishjcd ;  and  those  of 
the  gospel  instituted  and  enforced  by  precepts 
the  most  sublime,  and  by  the  purest  and 
most  holy  example  ever  offered  for  our  imitation 
since  the  fall  of  man  I 

As  the  state  of  the  Jews  was  outtcardj  they 
did  not,  or  could  not  generally  so  feel  or  appre- 
ciate his  sublime  precepts  and  doctrines,  as  to 
change  their  hearts :  but  they  were  as  ''  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters, "  to  return  and  be  rentiere- 
bered  when  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  giveu,  to 
open  their  understandings  and  effectually  cleanse 
them  of  their  coiruptions.  Thus,  as  it  respects  the 
effects  produced,  the  ministrations  of  Jesus  were 
outward.  Hie  miracles  healed  their  bodies.  His 
preaching,  mediation,  and  intercession,  partook 
of  the  outward  nature  qLthe  dispensation  un- 
^r  which  he  lived  and  taught  While  they 
opened  the  way  for  the  administration  of  the 
Spirit,  they  served  as  types  and  figures  of  its 
effectual,  heart  searching  operations,  which 
were  to  be  experienced  from  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within, — the  Divine  world, — the 
arm  and  power  of  God  : — and  which  not  a  few, 
did  then,  by  the  Divine  light  in  themselves,  in 
a  degree  experience.  Hence,  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  or  in  that  prepared  body,  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been,  comparatively,  an  outward 
Saviour.  * 

On  this  subject,  Isaac  Pennington  remarks : 
"  This  [  healing  diseases  ]  with  the  other  mira- 
cles which  he  wrought,  was  but  a  shadow,  of 
what  he  would  work  and  perform  inwardly,  in 
the  day  of  his  spirit  and  holy  power."  Vol.  1, 
p.  695. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  account 
transmitted  to  us,  which  more  clearly  confirms 
this  view  of  the  subject,  than  the  remarkable 
evidence  fnrnished  by  the  conduct  of  his  im- 
mediate followers ; — who,  with  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  profiting  by  his  ministrations,  and 
pure  and  holy  example,  when  their  love  and 
faith  were  brought  to  irm],  forsook  him  and 
fled  !  (See  under  Art.  XXII.)  And  when  be 
appeared  unto  them  after  he  had  risen,  their 
question  to  him  plainly  shows  that  their  hopes 
and  expectations  were  stiU  fixed  upon  an  out- 
ward kingdom. 

<'  Now  when  he  ascends,"  says  Isaac  Penn- 
ington, ''  he  receives  the  Spirit  from  the  Father, 
as  the  Father  had  promised  him  ;  and  having 
so  received  him,  he  sends  him  to  them  for  their 
Comforter.  ,  And  may  not  this  justly  be  termed, 
"  another  Comforter "  than  Christ  was  in  his 
bodily  presence?  And  yet  is  it  not  also  the 
same  Spirit  of  life  that  had  been  with  them  in 
that  body  ?  So  that  it  is  another  in  the  way  of  ad- 
ministration, but  the  same  in  substancei — even 
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the  Word  wbieh  was  from  the  beginniDg, — the 
Spirit  mhieh   was  from   everlasting: — and   to 
everlasttog  there  is  no  of  her,** — Isaac  Penning 
toa,  Tol.  2,  p,  18,  Second  ed.,   Quarto,  London, 

1761. 

This  snbject  of  ihe  two  administrations,  ont- 
wird  and  inward,  receives  farther  illustration 
{rom  the  passage  in  John  xiv.  10,  '^  Yerilji 
Terilj,  Isay  nnto  jou,  be  that  believeth  on  me, 
tlie  works  that  I  do,  shall  be  do  also;  and 
QUKATER  work»  than  thete  tihaU  he  do  :  because 
1  go  noto  my  Fatber."  Were  not  these  among 
tlie  '*  greater  works/'  namely,  tbat  tbej  (^the 
.  apostles)  were  afterwards  made  instrumental  in 
eneetoally  healing  the  souis  o/tne/ij  and  turning 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and^rom  the 
power  of  satan  note  Ood  ? 

The  Declaration  carps  at  the  word  *'  thing  *' 
used  in  the  Sermon,  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
dengnate  Jesus  Christ.  Does  not  this  afford 
a  strong  evidence  (along  with  many  others)  of 
the  spirit  in  which  that  production  has  been 
framed? — *' Laying  wait  for  him,,  and  seeking 
to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth  tbat  they 
might  accuse  him/'  Luke  zi.  54.  The  anoel 
made  use  of  this  word,  when  he  announced  the 
glorious  advent :  and  early  Friends,  in  their 
writings,  copied  after  his  example ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  quotations  which  I  have  made 
from  them. 

"Surely  flesh  and  blood  is  not  the  Saviour, 
but  the  holy  thing  spoken  of,  which  was  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."— Li^^  andli/eo/  Chrnt,  hy  G. 
Whi'fehead,  p.  46. 

(To  Iw  ooDtlBued.) 


from  the  Atlantic  Ifontblj. 
AW  OLD   man's  IBTL. 


By  the  waters  of  Life  we  sat  togelber, 

Hand  in  hand  Sn  the  golden  days 
Of  the  beaQtifol  eariy  summer  weatber. 

When  skies  were  purple  and  breath  was  praise, 
When  the  heart  kept  tone  to  the  carol  of  birds. 

And  the  birda  kept  tone  to  the  songs  which  ran 
Throogh  shimmer  of  flowers  on  grassy  swards, 

And  trees  with  roiees  iBolian. 

By  the  rivers  of  Life  we  walked  together, 

f  and  ray  darling,  unafraid  ; 
And  lighter  than  any  lionet's  feather 

The  hardens  of  Being  on  us  weighed. 
And  LoTe's  sweet  miracles  o'er  os  threw 

Mantles  of  joy  outlasting  Time, 
And  up  from  the  rosy  morrows  grew 

A  sound  that  seemed  like  a  marriage  chime. 

!a  the  gardens  of  Life  we  strayed  together ; 

And  tlie  Inaoioos  apples  were  ripe  and  red, 
And  the  languid  lilac  and  honeyed  heather 

Swooned  with  the  fragrance  which  they  shed. 
And  under  th^  trees  the  angels  walked, 

And  op  in  the  sir  a  sense  of  wipga 
Awed  na  tenderly  while  we  talked 

Sofkly  to  aacre/ eommnning9. 

la  the  meadows  of  Life  we  strayed  together, 
Watehlag  the  waving  harvests  grow ; 

And  noder  the  benison  of  the  Father 
Oar  hearts,  like  the  lambs,  skipped  to  and  fro. 


And  the  cowslips,  hearing  our  low  replies, 
Broidered  fairer  the  emerald  banks, 

And  glad  tears  shone  in  the  daisies'  eyes, 
And  the  timid  violet  glistened  thanks. 

Who  was  with  us,  and  what  was  round  os, 

Neither  myself  nor  my  darling  guessed  ; 
Only  we  knew  ibai  something  crowned  us 

Out  from  the  heavens  with  crowns  of  rest ; 
Only  we  knew  tbat  something  bright 

Lingered  lovingly  where  we  stood, 
Clothed  with  the  incandescent  light 

Of  something  higher  than  homanhood. 

0  the  riches  Love  doth  inherit  I 

Ah,  the  alchemy  which  doth  change 
Dross  of  body  and  dregs  of  spirit 

Into  sanctities  rare  and  strange  I 
My  flesh  is  feeble  and  dry  and  old, 

My  darling's  beantifal  hair  is  gray  ; 
Bat  our  elixir  and  precious  gold 

Laugh  at  the  footsteps  of  decay. 

Harms  of  the  world  have  come  onto  ns. 

Gaps  of  sorrow  we  yi-t  shall  drain  ; 
But  we  have  a  secret  which  doth  show  os 

Wonderful  rainbows  ia  the  rain. 
And  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  years  move  by, 

And  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills  ; 
But  my  darling  does  not  fear  to  die, 

And  I  am  happy  in  what  God  wills. 

Bo  we  sit  by  onr  household  fires  together, 

Dreaming  the  dreams  of  long  ago  : 
Then  it  was  balmy  summer  weather. 

And  now  the  valleys  are  laid  in  snow. 
Icicles  hang  from  the  slippery  eaves ; 

The  wind  blows  cold, — 't  is  growing  late  ; 
Well,  well  I  we  have  garnered  all  onr  sheaves, 

I  and  my  darling,  and  we  wait. 


I    <w 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  LIMITS  OF  EDUCATION. 
(Coneloded  from  p«g»  81.) 

It  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  education 
to  be  useful  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made 
simple,  limited,  practicable,  acoeptable  to  the 
learner,  adapted  to  his  character  add  wants, 
and  brought  home  to  his  particular  case  by 
subdivision  and  selection.  What  is  now  called 
a  liberal  education  is  a  term  which  means  some* 
thing  and  nothing.  Among  us  it  generally  im- 
plies an  attendance  for  four  years  upon  the 
<<  curriculum/'  or  course  of  studies  prescribed 
and  pursued  in  some  incorporated  college  or 
university.  This  attendance  may  be  punctual 
and  thorough,  or  it  may  be  negligent  and  ud*> 
profitable,  so  that  while  one  student  makes  a 
limited  acquirement  of  multifarious  knowledgOi 
another  forgets  a  great  part  of  what  he  kaev. 
on  entering  the  college,  and  prepares  to  forget 
the  rest  as  soon  as  he  enters  upon  active  life. 

Subdivision  and  selection  afford  the  princi- 
pal avenues  through  which  men  arrive  at  sno- 
cess  in  the  humbler  as  well  as  the  ntore  oon- 
spionous  walks  «f  life.  The  mechanical  labor 
of  artisans  is  l^est  performed,  and  its  best  r^ 
suits  obtained,  by  distributing  its  duties  amos^ 
a  multitude  of  special  agents,  and  this  is  mor« 
or  less  successfully  done  in  proportion  as  a  soci* 
ety,  or  a  craft,  is  more  or  less  perfectly  organ- 
I  ized.    So  likewi9«  in,  the  higher  or.  mora.intel- 
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lectaal  pursQiis  of  life,  io  which  men  procure 
bread  hy  the  labor  of  their  heads  iostead  of 
their  handB,  the  number  of.  learned  professions 
has  been  within  a  short  time  wonderfully  in- 
creased. In  the  days  of  .cur  fathers,  the 
learned  professions  were  aeconnted  three  in 
number, — Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity.  But 
now  more  than  three  times  that  number  afford 
means  of  honorable  subsistence  to  mnltitudes 
of  duly  educated  persons.  We  have  now  a 
profession  of  authors,  of  editors,  of  lecturers, 
of  teachers,  of  engineers,  of  oheniiala,  of  in- 
Tentors,  of  architects  and  other  artists ;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  better  class  of  soldiers 
and  politicians.  And  all  these  professions  are 
again  subdivided  in  proportion  as  society  ad* 
yances  in  its  requiremenls. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  for  experts  in  a  mechanical 
Tocation  to  distract  and  dissipate  their  atten- 
tion among  pursuits  alien  to  their  tastes  and 
qualifications,  it  can  hardly  be  advantageous  for 
pupils  and  neophytes  in  learning  to  undertake 
to  make  themselves  competent  representatives 
of  the  various  sciences,  the  literary  studies, 
the  languages,  dead  and  living,  which  are  now 
professedly  taught  in  our  colleges  and  semina- 
ries. Every  individual  is  by  nature  compara- 
tively qualified  to  succeed  in  one  path  of  life, 
and  comparatively  disqualified  to  shine  in 
another.  The  first  step  in  education  should  be 
for  the  parties  most  interested  to  study,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  aaceKain,  the  peculiar  bent 
and  capacity  of  a  boy's  mind.  This  being 
done,  he  should  be  put  upon  a  courso  of  intel- 
lectunl  and  physical  training  corresponding,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  that  for  which  nature  seems 
to  have  designed  him.  But  in  all  cases  a  pre- 
paratory general  elementary  education,  such  as 
is  furnished  by  our  common  schools,  must  be 
made  a  pre- requisite  even  to  qualify  him  to  in- 
quire. The  more  thorough  this  preparatory 
training  is  saade,  the  better  it  is  for  the  stu- 
dent. But  after  this  is  completed;  a  special  or 
departmental  course  of  studies  should  be  se- 
lected, such  as  appears  most  likely  to  conduct 
him  to  his  appropriate  sphere  of  usefulness. 
Gollateral  studies  of  different  kinds  may  al- 
ways be  allowed,  but  they  should  be  subordi- 
nate and  subsidiary,  and  need  not  interfere  with 
the  great  objects  of  his  especial  education. 

A  common  college  education  now  culminates 
in  the  student  becoming  what  is  called  a  master 
of  arts.  But  this  in  a  majority  of  instances 
means  simply  a  master  of  nothing.  It  means 
that  he  has  spent  much  time  aiM  some  labor  in 
beaieginf;  the  many  doors  of  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge, without  effecting  an  entrance  at  any  of 
them.  In  the  practical  life  which  he  is  about 
to  follow  he  will  often  have  occasion  to  lament, 
be  he  ever  so  ezemplaiy  and  diligent,  that  he 
baa  wasted  on  tubjeeta  irrelevant  to  his  voca- 


tion, both  time  and  labor,  which,  had  they  been 
otherwise  devoted,  would  have  prepared  and 
assisted  him  in  the  particular  work  he  is  called 
on  to  do. 

Young  men,  as  well  as  their  parents  in  their 
behalf,  are  justly  ambitious  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Older  men  often  regret  that  they  have- 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  it  when 
young.  And  this  is  because  of  the  geoerally 
acknowledged  fact,  that  fuur  years  spent  under 
the  tuition  of  faithful,  accomplished  and  gen- 
tlemanly teachers,  can  hardly  fail  to  improve 
their  character,  language  and  bearing,  as  well 
as  their  store  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is  the 
habituaK  contact  and  guidance  of  superior 
minds,  as  well  as  the  progressive  attrition  with 
each  other,  which  make  young  men  proficients 
in  rectitude,  in  honor,  in  science,  in  polite 
literature,  in  tact,  and  in  manners.  And  this 
result  will  appear,  whether  they  have  been  taught 
French  at  West  Point,  or  Greek  in  Harvard  or 
Yale. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, so  largely  and  liberally  sustained  by 
the  Legislature,  by  the  munificence  of  individ- 
uals, and  by  the  untiring  labors  of  its  distin- 
guished president,  to  endeavor  within  its  sphere 
to  assist  in  providing  for  the  educational  wants 
of  the  most  practical  and  progressive  people 
that  the  world  has  seen.  By  its  programme  of 
instruction  a  separate  path  is  provided  for  all 
who  require  to  accomplish  themselvea  in  any 
one  or  more  of  the  especial  branches  of  useful 
knowledge.  It  would  not  be  just  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  same  thing  has  long  been  doing 
in  several  of  our  larger  universities,  where  the 
practical  sciences  and  the  modern  languages 
are  extensively  taught.  But  these  time-hon- 
ored institutions  exceed  some  of  their  younger 
associates  in  this  respect,  that  under  the  nam^ 
of  classical  literature  they  premise  and  after- 
wards carry  on  a  cumbrous  burden  of  dead  lan- 
guages, kept  alive  through  the  dark  ages  and 
now  stereotyped  in  England  by  the  persistent 
conservatism  of  a  privileged  order.  I  cannot 
hero  say  much  to  add  to  the  lucid,  scholarly 
and  convincing  exposition  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion as  it  now  is  in  the  great  schools  of  England, 
given  in  a  recent  lecture  before  this  Institute, 
by  one  of  its  professors,  on  the  subject  of  clasai- 
cal  and  scientific  studies.*  No  one  who  ex- 
amines this  discourse  can  fail  to  be  impr^sssed 
with  the  injudicious  exactions  made  in  favor 
of  the  dead  languages  in  the  English  sch^ls 
and  universities,  their  superfluity  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  and  their  limited  applica- 
bility to  the  wants  of  the  present  advanced 
generation. 

I  would  not  underrate  the  value  or  intereat 
of  classical  studies.  ^  They  give  pleasure,  re- 


*  ProfetBor  W.  Atkinson, 
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Ibemeiit  to  taate,  breadth  to  thonght,  and  pow- 
er aod  copioosnees  to  exprension.  Any  one 
who  in  this  busy  world  has  not  much  else  to  do, 
may  well  tnm  over  by  night  aod  by  day  the 
*<  ezemplaria  Grseoa."  But  if,  in  a  practical  age 
and  oonntry,  he  is  expected  to  get  a  nseful  edu- 
cation, a  competent  living,  an  enlarged  power 
of  serving  others,  or  even  of  saving  them  from 
beiBg  berdened  with  his  support,  he  can  hard- 
ly afford  to  surrender  four  or  five  years  of  the 
Bost  susceptible  part  of  life  to  acquiring  a  mi- 
nate  familiarity  with  tongues  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  obsolete,  and  each  of  which  is 
obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  more  import- 
ant aeience  or  some  more  desirable  language. 
It  may  not  be  doubted  that  a  few  years  devoted 
to  the  stady  of  Greek  will  make  a  man  a  more 
elegant  scholar,  a  more  accomplished  philologist, 
a  more  accurate  and  affluent  writer,  and,  if  all 
other  things  conspire,  a  more  finished  orator. 
Bat  of  themselves  they  will  not  make  him  what 
the  world  now  demands,  a  better  citizen,  a  more 
sagaeiona  statesman,  a  more  Ikr- sighted  econo- 
niist,  a  more  able  financier,  more  skilful  engi- 
neer, manufacturer,  merchant,  or  military  com- 
mander. They  will  not  make  him  a  better 
uiathematician,  physicist,  agriculturist,  chemist^ 
Davigator,  physician,  lawyer,  architect,  painter, 
or  musician.  The  ancient  Greeks  knew  but 
little,  though  they  knew  how  to  express  that 
little  well.  The  modems  know  a  great  deal 
more,  and  know  how  to  express  it  intelligibly. 
Antiqnitj  has  produced  many  great  men.  Mod- 
era  times  have  produced  equally  great  men,  and 
more  of  them.  « 

It  is  common  at  the  present  day  to  say  that 
tfae  Greek  language  disciplines  the  mind,  ex- 
tendi the  compass  and  application  of  thought, 
aod  that,  by  its  copiousness,  and  by  its  versa- 
tility of  inflection  and  arrangement,  it  trains  the 
mind  to  a  bette'r   comprehension    of   words, 
thoaghts,  and  things.    All  this  is  no  doubt 
tme,  and  might  have  great  weight  as  a  govern- 
ing motive  in  education,  were  it  not  that  the 
same  ends  can  be  more  cheaply  obtained  by  the 
ageney  of  other  means.     Unfortunately  for  the 
mpremacy  of  ola&Mcal  literature,  all  civilized 
ooantries  are  at  this  moment  full  of  distin- 
gniahed  men  and  women  who  write   well  and 
speak  well,  and  who  have  never  acquired  the 
learned  langnai^     It  is  easy  to  say  that  such 
peraons  would  have  been  more  distinguished  if 
Uiej  had  known  the  dassics.    It  is  easy  to  say 
tluit  Laplace  would  have  been  a  better  mathe- 
malieian,  and  Faraday  a  better  chemist,  if  by 
duwee  they  had  been  duly  instructed  in  Greek. 
Bot  this  is  gratuitous  amamption.     The  eon* 
traij  result  is  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the 
pvtBJt  (d  eJaasical  literatare  would  have  ab- 
itneted  jiuit  ao  mach  time  from  mora  pertinent 
and  profitable  inveatigationa.    At  this  day  no- 
bodj  belMTea  that  Watt  wonM  have  aMe  a 


better  steam  engine,  or  Stephenson  a  better  lo- 
comotive, if  they  had  been  taught  philosophy 
by  Plato  himself. 

The  ancient  langnages,  if  applied  to  use,  are 
not  adequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  modem 
cultivation.  Truth  and  things  have  grown 
faster  than  words.  Modern  customs,  arts  and 
sciences  can  be  expressed  in  French  or  German, 
but  not  in  Greek  and  Latin.  A  French  writer^ 
Professor  Goffaox,  has  undertaken  to  translate 
Robinson  Crusoe  into  Latin.  The  translation 
is  successful  as  far  as  easy  diction  and  pure 
latinity  are  concerned.  But  the  language  of 
the  Romans  is  at  fault  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  new  words  must  be  opined  to  ex- 
press ^en  imperfectly  things  which  are  not  co- 
eval with  the  language  employed.  The  world- 
renowned  *'  man  Friday "  is  introduced  to  us 
under  the  vicarious  name  of  *'  Vendredi,'^  and 
when  Friday  goes  a  shooting,  he  loads  his 
«  sclopetum ''  with  "  pulvis  nitralis.'^  If  mod- 
em Greece  should  ever  become  a  first-class  pow- 
er among  the  nations,  it  will  have  to  complete, 
as.it  is  now  trying  to  do,  a  vocabulary  of  new 
terms  to  express  the  arts  and  commerce,  the 
facts  and  fancies,  the  business  and  belle  lettres 
of  the  existing  time.  In  other  words,  it  must 
rcenforce  its  language  with  a  new  half,  not 
found  in  the  ancient  classics. 

The  admiration  of  the  old  Romans  for  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  had  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  in  that  age  of  limited  civilization 
they  found  not  much  else  of  the  kind  to  admire. 
They  looked  to  Greece  as  the  fountain  of  what 
had  been  achieved  in  art,  philosophy,  poetry  and 
eloquence.  Of  consequence  it  was  chosen  as  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  educational  objecta, 
and  Athens  becsme  the  eitf^orium  of  literary 
and  philosophic  instruction.  But  the  Roman 
youth  would  never  have  been  sent  to  Athens, 
had  there  been,  as  notr,  a  railroad  to  take  them 
to  Paris,  or  a  steamship  to  bring  them  to  Amer- 
ica. They  would  not  have  consumed  their  time 
in  the  groves  of  Academus,  if  they  could  have 
gained  admittance  to  the  Elcole  Polytechnique^ 
or  to  the  Royal  Institution. 

(To  b«  eoodiided.) 


ITKMS. 

Jared  Sparka,  the  historian,  died  on  the  Utb  istt. 
at  bis  residence  in  Cambridge.  Ho  waa  once  prcai- 
deut  of  Harvard  Oollege. 

The  act  conoerning  the  withdrawal  of  goods  froaa 
bonded  warehoasea  has  been  approred  by  Presideat 
Jobnaoo. 

The  01  vil. Rights  bill,  declariag  all  persons  born 
io  this  country  to  be  citiseos  of  the  United  Siai««, 
excepting  ludiana  not  taxed,  aad  to  secure  all  per- 
BODB  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  cItU  rights,  baa  fidally 
paaaed  both  Houses  of  Gongreas,  aud  will  Boon  be 
preeented  to  the  Preaident. 

CdaoaiBS. — AJotntreBolutfon  was  Introduced  iate 
the  Senate  and  referred,  providing  that  the  amoaat 
of  United  States  notea  and  fractional  cnrrrncy  shall 
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BOl  be  reduced  below  four  handred  wid  twentj 
millioDB,  and  that  all  sarplas  in  the  treasnrj  ex- 
ceeding fortj  millions  in  coin  and  forty  millions  of 
cnrrencj,  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of 
interest-bearing  debt.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Colorado  was  taken  np,  and  after  some  debate,  be- 
ing refused  a  third  reading,  it  was  defeated.  A 
joint  resolution  was  offered  presentiog  a  new  method 
of  reconstruction,  on  the  basis  of  repudiation  of  the 
nsbel  debt,  yield  of  claim  for  compensation  in  slaves, 
%nd  the  abrogation  of  distinctions  in  civil  rights 
among  its  population  on  account  of  race^  color  or 
previous  cooditton  of  servitude.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 

Honsi. — The  Court  of  Claims  bill  was  passed. 
Tliet  bill  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day's  labor  for 
'  mechanics,  &c.,  employed  by  the  Uoited  States 
Qoveroment,  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. A  joint  resolution,  having  for  its  ob^t  the 
allowing  of  States  and  municipalities  to  tax  certain 
Government  securities,  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  then  referred  to  the  Committtee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  bill  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  at- 
tending the  exhibition  of  products  of  the  industry  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris,  in  186V,  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  and  after  being  amended,  was  passed. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  in- 
ternal revenue  act  so  as  to  remit  the  monihly  doty 
on  the  average  deposits  of  savings  banks.  The 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  concentrating  the  bands  of  the 
Dakota  and  Sioux  Indians  in  one  reservation. 

Thi  Fbiidmiv.— Under  all  cironmstances,  the 
freodmen,  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant 
CQvmissioners,  evince  a  commendable  disposition 
to  better  their  condition  mentally  and  socially.  This 
spirit  is  evident  in  innumerable  applications  for 
books,  ^c,  and  their  general  desire  for  educational 
privileges.  In  many  of  the  Southern  States  schools 
have  been  establi«hed,  preceptors  engaged  and  their 
e;i;penses  paid  by  freed  people,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  former  owners  presistently  oppose  these 
schools,  and  throw  obstacles  in  their  way.  The 
freedmen  now  are  netrly  self-supporting,  and  only 
the  aged,  infirm,  or  their  children  receive  support  and 
rations  fi  om  the  agents  of  the  Government.  Hoa- 
pitals  have  been  erected,  and  in  many  cases  the 
expenses  of  employing  physicians  have  been  promptly 
met  by  the  freedmen. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  freedmen's  affairs 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  sives  the  bureau  an  account 
otf  his  visit  to  the  Sea  islands,  fie  states  that  all 
the  qaestions  in  dispute  between  the  freed  people  on 
the  iilands  and  the  former  white  residents  are  now 
amicably  settled.  Those  having  grants  of  land  have 
had  them  consolidated  on  one  part  of  the  estate  upon 
which  they  were  given,  as  directed  In  special  field 
Cillers  No.  3.  In  addition  to  these  satisfactory  re- 
•nlts,  a  saving  of  from  6,000  to  8^0<M»  rations  per 
month  to  the  Government  has  been  effisoted.  The 
aMistant  commissioner  f  ars  that,  owing  to  the 
want  of  implements!  seeds,  animals  and  food,  the 
freedmen  having  grants  of  lands  will  fail  in  raising 
affair  crop.  There  are  scareely  ten  families  of  freed- 
paople  on  the  Sea  islands  whose  grants  of  land  are 
of  any  value  whatever.  Lan4  is  abundant  enough, 
b«t  labor  is  scarce  and  commands  a  r%Tf  high  price, 
and  he  thinks  the  freedmen  would  find  it  mnch  more 
to,  their  advantage  to  go  to  work  for  wagies  than  to 
aj^tempt  to  cultivate  the  land  for  tbemselvea  with- 
inadequate  meaos.  He  is  fully  convinced,  from  per- 
•pii%l  examination,  that  tbs  queatlon  over  which 


there  has  been  so  mnch  dispute,  as  to  whether  o' 
not  the  freedmen  shall  retain  their  lands  for  a  few 
years,  has  ceased,  from  the  cheapness  of  the  land 
and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  to  be  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence to  them.  He  says,  that  the  real  want  in 
that  State  is  a  sufficient  military  force  to  insnro  the 
prompt  arrest  of  criminals,  and  such  an  organisation 
of  the  United  States  courts  as  shall  enable  people, 
white  and  black,  to  stand  on  an  equality  before  the 
law  and  to  obtain  justice. — PkUa.  Frest. 
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BOARDING  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  FOR  SALS.— TU  S^ngdaim 
BoMtUng  School  Property,  DewGoowOrwk  Heattag  Hoom, 
Londoon  Co.,  Ya.,  is  now  offered  ftr  ealo  on  ytrj  ndTaatBWKms 
tmram,  to  an^f  iuitatle  Fritnd  who  will  open  a  BoardiDC  BoiooL 
It  to  belioTed  then  to  now  a  good  opennig  Ibr  a  Bcbool  at  thto 

Elaca,  both  JrtonJe  and  others  being  deairou  to  ate  one  aata- 
lished.    For  partfciilarm>ply  to 

Samiiil  H.  jAnrxf, 
824»4t,414,o«za.  Uncoln,  Loudon  Oo~  Ya. 
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WARNER  JACKSON,  Attemey  at  Law,  S04  Wahrnt  Btnet 
Phitodelphto.  t 

Partteolar  attention  paM  to  the  prapantton  of  Wnto, : 
324.Tt.  mnap. 


WAi^TED— A  altuatioo,  by  a  Female  Teacher,  qvalttea  to 
fnatraet  la  the  oaaal  Bngltoh  branches,  hsTiog  aereral 
years'  experience.  Friend^  School  pr^entd.    Good  reeoBnand- 
atiODS  if  reqnired.    Addreaa  or  appv  to       Emiiob  Comr, 
SlOKt  pmfpftlO. 181  N.  Se\'enth  gL 

M.  HEAOOOK,  General  ITunriahing  Underlaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street — A  general  assortmettt  of  read  j  marts  rndHna, 
and  OTory  requisite  tor  funerals  fVinii«hed. 

Befaig  entrosted  with  the  overaiglit  of  «'Falr  Hni**  Bmxhd 
Ground,— Fnnerals,  and  all  other  bnsineaa  connectod  %fth  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly.  w  as  m  p. 
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EW  ARTlCLBS.~The  Qradiiated  Measure  and  Funnel  oom- 
bined,  Rnss*  Scissor  Sharpeners,  F>pring  Sctosors  for  Sewing 
Uaehines,  the  Clnteh  Brsce,  which  does  not  require  the  Utto  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slioer,  ibr  beets,  cncnmben, 
Ac    For  sato  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TtLVMAs  A  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        No.  888  (Eight  Thlii^FlTe)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

CHESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Every  branch  of  a  sSttd  Enn- 
lish  Education  is  taoght  in  ibis  Academy,  together  with  Latin. 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  Tarieties.  Thorougbnass  in  all 
the  studies  to  insisted  wm,  and  espeeial  oare  will  bs  taken  to 
educate  the  morah  as  well  as  the  UntetUct  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri- 
mary Department  to  oi»neoted  with  the  SchooL  Pupitocaaontor 
at  any  time.  ^ 

4C^Pleass  ssnd  for  a  6lrentor. 

Gaoaai  Gnanr,  PrincipttL 


S  ws  18t  Swm  wnlM. 


Thomas  Gilbert,     1 
''  LOUIBB  Clahot,  / 


JU.  RIDGWaT  A  CO..  COMMISSION  DEALERS  fat  Berrict, 
•     Peaches,  AppJea  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Ronnd  Potatoesit 
Butter,  Poultry,  S^n  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  deacription  of  •« 
Oomntrjf  Firoduoe.     Offlcs  No.  128.  Delaware  Arenne  Sfarket, 
PfaUadelphia.    ConatgnoMnts  sulieited,  and  ordera  for 
promptly  attended  to. 
aietStrlTnsp. 
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ALL   PAPERS— WINDOW    SHADES— MS  Spring  QaitlaB 
Street,  (one  square  fn>m  Germantown  Depot,;  Ph&delphln. 
Business  in  any  part  of  the  Coantiy  attended  to  promptly,  and  at 
City  rates. 
2mo3  xmnp. S.  P.  BALoansToy  A  Sok. 

KENNSTT  SQUARE  SEMINARY-Foa  Girls.— The  next  sen- 
siottrOf  tbto  institution  will  oonunence  on  the  last  Third  dtn 
of  Second  month,  1888.    Inquire  for  Cixoular  of 
2  8  8m.  430.  ▼mo. Etaw  T.  SwATwa,  PrincipaL 

ALL  PAPERI  WALL  PAPER!    Meduoed  to  12k  18  and  98 
cenU.    Gold  and  Glsaad  Paper  Hangings  r«dn«ed.    Unaa 
Window  Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  slzaa. 
My  prices  are  moderate.    Work  done  in  Country.    Call  at 
N  M.  a  Jonifsvoii'a 

^  Umiow  Sqcars  DsroT, 

wm  W  iUto.  No.  10»  Spring  Garden  St.  below  11  th.  Philn. 

BELLEVITH  FEMALE  INSTITOTE.— A  BOABUM^OBeoa 
VQB  GzBU.  The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  of  tbto  healtbfnlly 
and  beautifully  located  Institutiou,  wlU  commeuoo  10th  mo  9(L 
1886,  and  oontinne  in  sssstea  twsnty-^lght  weeks.  * 

For  detaito  see  Cirenlsr,  to  obtain  wbich.  address  the  FkteeiiiAto. 
Atttoboro' P.  a,  Backs  county.  Pa.  «•..— ..^t^im 

TttAW  J,  GaAHAiiB.    ) 
88  tf  ax n a w.  Jahi  P.  GaAHAJuT*    /  PHneipnla 

PRHITBD  BY  IN6RRIHIBW  k  SON, 
vmui  J^iiiaaur  *mk  Oapwaav  J«a  Panmaa.  Sds  Arch  6^ 
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XDITKD  AND  PUBUSHSD  BT  AN  ASSOCIATION 

ojr  nusNDS. 


•OMMinnOATIOVS  MUST  Bl   ADDBBBSIO  AVD  PATKUTS 

MADB  TO 
■■■OR  GOKI.T»  AOSNT, 

At  VoftUffitloA  OOm,  Vo.  181  North  8f Tf nth  Stnet, 


TIRMS.— PATABLl  IN   ADTANCB. 

Tb»  Pfeper  !■  lamed  vmj  Ssrenth-day,  at  Three  Dollan  per 
eaiB^    tUOteCIabe;  or,Aarflopbet)r$10. 

Afeoti  fitf  Clnbe  wOI  be  expeeted  lo  pay  for  the  eDtire  Clnb. 

The  Pwiigi  oa  Ate  paper,  paid  in  advame  at  the  ofllee  where 
tt  te  reeelvad,  la  any  part  of  the  United  Btataa,  ia  20  aaota  a  year. 

AQBNT8  -^Joaeph  8.  Ooha,  Ifim  Titrk, 

ewy  oayoocs,  nivaniyii,  !¥•  x. 
Be^.  Stiaiton,  Mtiekmmi,  Md, 
WU&UB  H.  CbmAmuk,JndiaiMgfoUt,  Mi, 
JaiM  Bkynea.  BtUimon,  ML 
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JesoB  Obrist,  ba  he  wbs  sitting  at  Jacob's 
well,  aod  taJking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
made  use  of  the  following,  among  other  ez- 
preeaionB,  in  hie  diBeovrse:  <' Woman,  believe 
me,  the  boar  eometh  when  ye  shall  neither  in 
this  Bioantain,  nor  jet  at  J  emsalem,  worship 
the  Father.  Bat  the  hoar  oometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  trae  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  trath.'' 

Theee  ezpreaeions  ibe  Qoaken  generally  ren- 
der thos :  I  tell  yoa  that  a  new  dispensation  is  at 
hand.  Men  will  no  longer  worship  at  Jem- 
^em  more  acceptably  than  in  any  other  place. 
Neither  will  it  be  expected  of  them,  that  they 
ahmll  worship  in  temples,  like  the  temple  there. 
Neither  the  glory,  nor  the  oraamentB  of  gold 
Bttd  aiWer  and  preeioos  stones,  nor  the  splendid 
garments  of  the  High  Priest,  will  be  any 
^rts  of  the  new  wor&ip  that  is  approaching. 
AU  eeremonies  will  be  done  away,  and  men'b 
religioa  will  be  redaeed  simply  to  the  wor- 
shippiag  of  lh>d  in  spirit  and  in  trnth.  In 
«bort,  the  Qaakera  beKeve,  that,  when  Jesns 
cane,  he  ended  the  temple,  its  ornaments,  its 
Biosie,  its  Leritical  priesthood,  its  tithes,  its 
new  moons,  and  sabbaths,  and  the  varions  cere- 
monial ordinances  that  had  been  eng^fted 
into  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

The  Qaakera  reject  every  thing  that  appears 
to  them  to  bo  sapeistitioosy  or  foraasli  or  eere- 


monions,  or  ostentations,  or  spiritless,  fVom  th^ 
worship. 

They  believe  that  no  groand  can  be  made 
holy;  and  therefore  they  do  not  allow  the 
places  on  which  their  Meeting- hoases  aie  hnilt 
to  be  oonseerated  by  the  nse  of  any  hamaa 
forms. 

Their  Meeting-honses  are  singnhrly  plain. 
There  is  nothing  of  decoration  in  the  interior 
of  them.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  plaia 
long  benches  with  backs  to  them.  There  is 
one  elevated  seat  at  the  end  of  these.  This  is 
for  their  ministers.  It  is  elevated  for  no  other 
reason,  than  that  their  ministers  may  be  the 
better  heard. 

The  women  occnpy  one  half  of  these  benches, 
and  sit  apart  from  the  men. 

The^e  benches  are  not  intersected  by  par- 
titions. Hence  there  are  no  distinct  pews  for 
the  families  of  the  rich,  or  of  such  as  can  aflbrd 
to  pay  for  them :  for,  in  the  first  place,  tho 
Quakers  pay  nothing  for  their  seats  in  their 
Meeting-houses ;.  and,  in  the  second,  they  pay 
no  respect  to  the  ontward  condition  of  one  an- 
other. If  they  consider  themselves,  when  oat 
of  doors,  as  all  equal  to  one  another  in  point 
of  privileges,  much  more  do  they  abolish  all 
distinctions  when  professedly  assembled  in  a 
place  of  worship.  They  sit  therefore  in  their 
Meeting-boases  nndietinguiehed  with  respect  to 
their  oatward  circumstances,*  as  the  children 

*  Spiritual  officers,  such  as  eldera  and  overoeers^ 
sit  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Meeting* house. 
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of  the  same  parent,  who  staad  equally  in  need 
of  his  assistance^  and  as  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  who  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  who  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Quaker  ministers  are  not  distinguishable, 
when  in  their  places  of  worship,  by  their  dress. 
They  wear  neither  black  clothes,  nor  surplices, 
nor  gowns,  nor  bands.  Jesus  Christ,  when  he 
preached  to  the  multitude,  is  not  recorded  to 
have  put  on  a  dress  different  from  that  which 
he  wore  on  .  other  occasions.  Neither  do  the 
Quakers  believe  that  ministers  of  the  church 
ought,  under  the  new  dispensation,  to  *be  a 
separate  people,  as  the  Levites  were,  or  to  be 
distinguished  on  account  of  their  office  from 
other  men. 

The  Quakers  differ  from  other  Christians  in  the 
rejection  of  psalmody,  as  a  service  of  the  church. 
If  persons  feel  themselves  so  influenced  in  their 
private  devotions,  that  they  can  sing,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  '^  with  the  spirit  ajid  the  under- 
standing," or  "  ean  sing  and  make  melody  in 
their  hearts  to  the  Lord,"  the  Quakers  have 
no  objection  to  this  as  an  act  of  worship.  Bat 
they  conceive  that  music  and  psalmody,  though 
they  might  have  been  adapted  to  the  ceremonial 
religion  of  the  Jews,  are  not  congenial  with 
the  new  dispensation  that  has  followed;  be- 
cause this  dispensation  requires,  that  all  wor« 
ship  should  be  performed  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
It  requires  that  no  act  of  religion  should  take 
place,  unless  the  spirit  influences  an  utterance, 
and  that  no  words  should  be  used,  except  they 
are  in  unison  with  the  heart.  Now  this  coin- 
cidence of  spiritual  impulse  and  feeling  with 
this  act,  is  not  likely  to  happen,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Quakers,  with  public  psalmody.  It  is 
not  likely  that  all  in  the  congregation  will  he 
impelled,  in  the  aame  moment,  to  a  spiritual 
song,  or  that  all  will  be  in-  the  state  of  mind 
or  spirit  which  the  words  of  the  psalm  describe. 
Thus,  how  few  will  be  able  to  sing  truly  with 
David,  if  the  following  verse  should  be  brought 
before  them :  <>As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0 
God.''  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  where 
men  think  about  musical  harmony  or  vocal 
tunes  in  their  worship,  the  amusement  of  the 
creature  will  be  so  mixed  with  it,  that  it  can- 
not be  a  pure  oblation  of  the  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  think  they  can  please  the  Divine 
Being  by  musical  instruments,  or  the  varied 
modulations  of  their  own  voices,  must  look  upon 
him  as  a  Being  with  corporeal  organs,  sensible, 
like  a  man,  of  fleshly  delights,  and  not  as  a 
Spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased  with  the  wor- 
ship that  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
i  The  Quakers  reject  ako  the  consecration  and 
SoIemDization  of  particuUr  days  and  times.  As 
the  Jews,  when  they  became  Christians,  were 
enjoined  by  the  Apostle  Paul|  not  to  put  too 


great  a  value  upon  ^^days,  and  months,  and 
times,  and  years,"  so  the  Quakers  think  it.their 
duty  as  Christians  to  attend  to  the  same  in- 
junction. They  never  meet  upon  saints'  days, 
as  such,  that  is,  as  days  demanding  the  relig- 
ioas  assemblings  of  men,  more  than  others;  first, 
because  they  conceive  this  would  be  giving  into 
popish  superstition;  and  secondly,  because 
these  days  were  originally  the  appointment  of 
men  and  not  of  God,  and  no  human  appoint- 
ment, they  believe,  can  make  one  day  holier 
than  another. 

For  the  latter  reason  also  they  do  not  as- 
semble for  worship  on  those  days  which  their 
own  government,  though  they  are  greatly  at- 
tached to  it,  appoint  as  fasts.  They  are  influ- 
enced also  by  another  reason  in  this  latter  case. 
They  conceive  as  religion  is  of  a  spiritual  *  na- 
ture, and  must  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  GK>d, 
that  true  devotion  cannot  be  excited  for  given 
purposes  or  at  a  given  time.  They  are  influ- 
enced again  by  the  consideration,  that  the  real 
fast  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  required. 
^'  Is  not  this  the  fast,  says  Isaiah,  that  I  have 
chosen,  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  f 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house?  When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that 
tho|i  cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself 
from  thy  own  flesh  ?"  This  the  Quakers  believe 
to  be  the  true  fast,  and  not  the  work  of  a  par- 
ticular day,  but  to  be  the  daily  work  of  every 
real  Christian. 

Indeed  no  one  day,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Quakers,  can  be  made  by  human  appointment 
either  more  holy  or  more  proper  for  worship 
than  another.  They  do  not  even  believe  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which  was  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  continues  in  Gospel  times,  or  that 
it  has  been  handed  down  by  divine  authority 
as  the  true  Sabbath  for  Christians.  All  days 
with  the  Quakers  are  equally  holy,  and  all 
equally  proper  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  this 
opinion  they  coincide  with  the  ever  memorable 
John  Hales.  '*  For  prayer,  indeed,  says  this 
venerable  man,  was  the  Sabbath  ordained :  yet 
prayer  itself  is  Sabbathless,  and  admits  of  no 
rest,  no  intermission  at  all.  If  our  hands  be 
clean,  we  must,  as  our  Apostle  commands,  ns, 
lift  them  up  every  where,  at  all  times,  and 
make  every  place  a  church,  every  day  a  Sab- 
bath-day, and  every  hour  canonical.  As  you 
go  to  the  market ;  as  you  stand  in  the  street ; 
as  you  walk  in  the  fields — ^in  all  these  places, 
you  may  pray  as  well,  and  with  as  good  accep- 
tance as  in  the  church :  for  you  yourselves  are 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  the  g^ce  of  God 
be  in  you,  more  precious  than  of  those  which 
are  made  with  hands." 

Though^  however,  the  Quakers  believe  ne 
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ODe  day  in  the  sigbt  of  God  to  be  holier  than 
another,  and  no  one  capable  of  being  rendered 
•o  by  hnman  authority,  yet  they  think  that 
Christians  ought  to  assemble  for  the  pnblio 
worship  of  God.  They  think  they  ought  to 
bear  an  ontward  and  public  testimony  for  God ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  becoming  mem- 
ber^ of  a  Tisible  church,  where  they  may  be 
seen  to  acknowledge  him  publicly  in  the  face 
of  men.  They  think  also,  that  the  public  wor- 
ship of  Grod  increases,  as  it  were,  the  fire  of 
devotion^  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  souls  of  men.  <<  God  causes  the  in- 
ward life,  says  Barclay,  the  more  to  abound 
when  his  children  assemble  themselves  dili- 
gently together  to  wait  upon  him ;  so  that  as 
iron  sharpeneth  iron,  the  seeing  the  faces  of  one 
another,  when  both  are  inwardly  gathered  unto 
the  life,  gtveth  occasion  for  the  life  secretly  to 
rise,  and  to  pass  from  vessel  to  vessel :  and  as 
many  candles  lighted  and  put  in  one  place, 
do  greatly  augment  the  light  and  make  it  more 
to  shine  forth,  so  when  many  are  gathered  to- 
gether into  the  same  life,  there  is  more  of  the 
glory  of  God,  and  his  power  appears  to  the  re- 
freshment of  each  individual  3  for  that  he  par- 
takes not  only  of  the  light  and  life  raised  in 
himself,  but  in  all  the  rest.  And  therefore 
Christ  hath  particularly  promised  a  blessing  to 
such  as  assemble  in  his  name^  seeing  he  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  them.''  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  Quakers  think  it  proper,  that  men 
should  be  drawn  together  to  the  public  worship 
of  God :  but  if  so,  they  must  be  drawn  together 
at  certain  times.  Now  as  one  day  has  never 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers,  more  desirable 
for  such  an  object  than  another,  their  ancestors 
chose  the  first  day  in  the  week,  because  the 
Apostles  had  choeen  it  for  the  religious  assem- 
bling of  themselves  and  their  followers.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  that  more  frequent  op- 
portunities might  be  afforded  them  of  bearine 
their  outward  testimony  publicly  for  God,  and 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  spiritual  life, 
^hey  appointed  a  meeting  on  one  other  day  in 
the  week  in  most  places,  and  two  in  some  others, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

(To  to  oontinn«d.) 
■  —  ■ 

T&US  COMFORT  I£i  TO  BE  SOUGHT  IN  OOD. 

Whatsoever  I  can  desire  or  imagine  for  my 
comfort,  I  look  not  for  it  here,  but  hereafter. — 
For,  if  I  should  alone  possess  all  the  comforts 
of  this  world,  and  could  enjoy  all  the  delights 
tK^eo/y  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  long 
endure.  Wherefore,  my  soul,  thou  canst  not  be 
fttlly  comforted,  nor  have  perfect  delight,  but 
in  God,  the  comforter  of  the  poor  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  humble.  Wait  a  little,  my  soul, 
wnit  for  the  divine  promise,  and  thou  shaft  have 
abudance  of  all  good  things  in  heaven.  If  thou 
desire  too  inordinately  these  things  that  are 


present  thou  shalt  lose  the  celestial  and  eternal 
Thou  canst  not  be  filled  with  any  temporal 
goods,  because  thou  art  not  created  to  enjoy 
them. 

Although  thou  enjoy edst  all  created  goods, 
yet  canst  thou  not  be  happy  thereby,  nor  bless- 
ed ;  but  thy  whole  beatitude  and  happiness 
consists  in  God  that  hath  created  all  things* 
Not  indeed  such  as  is  seen  and  commended  by 
the  foolish  lovers  of  the  world,  but  such  as  the 
good  faithful  servants  of  Christ  expect,  and  . 
the  spiritual  and  pure  in  heart,  whose  con- 
versation is  in  heaven,  sometimes  have  a  fore- 
taste of. 


-«•» 


CHA&ITY    AND  CO-OPERATION. 

The  following  admirable  views  are  taken 
from  "  Essays  on  Woman's  Work."  By  Bessio 
Rayner  Parkes : — 

*'  No  one  who  accepts  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  rule  of  life  can  deny,  what  Turks  and  Pa- 
gans both  preach  and  practice, — that  the  simple 
direct  effort  to  relieve  pain  and  poverty  is  one 
of  the  primary  duties  of  a  human  creature. 

We  must  not  train  up  any  class  to  depend  on 
the  exertions  of  others ;  but  we  nmst  set  our- 
selves to  work  to  help  those  who  suffer,  in  such 
a  way  as  may  tend  to  lessen  their  present  pain 
and  their  futnre  need,  without  counting  too 
closely  the  money  value  oi  the  precious  oint- 
ment bestowed  upon  that  humanity  which  we 
share  in  common. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  action 
of  our  poor  law,  doling  out  scanty  help  with  a 
grudging  hand,  which  seems  to  offer  an  ill-de- 
fined right  in  the  place  of  honest  charity,  is  not 
more  degrading  to  our  lower  orders  than  alms- 
giving. Assuredly  it  is  more  degrading  than 
alms  bestowed  by  those  who  throw  their  hearts 
in  with  them.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  our  plain- 
est duty  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  clothe  the 
naked,  and  to  afford  shelter  to  the  aged,  while 
striving  that  benefit  to  thei  individual  shall  not 
result  in  injury  and  degradation  to  the  class. 

For  be  it  observed,  life  is  no  such  smooth  and 
easy  matter  that  we  can  say  of  any  one  who  has 
fallen  into  misfortune  that  it  is  his  or  her  fault, 
or  that  of  any  one  now  living.  It  has  pleased 
Providence  to  place  us  in  a  moral  atmosphere 
of  so  many  mingled  elements  that  we  cannot  in 
many  cases  assign  the  particular  causes  of  a  par- 
ticular poverty. 

I  have  entered  on  this  dry  explanation  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  right  way  of  viewing 
large  public  charities  privately  administered, 
because  I  believe  there  are  many  people  of  in- 
tellect and  conscience,  alike  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  who  recoil  from  the  idea  of  giving  or 
receiving  any  material  aid.  I  believef  with  the 
whole  weight  of  my  convictions,  that  for  hnman 
creatures  to  help  one  another  freely,  when  that 
love  which  is  the  bread  of  life  is  given  togeth- 
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er  with  the  bread  that  perisheth,  honor  both  the 
giyer  and  the  reoeiTor,  and  oan  be  degrading 
to  none. 

Mr.  Mill  Bays,  *  The  peculiar  oharacteristic,  in 
short,  of  ciYilized  beings,  is  the  capacity  of  co- 
operation, and  thu  refers  to  moral  as  well  as  to 
all  commercial  co-operation.  There  are  two 
conditions  under  which  men  associate  firmly : 
the  iofluence  of  intellectual  ideas  and  moral 
feelings,  such  as  swayed  the  Greek  communities 
and  the  Roman  republic;  and  of  reltyton, 
which  fuses  the  will  of  many  into  one.'  '^ 

From  *']l«ft0Oi&  la  Religion." 

THS  REVELATION  Of  THE  SPIBIT. 

BT  taiDIRIC  BIVRT  HKPGB. 

(Oondudad   from  pace  39.) 

"  Orieye  not  the  Spirit/'  Be  true  to  your 
highest  instinct !  Often,  in  temporal  matters, 
we  are  warned  by  a  secret  yoice,  which  comes 
to  us  like  a  mandate  from  aboye,  to  do  or  for- 
bear. It  is  always  wise  to  accept  such  warnings. 
We  cannot  hope  to  prosper,  if  we  sacrifice  our 
own  instinct  to  format  resson,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  others.  People  come  to  you  when  you 
are  hesitating  between  two  courses  of  conduct, 
and  say,  do  thus  and  so.  It  is  all  yery  well  so 
long  as  no  instinct  of  your  own  prompts  other- 
wise ;  but  if  something  within  you  says,  do  no 
such  thing,  then  be  sure  you  do  no  such  thing. 
If  this  is  true  doctrine  in  matters  of  temporal 
import,  how  much  more  in  things  pertaining  to 
our  spiritual  well-bein^  I  Resist  not  this  sacred 
force  I  Beware  of  alienating  the  Divine  influ- 
ence !  Wheneyer  you  feel  yourself  prompted 
to  any  good  work,  to  any  act  of  kindness  or  self- 
denial,  to  any  course  of  discipline  or  holy  Hy- 
ing, accept  the  impulse,  hasten  to  obey  while 
the  fire  bums.  It  is  God  that  speaks  in  these 
secret  promptings.  Harden  not  your  heart 
when  you  hear  that  yoice.  The  Spirit  will 
leaye  you  if  you  refuse  obedience ;  every  warn- 
ing disregarded  is  a  door  closed  against  future 
progress.  If  ^ou  do  not  now  the  good  which 
you  can,  the  time  will  come  when  you  cannot 
do  the  good  which  you  would. 

If  we  would  receive  the  divine  influence  in 
its  fullest  measure  and  its  greatest  force,  we  must 
earnestly  desire  it.  God  will  help  no  one  in 
that  in  which  he  is  himself  indifierent :  he 
will  not  give  his  Spirit  except  to  those  that  ask 
it.  Other  gifts  do  not  wait  our  entreaty ;  the 
common  bounties  of  Providence  are  not  with- 
held from  those  who  neglect  to  ask  for  them  ; 
but  prayer  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
spiritual  gifts.  By  prayer  I  mean  not  a  form 
cf  words ;  but  an  earnest  desire  and  a  fervent 
affection.  No  needed  gift  is  denied  to  the 
prayer  of  faith.  Every  thing  may  be  had  by 
him  who  earnestly  desires  what  he  should.  If 
we  fail  to  receiye  the  grace  we  implore^  it  is 
because  we  ask  with  a  wavering  mind,  and  a 


lazy  desire,  and  a  sluggish  faith.  It  is  beoanae 
we  asked  as  if  we  wbhed  or  expected  to  be  de- 
nied ;  as  a  man  asks  a  dentist  to  draw  his  tooth, 
or  a  surgeon  to  cut  off  a  limb,  or  to  execute  any 
other  painful  operation  which  he  supposes  to  be 
necessary,  but  would  fain  avoid  if  he  could.  ^'  If 
we  loved  truly  what  we  ask  for  dally,"  says  Bish- 
op Taylor,  <'  we  should  ask  with  hearty  desires 
and  a  fervent  spirit.  The  river  that  runs  slow 
and  creeps  by  its  banks,  and  begs  leaye  of  eyerj 
turf  to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hollows, 
and  dies  with  diversion."  So,  if  a  man's  pray- 
er move  upon  the  feet  of  an  abated  appetite,  it 
wanders  into  the  society  of  every  trifling  aoci- 
dent,  and  stays  at  the  corners  of  the  fancy,  and 
cannot  arrive  at  heayen.  But  when  it  is  carried 
upon  the  wings  of  strong  desire  and  a  hungry 
appetite,  it  passes  on  through  all  the  interme- 
diate region  of  the  clouds,  and  st^ys  not  until  it 
dwells  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  itraws  down 
showers  of  refreshment. 

Pray  for  the  Spirit;  for  who  in  the  world 
can  do  without  it, — without  its  impulse,  with- 
out its  leayen,  without  its  restrainiug  and  sus- 
taining power  I  It  has  been  affirmed  that  civi- 
lization and  the  progress  of  society  are  wholly 
and  purely  an  intellectual  product.  To  assert 
this,  is  to  forget  the  gift  of  God,  and  what  it  is 
that  keeps  the  human  heart  from  dying  out,  and 
all  the  powers  from  perishing  through  utter 
coprnption.  It  is  not  our  laws  and  our  courts,  not 
well  balanced  constitutions  and  social  devices,  not 
science  and  steam  and  electro-magnetism, — not 
these  alone  that  have  brought  us  thus  far,  and 
made  thin  world  what  it  is;  but  beneath  all  these, 
and  above  them  all,  a  divine  impulse  never  want- 
ing to  the  race  of  men  ;  a  divine  Spirit  forever 
haunting  them  with  those  two  radical  and  uni- 
yersal  ideas, — truth  and  duty,  without  whose 
penetrating  and  creative  power,  not  one  stone 
would,  ever  have  been  laid  upon  another  in  all 
our  cities ;  no  tree  ever  felled,  no  human  im- 
plement ever  fashioned  for  its  work.  And,  if 
God  should  now  withdraw  his  Spirit,  this  proud 
civilization,  with  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  sol-^ 
emn  temples ;  this  shining  and  sounding  cul- 
ture, with  its  traffic  and  its  arts,  its  stately  con- 
ventions and  fair  humanities, — would  tumble 
and  dissolve ;  the  wild  beasts  that  are  caged 
in  these  tinman  frames,  now  awed  and  tamed  by 
the  presence  of  that  Spirit,  would  creep  forth, 
and  rend  and  deyour ;  and  the  civilised  earth 
revert  to  chaos  and  night. 

The  individual,  no  more  than  Society  oan  dis- 
pense with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  rich  requires 
it  as  well  as  the  poor.  He  needs  its  promptings, 
and  he  needs  its  peace;  he  needs  its  strength, 
and  he  needs  its  consolation.  He  needs  it  ia 
smooth  prosperity,  and  he  needs  it  in  the  strug- 
gle and  straits  of  life.  He  is  subject  to  assaults 
from  within  and  from  without ;  be  is  tempted 
to  transgress  the  law  in  his  mind,  to  obey  the 
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kv  in  hiB  members,  to  forsake  himself;  to 
■werve  from  the  right.  No  earthly  power  can 
secure  him  against  temptation,  or  deliyer  him 
wlien  tempted.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone^  can 
bring  bim  safely  throngh  the  wars,  and  save  his 
feet  ih>m  falling  and  his  soul  from  death.  He 
M  Bubjeet  to  calamity  and  sharp  distress,  to 
grief  and  bereavement,  the  loss  of  his  beloved, 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes.  No  earthly  power  can 
avert  these  woes,  or  sooth  dieir  sting.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  only  comforter  that  can  reach 
bim  in  those  deeps,  and  make  the  night  seem 
light  aboat  him.  This  same  Spirit  is  nearer  to 
ws  all,  and  more  to  ns,  than  any  soul  can  fully 
know  in  this  world,  or  is  willing  to  believe. 
What  is  it,  in  fact,  but  the  hidden  life,  the  self 
of  ouraelf,  which  now  and  then  bursts  into  con- 
scionsness,  and  amazes  vs  with  a  foreign  pres- 
ence in  our  private  thoughts  ?  Those  lucid  inter- 
vals in  our  experience,  those  clear  spaces  in 
our  life,  when  the  roar  and  hush  of  the  world's 
torrent  ceases,  and  the  cloud  rack  lifts,  and  a 
bit  of  the  blue  sky  struggles  through,  with 
revelation  of  immortal  deeps;  these  are  mo- 
mentary realisations  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  which,  at  no  time  we  are 
otherwise  sundered  than  by  th^  wanderings  of 
our  own  thoughts  and  will; 

But  suppose  this  earthly  world  could  be 
traversed,  and  this  mortal  life  lived,  without  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  how  will  it  be  whep  the 
gulf  yawns,  towards  which  we  are  momentarily 
drifUngf  No  earthly  power  can  bridge  that 
gulf,  or  ferry  us  over  it.  There  is  no  spring 
in  this  breast  of  ours  by  which  we  can  throw  off 
the  clod  that  is  laid  upon  it,  and  erect  itself 
om  of  dusty  death.  There  is  no  power  in  this 
Boul  to  extricate  itself  out  of  the  wreck  of  this 
mortal.  Let  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
there  is  no  natural  immortality.  If  ever  we  rise 
again  to  conscious  life,  it  will  be  by  no  native 
power ;  but  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  souls  already  possessed  by  it,  and  in 
some  degree  conformed  to  its  likeness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  peculiarly 
Christian.  It  is  not  a  deduction  of  the  human 
understanding,  but  a  revelation  from  '*  the  Fath- 
er of  Light."  And  without  this  revelation,  the 
name  of  God  is  only  a  name,  a  vague  abstrao- 
tioQ,  having  no  relation  to  the  heart  or  life.  It 
Is  only  through  his  Spirit,  that  God  becomes  to 
OS  a  person  and  a  reality.  Yon  may  gather— who 
does  not?— from  the  visible  creation  the  notion 
of  almighty  power  and  beneficent  design.  From 
the  eourse  of  human  affairs  you  may  get — who 
does  not  ? — the  impression  of  a  superintending 
Providence  and  an  all-present  Love.  From  the 
experienoes  of  your  moral  nature,  you  infer,*— 
who  does  not  f — a  moral  government  and  a 
righteous  law.  But  all  this  does  not  constitute 
the  God  of  the  Christian  revelation,  the  Father 
of  Spirits  nod   of  mercies.    That  idea  could 


never  be  wrought  out  of  these  materials.  The 
idea  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  Spirit ;  and 
unless  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  us,  super- 
stition may  have  an  idol,  conscience  a  law,  phi- 
losophy a  name ;  but  the  heart  has  no  God. 
/  ■  ^  . 

A  FORETASTX  OF  HEAVEN. 

(OoDcladed  ttom  pag*  89.) 

The  experience  of  every  age  proves  and  makes 
manifest,  that  the  highest  happiness  of  which 
man  is  capable,  does  not  depend  upon  whether 
he  has  much  or  little,  but  upon  whether  he  hat 
a  pure  heart.  In  the  moments  of  his  highest 
bliss  his  sense  of  virtue  is  always  most  strongly 
excited.  In  such  moments  he  is  good ;  he  rises 
above  selfishness,  malice,  false  pretences,  and 
impure  desires.  In  such  moments  he  willing- 
ly 'shares  with  others  what  he  possesses,  he 
would  fain  make  the  world  happy ;  he  forgives 
his  mortal  enemy,  and  embraces  all  mankind  in 
his  love. 

It  is  the  power  of  virtue  that  is  strong  with- 
in him,  and  that  bears  witness  to  the  trtith  of 
Jesus'  promise :  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  shall  see  God! 

Be  pure  of  heart,  and  all  the  sources  of 
heavenly  bibs  within  you  will  be  opened  up, 
and  you  will  enjoy  constantly  that  foretaste  of 
Heaven,  which  hitherto  has -only  been  vouch- 
safed to  you  in  your  highest  moments.  For 
they  *were  your  bluest  moments,  simply  be- 
cause while  they  lasted  you  had  risen  to  be 
better  men.  Why  did  you  not  remain  ever 
what  you  were  then  ?  Why  did  you  become 
untrue  to  yourselves  ? 

You  were  untrue  to  yourselves  in   givinff 
yourselves  up  again  to  the  outward  world,  and 
expecting  from  it  pleasures  which  it  does  not 
afford.     You  deliberately  became  unfaithlnl  to 
yourselves,  because  you  oared  not  to  be  masters 
of. yourselves;  but  preferred  surrendering  the 
mastery  to  things  which  could  in  no  way  con- 
tribute to  your  peace  of  mind.    Yon  abandon 
yourselves  to  excessive  care  connected  with  your 
outward   circumstances,   forgetting  that  it  is 
vour  inward  condition  that  is  the  chief  object  of 
life,  and  that  when  this  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  all  outward  honors,  all  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, all  pomp  and  grandeur,  will  be  powerless 
to  make  you  happy.     Like  madmen,  you  saori^ 
fice  life  for  death,  peace  of  mind  for  constant 
anxiety,  cheerfulness  for  sadness,  the  conscious- 
ness of  innocence  for  pangs  of  conscience,  the 
pride  of  independence  for  the  shame  of  depen- 
dence, the  sense  of  security  for  never-ceasing 
fears.     Perhaps  you  have  sent  up  the  prayer ; 
"  Give  me,  0  God,  a  pure  heart,  and  let  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  inspire  me.''     Bat  no  sooner  was 
the  prayer  uttered  than  you  again  gave  way  t6 
anger  against  your  brother,  than  you  again  hypo- 
critically  deceived   some  unsuspectioff  persoUi 
than  you  again  allowed  a  sufferer  to  leave  you 
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without  being  comforted,  than  jou  again  began 
to  antass  money  bj  unrighteoas  means,  and 
allowed  jealousy  to  fill  your  heart  with  hatred 
and  malice.  And  what  haye  you  hitherto  ob- 
tained in  return  for  your  many  anxieties  ?  Per- 
haps physical  infirmities,  which  prevent  you 
from  enjoying  what  other  advantages  may  be 
yours;  perhaps  a  few  more  possessions  than 
previously^  hut  perhaps,  also,  fewer  joys  than 
when  you  had  less  worldly  goods;  perhaps  a 
post  of  honor  which  exposes  yoa  to  malicious 
attacks  of  envy,  and  heaps  upon  you  responsi- 
bilities and  cares.  Is  that  a  foretaste  of  Heaven  ? 
Can  these  gains  bear  eomparison  with  the  hap- 
piness you  enjoyed  in  those  higher  moments, 
when  you  possessed  none  of  these,  but  when 
vou  were  pure  in  heart,  and  your  mind  was 
free  and  fearless  ? 

He  who  is  thoroughly  happy  within  himself 
covets  not  other  joys,  asks  for  nothing  more  than 
to  remain  forever  as  he  is.  If  outward  circum- 
stances make  man  happy,  why  then  is  he,  even 
after  he  has  attained  the  desired  end,  ever 
craving  for  something  better,  something  differ- 
ent ?  Why,  then^^is  he  always  pursuing  hap- 
piness as  the  child  pursues  the  glowing  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  without  ever  reaching  them  ? 

Pause,  wonder,  reflect  upon  the  heavenly 
hours  thou  hast  enjoyed  in  life,  and  ask  thyself 
how  they  came  to  thee.  Not  to  rank,  nor  riches, 
nor  fine  clothes,  nor  meat,  nor  drink,  didst  thou 
owe  them,  but  to  thy  pure  heart.  Thou  wert 
a  better  man  in  those  hours,  and  therefore  all 
that  surrounded  thee  was  better.  Abandon  the 
mistaken  road  towards  happiness,  and  strive 
again  to  possess  that  which  alone  can  lead  thee 
back  to  thy  paradise. 

Live  with  God  in  childlike  purity.  Never 
allow  thyself  to  be  too  much  absorbed  in  care  for 
outward  circumstances.  Do  thy  duty,  keep  thy 
oonsoience  clear;  for  all  else  trust  in  Him, 
who  knows  best  what  is  good  for  us.  Root 
out  thy  faults  and  evil  tendencies ;  when  a  child, 
thou  hadst  them  not,  and  therefore  thou  wert  hap- 
pier then  than  now.'  First  of  all  cast  from  thee 
the  desires  that  cause  thee  most  uneasiness ;  cor- 
feet,  by  steadfast  perseverance,  those  defeots  in 
thy  disposition  and  thy  conduct,  which  aire  the 
chief  souroes  of  disquietude  to  thee.  Man  has 
great,  nay,  incredible  power  over  himself,  if  he 
'wHI  but  exert  it.  Think  not  of  gratifying 
thjaelf ;  but  consider  each  day  what  good  thou 
canst  do  to  others.  Demand  what  thou  hast  a 
right  to ;  but  on  the  other  side,  never  in  the 
smallest  way  do  injustice  to  others.  And  in  or- 
der that  thou  mayest  continue  to  improve,  study 
earnestly  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Jesus.  In 
these  thou  wilt  discover  the  highest  wisdom,  and 
from  them  learn  the  way  back  into  thy  lost 
paradise.  There  thou  wilt  find  thy  Gt)d  again, 
and  even  in  the  severest  trials  of  life,  an  inward 
peace,  cheerfulness,  bliss,  of  which  no  mortal 


can  ever  deprive  thee.    ^'  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Oodl" 

Merciful  and  eternal  God,  Love  inexhaustible. 
Father  of  the  universe,  my  Father  I  if  I  have 
but  Thee,  all  that  life  may  bring  is  but  a  shad- 
owy phantasm.  If  I  have  but  thee,  I  shall  pass 
without  fear  through  light  and  through  dark- 
ness, and  shall  find  my  way,  and  shall  not 
falter,  though  want  and  death  may  threaten. 
If  I  have  but  Thee,  I  am  sufficiently  rich, 
though  all  fail  me  that  others  call  riches ;  I  am 
sufficiently  exalted,  though  all  the  world  look 
down  upon  me;  I  am  strong  enough,  though 
thousands  conspire  against  me;  I  am  safe, 
though  disasters  may  befall  me,  and  all  my 
earthly  possessions  be  lost.  If  I  have  but  Thee, 
death  itself  cannot  rob  me  of  my  joy,  should  it 
even  tear  from  my  bleeding  heart  all  the  beloved 
souls  to  whom  I  am  attached.  Ah  I  death  is 
Thj/  angel  messenger,  he  brings  them  to  Thee, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  Thy  love  I  shall  find  them 
again.  If  I  have  but  Thee,  I  possess  all 
things!   Amen. 


I  <»  « 


For  Friends*  Intelligencor. 

FAMILIAR  INSECTS. 

BY  I.   HICCfl. 

In  penning  the  following,  the  scenes  of  last 
summer,  with  the  varied  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  have  recurred  to  me  with  re- 
newed pleasure. 

That  the  younger  members  of  our  Society 
may  be  induced  by  these  few  sketches  of  insect 
life  to  further  prosecute  this  intereeting  subject, 
and  to  cultivate  habits  of  inquiry,  is  the  main 
object  of  the  writer. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  great  deficiency 
that  exists  in  the  knowledge  of  even  our  most 
common  insects,  I  will  mention  an  instance 
that  occurred  at  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the 
American  Institute,  New  Tork. 

A  person  noted  for  his  general  intelligence 
presented  a  branch  of  grape  vine,  with  two 
rows  of  grey-colored  eggs  on  its  surface,  the 
sixe  of  flaxseed.  These  he  said  were  the  eggs 
of  a  new  kind  of  curcalio  found  in  Ohio,  which 
was  producing  feariul  damage  to  the  grapes 
there.  The  ourculio  that  destroys  our  fruit,  by 
laying  an  egg  in  the  flesh,  belongs  to  the  tribe 
of  weevils,  all  of  which  have  snouts  for  boring 
into  grain,  fruit  and  other  soft  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  an  egg,  which  in  Ume 
hatches,  and  the  worms  produced  live  on  the 
fruit  for  their  support.  Sometimes  the  plum 
weevil,  not  finding  a  sufficiency  of  plums,  places 
its  egg  in  the  excrescences  of  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  the 
spores  of  which,  finding  some  roughness  or 
break  in  the  bark,  gain  foothold,  and,  preying 
on  the  sap,  expand  into  those  unsightly  warts 
which  we  call  black  knots.  But  the  curculio 
is  not  the  cause  any  more  than  it  is  the  cause 
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of  the  growtli  of  fmit.  She  uses  for  the  prep*- 
ratioB  of  her  offspring  the  best  material  she  caa 
get. 

Those  pretty  eggs,  lapping  so  nicely  on  the 
edges  in  two  parallel  rows,  were  deposited  by 
oar  autanuial  friend  the  katydid,  to  whose 
eiukTge  we  can  lay  bot  few  anooyanoes,  unless 
it  ifl  that  sometimes  her  hasband  is  rather  too 
noisy.     The  female   uses   her  sword-like   ap- 
pendage to  shave  off  or  roughen  the  bark^  so 
that  her  eggs  will  adhere,%nd  then  leaves  them 
to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  next  sum- 
mer's sun.     The  most  carious  thing  about  the 
katydid  is  how  he  makes  these  sharp  notes  re- 
▼erberating  among  the  trees.    His  wings  some- 
what resemble  peapods  in  shape,  and  overlap 
eaeh  other.    The  sarfaoe  of  the  edges  in  oon- 
taet  are  sharp  and  rough,  and,  as  the  insect 
opens  and  closes  his  wing  covers,  they  grate 
together,  and,  aided  by  the  dome-shaped  wing 
covers,  creak  oat,  "  katydid,"  "  katydid."    We 
have  another  singing  insect,  that  makes  music 
through  the  day.     He  is  oommonly  called  the 
locust,  but  properly  the  cicada.     He  is  a  happy 
insect.    We  love  to  hear  his  notes  of  a  bright 
snmmer  day,  as  he  drums  away  on  the  spread- 
ing apple  tree.      An  author  says,  <^To  the 
ancient  Greeks  no  sound  was  more  agreeable 
than  the  chirping  of  the  cicada,  not  only  be> 
cause  it  seemed  to  give  life  to  the  solitary  grove, 
but  because  it  always  conveyed  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  perfectly  Kappy  being.     It  is  re^rded 
as  the  most  innocent  of  insects ;  and  as  it  only 
sucks  the  juioe  out  of  the  plants,  or  drinks  the 
dew,  it  does  us  but  little  hurt.    These  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  the  Cicada  septendecim,  or 
peventeen  years'  locust.     These  locusts  appear 
precisely  every  seventeen  years.     They  insert 
their  piercer  into  the  twigs  of  trees,  ^nd  place 
their  eggs  in  the  hole.    They  select  branches 
of  moderate  sise,  and  thrust  their  piercer  into 
them  obliquely,  sawing  a  little  with  the  notched 
edges,  to  assist  in  the  work,  until  the  opening  is 
large  enough  to  contain  from  twenty  to  forty  eggs. 
After  one  aperture  is  filled,  the  insect  goes  to 
another  twig,  until  the  whole  number  of  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  is  duly  deposited.  The 
punctured  limbs  soon  die  and  fall  to  the  earth, 
preeenting  a  dreary  spectacle,  especially  when 
their  attacks  are  upon  orchards  and  ornamental 
trees.    After  the  insects  are  hatched,  which 
oocura  in  from  two  to  four  weekS|  they  fall  to 
the   ground,  which   they  penetrate  until   they 
reach  the  roots  of  the  trees,  affd  there  fasten 
themselves.     It  is  strange  that  they  should  re- 
main so  long — seventeen  years  nearly — sucking 
the  juice  from  the  rooks,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
They  generally  leave  the  ground  in  early  sum- 
mer in  this  section  of  country,  and  a  visit  to  a 
place  where  this  locust  abounds  in  great  num- 
bers will  long  be  remembered.     A  ride  nearly 


was  visited  by  these  insects  is  fresh  in  my 
memory.  The  unearthly  singing  of  myriads  of 
locusts,  branches  of  trees,  with  their  brown 
leaves  clinging  to  them,  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  others  broken,  but  still  hanging  by  the  strip 
of  bark,  made  it  one  of  the  most  dismal  scenes, 
and  I  gladly  left  the  tract  of  desolation.  But 
the  grub  affords  a  bountiful  repast  to  the  birds. 
The  drum  which  they  beat  is  so  nicely  hidden 
that  we  can  scarcely  notice  it ;  indeed  I  have 
often  watched  them,  but  could  detect  no  motion 
in  their  wing  covers.  The  locusts  mentioned 
the  Scriptures  were  undoubtedly  grasshop* 
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pers,  not  unlike  those  that  devastate  the  Western 
States. 

(To  1m  oonttoned.) 
A  UAPP7  HOME. 

A  pleasant  and  sensible  writer  says  that  in  a 
happy  home  there  will  be  no  fault  finding,  over- 
bearing spirit — there  will  be  no  peevishness 
nor  fretfulness.  Unkindness  will  not  dwell  in 
the  heart  or  be  on  the  tongue.  Oh,  the  tefars, 
the  sighs,  the  wasting  of  life  and  health,  strength 
and  time,  of  all  that  is  most  to  be  desired  in  a 
happy  home,  occasioned  merely  by  unkind 
words  I  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wesley  remarks  of 
this,  that  fretting  and  scolding  seem  like  tear- 
ing the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  that  we  have 
no  more  right  to  be  guilty  of  this  sin  than  we 
have  to  curse,  and  swear,  and  steal.  In  a  per- 
fectly happy  home  all  selfishness  will  be  re- 
moved. Even  as  "  Christ  pleased  not  himself,'' 
so  the  members  of  a  happy  home  will  not  seek 
first  to  please  themselves,  but  will  seek  to  please 
each  other. 

Cheerfulness  is  another  ingredient  in  a  happy 
home.  How  much  does  a  sweet  smile,  eman- 
ating from  a  heart  taught  with  love  and  kind- 
ness, contribute  to  render  a  home  happy  !  How 
attractive,  how  soothing  is  that  sweet  cheerful- 
ness that  is  borne  on  the  countenance  of  a  wife 
and  mother  I  How  do  the  parents  and  child, 
the  brother  and  sister,  the  mistress  and  servant, 
dwell  with  delight  on  those  cheerful  looks, 
those  confiding  smiles  that  beam  from  the  eye 
and  burst  from  the  inmost  soul  of  those  who  are 
near  and  dear.  How  it  hastens  the  return  of 
the  father,  lightens  the  cares  of  the  mother, 
renders  it  more  easy  for  youth  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, and,  drawn  by  the  cords  of  affection,  how  it 
induces  them  with  loving  hearts  to  return  to 
the  parental  roof.  Oh,  that  parents  would  lay 
this  subject  to  heart — ^by  untiring  effort  they 
would  so  far  render  home  more  happy  that  their 
children  and  domestics  shall  not  seek  for  happi- 
ness in  forbidden  paths. 


i4a» 


MEETINO  AT  THE  TOP. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  and  more,  a  numerous 

^    body  of  Presbyterians,  who  had  seceded  from 

thirty  years  i^o  through  apiece  of  woods  which  ••  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  was  split 
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IB  two  on  8  qoAiTtl  about  a  daoae  ia  the  oath 
reqaired  of  the  freemen  of  certaio  Scottish  bo- 
roughs, which  expressed  ^<  their  hearty  allow- 
ance of  the  trao  religion  at  present  professed 
within  the  realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws 
.  thereof/'  The  party  who  held  that  the  oath 
might  be  eonsoientiously  taken  by  seceders 
were  called  "Burghers/'  and  their  opponents 
^'Anti-burhgers.''  Johnny  Morton,  a  keen 
Burgher,  and  Andrew  Gebbie,  a  decided  Anti- 
burgher,  both  lived  in  the  same  house,  but  at 
opposite  ends,  and  it  was  the  bargain  that  each 
saould  keep  his  own  side  of  the  house  well 
thatched.  When  the  dispate  about  the  princi- 
ple of  their  kirks,  and  especially  the  offensive 
clause  in  the  oath,  grew  hot,  the  two  neighbors 
ceased  to  speak  to  each  other. 

But  one  day  they  happened  to  be  on  the  roof 
at  the  same  time,  esch  repairing  the  thatch  in 
the  slope  of  the  roof  on  his  own  side,  and  when 
they  had  worked  up  to  the  top,  there  they  were 
— face  to  face.  They  couldn't  flee,  so  at  last  An- 
drew took  off  his  cap,  and,  scratching  his  head, 
t  said,  "Johnnie,  you  and  me,  I  think,  hae  been 
very  foolish  to  dispute,  as  we  hae  done,  con- 
cerning Christ's  will  aboot  our  kirks,  until  we 
hae  clean  forgot  His  will  aboot  ourselves;  and 
80  we  hae  fought  sae  bitterly  for  what  we  ca' 
the  truth,  that  it  has  ended  in  spite.  What- 
ever's  wrang,  it's  perfectly  certain  that  it  never 
can  be  right  to  be  uncivil,  un neighborly,  un- 
kind, in  fao,  tae  hate  ane  anither.  Na,  na, 
that's  the  deevil's  wark,  and  no  God's.  Noo, 
it  strikes  me  that  may  be  it's  wi'  the  kirk  as  wi' 
this  house  j  your  working  on  ae  side  and  me  on 
the  t'ither,  but  if  we  only  do  our  work  weel,  we 
will  meet  at  the  tap  at  last.  Gie's  your  han', 
auld  neighbor  I"  And  so  they  shook  han',  and 
were  the  best  o'  freens  ever  after. — Moravian. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  31,  1866. 

By  notes  received  from  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers, it  is  evident  they  do  not  understand 
why  their  bills  are  sent  so  early  in  the  volume. 
We  must  remind  such  that  our  terms  are  *'  pay- 
able in  advance.^' 


I  — >  I 


Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Rebecca  Price  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  endorsed  by  Bal- 
timore  Quarter,  to  attend  Oenesee  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  to  appoint  some  meetings  going 
to  and  returning  therefrom. 


«  mn   I 


Baltimore  Quartebly  Meeting. — A  friend 
writing  from  Baltimore  informs  us  of  the  late 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  that  city  on  Second 


day,  the  12th  inst.  This  Meeting  is  held  alter- 
nately at  Sandy  Spring,  G-unpowder,  Little  Falls 
and  Baltimore.  The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  is  held  the  Seventh-day  previous,  and  on 
First-day  the  booses  are  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship. On  the  recent  occasion  an  unusual  number 
of  young  persons  was  present,  who  evinced  much 
attention  and  interest.  An  appointed  meeting 
in  the  evening  was  #b11  attended,  and  proved 
to  be  a  solemn,  precious  opportunity,  giving 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Qreat  Head  of 
the  Church. 

In  the  Qoarterly  Meeting,  the  subject  of  tale- 
bearing and  detraction  elicited  considerable  ex- 
pression upon  the  evilp  attending  the  indul- 
gence of  thb  pernicious  habit. 

The  same  communication  states  that  Friends 
in  Baltimore  appropriate  an  hour  before  their 
First-day  morning  meetings  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  Friends'  wrilings,  and  that 
considerable  interest  is  manifested  by  the  young 
people  in  these  readings. 

It  also  informs  that  a  school  is  held-  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  children,  who  seem  greatly  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  laboring 
for  their  advantage.  "  We  feel,"  the  account 
continues,  <'  that  we  have  cause  for  encourage- 
ment. We  hope  and  believe  there  has  been 
quite  a  revival  of  concern  for  our  religious  tes- 
timonies, and  we  trust  these  labors  will  be  a 
benefit  to  all  concerned  in  the  work,  and  like* 
brea4  cast  upon  the  waters  will  be  found  after 
many  days." 


I    Ml 


^<  The  Fathsr8,whers  are  they,  and  the 
Prophetb,  do  they  lite  forever  ?" — When 
those  who  have  lived  uprightly  depart  from  this 
scene  of  action,  there  are  sorrowful  voids  left. 
When  those  who  stood  as  pillars  in  the  militant 
church  are  removed,  we  can  but  mourn.  Al- 
though we  believe  that  having  fulfilled  their 
earthly  missions  they  have  entered  into  the  saints 
rest,  yet  we  mourn  for  the  vacant  places,  and  we 
greatly  desire  ^at  a  double  portion  of  their 
spirit  may  be  upon  us :  that  as,  of  old,  Elkha 
''  took  up  the  mantle  of  Elijah,"  there  should  be 
a  preparation  of  heart  realized  to  receive  the 
mantles  of  the  departing  prophets.  Thus  there 
might  be  a  beautiful  succession  of  those  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  ark  of  the  testimony  could 
restj  and  the  blessed  promise  would  be  fulfilled. 
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''  JndgM  shall  be  raiaed  up  as  mt  tke  first,  and 
coQnseUoTB  as  in  the  begioDing.'^ 

Tfa«se  reflections  have  been  awakened  by  the 
remoTal  of  oar  beloved  and  valued  friend 
Jwmm  Martin,  an  elder  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  who  died  on  the  dd  iost,  in  the  76th 
jear  of  his  age.  In  reviewing  his  life,  we  are 
instmcted  by  the  evidence  he  gave  in  his  daily 
valk  among  men,  that  he  was  aotvated  by 
that  spirit  which  «  seeketh  not  its  own."  When 
A  joaag  man,  he  left  his  oonntry  home  and  came 
to  this  city,  to  enter  into  mercantile  pursuits* 
Se  had  been  trained  with  great  care  and  in 
Dveh  umplieity  by  a  loving,  conoeroed  mother, 
and  for  a  time,  when  removed  from  the  maternal 
inflaenee,  he  was  attracted  by  the  novelties  o^ 
eity  life,  and  imitated  the  frivolous  fashions  of 
the  day.  The  plain  dress  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  childhood,  was  exchanged 
for  a  gay  attire,  and  thus  arrayed,  he  returned 
to  pay  his  first  visit  to  his  early  home.  His 
mother  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  greeted 


The  following  filial  tribute  to  his  mesaory  has 
been  sent  us  for  insertion  : — 

<<  Few  men  have  lived  more  loved  or  more 
respected,  or  have  died  more  deeply  or  tenderly 
regretted. 

Of  all  the  changes  Time  so  loudly  rings, 
none  perhaps  more  solemn  sounds  upon  the  ear 
than  that  quivering  vibration  which  thrills  the 
heart  with  such  unutterable  emotion,  when 
from  physical  companionship  forever  has  passed 
the  spirit  of  the  father  beloved. 

The  raised  hand  that  in  its  finite  conception 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  would  have 
warded  off  the  blow,  is  paralyzed  in  its  puny 
effort  by  a  higher  power;  upon  the  Appealing 
lip  the  very  finger  of  God  is  pressed,  and  to 
every  member  of  the  stricken  household  seem 
addressed  the  words,  '  I  love  thee,  I  love  thee, 
pass  under  the .  rod.' 

Mute,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  what 
seemeth  90  stern  a  decree,  stand  those  who 
henceforth  hold  no  more  the  guiding  hand  of 
an  earthly  father;  who  never  more  may  turn 
for  comfort  or  advice  to  one  whose  voice  ever 
echoed  the  love  of  a  heart  that  knew  no  failing 
in  its  warm  affection. 
affectionately,  and  then   burst  into  tears.        ^"*'  looking  onward,  and  upward,  '  the  dead 

Her  son  was  entirely  overcome  by  her  emotion,   ^-n"^'^  '^  It""  ^^r^./'^^/^^?^^^  ^^  ^Pi"^^*' 
Tx  , ,  :         .  ^         cmvwvu.    vision,  and  there  beside  the  '  river  the  streams 

He  oould  not  continue  in  a  course  which  so  whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God,'  he 
evidently  grieved  his  parents.  He  resumed  his  whose  daily  life  was  an  evidence  that '  the  work 
simple  dress,  and  never  afterward  deviated  from  t  ^^  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
it.  This  set  of  obedience  to  parental  wishes  '  "g^^eousness  quietness,  and  assurance  forever/ 
was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  dedica.  ''?''^- '"^  ^'''  ^^^'^'^-^^  ^^'^  ^.  ''^^^^^^  01 
tien  to  higher  authority.    As  he  grew  in  years, 


or 


thirst ' — no  more  to  be  smitten  *  by  heat  or  by 
sun  ' — but  to  find,  in  the  arms  of  that  Saviour 
it  was  increasingly  his  concern  to  follow  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^  I'ocl  and  his  staff  as  he  walked 
Witness  for  truth,  and  he  carried  out  in  the   *^«>"g^  **»®  ^a^^ey  of  the  shadow  of  Death,  '  a 

domestic,   social  and    business  relations,   the  J^i^ing  place  from  the  wind,' and  •  a  covert  from 

.     .  ,         ...  ,   ,  '  tne  tempest. 

principles  which  were  revealed   unto  him  as        Unto  the   God   who  was  his  refuge  and 

right     Though  decided  in  bis  own  religious  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  all  his  time  of 

opioioos,  yet  he  was  tolerant  of  the  views  of  trouble,  may  those  so  dear  to  him,  for  rest  and 


others,  and  by  his  example  recognized  the  great 
truth,  "  One  is  your  master  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren.''  "  His  heart,  his  hand  and 
bis  purse  "  were  ever  open  to  the  calls  of  those 
whose  necessities  claimed  relief,  and  his  ready 
sympathy  drew  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
•entimeot,  near  to  him  b  love. 

One  of  the  last  efforts  of  his  life  was  to  bring 
before  the  attention  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  a 
desire  for  more  harmonious  affiliation  with 
Orthodox  Friends.  Not  with  a  view  of  the  two 
societies  becoming  united  in  one  body,  but  that 
the  membera  when  casually  thrown  together, 
ly  recognise  each  other  as  having  a  oommon 


comfort  turn.  '  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Lord  and  he  shall  sustain  thee,'  is  a  promise 
sure  in  its  fulfilment ;  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
Father  who  hath  loved  us  with  an  everlasting 
love,  in  whom  there  is  no  change  nor  shadow 
of  turning,  who  will  never,  *n£ver  leave,  nor 
forsake  his  children — let  the  tear  fall,  but  no 
murmur  sound;  for  He  indeed  is  good,  His 
meroy  endureth  forever." 


■•Mi 


The  Women's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
—From  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  this  Institu. 
tion,  we  learn  that  twenty  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  va- 
rious departments  during  the  past  year.      8ev. 

— ^ o —  — — *-6  m  «.vwu.vu|  enty-eight  patients  have  been  received  into  the 

misdoD,  MB  the  children  of  the  one  loving  Father. '  house ;  of  these  64  have  been  discharged  welJ> 
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eighteen  impiroved,  two  Dot  benefited)  and  ten 
remaioed  at  the  close  of  the  jear. 

Fifteen  hnndred  and  thirty-eight  patients 
have  been  prescribed  for  in  the  Dispensary,  and 
furnished  with  medicines  free  of  charge  ;  and 
five  hundred  and  five  have  been  gratuitously 
attended  at  their  own  homes. 

This  philanthropic  undertaking  is  worthy  the 
co-operation  of  the  benevolent ;  its  objects  are, 
— the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  to  furnish  facilities  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion to  women  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  practical  training  of  nur^te. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases^  the  report  says 
that  "  the  Managers  have  found  much  to  cheer 
them  in  the  working  of  the  Institution.  They 
have  seen  some  women  sick,  and  apparently 
sinking  under  fatal  disorders,  too  poor  to  secure 
the  comforts  indispensable  to  recovery,  and 
sensitively  shrinking  from  the  almshouse,  re- 
stored to  health  and  active  duty  through  the 
fostering  care  of  this  Hospital ;  and  although 
limited  means  have  sometimes  made  it  a  painful 
necessity  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  applicants 
who  could  make  compensation  for  the  advan- 
tages received,  yet  the  managers  rejoice  that 
the  blessings  of  some  who  were  ready  to  perish 
have  fallen  upon  this  institution. 

'' Looking  at. the  importance  of  the  objects 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  tbe 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  City  and  State,  the 
Managers  earnestly  hope  that  donations,  com- 
mensurate with  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
will  be  received. 

^<  In  this  advanced  age,  enlightened  men  and 
women  are  more  and  more  realiiing  that  the 
suffering  and  the  needy  have  claims  upon  them, 
not  as  distant  objects  of  a  different  class,  but 
as  members  of  a  common  Father's  household  to 
whom  they  owe  protection  ;  and  that,  in  giving 
for  these,  they  are  not  only  lending  to  the 
Lord,  but  aiding  that  fraternal  band  whose 
health  and  happiness  shall  be  reflected  upon 
their  own  lives." 


DiBo,  sadden ly,  at  Camden,  Del.,  on  Fifth-day 
morniDg,  the  16th  inst.,  Isaac  Dolbt,  in  the.  67th 
year  of  bis  a^e ;  an  esteemed  member  and  elder  of 
Camden  Monthly  Meetiag.  An  honest,  upright  man, 
the  noblest  work  of  God.  He  was  working  in  his 
^rden  and  feeling  poorly ;  went  into  his  house  and 
laid  down.  Within  half  an  hoar  his  daughter  went 
to  his  room,  and  fojurd  his  spirit  had  departed. 
Thus  it  is  fully  Terified,  'In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death." 

-: — ,  of  billons  pneumonia,  on  the  6th  of  Third 
month,  1866,  at  hie  residence  near  Waynesville, 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Alios  Cook,  in  the  81  st  year  of 
his  age ;  he  was  an  esteemed  member,  and  for  many 
years  an  elder,  of  &fiami  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was 
eiemplary  in  his  li'ie  aod  conversation.  Being  firmly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the. 
Society  in  all  their  primitive  fulness,  and  concerned 
for  tbe  right  administration  and  support  of  oar 
wholesome  discipline  and  order.  Of  him  it  might 
justly  be  said,  *' Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
there  is  no  guile ;"  aud  the  peaceful  serenity  of  his 
close  corresponded  with  tbe  tenor  of  his  life. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  bis  late 

residence  in  Bristol  Township,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio, 
Adodstus  Kirk,  M.D.,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

Beloved  and  respected  by  all  those  who  knew  him. 
*' Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

,  on  the  3d  inst.,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  Racbbl 

Wbst,  in  the  9l8t  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  24th  of  Second  month,  1866,  at  Darby, 

.Delaware  County,  Pa.,  Rbbcb  Hbacock,  aged  75 
years. 

,  on  the  20th  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  Bellevue 

Institute,  Attleboro',  Pa.,  Matilda  J.,  danghter  of 
Pearson  Scarborough,  of  Solebury  township,  in  her 
17  th  year. 

,  on  the  2lst  of  Third  month,  1866,Bicbard  7. 

HuMPDBBYS,  aged  63  years ;  a  member  of  tbe  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  23d  of  Third   month,  1866,  at  the 

residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Ellwood  Johnson,  at 
Qermantown,  Mabt  Bubb,  in  her  80th  year ;  a  mem- 
ber of  same  meeting. 

,  on  the  25ih  of  Third  month,  1866,  Sabubl 

C.  CooPBB,  in  his  69th  year ;  a  member  of  same 
meeting. 

,  on  the  21st  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  Ger- 

mantown,  Flobbbcb  Mabia,  daughter  of  Franklin  and 
Mary  H.  Shoemaker,  in  the  12ih  year  of  her  age ; 
member  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 


■  «w 
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.    Mabbibd,  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  of  Third  month 
1866,    by  Friends'   ceremony,  Asa   M.   Stablbb  to 
Albina  S.  Osbobbb,  both   of  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland. 


4ia> 


Died,  at  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  on  the  morning 
of  tbe  18th  instaut,  of  rheumatic  fever,  Edward 
Stablkb,  eldest^on  of  James  S.  and  Margaret  S. 
Hallowell,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 


POST-OFFIOE  MONET  ORDERS. 
During  the  past  month  subscriptions  in  money 
have  been  forwarded  for  our  Agent  which  he  has 
not  received;  we  therefore  request  those  making 
remittances  to  him  to  procure  "Post-OlBce  Money 
Orders,^'  whenever  they  can  be  ohtained. 


.  ^t 


The  Secretary  of  the  Clothing  Committee  of 
"  Friends  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen"  requests  that  those  who  have  ob- 
tained sewing  from  the  room,  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts., 
will  return  the  garments  when  finished  to  Henry 
Laing,  No.  30  N.  Third  St.,  instead  of  to  the  former 
place.  The  room  No.  800  Arch  St  is  closed  for  the 
present. 


— 


A  mild  answer  to  an  aogry  man,  like  water 
oast  upoD  fire,  abateth  his  heat,  and  from  an 
enemy  he  shall  become  thy  friend. 
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Review  o/*^A  Declaratum"  dec.^  published  by 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  {  so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 

18:^8.    By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Oontlnned  from  pag«  46.) 

Articles  27th,  35th  and    36th    being    of 
similar  import,  are  taken  together  and  com- 
mented upon.     They   have  reference  to  the 
fierean  and  Quaker,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 
The  review  proceeds. 

As  the  next  eztraot  is  miUilafed,  I  will  quote 
the  whole  paragraph,  distiDguishing  the  extracts 
as  before. 

AsTiou  XXYIII.  <'  So  here,  my  friends, 
we  see  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  come  irt,  that  can  unite  the 
children  of  men,  but  this  light  and  life  in  the 
soul ;  [i<  tf  trulj^  God  in  man  :^  for  as  He  fills 
all  things,  he  cannot  be  located  in  any  thing 
which  is  capable  of  being  located :  because,  to 
snppose  that  all  the  fulness  of  God  was  in 
Christ,  is  to  take  him  out  of  every  other  part 
of  the  world :]  but  as  certainly  as  He  was  in 
JesoB  Christ,  so  certainly  He  is  in  all  the  sons 
of  God  ;  and  '  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God)  are  the  sons  of  God.'  Here  now,  we 
see  that  God  is  everjjf  where^  that  He  fills  the 
immensity  of  space." — DecL,  p.  23.  Quaker, 
Tol.  1,  p.  166. 

The  question  respecting  the  fulness  has 
been  \>efoTe  examined)  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.  It  baa  been  shown,  that  the  visible 
person,  or  the  man  Jesus,  was  not,  according  to 
William  Penn,  Isaac  PeDningtoo,  Daniel  Phil- 
lips, George  Whitehead,  and  others,  <<  properly 
the  Son  of  Qod :"  and  hence,  that  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  did  not  dwell  in  him ;  for  the 
being  possessing  thji  fan  be  nothing  less  than 
God  himself.  And  George  Fox  pronounces  it 
blasphemy  to  say  that  God  was  crucified ;  for 
that  it  was  (}od  that  raised  up  Jesus,  oti  the 
third  day.  The  fulness  spoken  of,  attaches 
only  to  Christ  in  spirit,  the  Word  thi^t  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God. 

The  sentence  following  the  extract,  and 
which  the  Declaration  has  suppressed,  is  ex- 
planatory of  what  precedes  it,  viz.:  ''But  as 
eertainly  as  He  [God]  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  so 
certainly  is  He  in  all  the  sons  of  God,"  &c., 
which  is  equivalent  to  what  Isaac  Pennington 
(before  quoted,)  says,  "  He  partook  of  the  spirit, 
or '  eternal  life,'  as  the  rest  of  the  children  did." 

Articles  29th,  31st,  32d,  33d,  and  S4th  are 

omitted,  as  not  having  reference  to  E.  H. 

Articlb  XXX.  "  Oh  !  dearly  beloved  friends? 
young  and  old,  may  you  gather  deeper  and 
deeper  to  that  which  is  within  the  vail,  where 
we  may  have  access  to  our  God  without  ant 
IBDIATOR." — Quaker,  vol  2,  p.  277. 
In  the  New  York  sermons,  p.  99,  Ellas  Hioks 


says,  '*  If  they  [our  first  parents]  had  never  re- 
volted, there  never  would  have  been  any  other ^^ 
mediator  than  the  law  in  their  own  hearts.'' 
And  in  page  100,  he  says,  '^  Christ  has  led  the 
way  for  us,*'  &c.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  he 
does  not  deny  the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  until 
that  state  b  attained  which  the  apostle  calls 
'^  the  stature  of  the  falness'of  Christ,^'  which  is 
^'  within  the  vail  ;*'  and  which  be  again  speaks 
where  he  says,  '<  And  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also, 
himself,  be  subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all,*'  1  Cor. 
XV.  28. 

'*  But  there  is  no  stopping  by  the  way,''  says 
Job  Scott,  '<  or  sitting  down  at  ease ;  for  as  oer* 
tainly  as  we  become  wholiy  joined  to  the  Lord 
in  the  one  Spirit,  we  know  Christ  to  reign  in 
us,  tUl  he  puts  down  all  rule  and  authority; 
until  all  his  and  our  enemies  are  put  under  his 
feet  in  us,  until  death  is  completely  swallowed 
up  in  victory,  and  God  becomes  all  in  all. 
Then  it  is  that  the  Son  renders  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father,  and  God  over  all  sways  the  unre- 
sisted sceptre  in  his  kingdom." — Salvation  by 
Christ,  p.  24. 

^<  Destroy  the  vail,  and  destroy  death ;  the 
taking  away  the  vail  is  the  taking  away  oT  death. 
Death  upon  a  true  account,  is  nothing  but  a 
vail  upon  God,  who  is  our  life.  Even  Christ's 
flesh  was  a  vail :  ordinances  are  vails ;  if  God  be 
our  life,  the  less  we  are  in  these  things,  the 
more  we  are  in  life." — G.  Goad*s  last  Testi* 
many,  quoted  by  William  Penn,  vol.  2,  folio,  p. 
421. 

Article  XXXVII.  "  On  the  oflPering  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross  (says  the  Declaration,)  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  Elias  Hicks  remarks,  '  But  I 
do  not  consider  that  the  crucifixion  of  the  out- 
ward body  of  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  %oas  an  atonement  for  any  sins  but  the  legal 
sins  of  the  Jews,'  &o.  '  Surely,  is  it  possible  that 
any  rational  being  that  has  any  right  sense  of 
justice  or  mercy,  would  be  willing  to  accept  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  on  such  terms ! !  Would  he 
not  rather  go  forward,  and  offer  himself  wholly 
up  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  due  his  crimes, 
rather  than  the  innocent  should  sufier  ?  Nay, 
was  he  so  hardy  as  to  acknowledge  a  willing- 
ness to  be  saved  through  such  a  medium,  would 
it  not  prove  that  he  stood  in  direct  opposition 
to  every  principle  of  justice  and  honesty,  of 
mercy  and  love,  and  show  himself  to  be  a  poor 
selfish  creature,  unworthy  of  notice !  I  !"— 
'^Elias  Hicks*  letter  to  N,  Shoemaker," 

The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a  private 
letter,  written  by  Elias  Hicks  to  Nathan  Shoe- 
maker. 

On  this  subject,  William  Penn  says,  ^'  And  fur- 
ther, you  blasphemously  charge  Divine  justice 
with  punishing  your  sins  to  the  full  in  Christ,  or 
punishing  him  that  was  over  innocent,  to  the 
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fall  for  ^Tir  sins  ;  so  that  yon  aocouDt  it  against  ] 
it*  justice,  to  punish  your  sins  again  in  you,  though 
you  live  and  die  in  them.  And  yet  you  think 
it  an  excellent  piece  of  justice  to  punish  the 
innocent  to  the  full  of  the  guilty.  But  your  mis- 
take in  this  is  gross,  as  will  further  appear,  and 
you  will  not  hereby  be  acquitted,  nor  cleared. 
This  will  not  prove  you  invested  with  Christ* s 
everlasting  righteousness;  nor  will  this  cover 
your  own  filthy  rag?,  or  bide  your  shame." 

''And  while  you  think  that  you  are  secured 
in  your  sins  from  the  stroke  of  justice,  as  hav- 
ing been  fully  executed,  and  that  by  way  of 
revenge  upon  the  innocent  Son  of  God,  in 
punbhing  your  sins  to  the  full  upon  him ;  I 
say,  while  you  state  this  as  the  nature  of  the 
satis/action  hi/  Christ  suffering  in  your  stead, 
the  whole  world  may  as  well  acquit  itself  there- 
by from  punishment  as  yon  :  for  he  died  for  all, 
and  '  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.'  And  therefore,  if  this  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  full  punishment  of  sin,  that 
it  was  laid  upon  Christ,  and  that '  the  sin  can- 
not be  again  punished  after  such  satisfaction,' 
this  may  make  a  merry  world  in  sin,  once  pun- 
ished to  the  full  in  Christ,  never  to  be  punished 
agiin  upon  the  offender  which  the  law  directly 
takes  hold  of.  Oh  !  soothing  doctrine  to  sin- 
ners I.  the  plain  effect  of  which  is,  to  make  the 
wicked  world  rejoice  in  a  sinful  state,  and  say, 
^  0  admirable  fustice!  that  was  pleased  thus  t6 
revenge  thyself  on  an  innocent  man  that  never 
sinned,  and  to  punish  our  sins  to  the  full  upon 
him !  O  transcendent  mercy;  that  hast  found 
out  this  expedient,  that  we  might  be  fully  ac- 
quitted, pardoned  and  discharged  from  the  pen- 
alty  that  is  just,  and  due  to  us  for  all  our  sins, 
past,  present,  and  to  come.'  Oh  I  what  glad 
tidings  are  these  to  the  hypocrites  and  drunk- 
ards, &c.  And  how  merry  they  are  apt  to  be  in 
their  sins,  upon  their  ministers'  proclaiming 
such  an  act  of  indemnity  of  all  offences  and 
injuries  past,  present,  and  to  come,'  not  only 
against  their  neighbors,  but  against  God  him- 
self"— Christian  Quaker,  pp.  404,  405. 

William  Penn,  in  his  '^  Sandy  Foundation 
Shake#,"  after  exposing  the  anti-scriptural  and 
irrational  character  of  the  common  doctrine  of 
Atonement,  or  Satisfaction,  says, ''  It  no  way 
renders  man  beholding,  [beholdeo,^  or  in  the 
least  obliged  to  God ;  since  by  their  doctrine, 
He  would  not  have  abated  us,  nor  did  He, 
Christ,  the  last  farthing  :  so  that  the  acknowl- 
edgments are  peculiarly  the  Son's ;  which  de- 
stroys the  whole  current  of  Scripture  testimony 
for  his  good  will  towards  men.  Oh  !  the  infa- 
mous portraiture  this  doctrine  draws  of  the  In- 
finite Goodness  !  Is  this  your  retribution^  O  in- 
juripus  satisfactionists  ?*' 

"  No  one  can  show  from  the  Scriptures,"  says 
Luther  to  the  people  of  Wittemberg,  **  that 
God's  justice  requires  a  penalty  or  satisfaction  I 


from  the  sinner :  the  only  duty  it  imposes  on 
him,  is,  a  true  repentance,  a  sincere  change  of 
heart,  a  resolution  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christy 
and  to  strive  to  do  good  works." — D*Aubu/ne's 
Reformation,  p.  75. 

(To  1>6  eOBtinvwl.) 


•«■»- 


BBfiATHINGS    OF   SPRING. 

^  BY  F.  BKICAIIS. 

"  Thoa  givest  me  flowers,  ihoa  glveft  me  •oii(»— bring  back 
the  love  that  I  have  loetl  " 

What  wakest  thou,  Spring  1 — ^sweet  voices  in  the 
woods, 
And  reed- like  echoes  that  have  loog  been  mute  ; 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitndeB, 

The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  CDckoo*B  viewless  flute, 
Whose  tone  iteeins  breathing  moarnfulaess  or  glee. 
E'en  as  oar  haarts  may  be. 

And    the    leaves  greet    thee,  Spring — the   jojoua 
leaves, 
Whose   tremblings  gladden    many  a  copse   and 
glide, 
Where  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flash  receives, 
When  thy  south  wind  hath  pierced  the  whispery 
shade, 
And  happy  marmars,  running  through  the  graas, 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

And  the  bright  waters — they  (oo  hear  thy  call, 

Spring,  the  awakenerl  thou  hast  burst  their  bleep  1 
Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
.    Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep, 
Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  ffowers — the  fairy-peopled  world  of  flowers  f 
Thou  from  the  dust  has  set  that  glory  free, 

Coloring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunny  hours, 
And  pencilling  the  wood  anemone  ; 

Silent  they  seem — yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awakest  thou  in  the  heart,  0  Spring ! 

The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs  ? 
Thou  that  givest  back  so  many  a  buried  thing, 

Restorer  of  forgotten  faafflfftiies  I 
Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou  art, 
What  wakest  thou  in  the  heart  ? 

Too  much,  ohl  there  too  much — we  know  not  well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yet  roused  by  thee, 
What  fond,  strange  yearnings,  from  the  sours  deep 
cell,  ' 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  do  more  may  see  I 
How  are  we  haunted,  in  thy  wind's  low  tone, 
By  voices  that  are  gone  ! 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more, 
Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet, 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door, 
And  vanished  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted  feet — 

Spring  I  'midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
Why,  why  revivest  thou  these? 

Vain  longings  for  the  dead— why  come  they  back 
With   thy  yoang   birds,   and  leaves,  and  living' 
blooms  ? 
Oh  I  is  it  not,  that  from  thine  earthly  track 

Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs  ? 
Yes  I  gentle  Spring  ;  no  sorrow  dims  thine  air, 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there. 


■  <■»  ■ 


It  is  not  the  gold  or  the  diamonds  about% 
watoh  that  keeps  time  I 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  LIMITS  OF  EDUCATION. 
(Ooncloded  tnm  paga  47.) 

At  the  present  day  we  relish  the  Greek  lao- 
gnftge,  from  the  mingled  impression  not  only  of 
its  own  0«iperiontj,  bat  of  the  pleasure  it  gives 
OS  mnd  the  pains  it  has  cost  us.     We  relish  it  as 
the  mnsiotan  enjoys  his  music,  the   matbema- 
ticdan  his  geometry,  and  the  antiquarian  his  dig- 
gings.    We  are  pleased  that  it  has  been  pre- 
serred  with  its  eaphonions  intonations,  its  co- 
pious expressiveness,  and  its  noble  literature.  We 
know  that  the  spirit  of  Homer  cannot  be  trans- 
jated  into  Eoglish,  any  more  than  the  soul  of 
Shakspeare  can  be  done  into  Greek.     All  lan- 
guages have    their  idiomatic    expressions    of 
thought,  and  in  all  of  them  translation  has  a 
killing  effect  on  the  strong  points  of  literatui^. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  half-savage  ac- 
complishments of  Homer  heroes  and  gods  can- 
not be  made  duly  appreciable  in  the  English 
tongue.     Nevertheless,  the  modern  world  can 
get  on  without  them,  and  we  may  be  excused 
for  believing  that  if  the  study  of  Greek  should 
be  abandoned  as  a  requisite  in  our  universities, 
although  it  would  still  be  culivated,  like  other 
exceptional  studies,  with  success  and  delight 
by  a  few  devotees,  yet  our  practical,  bustling 
and  overcrowded  generation  would  never  again 
postpone  more  useful  occupations  to  adopt  it  as 
an  indispensable  academical  study. 

In  regard  to  success  in  the  world,  at  the  pre- 
aeut  da^,  vi  is  not  an  academic  education,  how- 
ever desirable  in  any  shape  it  may  be,  that 
gives  a  man  access  to  the  confidence  and  gen- 
eral favor  of  his  fellow  men,  or  to  the  influential 
potfts  of  society.  It  is  native  talent,  reliability, 
perseverance  and  indomitable  will,  that  conduct 
him  to  the  high  places  of  the  world.  In  all 
countries,  and  most  of  all  in  our  own  country,  a 
contest  continually  goes  on  between  academic 
education  and  self-education,  the  education  that 
comes  from  without,  and  the  education  that 
oomes  from  within.  The  much  cultivated  boy, 
who,  under  favor  of  advantages,  performs  faith- 
fully his  allotted  tasks,  who  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  his  teachers,  who  is  accustomed  to 
subordinate  his  own  judgment  to  the  dictation 
of  others,  although  he  may  hold  a  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  proficiency  and  the  amoant  of 
acquisition,  is  liable,  on  arriving  at  manhood,  to 
oonttnae  to  lean  rather  than  to  lead,  and  thence 
to  occupy  a  secondary  place  in  the  struggle  for 
worldly  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
neglected  but  independent  youth,  who  is 
brought  up  in  the  suggestive  school  of  .necessity, 
who  becomes  original  and  inventive  because  his 
life  is  a  continued  contest  with  difficulties,  who 
balances  character  against  opportunity,  and  in- 
dividual vigor  and  patience  against  external 
guidance ;  such  an  one,  from  the  habit  uf  di- 
ractiog  himself,  becomes  more  competent  to  di- 
rect otbeni,  and  to  wear  more  easily  offices  of 


trust  and  responsibility.  It  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  our  distinguished  men  have  been  self- 
educated,  or  at  least  without  academic  education. 
Franklin  was  a  philosopher,  Washington  a 
statesman,  Patrick  Henry  an  orator,  but  not  by 
the  grace  of  classical  education.  Henry  Clay 
knew  nothing  of  the  Greek  language,  nor  did 
probably  Thomas  Benton.  Rumford,  Bowditch 
and  Fulton  did  not  develop  their  intellects  un- 
der the  shades  of  academic  seclusion.  And  if 
we  were  to  go  abroad  for  examples,  we  should 
find  that  Napoleon  was  no  classical  scholar,  and 
that  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  issued  from* his 
lair  at  Moscow  to  study  the  civilisation  of  West- 
ern Europe,  did  not  repair  to  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  but  entered  as  a 
working  mechanic  in  the  shipyards  of  Saardam 
and  Deptford. 

We  need  not  regret  that  our  country  is  the 
field  of  wholesome  competition  between  the 
well  taught  and  the  self  taught,  between  advan- 
tage on  the  one  side  and  energy  on  the  other, 
between  early  development  under  assistance  and 
slow  maturity  under  difficulties.  The  success 
of  either  condition  awakens  and  stimulates  the 
seal  of  the  other. 

There  are  many  persons  who  even  in  this  age 
speak  in  terms  of  derogation  of  what  are  called 
utilitarian  studies,  in  contrast  with  classical  and 
ideal  literature,  as  if  pursuits  which  tend  di- 
rectly to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  man 
were  less  worthy  of  his  attention  than  those 
which  may  be  founded  in  fancy,  exaggeration 
and  passion.  Poetry,  art  and  fiction  have  sought 
for  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  creations  which 
are  imaginary  and  often  untrue,  which,  <'o'er- 
inform  the  pencil  and  the  pen,"  and  attract  be- 
cause they  are  mysterious  and  inaccessible.  But 
in  the  present  age,  fact  has  overtaken  fancy  and 
passed  beyond  it.  We  have  no  need  to  create 
new  miracles,  nor  imagine  them,  when  the  ap- 
petite for  wonder  is  more  than  satiated  with 
reality,  and  objects  of  delight  and  amasement 
confront  us  in  the  walks  of  daily  life.  I  know 
nothing  in  nature  or  art  more  beautiful  than  a 
railroad  train,  when  it  shoots  by  us  with  a  swift- 
ness that  renders  its  inmates  invisible,  and 
winds  off  its  sinuous  way  among  mountains 
and  forests,  spanning  abysses,  cleaving  hilU 
asunder,  and  travelling  onward  to  its  destina- 
tion, steadily,  smoothly,  unerringly,  as  a  migra- 
tory bird  advances  to  the  pokr  region^*.  And 
I  know  of  nothing  more  sublime  than  in  the, 
hold  of  an  ocean  steamship,  to  look  on  the 
mightiest  enginery  that  has  been  raised  by 
man,  as  it  wields  its  enormous  limbs  like  a  liv- 
ing thing,  and  heaves  and  pants  and  rolls  and 
plunges, — urged  onward  by  the  struggling  of 
the  imprisoned  elements. 

The  traveller  passes  daily  by  the  never-end- 
ing ^ows  of  posts  and  wires  which  mark  the 
pathway  of    the  electric   telegraph,   until  at 
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lengtbyby  their  v^rj  freqaency,  they  are  blended 
in  the  inert  features  of  the  landscape,  and  ceaee 
to  attract  attention.  Yet,  all  the  while,  invisi- 
ble thought  is  riding  on  those  wireS;  and  mind 
is  answering  to  mind  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
distance. 

It  is  a  fact  80  generally  admitted,  in  this 
country  at  least,  as  to  have  become  almost  a 
truism,  that  proncriptive  and  hereditary  posi- 
tions are  declining  in  social  influence.  Personal 
unwonhiness  or  incompetency  cannot  be  cov- 
ered pp  by  personal  privilege.  It  is  better  to 
be  tbe  founder  of  a  great  name,  than  its  disre- 
putable survivor.  When  a  Marshal  of  France, 
Duke  of  Abrantes  and  Grovernor  of  Paris,  was 
reminded  by  others  of  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth,  he  proudly  replied,  "  Mot  je  suis  mon 
ancilre  **  (I  am  my  own  ancestor.)  In  this  great 
and  original  country,  which  is  now  treading  in 
the  van  of  a  new  reformation,  we  have  thousands 
yet  untaught,  who  are  to  become  ancestors  in 
fame,  an^^estors  in  fortune,  ancestors  in  science, 
ancestors  fn  virtue.  May  their  descendants  be 
worthy  of  them. 

These  are  the  men  who  may  well  claim  to 
<'  constitute  a  State."  .  They  are,  as  it  were,  the 
granite  substratum  which  underlies  the  rich 
coal  fields  and  the  arable  soils  of  the  earth's  ex- 
terior surface.  Like  that  they  will  last  when 
softer  and  richer  tracts  shall  have  been  swept 
away.  Yet  a  continent  as  extensive  and  various 
as  ours  should  be  capable  of  furnishing  all  soils 
and  materials  for  all  needful  and  desirable  pro- 
ductions. When  the  necessaries  which  sustain 
life  are  provided,  the  luxuries  which  adorn  and 
gratify  it  must  follow  in  their  order.  **  In  every 
country,'^  says  Buckle,  '*  as  soon  as  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain  point,  the 
produce  of  each  man's  labor  becomes  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  support;  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  all  should  work )  and  there  is  found  a 
separate  class,  the  members  of  which  pass  their 
lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  punuit  of  pleasure; 
a  very  few,  however,  in  the  acquisition  and 
dififusion  of  knowledge."  This  statement  is  a 
good  exposition  ^of  the  law  which  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  this  country ;  it  contains  the  danger 
and  the  safety,  the  bane  and  the  antidote,  of  our 
social  destiny.  In  a  nation  in  which  "  the  gov- 
ern ment  is  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple for  the  government,"  whose  fundamental 
requisite  is  **  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,"  education,  elementary  and  practical, 
such  as  common  schools  can  furnish,  must  be 
made  accessible  to  all  who  can  be  withdrawn, 
either  from  labor*  or  idleness,  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  realize  it«  advantage.  Afterwards  those 
whom  favor  of  fortune  or  strength  of  will  has 
qualified  to  approach  higher  paths  of  intellec- 
tual culture  should  be  encouraged,  assisted  and 
excited  to  enter  and  occupy  either  one  or  oMiny 
of  the  more  difficult  fields  of  literature  and  sci- 


ence, preferring  those  that  best  harmonize  with 
the  adopted  path  which  is  to  be  the  occupation 
of  life.  And  as  to  the  residuary  class,  not  nu- 
merous in  any  country,  to  whom  is  lefl  the  op- 
tion of  pursuing  pleasure  or  knowledge,  it  is 
fortunate  when  there  is  judgment  enough  to 
perceive  that  these  two  objects  can  be  identified 
in  one  pursuit.  Knowledge  is  never  so  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  as  when  it  becomes  a  pleas- 
ure, and  no  pleasure  is  more  permanent  than 
the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge,  combined, 
as  it  should  be,  with  moral  progress.  Natural 
gifts  and  variations  of  aptitude  qualify  men  to 
tread  with  advantage  the  ppeciad  paths  of  art 
and  science;  and  such  gifis  are  most  frequently 
born  in  and  with  them,  and  cannot  be  imparted 
from  without.  A  musical  ear,  an  artistic  eye 
and  a  poetic  sense  are  not  to  be  created  in  any 
man.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  endow  him 
with  the  sagacity  of  the  hound,  the  quick  ear 
of  the  hare,  or  the  lightning  sense  of  danger 
which  preserves  and  insures  the  perilous  life  of 
the  summer  insect. 

The  man  of  robust  though  ungainly  frame, 
may  make  a  first-rate  laborer ;  the  slender,  shy 
and  delicate  youth  may  shine  in  the  walks  of 
literature;  the  man  of  strong  voice  and  prompt 
and  comprehensive  intellect  may  take  prece- 
dence as  an  orator.  But  tranppo^e  these  con- 
ditions, and  wo  have  a  result  of  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures. What  Ood  bath  put  asunder,  man  can- 
not well  join  together. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  a  special 
and  well-selected  path  of  study  as  leading  to 
success  in  education,  and  not  less  in  subsequent 
life.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  absolute 
confinement  to  this  path  is  to  be  accepted  with 
great  modifications.  A  youth  with  vigorous 
and  varied  powers  will  not  easily  restrict  himself 
to  a  beaten  track,  but  as  his  mind  grows  he  will 
become  discursive  in  his  aspirations.  He  will 
carry  along  with  him,  not  only  the  adopted  or 
select  pursuits  which  have  enabled  him  to  serve, 
to  impress  or  to  excel  others,  but  he  will  also  be 
prompted,  both  before  and  after  he  has  grown 
up,  to  entertain  himself  and  to  exten(^  his  rela- 
tions with  those  who  surround  him,  by  devoting 
his  surplus  time,  which  his  very  success  has 
given  him,  to  the  enlargement  of  his  sphere  of 
occupation.  Every' professional  man,  however 
efficient  and  prosperous  he  may  be  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  daily  routine,  must  have,  if  he 
would  not  rust,  some  collateral  pursuits,  some 
by-play  of  life,  in  which  he  may  recreate  him- 
self and  keep  up  a  wholesome  freshness  by  inter- 
course with  congenial  minds,  and  at  times  with 
the  ideal  world.  Our  country  has  been  called 
in  reproach  the  arena  of  a  cultivated  mediocrity. 
Happy  would  it  be  if  all  mankind  could  be 
brought  up  even  to  that  level.  A  cultivated 
mediocrity  is  the  boundless  soil  ffom  out  of 
which  must  spring  at  times  the  vigorous  and 
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CiTored  ahooto  of  genius,  sparse  and  exceptional 
thongh  they  may  be,  yet  sufficient  to  supply  tbe 
just  needs  of  mankind, — yarioos  and  eccentric 
in  their  charaeter,  yet  conspiring  to  dignify  and 
ennoble  our  lace.  Men  oannot  all  be  geniuses, 
yet  there  are  many  in  whom  exist  the  germs  of 
art,  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  love  of  beauty, 
the  sense  of  the  ideal,  and  the  perception  of  the 
nnseen.  These  are  the  men  who,  when  discov- 
ered and  brought  out,  delight,  attract  and  im- 
press the  world ;  who  are  generally  appreeiated, 
though  not  often  followed ;  whose  presence  and 
inspiratioD  are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  and 
the  upward  progress  of  the  human  race.  They 
spread  the  sails  in  the  adventurous  and  perilous 
voyage  of  life,  while  others  hold  the  helm  and 
labor  at  the  ropes. 

Our  eountry,  with  its  vast  territory,  its  in- 
viting regions,  its  various  population,  its  un- 
trammelled freedom,  looks  forward  now  to  a 
future  which  hitherto  it  has  hardly  dared  to  an- 
ticipate. Let  us  hopefully  await  the  period  when 
the  world  shall  do  homage  to  our  national  refine- 
ment, as  it  now  does  to  our  natiooal  strength ; 
when  the  column  shall  have  received  its  Corin- 
thian capital ;  and  when  the  proportions  of  the 
native  oak  shall  be  decorated,  but  not  concealed, 

by  the  cultivated  luxuriance  of  vines  and  flowers. 

— ♦-'^■»— ^^ 

CARS  or  CATTLE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  Argovian 
takes  ^AxtiKsdUx  pride,  and  in  which  he  psrticu- 
larJy  excels,  it  is  to  the  care  of  his  cattle.    They 
are  elephants  in  size,  and  their  glossy  hides 
betoken  some  peculiar  art  on  the  part  of  their 
masters.     Not  a  particle  of  dust  or  straw  is 
allowed  to  cling  to  them,  and  they  are  combed 
and  washed  as  only  horses  are  elsewhere,  not 
with  a  curry-comb,  but  with  old  cards,  which, 
being  finer  and  softer,  are  more  agreeable  to 
the  animal,  and  improve  the  fineness  of  the 
hair.     This  receives  an  additional  lustre  by  be- 
ing rubbed  with  old  flannel.    They   actually 
slune ;  and  the  gentle  creatures  have  an  evident 
eoQsoiousness  of  their  beauty,  for  they  are  care- 
ful not  to  soil  their  ashy  grey  and  chestnut 
robes,  by  lying  in  the  mud  when  allowed  to  take 
a  walk.    Animals  can  acquire,  if  they  have  not 
by  nature,  a  fine  sensibility,  and  when  they  have 
ODoe  experienoed  the  pleasant  sensation  of  clean- 
liness, ieam  to  take  care  of  themselves.    Not 
only  do  they  exercise  this  care  for' the  person 
of  the  animal,  but  are  at  the  pains  of  removing 
every  feather  and  nnpalatable  substance  from 
their  food ;  and  the  water-troughs  from  which 
they  drink  are  kept  as  dean  as  if  human  beings 
reeorled   to  them.     If  any  body  doubts  the 
efficai^  of  these  means,  let  him  come  and  see 
not  only  how  large,  but  how  intelligent  these 
dnab  animals  look;  how  they  watch  every  mo- 
tion of  those  who  udk  to  them,  and  listen  to  all 
they  say.     What  an  affectionate  moan  they  will 


utter,  to  weleome  the  milkers,  who-  are  always 
men,  as  the]^  say,  <'  women  tickle  the  cow,  and 
never  take  all  the  milk  from  the  udders,  so  that 
they  give  less  and  less." ,  It  is  said  of  them  that 
an  Argovian  will  send  for  the  doctor  for  his 
cow  a  great  deal  quicker  than  for  his  wife ;  but 
we  did  not  see  any  evidence  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  attentive  to  ^oih,^^  Cottages  of  the 
Alps. 


■■i 


For  Frionds'  Intelligeneer. 

On  the  14th  and  15th  inst.,  a  Convention 
for  the  Promotion  of  Universal  Peace  was  held 
in  Boston,  and  proved  highly  interesting.  Six 
sessions  were  held,  and  the  Declaration  of  Senti- 
ment pnanimously  adopted,  of  thorough  oppo- 
sition to  all  war  and  all  resort  to  deadly  force ; 
of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and  brother-, 
hood  of  man ;  of  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  ■ 
law  of  love ;  to  use  all  consistent  means  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  moral  suasion  for  the  promotion 
of  pure  peace  principles,  and  to  recommend  to 
all  nations  the  settlement  of  difficulties  by  an 
international  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

No  elaborate  constitution  was  adopted,  feel- 
ing that  <^  the  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit 
giveth  life,''  the  only  organization  being  the 
appointment  of  officers  to  transact  tbe  necessary 
busioess,  consisting  of  a  President, — Adin  Bal- 
lon, of  Hopedale,  Mass., — three  Vice  Presi- 
dents, representing  different  localities,  two  Sec- 
retaries, a  Treasurer,  and  a  large  Business  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  men  and  women  from  most 
of  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States. 

Important  propositions  were  piescnted,  and 
received  the  consideration  of  able  speakers. 
The  various  movements  that  make  for  peace 
were  advocated,  and  remarkable  unanimity  pre- 
vailed. 

Otters  were  received  from  many  earnest 
friends  of  the  cause,  who  were  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Providence, 
the  16th  of  Fifth  month  next,  which  will  pro- 
bably adjourn  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  about 
the  Ninth  or  Teoth  month. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Ly- 
sander  S.  Richards,  of  Boston. 


i«a»> 


ITEMS. 

Tbe  New  Tork  Central  Railroad,  556  miles  loDg.  cost 
$31,Y87,397.  The  Soathera  Michigan  and  Northern 
Indiana,  525  miles  long,  cost  $17,107,632.  The  Pitts- 
barg,  Fort  Wayne  k  Chicago,  467  miles  long,  eost 
$17,736,353.  The  New  York  k  Erie,  464  miles  long, 
cost,  $31,223,834.  The  Pennsylvania  Central,  411 
miles  long,  cost  $31,787,397.  The  States  having  tbe 
greatest  nnmber  of  miles  of  railroad,  are  a«  fol- 
lows :  PeaDsylrania  4364  miles,  Ohio  3999  miles,  Il- 
linois 3759  miles,  and  New  York  3278  miles.  K»)2- 
roads  first  began  to  be  generally  introduced  here 
about  the  year  1830,  a  little  over  thirty-five  yenrs 
ago,  and  yet  there  are  now  completed  and  in  pro- 
gress of  completion  in  the  United  States,  51,284 
miles  of  railroad,  more  than  sufficieat  to  extend 
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tvice  aroaiid  the  globe.    And  therd  are  isYMted 
them  upwards  of  #450,000,000. 

A  workmen's  diniDg-hall  has  been  established  in 
Dublin,  on  the  principle  of  supplying  wholesome 
food  at  oost  prices.  It  accommodates  nearly  two 
thousand  persons,  daily,  and  the  price  of  a  good 
dinner  of  soap,  beef,  potatoes  and  padding  is  only 
four  and  a-half  pence.  The  waiters  and  dishwashers 
are  ladies  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  hare  Tolunteered 
to  give  their  services  to  the  institution  until  it  be- 
comes self-  supporting. 

Recent  accounts  from  Rio  Janeiro  state  that  Pro- 
fessor Agassis  has  found  in  his  explorations  in  the 
YaUey  of  the  Amaaon  more  than  seven  hundred  new 
•peeies  of  fish — more  than  doable  the  number  he  ex- 
pected to  discover. 

CovoRSBS. — Among  others,  the  following  bills 
were  passed  in  the  Senate.  ^A  bill  appropriating 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  destitute  col- 
ored people  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  the  United  States  and  the  West  In- 
dies ;  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis  was  passed ; 
t^e  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the  examiners 
of  imported  goods  at  New  York  ;  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill  was  passed  with  some  amendments, 
one  of  which  provides  that  the  carpets  and  furniture 
purchased  under  the  act  shall  be  of  home  manufac- 
ture :  a  bill  to  transfer  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  to  the  library  of  Congress  was  presented, 
but  laid  over.  The  House  bill  relating  to  habeas 
oorpus  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

HouBK. — A  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  a 
ftatement  of  the  expenditures  made  under  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  of  1865.  The  habeas  corpus 
bill  was  considered  and  passed,  also  the  following: 
The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  list. 
The  .bill  to  facilitate  commercial,  postal  and  mili- 
tary communication  among  the  several  States.  The 
bill  for  the  reimbursement  of  Pennsylvania  for  money 
Expended  by  her  during  the  war,  on  account  of  mi- 
litia called  into  service  to  repel  invasion.  The  bill 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  from  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  loan  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  and  discussed  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  and  afterwards  passed. 

The  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  waa  read, 
stating  ihat  at  a  sale  of  lands  for  unpaid  taxes  on 
the  lltb  of  First  month,  1864,  the  Arlington  estate, 
including  the  property  referred  to,  hud  been  bid  in 
for  the  United  States  for  $26,800,  and  afterwaids 
turned  over  to  the  millitary  authorities.  The  cer- 
tificate of  sale  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
tax  commissioner  at  Alexandria,  but  would  soon  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Tan  Fbbbdmbn. — Gen  Howard  attributes  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  freedmen  quite  as  much  to  the  hostility 
of  the  whites  and  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
requirements  of  free  labor  as  to  any  fault  or  deficien- 
cies of  the  freedmen.  **  la  spite  of  these  serious 
difficulties,"  says  the  Press,  "  Gen  How«rd  finds 
much  to  justify  the  impression  that  ^  before  fiveyeais, 
there  will  be  no  more  use  of  an  agency  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  in  the  Son  them  States  than  there  is 
now  in  Ohio.'  The  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the 
negfoflS  is  almost  universal.  *  WThole  regiments  of 
grown  men  have  learned  to  read  and  write  during 
the  past  two  jears,'  and  there  is  scarcely  <  a  planta- 
tion where  already  a  part  of  the  people  are  not  able 
to  read.'  In  Virginia  it  is  whispered  that  *  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  the  negro  shall  be  taught, 
but  who  shall  teaob,'  and  some  of  the  ceUgioot  d*- 1 


nomioatloBB  are  now  ostablishiDg  schools  in  ooMieo* 
tion  with  their  churches.    A  few  industrial  schools 
have  been   organized   by    the  Quakers, .  at  which 
<  young  girls  are  learning  all  sorts  of  needlework  of 
a  practical  kind,'  as  well  as  '  neatness,  order,  indus- 
try and  self-dependence.'    The  attendance  of  up« 
wards  of  seventy  thoasand  colored  children  at  regu* 
larly  organized  schools  in  the  Southern  States  is  re- 
ported.    A  continnanoe  and  extension  of  these  ef- 
forts to  spread  enlighten mnnt  will  eventually  exer- 
cise a  highly  beneficial  influence.     There  are  many 
localtiies  in  which,  even  already,  a  much  better  prac* 
tical  system  of  labor  h^  been  established  than  was 
considered  possible  a  year  ago.    It  is  only  just  to 
concede,  too,  that  not  a  few   of  the  people  of  the 
South  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  reorganize  soci- 
ety on  a  fair  basis." 

BOARDINQ  SCHOOL  PBOPKRTT  fOR  BALS.---T1M  BprliMdak 
Boarding  School  Property,  near  Ooom  Creek  Meeting  Emm, 
Loodoon  Co.,  Ta.,  ia  bow  offered  Ibr  NJe  on  Teiy  adreDtiMoea 
tenna,  to  any  sin'taUe  Friend  wko  will  open  a  Boarding  BwooL 
It  ii  DelieTiid  tliere  is  now  a  good  opening  Ibr  a  achool  at  tliia 
plaoe,  both  JfzteDJa  and  otbera  being  deairom  to  aee  one  cit«> 
blished.    For  particulara  apply  to 

SAinm  H.  JAinviT, 
8ai,4t,414,oe»a. lincoln,  LowJon  00^  Va. 

CHKBTJi^K  ACADEMY.— A  BoardiDg  and  Day  School  for  both 
Sexes,  Broad  BL,  Cheater,  Pa.  Kvery  branch  of  a  aoUd  log- 
liah  Bdncation  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Lada, 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  it«  Tarietiue.  Thorougfanest  in  all 
the  etipullee  Is  inalatea  upon,  and  enpeeial  care  will  be  taken  to 
ednoate  the  twrait  aa  well  ea  the  intellect  of  the  pnpila  A  PiV 
mary  Department  is  eonneeted  with  the  BchooL  Poplia  can  enter 
at  any  time. 
J^Pleaae  sand  Ibr  a  GIroolar. 

Gaoaei  GxLimT,  I\in&ipaL 
TaoiUB  GfuaaTy 
2  WH  ISt  6wm  wnftid.  If.  Loudb  Clahot, 


r.} 


KBMNJSTT  SQUA&X  8XMINABY— Fob  Onu.— Tb«  oeit  see- 
aiou  of  this  instltotiob  will  commence  on  the  last  TUid  day 
of  Second  month,  IftSS.    Inquire  lor  Circulxu*  of 
82  8m.  4i{0.  vmo. Kvak  T.  Swatiti,  PrInclpaL 

UKi-LKVUK  FKMAIiM  INt^niOlK.— A  tfOAmnita-eeHOOi 
Jj  roa  Oxau.  The  Fail  and  Winter  Term  of  this  heelthfiiUr 
and  beaatifully  located  Institution,  will  commence  lOih  mo.  Sn^ 
1805,  and  eontlnoe  in  seasion  twenty^ight  weeks. 

For  details  see  Cireolar,  to  obtain  wbiuh,  addreasthe  Ptindpalii 
AtUeboro'  P.  0.,  Bocks  county.  Fa. 
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WA.NTED— A  situation,  by  a  Female    Teacher,  qoaJifled  to 
Instruct  In  the  usual  Bngllsh  brsnches,  haring  soTcrsI 
years'  experience.   Fritnd^  Sehooi  pn/emd.    Good  reecHn 
atioDs  if  required.    Address  or  apply  to       Eviioa  CoxLX, 
aiOxt  pmfbftlO. 181  N.  Seviith  8t 

WM.  UttACOOK,  General  k  nmishitig  Undertaker,  No.  ISHertfe 
Moth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coftas, 
and  sTery  requisite  tor  Funerals  ftimished. 

Being  antrosted  with  tho  ofcraight  9t  <*FaIr  HUl"  Baiial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. Ml.  ly.  waanp. 

NEW  ART1CLII8.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  ec>m- 
bined,  Kuss'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Scissors  for  Bewiag 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  rrqulre  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notehed,  the  Vegetable  Blioer,  t>f  beeta,  encumben, 
Ac    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TauiiAlr  A  Shaw, 
SlOtf,        No.  886  (M^t  Thirty  tJTa)  Market  St.,  below  Ntalh. 

WARN  KB  JACKSON,  Attorney  at  Law,  Mi  Walnot  Stnet, 
Philadelphia. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  the  preparation  of  Wflls,  Deeds,  Ae 
824. Yt.  mnsp.  * 

H.  RIDGWAT  A  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEaLRRS  la  Berriai, 
Peaches,  Apples  Onions,  Sweet  l*otatcee,  Round  Potatots, 
Batter,  Poultry,  JBgga*  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  of 
Country  Produce,  Oflloe  No.  126.  Delaware  Arenne  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consignments  solicited,  and  orders  Ibr  shipping 
promptly  attended  to. 
21018tTlTDr.p. 


J. 


WALL    PAPERS-WINDOW    SUADl<;S-M2  l^pring  QardeB 
Street,  (one  square  fnm  Germantown  D«pot,j  PhilaJelphia. 
Business  in  any  part  of  the  Country  attended  to  promptly,  and  al 
City  rates. 
2mo8  xmnp.  S.  F.  Baldirstok  k  8o«. 
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BADB  TO 
SHMOR  COHLT»  AGBVTy 

At  PmUiwttoB  Oiloo,  Ko.  14i  Korth  StmA  Street, 

A  VSW  MMMUI  BSLOW  KAOK. 

Open  ttom  8  A.M.  UDtil  5  P.M. 

TBBMB:— PATABLS  IN   ADYANOB. 

Th0  Ptwer  to  inued  ersiy  SeTentlHlay,  at  Thxve  DoUan  p«r 
■imw,    91M  Ibr  Ctuba;  or,  Ibar  ooplet  for  tlO. 

ABBBto  '^  Gobfl  will  bfl  «xp«etod  U>  p«jr  for  the  entir*  Club. 

Tw  Postag*  cm  this  paper,  paid  in  adranea  at  the  ofBoe  where 
k  la  zaeeiTail,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Statae,  la  2l>aanta  a  year. 

A0IEHTS  — Joaeph  8.  Ooho,  Ntm  York. 

Henry  HaydodL  AvoUyn,  N,  T, 
Be^j.  fitratton,  Ritkmtmd^  ML 
WilUaas  H.  Ghnrehaao,  JndiamapoUt,  Imi. 
Jamfle  Baynea,  BaltfMore,  Md, 
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For  FrlendA*  IntatUgaBOar. 


MEMOIR  OF  THB  LATB  JOHV  WATSON. 
(Gooipiled  from  bis  MS.  Botef,  bj  Jobb  J.  Gobhbll.) 

Under  an  IkambiiDg ,  abiding  sense  of  mj 
mtBj  infirmities,  I  am  drawn  to  record  a  few 
of  the  events  of  my  early  life. 

I  Wis  bora  at  Deptfonl,  near  London,  of  re- 
•fieetable  parents,  on  the  8th  day  of  First 
month,  1779,  and  had  the  adTsntage  of  a  good 
aehool  ednoation,  whieh  was  partially  improTed 
aod  emltivated  by  a  fondness  for  reading,  and 
ao  assoeiation  with  some  of  die  literary  oharao- 
ters  of  that  period.  My  father  and  most  of  the 
family  were  of  the  roost  rigid  aristocracy,  and, 
thooffh  I  can  hardly  account  for  It,  yet  in  early 
life  1  assmned  and  maintained  a  very  different 
ohaiaeler;  and  though  my  aasodates  were  very 
different  in  their  views,  I  beoame  almost  revolu- 
tionary in  my  principles,  for  a  love  of  freedom, 
without  any  distinction  of  nation  or  color,  seemed 
innate  or  natural  to  my  early  life  ]  it  grew 
with  my  growth,  aad  stvengthened  with  my 
rtfeogth. 

My  parents  were  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Chufch.  My  Biother  was  religiously  inclined, 
and  no  sectarian,  and  sometimes  attended  the 
meetings  of  other  denominations,— the  Indepen- 
dents in  particular.  She  instilled  into  my  in* 
fant  mind  that  important  truth  that  Ood  was  a 
God  hearing  prayer,  and  taught  me  very  early 
to  fepeat  that  ezeeilent  dicest  taught  by  Jesus, 
eosMUonly  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  aod  some 
of  Watts'  hymns.    To  these  early  trapcesdons, 
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with  the  visitations  of  Divine  love  to  my  soul 
from  time  to  time  extended,  I  may  truly  say^ 
<<  By  grace  I  am  what  I  am." 

My  father  placed  me  as  an  apprentice  to  a  man 
of  the  city  of  London,  then  living  at  Deptford,  a 
person  of  considerable  property,  a  carpenter  and 
joiner  by  trade,  and  who  did  much  business  as 
an  appraiser.  He  lefk  me  at  liberty  to  work  or 
not,  as  pleased  myself;  frequently  took  me  out 
to  drive  him  in  his  carriage,  and  made  much 
use  of  me  in  the  appraisement  of  property. 
There  were  but  few  hou9es  or  taverns  in  our 
neighborhood,  which  were  generally  let  from 
one  to  another,  that  he  was  not  chosen  to  make 
an  appraisement  of. 

Before  I  was  19  years  of  age,  in  taverns  in 
particular,  I  went  from  the  cellar  to  the  attic,  and 
made  the  appraisal,  and  he  very  rarely  made  any 
alteration  in  the  price  I  affixed.  His  character, 
however,  was  loose,  and  his  example  bad.  At 
his  death,  his  heirs  gave  me  my  freedom  and  a 
chest  of  toob.  Although  left  at  liberty  to  work 
as  I  pleased,  I  had  made  myself  at  that  time  a 
very  good  joiner. 

I  then  went  to  work  with  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Dean,  who  was  a  goodly  character.  He  had 
imbibed  the  doctrine  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion, and  we  often  talked  over  these  subjects, 
though  I  know  not  whether  I  convinced  him  or 
not ;  he  was  always  friendly,  and  treated  me 
with  the  utmost  respect  while  I  wm  with  him, 
and  for  years  afterwards. 

Ailer  a  time,  I  concluded  to  go  into  business. 
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for  myself,  and  commenced  witli  a  partner,  who ' 
tamed  oat  to  be  of  licentions  habits,  and  who 
was  the  instrament  in  leading  me  mooh  astray, 
being  too  maoh  like  himselt',  easily  captivated. 
I  joined  the  socitty  of  Free  Masons^  became  an 
Odd  Fellow,  and  attended  most  of  the  balls, 
theatres,  and  almost  every  place  of  amusement. 
When  I  look  back  to  the  early  instruction  by 
a  fond  mother,  and  the  dealings ^of  the  Lord 
with  me,  I  feel  ready  to  say,  *'  Didst  thou  not 
sow  good  seed  in  the  field,  from  whence  came 
the  tares  V  I  sorrowfully  realized  the  effects  of 
being  early  subjected  to  improper  influences, 
andythrough  yielding  to  evil  example,  I  diverged 
more  and  more  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  till  I 
became  exceedingly  sinful,  and  indulged  my- 
self in  the  gratification  of  my  passions  and  pro> 
pensities  almost  without  limit;  but  tiiough  thus 
captivated  and  led  astray,  I  was  not  always  a 
willing  captive  for  that  spirit  which,  from  the 
beginning  is  represented  as  striving  with  men, 
often  strove  with  me. 

It  was  Heaven  fh)m  above,  and  coneolence  from 

withiD, 
That  often  cried  in  my  startled  ear,  do  thou  abstain 

from  sin  1 
And  as  false  pleasures  do  ever  and  anon  bring  pain, 
I  repented  often,  yet  as  often  sinned  again. 

It  is  hard  for  those  accustomed  to  do  evil  to 
learn  to  do  good.  The  first  wave  of  temptation 
generally  sweeps  away  those  resolutions  and 
covenants  which  are  made  in  our  own  strength ; 
but  thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  inestimable  gift, 
which  enabled  me  to  pray,  while  partaking  of 
the  midnight  bowl,  or  going  up  and  down  in  the 
dance  with  my  gay  companions,  that  I  might  be 
brought  out  from  these  vain  pursuits.  I  loved 
to  hear  of  Christ;  I  felt  the  need  of  a  Saviour ; 
and  at  times  went  far  and  near  to  hear  some  who 
were  extolled  for  being  preachers  of  the  Ooa- 
pel.  These  spoke  much  of  Christ,  but  did  not 
administer  so  as  to  give  me  any  comfort. 
Among  those  less  noted,  and  among  the  Inde- 
pendents, I  sometimes  felt  living  aspirations  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Qod  of  Truth. 

My  constitution  became  so  much  impaired  by 
my  excesses,  that  I  had  to  resort  to  a  strong 
draught  of  brandy  as  soon  as  I  rose  in  the 
morning,  to  bear  me  up  for  a  renewed  day  of 
vain  pursuits.  My  concerned  mother  often 
labored  with  me,  but  as  she  thought  ineffectu- 
ally. I  formed  resolutions  to  break  off  from 
my  evil  ways  of  living,  but  my  old  companions 
wonld  often  draw  me  from  my  resolutions,  till 
at  length  I  dissolved  my  partnership,  left  many 
of  my  companions,  and  seemed  to  commence  a 
new  career.  I  then  contracted  new  associates, 
some  of  whom  had  imbibed  deistical  opinions. 
These  appeared  to  maintain  a  strictly  moral  char- 
acter towards  men,  hated  priestcraft,  and  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  prayer;  but  I  having  realised 
that  which  was  taught  me  by  my  mother  lo  be  I 


true,  and  a  circumstance  of  great  infidelity  in 
one  of  that  number  coming  to  my  knowledge , 
released  me  from  the  rut  of  Deism. 

About  this  time  my  father  deceased,  proving, 
indeed,  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  being 
but  little  past  the  meridian. 

It  pleased  the  Lord  in  a  few  years  to  break 
up  my  false  rests,  my  illusory  prospects ;  disap- 
pointment and  vanity  seemed  inscribed  on  all  I 
met  with  ;  and  having  had  a  strong  predilection 
for  America,  I  mentioned  the  same  to  my 
mother,  who,  though  her  attachment  to  me 
seemed  almost  unbounded,  fully  consented  there- 
to. Being  somewhat  embarrassed  in  my  circum- 
stances, she  gave  security  to  my  principal,  and 
made  herself  liable  for  the  remaining  debts.  I 
took  passage  at  London,  in  the  ship  Juno,  Cap- 
tain Clark,  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  atfd 
afler  a  passage  of  a  little  more  than  eight  weeks, 
we  landed  there,  a  few  days  after  the  anniversary 
of  Independence,  in  1802. 

I  remained  a  few  nronths  in  that  city,  board- 
with  a  Catholic  family,  and  went  once  or  twice 
to  their  place  of  worship,  no  inclination  pre- 
senting of  attending  any  other  meeting.  A  few 
cases  of  yellow  fever  occurriirg  that  season,  I 
concluded  to  accompany  a  family  who  came 
over  in  the  same  ship  with  me,  who  were  in- 
clined to  reside  in  a  new  settlement,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  there  found,  in- 
deed, a  lodge  in  the  vast  wilderness,  where  I  re- 
mained for  some  time  witboat«going  to  any  of 
the  larger  settlements ;  and  here  I  retired  more 
into  myself,  and  contracted  the  reverse  of  that 
urbanity  of  manners  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  a  taciturnity  of  disposition  that 
has  pretty  much  remained  with  me  through  the 
later  periods  of  my  life. 

It  was  only  now  and  then  that  I  met  with 
one  who  could  recall  recollections  of  my  earlier 
reading  in  poetry  or  prose,  or  who  revived  my 
former  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyments. 

In  my  passing  along  in  this,  my  wilderness 
travel,  I  am  sensible  that  I  halted  when  I  should 
have  gone  on,  and  too  often  followed  courses 
that  my  sense  of  right  did  not  approve,  thongh 
I  still  felt  some  caution  in  respect  to  my  move- 
ments. 

While  making  a  considerable  stay  in  this  set- 
tlement, which  is  called  Cerestown,  I  occasion- 
ally jprent  to  Williamsport,  the  county  town, 
where  I  received  my  letters  from  England,  and 
where  the  market  for  store  goods  was  kept.  It 
generally  took  us  three  days  to  get  there  from 
Cerestown,  sometimes  laying  out  in  the  woods 
one  or  two  nights  without  any  human  habitation 
near. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  Williamsport,  I  found 
that  a  chest  of  tools  I  had  left  with  a  man 
who  came  over  the  sea  with  me,  had  been  sold, 
and  the  man  gone.  On  going  into  the  Conrt- 
hoose,  then  nearly  finished,  I  saw  some  of  them, 
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which  I  purchased.  While  in  that  place,  I 
made  some  aeqnaintanee  with  yoang  people,  but 
here  and  at  other  places,  I  found  that  a  yonng 
Engliahman  was  not  an  object  of  moch  attrac- 
tion. 

On  returDiDg  homeward  from  this  first  visit  to 
tiie  connty  town,  after  leaving  a  small  village 
called  Newburg,  to  cross  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, Mary  Witchell,a  ministering  Friend  from 
Kogland,  with  a  female  companion  and  some 
men  Friends,  overtook  me,  as  I  was  walking 
and  leading  my  horse.  Mary  thus  accosted  me, 
Art  thou  not  an  Englishman  t  To  which  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  I  mounted  my  horse, 
and  we  rode  on  together  (they  being  also  on 
horseback)  over  the  mountains,  till  we  came  to 
the  Delmar  settlement,  where  we  all  stopped  at 
the  house  of  a  Friend  by  the  name  of  Wilson, 
and  where  a  religious  opportunity  was  held. 
We  then  proceeded  to  Norrisville,  where  we 
stopped  for  the  night.  During  our  slay  there, 
Mary  Wttchell  had  another  sitting  with  the 
family,  in  which  she  was  led  to  speak  to  me, 
-paying,  "  If  I  sought  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
and  the  righteousness  thereof,  all  things  neces- 
sary would  be  added/' 

From  thence  I  passed  onward  to  my  home, 
and  the  Frknds  proceeded  on  their  way  to 
Canada.  The  conversation  had  with  dear  Mary 
Wicball,  and  the  impressions  received  from  her 
were  long  remembered. 

(lo  te  e(mtiii««d.) 


"»  m 


ALL  myiTSD  TO  HSAYEN. 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock;  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  unto  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me."    Rev.  iii.  20. 

"Be  it  known  therefore  that  every  man  is 
bom  for  heaven,  and  that  he  is  received  in  hea- 
Ten  who  receives  heaven  in  himself  while  im 
the  world,  and  he  is  excluded  who  does  not. 


ft 


Vor  FrienAi'  InttUgweBr. 
BB  TX  RXADT  TO  DI8TB1BUTE  AND  WILLING  TO 

OOMMUNIOATS. 

There  are  evidences  of  an  increase  of  concern 
among  Friends  that  the  younger  members  of  our 
Society  may  become  more  interested  in  its 
principles  and  testimonies,  and  that  these 
should  be  better  understood  and  appreciated. 
This  may  be  well  and  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment. It  has  long  been,  I  believe,  the  practice 
among  Friends,  to  manifest  a  concern  for  and 
an  interest  in  their  members,  encouraging  them 
to  faithfulness  in  the  maintainance  of  their  tes- 
timonies and  to  a  life  in  accordance  thereto,  as 
is  reoommended  by  the  rules  and  advices  that 
have  been  adopted,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
one  people  wherever  located.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  means  to  this  end,  perhaps,  has  been 
visitiog  and  mingliDg  with  those  in  the  younger 


walks  of  life  for  their  encouragement;  going 
into  their  families  and  small  remotely-situated 
meetings,  the  more  advanced  in  life  giving  their 
experience  in  the  management  of  their  families, 
the  conducting  of  their  business,  as  well  as 
their  religious  experience  in  -  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  Truth.  Many  young  persons 
have  their  trials  and  discouragements,  and  many 
difficulties  to  overcome,  in  th<jir  setting  out  in 
life ;  towards  these  attention  and  care  should  be 
extended,  and  encouragement  and  relief  admin- 
istered. A  love  may  thus  be  begotten  in  their 
minds  for  their  friends,  with  a  desire  frequently 
to  mingle  with  them  in  religious  associations, 
where  they  could  feel  the  flowings  of  Divine 
love  to  circulate  as  from  vessel  to  vessel,  uniting 
all  into  one  feeling  of  harmony  and  good  will, 
and  separating  with  their  spirits  so  refreshed| 
that  when  the  appointed  time  of  meeting  again 
comes,  the  desire  will  be  renewed  to  mingle 
in  sweet  communion  with  their  friends,  an^ 
come  again  under  the  comforting  influence  of 
the  Father's  Love.  Although  it  may  be  true 
that  the  love  of  the  world,  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches  and  the  pride  of  life  may  have  choked 
the  word  in  many,  it  remains  also  true  that 
there  are  many  sincere  seekers  after  the  bread 
of  life,  desiring  to  be  fed  and  protected  in  the 
true  fold. 

A  visit  received  about  thirty  years  ago  is 
still  remembered  with  interest.  A  few  Friends 
were  remotely  situated  within  the  limits  of  a 
small  meeting.  Onr  friends  John  Tatnm, 
Mary  Biddle  and  Lucretia  Mott  paid  them  a 
visit,  entered  into  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the 
visited,  gave  them  their  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice and  management  of  their  children  and 
families  and  business,  and  manifested  a  general 
interest  in  that  which  most  concerned  them, 
greatly  to  their  encouragement  and  comfort. 
It  made  a  lasting  impression,  and  was  of  endur- 
ing benefit  to  the  then  young  persons  who 
were  the  recipients  of  the  visit.  The  feeling 
begotten  then  has  not  been  forgotten  since. 
Are  not  the  fields  now  white  unto  harvest  ?  Are 
not  young  Friends,  and  some  more  advanced, 
too,  in  want  of  this  kind  of  notice  and  care  ? 
Let  all  be  encouraged  to  faithfulness  and  sim- 
ple obedience  to  impressions  of  interest  and 
sympathy  which  at  times  flow  towards  the 
aged,  the  afflicted,  the  inexperienced,  or  to 
wnomsoever  or  wherever  the  attention  of  the 
mind  is  directed  by  the  inward  Teacher, — the 
still  small  voice,  which  says,  in  the  langunge  of 
impression,  <*  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it.'^ 

W.  G. 

Wat  Vrleiid'i  Intelllgenoer. 
EXTRACT  FROM  MT  JOURNAL. 

Feby  2d  1866.— Paul  said  to  Timothy  «'  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course     I 


es 
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have  kept  the  faith/'  How  bleased  so  to  li7e 
in  the  light  of  Grod's  truth,  and  for  the  truth's 
sake,  as  that,  at  the  last  when  the  work  is  done 
— when  the  worid  is  receding,  material  things 
are  dimly  seen,  and  the  realities  of  an  eternal 
world  beyond,  press  them8el7e8  upon  our  sen- 
satire  spirits,  we  can  say,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  eourse,  I  have  kept  the  &ith/^  W. 


I   nm< 


LElrTXE  nOM  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a 
Friend  in  answer  to  one  he  had  written  to  Sir 
Walter  Seott,  inouiring  if  he  had  ever  met  with 
any  writings  or  if  inute  books  belonging  to  their 
Monthly  Meeting  among  his  family  papers : — 

^'  I  reeeived  your  letter  yesterday,  and  lose  no 
time  in  replying.  I  have  particular  family  rea- 
sons for  desiring  to  oblige  the  society  of  Friends, 
as  two  of  my  ancestors,  one  by  my  mother's  and 
the  other  by  my  father's  side,  were  members  of 
that  respectable  body.  They  were  both  persons 
of  some  worldly  distiDotion ;  the  first  was  that 
John  Swinton,  of  Swinton,  whose  talents  were 
much  used  by  Cromwell  in  the  administration 
of  Scotland,  and  who  narrowly  escaped  with 
life  after  the  restoration.  He  is  mentioned,  I 
believe,  in  Cruise's  History,  and  in  most  Scot- 
tish histories.  He  was  great-grandfather  to  my 
late  mother ;  his  papers,  if  he  left  any,  must  foe 
with  the.Swinton's  of  Swinton. 

My  great-grandfather's  father  was  Walter  Soott, 
first  laird  of  Raeburn,  third  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  Harden,  and  proprietor  of  those  lands 
on  which  his  descendant  still  resides ;  he  suffered 
severely  for  his  religious  faith,  bciog  repeatedly 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council :  and  he,  himself,  and  his  wife  Isabella 
MaoDougal  separated  by  violence  from  their 
children.  I  could  point  out  some  curious  mem- 
oranda of  his  safieriogs,  if  it  would  further  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  My  cousin,  Mr.  William 
Scott,  of  Baebum,  is  likely  to  know  what  papers 
of  his  survive ;  their  is  some  correspondence  I 
know,  besides  what  notices  occur  in  the  records 
of  the  Privy  Council.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  Pin- 
darique  poem  on  the  death  of  this  inoffensive 
and  ill-used  man,  in  which  be  is  highly  praised 
for  his  learning  and  talents ;  he  was  particularly 
skilful  in  the  orieotal  languages.  I  believe  he 
and  his  immediate  elder  brother.  Sir  Gideon 
Soott,  of  High  Chester,  from  whom  the  present 
Mr.  Scott  of  Harden  is  descended  were  pros 
elytes  to  Oeorge  Fox  when  he  visited  Scotland. 
The  then  head  of  the  family  continued  a  staunch 
Presbytwan,  and  it  was  at  his  instance  that 
Walter,  of  Raeburn,  was  so  ill-treated. 

If  any  notices  of  such  meetings  as  yon  in- 
quire after  are  still  in  existence,  they  must  be 
at  the  house  of  Lessudden ;  and  as  I  said  before 
my  cousin,  William  Soott,  now  younger,  of  Rae- 
burn, will,  I  am  sure^  give  jou  acoess  to  them- 


as  though  neither  he  nor  I  have  retained  the 
^  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Friends,  we  are  happy  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  the  descendants  of  one 
who  suffered  much  for  oonsmcnce'  sake.  I  have 
seen,  in  my  cousin's  hand,  some  of  thereligioas 
discourses  of  Walter  Scott,  first  laird  of  Raebaro, 
which  seemed  to  go  deep  into  the  disputed 
points  between  the  Society  and  the  Church. 

If  these  particulars  are  of  little  consequence 
to  the  purport  of  your  enquiries,  they  will  at 
least  serve  to  show  my. kind  feelings  towards 
the  Society,  in  which  I  have  possessed  some 
valued  friends  now  removed,  in  addition  to  my 
claim  of  ancestral  connection. 
I  am  with  respect,  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Waltxr  Scott. 

Abbottsfbrd,  Melrose,  1829 

WALTSB  SOOTT  AND  JOHN  SWINTON. 

Gideon  SooU,  of  High  Chester,  and  Walter 
Soott,  of  Raeburn,  joined  the  Society  of  Frieods 
about  1660,  and  their  elder  brother  used  no 
gentle  means  to  reclaim  them  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, for  we  are  told  '<  The  interest  possessed 
by  Sir  William  Scott,  and  MacDougal,  (whose 
sister  Isabella,  Walter  Scott  had  married, and  who 
united  with  her  husband  in  the  Quaker  tenets), 
was  powerfiil  enough  to  procure  two  acts  of  Ihe 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  directed  against 
Walter  Scott  of  Raeburn,  as  a  heretic  and  con- 
vert  to.  Quakerism,  appointing  him  to  be  impris- 
oned, first  in  Edinburgh  jail,  and  then  in  that 
of  Jedburgh;  and  his  children  to  be  taken  by 
force  from  the  society  and  direction  of  their 
parents,  and  educated  at  a  distance  from  them. 
^*  The  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  doe 
modifie  the  soume  of  two  thousand  pounds 
Sootts,  to  be  paid  yearly  at  the  terme  of  Whit- 
sunday, by  the  said  Walter  Scott  of  Raeburn, 
for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  said 
children  ; "  ''and  ordains  the  said  Walter  Scott 
be  transported  from  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
to  the  prison  of  Jedburgh  where  his  friends  and 
others  may  have  occasion  to  convert  him." 
*^The  magistrates  of  Jedburgh  were  charged 
not  to  suffer  any  suspected  of  Quaker  principles 
to  have  access  to  him,  as  it  was  thooght  his 
daily  conversing  with  the  Quakers  in  Edin- 
burgh had  hardened  him  in  their  principles, 
without  hope  of  his  recovery  unless  separated 
from  such  pernicious  company.'' 

Two'sons  and  a  daughter  were  thus  separated 
from  their  parents — the  sons  both  proved  good 
scholars.  The  eldest,  Wiilinm,  was  like  his 
father,  a  deep  orientalist ;  the  younger,  Walter, 
became  a  good  classical  scholar;  he  was  the 
author's  great-grandfather. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  mother  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  author,  was  John  Swinton, 
nineteenth  baron  in  descent  of  that  ancient  and 
ooce  powerful  family.  He  was  the  person  whom 
Cromwell  chiefly  trusted  in  the  management  of 
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Scottisb  a&ira  daring  his  usarpation.  After 
the  restoration,  Swinton  wa»  devoted  aa  a  victim 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  was  brought 
down  in  the  same  Tessel  which  conveyed  the 
MarqQis  of  Argyle^lo  Edinburgh,  where  that 
nobleman  was  tried  and  executed.  Swinton 
was  destined  to  the  same  fate.  He  was  attainted 
in  the  Parlian\^nt  at  Sterling,  for  going  over  to 
Cromwell,  so  he  was  brought  before  the  Parlia- 
ment to  hear  what  he  could  say  why  his  sentence 
should  not  be  executed.  He  was  now  become 
a  Quaker;  and  did  with  a  sort  of  eloquence 
that  moved  the  house,  lay  out  all  his  own  errors 
and  the  ill  spirit  that  was  in  him  when  he  com- 
naitted  the  things  that  were  charged  on  him. 
He  renounced  all  legal  defence,  though  several 
pleas  were  open  to  him^  and  answered  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  his  sect,  that  at 
the  time  these  crimes  were  imputed  to  him,  he 
was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  bond  of  in- 
iquity ;  but  that  Ood  Almighty  having  since 
called  him  to  the  light,  he  saw  and  acknowl- 
edged these  errors,  and  did  not  refuse  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  them,  even  though,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Parliament,  it  should  extend  to  life 
itself. 

Bespeet  to  fallen  greatness,  and  to  the  patience 
and  ealm  resignation  with  which  a  man  once  in 
high  power  expressed  himself  under  such  a 
change  of  fortune,  found  Swinton  friends,  and 
witb  family  connections  and  the  Earl  of  Mid- 
dletown  (out  of  hate  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
who  had  got  the  gift  of  S  win  ton's  estate), 
united  in  reoommendine  him  to  the  king  as  a 
fit  object  of  mercy.  He  was  released  after  a 
long  imprisonment,  and  much  dilapidation  of 
his  estates. 

It  is  said  that  Swinton's  admonitions,  while 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  con- 
siderahle  share  in  converting  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Friends,  Colonel  David  Barclay,  father  of 
Robert  Barclay,  then  lying  there  in  garrison.— 
Friend^  ManOdy  Magazine. 


I  tt> 


For  f  tfendt*  IntelligMioer. 
**  THE  DUHOBORTSI.'' 

In  number  51  of  the  hist  volume  of  the  In- 
telligencer, there  is  an  acccouot  of  a  religious 
sect  in  Russia,  called  the  Puhobortsi,  with 
which  I  was  much  interested,  and  felt  desirous 
of  seeing  a  more  full  description  of  this  re- 
markable people.  ^  I  have  since  met  with  some 
extracts  from  Robert  Pinkerton's  work  on 
Rossis,  C'  Russia  and  its  Inhabitants),'^  pub- 
lished in  1833^  which  gives  much  additional 
information  concerning  the  Duhobortsi,  (the 
name  is  here  given  Buchobortsi),  and  will 
perhaps  prove  of  sufficient  interest  for  insertion 
in  the  Intelligencer.^'  S.  B.  F. 

"  In  1816,  after  having  visited  the  tribe  of 
Nogay  Tartars,  that  wander  with  their  fiocks 
and    herds    about  the   extensive   steppes  of 


Little  Tartary,  on  the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  having 
made  preparations  for  supplying  the  villages  of 
German  colonists  recently  settled  there  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  purposed,  on  my  way 
towards  the  Crimea,  to  see  the  Duohobortsi,  who 
live  on  the  river  Molochnia,  and  on  the  sea  of « 
Asoff. 

"  On  approaching  the  first  of  their  villages, 
on  the  Molochnia,  I  met  with  a  female,  and  in- 
quired of  her  where  the  chief  person  of  the 
place  resided.  The  answer  she  gave  me  was, 
'  Among  us,  no  one  is  greater  than  another.' 
The  next  person  I  met  was  a  shepherd  attend- 
ing his  flock,  an  old  man  with  gray  hair.  I  made 
my  driver  stop,  and  beckoned  to  the  man  to 
draw  near.  This  he  did ;  and  uncovering  his 
bead,  he  leaned  over  his  staff,  and  replied  to  my 
inquiries.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  read ;  he 
replied,  '  Yes  ]  I  can  read  the  Word  of  Life.' 
From  this  I  naturally  thought  that  he  was  able 
to  read  the  Bible,  and  offered  him  a  Tract  on 
the  Bible  Society.  He  refused,  however,  to  ac- 
cept it ;  saying,  that  he  could  not  read  our 
books,  but  only  the  book  of  Life,  which  he  had 
learnt  by  heart;  in  other  words,  that  be  could 
repeat  the  principal  doctrines  and  moral  articles 
of  the  sect.  And  when  I  touched  upon'  some 
of  the  articles,  as  given  in  my  work  on  the 
Greek  Church,  he  repeated  them  distinctly ;  in 
others  of  them  his  memory  failed  him. 

^*  I  stopped  in  a  second  village,  and  without 
ceremony  entered  one  of  the  best  looking 
houses,  requesting  a  glass  of  water;  this  a 
young  man  readily  handed  to  me.  After  a  little 
talk  with  him,  I  discovered  I  was  in  the  Chan- 
cery, or  place  where  the  civil  affairs  of  the  sect 
are  transacted.  I  told  him  distinctly  what  my 
object  was  in  visiting  them,  and  begged  him  tO 
introduce  me  to  some  of  their  seniors.  All  this 
seemed  rather  suspicious  to  him ;  yet  he  senc 
for  one  of  the  elders  who  had  been  in  Peters- 
burg as  a  deputy  to  the  government,  and  who, 
soon  after,  with  several  of  his  brethren,  made 
his  appearance.  After  a  little  talk  about  Sena- 
tor Hoblits,  and  other  gentlemen  who  had 
shown  them  kindness  during  their  stay  in 
Petersburg,  they  seemed  in  some  degree  to  lay 
aside  their  reserve,  and  replied  more  fully  to  my 
inquiries.  I  took  out  my  volume  on  the  Greek 
Church,  and  read  to  the  assembly  the  passages 
which  I  had  written  concerning  the  Ducho- 
bortzi;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
them  distinctly  state  their  principles  in  the  very 
terms  there  given.  As  soon  as  I  began  any 
paragraph,  by  translating  a  few  words,  they  gen- 
erally gave  the  remainder  exactly  as  stated  in 
the  book.  The  two  pravers  they  repeated  ver- 
batim. One  passage  only  was  found  to  require 
explanation — that  of  their  having  all  things  in 
common,  (page  312.)  This  was  their  practice 
when  they  came  to  the  Molochnia;  but  now 
every  family  has  its  own  private   property. 
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eattle,  fields,  &c.y  Ao.  Still  they  have  fields  of 
corn,  gardens,  and  flocks  which  belong  to  the 
whole  community,  and  the  revenues  of  which 
are  applied  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  So- 
ciety. This  is  also  the  custom  of  the  Mennon- 
^  ites,  who  live  near  them,  and  of  other  German 
colonists;  a  castom,  in  their  case,  independ- 
ent  of  religions  considerations. 

*<  This  extraordinary  sect  (the  Puchobortii) 
is  settled  in  eight  villages,  and  consists  of  about 
2500  souls.  I  saw  an  individual  of  them  who 
had  been  sixteen  years  exiled  to  Siberia  for  con- 
science'sake.  He  spoke  with  great  feeling  when 
contrasting  his  former  sufferings  with  his  pres- 
ent prosperous  circumstances.  He  was  a  fine 
looking,  middle-aged  man^  and  was  returning  on 
horseback  from  viewing  his  cornfields  and 
'  flocks,  country-like,  without  his  coat.  They 
have  been  collected  from  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, and  are  entirely  separated  from  the  Greek 
Church  \  indeed,  it  was  the  object  of  govern- 
ment in  colonizing  them  here,  to  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  make  any  more  proselytes  to  their 
peculiar  opinions.  Their  neat  and  clean  dress, 
comfortable  looking  hats^and  industrious  habits, 
their  numerous  flocks,  and  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  fields,  widely  distinguish  them  from 
the  common  Russian  peasantry. 

''  Their  neighbors,  the  Mennonites,  and  other 
German  colonists,  speak  well  of  their  morals ; 
but  all  complain  of  the  reserve  and  shyness  of 
their  character.  No  doubt  they  have  been 
taught  this  by  the  severe  persecutions  to  which 
they  have  for  ages  been  exposed,  and  out  of 
which  they  can  scarcely  yet  believe  themselves 
delivered.  Their  neighbors  seem  to  know  but 
little  of  their  religious  tenets.  The  Mennonites 
say  they  are  a  peaceable  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, but  accuse  them  of  hypocrisy  \  hence,  say 
they,  when  some  of  their  members  were  con- 
victed of  drunkenness,  they  denied  the  fact,  and 
maintained  that  their  members  were  aJJL  holy, 
Y/erj  few  among  them  appear  to  be  capable  of 
reading ;  yet  their  members  seem  to  have  had 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect  instilled  into  them  by 
oral  instruction.  These  lessons  are  committed 
to  memory.  They  have  no  schools  for  their 
children ;  nor  did  I  see  a  book  of  any  kind 
among  them.  I  recommended  to  them  the 
Bible,  and  offered  to  supply  them  with  it ;  but 
they  refused  to  accept  any  copies,  saying,  *  That 
what  was  in  the  Bible  was  in  them  also  !'  I 
told  them  that  some  of  their  neighbors  suspected 
them  of  immoral  habits ;  because  in  speaking 
of  females  and  children,  they  did  not  use  the 
common  expressions  of  ^  my  wife,'  <  my  child,' 
&c.;  but '  my  sister,'  '  our  child,'  &c.  This  in- 
sinuation they  indignantly  repelled,  exclaiming, 
*  Are  we  then  beasts  I"  *  But,'  continued  they, 
'  we  are  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  false  ac- 
cusation.' 

"  Their  whole  aspect,  and  manner  of  inter- 


course with  strangers,  indicate  a  degree  of  shy- 
ness and  distrust  whieh  is  quite  extraordinary ; 
hence,  ako,  their  evasive  answers  to  all  direct 
inquiries  respecting  their  sect.  Some  of  them, 
however,  ventured  to  speak  with  me  freely,  and 
with  warmth,  against  the  use  of  images  in  wor- 
ship. Their  assemblies  for  religious  purposes 
are  held  in  the  open  air,  or  in  jprivate,  accord- 
ing as  the  weather  suits.  They  say  their  doc- 
trine^ are  as  old  as  the  world  ;  and  they  either 
would  not,  or  could  not,  give  me  any  particu- 
lars of  the  rise  of  the  sect  in  Russia.  It  was, 
doubtless,  the  heavy  load  of  superstitious  cere- 
monies in  the  service  of  the  Greek  Church 
which  drove  the  founders  of  this  sect  to  reject  all 
ceremony  and  external  ordinances  of  every 
kind. 

''  But  we  need  not  wonder  at  these  indioatioos 
of  fear  and  distrust ;  for  at  the  very  time  I  vis- 
ited them,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  intrigues 
were  on  foot  in  order  to  ruin  them,  under  the 
twofold  accusation  of  their  harboring  deserters, 
and  making  proselytes.  This  attempt  gave  rise 
to  the  following  rescript  from  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  to  the  Governor-General  of  Cherson. 

To  the  Military  Oovernor  of  Cherson, 

'^  From  two  reports  which  you  have  sent  to 
the  minister  of  police,  respecting  the  settlers 
in  the  district  of  Melitopol,  usually  denominated 
Duchobortzi,  I  observe  that  you  desire  to  have 
them  removed  from  their  present  situation  and 
settled  in  another.  Yon  are  led  to  makfi  this 
proposition  by  certain  rumors  which  have, 
reached  you  respecting  their  alleged  wicked 
lives  and  anti-social  principles,  and  their  efforts 
to  propagate  the  same. 

<*  In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  of  petitions 
sent  in  by  the  Duchobortzi  themselves,  praying 
for  protection  from  oppression,  I  have  already 
ordeivd  the  minister  of  police  to  correspond 
with  you,  about  procuring  the  most  specific  in- 
formation respecting  the  Duchobortzi. 

'<  At  the  same  time  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
call  your  attention,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
the  original  occasion  of  removing  these  t>eople 
from  the  Ukraine  and  the  other  governmeats, 
and  settling  them  in  the  Melitopol  district  of  the 
Taurian  Government,  on  the  stream  Molochnia. 
This  removal  and  colonizing  took  place,  as  you 
may  learn,  expressly  by  my  orders,  given  to 
the  Governor  of  New  Russia,  Miklashefsicoy, 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1802 ;  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  miseries  which  they  had  suffered, 
and  'partly  with  the  view  of  protecting  them 
from  the  improper  and  fruitless  severities  used 
against  them  on  account  of  their  peculiar  re- 
ligious opinions.  They  are  now  sufficiently 
separated  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  thereby  a  stop  is  put  to  the  further 
extension  of  this  sect.  For  several  years  past 
the  Government  has  received  no  complaints 
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from  moy  quurter  Tespeoiing  dbordera  among 
them;  and,  on  this  aeooant,  it  has  auffioient 
reason  to  believe  the  measures  already  adopted 
adeqnate. 

"The  secession  of  this  people  from  the  Ortho 
dox  Grieco-Rassian  Church  is  certainly,  on 
their  tide,  an  error,  grounded  on  certain  false 
opinions  respecting  real  worship  and  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  This  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
cultivation ;  for  they  have  a  seal  of  God,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge. 

*<  But,  is  it  proper  for  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian Government  to  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
strayed  sheep  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  by 
severe  and  oppressive  means  ?    The  doctrine  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  appeared  on  earth 
to  seek  and   to  save  that  which  was  lost,  can 
never  be  instilled  into  men  by  force  and  oppres- 
sion—can  never  justify  the  infliction  of  tem- 
poral ruin  on  him  whom  it  seeks  to  bring  into 
the  way  of  truth.     True,  faith  is  produced  by 
the   grace  of  God,   through  conviction;  and 
cometh   through   instruction,   meekpcEs,  and, 
above  all,  good  example.     Severity,  on  the  con- 
trary, convinceth  not ;  b^t  hardeneth  more  and 
more.     All  the  measures  of  severity  exhausted 
open  the  Duchobortsi,  during  the  thirty  years 
preceding    1801^  not  only  did  not  root  out 
this  sect,  but  more  and  more  increased  the 
number  of  its  adherents. 

•'  The  rulers  of  several  provinces  have  re- 
peatedly given  veiy  favorable  reports  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Dttchobortzi;  thongh,  at  the 
aanae  time,  they  complained  of  them  for  sepa- 
rating from  the  Orthodox  church.  The  Sena- 
tors Lapuhin  and  Neledinskoy  Meletski,  at  the 
revision  of  the  Government  of  Ukraine  in  1801, 
having  found  them  there,  gave  them,  in  many 
respects,  though  they  did  not  defend  Uieir  er- 
rors, a  good  character ;  because  they  judged  of 
them  impartially,  and  according  to  Christian 
charity.  All  these  circumstances  clearly  prove 
that  it  is  not  a  removal  of  these  people  to  new 
settlements  which  demands  my  oonsideration, 
but  the  granting  to  them  speedy  protection  from 
all  soperfluouB  severities  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  opinions  in  the  affairs  of  salvation  and 
oonscience,  matters  in  which  force  and  oppres- 
sion ought  never  to  have  any  part. 

*<  The  removal  and  re-settling  of  them  for 
such  a  cau^e,  would  bring  upon  them  new 
troubles;  and  they  would  thus  be  punished  on 
account  of  a  mere  report,  without  having  the 
truth  of  the  accusation  inquired  into  and  proved. 
Government  never  acts  thus,  on  any  occasion,. 
or  with  any  person  whatever ;  nor  can  the  Or- 
thodox church,  however  desirous  of  bringing 
back  those  children  who  have  abandoned  hor 
communion,  approve  of  persecution  in  this  mat- 
ter; which  is  so  contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  her 
Head,  Christ  the  Saviour,  that  He  has  left  to 
his  followers  tius  memorable  saying :  '  Bat  if 


ye  had  known  what  that  meaneth,  I  wilPhave 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless.'  Matt.  xii.  7. 

^'  It  is  only  by  acting  according  to  this  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  that  the  desired 
object  is  ever  likely  to  be  attained. 

«  This  colony  I  therefore  commit  to  your  own 
particular  and  immediate  inspection  and  care. 
Not  trusting  to  the  repcyts  of  any  one,  you  will 
not  fail,  impartially,  to  examine  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  yourself ;  learn,  in  par- 
ticular, their  manner  of  life  and  conversation, 
viewing  them  With  the  eye  of  an  impartial  and 
watchful  ruler,  who  seeks  the  prosperity  of  gov- 
ernment in  promoting  the  good  of  the  different 
classes  of  its  subjects  committed  to  his  care.  It 
is  necessary  that  all  should  feel  that,  they  live 
under  the  security  and  protection  of  the  laws ; 
then  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  love  and 
feel  attachment  to  the  Government,  and  look 
for  justice  consistent  with  the  laws,  which  are 
so  beneficent  to  them.  Should  you  even  dis* 
cover  that  there  are  amongst  the  colonbts 
those  who  conceal  deserters— or  they  try  to  se- 
duce others  from  the  National  Church  into 
their  own  way  of  thinking  about  religion — ^then 
turn  the  force  of  the  law  against  such  acts 
only  as  are  contrary  to  it,  and  thereby  put  a 
stop  to  the  evil.  But,  even  then,  it  must  not 
be  allowed  that  for  the  sake  of  one,  or  even  sey- 
eral  offenders  convicted  of  these  crimes,  that  the 
whole  society  of  Uie  settlers,  who  have  had  no 
part  in  them,  should  be  involved  or  suffered 
persecution. 

<'  On  occasions  of  this  kind,'  when  reports 
and  accusations  are  sent  in,  an  attentive  in- 
quiry is  necessary  to  ascertain  by  whom  such 
accusations  are  made,  and  what  may  be  their 
probable  motive  for  making  them.  Thus  the 
two  Duchobortsi  mentioned  in  your  reports, 
who,  after  their  return  to  the  Orthodox  church, 
accused  this  society  of  various  crimes,  and  gave 
information  respecting  the  wicked  lives  which 
its  members  led,  may  have  done  all  this  out  of 
anger  or  revenge ;  for  it  may  very  easily  have 
happened,  that  they  themselves  were  excluded 
from  the  Society  because  of  their  bad  conduct, 
or  left  it  on  account  of  some  quarrel  or  enmity. 
The  mere  accusation  of  such  persons  hardly  de- 
serves attention  at  all,  and  ought  never  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  of  an  immediate  and  severe 
censure,  apprehension,  imprisonment,  and  per* 
secution  of  people  not  yet  convicted  of  any  evil 
intentions  or  actions. 

"  Even  the  very  examination  into  a  suspected 
offence  ought  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  wav 
that  the  innocent  may  on  no  occasion  suffer  in 
consequence  of  it.  You  will  therefore  not  fall 
to  conform  punctually  to  these  my  sentiments 
here  expressed ;  and  from  following  this  course 
I  anticipate  every  possible  success. 

<<  In  the  mean  time  you  will  report  to  me 
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fnlly  concerniDg  the  meaBures  you  adopt,  aod 
the  discoveries  yoa  make,  after  taking,  this 
ooloDy  under  your  own  immediate  protection. 

«  Alexander. 

"  SU  Petertbwffy  Dec.  9, 1816." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  document  which  will 
furnish  a  clearer  view  of  their  principles,  and 
also  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
used  to  he  treated  by  tl\^ir  spiritual  judges.  It 
was  transmitted  to  the  Governor- General  of 
Harkoff,  by  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Novogrod 
and  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing  letter,  dated  May  12,  1792  :— 

'*  Sir, — Michael  Stchireff,  Anikie  and  Timothy 
Suhareiff,  sent  by  your  excellency  from  the  ri- 
cinity  of  Harkoff,  have  been  admonished  by 
Innokentie,  rector  of  the  Nevskoy  Seminary 
and  Archimandrite.  The  conversation  which 
took  place  between  them  I  forward  to  you, 
along  with  this  letter. 

'*  I  knew  this  sect  as  early  as  1768.  I  then 
admonished  them,  and  succeeded  in  turning 
several  to  the  Church ;  but  on  their  returning 
home,  they  again  fell  into  their  former  errors. 
Since  I  became  Archbishop  of  St.  Petersburg, 
I  have  also  spoken  to  some  of  the  Don  Ko2acks; 
but  they  remain  obstinate.  Their  obstinacy  is 
founded  on  enthusiasm  :  all  the  demonstration 
which  is  presented  to  them  they  despise,  saying, 
that '  God  is  present  in  their  souls,  and  He  in- 
structs them }  how  then  shall  they  barken  to  a 
man  V  They  have  such  exalted  ideas  of  their 
own  holiness,  that  they  respect  that  man  only 
in  whom  they  see  the  image  of  God ;  that  is 
perfect  holiness.  They  say  that  every  one  of 
them  may  be  a  prophet  or  an  apostle,  and 
therefore  they  are  aealous  propagators  of  their 
own  sect.  They  make  the  sacraments  consist 
only  in  a  spiritual  reception  of  them,  and  there- 
fore reject  infant  baptism.  The  opinions  held 
by  them  not  only  establish  equality^  but  also 
exclude  the  distinction  of  ruler  and  subject; 
such  opinions  are  therefore  the  more  dangerous, 
because  they  may  become  attractive  to  the 
peasantry.  The  truth  of  this  Germany  has  ex- 
perienced. Their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  Anabaptists  or  Quakers.  I  know 
the  course  of  their  opinions ;  and  we  can  have 
DO  hope  that  they  will  desist  from  spreading 
abroad  this  evil. 

«  These  are  my  thoughts,  which  I  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  your  ex- 
oellenoy. 

<'  With  sincere  respect,  I  am,  Ac, 

<<  Gabriel, 

"  Metropolitan  of  Novogrod  and  St.  Petersborg, 
May  12,  1792." 

(To  be  eontinved.) 
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«  Thejf  shall  know  J/c."— To  know  God  in- 
deed,  is  to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  His  glo- 
rious goodness  as  shall  fill  us  with  holy  delight 
ill  Him^  intense  desire  after  oommunion  with 


Him,  and  enjoyment  of  His  favor.  Farther,  it 
is  so  to  behold  His  glory,  as  to  be  ourselves 
transformed  into  the  same  image  of  holiness 
and  goodness  :  to  be  ourselves  *'  partaken  of  the 
divine  nature."— (roorfe. 
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PHILADKLPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  T,  1806. 

Reading  Mektinqb  and  Conferenoes. — 
We  cannot  regard  with  indifference  the  increas> 
ing  earnestness  for  the  prosperity  of  our  So- 
ciety, manifested  in  many  plaees,  by  movements 
designed  to  stimulate  and  awaken  religious 
feeling  in  the  young.  The  various  reading  cir- 
cles and  meetings  which  have  been  establiahed, 
are  doubtless  the  result  of  a  wai\f  that  has  long 
existed  among  us.  The  fact,  that  the  young 
and  the  middle  aged,  who  have  many  of  them 
held  the  faith  traditionally  from  their  ancestors, 
are  induced  to  inquire  for  themselves  coooern- 
ing  this  matter,  is  evidence  of  spiritual  life, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  interest 
should  be  sympathised  with,  and  responded  to 
by  their  older  friends. 

The  remarks  of  the  late  Thomas  Pumphrey, 
at  a  conference  of  Friends  in  England  to  con- 
sider similar  "  means  of  religious  edification," 
published  several  months  since  in  the  London 
Friend,  are  so  pertinent  to  the  subject,  we 
offer  them  to  our  readers.  ^^  It  is  quite  probable," 
he  said,  *'  that  in  the  fervor  of  youthful  earnest- 
ness, seal  might  not  always  be  sufficiently 
tempered  with  wisdom ;  but  he  would  rather 
see  a  little  excess  in  that  direction,  than  the 
prevalence  of  that  state  of  spiritual  torpor  nnd 
stagnation,  which  was  not  far  removed  from 
spiritual  death. 

The  remedy  for  that  which  might  otherwise 
run  into  excess  or  unadvbed  action,  was  not  for 
our  elder  friends  to  stand  aloof,  and  merely  to 
lament  over  unhallowed  activity  or  misdirected 
zeal,  or  for  them  to  seek  to  put  it  down  by  a 
word  of  authority ;  but  for  them  to  unite  with 
their  younger  friends  ia  their  meetings  and 
classes,  seeking  to  infuse,  by  a  kindly  genial  in- 
fluence, their  own  maturer  wisdom^  and  to 
help  by  their  enlarged  expedience.  From  his 
intercourse  with  his  younger  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, he  was  prepared  to  testify  to  the  loving 
spirit  in  which  the  suggestions  and  cautions  ot 
their  elders  were  received;  and  he  felt  sure 
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thai  nioh  fto  intercoarse  as  he  reoommended, 
would  be  luiefal  alike  to  old  and  yooDg/' 


•«■•> 


The  pablicatioQ  office  of  "  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer'' haa^  been  remoyed  from  No.  131,  to 
No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  nearlj  opposite,  a  few 
doora  below  Race.  Open  from  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  until  5  in  the  afternoon. 


^m 


Duo,  on  the  3d  of  Tbird  month,  1SB6,  in  Illinois, 
Whdii  Powub.  io  the  70th  year  of  his  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Parehaae  Monthly  Meeting.  N.  T. 

,  saddeolj,  on  the  19th  of  Third  month,  1866, 

It  West  Cbesier,  Cbester  Co.,  Pa.,  Mabt  L.  Tatlob, 
dangbter  of  Josepb  and  the  late  Phebe  Taylor,  in 
the  44th  j9»r  of  her  age. 

Her  manj  engagiDg  and  noble  qaalitiea  attached 
her  eloaely  to  her  bereared  father  and  a  large  family 
of  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  strong  sympathetic 
and  self- sacrificing  nature  won  her  many  warm  and 
trae  friends.  GiTOd  with  a  fine  mind,  she  was  both 
loT-ly  and  interesting.  We,  who  feel  sensibly  the 
great  loss  we  hare  sastained,  hare  the  assurance  her 
spirit  DOW  enjoys  in  her  Father's  hoose  the  fall  fra- 
itioa  of  happiness  that  awaits  the  pare  in  heart. 

,  of  coosnmption.  on  the  10th  of  Twelfth  mo., 

1865,  Elizabbth  A.  wife  of  Thomas  William^  in  the 
36th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  daagbter  of  Lnkens  and  Margaret 
Gomly,  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on  26th  of  Third  month  in  Philadelphia,  at 

her  nephew's,  Oeorge  S.  Truman,  Ebtbbb  Kniobt,  io 
her  78tb  year ;  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Bristol  Particnlar  Meeting,  Pennsyl- 
▼aaia.  Her  deportment  was  that  of  a  Ohriatian  ] 
meek,  childlike  and  ooselfish. 

,  on  the  27th  of  Third  month,  1866,  Uamy  B., 

daoghter  of  John  W.  and  Anna  B.  Passon,  in  her 
13th  year ;  belonging  to  Green  street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

,  on  the  3l8t  of  Third  month,  1866,  Hetty  W. 

wife  of  W.  R.  Chapman,  and  daagbter  of  Bachel  and 
the  late  Amos  Wbeaton. 

Thos  after  four  days  seTere  illness  has  been  re- 
mored  from  the  midst  of  loTlog  friends  one  who 
eodeaTored  to  act  out  **  pure  religion  and  undefiled," 
which  the  apostle  says  consists  in  rlsiting  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their  afflictions  and 
keeping  ourselves  Unspotted  from  the  world,  and 
doubtless  she  has  received  the  welcome  of  **weU 
done  good  and  faithful  sertant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

The  closing  one^ng  of  this  season,  of  Friends' 
Fuel  Association  for  the  Poor  will  be  held  this 
Serenth-day  erenlng,  4th  mo.  7th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Tbuman,  Jr.,  Clerk, 

William  Cobbett  used  to  say— That  no  eon- 
Tersation  not  fit  for  the  ears  of  a  virtoous  young 
woman  was  worth  hearing,  and  Qsed  to  set  his 
face  against  all  association  that  separated  men, 
especially  yoang  men,  from  their  families  and 
members  of  the  other  sex.  In  this  there  is  a 
sound  philoeophy.  The  inflaence  of  religion  in 
ehecking  evil  conversation,  cultivating  refined 
habits  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
in  the  conversation  ana  deportment  of  a  body 
of  youDg  men,  is  abote  every  thing  else. 


for  FHoads'  Int^lliflnwr. 

vriendb'  social  LYOSUM. 

The  lectnre  on  the  27th  of  Third  month, 
wss  by  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  on  Education.  The 
universal  interest  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject was  first  spoken  of  and  the  meaning  of  the 
term  defined.  To  educate  is  from  e,  *<  out,'' 
and  ducre, "  to  lead,"  means,  in  its  widest  sense, 
to  lead  out  the  mental  powers,  to  enlighten  the 
understanding  and  to  develop  the  character. 
Viewed  with  reference  to  all  the  powers  of 
man,  it  seems  the  great  object  of  the  Creator 
in  placing  him  upon  the  earth  that  he  should 
be  educated. 

Man,  especially,  of  all  animals,  needs  this ; 
his  long  period  of  helplessness  after  birth  is  an 
efficient  means  of  education  to  the  parent  as 
well  as  the  to  child,  while  it  tends  to  develop 
those  domestic  sffections  which  are  so  prominent 
in  the  human  species.  The  religious  sentiment 
was  adverted  to  as  the  most  distiDguishing  char- 
acteristic of  humanity.  No  other  animal  but 
man  looks  up  toward  a  Supreme  being,  and  no 
race  of  men  has  ever  been  discovered  which  is. 
destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence. 

The  characteristics  of  Greece,  Rome,  China 
and  India,  growing  out  of  the  predominance  in 
each  of  a  distinctive  idea  of  education,  were  afd- 
verted  to.  In  Greece,  the  beautiful — in  Rome, 
the  heroic — in  China,  utility — in  India,  ideality, 
have  been  the  controlling  ideas.  Christianity 
is  the  only  system  of  religion  which  has  ever 
taught  ail  the  virtues  in  their  fitting  relations 
and  proportions.  The  power  of  willing  and 
choosing  for  himself  is  what  makes  man  godlike; 
without  it  there  could  be  no  virtue  and  no 
sin.  It  was  a  fine  saying  of  an  eminent  Ger- 
man writer,  that,  "  as  the  strength  of  the  light, 
so  is  the  strength  of  the  shadow."  Moral  in- 
firmity and  sin  are  bnt.the  gigantic  shadow  oast 
by  the  divine  and  immortal  nature  of  man. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  professes  or  attempts  to 
teach^  to  others,  but  what  he  actually  isj  that 
constitutes  his  real  influence;  the  false  man 
necessarily  teaches  a  falsehood,  however  he  may 
pro/ess  a  respect  for  the  truth.  The  worldly  or 
covetous  man  inculcates  as  far  as  his  influence 
goes,  worldliness  or  covetousness,  whatever  pro- 
fession  he  may  make  before  the  world. 

In  adverting  to  the  value  of  education  in  its 
relations  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Br.  Thomas  spoke  in  warm  commenda- 
tion of  the  effort  to  establish  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. Though  not  himself  identified  with  the 
Society,  he  recognized  the  value  of  persevering 
and  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  promote  any  views 
which  we  fully  adopt  and  approve.  Such 
movements,  beside  their  more  direct  and  obvi- 
ous results,  are  useful,  as  -teaching  individuals 
absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  the  great  and 
in di sponsible  lesson  of  liberality. 

What  education  is  most  useful  ?    This  ques- 
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tion  was  discuued  with  mnoli  zeal  and  abilitj, 
and  led  to  the  recommendation  of  all  sueh  mental 
culture  as  develops  and  strengthens  the  mind. 
The  object  should  not  be  to  fit  the  young  for 
the  particular  line  of  pursuit  which  will  chiefly 
occupy  their  time,  so  much  as  to  fit  them  for 
otl^er  and  varied  mental  exercises  calculated  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  business  life,  and  to  em- 
bellish and  improve  the  hours  of  leisure. 

Female  education  should  not  be  less  in  ex- 
tent and  variety  than  that  of  men,  though  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  pupils  may  be  measur- 
ably consulted  in  giving  direction  to  their 
studies.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  habits 
acquired  while  young,-  that  the  primary  school 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  mo9t  important,  and  re- 
quires the  highest  capacities  in  the  teacher. 
Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  give  the  con- 
cluding ideas  of  this  excellent  lecture.  Dr. 
Thomas  maintains  that  any  teacher  who  follows 
the  pursuit  for  merely  mercenary  motives  is  un- 
worthy of  it ;  in  this  respect  teaching  is  like 
preaching.  No  teacher  is  worthy  of  the  charge 
of  the  young  who  has  not  learned  to  control  his 
own  spirit,  and  to  set  a  good  example  in  all  the 
great  moral  attributes^  and  especially  in  that 
strict  justice,  any  departure  from  which  fs  so 
easily  and  instantly  recognized  by  the  keen  and 
observing  mind  of  the  young. 

Review  o/^'A  Declaration,"  <j&c.,  published  by 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (  so  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828.    By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Oontiniied  from  page  60.) 

Article  XXXYIII.  The  Declaration  quotes 
as  follows:  ''Did  Jesus  Christ|  the  Saviour, 
ever  have  any  material  blood  f  Not  a  drop  of 
it,  my  friends, — not  a  drop  of  it.  That  blood 
which  cleanseth  from  all  sin  was  the  life  of  the 
soul  of  Jesus." — Bed.,  p.  26.  Quaker,  vol.  1, 
p.  41. 

George  Fox,  in  his  Doctrinals,  pp.  644-5, 
says,  ''  So  the  blood  of  the  Old  Covenant  was 
the  life  of  the  beasts  and  other  creatures ;  and 
the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant  is  the   life  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  saith,  '  Hxcept  ye  eat  my 
fleshy  and  drink  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.*     So  it  is  by  the  life,  the  blood  of  this 
spotless  lamb,  that  all  his  people  are  sanctified 
and  redeemed  to  God,  and  sprinkled  and  washed, 
their  hearts,  consciences,  tabernacles,  vessels,  and 
altar  in  the  tabernacle;  and  the  fat,  or  grossness 
consumed  by  his  fire  on  the  altar :   by  which 
they  come  to  be  a  royal  priesthood,  ofiering  up 
mvritual  sacrifices  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
So  the  b|ood  of  the  new  and  everlasting  Coven- 
ant is  the  life  of  Christy  which  all  the  believers 
in  the  Light  are  to  walk  in,  and  to  be  cleansed 
by  it,  giving  all  honor  and  glory  to  God  and 
the  Lamb,  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
bis  blood/' 


''And  therefore  hath  He,  out  of  his  infinite 
love,  and  tender  mercies  to  the  sons  of  men, 
prepared  a  way  to  draw  nigh  unto  them,  even 
while  they  are  in  their  sins ;  which  he  doth 
not,  but  through  Jesus  Christ  the  mediator  of 
the  new  Covenant,  whom  he  hath  freely  given 
to  be  a  LIGHT  unto  the  dark  world,  and  that  be 
should  enlighten  every  one  that  cometh  into 
the  world:  (John  i.  9.)  Of  which  number 
thou  [reader]  art  one,  whosoever  thou  art,  and 
art  enlightened  by  Christ,  though  thou  be  yet 
darkness  in  thyself,  as  the  Ephesians  once  w'ere: 
yet  the  light  shineth  in  thy  darkness,  or  else 
there  would  not  be  two  contrary  natures  and 
seeds  found  working  in  thee,  as  there  are.  And 
this  light  wherewith  thou  art  enlightened,  u^^ 
LIFE  of  Jems;  (John  i.  4,)  which  be  hath 
given  a  ransom  for  man  J' — Stephen  Crisp*  t 
Works y  p.  125. 

On  the  same  subject,  Geoi;ge  Whitehead,  in 
the  Christian  Quaker,  says,  "  Was  not  the  ob- 
ject and  foundation  of  faith  in  being  through 
all  ages  ?  Did  not  the  prophets  believe,  aod 
follow  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them  ?  (1  Peter  i.) 
From  whence  then  was  the  efficacy  of  salvation 
derived  ?  Was  it  from  Spirit,  or  from  flesh  ? 
Surely  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickens  :  if  so,  the 
efficacy  was  spiritual,  not  natural,  or  that  which 
could  not  be  lost.  But  whereas  so  much  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  blood  shedding,  and  so  much 
virtue  and  efficacy  seems  to  be  derived  from  it, 
I  ask.  Is  it  not  a  9pvritual,  supernatural,  virtue^ 
pofoer  and  efficacy  ;  that  cleanseth,  saveth,  and 
justifieth.  If  it  be,  how  then  does  it  proceed 
from  the  shedding  of  blood  outwardly  f  (which 
shedding  by  the  soldier's  spear,  was  a  wicked 
man's  act.)  Or  from  the  essence  of  the  blood, 
if  it  perished  and  be  not  in  being,  as  is  con- 
fessed ?  And  is  it  good  doctrine  to  say,  that 
the  blood,  of  life,  which  sanctifies  and  justifies 
true  believers  in  all  ages,  is  not  in  being  ?  When 
sanctification,  purging  the  conscience,  &o.,  is  a 
real  work,  can  it  be  done  bv  a  thing  that  is 
not  ?  And  yet  we  know  that  Christ,  the  one 
offering,  the  living  sacrifice,  and  the  blood  of 
the  Covenant,  which  cleanseth  them  that  walk 
in  the  Light  (1  John  i.  7,)  is  ^tyll  in  being, 

AND  WAS  THBOUGHOUT  ALL  AQES." — Christian 

Quaker,  pp.  45,  46. 

"With  what  doth  this  Redeemer  ['the  Eternal 
Word,']  redeem?  Answer.  'AVith  his  own 
life,  with  his  own  blood,  with  his  own  ex- 
ternal virtue  and  purity.  He  descendeth  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, — becomes  flesh 
there, — sows  his  own  seed  in  the  prepared  earth, 
— begets  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bone,  in  his 
own  likeness, — and  nourisheth  up  bis  birthwtth 
his  flesh  and  blood,  unto  life  everlasting, 

'*  What  is  this  life,  or  how  doth  it  first  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  darkness?  Ans.  It  is  the 
Light  of  M£N.  It  is  that  which  gave  light  to 
Adam  at  first, — again  to  him  after  the  fall,  and 
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to  all  men  sinee  the  fall.  It  enlightens  in 
nttare ;  it  enlightened  under  the  law.  It  did 
enlighten  nnder  t)ie  Gospel  before  the  apostacy ; 
and  again  sinoe  the  aposlacy/' — Isaac  Penning- 
fan,  ▼oL2,  p.  281. 

^  But  in  this  noiion  of  satu/cuHum,  he  [an 
oppo8er3  appears  very  short  and  shallow ;  though 
it  be  not  a  Scripture  phrase,  as  T.  Danson 
grBDts  ;  and  though  it  depend  but  upon  *  some 
botioQB  of  law/  as  Doctor  Oven  8aith,^That 
all  men's  debts  should  be  so  strictly  paid,  or 
«oeh  a  severe  satisfaction  made,  to  rindicate 
justice,  by  Christ  in  their  stead,  which  God 
never  imposed  an  the  Son  of  his  love,  and  that 
for  aina  past,  present,  and  to  come,  (as  some 
■ay,)  18  inconsistent.'' — George  Whitehead  in 
ChrisHan  Quaker,  p.  322. 

The  same  writer  says,  '*  The  Quakers  see  no 
need  of  directing  men  to  the  type  for  the  anti- 
type^ via.,  neithsF  to  the  outward  temple,  nor 
yet  to  Jerusalem, — to  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  his 
BLOOD  ;  knowing  that  neither  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  nor  the  word  of  it,  doth  so  direct. 
(Rom.  X.)  And  is  it  the  Baptist's  doctrine  to 
direct  men  to  the  material  temple  and  Jerasa- 
lem, — the  type  for  the  antitype  f  What  non- 
sense and  darkness  is  this !  And  where  do  the 
Scriptures  say,  the  blood  was  there  shed  for 
jusifyication  ;  and  then  men  must  be  directed 
to  Jerusalem  to  it?  (whereas  that  blood  shed, 
18  not  in  being  )  But  the  true  apostle  directed 
them  to  the  Light,  for  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  tp  oleanse  them  f^om  all  sin." — George 
Whitehead's  Life  and  Light  of  Christ  within,  p. 

*'  For  he  that  delighteth  not  in  sacrifice  and 
bnmt-offerings,  neither  could  he  delight  in 
hyssop,  or  water,  or  blood,  outward  or  naturai, 
bat  in  that  which  melteth  the  heart,  and  puri- 
fieth  the  conscience  from  that  which  is  dead 
and  unclean,  in  that  is  God's  delight ;  and  in 
that  which  is  melted  and  broken,  and  purified 
by  it" — 1.  Pennington,  vol.  4,  p.  130. 

"  My  first  testimony/'  says  William  Penn, 
'^is  out  of  that  great  English  author  and 
worthy  man,  Bishop  Jewell,  who,  speaking  of 
what  Christ  was  to  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness, 
■ays  thus :  <  Christ  had  not  yet  taken  upon  him 
a  naiurcU  body,  yet  they  did  eat  his  body.  He 
had  not  yet  shed  his  blood,  yet  th^  drank  his 
blood.'  8l  Paul  saith,  <A11  did  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat ;'  that  is,  the  body  of  Christ : 
*  all  did  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink ;'  that 
is,  the  blood  of  Christ;  and* that  as  verily  and 
truly  as  we  do  now.  Aod  whosoever  then  did 
so  eat,    lived  forever." — Bishop  JewelTs  ser- 


mon. 


"  I  think,"  says  William  Penn,  "  a  pregnant 
and  apt  testimony  to  Christ  being  the  Christ 
of  God,  before  bis  coming  in  (he  flesh." 

Article  XXXIX.  **And  there  is  nothing 
but  a  surrender  of  our  own  will,  that  can  make 


atonement  for  our  sins" — Quaker,  vol.  1,  p. 
196. 

''Nothing  can  atone  for  sin,  but  that  which 
induced  us  to  sin." — Vol.  2,  p.  271. 

"And  what  are  we  to  do  t  We  are  to  give 
up  this  life  [oar  will]  to  suffer,  and  die  upon 
the  cross  ;  for  this  is  the  atonement  for  all  our 
nn3."—lbidy  p.  272. 

This  article  is  composed  of  det.ached  sen- 
tences, taken  from  the  sermons ;  and  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  be  fairly  represented,  we 
will  supply  the  context  for  explanation;  the 
extracts  being  incladed  in  brackets. 

''  We  must  die  to  self,  and  all  its  operations. 
It  \k  the  death  that  is  pointed  out  by  the  death 
of  Jesus :  that  was  outward,  but  we  must  die 
this  inward  death  in  our  souls.  And  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  will  cause  a  resurrection  by  the 
grace  and  power  of  God.  For  He  that  raised  np 
Jesus  from  the  dead  outwardly,  will  cause  us  to 
be  raised  up  into  newness  of  life ;  for  they  that 
are  baptized  into  Christ,  are  baptized  into  his 
death.  And  all  those  that  are  willing  to  be  bap- 
tized into  his  deith,  it  must  be  by  obedience  to 
the  grace  of  Godj'-^by  obedience  to  its  teaching 
as  to  what  we  are  to  give  np  and  surrender.  And 
what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  life  of  man  that  is  to  be 
delivered  up,  as  the  natural  life  of  Jesus  was. 
And  that  answered  a  peculiar  purpose  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  it  put  an  end  to  their  testi- 
monies, their  law  and  covenant, — that  they 
might  enter  into  a  better  covenant,  wherein  the 
sacrifice  was  to*be  the  life  of  the  creature  \_for 
nothing  can  atone  for  sin,  but  that  whichinduced 
us  to  sin."]  Here  we  must  die  to  all  the  sins 
which  we  have  committed,  in  our  own  wills." 

"  Jesus  Christ  did  not  come .  to  do  his  own 
will ;  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  Every 
thing  that  we  do  in  our  own  will,  will  never  do 
at  all;  it  is  transgression.  For,  by  indulging 
this  will,  we  continually  oppose  God,  and  re- 
ject his  counsel ;  we  take  the  seat  of  God  in 
the  heart,  and  exalt  ourselves  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshiped.  ^And  what 
are  we  to  dof  We  are  to  give  up  this  life  to 
suffer  and  die  upon  the  cross :  for  this  is  iht 
atonement  for  all  our  sins.^  So  far  as  we  give 
up  the  life  that  causes  us  to  sin,  so  far  He  is 
reconciled  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prodi- 
gal." 

This  great  Gk)spel  doctrine  was  preached  by 
Christ  in  that  '<  prepared  body,"  as  recorded  by 
all  the  evangelists.  "  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his 
disciples,  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life, 
shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.'" — Matt.  ch.  xvi. 
24,  25. 

'^  Ye  must  come  to  the  Word  of  faith,  to 
which  Paul  directs,  (Rom.  x.  6,)  by  the  hear- 
ing whereof  is  the  justification,  and  not  by  a 
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bare  believing  tbat  Christ's  blood  was  shed :  for 
it  ifl  the  virtue  of  the  blood  which  taves  ;  wbiob 
virtue  is  in  the  living  Word,  and  is  /eh  and 
received  in  hearing,  believing ^  and  OBETlNa  that 
Word ;  thereby  bringing  into  unity  and  confor- 
mity with  him,  both  in  his  death,  and  in  his 
resurrection  and  life.  [That  is,  to  '  give  up  this 
life  to  suffer  and  die  upon  the  cross/  or  sur- 
rendering 'our  w%lV'\  This  is  the  only  wat 
TO  LIFE  ;  be  not  deceived  :  there  is  not,  nor 
EVER  WAS,  any  OTHER." — Imac  Pennington, 
▼ol.  2,  p.  58 ;  also  parallel  passages  frooa  George 
Fox*8  Doctritialsy  p.  646,  776,  and  Christian 
Quaker,  p.  205. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


KNOCKING,   EVER   KNOCKING. 
B7   HABRIBT  BBSOHBB  BTOWB. 

Su^tted  by  SmU's  Picture  of  the  *  Light  of  the  World.* 
**  Behold,  I  stMid  at  th«  door  and  knock. 

Knocking,  knocking,  ever  knocking? 

Wtio  is  there? 
'Tig  a  pilfi^rim  strange  and  kingly, 

Never  sQch  was  seen  before*- 
Ab,  sweet  soal,  for  such  a  wonder, 

Undo  the  door. 

No— tbat  door  is  bard  to  open ; 
Hinges  rustj,  latch  is  broken  ; 

Bid  Him  go. 
Wherefore  with  that  knocking  dreary 

Scare  the  sleep  from  oAe  so  weary 

Say  Him — no. 

Knocking,  knocking,  ever  knocking? 

What  I     Still  there? 
O,  sweet  soutf  but  once  behold  bim. 
With  the  glory -crowned  hair ; 
And  those  eyes,  so  strange  and  tender, 

Waiting  there ; 
Open  I  Open  I  Once  behold  Him, 

Him,  so  fair. 

Ab,  that  door?    Why  wilt  Thou  yex  me. 

Coming  ever  to  perplex  me  ? 

For  the  key  is  stiffly  rusty, 

And  the  bolt  is  clogged  and  dusty ; 

Many-fingered  ivy  vine 

Seals  it  fast  with  twist  and  twine ; 

Weeds  of  years  and  years  before, 

Choke  the  passage  of  that  door. 

Knocking  1  tCnocking  I  What  ?  Still  knocking  ? 

He  still  there? 
What^s  the  honr?    The  night  is  waning— 
In  my  heart  a  drear  complaining, 

And  a  chilly  sad  unrest  I 
Ab,  this  knocking  I     It  disturbs  me, 
Scares  my  sleep  with  dreams  unblestt 

Give  me  rest, 

Kest — ah,  rest  I 

Rest,  dear  soul,  He  longs  to  give  thee ; 
Thou  hast  only  dreamed  of  pleasure. 
Dreamed  of  gifts  and  golden  treasure. 
Dreamed  of  jewels  in  thy  keeping, 
Waked  to  weariness  of  weeping — 
Open  to  thy  soul's  one  Lover, 
And  thy  night  of  dreams  is  over— 
The  true  gifts  He  brings  have  seeming 
More  than  all  thy  faded  dreaming  I 


Did  she  open  ?    Doth  she  ?    WUl  she  7 
So,  as  wondering  we  behold. 
Grows  A  pictnre  to  a  sign 
Pressed  upon  your  spul  and  mine  | 
For  in  every  breath  that  liveth 
Is  that  strange  mysterions  door ; 
The  forsaken  and  betangled, 
Ivy-gnarled  and  weed-bej angled, 
Doflty,  rusty  and  forgotten — 
There  the  pierced  hand  still  l^nocketb, 
And  with  ever  patient  watching, 
With  the  sad  eyes  true  and  tender. 
With  the  glory-crowned  hair — 
Still  a  God  is  waiting  there. 


Por  Friendi'  IntelUgeneer. 
FAMILIAR  INSECTS. 

Br  I.   HICKS. 
(Goncludfld  flrom  page  65.) 

Tbe  oricketfi  are  also  siDging  insects,  and  as 
tbey  are  very  common,  we  will  give  them  a 
little  notice.  ,  The  *'  cricket  on  the  hearth ''  is 
more  poetical  than  useful,  as  we  find  them. 
Thongh  the  J  chirp  away  through  the  livelong 
night,  we  have  recollections  of  carpets  gnawed 
and  woolen  garments  rendered  useless  by  these 

insects. 

Our  common  crickets  are  olaseed  as  house, 
field  and  tree  crickets.  The  field  crickets 
destroy  large  quantities  of  grain,  grass  and 
leaves  of  plants,  and  they  do  not  refuse  a  bite 
of  fruit.  They  are  said  to  be  very  quarrelsome, 
and  to  have  frequent  battles ;  and  as  the  house 
cricket  is  the  smallest,  it  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  bring  in  a  few  field  crickets,  to  clear 
the  house  of  these  unwelcome  visitors.  The 
field  crickets  make  holes,  into  which  they  carry 
their  provision,  by  boring  with  their  long 
piercers  into  the  ground,  and  they  mostly  back 
down  into  their  holes  on  the  approach  of  man. 
They  deposit  numerous  eggs  in  the  autumn, 
which  are  hatched  out  the  succeeding  summeri 
the  old  insects  mostly  dyiog  before  winter.  We 
like  to  see  the  pigs  rooting  over  the  stonesi 
turning  up  the  sods  and  sticks,  searching  for 
crickets,  and  to  watch  them  smack  their  mouths 
with  satisfaction  over  the  dainty  morsel.  Poultry 
are  very  fond  of  them,  and  the  skunk  makes  a 
fine  supper,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  where  they 
are  abundant.  Tree  crickets  are  pretty,  deli- 
cate things,  and  quite  innocent  in  their  looks, 
and  they  are  great  musicians.  This  shrill 
sound  is  produced  by  rubbing  one  wing  cover 
against  the  other.  Should  one  of  these  little 
fellows  obtain  entrance  to  our  chamber,  we  bad 
better  eject  him  at  once,  for  to  the  nervous 
person  sleep  is  out  of  the  question.  The  wing 
covers  of  the  male,  who  is  the  singer,  are  nearly 
white,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  yellow- 
ish. The  female  is  pale  green,  mixed  with 
darker  colors  on  the  body  and  legs. 

The  tiger  beetles  interested  us  very  muoh 
last  season.  They  deserve  their  name,  for  they 
are  very  tigers  among  insects,  feeding  on  cater- 
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pilkn,  flies  and  bags.  Oo  a  warm  eummer  day 
thejr  will  often  be  seen  springing  ap  before  as, 
geoenllj  by  the  patb  or  road,  and  fljing  ten  or 
tweotj  feet  and  alighting  again^  and  then  re- 
petUog  their  flight.  Their  long  cjlindrioal 
bodies  are  oroamented  with  splendid  colors,  re- 
flecting on  the  iBnshine  green,  olive  and  grej, 
ftod,  when  canght,  which  is  not  easily  done, 
except  when  chilled,  they  are  foand  to  be  of  a 
briliiiot  green  color.  They  are  armed  with 
loQgftnd  Tcry  strong  jaws,  to  hold  their  prey; 
tnd,  from  the  great  amount  of  nozioos  insects 
thej  destroy,  thej  should  be  known  and  re- 
ipeeted.  There  are  many  other  beetles  that 
destroy  insects  that  are  injurious,  with  whieh 
we  shoald  be  acqaainted,  as  throagh  them  we 
ire  informed  of  one  of  the  methods  the  Kuler 
of  the  QniverBe  adopts  to  regulate  life  and  pro- 
danioQ  on  our  earth. 

We  perceive  how  wonderfully  the  Creator 
has  bniJt  and  formed  with  delicate  nicety  the 
itniotare  of  even  the  smallest  insect ;  how  he 
has  provided  it  with  senses  and  faculties  for  the 
end  of  its  creation,  and  made  it  an  essential 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  only  trae  enjoy- 
ment is  found  in  a  life  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Divine  Master  in  whatever  condition  that 
life  may  be  placed.  But  the  lover  of  nature  finds 
an  added  enjoyment,  for  in  the  plans,  wisdom 
and  beauiy  of  creation  he  perceives  thai  thou- 
sands oV  these  gloriooa  phenomena  of  life  stand 
before  him  as  monuments  of  Omnipresent  good- 
ness and  love,  and  that  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  holy  influences  and  monitions  minister 
unto  him. 


for  Frlendi*  latttUigeoon'. 
PXTSOLEUM  LAMP  EXPLOSIONS. 

These  explosions^  as  they  are  generally  called, 
are  becoming  ao  frequent  as  to  give  just  cause 
for  anxiety,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  in  cities  among  that  class  who  cannot  com- 
mand the  oonyenienees  of  gas  lights.  When 
petroleam  was  first  introduced  for  illuminating 
parpoaea,  it  waa  supposed  we  had  foand  an  ar- 
ticle reliably  safe ;  bat  experience  has  proved 
that  it  is  liable  to  most  dangeroas  accidents. 
Within  a  short  time,  the  New  York  papers  have 
raported  two  lamp  explosions,  oaasimg  the  death 
of  three  or  fomr  persoas,  and  a  serioas  injury  of 
at  maoy  more  ;  resoltiog  in  one  ioatanee,  it  is 
said,  from  attempting  to  fill  the  lamp  while 
barning  ^  in  the  other,  the  cause  not  stated. 

Perhapa  the  article  is  more  inflammable  now 
than  formerly,  and  if  §o,  it  is  probably  caused 
by  having  combined  with  it  oKNre  naphtha. 
Naphtha,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  '*  Gasolene,"  a 
name  which  represents  both  naphtha  and  beo- 
sine,  ia  separated  from  petroleum  in  the  procesa 
of  refining,  and  being  worth  not  more  than  one- 
third  the  ¥alae  of  refined  petroleam,  maaafiM- 


turers  or  refiners  find  it  advantageous  to  separate 
as  little  of  it  as  possible ;  and  being  undistin- 
guishable  from  petroleum  by  sight,  it  can  be 
mixed  ,witb  the  merchantable  article  to  great 
pecuniary  profit  to  the  vender,  although  to  the 
great  hazard  of  fatal  accidents  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  cause  to  believe  that  some  accidents 
have  ocparred  or  been  much  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  an  undue  proportion  of  gasolene.  Con- 
sumers have  to  depend  not  only  upon  the  care  of 
inspectors,  but  also  upon  the  fairness  of  venders  ; 
for  the  admixture  of  a  few  gallons  of  gasolene, 
worth  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  with  a  barrel  of 
petroleam,  so  greatly  increases  the  profit  of 
sales,  as  to  present  a  strong  temptation  to  adul- 
ate. 

Petroleum  inspectors  use  a  hydrometer,  a 
small  glass  tube,  about  five  inches  long,  pro- 
vided with  a  grade  of  figures  somewhat  like  a 
thermometer,  numbering  from  ten  to  eighty. 
When  this  tabe  is  immersed  in  water,  it  will 
settle  to  the  figure  ten  :  plaoe  it  in  petroleum, 
and  it  will  sink  to  about  fifty  :  when  tried  in 
gasolene  it  will  sink  as  low  as  about  seventy- 
five,  indicating  a  levity,  and  of  course,  an  in- 
flammability, unsafe  for  purposes  of  illumina- 
tion. A  hydrometer,  therefore,  is  a  pretty  ac- 
curate test  of  the  presence  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  gasolene,  and  costing  only  one  dollar, 
is  a  neat  and  convenient  test  of  the  weight  of 
other  fluids  compared  with  water. 

Dealers  have  another  instrument,  called  ^'  The 
Oil  Test,"  used  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
at  what  temperature  a  sample  of  oil  will  bnm 
(not  explode)  upon  applying  a  torch  to  the  sur- 
face. This  instrument  is  arranged  by  having  a 
small  metallic  cup,  with  oil  in  it,  placed  over  a 
lamp,  but  sufficiently  disconnected  to  prevent 
communication  between  the  blase  of  the  lamp 
and  the  oil  which  is  about  to  be  tested.  Con- 
nected with  or  immersed  in  the  oil,  is  the  bulb 
of  an  ordinary  thermometer,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  influenced  by  the  warmth  of  the  oil.  WHen 
the  oil  does  not  burn  upon  the  surface,  upon  the 
application  of  a  torch,  until  the  thermometer 
indicates  a  temperatare  of  110^  Fahrenheit,  it  ia 
considered  strictly  merchantable;  but  either 
law  or  the  custom  of  trade,  it  is  said,  does  not  re- 
ject an  article  if  it  inflames  from  the  surface  a4 
a  temperature  aslow  as  92^. 

This  wide  range  indicates  the  presence  of  an 
additional  proportion  of  gasolene,  increasing  as 
the  temperature  descends  from  110^  to  92^. 
The  question  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
lamp  explosions,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
do  not  frequently  proceed  from,  or  have  their 
consequences  greatly  aggravated  by,  an  undue 
mixture  of  gasolene  with  petroleam,  as  indi* 
cated  by  the  above  stated  range,  ia  different 
specimens. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  ha.vever,ooa« 
nected  with  tbe  operations  of  the  oil  test,  thai 
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are  calculated  to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  theory 
that  ascribes  lamp  ezplosioos  to  the  preseDce  of 
gas  io  the  lamp.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
ezplosioD  has  over  ensued  in  experimenting 
with  the  oil  test,  and  yet  as  the  gas  extricated 
by  the  process  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  is  supposed  to  produce  explosions,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  oil  in  the  test 
should  not  also  explode,  especially  as  it  is  ex- 
perimented upon  by  firing  the  gas,  the  very 
thing  which  is  supposed  to  explode  lamps. 

In  investigating  the  causes  of  these  disasters, 
the  evidences  strongly  favor  the  opinion  that  in 
most  instances  the  lamp  does  not  break  or  burst 
in  oocseqnence  of  the  gas  or  oil  in  the  lamp 
becoming  ignited ;  in  other  words,  that  no  ex- 
plosion takes  place ;  but  rather,  like  other  glass 
vessels,  they  sometimes  break  from  causes  un- 
explainable ;  sometimes  by  an  injury  received 
at  the  moment,  or  at  some  previous  unknown  or 
unremembered  period,  but  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury was  not  indicated  until  it  fell  to  pieces  in 
the  hand  of  the  suflferer. 

One  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
a  lamp  breaking  some  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  light  had  been  extinguished ;  there  was  no 
report  like  an  explosion,  and  the  only  intima- 
tion heard  was  a  sharp  click,  peculiar  to  the 
breaking  of  glass  vessels.  It  was  not  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  gas  in  the  lamp,  or  it  would 
have  been  discovered  the  room  being  dark. 
The  only  change  discovered  was  the  fracture 
of  the  glass  and  the  escape  of  the  oil.  If  the 
lamp  at  that  moment  had  been  burning  in  a 
person's  hand,  it  would  doubtless  have  fallen 
to  pieces,  scattering  the  fluid,  perhaps  id  a 
burning  condition,  over  the  person's  apparel, 
and  not  unlikely,  would  have  added  another  to 
the  already  numerous  instances  of  death  by 
this  valuable  yet  dangerous  element.  Other 
instances  could  be  cited  corroborative  of  the 
sentiment  that  these  disasters  are  not  necessa- 
rily the  result  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  lamp 
explosions. 

If  the  opinion  should  prove  to  be  correct,  that 
what  are  termed  lamp  explosions  do  not  gen- 
erally proceed  from  ignited  gas,  but  from  the 
fracture  of  the  glass  by  other  causes,  then 
the  substitution  of  metallic  for  glass  lamps 
would  greatly  reduce  the  frequency  of  these 
disasters:  and  would  also  preclude  another 
source  of  danger,  arising  from  the  lamp  socket 
becoming  loose  in  the  neck  of  the  lamp ;  this 
socket  in  glass  lamps  is  secured  generally  by 
cement,  and  not  unfrequently  becomes  so  loose, 
that  a  small  inclination  of  the  lamp  renders 
both  socket  and  burner  liable  to  fall  over,  in 
which  case,  the  wick,  dripping  with  oil,  would  be 
liable  to  inflame  instantaneously. 

But  metallic  lamps  having  the  burner  fixed 

'  by  a  screw  fastening,  could  be  so  firmly  secured 

as  to  preclude  accidents  of  this  kind,  and  also 


to  a  great  extent  it  is  believed  those  disaBten 
produced  from  the  ignition  of  gas  in  the  vessel, 
if  such  instances  do  really  occur. 

And  even  if  the  gas  theory  should  prove  to 
be  correct,  and  the  blaze  ot  the  wick  should  ig- 
nite the  gas  io  the  lamp,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  expansive  forci  would  burst  a 
metallic  lamp,  for  it  would  expend  its  power, 
and  become  inert  in  a  moment  for  waot  of  a 
supply  of  oxygen.  It  would  likely  be  other- 
wise with  glass,  whose  power  of  resistance  is  ex- 
ceedingly feeble. 

The  foregoing  arguments  favor  the  opinioD 
that  lamp  disasters  are  liable  to  proceed  from 
other  causes  than  gas  combustion,  and  also,  th&t, 
whether  these  accidents  arise  from  gas  explo- 
sions, from  a  fracture  of  the  glass  lamp,  or 
from  other  causes,  their  frequency  and  danger 
would  probably  be  much  reduced  by  substitntiDg 
metallic  lamps  for  glass. 

These  remarks  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  some  direction  to  public  opinion  in  re- 
lation to  the  sttbjict  treated  upon,  and  also  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
some  preventive,  by  which  these  sad  visitatioDs 
may  be  avoided. 

Those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  sad  ef- 
fects of  such  an  accident  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood, or  among  their  own  kindred,  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  not  feeling  deeply  for 
the  sufferers ;  but  having  known,  as  I  have,  an 
interesting  young  married  woman,  the  motber 
of  two  infant  children,  cut  down  in  a  moment, 
in  the  vigor  of  womanhood,  and  from  the  eo- 
joyment  of  health  and  domestic  felicity,  prostra- 
ted at  once  upon  the  bed  of  death^  my  ten- 
derest  sensibility  has  been  awakened,  and  has 
urged  me  to  make  an  effort  towards  protecting 
others  from  a  similar  calamity. 

The  lines  of  the  English  Quaker  poet,  so  pa- 
thetically describes  the  scene  to  which  alluBioo 
has  just  been  made,  that  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  have  them  appended. 

"  A  sister, — danghttr, — mother, — wife  I 

At  nooo, — life  Bailed  before  tbee. 
Night, — brought  nature's  mortal  strife 
Uajj — death's  conquest  o'er  tbee." 
LoxG  IsLAKD,  3d  mo.,  1866.  G.  F. 


^m 


Bxtraet/rom  Dr»  LivingitoneB  ^^  Narraiivt  of 
an  JSxpedition  to  Zambesi  and  its  Trihr 
taries :  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Laket 
Shirwa  and  NyassaJ^ 

The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  Kongone  are 
enclosed  in  a  mangrove  jungle ;  some  of  tbe 
trees  are  ornamented  with  orchilla  weed,  whieb 
appears  never  to  have  been  gathered.  Hoge 
ferns,  palm  bushes,  and  occasionally  wild  date 
palms  peer  out  in  the  forest^  whioh  consists  of 
different  species  of  mangroves  ]  the  bunches  of 
bright  jellow,  though  scarcely  edible,  fruit 
contrasting  prettily  with  the  graceful  green 
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ktres.  Id  some  spots  the  milola,  ao  nmbrage- 
oas  hibiscus,  witb  large  yellowish  flowers,  grows 
in  masses  along  the  bank.  Its  bark  is  made 
into  cordage,  and  is  especially  yalaable  for  the 
manufaeture  of  ropes  attached  to  harpoons  for 
kiUiog  the  hippopotamus^  The  pandanns,  or 
icrew  palm,  from  which  sugar  bags  are  made 
10  the  Maaritios,  also  appears :  and  on  coming 
oat  of  tbe  canal  into  the  Zambesi,  many  are  so 
tall  as  in  the  distance  to  remind  us  of  the 
steeples  of  onr  natty e  land,  and  make  ns  relish 
the  remark  of  aa  old  sailor,  <<  That  batons 
thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  pietnre,  and 
that  was  <  a  grog-shop  near  the  ehuroh.'  " 

We  find  also  a  few  gnava  and  lime  trees 
growing  wild,  bat  the  natives  claim  the  crops. 
The  dark  woods  resoand  with  the  lively  and 
ezaltant  soog  of  the  kinghanter  {halcyon  Btrio- 
lata^)  as  he  sits  perched  on  high  among  the 
tree9.  As  the  steamer  moves  on  through  the 
winding  channel,  a  pretty  little  heron  or  bright 
king6sher  darts  oat  in  alarm  from  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  flies  on  ahead  a  short  distance,  and 
settles  quietly  down,  to  be  again  frightened  off 
in  a  few  seconds  as  we  approach.  The  magnifi- 
cent fish  hawk  (halietiu  voci/er)  sits  on  the  top 
of  a  mangrove  troe,  digesting  his  morning  meal 
of  fresh  fish,  and  is  clearly  unwilling  to  stir  nq,- 
til  the  immineaee  of  the  danger  compels  him 
at  last  to  spread  his  great  wings  for  flight.  The 
giotsy  ibis,  acute  of  ear  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, bears  from  afar  the  unwonted  sound  of 
the  paddies,  and,  springing  from  the  mud 
where  his  family  has  been  quietly  feasting,  is 
off,  screaming  out  his  loud,  harsh  and  defiant 
ha  1  ha  1  ha !  long  before  the  danger  is  near. 

Tbe  mangroves  are  now  left  behind,  and  are 
succeeded  by  vast  level  plains  of  rich,  dark 
soil  covered  with  gigantic  grasses,  so  tall  that 
they  tower  over  one's  head,  and  render  hunting 
impossible.  Beginning  in  July,  the  grasi  is 
burned  off  every  year  after  it  has  become  dry. 
These  fires  prevent  the  growth  of  any  great 
amount  of  timber,  as  only  a  few  trees  from 
among  the  more  hardy  kinds,  such  as  the  bor- 
sasQs  palm  and  lignum  virsd,  can  live  through 
tbe  sea  of  fire,  which  annually  roars  across  the« 
plains.  Several  native  huts  now  peep  out  from 
the  bananas  and  cocoa  palms  on  the  right  bank ; 
they  stand  on  piles  a  few  feet  above  tbe  low 
damp  ground,  and  their  owners  enter  them  by 
means  of  ladders.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  rich, 
and  the  gardens  are  really  excellent.  Rice  is 
cultivated  largely ;  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions  (shalots)  peas,  a  little 
cotton,  and  sugar-cane  are  also  raised.  It  is 
said  that  English  potatoes,  when  planted  at 
Qaillimane  on  soil  resembling  this,  in  the  course 
of  two  yean  become  in  taste  like  sweet-potatoes 
{eanwolculus  hatatai,)  and  are  like  our  potato 
frosted. 

The  whole  of  the  fertile  region  extending 


from  the  Kongone  canal  to  beyond  Masaro, 
some  eighty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  sugar- 
cane ;  and  were  it  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
at  the  Cape  would  supply  all  Europe  with 
sugar.  The  remarkably  few  people  seen  ap- 
peared to  be  tolerably  well  fed,  but  there  was  a 
shivering  dearth  of  clothing  among  them.  All 
were  blacki)  fti^d  nearly  all  Portuguese  *^  oolo- 
nos,''  or  serfs.  They  manifested  no  fear  of 
white  men,  and  stood  in  groups  on  the  bank, 
gazing  in  astonishment  at  the  steamers,  especi- 
ally at  the  Pearl,  which  accompanied  us  thus 
far  up  the  river.  One  old  man  who  came  on 
board  remarked  that  never  before  had  he  seen 
any  vessel  so  large  as  the  Pearl ;  it  was  like  a 
village :  '^Was  it  made  out  of  one  tree  ?"  All 
were  eager  traders,  and  soon  came  off  to  the 
ship  in  light,  swift  canoes  with  every  kind  of 
fruit  and  food  they  possessed ;  a  few  brought 
honey  and  beeswax,  which  are  found  in  quan- 
tities in  the  mangrove  forests.  As  the  ships 
steamed  off,  many  anxious  seller^  ran  along  the 
bank,  holding  up  fowk,  baskets  of  rice  and  meal, 
and  shouting  **  Malonda,  malonda"  (things  for 
sale,)  while  others  followed  in  canoes,  which 
they  sent  through  the  water  with  great  velocity 
by  means  of  short  broad-bladed  paddles. 

Genuine  neighborly  love  knows  no  distinction 
of  persons.  It  is  like  the  Sun,  which  does  not 
ask  on  what  it  shall  shine,  or  what  it  shall  warm  ; 
but  shines  and  warms  by  the  very  law  of  its  own 
being.  So  there  is  nothing  hidden  from  its 
light  and  heat. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  AssociatioQ  for  the  Aid 
and  Eleyation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  contributions 29  26 

**    Frieods  of  Wrightstown  additional,  30.00 

"         •*        "  Trenton  **  3.00 

"         *<        "  Buckingham,     «  2.45 

"         <*        "  Middletown,  Bncks  Co.  65.00 

"     Israel  Paxson,  «'  10.00 

"    Benjamin  Satterthwait,  N.  J.  15.00 

"    J.  M.  W.  lUa.  2.75 


$157.45 
HiHBT  M.  Laimo,  TVeaturefy 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  31,  1866. 

ITEMS. 

The  GiTil  Right  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Preeident 
on  the  27th  ult. 

Solomon  Foot,  a  Senator  in  Congress  A*om  the 
State  of  Vermont,  died  in  Washington,  on  the  28th 
of  last  month. 

CosGKiBS. — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  insti- 
tute to  the  library  of  Congress,  was  passed.  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  submitted  a  substitute  for  his  receal 
joint  resolution.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  in  civil  rights  and  liabilities,  nor  io 
the  eiercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  extends 
general  amnesty  in  exchange  for  universal  suffrsf^p. 

HoOBB.— The  bill  amending  the  postal  law,  wiks 
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passed.  The  bill  provides  that  letters  endorsed 
shall  be  retarned  to  the  writers,  that  dead  letters 
and  prepaid  letters^  shall  be  forwarded,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  writer,  from  one  office  to  another  with- 
out additional  charge,  and  it  increases  the  amount 
for  which  a  money  older  msj  be  issued  to  fiftj  dol- 
lars, and  extends  the  time  within  which  it  is  payable 
to  a  year.  The  following  bills  were  Introduced  and 
appropriately  referred  :  A  bill  to  establish  a  bureau 
•f  manufacturing  statistics  in  the  Treasniy  Depart- 
m«nt ;  a  bill  to  grant  certain  privileges  tfi^the  Ameri- 
can Sub*  marine  Telegraph  Company ;  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  railroad  from  Cnmberland,  Md.,  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  a  bill  granting  lands  to  the  State  of 
Michigan,  to  aid  in  the  constrnction  of  a  ship-canal 
to  connect  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  La  Belle,  in 
said  State ;  a  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 
Oommiitee  on  Banks  and  Currency  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  the  stock  of 
national  banks  taxable  in  the  place  where  the  holder 
tiiereof  has  his  legal  residence.  The  consideration  of 
reports  frpm  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aflfairs  occu- 
pied much  attention. 

Ibdxa»  ArrAiBs. — The  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  received  advices  that  the  Indians  are 
"  making  ample  arrangements  to  till  their  lands  just 
as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  disappears." 

The  Commissioner  recently  forwarded  to  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  the  Southern  Superintendency  a  quan- 
tity of  farming  implements,  seeds,  and  cereals. 

An  official  proclamation  has  been  made  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  UDited  States 
and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Winnecongan 
band  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians.  These  Indians 
bound  themselves  to  discontinue  for  the  future  all 
sdtaeks  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  other  tribes 
unless  first  assailed  by  them,  and  to  use  their  influ- 
eAce  to  promote  peace  everywhere  in  the  region  oc- 
cupied or  frequented  by  them.  The  band  agree  to 
withdraw  from  the  routes  overland  already  estab- 
lished or  hereafter  to  be  established  throughout  their 
country,  and  in  consideration  of  this  the  United 
States  agree  to  pay  them  $10,000  annually,  for  ten 
years,  in  snch  articles  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct. 

Tfli  FasaoMBH. — ^The  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Texas  shows  that  there  were  twenty- 
soTen  day-schools,  eight  night-schools,  and  ten 
Pirst-day  schools,  with  twenty-eight  teachers,  and 
with  a  total  atteodane  of  2,440  pupils,  and  these 
schools  do  not  cost  the  Government  a  dollar,  being 
supported  by  a  monthly  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
a  half  paid  by  each  scholar,  which  sum  suffices  to  sup- 
port the  teachers. 

The  following  circular  from  the  freedmen's  bureau, 
contains  information  for  those  applying  for  laborers. 

WaB  bxPABTMBNT. 

BuBiAU  or  Rbfvobis,  Fbibdmsh  and  Abandonbo 
Lands,  Washinotoh,  March  8,  1866. 

CIBOULAB  I^BTTBB. 

As  numerous  communications  are  addressed  to 
this  office  asking  information  in  regard  to  procuring 
colored  house  servants,  farm  ha)ids,  and  laborers, 
from  the  number  of  freedmeo  in  this  Distiict,  ap- 
plying for  situations  through  the  intelligence  office 
connected  with  the  bureau,  and  under  the  charge  of 
Oapuin  Wm.  F.  Spnrgeon,  at  Wlicwell  barracks, 
Seventh  and  0  streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Asaph  and  Cameron  streets,  Alexandria, 
under  the  charge  of  Major  S.  P.  Lee,  superintendent, 
the  following  is  published  for  the  iaformation  of  all 
concirned: 

Employes  and  fireedmen  agree  upon  the  amount  of 
wages  to  be  paid  and  the  period  of  serrice.    Each 


party  is  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of  tiie  con- 
tract ;  the  freedmen  agreeing  that  25  per  cent,  of 
their  monthly  wages  may  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  employer  until  the  expiration  of  thetf  term  of 
service  the  employer  binding  himself  to  a  fiaitlifnl 
obserrance  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  in  s  sum 
of  money  equal  to  the  yearly  wages  of  the  em- 
ployes. 

These  contracts  are  made  and  recorded  at  the  in- 
telligence office.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for 
each  male  and  fifty  cents  for  each*  female  employ  4. 

Parties  at  a  distance  desiring  servants  and  labor- 
ers are  requested  to  give  timely  notice,  stat^i^  *  -^ 
particular  locality,  terms,  wages,  period  for  which 
service  is  desired,  and  other  facts  of  interest,  that 
the  agents  may  be  enabled  to  place  the  matter 
pjopeily  before  the  freedmen. 

By  order  of  Bvt.  Brig.  Geo.  C.  H.  Howabd. 

W.  W.  BcDGBBS,  Major  and  A.  A.  A.  6. 


CHBSTERrUELD  BOARDINa  bCHUOL  FOli  BOTSy 
the  Gronwicks  Bond,  tbree  miles  from  BordeatowB,  N.  J. 
Thtt  Mftj-Seoond  Seasion  of  thia  Institution  will  commcnoe  on 
ih«  2Ut  of  Vifth  moiith,  186tt,  and   continue  tventj  wedu. 
Terms,  $86 ;  one-hiJf  ]>ajable  in  ftdvauoe,  the  other  In  (bo  middJA 
of  the  sesaioa.    for  ftirther  pftrtioulars  address 

UUIAT  W.  BiMWAT, 

47a6oair. Orosswicks  P.  o^  Burlington  Oo.,  K.  J. 

BUAKDING  SCHOOL  PBOPEKTY  tOil  SALB.— The  Si^rtiwdali 
Boarding  flcUbol  Froperty,  neartiooseOreelc  Meeting  Hvon, 
iioudoun  Co.,  Va.,  is  now  offereU  for  s«le  on  Yviy  advaaUg|eoafl 
terms,  to  anjf  tuiloMe  Friend  who  will  open  a  Boarding  fiohooL 
It  is  believed  tbers  is  bow  a  good  upttniug  Ibr  a  soImwI  mt.  this 
place,  both  VrienJS  and  others  beiug  uesu-oua  to  see  oa«.est» 
t>lish«d.    JTor  partimiars  apply  u> 

&UIQSL  BiL  JAVVtr, 
S24>4t,41i,oexn. JUucoln,  Lomion  Oo^  Ta. 

CHUiJTBH  ACADKHY.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  botb 
tWxes,  Broad  tit.,  Chester,  1^  ktvry  branch  of  a  solid  Jfing> 
lish  Education  is  taught  in  this  Acadeuiy,  together  with  Imim, 
J^reueb  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  vahetitis.  Ihoroughnesa  in  aU 
the  studies  Is  insisted  upon,  and  especial  care  alJi  tie  cakoa  l» 
educate  the  morak  es  well  as  the  itudkct  of  the  pupils.  A  Pn- 
mtiry  Department  is  oonaeoted  with  the  cichoui.  Puptia  caa  «ni«r 
at  auy  time. 
JM'i'iease  send  for  a  CIreular. 

ttjtoafli  QiLiiiBT,  FrineipaL 


2  WB  18t  6wm  wnfnd. 


KJAMMMIT  feH^UAKJfi  tiHailAAHl^kuh  UiBLS.— The  neKt  ^  . 
slou  of  this  insUcutiun  will  cunuuenoe  on  the  iaat  Ihlnl  day 
oi  tjecottd  month,  IBee.    Inqaire  lor  Circular  of 
«a  am.  4a0.  vmo. BVAW  t'.  BWAWB,  Prine^aL 

UJhLiiBVCiai  JfKMALw  iNtfiliCiJiL— A  i^OAantaA-ocwMifc 
J>  tOR  Qiau.  The  Fall  and  VUnter  Term  of  tiue  hualiikfiiUj 
Kud  beautifully  located  Institutiou,  will  commence  10th  mu.  Mt 
1806,  and  oontinue  in  session  twenty-eight  weeks. 

ifur  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  address  the  PrindpaK 
Attleboru'  1^.  O^  Bucks  county,  Fa. 

I8EA£L  J.  Grahams, 
88  tf.  aanaw. Jawk  P.  Gkahams, 

M..  ilBACOCii,  General  t  urnishing  (>nderiaker.  No.  18  Morth 
Mnth  sitreet.— A  general  sesurtmen  i  of  ready  •madeGoSaa, 
and  erery  requisite  for  Jpuneralis  turuibhed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  AOr  H1U*>  BoxW 
Grounu,— FuueralSy  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  wiii  be  promptly  attended  to. &11.  ly.  waam  y. 


} 
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BW  AKTlCLBS^The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel 
bitted,  fines'  BcImot  Sharpeners,  bpiing  SounMirs  Ibr  Sewing 
iUachines,  the  Clutch  Braoe,  which  does  not  rtKiuire  the  biua  le 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  t>lk>er,  ft»r  beets,  euciunh0i% 
Ac    ifw  aale  at  the  Hardware  S(on»  of 

Tbuman  *  Shaw, 
810tf.        No.  888  (Bight  Thirty  Five)  Market  a^  below  Wintk, 

WARNBB  JAOiLSON,  Attorney  at  Law,  504  Walnut  Btiwct. 
Philiulalphia. 
I'artlcular  attention  paid  to  the  preparaUon  of  Wills, 
324.vt.  mnap. 

JH.  BIDOWAT  *  CO.,  OOttMlSSlON  DEALERS  fn , 
•  Peaches,  Applea  Oniony  8weet  Totatues,  Bound  Pot«loei^ 
Butter,  Poultry,  Bgg%  Dried  Pruits.  and  ererv  description  of 
OnaUnf  JFVedtiec.  Oflloe  No.  126.  Delawars  Avenue  Bterket, 
Philadelphia.  Consignoients  solicited,  and  otden  A>r 
promptly  attended  to. 
21013tTlTnap. 
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At  Publioatloii  Oi&oe,  Ho.  144  Korth  SeFentb  Street, 

A  rxW  DOOBS  Bll/m  BACS. 

Open  ftom  S  A.M.  antll  5  P.M, 

TKRMB>-PATABL£  IN   APTANGIS. 

The  Ptpcr  to  totuad  vwtrj  Serentli-day,  §t  Three  I>ollan  per 
■BBOiii.    12.60  for  dobs;  or,  Ibnr  eopiee  tor  $10. 
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The  Pwtace  oo  tUi  peptf*  paid  In  advanee  at  the  office  whAre 
11  to  reeriTed,  In  any  pan  of  the  United  Statee,  to  20  oenti  a  year. 

A0ENT8.— Joeeph  S.  Goho,  Jfew  York. 
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Fior  Friends'  IntelUgenoer. 
MBMOI&  OF   THE  LATB  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 
CANADA  WS8T. 
COontinaed  ftom  page  67.) 

Id  Cerestovn  there  were  not  many  families} 
and  thoagh  some  of  them  were  of  the  Sooiety 
of  Friends,  I  had  never  read  of  nor  known 
their  principles ;  but,  as  I  was  now  desirous  of 
beooming  acquainted  with  them,  I  mingled 
with  thoee  making  that  profession.  And  here 
it  pleased  the  Heavenly  Father  so  to  open  my 
eyes,  that  I  found  that  which  I  had  been  look- 
ing for  abroad  was  to  be  found  at  home.  I 
read  Penn's  No  Cross  No  Crown,  and  Phipp 
on  the  State  of  Man.  The  scales  fell  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  found  a  Christ  revealed  in  me  the 
only  hope  of  Olory.  I  now  reoogoised  that  the 
Lord  had  been  with  me  and  I  knew  it  not.  I 
felt  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  and  extended 
to  me  a  poor  creature,  but  the  yastness  of  the 
work  before  me  appeared  to  be  great  indeed. 
I  saw  I  had  much  to  unlearn  before  I  could 
eommence  learning  to  profit  in  this,  to  me,  new 
school.  Greatly  did  I  desire  that  I  might 
obtain  the  righteousness  of  that  kingdom  of 
which  dear  Mary  Witchell  spake.  1  found  I 
must  know  virtue  to  supplant  vice,  that  the 
remainder  of  that  which  produced  condemna- 
tion or  wrath  in  myself  I  might  be  restrained. 
I  ofien  made  covenants  too  much  in  my  own 
itrength  ^  these  seemed  written  on  sand,  and 
often  I  had  to  lament  my  weakness  in  bitterness 
of  spirit     SUll  I  felt  the  redeeming  hand,  the 


restraining  power  of  the  Most  High  to  be  near 
at  times.  1  said  in  mine  heart,  ^*  Thy  spirit  is 
good,  lead  me  into  the  land  of  uprightness.^'  A 
departure  from  the  leadings  and  guidance  of 
this  spirit  is  the  source  of  all  the  errors,  schisms, 
parties  and  sects  there  are  in  the  world,  too 
many  being  found  teaching  for  doctrine  the 
commandments  of  men.  I  have  long  been  per- 
suaded that  differences  in  opinion  do  not  hinder 
the  operations  of  Divine  Grace  ;  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  They  that  fear  Him,  and 
are  by  the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  led  into 
the  land  of  uprightness,  will  be  accepted  of  Him, 
and  this  fear,  a  true  Christian's  fear,  is  that 
which  love  and  gratitude  inspire. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  a  youDg 
friend  living  at  Cerestown,  who  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  member  of  the  same  Society  at 
Muncy,  to  accompany  him,  I  accepted  it,  and 
was  permitted  to  sit  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
with  them.  On  account  of  the  distuice  which 
they  came.  Friends  allowed  them  to  proceed 
differently  from  their  usual  way.  This  intro- 
duced me  into  an  acquaintance  with  an  inter- 
esting and  exemplary  family,  with  whom  at  a 
subsequent  period  I  made  some  stay.  The 
mother  of  this  family  in  a  particular  manner 
reminded  me  of  that  pattern  of  perfection  des- 
cribed by  Milton,  "  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps, 
in  all  her  gestures,  dignity  and  love.''  Here 
I  saw  the  orincipU  s  of  Friends  exemplified  in 
practice,  wliich  helped  to  strengthen  my  oon- 
yiotions.    After  becoming  an  inmate  for  a  whilo[ 
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of  this  interesting  family,  I  requested  to  be- 1  family  of  fifteen  children,  mil  of  wbom  hare  now 
oome  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends     I   gone  to  their  final  rest. 


thonght  their  tratchfal  care  might  help  and 
preserve  me,  for  I  yet  fonnd  the  root  of  evil 
was  not  aufliciently  aubdiied.  My  request  was 
in  much  sincerity.  Friends  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  me.  I  conld  say  bat  little  to 
them.  One  of  the  Friends,  knowing  I  received 
Tcry  frequently  letters  firom  female  friends, 
thought  marriage  was  my  object,  which  I  could 
truly  say  was  not ;  but  as  I  was  precluded  from 
giving  much  of  my  experience,  they  were  not 
hasty  in  receiving  me  into  membership. 

I  think  the  report  of  the  committee  was  that 
under  all  circumstances  they  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  receive  me.    Sometime  after  I  had 


Soon  after  our  marriage  we  removed  to  Ceres- 
town,  and  with  a  partner  who  came  over  the  sea 
with  me,  I  commenced  building  a  saw-mill  on  a 
heavy  stream,  the  first  one  built  in  that  seotioo, 
with  the  intention  of  conveying  lumber  to  a 
distant  market.  Most  of  tfae  mill  irons  had  tt 
be  obtained  at  Williamsport,  and  labor  and 
provisions  being  very  high,  the  expense  of  oor 
undertaking  was  very  great.  The  first  dam,  a 
very  expensive  one,  was  carried  off  by  a  freshet; 
the  last  one,  I  often  thought,  was  remarkably 
preserved.  We  succeeded  at  length  in  doisg 
a  great  business.  But  not  having  received 
much  remuneration  from  my  partner  for  my 


been   received,  while  still  living  at  Muncy,  I  ^abor,  I  obtained  a  settlement  with  him,  tad 

took  the  whole  of  the  business  on  myself;  and 
after  havingsawed  much  lumber,  and  gettiag 
it  nearly  rea^y  to  raft,  it  was  all,  with  the  house 
for  sawyers,  stabling  and  other  property,  con- 
sumed by  fire.  But  without  asking  or  reoeiviog 
any  aid,  I  sot  about  rebuilding  the  same;  aod 
while  progressing  in  the  work,  was  folly 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  not  in  the 
right  place,  because  I  found  the  lumbering  and 
rafting  business  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  my 
oft  deeply-exercised  mind,  aad  at  length  gave 
up  all  my  concerns  in  this  settlement,  and  sold  my 
interest  in  the  saw-mill  and  other  property  for 
lumber,  to  be  delivered  to  me  at  certain  seasoos. 
I  then  removed  to  Fishing  Creek,  where  my 
wife's  mother  aod  friends  resided.  I  believe  I 
was  right  in  thus  moving,  but  I  realised  that  if 
I  could  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  the  Divine 
hand  could  there  find  me,  and  I  have  found 
that  He  had  a  furnace  in  every  place.  Then, 
and  many  times  since,  I  knew  the  rod  and  who 
appointed  it,  and  at  .times  could  acknowledge, 
<'  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take,  and 
when  He  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  like 
gold.''  And  if  I  had  always  hearkened  to  and 
obeyed  the  Divine  counsel,  the  gold  would  not 
have  become  so  much  dimmed  or  the  fine  gold 
changed.  If  faithfulness  had  kept  pace  with 
knowledge,  my  usefulness  in  the  Church  Militant 
would  have  been  much  more  enlarged  than  it 
yet  has  been.  Now  in  these  days  last  referred 
to,  being  much  reduced  in  outward  circum- 
stances, with  an  increasing  family  to  support. 
my  soul  was  humbled.  I  looked  to  my  Heavenly 
Father,  and  said,  do  with  me  what  thou  pleaseet 
I  am  the  daj;  Ihou,  0  Lord,  art  the  potter; 
make  of  me  what  thou  wilL  I  ftlt  that  I  wu 
passing  through  the  ministration  of  death  and 
condemnation,  and  that  there  was  no  other  way 
but  to  abide  therein  the  Lord's  time.  1 0** 
the  glory  of  it,  and  said,  Let  not  thine  eye 
pity  nor  thy  band  spare  till  judgment  is  brought 
forth  unto  Tictory ;  <<  for  if  the  ministration  o 
oondemnalion  be  glory,  much  more  doth  the 


went  to  Williamsport  and  got  into  company 
with,  some  young  acquaintances  there,  and  a 
dance  being  proposed,  instead  of  leaving  them, 
I  concluded  to  stay  awhile,  but  not  to  partake 
of  the  amusement;  but,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
a  dftnce  having  been  proposed,  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed,  and  I,  having  been 
taught  by  a  professed  teacher  of  dancing  in 
England,  liiought  I  could  show  them  the  way. 
I  got  up,  and  was  about  giving  them  the  figure, 
when  I  waa  struck  with  a  remorse  that  went  to 
my  soul.  I  appeared  like  a  fool,  and  left  the 
company.  The  anguish  of  mind  felt  by  me  for 
this  early  departure,  no  language  can  portray. 
This  circumstance  occurred  at  a  private  house ; 
and  I  went  from  there  to  the  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  where  I  walked  up  and  down 
under  strong  temptation,  and  from  thence 
went  to  a  tavern,  where  I  found  mjself  in  the. 
morning  in  bed,  not  knowing  how  I  came 
there. 

I  then  set  out  to  return  to  Muncy.  About 
half  way  there,  while  going  down  hill  driving 
pretty  fast,  the  wheel  struck  a  stub  or  stone 
and  upset  the  chaise;  not  being  hurt,  I  lifted  up 
the  chaise,  got  in  and  drove  on.  The  shock  of 
upsetting  roused  my  mind,  and  I  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  my  deviation,  and  sought  and 
obtained  forgiveness  from  my  Heavenly  Father. 
I  reached  my  destination  in  safety;  said  nothing 
of  the  circumstance  to  any  at  that  time,  and  to 
but  few  since ;  but  I  have  always  considered  it 
an  eventful  oocurrence  in  my  life,  and  as  such, 
thus  record  it.  This  miss,  though  unknown 
to  Friends,  incited  me  to  increasing  watchful- 
ness and  to  seek  more  earnestly  for  Divine 
preservation. 

Soon  after  the  occurrence  just  related,  I  felt 
ny  mind  drawn  to  seek  a  companion,  and  I 
earnestly  sought  for  right  direction  in  this  im- 
portant concern ;  and  a  helpmeet  indeed  was 
Siren  me.  I  was  married^  according  to  the  or- 
er  of  Friends,  at  Fishing  Creek,  to  Ann  Bves, 
daughter  of  John  and  Edith  Eves,  oi»  the  2dth 
day  of  Ninth  month,  1808.    She  was  one  of  a 
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iniBifitraUott  of  righUonflneM  ezoeed  io  glbi^/' 
I  bora  tbe  jok«  and  kBpt  sileirae^  for  I  hsd  do 
llbofty  to  ope«  105  moath  to  any.  My  diatTdM 
wm  80  great,  it  floemed  at  times  as  if  I  cottid 
wiah  likb  moaDlaiDS  and  the  hiils  to  ooTer  am. 
In  these  daye  of  humiliation,  it  was  given  me 
to  eee  that  if  I  was  fnithfnl  I  shontd  have  to 
de^ajo  of  the  Lord's  deaiiogs  with  me  and  of 
His  goodness  to  the  ehildren  of  men.  The 
oease  of  my  nndeanness  and  nnftkness  bore 
Leavily  upon  me,  but  it  pleased  Infinite  Oood- 
aess  to  sonnd  in  my  ear,  '*  What  God  hath 
cleansed,  or  is  eleansing,  eal]  not  then  common 
or  wnelean;"  and  I  then  said  in  my  heart  I 
wnald  yield  to  the  impressions  of  doty;  but 
olten  when  a  word  or  two  came  for  me'  to  ek- 
presB  10  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  I  held 
baeky  and  then  sorrow  and  distress  Wonld  ooveir 
jny  mind.  At  length  I  yielded  to  an  intima- 
tion of  doty,  and  broke  the  silence  of  a  moeting 
in  a  few  words,  in  a  call  to  "Awaken  unto 
rig;hleonsness  and  sin  not,  for  some  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  Ood.  I  speak  this  ts  yonr 
shame :  tno  many  have  not  that  knowledge  that 
enables  them  to  bring  forth  the  froits  of 
Tighteovsoess/'  Friends  felt  mneh  sympathy 
With  me,  solemnity  covered  the  meeting,  and  I 
retnmed  home  in  peace. 

(to  be  oomtfea^d.) 
GONTENTMEIIT. 

There  are  a  hundred  puocessful  men  wher^ 
there  is  one  contented  man.  I  can  fiifd  a  score 
of  hairdsome  fac^  where  I  can  find  one  happy 
face — I^PPJ  >t^  all  weathers,  and  radiant  with 
the  sunshine  of  the  heart.  I  em  even  find  a 
score  of  working,'  zealous  Ghristians  wliere  I 
can  eneonnter  a  single  (^ristian  who,  under  the 
o'eibrooding  love  of  Ood,  sits  as  a  robin  does 
on  its  bough,  singing  and  swiagiOg,  without 
one  trouble  in  its  heart,  or  one  discord  in  its 
minstrelsy.  A  downright  contented  Ohristian 
w  rare,  and  all  the  more  attractive  for  his  rarity. 
What  did  Ffeiul  mean  when  he  said,  '<  I  have 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content?  He  meant  that  he  was  perfectly 
williog  to  be  just  where  God  placed  him,  and 
to  do  just  what  Ood  told  him,  and  to  suffer  just 
what  Qod  laid  on  him,  and  to  work  out,  through 
jnanifbld  pains  and  persecutions,  his  mighty 
nisaion  to  his  nee.  He  knew  how  to  be  almsed 
and  how  to  abound— how  to  be  full  and  how  to 
be  bungry.  He  was  not  content  without  woric, 
but  content  in  his  work. 


what  they  are  cafiaUe,  threw  thein  overboard ! 
Ove#  with  them  and  if  they  aire  worth  savings 
they  will  swim  ashore  of  themselves. 


I   mt 
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WonM  you  wish  to  live  without  a  trial  f  Then 
joa  would  wish  to  die  but  half  a  man. — ^Wtth* 
out  trial  you  cannot  guess  atyour  own  strength. 
Mm  donolleani  toswimonatable;  they  must 
go  iuto  deep  wateri  and  buffet  the  suiges.  If 
jou  wish  to  understand  iheir  tras  efaaraoter— 
if  you  would  kmow  tkdr  whole  stre»gth«— of 


From  MsdiUtiont  Ob  Death  oihI  Btemiif . 
THS  WOBU>  A  MI&aOB  OF  £T£B«IITT. 

How  gloriously  does  not  the  Ood,  who  beams 
upon  us  from  the  Heavenly  revelations  of  Jesus, 
hartnonize  with  the  wonderful  Gk>d  who  majes- 
tically reveals  Himself  to  me  and  to  all  nations, 
at  all  periods  of  time,  in  the  varying  beauty  aud 
grandeur  of  nature  !  Mysterious  and  grand  He 
appears  in  His  action  on  the  world  of  spirits. 
Mysterious  and  grand  in  the  order  of  the  myriads 
of  flaming  worlds,  which  move  in  their  eternally 
prescribed  orbits,  without  ever  diverging  Arom 
their  paths  or  coming  into  collision.  '  Mercifully 
He  reigns  in  the  realm  of  immortal  spirits, 
where  His  call  to  happiness  penetrates  all  be- 
ings, and  His  justice  rules ;  mereifuUy  in  the 
sublunary  world,  where  His  love  is  extended 
even  to  the  lowiiest  creature. 

The  longer  I  consider  and  weigh  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Eternal  Son,  the  longer  I  dwell 
upon  the  speetaole  of  the  infinite  creation,  the 
more  oonseious  I  become  of  the  prozimi^  of 
Ood,  the  more  vividly  I  fhel  this  is  not  mere 
mechanieal  activity.  In  all  tho  ibrms  of  this 
sublunary  world,  through  all  the  play  of  the 
hidden  spiritual  forces,  there  is  revealed  a 
Will  full  of  Almighty  Power,  an  Almighty 
Power  full  of  Wisdom,  a  Wisdom  full  of  Holi- 
ness, full  of  Love-— and  this  is  God !  But  the 
nature  of  Ood  I  cannot  fathom.  A  God  whose 
nature  I  could  fathom  would  not  be  God,  lor 
even  the  nature  of  my  own  soul  is  a  dark  riddle 
to  me.  Seek  not  to  know  wherein  consists  the 
essence  of  the  Highest  Being ;  for  the  essence 
of  eren  t^e  meanest  creature  that  He  has  made 
is  an  insoloblo  mystery  to  thee.  Audacious 
mortal,  the  longer  thou  gacest  at  the  daisling 
brightneBs  of  the  sun,  the  more  it  blindb  thee  1 

Our  knowledge  here  on  earth  is  but  partial, 
said  St.  Paul,  the  wise  Disciple  of  Jesus;  "  now 
we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  then  we  see 
face  to  face }  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  I 
shall  know  even  as  I  also  am  known.  And 
now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.'^  (I  Oor. 
xiii.  12,  13.) 

Yea,  this  world,  which  is  for  a  short  lime 
assigned  to  us  as  a  habitation,  is  to  me  as  a 
darkened  mirror  of  eternity.  I  see  here  in  part 
that  which  I  shall  one  day  behold  with  delight 
in  its  wonderful  totality.  What  I  hope  here, 
will  there  be  i\ilfilled }  and  that  which  is  here 
but  an  obscure  foresbadowiog,  will  there  sur- 
rbund  me  as  a  bright  reality.  And  the  Ood  of 
Life,  whose  glory  I  behold  here  only  in  roftec- 
tion,  will  be  revealed  to  me  in  full  effulgenoe, 
when  my  immortal  spirit  shall  be  immersed  in 
Him  and  in  His  blias. 
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The  world  is  to  me  a  darkened  minor  of 
eternity.  That  wbich  I  ezperienee  in  detaobed 
fragmentB  in  this  life,  betrays  to  me  what  I 
sball  one  day  ezperienee  in  a  more  perfect  life. 
For  in  tbe  Diyine  creation  all  is  nnbroken 
unity;  all  tbings  are  oonneoted;  tbere  is  no 
interru(>tion  of  continuity.  In  tbe  cbain  of  tbe 
infinite  universe  tbere  are  no  missing  links. 

Tbe  bere  and  tbe  bereafter,  life  and  eternity, 
are  but  one,  form  but  one  whole,  witbout  in- 
terruption. Were  my  eyesigbt  sufficiently 
strong,  I  sbould  discover  in  tbe  minute  seed, 
wbicb  a  single  blade  of  grass  suffices  to  conceal, 
tbe  gigantic  tree  wbicb  at  tbe  end  of  a  bun- 
dred  yeais  will  overshadow  a  whole  valley.  In 
everything  there  is  progress^  development. 

Ood  has  diffused  throughout  tbe  wide  uni- 
verse a  vital  force,  a  secret  power  of  animation. 
This  all- animating  power  manifests  itself  on 
every  side,  yet  bow  rarely  do  we  notice  it  I 
All  tbings  are  imbued  with  ii,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly renovating  the  form  of  whatever  is  un- 
dergoing dissolution.  It  acts  with  wonderful 
energy  in  the  innermost  germ  of  every  seed, 
draws  nourishment  from  all  the  elements,  at- 
tracts towards  itself  the  crumbling  dust  of  ages, 
spreads  fresh  life  through  it,  and  produces  a  new 
plant,  whose  beauty  charms  us  in  spring,  whose 
radiant  colors  dazzle  our  eyes,  whose  fragrance 
delights  us,  or  whose  fruits  afford  us  delioious 
nourishment. 

This  vital  force  resides  in  every  part  of  ani- 
mal nature,  so  that  the  part  is  hardly  separated 
from  the  whole,  before,  in  the  midst  of  decay, 
new  life  begins  to  develop  itself. 

Thus  our  earthly  body  likewise  is  imbued 
with  this  vital  force.  In  every  minute  part  of 
our  bodies,  also,  the  wonderful  power  diffused 
throughout  the  universe  is  at  work.  It  is  placed 
at  the  service  of  our  spirit  as  long  as  tbe  latter 
dwells  in  the  body.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
spirit  it  animates  the  delicate  nerve  tissues,  and 
causes  the  blood  to  fiow  through  the  labyrin- 
thine passages  of  the  arteries  and  veins ;  for 
the  benefit  of  the  spirit  it  draws  nourishment 
from  tbe  elements,  brightens  the  eye,  sucks 
in  the  fragrant  breath  of  flowers,  and  carries 
the  tones  of  the  outer  world  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  soul. 

When,  however,  that  which  is  immortal 
within  us  outstrips  the  earthly  coil ;  when  the 
thinking,  freely  willing,  spintaneous  power 
within  us,  which  is  subject  to  special  laws  of 
its  own,  and  which  we  call  our  spirit,  our  real  self, 
takes  leave  of  tbe  body,  then  the  vital  power 
ceases  to  perform  its  iunctrons.  Aid  the  body 
perishes. 

But,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  forces  and 
life-impulses  always  find  new  materials  which 
they  work  into  new  forms,  so  also  tbe  noblest  ol 
all  forces,  the  immortul  spirit,  called  to  freedom, 
to  bliss,  and  to  eternal  endurance,  doth  clothe  I 


itself  in  a  new  vesture.  It  neither  sleeps  nor 
dies  when  its  first  body  passes  away ;  and  it 
will  not  fail  to  find  a  new  veil  in  wbicb  to  shroud 
itself,  when  called,  perhaps,  to  act  more  glo- 
riously, more  perfectly,  in  the  sphere  of  eternal 
existence.  It  must  be  so, — ^for  naught  perukes. 
What  is  death  ?  Nothing  more  than  transfor- 
mation. The  dead'  flower  is  transformed  into 
dust,  ^wbich  in  time  becomes  parts  of  other 
flowers.  And  in  like  manner  as  the  blind  life- 
force,  acting  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of 
God,  continues  without  ceasing,  so  also  the  free 
spi^t  of  man,  when  relieved  from  its  earthly 
coil.  Thus  this  world  is  to  us  a  darkened  mir- 
ror of  eternity. 

What  eye  can  measure  the  boundless  uni- 
verse of  Gk>d  ?  The  strongest  telescope  of  the 
astronomer  fails  to  discover  its  limits.  Beyond 
all  the  stars  or  worlds  which  we  discern  through 
his  instrument,  we  behold  the  &int  gleams  of 
the  pale  light  of  still  more  distant  and  unknown 
realms  of  space,  which  may  be  tbe  reflection  of 
still  remoter  stars,  located  in  parts  of  the  in- 
finite universe  which  will  ever  remain  hidden 
to  man. 

The  wonderful  Rapidity  with   which  light 
travels  has  been  calculated ;  the  relative  dis- 
tances have  been  measured   between  the  snn 
and  tbe  planets  that  revolve  round  him,  and 
wbicb  borrow  their  light  from   him;  but  to 
express  the  relative  distances  of  tbe  greater 
number  of  stellar  systems,  words  and  numbers 
fail  us.     Stars  wbicb  we  sec  glimmering  in  tbe 
heavens  beoause  their  light  is  still  •travelling 
towards  tis  through  immeasurable  space,  may 
have  been  long  extinguished.     New  suns  may 
have  come  into  existence  at  inexpressible  dis- 
tances from  us,  which  we  do  not  see,  because 
the  light  from  them  has  not  reached  our  eye. 
So  immense  is  the  universe  I — ^Nay,  not  the 
universe,  but  merely  tbe  small  part  of  it  which 
we  can  discover  from  our  earth ;  and  this  small 
part,  according  to  the  suppositions  of  tbe  most 
distinguished  astronomers,  is  far  from  the  glo- 
rious centre  round  which  the  worlds  revolve. 
Tbe  earth,  the  sun,  the  myriad  stars,  float  in 
the  great  ocean  of  space,  and  revolve  round  a 
greater  sun  which,  however,  remains  bidden 
from  our  mortal  ken.     Each  hour  the  globe  we 
inhabit  moves  fiileen  thousand  miles,  and  each 
day  three  hundred  and  fifty- five  thousand  miles, 
onward  in  space.     Hourly  and  daily  the  sun, 
with  the  eleven  planets,  (worlds  like  our  own,) 
and  eighteen  moons  (all  of  which  cannot  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye)  belonging  to  his  sys- 
tem, in  like  manner  move  along  with  inconoeiv- 
able  rapidity,  witbout  our  being  able  to  perceive 
it.  '  So  immeasurable  are  the  distanoes  that 
separate  these  worlds  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  system,  that  even  afler  a  century's  ob- 
servation, we  are  hardly  able  to  discern  their 
motion  round  another — to  us  unknown— ^un. 
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Aod  tbeBe  Dnmberless  spheres,  almost  all  of 
^hicb  are  of  iofinitely  greater  magDitude  than 
the  globe  we  inhabit,  are  intimately  conneoted 
with  each  other,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  dis- 
tanoes  that  separate  tbem.  Similar  to  eaeh 
other  in  form,  they  mutoally  dispense  to  each 
3ther  the  light  which  they  irradiate,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  flashes  from 
the  thonder  cloud,  and  which  beams  so 
brightly  in  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

Ah !  what  is  the  finest  masterpiece  from  the 
hand  of  the  first  human  artist  'compared  with 
the  great,  the  wonderful,  the  boundless  nniyerse 
whereon  God  is  enthroned  I     And   all  these 
worlds  form  a  unity — are  the  intimately  con- 
nected, closely  related  parts  of  a  continuous 
wh<^  I    Prom  immeasurable  distances  the  one 
acts  upon  the  other.     The  moon  mo?e8  oor  seas 
to  ebb  and  flood,  and  influences  the  weather  on 
ottr  globe;  and  in  like  manner  our  earth  is 
influenced  by  the  sun,  which  holds  in  depen- 
denoe  upon  itself,  all  the  spheres  floating  in 
space  at  distances  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles  from  it.     In  virtue  of  the  as  yet  undis- 
covered, and  probably  ever  to  us  undisoover- 
able,  matter  that  connects  the  countless  worlds, 
theyvmre    constantly  influencing  each   other. 
Thus  all  form  but  one  whole ;  all  are  connected 
by  tbe  Almighty  Hand  of  Divine   Majesty! 
Aod  thus  this  world,  little  as  I  know  of  it,  is 
to  me  aa  a  darkened  mirror  of  eternity.     In 
this  boundless  ocean  of  the  universe,  wherein 
nothing  is  ever  annihilated,  I  also  dwell.     Like 
mII  that  belongs  to  it,  I  can  never  cease  to  exisf 
in  it.     I  also  am  an  inhabitant  of  the  Divine 
edifice,  and  the  AlUHoly  One,  on  whose  breath 
hang  myriads  of  suns,  I  may  call  Father  I  My 
Father !     Here,  as   there,  I  am   within   the 
bounds  of  eternity  1     There  is  no  difference, 
for  all  is  one  1     The  hours,  the  years  which 
pass  over  my  head  on  this  earth,  are  parts  of 
eternity,  drops  in  its  ocean  in  no  way  separate 
from  it! 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


question,  or  make  himself  master  of  any  difficult 
situation.  The  power  of  waiting,  deliberating, 
hanging  in  suspense,  is  necessary  for  all  these 
— the  power  of  staving  off  for  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time  merely  personal  learnings* 


«■» 


ErFSOTSOF  Impatibnck. — Nothing  more  in- 
capacitates a  man  for  the  lead  than  impatience. 
No  constitutionally  impatient  man,  who  has  in- 
dulged his  tendency,  ever  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  or  knows  with  any  nicety  the  standing, 
disposition  and  circumstances  of  the  people  he 
is  thrown,  or  has  thrown  himself  amongst. 
Certain  salient  points  he  is  possessed  of,  but 
not  what  reconciles  and  accounts  for  them. 
Something  in  him — an  obtrusive  self,  or  a  train 
of  thought,  or  liking  and  antipathies— *will  al- 
ways come  between  him  and  an  impartial  judg- 
ment. Neither  does  he  win  confidence,  for  he 
checks  the  coy,  uncertain  advances  which  are 
the  precursors  of  it.  We  doubt  if  a  thoroughly 
impatient  man  can  read  the  heart  or  be  a  fair 
cntiC;  or  ooderstand  the  rights  of  any  knotty  1    ift.  PUa$a$Uj  Iowa,  3d  mo.  20tb,  1866. 


THK  PBI80MSB. 
"  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void.'' 

Obedience  to  the  Divine  Light  in  the  soul  is 
our  only  safety.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
idea  of  our  holy  religion.  In  human  weakness 
we  may  be  overwhelmed  with  doubts  if  we  will 
not  lean  trustfully  upon  the  bosom  of  Him 
who  is  Infinity  in  wisdom  and  love.  If  we  vsiU 
hear  and  obey,  the  cloud  will  be  lifted  by  the 
sun,  and  we  shall  learn  lessons  oj^iostractiony 
often  of  solemn  import  to  ourselves  and  others. 
A  year  ago  when  visiting  prisons,  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  standing  in  one  of  the  corridors  where 
the  silent  or  solitary  system  obtains,  two  hun- 
dred iron  doors  stood  ajar,  but  so  arranged  that 
I  could  not  see  the  human  faces  incarcerated 
behind  them.  After  uttgring  a  brief  exhorta- 
tion which  they  could  distinctly  hear,  I  felt  op- 
pressed with  a  setue  of  ducouragemfint^  fearing 
that  I  had  not  been  sufficiently  baptized  into 
tbe  condition  of  the  criminals  to  say  any  thing 
that  would  do  them  good.  Such  was  my  de- 
pression on  the  subject  that  my  spirit  sank 
within  me.  I  stood  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  I  was  touched  by  an  influence  which  said, 
**  Go  to  the  cell  door  nearest  tliee  !'*  The  im- 
pression was  so  imperative  and  the  ipflaence 
so  powerful  upon  my  prostrated  spirit,  that  I 
did  as  I  was  commanded. 

As  I  came  in  front  of  the  iron  bars,  I  saw  a 
young  man  of  a  fine  intellectual  countenance. 
He  was  in  tears;  and,  thrusting  his  hand  between 
the  grating,  grasped  my  hand  and  said,  '^  May 
God  bless  you! — you  don't  know  how  much 
good  you  have  done  me.  How  I  wish  Friends 
would  come  oftener  to  see  us.''  This  poor 
misguided  man  in  turn  became  a  minister  to  me; 
and  there,  in  that  solitary  home  of  erring  human 
beings,  I  learned  a  lesson  not  soon  if  ever  to 
be  forgotten. 

Divine  impressions  are  from  the  Author  of 
all  our  sure  mercies.  Let  us  be  passive  to  their 
influence,  and  in  humble  trustfulness  obey  the 
Heavenly  Leader.  We  shall  often  find  our 
false  wisdom  abased  and  the  word  of  Life  to 
reign  triumphantlv  to  the  humbling  and  con- 
triting  of  our  souls. 

I  see  by  the  Register  of  <^  Friends  in  the 
Ministry,''  that  some  of  them  are  engaging  in 
visits  of  gospel  love  to  those  in  prison.  May 
they  keep  near  the  guide,  and  trust  in  Him  who 
hath  said  my  word  shall  not  return  unto  mo 
void,  but  shall  accomplish  the  thing  whereunto 
I  send  it.  Joseph  A.  Duodale. 
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BXTRAOT  VBOM  ^  THS  BTBfPATHY  OF  0HBI8T. 

BT  r.  W.   BOBIBTBOM. 

Till  we  have  reieoted  on  it,  we  are  pcareely 
aware  how  much  the  eam  of  haman  happiness 
in  the  world  is  indebted  to  this  one  feeling-^ 
sympathy.  We  get  eheerfolness  and  vigor,  we 
scarcely  know  how  or  when,  from  mere  asso- 
ciation with  our  fellow- men;  and  from  the  looks 
reflected  on  us  of  gladness  and  employment  we 
catch  inspiration  and  power  to  go  on  from  human 
presence  and  cheerful  looks.  The  workman 
works  with  added  energy  from  having  others  by. 
The  full  family  circle  has  a  strength  and  life 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  substantial  good  and 
the  effectual  relief  which  mea.  extend  to  one 
another  is  trifling.  It  is  not  by  these,  but  by 
somethingiAtr  less  costly,  that  the  work  is  done. 
God  has  insured  it  by  a  much  more  simple  ma- 
chinery. He  has  given  to  the  weakest  and 
the  poorest  power  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
common  stock  of  gladness.  The  child's  smile 
and  laugh  are  mighty  powers  in  this  world. 
When  bereavement  has  left  you  desolate,  what 
substantial  benefit  is  there  which  makes  con- 
dolence acceptable  ?  It  cannot  replace  the  loved 
ones  yon  have  lost.  It  can  bestow  upon,  you 
nothing  permament.  But  a  warm  hand  has 
touched  you,  and  its  thrill  told  you  that  there 
was  a  living  response  there  to  your  emotion. 
One  look,  one  human  sigh,  has  done  more  for 
you  than  the  costliest  present  could  convey. 

And  it  is  for  want  of  remarking  this  that  the 


effect  of  public  charity  falls  often  so  far  short  to  each  other 


of  the  expectations  of  those  who  give.  The 
springs  of  men's  generosity  are  dried  up  by 
hearing  of  the  repining,  and  the  envy,  and  the 
discontent,  which  have  been  sown  by  the  gen- 
eral collection  and  the  provision  establishment, 
among  cottages  where  all  was  harmony  before. 
The  lamine  and  the  pestilence  are  met  by 
abundant  liberality,  and  the  apparent  return 
for  this  is  riot  and  sedition.  But  the  secret 
lies  all  in  this.  It  is  not  in  channels  such  as 
these  that  the  heart's  gratitude  can  flow.  Love 
is  not  bought  by  money,  but  by  love.  There 
has  been  all  the  machinery  of  a  public  distri- 
bution, but  there  has  been  no  individual,  personal 
interest 

The  rich  man  who  goes  to  his  poor  brother's 
cottage,  and  without  affectation  of  humility, 
naturally  and  with  the  respect  which  man  owes 
to  man,  enters  into  his  circumstances,  inquiring 
about  his  distresses,  tflid  hears  his  homely  tale^ 
has  done  more  to  establish  an  interchange  of 
kindly  feeling  than  he  could  have  secured  by 
the  costliest  presen  t,  by  itself.  Public  donations 
have  their  value  and  their  uses.  Poor-laws 
keep  human  beings  from  starvation  )  but  in  the 
point  of  eliciting  gratitude  all  these  faiU  Man 
has  not  been  brought  into  contact  close  enough 
with  man  for  this.  They  do  not  work  by  sym- 
pathy. 


Wv  f  itantf  IntolUfaBMr. 

"  THS  DUHOBOKTBT.'' 

(Oontinoed  fron  page  78.) 

A  conversation  between  the  rector  of  the 
Nevskoy  Seminary  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archi- 
mandrile,  and  three  of  the  sect  called  Ducbo- 
bortsi,  Michael  Stchireff,  Anikie,  and  Timothy 
Suhareiff,  in  May,  1792. 

Architnandrile,  By  what  means  are  you 
eome  into  this  state  that  people  confine  you  ag 
men  dangerouk  to  society  r 

Duchobortn.  By  the  malice  of  our  persecu- 
tors. 

A,  What  is  the  cause  of  their  persecuting 
you. 

D.  Because  it  is  said  that  all  who  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution. 

A,  Whom  do  you  call  your  perseoutors  ? 

2>.  Those  who  threw  us  into  prison,  and 
bound  us  with  fetters. 

A.  How  dare  you  in  this  way  speak  evil  of 
the  established  government,  founded  and  acting 
on  principles  of  Christian  piety,  which  deprives 
none  of  .their  liberty,  except  such  as  are  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  and  prosperity. 

2>.  There  is  no  higher  governor  thai^Ood, 
who  rules  over  the  hearts  of  kings  and  men; 
but  God  does  not  bind  in  fetters,  neither  does 
he  command  those  to  be  persecuted  who  will 
not  give  His  glory  to  another,  and  who  live  in 
peace,  and  in  perfect  love  and  mutual  service 


A.  What  does  that  signify, ''  Who  will  not 
give  His  glory  unto  another."    To  whom  other  ? 

2>.  Read  the  second  commandment,  and  yon 
will  know  t 

A,  I  perceive  then  that  yon  mean  to  throw 
censure  on  those  who  bow  before  the  ima^  of 
the  Saviour  and  of  His  holy  ones  ? 

2>.  He  has  placed  His  image  in  our  souls. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  those  who  worahip  Him, 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

A.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  yon  have 
brought  yourself  into  your  present  condition  by 
falling  into  error,  by  misunderstanding  the 
nature  of  piety,  and  entertaining  opinions  hurt- 
ful to  the  common  faith  and  to  your  country. 

/>.  It  is  not  true. 

A.  How,  then  ?  Do  you  not  err,  when  you 
think  that  there  are  <*  powers  that  be  "  which 
exist  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  €rod,  whereas, 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ?  or  that 
government,  which  is  appointed  to  restrain  and 
correct  the  disobedient  and  unruly,  perseentea 
piety,  <*  whereas  he  is  the  Minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil." 

D.  What  evil  do  we  do  ?     None. 

A,  Do  you  not  hurt  the  faith  by  your  false 
reasoning  concerning  our  holy  ordinances,  and 
by  your  blind  xeal  against  God ;  like  the  Jews 
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of  old,  whose  seal  Was  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge 7 

D,  Let  knowledge  remain  with  you !  'Only 
do  not  molest  ns,  who  live  in  peace,  pay  the 
taxes,  do  harm  to  do  one,  and  respect  and  obey 
eart&ly  governments. 

A.  But  perhaps  yonr  paying  the  taxed,  harm- 
ing no  one,  and  obeying  earthly  governments, 
is  only  the  effect  of  necessity,  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  yonr  power,  while  yonr  peace  and  love 
respect  those  only  who  are  of  yonr  own  opinion. 

X>.  Construe  oar  words  as  yon  choose. 

A.  At  least,  it  is  far  from  being  disagreeable 
to  yon  to  behold  your  society  increasing  ? 

D.  We  dcj^ire  good  unto  all  men,  and  that 
all  may  be  saved,  and  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

A,  Leave  off  your  studied  secrecy,  and  eva- 
sive and  dubioas  answets.  Explain  and  reveal  to 
me  your  opinions  candidly,  like  men  wh6  have 
nothing  in  view  but  to  discover  truth. 

D.  I  understand  you ;  for  that  same  Spirit 
of  truth,  which  enlightened  us  in  things  respect- 
ing faith  and  life,  assists  us  also  to  discern 
affectation  and  deceit  in  every  man.  Neverthe- 
less, in  order  to  get  rid  of  your  importunity, 
and  with  boldness  to  preach  the  true  faith,  I 
shall  answer  your  questions  as  I  am  able. 

A.  By  what  way — by  the  assistance  of  others, 
or  by  the  use  of  your  own  reasoning  powers 
only,  did  you  obtain  this  Spirit  of  Truth  f 

2>.  He  is  near  our  heart,  and  therefore  no 
aasiataDce  is  necessary.  A  sincere  desire  and 
ardent  prayers  are  alone  requisite. 

A.  At  least,  you  ground  your  opinions  on  the 
word  of  God,  do  you  not  7 

D.  I  do  ground  myself  on  it. 

A.  But  the  word  of  God  teaches  us,  that  God 
has  committed  the  true  faith,  and  the  dispensing 
of  his  ordinances,  and  of  instruction  in  piety, 
to  certain  persons,  chosen  and  ordained  for -this 
purpose: — ''According  to  the  grace  of  God 
given  onto  me,"  says  St.  Paul,  <Us  a  wise 
master  builder  I  have  lafd  the  foundation." 

D.  True ;  and  such  were  our  deputies  who 
were  sent  hither  in  1767  and  1769.  But  what 
did  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  of  wrath  do  to 
them?  Some  were  taken  for  soldiers,  others 
were  sent  into  exile. 

A.  You  donbtless  intend  by  these  deputies 
some  well  meaning  people  like  yourself  ? 

D.  Yes. 

A,  But  you,  and  people  like  you,  though 
Well  meaning,  cannot  be  either  ministers  or 
teaehers  of  the  holy  faith. 

D,  Why  not  f 

A.  Because  a  church  cannot  be  established 
by  individual  authority ;  as  is  manifest  from 
I  Cor  3:  5.  Secondly,  because  special  talents 
and  gifts  from  above  are  requisite  to  '*  make  us 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament/'  2  Cor. 
S:  6.     And  thirdly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 


this  lawful  and  gracious  calling,  that  we  possess 
that  ordination  which  hath  remained  in  the 
holy  church  from  the  times  of  the  apostles;  as 
it  is  said,  *<  And  he  gave  some  apostles  and  some 
prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pas- 
tors and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Ephes.  iv.  2. 

/>.  There  is  no  other  calling  to  this  office  re- 
quired, than  that  which  crieth  in  our  hearts, 
neither  doth  our  learning  consist  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  "  demon- 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  Are  the 
gifts  which  you  require  such  as  to  be  able  to 
gabble  Latin  ? 

A.  You  do  not  understand  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  this  is  the  source  of  all  your  errors. 
The  apostle,  in  the  words  quoted  by  you,  does 
not  reject  the  talents  and  gifts  of  acquired 
knowledge,  but  contrasts  the  doctrines  of  Jesna 
Christ  Irith  the  wisdom  of  the  heathen,  which 
was  in  repute  at  that  time.  And  that  the 
calling  of  pastors  and  teachers  always  depended 
on  the  church  by  which  they  were  chosen,  is 
manifest  from  the  very  history  of  those  pastors 
and  teachers  of  the  church  who  are  eternally 
glorified. 

2>.  What  Holy  Scriptures?  What  church 7 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  7 

A.  Did  not  yon  yourself  say  that  yoi^ 
founded  your  opinions  on  the  word  of  God  7 
This  is  what  1  mean  by  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

D.  The  word  of  God  is  spiritual,  and  imma- 
terial ;  it  can  be  written  on  nothing  but  on  the 
heart  and  spirit. 

A,  Yet  when  the  Saviour  saith, ''  Search  the 
Scriptures,"  and  gives  us  the  reason  of  this 
command — "  fur  in  them  ye  think  ye  hare 
eternal  life  " — can  He  really  understand  thereby 
anything  else  than  the  written  word  of  God  7 
This  is  the  treasure  which  He  himself  hath 
entrusted  to  his  holy  church  as  the  unalterable 
rule  of  faith  and  life. 

/>.  And  what  do  you  call  a  church  7 

A.  An  assembly  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
governed  by  pastors,  according  to  regulations 
founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  partakers  of  the 
ordinances  of  faith. 

D.  Not  so;  there  is  but  one  pastor,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  laid  down  his  Kfefor  the  sheep;  and 
onechnroh,  holy,  apostolical,  spiritual,  iovisiblSy 
of  which  it  is  said,  '^  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  ^of  them,"  in  which  no  worship  is  paid 
to  any  material  object;  where  those  only  ars 
teachers  who  live  virtuous  lives;  where  the 
word  of  God  is  obeyed  in  the  heart,  on  which 
it  descends  like  dew  upon  the  fleece,  and  out  of 
which  it  flows  as  from  a  spring  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains;  where  there  are  no  such  noisy^ 
ostentatious,  offensive,  and  idolatrous  meetings, 
and  vain  ceremonies  as  with  you;  no  drunken 
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and  insultiog  pastors  and  teaohera  like  joar's ; 
nor  such  evil  dispositions  and  corruptions  as 
among  you. 

(To  be  eonclndfld.) 


A  little  thoughful  attention,  bow  happj  it 
makes  the  old  !  Thej  have  outlived  most  of 
the  friends  of  their  early  youth.  How  lonely 
their  hours  I  Often  their  partners  in  life  have 
long  filled  silent  graves;  oA^en  their  children 
they  have  followed  to  the  tomb.  They  stand 
solitary,  bending  on  their  staff,  waiting  till  the 
same  call  shall  reach  them.  How  often  they 
must  think  of  absent  lamented  faces ;  of  the 
love  which  cherished  them,  and  the  tears  of 
sympathy  that  fell  with  theirs,  now  all  gone  I 
Why  should  not  the  young  cliog  around  and 
eomtbrt  them,  cheering  their  gloom  with  songs 
and  happy  smiles? 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  14, 1866. 


Female  Medioal  College  of  Pennsyl- 
VANIA. — This  College,  located  on  north  College 
Avenue,  was  the  first  in  the  world  regularly  or- 
ganized for  the  instruction  of  women  in  the 
various  departments  of  medical  science.     From 
the  *'  Seventeenth  Annual  Announcement,''  we 
learn    that    the  session   which    has    recently 
closed  was.  attended  by  a  larger  class  of  regular 
students  than  any  previous  one,  and  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Institution  are  more  hopeful  and 
encouraging  than  at  any  former  time.     Seventy- 
one  students  have  received  the  diplomas  of  the 
College  since  its  inception,  and  about  twahun- 
dred  and  eighty  have  matriculated  and  attended 
its  lectures.  "Three  of  the  chairs  of  the  College," 
the  Announcement  states,  <<are  filled  by  its 
graduates ;  many  more  now  occupy  honored  and 
profitable  positions  in  their  respective  localities, 
and  others  in  their  professional  capacity  have 
entered  seminaries  of   learning,  hospitals   or 
establishments,  where  they  receive  good  remu- 
neration.    The  demand  there  is  for  the  services 


the  public  papers  inform  us  that  ^  Miss  Garret^ 
has  lately  been  admitted  to  practice  as  a  drug- 
gist.* She  went  through  the  usual  course, 
five  years'  apprenticeship,  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation in  Arts,  and  two  professional  examina- 
tions, each  comprising  five  subjects.  It  is  said 
of  Miss  Garrett  that  her  examination  was  par- 
ticularly brilliant,  and  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Apothecaries  complimented  her  upon  lier  attain- 
ments, expressing  a  wish  that  all  men  were  as 
well  prepared.' 

The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  of  England 
has  for  years  been  scattering  its  penny  tracts 
broadcast  over  the  kingdom,  instituting  lectures 
upon  hygienic  subjects,  and  sending  capable 
women  into  dwellings  of  the  poor,  to  teach  them 
how  to  cook,  ventilate  and  make  homes  healthful 
and  attractive.  Following  upon  the  extensive 
labors  of  this  association,  we  find  that  a  *  Ladies' 
Medical  College '  was  opened  in  London,  Oct 
3d,  1864,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Female  Medi- 
cal Society,  which  had  been  formed  previously 
for  the  avowed  object  of  ^*  promoting  the  proper 
education  and  employment  of  superior  women  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children."  The  College  commenced 
with  two  lectures. 

In  France,  where  Madame  Boivin  and  Mad- 
ame Lachapelle  so  ably  illustrated  some  branches 
of  the  science,  that  they  have  been  quoted  as 
authorities  by  the  profession  ever  since,  the  edu- 
cation of  women  for  certain  departments  of 
practice  has  long  been  a  governmental  arrange- 
ment ;  and  more  than  one  student  of  our  College 
has  entered  that  great  Hospital  in  Paris,  where 
young  women  from  the  different  departments  of 
France,  under  the  supervision  of  Madame 
AUiot,  a  successor  of  Madame  Lachapelle,  are 
trained  for  the  practice  of  midwifery  in  their 
respective  localities. 

By  a  letter  from  Paris,  we  are  informed  that 
'  a  French  woman,  having  passed  the  Ba<icalau- 
recUe,  has  recently  requested  permission  to  study 
medicine  as  a  wholef  in  France.  This,  the 
faculty  at  Montpelier  refused.  She  then  sent 
her  request  to  the  Ministre  de  V  Ihterteur  at 
Paris.  He  acceded,  but  on  the  condition  that 
she  will  only  practice  in  Algeria^  whence  she 
comes.' 

The  tidal  waves  of  thb  movement,  rolling 
eastward,  have  also  reached  Russia.  Within  a 
few  months  a  medical  officer  in  the  Russian 


of  medical  women  as  teachers  and  lecturers  upon 

samtaiy  subjects,  evinces,  that  if  to  thorough  service  visited   the   New  York  Infirmary  for 

medical  knowledge  a  woman  unites  high  moral  Women  and  Children,  to  obtain  information  in 

qualities  and  practical  good  sense,  a  full  career  reference  to  the  medical  education  of  women  in 

of  usefulness  is  open  before  her,  and  success  is  :^™®"®*-      He   had   been  requested    by  the 

already  assured."  Emperor  to  institute  the  inquiry  in  consequence 

^  .  *  of  the  application  of  a  dozen  or  more  respectable 

"While     the    work,"    the    Announcement  Russian  ladies  for  admission  into  the  Medical 

•ontinues,  "has   been  developing  in  our  own  College  at  St.  Petersburg. 

country,  the  needs  of  society  have  been  forcine  ~~*~rZin '- — ^'^ — i — 1 7: : r" 

it  into  notice  .oro«  the  waters     In  LonTn^  J/^.'"''*''*'' "'*"«'"''"'•""''''"  *'"'*""'' 
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Throagh  another  channel  we  learn  'that  at 
this  present  moment  there  are  two  Russian 
kdies  regularly  admitted  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
Tersitj  in  Znrich,  Switzerland — one  of  the  best 
Universities  in  Europe.' 

Thus  we  perceive  that  this  movement  is 
tlmost  co-extensive  with  civilization.  It  has 
evidentlj  occurred  in  the  ripeness  of  time  as  a 
resnit  of  the  growth  of  society :  it  is  clearly  a 
necessity  of  the  age,  that  cannot  be  stopped  or 
pat  aside. 

What  modifications  it  may  yet  induce  in  the 
state  of  medical  practice,  we  cannot  tell.  But, 
as  in  all  social  movements  where  man  and 
woman  co-operate,  the  general  standard  has  been 
refined,  ennobled  and  enlarged,  so  we  fully  be- 
lieve that  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  will 
be  made  more  complete  and  beneficent  through 
the  insight  and  knowledge  of  woman." 

■   mm   ■ 

The  pnblicatioii  office  of  '^  Friends  Intelli- 
gencer" has  been  removed  from  No.  131  to 
144  N.  Seventh  Si,  nearly  opposite,  a  few 
doors  below  Bace.  Open  from  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  until  5  in  the  afternoon. 

w     

DiiD,  of  tjpheid  fever,  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month, 
1665,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  New  Castle 
Co.,  DeL,  WnuAM,  aon  of  Amos  and  Martha  Sharp- 
leas,  in  the  28th  jear  of  bia  age ;  a  member  of  Hock- 
esaia  PariicuUr  Meeting. 

,  on  the  14lh  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  Harris- 

Tilie,  Harrison  Co.f  Ohio,  Mart  Rhoaob,  widow  of 
Joseph  Rboads,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meetiof?.  Innocence 
and  trust  were  the  characteristici  of  her  life,  and 
her  end  was  peace. 

,  on  the  l8t  of  Second  month,  1866,  at  his 

residence  near  Fallston,  Amob  Benson,  in  the  87th 
year  of  bis  age ;  a  member  of  Little  Fails  Particular 
and  Moothiy  Meetinfi^s. 

Oar  dear  Friend  lived  a  qniet,  nnobtrnsive  life, 
aad  daring  bis  sickness,  which  was  protracted,  he 
fornisbed  comfortable  evidence  to  bis  family  and 
friends  that  he  was  prepared  for  an  entrance  into 
the  blesfed  kingdom  of  eternal  rest  and  peace.  At 
one  time  he  said,  "  I  hare  always  felt  a  care  to  do 
right,  and  though  I  have  sometimes  missed  it,  I  do 
not  feel  it  now  to  stand  against  me,  as  I  see  nothing 
in  my  way."  He  was  much  favored  with  clearness 
of  mind,  and  gave  suitable  counsel  to  his  children 
and  descendants,  advising  them  to  live  plainly  and 
bambly,  to  live  in  peace  with  all,  and  not  to  be  too 
noch  concerned  for  the  world. 

,  on  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1866,  in  War- 
minster, Mabt  D.,  wife  of  Morris  P.  Jarretk  and 
daaghter  of  the  late  Seth  and  Jane  Davis,  in  the 
36th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Montbij 
Meeting,  Pa. 

— -,  on  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  of  diph- 
theria, EvALiNA  LcKENS,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Mary 
Ann  Lukens,  aged  6  years ;  a  member  of  Fall  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  Indiana.  . 

,  on  the  5th  of  First  month,  1866,  William  H. 

LuasNS,  son  of  Allen  and  Mary  Ann  Lukens,  aged 
Dearly  22  years ;  a  member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly 
^^ting,  Indiana. 


Review  of  **^  Declaration"  cfcc,  published  by 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friends  (so  called)  held  in,  Philadelphia  in 
1828.    By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

(Oontinued  ftom  pag«  76.) 

Article  XLIV.  The  Declaration  proceeda 
as  follows:  << Besides  the  palpable  errors  we 
have  ennmerated,  Ellas  Hicks  and  his  ad- 
herents denjf  that  mankind  sustain  any  loss 
through  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  asserting  that  chil- 
dren oome  into  the  world  precisely  in  the  con- 
dition he  did."— i>ec.,  p.  31. 

In  proof  of  the  above  assertions,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  The  Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  183,  and  Phila- 
delphia Sermon,  p.  64,  from  which  I  quote  aa 
follows : 

"  Now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  eee 
what  an  unrighteous  and  wicked  act  it  was  in 
our  first  parents ;  there  never  was  a  greater  evil 
done.  And  we  see  now  that  we  are  his  successors, 
and  that  we  have  every  one  done  the  same 
thing  :  and  not  only  once,  as  Adam  did,  but  we 
have  done  it  many  thousand  times  over."  '^  The 
desire  after  knowledge  was  the  thing  that 
tempted  them,  by  presuming  to  know  good  and 
evil  without  the  Divine  Isght  that  had  been 
given  to  instruct  them,  and  to  keep  them  from 
going  counter  to  the  Divine  command.  Thej 
were  pushed  en  to  decide  for  themselves,  from 
an  apprehension  that  by  so  doing;  by  exercising 
their  own  abilities,  they  would  become  as  GodSy 
knowing  good  and  evil  without  the  aid  of  the 
Divine  mind,  and  counter  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand; but  their  reward  followed  the  act." — 
Quaker y  vol.  1,  p.  182. 

"  Here  we  don't  find  that  Adam  ever  trans- 
gressed but  once ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
Trom  the  historv  that  he  did.  I  consider  this 
view  of  great  moment,  for  this  reason  ;  because 
people  are  so  weak  as  to  imagine,  (and  where 
do  they  get-  the  idea  from,  but  from  the  same 
source  as  Adam,  by  seeking  to  gain  knowledge 
through  an  improper  medium  ?)  they  have 
started  the  notion,  that  we  are  to  stand  accoufil- 
able  for  Adam's  sin  ;  and  that  we  are  losers  by 
it.  But  now,  if  we  reflect  rationally,  I  think 
we  must  be  gainers  by  it.  For  if  we  act  as  ra- 
tional creatures,  we  gain  something  by  seeing  a 
man  drunk ;  for  if  we  have  never  seen  a  man 
drunk  before,  is  it  not  an  example, — a  warning 
for  us  to  avoid  such  an  act  ourselves  ?  Here 
we  see,  now,  what  the  apostle  says,  and  it  is 
true,  that '  The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolish- 
ness with  God ;'  because,  if  we  reasoned  as  we 
ought,  this  act  of  Adam  would  be  a  warning  to 
ail  his  offspring,  and  would  certainly  be  a 
benefit  to  us,  if  we  acted  rightly.  This  is  my 
view,  and  I  give  it  to  you  to  examine."-^  ©na- 
keTy  p.  183. 

<'  In  his  childhood,  he  [Jesus]  was  perfect  in 
innooenoy, — ^free  from  all  kinds  of  defilement, 
~a8  man  was  created  in  the  beginning ;  and  «o 
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H  miffht  heme  been  with  all  tbat  Ood  created, 
as  the  Soripture  declaration  proyes.  They  [oar 
first  parents]  were  made  innocent,  nndenled, 
and  unpolluted  :  but  without  knowledge,  and 
without  anj  capacity  to  obtain  knowledge 
through  ani/  other  meffium  than  thtir  Creator 
They  were  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  receive 
it  from  him,  as  a  Teacher;  but  no  capacity  to 
obtain  true  knowledge  independently  of  their 
Creator.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  state  of  man 
in  the  beginning,  and  of  every  child  when  born 
into  the  world." — PkHada.  /Slermon,  p.  66. 

In  the  above  extracts,  relating  to  the  state  of 
our  first  parents,  there  are  some  views  pecvliar 
to  Blias  Hicks ;  and  therefore  not  chargeable  on 
the  Society. 

The  brevity  of  the  scriptural  account  of  tbe 
original  state  of  our  first  parents,  has  opened  a 
lield  for  much  speculation,  and  a  diversity  of 
opinions  have  been  advanced  by  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject :  and  Elias  Hicks  has 
given  his  views  for  consideration.  In  alluding 
to  them,  the  "  Declaration  ''  has  need  a  form  of 
expression  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of 
more  weighty  as  a  charge,  than  simply  quoting 
the  speaker's  words  would  have  done ;  whilst 
a  part  of  the  context,  which  is  highly  important 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  whole 
▼lew  of  the  subject,  is  withheld.  The  present 
condition  of  man,  and  what  is  needful  for  him, 
is  what  chiefly  concerns  us.  To  this  condition 
the  Sermon  speaks  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
Scripture,  "  AH  have  sinned,  and  fallen  short 
of  the  glory  of  God/'  and  stapd  in  need  of  be- 
ing born  again. 

The  Society  holds  to  the  clear  testimony  of 
Bsekiel  the  prophet,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  That  no  man  is  answerable  for  the 
fltns  of  another ;  and  hence,  that  none  of  Adam's 
posterity  are  accountable  for  his  transgression  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  origir 
nal  sin,  Joseph  Phipps,  on  this  subject,  says, 
*^  To  account  a  child  guilty  or  obnoxious  to 
punishment,  merely  for  an  offence  committed 
t>y  its  parents  before  it  could  have  any  con- 
Bciousness  of  being,  is  inconsistent  both  with 
justice  and  mercy  ;  therefore  no  infant  can  be 
born  with  guijtupon  its  head.'' — Original  and 
present  state  of  Man,  p.  1 2. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  in  the  Ser- 
mons, and  in  the  next  page  to  that  from  which 
the  Declaration  quotes,  and  directly  facing  it, 
we  find  the  following :  <*  As  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  every  act  would  be  a  right- 
eous act.  But  from  this  happy  state  man  fell; 
from  this  blessed  condition  WJB  all  fall  :  for 
aU  have  sinned,  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of 
Ood ;  and,  therefore,  stand  in  need  of  being 
horn  again/* — Ihidj  p.  67. 

The  desires  of  every  infant  prompt  it  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  animal  appetites,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  natural  life :  and  although  this  in- 


dulgence may  be  in  excess,  it  incurs  no  gwU, 
until  it  grows  to  the  years  of  religious  under- 
standing, or  until  the  command  is  given,  *^  Thoa 
shalt  not  eat."  From  this  moment,  every  hu- 
man being  stands  before  his  Creator  as  a  pro- 
bationer. For  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
law,  there  is  a  capacity  fornished  to  obey  ft, 
and  a  consciousness  felt,  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, of  his  free  agency,  as  clearly  as  if  it  was 
announced  to  his  outward  ear,  '*  Uhoose  ye  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve."  (Josh.  xxiv.  15.) 
Taking  up  the  present  condition  of  man  from 
this  point,  is  there  not  a  striking  analogy 
between  his  condition  and  that  of  our  first  pa- 
rents ?  And  is  not  our  own  experience  a  coa- 
firmation  of  their  history,  as  given  by  Moses? 
''  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  tree  to  he  desired  to  make  one  wise, 
[or  happy,]  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  aad 
did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her,  and  he  did  eat."    <jen.  iii. 

It  would  appear  by  this  account,  that  oar 
progenitors  had  desires  and  jMropensities  coo- 
flicting  with  their  Maker's  command,  as  we 
now  have  them,  and  that  they  were  frail,  Hl(6 
ourselves ;  for  they  yielded,  as  it  appears,  to 
i\iQ  first  temptation.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  iu  knowledge  and  expermtt 
they  were  not  far  in  advance  of  us.  Yet  tfaej 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perfect :  fir  a  state 
of  entire  innocence,  and  an  obedience  to  what 
is  made  known  to  us,  however  small  that  know- 
ledge may  be,  is  human  perfection.  ''Ami 
they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he 
should  touch  them :  and  his  disciples  rebtiked 
them  that  brought  them.  Bat  when  Jesus  saw 
it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  then, 
*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
fmrbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  pat 
his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them."  Mark 
X.  13—16. 

Our  first  parents  had  God  for  their  Teacher  and 
Monitor,  with  no  corrupting  examples  preseat 
to  allure  them  from  the  path  of  duty.  Kow,ii 
to  these  advantages  be  added  that  perfection  in 
knowledge  and  acquirements  which  is  ascribed 
to  them,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  so  easily  given  way  to  temptation. 
Granting  the  premises,  they  must  have  been 
more  frail  than  their  posterity. 

Article  XLV.       «<  They  [that  is,  BIJM 
Hicks,]  also  deny  the  existence   of  any  ew* 
spirit,  by  which  man  is  tempted,  distinct  f^oD 
his  own  propensities." — Philada,  Sermons,  pp- 
163, 166,  257,  268. 

In  page  293,  of  the  Philadelphia  Sermons, 
we  read,  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  tbw 
faith  in  creeds  and  the  traditions  of  our  fathert; 
what  is  it?  It  is  worse  than  nothing.  ^^ 
had  better  have  no  faith  at  all.    It  is  no  better 
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tiMn  ihe  frith  of  devilB.  *  Thou  belieyeal  that 
diere  is  ono  Gk>d ;  thon  doest  well :  the  devilH 
«1bo  believe  and  tremble/  Who  are  the  devils  T 
Apostate  men  and  womeo,  who  go  ooDtrary  to 
Ghod:  they  are  all  devils.  Everythtng  that 
is  in  oppomtion  to  the  will  of  Grod,  is  a  devil. 
In  abort,  they  are  nothing  bat  what  oppoies  the 
law  of  light  and  the  Spirit  of  trath  in  the 
heart ;  nothing  bnt  what  is  in  opposition  to  the 
kur  of  GKkI  :  and  that  devil  is  ta  us  all :  assure 
as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  us,  so  sure  the 
devil  is  in  as/' 

And  in  page  163—- <<  Now  all  that  seeking  to 
know  GkKl,  and  this  devil,  or  the  serpent,  with- 
out^ 18  the  work  of  darkness,  saperstitioo,  and 
tradition.  It  hath  no  foundation;  it  is  all 
breath  and  wind,  without  the  power.  We  need 
not  look  wiAout  for  enemu»,  or  friends ;  for  we 
shall  not  find  them  without.  Oar  enemies  are 
tboee  of  our  own  household  :  our  own  propen- 
siiies  and  unrulj^  desires  are  our  greatest,  and  1 
ma^  almost  say,  our  alone  enemies."     .     .     . 

'^  Now  the  serpent,"  says  Fraaob  Howgill, 
<'  was  more  subtile  than  M  the  beasts  of  the 
ield  ;  for  that  was  his  nature,  in  which  he  was 
created ;  and  it  was  good  in  the  motion  of  the 
power;  and,  therefore,  Christ  said,  ^  Be  ye  wise 
an  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves/  And 
though  the  serpent  was  wise  and  subtile,  more 
than  all  the  bossts  of  the  field,  till  he  aeted  and 
moved  without  eommandment,  and  out  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  power,  he  was  not  cursed.  He  that  ean 
T«oeive  this,  let  him/'  **  And  now  he  went  and 
talked  with  the  woman,  and  she  was  good  before, 
being  in  the  motion  of  the  life  and  power :  she 
also  looked  out,  and  not  in  the  power,  and 
reasoned  with  him  out  of  the  power,  eontrary 
to  eommandment '"  *'  and  here  was  the  hegin^ 
ming  of  the  father  of  lies,  and  of  him  who  ppoke 
of  himself,  out  of  the  power,  and  out  of  the 
trwUh;  and  his  beginning  is  without  foundation  ; 
[that  is,  independent  or  distinet  from  man.] 
Mow  he  that  is  wise  in  heart,  read  his  genera- 
iMMt,  or  who  made  him.  Now  appeared  the 
aogel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  not  before,-^ 
and  made  war  against  the  power, — ogainflt  the 
Lnmb.  Pp.  185,  186. 

All  our  propensities  and  desires  are  good, 
**  in  the  motion  of  the  power;"  and  whil^  we 
iwanin  here,  moving  and  noting  in  and  under 
tkin  heavenly  power,  the  serpent  has  no  *'  foun- 
dation "  in  us.  "  The  prinoe  of  this  world 
oometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me."  John  xiv. 
30.  '*  From  whenoe  eome  wars  and  fightings 
among  youF  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
yomr  lawft,  that  war  in  your  members  f*  Q^  The 
spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.") 
^  Te  lust,  and  have  not :  ye  kill,  and  desire  to 
have,  and  oaanot  obtain  :  je  fight,  and  war,  yet 
ye  have  not,  beeause  ye  ask  not.  Ye  ask,  and 
veeeive  not,  beeause  ye  ask  amias,  that  ye  may 
fwsuma  it  upon  your  lusts,     fe  adulterers 


and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  fHend- 
ship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  f  Who- 
soever, therefore,  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world, 
is  the  enemy  of  G-od.  Do  you  think  that 
the  Soripture  saith  in  vain,  *  The  spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  tif  lusfeth  to  ENVr.?'  "     James  iv. 

According  to  Francis  Howgill,  the  '*  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit "  had  his  beginning  in  man's 
disobedience ;  and  out  of  man,  he  is  without 
foundation ;  and  they  who  are  wise  may  read 
bis  generation,  and  who  made  and  makes  him,^ 
in  their  own  hearts.  .  .  .        • 

Article  XLVI.  "  Heaven,"  they  say,  "  is 
a  state,  and  not  a  place^  by  any  means/' 

The  blessed  Jesus  taught  the  same  doctrine. 
^*  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obser- 
vation ;  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo,  here  1  or  Lo 
there !  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you."     Luke  xvii.  20. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  state/'  <<  For 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ; 
but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,     Rom.  xiv.  7. 

'^This  kingdom,"  says  Joseph  Pbipps, 
<' stands  not  in  locality,  not  in  any  here,  or 
there.  It  stands  in  an  infinite  and  heavenly 
spirit,  life,  and  nature,  wherein  nothing  impure 
can  live  or  enter/'     P.  208. 

(To  be  oonolnded.) 
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THE  GIVraL   AND   THE  OIFTS. 

The  path  I  trod  bo  pleasant  was  and  fair, 

I  coanted  it  life's  best ; 
Forgettiog  that  Thoa,  Lord,  hadst  placed  me  there. 

To  joarnej  toward  Thj  rest. 

Forgetting  that  the  path  was  onlj  good, 

Because  the  homeward  waj  ; 
I  held  its  ^U9t  beauty  where  I  stood : — 

I  thought  these  gleamt  the  day  ! 

I  know  I  might  have  seen  in  every  star 

That  sheds  its  light  on  me, 
A  lamp  of  Thine,  set  out  to  guide  from  far 

My  steps  toward  home  and  Thee ; — 

Hare  heard  in  streams  with  bending  grasses  clad. 

Which  sparkled  through  the  sod, 
The  music  of  the  river  that  makes  glad 

The  city  of  our  God  j — 

In  flowers  plucked  to  wither  in  my  hand, 

Or  passed  with  lingering  feet, 
Have  read  my  Father's  promise  of  a  land 

Where  flowers  are  still  more  sweet. 

And  I  have  knelt,  how  oftee,  thanking  Thee 

For  what  Thy  love  hath  gireQ ! 
Tbea  turned  away  to  bend  to  these  my  knee, 

And  seek  in  these  my  Heaven  I 

Foriri^  lue  that  T,  looking  for  the  day, 

Forgot  whence  it  would  shine ; 
And  turned  Thy  helps  to  reasons  for  delay, 

And  loved  not  Thee,  but  Thine. 

Tet  most  for  the  cold  heart  with  which  I  write 

Of  sin  80  faintly  felt  ;— 
This  frost  of  doubt,  this  darkness  as  of  night, 

Thy  love  ean  cheer  and  melt. 
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On  me,  unworthy,  shed,  O  Lord,  the  glow 

Of  Thy  dear  light  and  love; 
That  I  may  walk  with  trusting  faith  below, 

Toward  the  fair  land  above ; 

That  I  may  learn  in  all  Thy  gifts  to  see 

The  love  that  on  me  smiled, 
And  find  In  all  I  have  a  thought  of  Thee, 

Who  thus  has  blessed  Thy  child  : 

•And  most  in  what  Thy  tender  est  love  hath  given- 

Those  to  my  heart  most  dear  ; 
.Kay  I,  thro'  these,  look  upward  to  thy  Heaven, 

In  these  find  Thee  most  near. 

— lAicy  Fletcher, 


^m 


LINES. 

Soggestad  by  tb«  appeannee  of  a  Batfcorfly  in  Winter. 
Too  fratt  for  many  a  Summer  day, 
When  Sol  admits  his  scantiest  ray, 

How  dare  thou  fly  ? 
Thou  canst  not  hear  a  voice  of  Spring  ; 
Away  o'er  seaa  she  folds  her  wing 

To  pale  and  die. 

Perhaps  thou  heardst  the  squirrels  leap ; 
Or  did  a  worm  disturb  thy  sleep' 

In  couch  of  mold  7 
Say,  did  the  tiny  chickadee 
In  wanton  sport  awaken  thee 

To  see  thy  gold? 

For  brighter  than  the  mine  or  mint 
Is  the  rare  beauty  of  thy  tint, 

Thou  almost  naught. 
If  God  so  fashioned  thee  with  care, 
Then  they  who  His  own  image  bear, 

Are  strangely  wrought 

"^       Through  Winter's  icy  mantle  rent 
We  bail  thee  as  a  blessing  sent 

To  cheer  our  way : 
For  thou  canst  touch  and  teach  the  heart 
More  than  a  thousand  charms  of  art, 

In  ambient  play. 

Thou  hast  no  voice  thou  silent  thing, 
Thou  only  hast  a  golden  wing. 

And  yet  we  love 
To  see  thee  in  the  Winter  air. 
Though  but  a  breath  may  chill  thee  there 
From  blast  above. 

It  is  a  simple  thought  I  know ; 

Bat  when  the  wintry  tempests  blow, 

Mayst  thou  be  hid, 
Kot  in  a  silent  grave  to  lie. 
But  where,  when  Spring  is  passing  by, 

Thou  mayst  be  bid 

To  rise  again — again  to  shine, 
A  witness  of  the  Power  divine, 

In  shadows  set. 
A  thing  so  simple,  frail,  and  weak, 
May  to  some  sceptic  error  speak 

Repentance  yet. 
PropheUtowfiy  lU.  B.  A. 

.  »  mm  ■  I 

ExTENSiVB  Coal  Fiklds. — The  extent  of 
the  bitumiDOQS  coal  field  sQrroundiDg;  Pittsburg 
is  fiflen  thousand  square  miles,  or  eight  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  upper  seam 
of  coal  in  this  area,  ratiog  at  an  average  depth 
of  eight  feet,  is  estimated  to  contain  53,516,430 
000  tons  of  ooal,  which  at  two  dollars  per  ton, 
or  a  little  over  seven  cents  per  bushel,  would 
be  worth  $108,032,860,000— a  sum  equal  to 
the  pajment  of  the  national  debt  nearly  twenty 


seven  times,  supposing  it  to  be  four  thoasand 
millions ;  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  gold  and 
silver  products  of  California  and  Nevada  for 
more  tl&an  a  thousand  jeans,  even  if  they  yielded 
one  hundred  millions  annnally. 

Lloyd's 

Everybody  has  heard  of  "  Lloyd's."  Every- 
body has  seen  the  word  ^  thousand  times  in  the 
newspapers,  and  of  all  familiar  names  known  to 
us  in  connection  with  commerce,  whether  it 
home  or  abroad,  none  is  more  familiar  than  this. 
Yet  few  people,  comparatively,  have  any  definite 
idea  of  what  is  comprised  under  this  signtfioaDt 
monosyllable,  or  of  the  real  nature  of  the  es- 
tablishment to  which  it  gives  a  name,  and 
which  is  almost  as  well  known  among  the  mer- 
chants of  every  commercial  country  in  the 
world  as  it  is  in  London. 

Near  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
there  is  a  rather  confined  area,  from  which  a 
spacious  winding  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a 
sort  of  ante-chamber  of  no  great  dtmensions.  Up 
and  down  these  stairs,  between  the  bonrB  of 
eleven  or  so  in  the  forenoon,  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  there  is  a  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
business  faces — not  particularly  jolly  or  merry 
faces  at  any  time,  but  faces  with  a  responsible 
expression  about  them,  and  of  the  reflective  and 
calculating  character.  They  are  always  going 
up  and  down,  one  current  meeting  the  other, 
and  passing,  with  few  words  of  gi^etiog  sod  no 
delays.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  staii«,  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  Gibson's  grand  marble 
statue  of  Huskisson,  the  effect  of  which  is  more 
than  half  lost,  from  the  di8adva.ntageou8  position 
it  occupies.  Then  there  is  a  statue  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  by  Jjough,  mnch  better  seen, 
but,  as  a  work  of  art,  not  so  well  worth  seeing; 
besides  which,  there  is  Lyddehker's  memorial, 
and  that  handsome  tablet  in  the  wall,  placed 
there  as  a  testimonial  to  the  '<  Times''  news- 
paper, in  commemoration  of  the  exposure  by 
that  journal  of  a  gigantic  commercial  conspiracy 
which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  whole  of  the 
tradb  of  London. 

From  this  ante-chamber  are  the  entrancefl 
guarded  by  liveried  functionaries,  to  the  sub- 
scription rooms — for  the  chambers  of  Lloyd  > 
are  only  open  to  the  subscribers,  or  to  those 
who  have  business  with  them.  We  are  suffered 
to  pass  on,  however,  and  the  next  minute  are 
in  the  underwriters'  room.  This  is  a  lofty 
apartment,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
some  fifly  wide.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
striking  in  its  appearance  A  number  of  large 
tables  and  seats,  ranged  down  each  side  and 
along  the  centre,  with  books,  papers,  and  writing 
materials,  present  nothing  extraordinary;  ftod 
yet  if  you  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  here  mil- 
lions of  money  are  literally  at  stake  every  hoor 
— ^that  not  a  breese  can  blow  in  any  latitude, 
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not  a  ttonn  ean  bunt,  not  a  fog  oan  riae,  in  any 
pari  of  the  wide  ooean  that  girdles  the  world, 
without  reeordinff  ita  hiatorj  here,  in  anoh 
characters  as  tell  of  loaS;  discredit,  perhaps 
ntter  ruin — yon  may  well  hold  yoar  oreath, 
aod  acknowledge  that,  common-place  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact as  are  the  details  of  the  spot,  it  is 
yet  a  centre  of  reritable  and  profound  interest. 
For  it  is  here  that  the  bnsineas  of  marine  in- 
rarance  is  traosaeted — a  business  the  ramifica- 
tioDs  of  which  reaeh  all  round  the  world,  aod 
jrhoee  operations  are  so  essential  to  the  main- 
tenaoce  of  the  world's  commerce,  that  were  it 
to  oome  suddenly  to  a  stand-stiil,  one  half  of 
the  existing  traffio  of  the  nations  would  be  par- 
alysed, laanranoe  is  continually  the  basis  of 
credit,  eTen  on  share.  If  you  could  not  insure 
your  life,  you  would  hardly  raise  a  loan  on  your 
personal  security ;  and  if  you  could  not  insure 
your  housei  the  mortgagee  would  not  lend  you 
nearly  the  amount  upon  it  which  he  now  does. 
But  at  sea  the  risks  are  beyond  all  comparison 
greater,  and  the  necessity  of  insuring  against 
them,  of  course,  correspondingly  so.  Every 
pradent  man,  therefore,  who  has  capital  thus 
eodangered  (unless  it  be  such  an  amount  as  he 
can  afford  to  lose,  and  he  is  inclined  to  specu- 
late) insures  it  against  loss ;  if  the  vessel  which 
]Mj  or  which  contains,  his  Tenture  be  lost,  he 
nooren  his  capital  because  he  has  insured  it ; 
if  it  esoape  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  make  a 
prosperous  voyage,  he  can  easily  spare  to  pay 
the  premium  oat  of  the  profit.  The  insurers, 
or  underwriters,  must  of  course  bo  men,  or 
firms,  who  have  large  capitol  at  command,  and 
they  onght  to  be  men  with  sufficient  prudence 
and  integrity  to  restrain  them  ^m  incurring 
liabilities  which  they  are  unable  to  meet.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  underwriters  of  Lloyd's 
itand  pre-eminent  throughout  the  world  for 
these  indispensable  qualifications. 

Those  huge  books  on  the  tables  near  the  bar 
eontain  daily  entries  regarding  vessels  at  sea. 
The  one  on  the  right  is  filled  with  safe  arrivals 
at  the  destined  port — ^while  that  on  the  left  re- 
cords every  speicies  of  accident,  disaster,  and 
loai,  as  soon  as  these  causalities  are  known. 
There  was  a  rather  spiteful  gale  in  the  Channel 
for  several  entire  days  last  week ;  and  in  eon- 
sequence  you  see  gloomy,  prophetic  faces  bend- 
ing over  the  <<  casualty  book,''  looks  ominous 
of  disaster,  and  unfortunately  not  a  few  &oes 
which  tell  that  the  omen  has  been  fulfilled. 

Oast  your  eye  round  the  room,  and  you  may 
we  iransactiona  of  marine  insurance  actually 
Mgotiating  in  your  presence.  Yon  sexagena- 
rian, for  example,  sitting  at  ihe  comer  of  that 
table,  his  chin  resting  on  his  clenched  hand,  and 
^  eyebrows  somewlmt  studiously  knit,  is  list- 
ening to  the  under-toned  but  emphatic  talk  of 
the  slim,  wiry  figure  standing  by  his  side.  The 
kttsr  is  a  ship-broker^  who  luis  oome  to  efieot  an 


insurance  for  a  few  thousands  on  the  ''  Betsy 
Jane,"  which  sailed  for  California,  round  Cape 
Horn,  four  months  back.  She  was  spoken  in 
latitude  36^  south,  and  longitude  40^  west,  all 
well,  seven  weeks  out.  The  broker  offers  a  cer- 
tain percentage  for  the  risk ;  but  the  under- 
writer does  not  seem  fascinated  with  the  pre- 
mium proposed,  and  keeps«  rather  stolid  counte- 
nance while  the  other  talks  on.  He  knows  the 
"  Betsy  Jane  "  to  be  A  1  on  the  li&t,  and  he 
knows  too  that  she  was  spoken  with,  as  the  bro- 
ker says,  for  that  fact  is  duly  recorded  in  the 
'^  books;"  but  it  is  a  long  while  since  that  news 
came,  and  the  la»t  accounts  from  Yalpwraiso 
said  nothing  about  her.  The  good  ship,  in  all 
probability,  is  perfectly  safe,  and  may  be  even 
now  entering  the  harbor ;  but  also,  she  ma^  have 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  South  American  coast,  or 
on  some  coral  reef  in  the  South  Seas,  or  she 
may  have  met  with  ice  in  beating  round  the 
Horn  and  foundered.  Who  knows  f  Such  are 
the  elements  which  an  underwriter  has  to  take 
into  consideration  in  calculating  the  probabili- 
ties which  guide  his  transactions.  The  **  Betsy 
Jane"  will  be  insured,  notwithstanding,  for  the 
averages  and  the  chances  are  all  in  her  favor; 
but  the  broker  will  have  to  come  down  with  a 
higher  premium  than  he  has  offered. 

To  assist  such  calculations  as  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  risks  on  our  own  and  neighboring 
coasts,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  room  a  curious 
piece  of  mechanism,  called  an  anemometer,  or 
windgauge.  This  instfument  is  so  contrived  as 
to  register,  by  means  of  pencilled  records  of  its 
own  writing,  the  force  of  the  wind  as  it  is  ex« 
erted  against  a  large  fan  on  the  roof  of  tbe  Ex* 
change  during  both  day  and  night,  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  We  know  not  what 
may  be  the  actual  utility  of  this  instroment  as 
yet.  When  the  courses  and  revolutions  of 
storm  circles  are  better  known — when  the  phe- 
nomena of  air- currents  can  be  delineated  on  the 
chart  with  something  like  certainty — when  that 
scienoe  of  which  Lieutenant  Maury  is  head  and 
chief  shall  have  been  thoroughly  thought  out 
and  its  results  fairly  mastered— it  may  be  that 
then  every  fitful  mark  of  the  anemometer  may 
be  fraught  with  sou^  knowledge,  and  form  a 
key  to  the  law  of  storms  all  the  world  over.  In 
that  case,  and  whenever  that  time  shall  arrive, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  the  risks  of  navigation 
will  be  less,  and  the  costs  of  insurance  in  pro- 
portion. 

(To  b«  «oaolndad.) 


Vrom  the  XTMtsellst. 
NIAGARA  IN   WINTEB. 

The  24th  of  January,  1866,  was  a  wjute  day 
in  mv  calendar.  I  passed  it  amongst  the  white 
wonders  of  the  ioe  of  Niagara.  For  a  score  or 
more  of  years,  as  old  inhabitants  assured  me, 
there  had  been  nothing  like  it.    The  marvels 
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o£  thA  gnMndestof  th#f|lMieffft  anoagti  the  Ai|)ft 
did  not'  BttrpasB  iU  Id  some  aspebts  they  did 
not  equal  it. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  20ih,  was  al- 
meat  aommer-like  in  mildneaa,  and  rtiny.  Bat 
before  night  the  weather  grew  inteneely  oold, 
and  the  wind  .blew  a  gale.  The  morning  of  the 
Sabbath  saw  the  waten  of  th^  eataraot  greatly 
swollen,  and  hnge  masses  of  iee  dashing  down 
the  abyss.  Whole  fields  of  it^  oracked  and  torn 
in  the  rapids  above,  pinnged  headlong  into  the 
awful  eanldron,  and  were  then  ground  and 
dashed  into  myriads  of  fragmeiria.  It  must  haTO 
been  a  mi^nifioent  sight. 

But  what  was  more  marTellouS)  the  iee  had 
become  jamed,  ot  was  jammiM[>  from  shore  to 
shore;  so  that  on  the  SabbaOi,  from  the  very 
foot  of  the  i^'alls  almost  to  the  Suspension 
Bridge — two  miles — there  was  one  compact 
mass  of  it.  The  narrow  channel  could  not  dis- 
gorge the  masses  which  had  come  irom  the 
broader  surfaces  above,  and  the  aocumulationsy 
held  more  firmly  by  congelation,  choked  up  the 
outlet  5  and  when  the  wild  waters  swept  and 
eddied  underneath,  the  foot  of  man  could  pass 
in  safety  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  I   . 

But  water  and  ice  had  not  finished  their  work 
in  building  this  marble  bridge.  It  must  be 
lifted  and  torn  and  ridged.  I(  must  have  pro- 
found fissures,  into  which  one  might  look  with 
awe,  wild  hummocks,  and  broad  fialds  of  terrific 
roughness — roughness  which  [  can  equal  in 
memory  only  by  the  lava  of  Vesuvius,  freely 
poured  and  cooled  from  the  side  of  the  rent 
crater,  and  this  was  effected  by  continuous  a»- 
cessions  of  ice,  which,  coming  over  the  cataract, 
plunged  under  the  surface,  and  by  the  violence 
of  the  water,  swept  onward,  lifted  the  mighty 
mass  bodily  on  its  back.  In  this  way  the  ice 
was  perhaps  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness! 

It  was  thus  that  I  saw  it  on  the  24th.  Go- 
ing at  once  down,  at  the  inclined  plane,  to  the 
ferry — ^just  below  the  cataract — I  crossed  over 
to  the  Canada  side  on  foot,  went  to  Table 
Bock,  passed  under  the  sheet,  and  came  baek 
at  I  went.  Many  others  were  performing  the 
samo  feat. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  clear  and  brilliant, 
and  a  myriad  ieiles  were  pendent  from  every 
point  where  precipice  projeeted.  Just  under 
Table  Rock  a  vast  column  had  formed,  as  if  to 
say,  "  What  is  left  of  this  ancient  stand-point 
shall  never  perish  V'  Beside  it,  was  a  an  ice- 
stalagmite,  perhaps  two  feet  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, and  just  high  enough  to  serve  as  an 
altar,  and  crowned  with  rounded  crystals  which 
might  well  be  taken  for  crowded  garlands,  flow 
Nature,  in  hek  most  fantastic  formsy  aeama  to 
speak  of  God  I  Under  the  FaH,  where  the  rook 
is  hollowed  frw  the  above  like  a  seailopK shell, 
was  pevhapa  the  highest  coneentiation  of  beauty. 


This  wtes  one  inerastation  of  icidea,  glittsrini 
like  diamonda  in  the  sun.  Under  foot,  hQ|i 
banks  of  ice  had  formed,  inclining  inward,  lo 
tbat  the  fooling  was  more  than  safe ;  the  oilj 
effort  needed — to  a  certain  distanee--*was  to 
keep  fKHD  eliding  away  from  the  water  plottp 
against  the  rocky  wall. 

Above,  in  the  vicinity  of  Table  Book,  the 
whole  surface  was  one  glare  of  ioe  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice ;  and  I  shuddered  at  tbe 
thought  of  a  careless  step  plunging  one  don- 
ward  to  an  awful  death.  At  this  point  the  io^ 
spray  was  pouring  like  rain,  making  tbiokw 
and  thicker  the  marble  sheet  which  hid  tke 
ground. 

In  going  over  I  had  not  sighted  well  m] 
course,  and  so  found  myself  in  a  world  of  white- 
ness and  roughness.  But  in  returning  I  marked 
a  path  where  an  eddy,  apparently,  had  depoeiked 
a  semi*circle  of  finely  ground  ice,  almost  fron 
shore  to  shore;  and  on  this  I  made  the  pasaige 
homeward'Witb  twice  the  ease  t&at  I  had  gone 
abroad.    Blest  is  the  path  ever  that  leaden 

HOMS  I 

Just  under  the  American  Fall,  and  io  front 
of  it,  I  got  a  view  the  memory  of  which  a  lil»* 
time  could  not' efface.  The  spray,  fipeesiog  m 
it  fell,  had  built  up  on  the  icy  foundatioo  a  sin- 
cession  of  hills  froM  thirty  lo  fifty  feel  in  hetf^ 
above  the  surrounding  surface.  They  weie 
beautifully  rounded  like  a  sugar  leaf,  and  al- 
most  as  white.  One  of  these  I  climbed,  eod 
from  it  looked  down  into  the  awful  glooia  and 
madness  of  the  plunging  water.  At  my  leftf 
half  hidden  in  the  mist,  waa  another,  and  ap* 
parently  still  another.  It  was  at  this  pcint  tha 
the  sense  of  awe  cohnioated. 

Bedimbing  the  bank,  past  ice  enoniBtiig 
rock,  and  tree,  and  shrub,  ioe  everywhere,! 
croflsed  to  Goat  Island.  The  passage  to  Te^ 
rapin  Tower  waa  barred  and  marked  '^  Danger* 
oua."  But  it  was  barred  more  effectively  I17 
the  ice,  which  so  covered  the  path  by  whiefa 
you  desoend  to  it,  that  it  was  like  letttag  yov 
self  go  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a  catbedfil 
tostartforit.  But  finding  aplaoe  where  a  deseent 
was  possible  I  let  myself  down  by  trees  and 
rocks,  and  was  soon  at  the  Tower.  Here,  aondit 
spray  and  thunder,  I  caught  the  final  gleiT 
The  Sea  of  Ice  was  before  me ;  the  mad,  oold 
waten  rolled  and  jdunged  in  their  awful  de^ 
cent;  terror  and  sublimity  held  high  oarfii' 
val ;  While  on  either  hand,  arehing  one  fnm 
the  American  and  one  from  the  Canada  side-- 
as  if  to  whisper  of  hope  and  heaven  amidst  tboie 
symbols  of  perdition  and  the  pii^floated  a 
quivering  rainbow.  J*  A.  P* 

Obtevw  it  syaMiMi  in  a  troe,  wheat  btft 
fruitis  in  the  hiffksti  bmnehea. 

/MAy  disaenl/iexpreni  it  with  modeialioBi 
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Wnm  Mendt*  InttJUnwnew. 

AXYISW  OF  TSS  WEATHIS,  *0. 
TRIED   MOITH. 


Rftin  daring  some  portion  of 

Uic  24  honrSf  m»......m 

Bftin  all  or  n^rlj  all  daj,.^ 
Snow — iacl'g  very  slight  &1U 
Cload/,  withont  fltoriiiB,^.... 
Clear,  in  the  ordiuarj  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,...^. 


TmraaiTvat,  kam,  dbaths, 
*c. 

Ifoan  temperature  of  3d 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Bigbesi  do.  daring  month, 

Loire^t   do.       do.      do. 

Baiq  doriog  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  cnrreot  weeks 
for  1865  and  fiTe  for  1866, 


1865. 


13  dajt. 
2     " 

0    " 
8     " 


8 


i( 


31     " 


1865. 


47.49 
73.50 
25.00 
4.71  in. 


deg. 


IC 


1866. 


8  dajs. 
2  <« 

6  « 

7  " 

9  " 


31  " 


1866. 


1495 


40.85  deg. 
72.00  " 
18.00  " 
2.15  in. 


1381 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
3d  month  for  the  past  ievgnty-tevm 
7«ars, ^m 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1859, 

Lowest  do.        do.        do.     1843 

COMPABISOV   Of   BAIV. 

1865. 

First  month  .a...., ,     3.61  inch. 

Second  month. ........ , 

Tfiird  month 


39.08  deg. 


48.25 
30.00 


M 


5.83 
4.71 


a 
It 


1866. 

3.14  inch. 
6.61     " 

2.15  « 


ToUls, 


14.15  in.       11.90  in. 


The  aboTe  exhibit  shows  the  month  under  review 
of  the  present  year  to  have  been  colder  all  through, 
incladiag  even   the  exiremei,  than  last  year. 

It  was  sbpposed  by  many  that  the  15th  of  the 
BODtb  i/ui  jf^ar  was  almost  unprecedented  tor  heat ; 
but  we  find  that  on  the  3Ut  of  same  month  Uut  jfeoTj 
oaiy  sis  days  later,  the  temperature  was  a  degree 
snd  a  half  higher  I 

Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  PeonsylTania  Hospital,  has 
kindlj  furaisbed  us  with  some  interesting  statistical 
matter,  from  which  we  select  the  following  as  the 
lowest  temperatures. 

1843.  1865.  1866.  18M. 

Viifefa  24,  12  deg. 

25,  20 


t. 


t» 


u 
tl 
tt 
tt 


Mr 

27, 
28. 
29, 


21 
26 
36 
33 


u 
<t 
II 


1865. 
23 
23 
29 
35 
27 
27 


26 
27 


20.50 
18.00 
26.00 
32.00 


Their  record,  as  abore,  commences  with  1825,  and 
18  degrees  is  the  lowest  temperature  they  hare  on 
record  as  late  in  (he  month  as  the  26th,  and  yet  only* 
two  days  earlier  in  1843,  it  dropped  to  12  deg! 

U  will  be  noticed  that  year  has  already  been 
ebrontcled  In  this  review  as  containing  the  coldest 
Third  month  on  a  record  of  seyenty  six  years. 

The  decrease  of  deaths  this  year  as  compared  with 
Ivi  ia  worthy  of  notice.  If  we  deduct  the  last  woek'e 
number  from  this  year,  so  as  to  make  each  month 
consist  of  four  teeekt^  we  will  hare  them  stand  1493 
for  1865  and  1101  for  1866. 

PBi^kPibrBU,  4th  mo*  3d«  1866.      I.  M.  Ebui. 


ation  for  the  Aid  and  EUoatum  of  the  Freedmen, 

OAnnenU.    Valut. 
No.  31,  1  box,  J.  B.  Dugdale,  Ht  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,  containing     75  $115  00 
'*   33,  1  bale,  A.  M.   Arlott,   Centre- 

ville,Md 92        87  00 

"  34,  1    "    J.Wesley  Pritchard,  Cen- 

treTille,  Md 96        91  00 

"  35,  1     "    Maria    Mann,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C 34        41  00 

<*  37,  1  box,  Philena  Heald,  St.  He- 
lena, 8.  C. 174      225  OO 

"   38,1     "    Mary  A.Taylor,  Mt.  Plea- 
sant, S.  C 98      129  00 

"   40,  1     **    B.  Ella  Wax,   Mt.  Plea- 
sant, 8.  C 240      317  00 

"  41,  1     "     Gen.  John  Kly,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky 237      290  00 

"  36,  1     ''    Almira  G.  Fales,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 248      163  00 


"   39,  1 


II 


1294 
Books,  Jos.  Dutch,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C '. 20  00 

1  lot  Tools,  Gornelia  Hancock,  8.  G.      45  60 
1  bale  Dry  Goods,  Louisa  Ricks,  Wash» 

iogton,  D;.0...«.M « 72>M' 

Oavden  Seeds,  to  Philena  Heald,  W. 

Walton  and  GL  Hanoock         26i^Y5 


$1620  2§ 
Total,  1ft  paekages,  oontainiag   1094  garmeals) 
dry  goods,  books,  garden  tools,  seeds,  Ste, 

Information  has  been  received  ttaa*  there  are  neap 
in  Washington  one  hundred  and.  fifty  freedmen  wiio 
haTO  obtained  transportation  to  go  Mast  and  North, 
but  who  are  detained  in  that  city  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing, the  *'  supply  of  men's  garments  haring  all  bee» 
given  out.  TtM  Bureau  has  a  few  shirts  aail^ 
drawers  only, — no  eoatiy  panUf  nor  HoekoffeJ*  Thta^ 
committee  solicit  cast-off  clothing  of  this  descriptssa 
to  meet  tha  emergenoy.  Oontribations  of  all  kiadB' 
may  be  sonc  to 

HiMir  If.  Laiwi^  Jk-eaeweTf 
No.  30  N.  Tt^iM  St. 
J^UMa,,  4th  mo.  4,  186Si 


ITEMS. 

Mmaitcipatioh  CoMPLiTno  iM  RossiA. — A  St.  Peters- 
burg letter  says  that  an  imperial  ukase,  just  issued, 
completes  the  work  of  -emancipation  decreed  five 
years  ago  by  the  regulation  of  Second  month  19; 
1861,  and  applies  it  to  all  the  peasants  of  the  etii/e 
domains.  That  class,  personally  emancipated  in 
1861,  had  remained  prorislonally  under  the  admin- 
isti ation  of  the  crown,  but  the  government  has  en- 
tered resolntely  on  the  task  of  throwing  many  of  its 
works  into  the  hands  of  private  persons.  Several 
factories  and  forges  have  already  been  given  np. 
The  new  ukase  prescribes  to  the  Ministers  of  tbe 
interior  and  of  the  Domains  the  task  of  agreeing 
together  for  putting  all  the  prescriptions  into  exe- 
cution in  the  course  of  six  months.  On  the  19th 
of  Bighth  month  next  there  wUl  be  in  Russia  hnt 
one  and  the  same  class  of  peasant  proprietors  or- 
ganized in  communes. 

Cosouss.— Among  the  bills  passed  in  the  Senite 
was  one  incorporating  the  National  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  one  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  o»t« 
standing  traasury  balances.  The  bill,  amendatosy 
of  tho  hakim*  corpue  act  of  1963^  and  relieving  UuMivd* 
States  officers  from  penalties  nudsr  State  lawt,  fbt 
aott  d0M4tt  thoit  oftoial  oafMilfr,  was  repoitaA  §mm 
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the  Jadiciarj  Committee.  The  bUI  to  facilitate  pos- 
tal, military  aod  commercial  commanicatioo  between 
the  States  vas  reported.  A  joint  resolution  was 
adopted,  authorizing  and  requiring  the  SecretHry  of 
War  to  take  measures  to  preserre  from  desecration 
the  graves  of  Union  solillttrs  who  fell  in  the  war  or 
died  in  the  hospital,  and  to  secure  proper  burial- 
places  where  thej  muy  be  interred,  and  the  spot  kept 
lacred  forever.  A  bill  to  amend  and  reorganize  the 
national  currency  t*ct,  prescribing  new  regulations 
for  theOeliTery  of  circulating  notes,  was  presented  and 
referred.  A  reconstruction  resolution,  proTiding  for 
the  admission  of  the  Lately-rebellious  25tates  under 
oectatn  conditions,  one  of  which  consists  in  conferring 
the  privilege  of  voting  upon  colored  persons  who 
can  read  and  wtite  und  pay  taxes,  was  presented  by 
Lane,  of  Kansas,  as  embodying  the  Presidential 
policy.  The  veto  of  civil  rights  bill  was  taken  up  and 
the  objections  of  the  Fresident  considered  at  length. 
It  was  finally  carried  over  the  objections  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-three  to  fifteen.  The  loan  bill  was  Uken 
up,  it  having  been  reported  from  the  committee 
without  amendment.  After  some  debate  it  was 
passed.    It  now  goes  to  the  President  for  approval. 

House. — The  bill  to  establish  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education  was  reported  from  the  committee.  The 
design  of  the  bill  is  not  to  attempt  any  control  of  the 
•chool  system  of  States,  but  rather  to  assist  and 
foster  them.  The  bill  to  facilitate  the  pajment  of 
balances  due  to  United  States  creditors,  and  the  bill 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Smithsonian  Library  to  that 
of  Congress,  were  passed.  A  report  was  made  from 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  matter  of  placing 
portraits  of  living  persons  on  the  Qoreroment  bonds 
and  currency.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  none  such 
ihonld  in  future  be  placed  on  the  securities,  and  the 
report  was  adopted.  A  resolution  declaring  that  the 
firandulent  collection  aod  withholding  of  claims  by 
■elf-styled  claim  agents  shall  be  considered  and 
punished  as  embezslement  and  grand  larceny  are 
punished,  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  message 
was  received  from  the  President  recommending  a 
modification  of  the  test  oath.  The  civil  rights  bill 
was  taken  np  and  passed — ^yeas  122 — nays  41.  The 
Speaker  then  aanounced  that  the  bill  haying  received 
the  requisite  vote  of  two  thirds  in  each  House,  over 
the  veto,  it  had  become  a  law. 

Thi  Frbidmim. — ^The  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  freedmen's  bureau  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in 
his  report  for  the  2nd  month,  says,  on  the  question 
of  free  labor : 

<*  Almost  without  exception  the  planters  report  that 
their  freed  men  laborers  are  working  to  their  entire 
latlsfaction.  He  thinks  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  good  and  sufficient  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  whites  are  good  and  sufficient  for 
the  negroes ;  but  the  people  who  have  been  educated 
nuder  the  slave  system  cannot,  or  will  not  see  this. 
They  demand  some  compulsory  system  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  late  slaves,  which  is  only  a  substitute 
for  slavery  by  another  name.'' 

The  Fceedmen  in  Richmond,  celebrated  the  first 
anniversary  of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  on  the 
3d  inst.  Several  thousand  men  assembled  in  Capitol 
Square,  where  an  address  was  delivered.  Qood  order 
prerailed  during  the  day. 

BELLKVCK  VEMALK  INSTITUTE.— A  tfOAKDiMO-ScHOOL 
VOR  Gnu.  The  Spring  ami  Bammmer  Term  of  this  inati- 
tvtton,  will  eommeDoe  frih  mo.  'JLft,  ISetf,  and  oontinoe  in  seedun 
twelf  e  weeks.  JTur  details  see  CIreular,  feo  obtain  whkb,  address 
the  l^rinciiMk,  AtUeboro*  P.  0.,  Bucks  countj,  Fa. 

ISEAJIL  J.  aaAHAlIt,       I  OJ«*|«^u 

tC  av  n  fir.  414.  J  ass  P.  OtasAM^      /  "W«PWS. 


THE  8absoribm%  Bxecnton  of  Wm.  Hopkins,  «f  flamasl,  de> 
ceased,  will  seU  at  Pnbllo  Auction^  on  the  premises,  oa  Third* 
day,  24th  of  4th  Month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  ilt  fair,  if  not,  tbe 
uoxt/atr  dajf  Uurta/ter^)  one  of  the  most  desirable  Cu-iiu  on  Deer 
Cr«ek,  Uarfi>rd  Couutj,  Maryland,  known  by  the  name  of  "iJ- 
berton,''  containing  110  acres,  In  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  tits- 
ated  2^  miles  from  Tide- Water  Gana^  and  a  half  mile  from  tlie 
Tillage  of  l>ariington,  eonyenient  to  vajious  places  of  Pablic  Wor- 
ship, Mills,  Ae.;  improved  by  adwolUng  house  and  barn.  Also, 
at  the  same  time  aud  place,  a  tract  of  land,  principally  wooded, 
oontslning  U7  acres.  Also,  another  tract  of  wood  land  oontaisiDg 
b  acres,  i  mile  fttun  tbe  village  of  I>nblin.  Also.  10  d^reauf  wuod 
land,  S  miles  north  of  Dublin,  all  in  said  county  and  Stiae.  A\mi, 
at  the  same  time  and  plaee  8  head  of  Stock  Cailltf,  Ao^  Ac. 

Terms  for  Keal  J£stai«— <one>third  cash  ou  day  of  sale,  one-third 
in  six,  and  the  balance  iu  twelve  moorhs,  the  credit  psyneat  to 
bear  iutvnat,  amito  beeecored  by  noiias  or  bands  of  the  purchiacr. 
Personal  Property— Oash  on  day  of  Sale. 

Joshua  UusaAim,        ) 


Saul.  H.  HATiaxwa.   / 


Execmtpn. 


fcaX>Kl£8  a  WUUD^  IfXi  Arch  8L,  would  ruspectfully  caU  Uiett- 
)  tentlon  of  Priends  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  Gooda  Tlu 
VrtM  QoooLt  and  Hilk  DtpartmmU  contains  all  tbe  new  and  dioi«e 
styles  of  plain  and  medium  ihbrics,  in  silk  and  wool.  Evm 
tSirnxMhing  D^rtmnU^  Linen  Sheetings,  Table  Linens,  Kapkina, 
Towelling,  Tickings,  Muslins,  he.  CloUu  and  Caumurtt  for  men 
and  boys,  In  evei^  variecj.  White  Uoods,  including  Book  Mof 
lins,  l^fcritons,  Ac. 

Stokbs  dt  Wood, 
702,  Arch  Street,  PhilsdeipMa. 

tiUE&£i£JiPli!;U>  DUAiU)i^a  sICUaOL  POK  IKJYS,  situated  uB 
t>    the  Crosswicks  Koad,  three  miles  ti  om  Dordentowo,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Instatutlon  wiilctnunencsoB 
the  21st  of  Pifth  month,  ISOti,  and    continue  twenty  weelu 
Terms,  $8d ;  ons-half  payable  in  aavauoe.  the  other  in  tiie  miildM 
of  the  session.    Por  furtlier  partiouiars  a«ldieu 

Ui.IiaT  W.  RUMWAT, 

47  a  6  oaw.  Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Oo.,  &.  J. 

BOAKDlNQ  SCHOOL  PltUPKItTY  FOR  SALE.— llie  Springdaie 
Boarding  Schtool  Property,  near  Gooae  Creek  Meeting  Uuum, 
Loudoun  Co.,  \  a.,  is  now  offered  for  sale  on  veiy  advsntiigtiuiu 
terms,  to  any  tuitabU  Jhnend  who  will  open  a  Boarding  ecbovL 
It  is  believed  there  is  now  a  good  op«iiiug  for  a  aelKiui  st  tbiB 
place,  both  Prlenus  and  others  being  ueauous  to  see  one  esia- 
biishnd.    Por  par tieuiars  apply  to 

Sahub.  M.  Jaskit, 
824,4t,4U,oexa.  Lincoltf,  LuudonOo.,Ta. 

(lUJ^TKIt  AGADEMY.^A  Boarding  and  Day  School  fur  both 
f  Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  i:.very  brauch  of  a  iolid  iunn- 
lu»h  Bducation  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  Lstis, 
Prenoh  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  vaiieties.  'Ihorougbnesi  iu  all 
the  stuaies  Is  insisted  upon,  and  e«peoial  care  will  1m  isken  lo 
educate  the  moraU  as  w«il  as  the  itUcliecl  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri* 
m«ry  Department  hi  conneuted  with  the  ScbooL  Pupils  can  cnltr 
at  auy  tjute. 
jyrPiease  send  for  a  Ciroular. 

UsoBoi  Qniintv,  Principal, 

Thomas  Uiutmr,     >  Aaai^aata. 
2  ws  18t  6wm  wnfnd.  M.  Louisa  Ci.A>-cT.  J  -*••»*'** 


KEMNETT  BQUABE  SKMINABV— Fon  timLB.— The  next  ■«•• 
siou  of  this  mstltntion  will  commence  ou  the  lasi  Thini  asy 
oi  Second  montli,  IHUO.    Inquire  lor  Ciroular  of 
«2  am.  4«A).  vmo.  i!.VAM  T.  tiWATFi,  PriDcipaL 


W 


M.  HJhAOUOlL,  General  Puruishing  lindertaker.  No.  Is  ^ora 
Mnth  Street. — A  general  assortiueni  ot  ready -made  Coibna 
and  every  requisite  ftar  Jbuuerais  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  tbe  ovei  sight  of  •*Pair  Hill"  Buiia 
Grounu, — Puuerels,  and  ail  other  business  connected  with  tn 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Sll.  ly.  w  as  m  p. 


N' 


EW  AKTICLKS.— The  Uradtiated  Measure  and  Puoael  sum 
bined.  Buss'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  2^pt'ing  Sdasorsfiv  Seirini 
Machines,  the  Cluteh  Brace,  wuicb  does  not  require  the  bitts  i ' 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  \  egetable  Sheer,  fur  beets,  cucniubers 
Ac.    Por  Sitle  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TatJM AH  A  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        Ko.  836  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth 

WARMER  JACKSON,  Attorney  at  Law,  604  Walnut  StrM^ 
Phihuielphia. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  the  preparation  of  Wills,  Deeds,  ii 
824.vt.  mnxp. 

J'H.  RIDQWAY  A  CO..  COMMISSION  DEALERS  in  Berries, 
•     Peaches,  Apples^  Ouions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potatiw, 
Bttttsr,  Poultry,  Jiiggs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  o 
OounUy  Ftoduee.     Offlce  No.  126,  Delaware  Avenue  Market 
Philadelphia.    Consiganieau  solicited,  and  ordrrs  tor  shippis ; 
promptly  attended  to. 
21018tvlvnxp. 
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UMOIB  or  THB  LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  Or 

CANADA  WEST. 

(Oontianed  from  page  88.) 

I  now  thought  the  hitterness  of  death  was 
past,  hut  I  had  yet  to  taste  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall.  I  again  felt  a  atate  of  great  desertion, 
wherein  I  was  made  to  cry  ont,  *'  Mj  God,  my 
Ood,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me !"  I  had  to 
be  baptised  into  the  death  of  Christ,  that  I 
might  know  his  resnrreotion  unto  life.  The 
tme  foUowera  of  Christ  mast  indeed  drink  of 
his  enp  and  be  baptiied  with  the  baptism  he 
was  baptised  with.  He  suffered  uuto  death, 
leading  na  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
his  steps.  Herein  is  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
the  mystery  of  Christianity,  the  mystery  of  the 
demth  and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
showing  us  that  the  way  to  life  is  through  death, 
the  death  of  the  oross,  the  saorifioe  of  self. 
Svery  sin  must  be  atoned  for  by  suffering.  If 
anj  man  do  wrong,  he  must  suffer  far  the  wrong 
which  he  doeth  ;  this  is  the  immutable  law  of 
onr  being.  Adam  had  the  oommandment, 
and  by  disobedience  reeei^ed  the  penalty.  Cain 
knew  the  law,  and  thus  it  was  said  to  him,  <^  If 
thou  doest  well,  shalt  not  thine  offertne  be  ao* 
oepted ;  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  thy 
door."  By  obedience  to  the  working  of  the 
mighty  power  and  spirit  of  Christ  within  us,  we 
become  emcified  to  the  world  and  the  world  to 
vsy  and  we  obtain  forgiTcness  for  past  trans- 
grtflsions  and  strength  for  days  to  come. 


In  a  measure  of  this  strength,  and  with  the 
help  afforded,  I  endeavored  so  to  walk  as  to  ob- 
tain the  unity  of  my  friends.  A  few  years 
after  my  reception  into  membership,  I  was  made 
use  of  as  clerk  'to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Mun- 
cy ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  serrice  at* 
tended  a  Monthly  Meeting  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Roaring  Creek,  and  was  made  use  of 
as  clerk  at  the  opening  of  the  same.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  (a  number  of  Friends  from 
Philadelphia  being  present,)  Arthur  Howell 
came  to  me,  and  in  a  most  endearing  manner  laid 
one  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  the  other  on  the 
flaps  of  my  coat  pockets,  for  I  had  not  fully 
chttoo^ed  my  dress.  '*  John,''  said  he,  <*  these 
will  have  to  come  off,  by  and  by  ^'^  and  they  did 
come  off  as  Truth  opened  the  way.  I  men- 
tion this  trivial*  circumstance  as  a  caution  to 
those  who  may  read  this,  that  if  they  see  a  fault 
in  a  brother  or  sister,  to  use  the  most  endearing 
language  to  reprehend  the  same,  that  they  may 
tend  to  gather. 

I  was  now  made  u^  of  in  disciplinary  mat* 
ters,  and  frequently  had  little  openings  in  the 
meeting  with  the  unity  of  my  friends.  The 
Monthly  Meeting  forwarded  my  name  at  two 
intervals  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  expressive  of 
their  unity  with  me ;  but  the  sense  of  the  Month-' 
ly  Meeting  not  being  united  with,  they  were 
returned.  At  the  last  time,  it  was  some  die* 
conragement  to  me,  having  a  desire  to  attend  a 
distant  Monthly  Meeting,  f  said  in  mine  heart 
I  was  not  worthy  for  whom  they  should  do 
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this ;  but  I  found  there  were  other  causes  op- 
erating. I  had  the  full  unity. of  my  friends  at 
home,  and  accompanied  Jesse  Haines  in  a  visit 
to  the  meetings  and  families  of  another  Month- 
ly Meeting,  and  also  united  with  a  mother  in 
Israel  in  the  performance  of  other  religious 

services. 

i3ut  now  was  coming  a  trying  time,  a  time  in 
which  I  think  it  may  be  said,  *^  The  leaders  of 
the  people  caused  them  to  err,"  holding  out  the 
lAngi^e,  except  ye  believe  in  this  or  that,  ye 
cannot  be  saved.  It  was  a  time,  I  thought,  to 
try  men's  suuls — mine  to  an  hair's  breadth.  It 
^did  appear  that  for  conscience'  sake  I  should  be- 
come separated  in  outward  fellowship  from  some 
very  near  and  dear  friends.  I  prayed,  yea,  ear- 
nestly prayed,  if  I  was  wrong  in  my  views,  I 
might  be  taught  the  better  way ;  and  it  pleased 
the  Heavenly  Father  to  revive  in  my  listening  ear 
(for  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  voice  from  heaven,) 
the  language  of  Simeon, "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servantdepartin  peace,  according  to  thy  word, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people, 
.a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  the  glory  of  thy 
people  Israel;"  herein  believing  in  the  ]jight 
as  Christ  is  the  Light,  and  so  walking  therein, 
will  give  us  fellowship  with  his  true  disciples 
here  below,  and  in  eternity  fellowship  with  the 
saints  in  light.  And  I  believe  the  Heavenly 
Father  has  children  under  every  name  who  walk 
according  to  the  light  afforded  them.  I  think 
the  blessed  Jesus  is  described  as  saying,  **  Other 
sbeep  have  I  than  this  or  that  fold  ;  them  also 
will  I  bring,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
one  shepherd ;"  and  gladly  do  I  anticipate  a 
day  as  described  by  a  friend, 

"  Whea  sects  aod  parties  all  shall  fall, 
And  Christ  acknovrledged  Lord  of  all." 

My  mind  having  for  some  time  been  drawn 
to  look  towards  making  a  settlement  in  Canada, 
although  doing  a  profitable  business  in  a  woolen 
factory,  oil  mill,^&e.,  I  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  such  a  purpose,  and 
during  this  lime  several  judicious,  feeling 
Friends  visited  me  and  my  family,  and  after  a 
vary  solid  opportunity  concluded,  though  it 
seemed  trying  to  us  all,  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
pursue  the  course  we  apprehended  best  for  us, 
and  accordingly  we  removed. 

My  wife  had  a  widowed  sister  with  her  fam> 
Ij  living  in  Canada ;  with  these  exceptions  we 
went  as  strangers  among  strangers,  and  such 
was  the  agitated  state  of  society  here  as  well  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  we  had  deep  trials  to  pass 
through.  I  had  also  thought  myself  weaned 
from  any  anxiety  in  reference  to  political  con- 
cerns, but  at  this  time  great  efforts  were  being 
made  by  a  party  then  in  power  in  favor  of  form- 
ing the  Episcopal,  or  by  some  called  English 
C£urch,  as  a  dominant  establishment,  with 
its  attendant  loaves  and  fishesi  (the  clergy  re- 


serves. )  My  ardent  feelings  against  intolerance, 
and  a  strong  aversion  to  priestcraft,  led  me  into 
some  degree  of  activity,  but  yet  1  think  with 
care.  My  motives  were  pure,  though  it  might 
be  that  at  times  I  felt  too  much  excitement.  I 
found  more  condemnation  from  some  of  our  own 
Scciety,  yes,  from  some  that  I  much*  loved  and 
oft  felt  that  I  could  wash  their  feet,  than  I  did 
from  my  Heavenly  Father.  This  agitation 
lasted  several  years ;  but  rectories  were  appoiotp 
ed,  and  at  last  the  clergy  reserves  were  divided 
among  the  different  sects. 

Some  thought  me  to  be  an  aspirant,  and  that 
I  was  seeking  to  undermine  their  influence;  but 
I  can  truly  say  I  never  had  such  a  thought,  and 
1  often  wished  they  could  see  my  heart.  I  re- 
joice now  in  the  fact  that  I  have  for  some  time 
been  better  known  and  that  ther«  baa  been  more 
unity  felt  with  me. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  in  the  jear 
1830,  my  wife  and  myself  went  to  Fishing  Creek, 
and  on  our  return  from  thence,  as  we  took  oar 
seats  in  the  stage  at  Lockport  for  Lewi8town,it 
was  nearly  full,  and  ail  except  ourselves  were  of 
the  missionary  chnracter.  One  woman  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  about  to  join  in  some  missionary 
enterprise,  spoke  much  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  over  the  world  and  the  wonderful 
effects  it  would  produce.  I  sat  silent  for  some 
time,  but  at  length  I  spoke  and  hacked  them  if 
the  Scriptures  were  the  grace  of  Ood  that  brought 
salvation  that  had  appeared  to  all  men.  They 
remained  still ;  it  was  like  a  silent  meeting.  At 
length  one  spoke,  and  said  it  was  not  I  then 
gave  my  views.  I  told  them  I  rarely  passed  a 
day  without  reading  them.  I  then  spoke  of 
this  grace,  a  teaching  principle  in  man,  snd 
also  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God) 
that  had  been  given  to  eyery  man  whereby 
he  may  profit.  I  then  directed  them  to  Christ, 
who  was  before  all  scriptures  were  written,  and 
who  said,  when  speaking  of  them,  the^  testified 
of  him,  but  ye  will  not  come  unto  me*  that  je 
might  have  life.  They  received  my  little  efforts 
very  kindly,  and  we  parted  with  them  in  the 
most  friendly  manner. 

In  the  10th  mo.,  1833, 1  received  a  visit  from 
Jonathan  Backhouse,  from  England,  who  was 
then  on  a  visit  to  Friends  in  Canada.  It  was 
to  me  a  very  interesting  visit.  Jonathan  did  not 
evince  a  dominant  feeling,  but  we  reasoned  to- 
gether on  subjects  relating  te  the  differences 
among  Friends. 

Not  long  after  thia-interview  I  entered  into  a 
public  dispute  with  a  Methodist  minister,  who 
gave  me  a  number  of  questions  to  answer,  most- 
ly taken  from  the  opposers  to  Klias  Hicks.  Tb^ 
I  ansirered,  and  Uien  asked*  him  sonie.  On 
the  subject  of  original  sin,  I  asked  biffii  ^  ^ 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  men,  whether  it  was. gen- 
erated in  man  or  was  the  gift  of  God.  ^o^ 
question  was  so  unexpected  to  him,  that  he  i«- 
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pUed  it  was  genertted  in  man ;  but  the  whole 
aasemblj  was  against  him,  and  this  closed  our 
debate ;  and  I  belieye  this  little  opponnnity 
had  a  tendency  to  remoTe  strong  prejudices  from 
some  present. 

(TO  b«  ooBtimMd.} 


1—  ■ 


John  Howe  says  ;  '^  That  it  Is  not  philosophy 
which  is  professed  by  this  or  that  sect^uxxt 
which  is  true  of  all  sects ;  nor  do  I  take  that 
to  be  religion  which  is  peculiar  to  this  or  that 
party  of  Christians,  bat  that  which  is  according 
to  the  mind  of  God  among  them  all." 

THRLATE  RICBARD   BROTHERTON. 

The  following    additional  aceoont  of   this 

Friend  has  been  sent  us  for  publication. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  descended  from  the  first 
setUers  of  Randolph,  and  was  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  early  history  of  his  native  town 
that  he  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  town 
oiacle. 

In  1682,  the  great  Wm.  Penn  and  his  associ- 
ates purchased  East  Jersey.  Thirty-one  years 
later,  the  first  white  man  ever  known  to  have 
made  his  way  into  this  township  purchased  of 
the  heirs  of  Wm.  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  s  part 
of  which  was  in  1774  purchased  by  Henry  Broth- 
ertoo,  the  grandfather  of  Richard;  this  prop- 
erty has  ever  since  remained  in  the  family. 
Richard  Brotherton  was  accustomed  fo  relate 
bow  his  great  grandfather  (»n  his  mother's  side, 
Wm.  Schooley,  came  from  Sehooley's  Mountain 
aod  purchased  Mill  Brook,  and  started  the  first 
^rist  mill  ever  known  in  this  vicinity.  He  was 
a  pioneer,  and  endured  great  hardships ;  once 
be  was  obliged  to  go  tfavty  miles  to  buy  com 
of  the  Indians  and  to  bring  it  home  on  his 
back,  walking  on  the  snow  with  snow-shoes. 
In  1740,  known  here  as  the  hard  winter,  the 
snow  was  so  deep  that  horses  could  not  travel ; 
and  many  cattle  perished  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  to  them  to  feed  them.  A  neighbor  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  next  house,  perished  in 
the  attempt,  and  in  the  spring  was  found  dead 
Dear  the  gate.  At  the  same  time  his  wife  per- 
ished alone  in  her  own  house. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  Township  were  Qua- 
kers, and  the  first  church  was  the  Quaker  Meet- 
ing House,  the  frame  of  which  was  raised  in 
1748.  In  this  houfie  the  distinguished  Harts- 
horn Fits  Randolph,  after  whom  the  Township 
is  named,  was  accustomed  to  worship.  But  of 
all  those  who  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  worshipped  in  this  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
DO  one  was  ever  more  esteemed  for  his  kindness, 
his  honesty,  his  consistency  and  bis  piety,  than 
Richard  Brotherton.  And  the  respect  which 
he  commanded  was  not  confined  to  the  members 
of  his  own  denomination. 

His  business  (he  was  both  a  fhrmer  and  a 
boteber— sending  his  meat  wagon  for  miles 


around,)  made  him,  in  the  course  of  yeare,  fa-' 
miliar  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity. 
Though  these  people  were  divided  on  other  sub- 
jects, they  were  united  in  their  favorable  opin-' 
ion  of  his  character.  Mr.  Brotherton  possessed 
a  kind  heart,  always  in  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted.  Often  in  driving  his  wagon, 
he  has  been  known  to  go  far  oat  of  his  way  to 
carry  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  sick  man  or  woman, 
when  it  was  certain,  from  their  circumstances, 
that  he  could  never  receive  pay  from  them.  He 
often  received  notes  from  those  indebted  to  him, 
but  never  distressed  any  one  for  payment.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sometimes  destroyed  notes,  lest, 
falling  into  other  hands,  the  poor  but  worthy 
debtor  might  be  involved  in  litigation,  or  be  in 
some  way  distressed.  This  kind  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  others,  was  a  lifelong  disposition,  and 
continued  with  him  to  the  last.  On  Christ- 
mas, the  week  of  his  death,  when  hardly  able 
to  speak,  partly  by  signs  aod  partly  by  words, 
he  ordered  a  basket  to  be  filled  with  provisions 
and  sent  to  a  destitute  family,  with  the  kind  as- 
surance that  he  did  not  forget  them. 

A  thrifty  farmer,  he  always  had  plenty  of 
grain ;  and  yet  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  the 
price  was  high,  he  has  refused  to  sell,  because 
he  knew  that  his  neighbors  in  the  spring  would 
want  seed  to  sow  their  fields ;  and  in  the  spring- 
time, when  they  came  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
he  let  them  have  what  they  needed  on  the  prom- 
ise of  being  repaid  from  the  next  harvest. 

He  would  at  any  time  rather  sufiPcr  wrong 
than  do  wrong.    This  generous  trait  of  character 
developed  itself  in  his  sympathy  for  the  colored 
man.    The  Quaker  is  by  education  opposed  to 
sliivery.     He  was  so,  also,  by  the  instincts  of  his 
soul.     It  did  not  please  him  to  hear  men  talk 
of  giving  to  the  colored  man  his  rights.     He 
would  say,  why  deprive  any  one,  especially  the 
weak  and  helpless,  of  that  which  belongs  to 
him.     He  loved  his  country,  but  he  felt  slavery 
to  be  a  crime,  and  a  blot  on  his  country's  char- 
acter.    Hence,  when  the  fugitive  from  a  gov- 
ernment that  would  only  recognize  him  as  a 
chattel,  on  his  way  to  a  government  that  would 
recognize  him  as  a  man,  stopped  at  his  house, 
he  did  not  betray  him.     He  preferred  even  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
sooner  than  see  a  human  being  in  distress  with- 
outa  human  sympathizer;  and  thefefore,  though 
a  stranger,  he  took  him  in ;  hungry,  he  fed  himj 
naked,  he  clothed  him;  and   then,  with  kind 
words  and  a  little  ready  cash,  pointed  him  to 
the  North  star,  and  commended  him  to  our  Fath- 
er in  heaven. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  a  strictly  honest  man. 
He  was  honest  to  a  proverb— for  the  phrase 
was  current,  ^^  As  honest  as  Richard  Brother- 
ton."  Once,  while  a  director  of  the  bank,  a 
person  in  drawing  his  check  was  supposed  by 
mistake  to  have  been  overpaid,  but  there  was 
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no  proof.  The  othor  direoton  proposed  to  settle 
the  OBse  by  putting  the  man  ander  oath.  Bat 
Mr.  B.  objected  ;  sajiog,  *^  If  the  man  has  re- 
oeived  the  money  and  will  not  own  it,  is  it  not 
probable  that  he  will  take  a  false  oath,  which 
would  only  increase  his  guilt  without  benefitting 
the  bank  r  Better  lose  the  money.''  And  his 
counsel  in  this  instance  prevailed.  Had  he 
been  sharper  in  trade,  more  severe  with  men, 
and  more  eager  for  gain,  he  might  have  died  a 
richer  man.  But  be  strove  to  remember  the 
interests  of  others,  especially  where  his  own  in- 
terests were  involved.  He  believed  in  goodness 
and  loved  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  if  in  conse- 
quence the  casket  of  his  soul  was  less  ornament- 
ed, yet  the  gem  which  it  contained  shone  with 
purer  lustre.  Nor  did  he  ever  regret  it;  for 
on  reviewing  his  way  of  life,  he  said,  ''  I  know 
that  my  estate  is  less  than  most  people  suppose, 
and  this  is  owinff  to  the  many  losses  I  have  met 
with  through  the  leniency  I  have  shown  to 
others ;  for  with  all  my  imperfections  I  have 
not  distressed  any  man  for  debt,  nor  indulged 
in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but  have  aimed  to  do 
as  I  would  be  dooe  by ;  nor  could  any  amount 
of  wealth  now  recoDcile  me  to  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing pursued  a  different  course."  Earthly  riches 
often  perish  in  the  getting ;  or  if  not  then,  they 
forsake  us  at  death ;  but  he  that  is  rich  toward 
God,  has  the  good  part  which  will  never  be 
taken  away. 

If  there  is  one  virtue  in  which  the  Quaker, 
who  is  true  to  his  principles,  is  likely  to  excel, 
that  virtue  is  patience,  or  the  complete  control 
of  one's  feeliogs.  In  this  respect  we  never 
knew  a  man  who  equalled  Mr.  Brotherton.  He 
was  an  ezemplification  of  the  words  of  the  Sa- 
viour— "  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls." 
He  was  not  a  stoic,  for  the  stoic  aimed  to  destroy 
all  feeling.  He  aimed  to  control  his  feelings, 
and  not  let  them  control  his  judgment  He 
was  meek,  and  no  amount  of  provocation  dis- 
turbed his  equanimity.  He  was  gentle,  for 
no  one  complained  of  provocation  from  him. 
He  possessed  *<the  ornament ,  of  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  t\\e  sight  of  God  of  great 
price."  To  his  patience  was  added  the  spirit  of 
resignation,  and  this  resignation  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  ordeal. 

In  the  summer  of  '64,  a  painful  swelling  under 
his  chin,  wlii(^  had  slowly  developed  itself,  was 
pnoBOunced  by  the  physicians  whom  he  con- 
sulted to  be  an  incurable  cancer.  His  active 
life  was  at  an  end,  and  he  considered  his  hours 
of  enjoyment  to  be  over,  and  the  days  which 
remained  to  be  days  of  growing  suffering,  to 
terminate  in  death  by  starvation.  Yet,  in  view, 
of  this  gloomy  prospect,  he  said,  '<  the  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  And  through  all  this  pe- 
riod of  suffering,  which  proved  to  be  longer 
than  any  one  anticipated,  not  a  sign  of  impa- 
tience was  shown,  not  a  single  murmur  escaped 


his  lips.  He  did  not  complain  of  his  sufer- 
iogs,  nor  of  his  nurse,  nor  of  the  doctor,  nor  of 
his  lot  in  any  respect.  But  patience  and  resign 
nation  enabled  him  to  look  at  the  things  which 
are  unseen ;  and  this  sight  made  his  afflicUoa 
seem  light,  while  it  was  working  for  him,  the 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

His  mind  was  full  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
In  his  youth  he  was  feeble  and  expected  to  die 
— but  his  days  had  been  prolonged  beyond  the 
average  period  of  human  life.^  His  life  had 
been  a  peaceful  and  happy  one ;  and  now  as  it 
was  coming  to  a  close,  he  had  the  prospect  of  a 
more  glorious  life  in  the  future.  Thus  when 
most  men  would  have  seen  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, he  saw  only  light ;  and  where  to  the  natu* 
ral  eye,  nothing  was  visible  but  the  deepest 
gloom,  he  experienced  the  sweetest  joy. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  possessed  of  a  good 
memory ;  or  his  habits  of  thinking  were  suoh 
that  he  remembered  what  he  read  or  heard  or 
saw.  Fond  of  reading,  he  was  more  fond  of  re- 
flection, so  that  important  facts  which  canae 
under  his  notice  were  thoroughly  considered 
and  digested.  When  he  was  but  a  lad.  Napo- 
leon was  holding  at  bay  the  armies  of  all  Eu- 
rope, or  invading  the  territory  of  each  kingdom 
on  the  continent,  and  the  accounts  which  were 
published  at  the  time  were  by  him  so  carefully 
considered,  that  he  was  ever  after  able  to  des- 
cribe the  principal  battles  with  its  chief  actors, 
and  to  tell  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  num- 
bers slain.  The  same  remark  is  true  respecting 
the  leading  events  which  took  place  daring  hia 
life  time,  among  the  different  nations  and  es- 
pecially in  his  own  country ;  and  these  events 
were  not  only  remembered,  but  important  prin- 
ciples were  deduced  from  them,  so  that  with 
him,  history  was  God  in  his  providence,  in- 
terpreting the  laws  of  his  government  as  re- 
vealed in  his  word. 

This  habit  of  reflection  which  grew  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his  years,  and 
which  was  a  part  of  his  devotion,  proved  to  be 
a  source  of  sweet  consolation  to  him  in  his  sick- 
for  in  his  extreme  bodily  weakness   he 


neas. 


was  able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  God 
and  kindred  subjects. 

One  day  he  said  to  us,  <'  I  have  had  a  most 
pleasant  meditotion;  my  soul  is  full  of  joy,  my 
heart  seems  to  be  so  sweetly  drawn  out  in  love 
to  all  mankind."  He  was  much  pleased  to 
have  his  friends  call  in^  especially  when  they 
entered  into  his  spiritual  state ;  and  some  went 
away  bearing  with  them  precious  memories  of 
that  sick  room. 

Thankful  for  the  blessings  of  God*s  provi- 
dence, thankful  for  the  kincl  offioes  of  those 
who  waited  upon  him,  thankful  for  these  friend- 
ly calls,  and  especially  thankful  for  God's  gra- 
cious presence,  his  heart  at  times  overflowed 
with  the  joy  of  gratitude.     And  the  pleasant 
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tboagbte  which  were  in  hia  mind  by  day  were 
in  hiB  h«Ad  by  night.  Onee  at  least  he  had  a 
most  delightful  dream^  It  seemed  that  an  an- 
gel had  encamped  aboat  his  bed  and  by  his 
presence  and  cooTersation  refreshed  his  soul. 
When  about  to  leave  him,  he  said  to  th'e  an- 
gel, ^^  I  cannot  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless 
me."  « Wherein  shall  I  bless  thee  7"  He 
eaid,  ^  bless  me  not  in  my  com,  or  my  wine,  or 
my  oil,  bnt  bless  me  in  my  deyoticn  to  the 
Lord."  llis  joy  on  the  following  day  could  not 
have  been  much  sweeter  if  he  had  indeed  been 
blessed  by  some  angelic  visitor.  But  his  most 
interesting  experience  occurred  on  this  wise. 
He  was  sitting  in  an  upper  room  alone,  when 
all  was  quiet  around,  and  in  the  stillness  favor- 
able to  that  divine  communion  which  he  so  much 
enjoyed,  while  devoutly  exercised  in  spirit, 
there  seemed  to  stand  before  him  a  visible  pres- 
ence, indescribable,  but  real,  which  coming  near, 
spread  over  him  a  beautiful  whiterobe ;  then  in 
an  audible  voice  said,  ''the  Lord  Jehovah."  Thi8 
was  followed  by  a  state  of  mind  so  intensely 
delightful  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  describe,  and  this  exquisite  joy  lasted  for 
nore  than  an  hour.  It  would  seem  indeed  as 
if  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  granted  his  re- 
quest, and  blest  him  in  his  devotion.  Thns  he 
eoDtioued  through  his  sickness.  While  the 
outward  man  was  perishing,  the  inward  man 
waa  renewed  day  by  day,  until  he  fell  asleep. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  Presbyterian, 
jet  takes  pleasure  in  paying  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  good  Quaker  whom  he  has  known 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  only 
known  to  love. 

Mr.  Brotherton  is  the  last  of  his  generation. 
In  early  youth  he  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  his 
fathers  to  worship ;  and  since  their  departure 
has  continued  to  go,  though  sometimes  he  has 
there  worshipped  alone.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year  his  remains  were  taken  to  this  old 
Meetiog  House,  where  a  oongregation  larger 
than  could  get  in  had  assembled,  and  there  ap- 
propriate services  were  performed  by  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  abroad,  who  had 
known  him  in  health  and  yisited  him  in  sick- 
aeas.  His  grave  will  add  an  attraction  to  the 
old  graveyard,  and  the  fragranee  of  hia  memory 
will  perfume  the  enclosure.  None  but  the 
aetions  of  the  jmst,  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in 
the  dost. 


Metbinks  if  you  would  know 
Bow  viiitatioat  of  caUmitj 
Affeet  the  pioas  tool,— 'tis  shown  yoa  there  I 
Look  jODder  at  that  clond,  which  thro'  the  sky 
84tliBg  along,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  ruling  mooel  I  watched  it  as  it  came, 
And  deemed  the  deep  opaqee  would  blot  her  beami, 
Bat  melting  like  a  wre  tth  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silrer  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own ; 
Then  passiag  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. — Soulhey, 


THS  WORLD  A  MIRROB  Of  ETERNITT. 

(OoDOliided  frmn  pac«  8&.) 

When  I  learn  from  the  observations  of  dis- 
tinguished astronomers  and  natural  philoso* 
phers,  that  the  eise  of  the  snn  is  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  greater  than  that  of  our 
globe  ;  when  I  learn  that  the  sun  probably  con* 
sists  of  earths  and  rooks  similar  to  those  of  our 
sphere,  that  mountains  and  valleys  really  ap- 
pear upo.i)  its  surface,  that  it  is  not,  as  it  seems, 
a  glowifig  ball  of  fire,  but  that  it  is  sarronnded 
by  an  indescribable  luminous  vapor  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  earth  is  surroanded  by  clouds ; 
— or  when  I  loarn,  that  even  tolerably  strong 
telescopes  show  upon  the  eurface  of  the  moon 
entire  ranges  of  strangely-formed  mountains 
and  valleys,  interspersed  with  dark  spots,  sup- 
posed to  be  oceans  and  plains; — or  when  I  hear 
that  in  the  sphere  which  we  call  oor  morning 
and  evening  star,  moontains  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  far  surpass^n  altitude  those  of 
onr  earth,  I  am  seized  with  reverential  awe,  and 
my  mind  is  lost  in  amasement  at  the  incompre- 
hensible vastness,  at  the  wonderful  construction 
of  the  universe,  in  which  1  perceive  so  many 
globes  like  our  own,  and  probably — ^nay,  certain- 
ly— ^inhabited  like  our  own  by  living  beings. 
Beings,  the  noblest  of  whom  acknowledge  and 
praise  Ood — ah  !  perhaps  more  truly  and  wor- 
thily than  I  do. 

Then  I  see  the  worid  as  in  a  darkened  mir- 
ror ;  then  arise  in  me  feelings  never  before  ez* 
perienoed ;  then  I  become  conscious  that  I  bo- 
long,  not  alone  to  this  earth,  to  this  fleeting,  i\i- 
significant  life,  but  also  to  other  kindred  worlds; 
that  I  have  brothers,  more  perfect  and  moro 
happy,  dwelling  iu  immeasurably  distant  re- 
gions of  the  grand  universe.  Language  failt 
me.  My  thoughts  are  confounded.  I  fcem 
to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  infinite.  I  stand 
in  the  midst  of  eternity.  I  am  immersed  in  its 
awful  depths  I 

What  manifold  forms  of  life  and  existence 
may  there  not  be  in  those  great  worlds,  that  roil 
so  majestically  through  space  I  What  an  as- 
cending scale  of  ever  greater  perfection  and 
happiness,  of  which  I,  poor  mortal,  cannot  form 
even  a  distant  conception !  Eveik  here  ou 
earth  I  behold  and  admire  the  manifold  differ- 
ences which  prevail  in  great  and  small  thinge. 
Even  here  I  behold  strange  inequalities.  What 
variety  of  mental  capacity  and  power  of  enjoy- 
ment, even  among  animals  I  What  an  inferior 
creature  is  not  the  mussel  clinging  to  the  rook 
on  the  sea-shore,  when  compared  with  the  May- 
fly rising  on  golden  wings  through  the  balmy 
air  of  spring  1  What  an  exalted  position  does 
not  the  sagacious  elephant,  the  intelligent 
courser,  ihe  dog,  the  &ithful  friend  of  man, 
maintain  at  the  side  of  other  individual  species 
of  the  animal  race !  And  what  is  the  instmct 
of  animals  oompaied  to  the  reason  of  man ! 
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And  can  we  snppOBe  that  afler  calling  man  into 
being  the  creative  power  of  the  Creator  was  ex- 
bausted  ?  Can  we  suppoee  that  man  is  the  most 
perfect  of  created  beings  in  the  uniTerse,  be- 
cause he  is  the  highest  and  most  glorions  being 
on  this  globe  ?  What  is  this  earth  of  ours  f 
Why,  one  of  the  smallcBt  stars  in  the  firmanent. 
And  even  our  sun,  though  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion times  larger  than  the  earth,  is  but  one  of 
the  smallest  when  compared  to  the  suns  which, 
placed  at  distances  from  us  that  no  mortal  can 
calculate,  yet  appear  as  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. If  I  may  he  allowed  to  draw  condu- 
fiioQs  from  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  oh,  then,  man  must  be  one  of 
the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  of  Divinely 
created  beings ;  then  there  exist  in  the  infinite 
creation,  in  the  abodes  of  eternity,  beings  of 
far  higher  nature  than  ours,  before  whom  we 
should  appear  but  as  the  dust  at  our  feet ;  and 
whose  wisdom,  holiness,  perfection,  happiness 
exceeds  ours  as  muoh  as  our  wisdom,  holiness, 
happiness  exceeds  that  of  the  lowly  worm  which 
we  unconsciously  trample  under  foot. 

Yea,  there  are  creatures,  of  higher  nature 
.than  myself,  far  more  holy  and  perfect,  who, 
like  myself,  pray  to  the  Highest  of  all  Beings. 
Bevelation  mentions  them  as  angels,  as  the  ex- 
alted spirits  of  Heaven,  as  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  There  are  worlds  above  ours.  There 
•ate  inhabitants  of  the  boundless  universe,  in 
comparison  with  whom  I  am  a  mere  nothing 
And  had  no  revelation  taught  me  so,  I  should 
Jiave  learnf  it  from  what  I  observe  even  on  this 
earth.  Yea,  verily,  the  world  is  to  me  a  mirror 
of  eternity ;  and  though  but  a  darkened  mirror, 
the  images  I  behold  in  it  are  mighfy  enough  to 
stir  up  my  innermost  soul. 

Only  a  darkened  mirror,  and  yet  how  much 
do  Tnot  behold  in  it  I  My  knowledge  here  be- 
low is  but  partial,  yet  how  elevating  even  in  its 
limited  form  I  When  my  mind  loses  itself  in 
the  infinitude  of  Divine  cieations,  I  feeii  my  in- 
significance, my  nothingness,  and  yet  at  the 
4iame  time  a  sweet  pride  and  consolation  come 
to  me  in  the  thought,  that  I,  also,  am  worthy  of 
6od  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  that  some- 
thing Divine  lives  and  thinks  within  me  I 

Alas  for  me,  when  from  this  sublime  height, 
where  I  seem  to  have  a  presentiment  of  God,  I 
look  down  upon  my  past  life  !  Alas  for  me, 
what  have  I  been  ?  What  have  I  done  I  The 
sorrows  I  have  known,  have  they  been  nearer 
those  of  the  angel  or  of  the  brute  ?  Have  1 
striven  more  to  secure  the  sublime  and  intense 
gratification  which  the  seraph  enjoys  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  perfection  and  holiness,  or 
the  sensual  gratifications  of  my  earthly  body, 
which  are  common  to  the  lower  animals  as 
well  ? 

Blushing,  I  cast  down  my  eyes  before  the  in- 
corruptible judge  within  me  ;  before  the  Om- 


niseienoe  of  the  All  Holy  One.  Fain  would  I 
hide  myself — hide  the  whole  eomw  of  my  life, 
that  no  eye  might  behold  it  I  For  I  have  looked 
into  the  darkened  mirror  of  eternity,  hnjL  failed 
to  be  impressed  by  what  I  saw.  I  had  an  in- 
tuitive perception  that  a  higher  destiny  awaited 
me,  and  that  I  must  consecrate  myself  to  it  do^ 
ing  my  earthly  life ;  but  I  did  not  raise  mjself 
up  into  the  sphere  of  the  angels,  but  sank  down 
into  the  slough  of  animal  life.  I  labored  for 
my  body  only ;  took  heed  for  naught  but  meat 
and  drink ;  stretched  out  my  hands  with  child- 
like  folly  after  pomp  and  earthly  glory,  evan- 
escent as  dust}  I  neglected  myself,  lived  not 
for  my  soul,  my  real  self,  but  for  my  perishable 
body,  which  is  mine  only  for  a  time.  I  looked 
into  the  darkened  image  of  eternity  ;  but,  like 
the  animal  whose  drooping  head  allows  it  only 
to  gase  on  the  earth,  I  never  lifted  my  face 
towards  Heaven.  The  applause  of  men,  so  con- 
temptible and  so  little  enduring,  I  prised  more 
highly  than  the  consciousness  that  1  was  makiog 
myself  worthy  of  God  and  my  eternal  destiDy. 
Ah  !  how  unutterably  foolish  I  have  beea ! 
how  despicable  I  seem  to  myself!  ''  Be  perfect, 
as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect  1"  So 
saidst  Thou,  my  holy,  my  Divine  Teacber, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  filled  the  spiritual  world  with 
Xhy  light,  which  was  not  of  this  world.  Woe 
is  me !  I  heard  Thy  voice,  O  faithful  Shep- 
herd of  men,  but  I  did  not  follow  its  call !  • 

Alas  I  like  my  knowledge,  so  was  also  my 
willingness  but  partial  and  imperfect.  But  is  it 
ever  to  remain  so  ?  Shall  I  become  still  more 
imperfect  than  I  am  ?  Shall  I  be  precipitated 
from  the  place  which  I  now  hold  in  the  scale  of 
God-created  beings  ?  Eternity  !  Eternity  I  In 
thee  dwells  Eternal  Love ;  but  woe  to  me,  sinner 
that  I  am,  in  thee  dwells  also  the  Eternal 
Judge  whose  Justice  deals  with  us  according  to 
our  deserts  I 

Console  me,  ye  lovely  daughters  of  Heaven, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  I  Accompany  me 
along  the  paths  which  I  may  still  have  to  tra- 
verse. Strengthen  me,  O  faith  in  God !  and 
raise  my  mind  above  earthly  cares  and  earthly 
wishes  up  to  its  true  destination.  Save  me 
when  my  soul  vacillates  between  time  and  etern- 
ity, when  it  is  tempted  to  prefer  the  animal  to 
the  Divine.  Save  me  when  passion  is  nigk 
mastering  me,  and  when  sensuality  threatens  to 
carry  the  victory  over  principle  and  duty.  And 
thou,  6  Hope,  Divine  gift  of  God,  promise 
held  out  by  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself,  abandon 
me  not  in  the  most  anxious  hours  of  life  !  And 
when  I  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness  and  the  purity  of  my  soul,  should 
I  be  poor  and  forsaken  because  of  my  virtue, 
and  become  a  laughing-stock  to  men— oh,  then, 
Hope  in  Eternity  and  Mercy,  do  not  thou  for- 
sake me  I 

And  thou,  loveliest  of  all  virtues,  parent  and 
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WNiroo  of  ttfory  ipiritiul  perftotioo,  Glutrity, 
love  to  God,  and  Ioto  to  man,  penetrate  me  so 
tliat  in  tliee  I  may  liTe,  and  lyroathe,  and  have 
mj  being.  Only  he  who  dwells  in  love,  dwells 
in  God ;  only  to  him  who  dwells  io  loTe,  who  is 
ihoroQghly  imbned  with  love,  is  eternity  opened 
bere  on  earth ;  only  he  enjoys  here  below  al- 
ready a  foretaste  of  its  bliss.  For  he  who  dwell- 
eth  and  mleth  in  eternity  is  the  ail- animating 
Love,  is  God  I 


«•» 


For  Friends'  Infeelligenoer. 
THE  DUH0B0ET6I. 
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(Oooeladed  firoai  page  88.) 

A  eonversation  between  the  rector  of  the 
Nevskoy  Seminary  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archi- 
mandite,  and  three  of  the  sect  called  Duobo- 
bortsi,  Michael  Stihereff,  Anekie,  and  Timothy 
Snhareiff,  io  May,  1792. 

A.  You  have  here  mixed  np  many  things  to- 
gether \  let  ns  consider  them  one  by  one.     Ist. 
That  the  Saviour,  Christ,  is  the  only  chief  pas- 
tor and  head  of  the  Church,  is  a  truth ;  for  He 
hath  foonded  it  by  His  own  merits ;  under  His 
Almighty  providence  it  exists,  is  guarded  and 
protected ;  and  ^'  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  it."     Spiritually,  Christ  is  united 
to  it ;  for,  ^'  behold  !  I  am  with  you,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world ; "  and  .by  the  power  of  His 
craee  He  belpeth  the  prayers  and  petitions  of 
believers.     But  it  does  not  seem  good  to  the 
wisdom  and  majesty  of  God  that  all,  without 
diatinotion,  should  be  engaged  in  the  external 
state  and  service  of  the  church,  which  is  so 
closely  united  to  the  internal;  and  therefore, 
from  the  very  first  ages,  this  has  been  committed 
wnto  worthy  pastora  and  teachers,  *^  as  stewards 
of  th»  mysteries  of  God/'    2d.  I  said  that  the 
external  stete  of  the  church  is  very  closely  united 
to  the  internal.    Gerteinly  it  is  so.    Who  does 
not  know  how  powerfully  the  passions  and  the 
flesh  work  in  as,  both  to  good  and  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  object  presented  to 
tbem  ?    We  have  need  to  recruit  Uie  efforts  of 
our  minds  by  sueh  salutary  aids  ;  and  to  stir  up 
the  expiring  flame  of  piety  withia  ns,  by  me- 
morials of  the  goodness  of  God  and  of  the  ex- 
ample of  holy  men.    Here  is  the  whole  of  n^iat 
you  so  improperly  style  material  and  id<Hatrou8 
worships.    So  long  as  we  are  united  to  matter, 
that  ia,  to  the  body,  we  ean  never  reach  that 
pure  and  inward  spiritual  worship  of  God,  which 
the  holy  angels  present  unto  Him,  or  such  as 
that  of  the  eternally  glorified  saints ;  and  on 
this  aeoount,  when  God  requires  that  we  should 
worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,  it  is  to 
warn  us  against  shameful  hypocrisy,  or  other 
dispositions  of  mind  not  corresponding  with  our 
external  worship.    8d.   With  re«pect  to  the 
ecandalous  lives  ci  bome  pastors,  they  oan  never 
harm  the  essenoe  of  faith ;  for  that  is  not  the 
cause  of  their  bad  oonduot    And  that  their  ir- 


regularities can  never  excuse  those  who  on  this 
account  leave  the  church  and  despise  her  doc- 
trines, is  witnessed  by  the  Saviour  himself,  in 
his  discourse  with  the  PharLsees.     *'  The  scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat,"  saith  He ; 
'*all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do;  but  do  not  ye  after  their 
works;  for  they  say  and  do  not."     Moreover, 
Chrititian   humility  should  have  deterred  you 
from  judging  so  rashly  ooncerniog  general  cor- 
ruption and  evil  dispositions.     But  I  have  pur- 
posely not  yet  answered  several  of  your  expres- 
sions,  siich  as '^idolatrous  meetings  and  vaiQ 
ceremonies,"  that  I  might  first  ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  them?  ^ 
D.  You  may  c^jeoture  that  yourself. 
A,  Well :  do  not  even  you  show  becoming  re- 
spect for  the  characters  of  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  for  holiness,  and  after  death  glori- 
fied by  God,  as  patterns  of  faith  aod  virtue  ? 
D.  Where  and  whom  hath  God  thus  glorified? 
A.  Are  the  names  of  Chrysostom,  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  such  like  unknown  to  you? 
D.  I  know  them. 
A,  What  do  you  think  of  them  ? 
D,  What  do.  I  think  ? — Why  they  were  men. 
A,  But  holy  men,  whose  faich  and  lives  were 
agreeable  to  God  ;  and  on  this  aocount  they  are 
miraculously  glorified  from  above. 
D.  Well,  let  U9  suppose  so. 
A,  Now  it  is  to  them  that  the  church  is  in- 
debted for  all  those  offices  and  ceremonies  which 
you  denominate  idolatrous  and  vain;  and  the 
worship  of  images  has  heen  declared  not  to  be 
sinful  by  the  council  of  the  Holy  Fathers ; — how 
then  will  you  make  this  agree  with  your  views  ? 

D.  I  know  not ;  I  only  know  that  hell  will  be 
filled  with  priests  and  deacons  and  unjust 
judges.  As  for  me,  I  will  worship  God  as  he 
instructs  mo. 

A.  But  oan  you,  without  danger,  depend 
upon  yourself  7  Are  you  not  afraid  that  some- 
times you  may  misteke  your  own  opinions,  and  . 
even  foolish  imaginations,  for  Divine  inspiration? 
D.  How  ? — To  prevent  this,  reason  is  givea 
unto  us.  I  know  what  is  good,  and  what  is  bad. 
A,  A  poor  dependence.  With  the  best  reason, 
sometimes,  good  appears  to  be  evil,  and  evil  to 
be  good. 

2>.  I  will  pray  to  God;  He  will  send  his 
word  : — and  God  never  deceives. 

A.  True,,  God  never  deceives ;  but  you  de- 
oeive  yourself,  assuring  yourself  of  that,  on  His 
part,  which  never  took  plaoe. 

2>.  God  does  not  reject  the  prayers  of 
believers. 

A.  Believers— true :  those  regrete  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  faith,  Divine  wisdom  wiU 
not  reject ;  but  <*  ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because  ' 
ye  ask  amiss."  For  this  purpose  hath  He 
iriven  us  the  book  of  His  Divine  word,  that  in 
ft  we  may  behold  His  will|  and   that   oor^ 
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petitions  may  be  dirested  according  to  it.  But 
It  is  vain  in  the  present  to  expect  miraonloas 
and  immediate  inspirations,  without  sufficient 
eause,  particularly  such  as  are  unworthy  of  Him, 
and  to  pretend  to  such  inspirations  and  revela- 
tions, is  very  hurtful  to  society,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  checked. 

D.  But  to  me  they  appear  to  be  very  useful, 
salutary,  and  worthy  of  acceptation. 

A,  What  I  to  break  off  from  the  society  of 
your  countrymen,  though  united  with  you  by 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  articles  of  faith,  and 
to  introduce  strange  doctrines  and  laws  of  your 
own  making! — to  begin  to  expound  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  witbouktbe  aid  of  an  en- 
tightened  education,  disregarding  the  advice  of 
such  men  as  are  most  versed  and  experienced  in 
those  things,  and  out  of  your  own  head  to  found 
vpon  this  a  separate  society !  Is  it  not  also  to 
rise  against  your  country,  when  you  refuse  to 
serve  it  when  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  id  required  1^ 
Should  not  the  simple  command  of  the  higher 
powers  be  sufficient  to  unite  you  with  others  to 
defend  your  country;  your  fellow  citizens,  and 
your  faith  t 

D. 

A,  Why  do  you  make  no  answer  to  this? 

D.  There  is  nothing  to  say.  I  am  not  so 
loquacious  as  you;  neither  have  I  need  of  it. 

A,  But  do  you  not  see,  at  least,  whither  your 
blind  zeal  is  leading  you,  and  that  you  deserve 
to  suffer  much  more  than  all  that  has  yet  befallen 
you  ?  We  look  for  your  repentance  and  amend- 
ment? 

D.  Do  what  you  choose  with  us ;  we  are  happy 
to  suffer  for  the  faith  I  This  is  no  new  thing. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  old  story  ? 

A,  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  story  ? 

2>.  <'  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
set  a  hedge  about  it,  and  digged  a  place  for 
the  winefat,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to 
husbandmen  and  went  into  a  far  country.  And 
at  the  season  he  sent  to  the  husbandmen  a  ser- 
iranty  that  he  might  receive  from  the  husband- 
men of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard.  And  they 
eaught  him,  and  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away 
emp^.  And  again  be  sent  another ;  and  him 
they  killed,  and  many  others;  beating  some, 
and  killing  some.  Having  yet  therefore  one  son, 
his  well -beloved,  be  sent  him  also  last  unto 
them,  saying,  They  will  reverence  my  son. 
Bat  those  husbandmen  said  among  themselves, 
this  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the 
inheritance  shall  be  ours.  And  they  took  him, 
and  killed  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard. 
What  shall  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
do  ?  He  will  come  and  destroy  the  husbandmen, 
and  will  give  the  vineyard  unto  others."  Mark, 
zii.  1 — 9.     Now  I  have  done  with  you, 

A,  At  least  answer  me  this.  How  oan  it  be 
reeonciled  that  you  reject  the  Holy  SoriptureS| 


and  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  support  yonr* 
self  upon  them  7 

/>.  Argue  as  you  will.  I  have  spoken  what 
was  necessary,  and  shall  not  say  another  word. 

<'  Other  documents  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  given.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  sect  of  the 
Duehobortzi,  Molochani,  or  Spiritual  Ghristiaofl, 
is  numerous  in  Russia;  and  that  though  in 
many  points  they  agree,  in  essential  things  also 
they  are  found  to  differ. 

**  In  March,  1822, 1  met  with  a  most  interest- 
ing  Spiritual  Christian,  the  minister  of  one  of 
their  assemblies  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  in  the  bouse  of  a 
Russian  noble.     His  name  was  Isaiah.     He  was 
a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age — ^in  appearance, 
a  simple  bearded  peasant,  dressed  in  coarse,  wide 
russet  garments.     I  conversed   with    him  for 
neatly  three  hours  on  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  found  him  in  general  very  sound. 
His  knowledge  was  taken  solely  from  the  Bible, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  quo- 
ters  I  ever  conversed  with.     His  views  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  a  Christian,  drawn  from 
this  source,- were  beautifully  simple  and  harmo- 
nious.    But,  like  the  Duchoborui,  he  rejected 
the  external  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lwd's 
supper.     He  seemed  to  insist  much  upon  the 
evidences  of  a  living  &ith ;  and  that  nothing 
could  entitle  a  peraon  to  the  name  of  a  Chnstian 
but  Christianity  in  practice.     As  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  scholastic  theology,  nor  any 
systematic  form  of  faith,  I  was  astonished  at  his 
skill  in  illustrating  one  part  of  Scripture  by 
another,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spir- 
itual, and  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  he 
applied  the  whole  force  of  truth  to  the  reguls- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  life.     In  this  poor  peasant, 
I  saw  an  illustrious  example  of  the  power  of  the 
Divine  woid,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make 
even  the  simple,  and  those  who  in  respect  of 
human  learning  are  babes,  truly  wise.     His  con- 
gregation he  told  me  consisted  of  about  500  souls, 
who  formed  a  village  near  Mosdok.     They  had 
five  elders  to  labor  among   them   in  spiritual 
things,  who  are  ohoeen  from  among  themselves, 
and  ordained  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  whole  church,  and  prayer.    He 
spoke  «f  their  brethren  as  being  very  numerous, 
and  scattered  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  they  were  albo  known  under  the  name  of 
Molochani;  but  were  not  all  equally  pure  in 
doctrine  and  practice.     He  said  that  he  had 
been  sent  forth  by  his  church  for  the  express 
purpose  of  visiting  the  brethren,  and  ministering 
to  their  spiritual  wants  by  doctrine  and  conver- 
sation ;  many  of  them,  he  added,  were  becoming 
purer  in  faith  and  practice. 

<<  He  sUted  that  the  great  body  of  Molochani 
entertain  superstitions  ideas  respecting  '  the  kiss 
of  charity,'  or  form  of  salutation  used  among 
them ; — ^that,  on  saluting  each  other,  they  pay  a 
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of  muftml  deTotioDal  respect,  by  bowing 
themselTes  to  tbe  groQQd,  as  before  the  image 
of  Qod,  and  the  '  temple  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwells  -^ — that  they  therefore  look  upon 
the  kiss  of  charity  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
acts,  la  some  provinces,  he  said  he  had  found 
them  denying  the  last  judgment,  saying  that  it 
was  already  oome,  and  the  second  adyent  of 
Christ  already  past:  it  wtis  one  object  of  his 
travels  to  panfy  them  of  these  errors;  but  be 
regretted  that  some  of  their  congregation  had 
unworthy  teachers. 

'*  In  his  views  of  the  invocation  of  saintSi  the 
use  of  images,  prayers  for  th^  dead,  &o.,  he  held 
pure  protestant  principles.  He  said  that  in 
public  worship  they  use  no  books  but  the  Bible. 
They  practioe  no  vows  of  celibacy  \ — he  himself 
had  a  wife  and  children  at  home.  Their  ritual, 
he  said,  consists  chiefly  of  extemporary  prayer, 
and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  familiar 
and  easy  manner  by  their  ministers.  He  said 
that  many  of  the  Duchobortzi  are  now  become 
Nationalists,  and  reject  the  written  word  of  God, 
saying  that  they  have  the  Word  of  G^  in  them- 
selves. This  seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  singular  error  of  the  Moloohani,  above 
mentioned — that  of  paying  a  kind  of  worship 
to  each  other." 


PKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  21,1666. 

Frisnds  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Sidney  Averill,  having  obtained  a  minute  from 
Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Illinois,  has  had 
appointed  meetings  in  parts  of  that  State  wher- 
ever one^  two  or  three  families  of  Friends  were 
to  be  found. 


one  was,  that ''  a  Friend  who  lives  near  the 
Fountain  of  Truth,  and  in  the  living  mainte- 
nance of  our  peculiar  testimonies  has  a  tacit  or 
admitted  influence  for  miles  around, '^  the 
other,  "  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  *  Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go :  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.' '' 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  either  of 
these  conclusions.  Every  upright,  conscientious 
.person  who  does  each  day  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ent, must, exercise  an  influence  for  good  upon 
those  around,  and  though  his  sphere  may  be 
comparatively  limited,  yet  the  obligation  is 
none  tbe  less  imperative  to  do  what  the  hand 
findeth  to  do.  We  also  think  that  the  advice 
and  example  of  concerned  parents,  who  endeavor 
to  inculcate  true  principles,  and  to  train  the 
minds  of  their  cbiMren  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  is  right,  must  have  an  effect,  and  though 
it  may  not  immediately  appear,  yet  when  these 
children  are  far  removed  by  years  and  distance 
from  their  childhood's  home,  the  experience  of 
life  will  verify  parental  teaching,  and  it  will 
become  as  sacred  truth  in  their  estimation  lead- 
ing them  into  paths  of  wisdom. 


—» 


Scattered  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois 
many  families  and  parts  of  families, 
who  have  a  right  of  membership  in  our  So- 
ciety, and  who  retain  a  strong  attachment 
to  Friends,  but,  owing  to  their  remoteness 
from  each  other,  they  are  unable  to  assemble 
together  for  religious  worship.  Many  of  these 
feel  it  a  great  privation  to  be  thus  situated,  and 
regard  with  desire  the  privileges  from  which 
they  ar.d  their  children  are  debarred. 

We  understand  tbe  visit  of  our  friend  Sid- 
Dej  Averill  was  gratefully  received.  He  tells 
us  that  <*  though  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  adhere  to  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel, 
yet  the  love  of  pure  spiritual  worship  retains 
snprofliaoy  Id  their  hearts,"  and  that  the  visit 
laft  npoa  his  mind  two  important  impressions ; 


■    Ol 


With  the  present  number,  we  close  the  ex- 
tracts from  Gibbons'  Review,  which  have  ocou* 
pied  a  portion  of  our  paper  for  some  time  past. 
We  would  remind  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  felt  pained  at  its  appearance,  of  the 
reluctance  with  which,  at  the  request  of  some 
valued  friends,  we  consented  to  revive  the 
unpleasant  subject.  It  seemed  reasonable  that 
the  reiteration  of  charges  long  since  disproved| 
should  be  met  by  the  republication  of  that  dis- 
proval,  particularly  as  the  work  had  been  sano- 
tioned  by  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  cause  of  truth  can  never  be  advanced 
by  misrepresentation,  and  it  sometimes  becomes 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise shrink  from  what  savors  of  religiojis  con- 
troversy, to  defend  a  society  or  an  individual 
from  unfair  and  unjust  aspersions.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  objeot  of  William 
Gibbons,  the  writer  of  the  '<  Review."  His 
biographer  states  that  for  many  years  his  pea 
was  freely  employed  in  defending  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  elucidating  their  testimonies 
and  doctrines. 

As  many  of  ow  readers  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  author 
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appended  to  the  *' Review/'  we  propose  to 
commence  tbe  publication  of  it  in  onr  next 
namber. 


The  Friends  interested  in  tbe  publieatton  of 
<^  The  Children's  Friend,"  desire  ns  to  say  that 
they  have  not,  as  yet,  tbe  requisite  number  of 
subscribers  to  justify  the  issuing  of  the  paper, 
and  they  would  request  all  who  wish  to  en- 
courage it  by  their  subscriptions,  or  who  have 
lists  of  names,  to  forward  them  without  delay. 

DiiD,  CD  the  6tb  of  Twelfth  moDlfa,  1865,  at  her 
residence  in  Middletown,  Mary  F.  Ash,  \n  tbe  63d 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Cbester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa. 

,  suddenly,  on  tbe  30th  of  Third  montb,  1866, 

at  Chester,  Pa.,  RicBaocA  P.,  relict  of  Wm.  Eyre,  Jr., 
in  her  48th  year. 

,  on  Third  daf  morning,  tbe  3d  of  Fourth 

montb,  at  Rabway,  N.  J.,  Edmdnd  Shotwbll,  aged 
75  years,  formerly  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  4tb  of  Foartb  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Rlizabbth  Elt. 

,  on  tbe  12tb  of  Foartb  month,  1866,  in  Ben- 

salem  Township,  Backs  Co.,  Pa.,  Josbph  C.  Town- 
BIND,  son  of  tbe  late  Esra  Townsend,  of  Bjberrj,  in 
his  26th  year. 
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friends'   social    LYCEUM. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  an  ab- 
stract of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum  during 
the  past  winter,  by  which  we  are  informed  that 

the  first  meeting  of  the  present  term  was  held 
on  Third-day  evening,  Tenth  month  3d,  1865, 
and  have  been  held  weekly  up  to  Third  month 
27th,  1866. 

Twenty- five  lectures  have  been  delivered,  a 
list  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the  lecturers; 
is  appended. 

The  Founding  of  Pennsylvania,  by  John  J.  White. 
Specific  Gravity,  E  J  ward  Parrish. 

The  Moon,  John  O.  Moore. 

Ornithology,  Grace  Anna  Lewis. 

His  Travels  in  India,  Jos.  Thomas,  M.  0. 

The  CircQlation  of  Sap  in  Plants 

and  Blood  in  Animals,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

Force  and  Matter — their  relation 

in  the  Universe,  Edward  Parrish. 

Selected  Keadinga,  Esther  J.  Trimble. 

Exhibition  of  Sureorama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

His  Travels  in  India  (continued)  Jos.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Our  Social  and  Domestic  Life,  Ann  Preston,  M.  D. 
Comets,  T.  Clarkson  Taylor, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Our  Quaker  Fathers,  Henry  Peterson, 

Mineral  Veins  and  the  manner  of 

working  them,  Joseph  Wharton. 

Stereorama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

The  Teeth,  NewUn  Peirce.  j 

« What  we  may  learn  from  tbe  lives 

of  eminent  men,  Caleb  8.  Hallowell. 

English  Literature,  H.  B.  Wairiner. 

Mouey,  Wro.  H.  Seaman. 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  Geo.  T.  Barker,  M.D. 

dtereorama,  Dr.  J.  0.  Hunt. 


Perfumes,  Edward  Parriih. 

Animal  Electricity  and  Pbospbo- 

rescence,  Dr.  H.  Allen. 

Stereorama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt. 

Tbe  Unity  of  tbe  Human  Species,  Jos.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Study  of  Language,  Edward  Parrish. 

Ednoatioo,  Job.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  four  original  essays 
have  been  read,  three  in  poetry  and  one  in 
prose.  Ninety- five  questions  have  been  re- 
ferred to  members  of  the  Lyceum,  many  of 
which  were  of  an  interesting  character,  and 
often  called  forth  a  free  expression  of  indi- 
vidual views  on  the  subjects  referred  to. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  a  correspood- 
ence  was  opened  with  some  of  the  associatiom 
of  a  similar  character  in  the  neighboring  Feo- 
tions  of  country,  and  the  letters  received  bare 
added  interest  and  instruction  to  the  meetings. 

The  Stereotama  purchased  one  year  ago  for 
the  illustration  of  History,  Science  aod  Art, 
has  continued,  in  the  hands  of  its  custodian 
Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  to  furnish  entertainment  on 
numerous  occasions,  which  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  appropriate  remarks  and  ex- 
planations. The  number  in  attendance  during 
the  season  just  passed  has  been  greater  thin 
at  any  previous  one,  owing  mainly,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  the  active  measures  taken  by  the 
committee  to  procure  suitable  lecturers. 

Review  of  '^A  Declaration"  d&c,  ptthlithed hj/ 
order  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Orthodox 
Friendi  (<o  called)  held  in  Philadelphia  m 
1828.    By  Wm.  Gibbons,  M,  D. 

KGoDcIaded  from  page  91.) 

Article  XLVII.  **  Belief,"  with  them, 
"  is  no  virtue ;  and  unbelief  no  crime." 

This,  as  quoted  from  fiMts  Hioks's  sermon, 
without  the  context,  amounts  to  a  perveision 
of  the  speaker's  meaning.  Here  follows  the 
whole  paragraph,  which  furnbhes  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

"And  when  we  come  to  this  principle,— rt» 
ffijt  of  grace,  this  Light,  there  is  no  neceaaitj 
for  us  to  be  careful  about  what  we  will  believe, 
and  what  we  won't  believe;  because  nothing 
can  give  us  a  true  belie/,  but  this  Light.  It  will 
give  every  one  of  the  children  of  men,  a  belief 
Btifficient  to  induce  them  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  salvation  aright.  For,  b9  this  is  the  mediom, 
and  the  only  one,  by  which  God  continues  with 
his  rational  creatures,  there  is  no  other  way  bj 
which  he  gives  them  an  evidence  of  what  is 
right,  and  what  is  wrong;  for  he  has  set  good 
and  evil  before  us  all,  and  left  it  for  us  to  choose. 
<  Choose  you  this  day  whom  yon  will  serve.' 
Here,  as  you  come  to  this,  you  need  not  troable 
yourselves,  or  recommend  to  your  friends  what 
they  must  believe ;  that  they  must  believe  this 
or  that;  it  is  all  nonsense ;  because  a  man  can- 
not believe  just  what  he  wants  to  believe.  He 
cannot  believe  any  thing  bqt  what  the  Di?ioe 
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Light  gives  him  an  evideooe  of;  and 
this  he  miui  hdieve;  and  he  cannot  remt  U. 
Here,  then,  we  disoover,  that  [belief  is  no  virtue, 
and  unbelief  no  crime  ;'\  becansewhy?  It  is 
an  inoolnntarjf  thing  to  man.  But  when  the 
Boal  b  wt'Uxng  to  be  inslraeted  by  the  grace  of  God, 
it  will  be  instructed;  and  when  it  is  instraoted, 
it  will  hare  an  evidence  of  the  truth,  and  it 
cannot  resist  it;  it  is  bound  and  forced  to  believe 
it;  not  from  any  compulsory  measure,  but  from 
the  clear  force  of  the  thing,  because  it  is  self- 
evident." — Quaker,  vol  1,  pp.  145,  146. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Quaker,  page  94, 
we  find  a  further  explanation  of  this  matter. 

'*  For  there  is  no  man  or  woman"  saysElias 
Hicks,  ''  that  has  ever  done  an  act  of  sin^  but 
they  have  been  reproved  for  it.  This  reprover, 
you  know,  was  declared  by  Jesus  to  be  the  Com- 
forter, the  Saviour,  the  Peliverer  of  mankiud 
from  stn.  He  declared  that  he,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  wheif  he  should  come,  would  ^  reprove 
the  world  of  sin.'  And  I  know  that  you,  my 
feliow-oreatnres,  have  known  this  witness,  and 
have  been  reproved  for  sin ;  and  you  are  obliged 
to  BEiil£V£  this  evidence^  because  you  know  it 
is  your  situation :  and  from  this  evidence,  yon 
never  can  extricate  yourselvesy  and  hence,  it  is 
not  a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind  to  believe.  Then 
here  we  discover  that  our  belief  or  unbelief, 
merely  as  men  and  creatures,  is  of  no  account ; 
for  what  we  have  not  evidence  of,  we  cannot 
believe ;  and  therefore  unbelief  in  respect  to 
that  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  is  no  sin. 
But  if  we  continite  in  those  things  which  we 
have  evidence  are  wrong,  and  have  been  reproved 
for,  this  is  fin." 

Article  XLY III.  '<  Elias  Hicks  says,  <<  In 
those  things  which  relate  to  our  moral  conduct, 
we  all  have  understandings  alike,«as  reasonable 
beings ;  and  we  know  when  we  do  wrong  to 
our  feiiow-creatnres;  we  know  it  by  our  rational 
uwkrstanding  ;  W«  WANT  NO  OTHER  INSPIRA- 
TION THAN    REASON  AND   JUSTICE."      Again*. 

<<  If  we  transgress  against  God,  or  even  against 
onr  feHow-creatures,  the  act  hath  its  adequate 
reward,  and  it  will  make  us  sorry  for  what  we 
have  done ;  that  is,  we  shall  be  losers,  and  gain 
nothing;  for  no  man  shall  gain  by  doing  evil.'' 
^Quaker,  vol.  2,  pp.  268-9.     Decl.  p.  gi. 

The  unprejudiced  reader  will,  I  think,  be  apt 
to  ask,  Where  lies  the  criminality  of  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  above  extract? 

The  Declaration  makes  the  following  com- 
ment :  <^As  regards  morality,  they  want  no  other 
revelation  than  reason  and  justice :  and  when 
we  transgress  against  God,  the  act  will  make 
us  sorry  for  what  we  have  done  \  that  is^  we 
shall  be  losers,  and  gain  nothing.'^ 

The  first  part  of  the  discourse  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken,  and  where  it  is  found, 
treats  upon  moral  conduct^  the  injury  of  others^ 
by  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  calumny,  hatred^ 


revenge,  &c.  And  the  speaker  tells  us,  what 
we  all  know  to  be  true,  that  reason  [that  is, 
right  reason]  and  that  abiding  sense  of  justice, 
placed  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  suffice  to 
convict  us  of  wrong,  when  we  injure  our  neigh- 
bor. 

The  blessed  Jesus  wanted  **  no  other  inspira- 
tion than  reason  and  justice "  to  convict  the 
high  professing  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  their 
eumity  and  injustice  towards  him.  ''And  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered  with  indigna- 
tion, because  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  the  Sab* 
bath  day,  and  said  unto  the  people,  '  There  are 
six  days  in  which  men  ought  to  work  :  in  thegi 
therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day/  The  Lord  then  answered  him 
and  said,  *  Thou  hypocrite !  Doth  not  each 
one  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or 
his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to 
watering  ?  And  ought  not  this  woman,  being 
a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  satan  hath 
bound,  lo  I  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from 
this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  And  when 
he  had  said  these  things,  all'  bis  adversaries 
were  ashamed,*'     Luke  xiii.  14,  15, 16,  17. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, they  said  to  him,  "  Now  Moass,  in  the 
law,  commanded  us  that  such  should  be  stoned, 
but  what  sayest  thou  ?  This  they  said,  tempt- 
ing him,  that  they  might  have  to  accuse  him." 
*'  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted 
op  himself  and  said  unto  them.  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone 
at  her.  And  they  which  heard  it,  being  con- 
victed by  their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  bv 
one,  being  at  the  elders,  even  unto  the  last/' 
&c.     John  viii.  5,  &c. 

The  authors  of  the  Declaration  make  the 
few  words  which  they  quote  the  ground  of  a 
charge  against  the  speaker  of  inconsistency, 
or  of  exalting  reason  at  the  expense  of  revela- 
tion,— than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust; 
as  the  general  tenor  of  this  and  other  disoourses 
of  Elias  Hicks  plainly  shows — to  which  we 
refer  the  reader,  after  giving  the  following 
quotations. 

In  page  261,  he  says,  "  So  that  here,  all  our 
happiness  in  time  and  eternity,  depends  on  m- 
ward  knowledge  and  right  information,  which 
we  receive  by  communion  with  our  heavenly 
Father:' 

And  in  page  262 :  <<  Kevelation  is  the  first 
thing;  the  first  as  it  regards  earthly  things : 
and  so  it  is  with  the  revelation  of  God,  who  is 
the  Sun  of  heaven.  Ood  is  the  Sun  of  the 
spiritual  world  ;  and  the  Light  and  Life  of  that 
Sun  show  his  will  to  us  with  the  same  plain- 
ness  that  the  outward  sun  shows  outward 
things,  when  our  eye  is  single  to  Him,  and 
when  we  look  within^  and  keep  within ;  for  it 
is  there  that  he  makes  himself  manifest  to  us 
fully,  although  it  be  in  the  least  degree :  for 
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having  first  oonvinoed  as  what  is  right  for  as  to 
do,  the  momeDt  we  transgress,  we  feei  it,  bejond 
any  thing  that  the  light  of  the  outward  sun  can 
do  far  us.  And  we  never  can  get  away  from 
this  sense,  however  wicked  a  man  or  woman 
may  be  :  and  however  they  may  endeavor  to 
shelter  themselves  under  earthly  things  and 
delights,  and  as  it  were  for  a  time  drown  the 
reprover's  voice,  and  silence,  as  it  were,  or  slay 
the  two  witnesses  for  God  in  the  soul.  And 
•what  are  these  two  witnesses  ?  They  are  reve- 
lation and  reason  in  the  souls  of  men." — See 
also  BereaUf  vol.  3,  p.  366. 
^  Article  XLIX.  **  If  we  transgress  against 
Ood,  or  even  against  our  fellow  creatures,  the 
act  hath  its  adequate  reward,  and  it  will  make 
us  sorry  for  what  we  have  done,"  &c. 

In  this  extract  there  is  a  figure  of  speech, 
which  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  and  in 
common  parlance;  that  is,  to  speak  of  the  right 
and  wrong  acts  that  we  do,  as  rewarding  or  re- 
proving us,  as  the  case  may  be ;  when  we  mean 
the  Divine  Monitor,  within  us.  Thus  it  is  said, 
'^  I  have  done  an  act  that  gives  me  pain,  or  that 
gives  me  peace  and  satisfaction  ;  or  an  act  that 
makes  me  sorry  and  uneasy,"  &o.  "What 
hast  thou  done  that  disquiets  thee  7  or  that  af- 
fords thee  so  much  satisfaction  or  pleasure  ?" 
These  are  common  ezpmssions  which  no  one 
misunderstands. 

This  figure  of  speech  is  called  "  metonymy," 
by  which  one  word  is  put  for  another,  or  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  and  is  usual  in  all  sorts  of 
authors,  (Dictionary.)  Thus,  the  apostle: 
"Every  transgression  and  disobedience  [re- 
ceiveth]  a  just  recompense  of  reward."  Heb. 
ii.  2.  And  in  like  manner  the  prophet  says, 
"  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and 
thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee."    Jer.  ii. 

Here,  the  words  ''transgression  and  dis- 
obedience" are  used  for  the  person  by  the 
apostle ;  and  "  wickedness,"  &o  ,  by  the  prophet, 
instead  of  the  Divine  Monitor.  So  the  "  Ser- 
mon "  uses  the  word  "  act "  for  the  person,  and 
the  pronoun  «'tV  "  for  the  Divine  Monitor. 

Article  L.  "He  [the  Almighty]  has  set 
good  and  evil  before  us,  and  Ic/t  us  to  elect  for 
onnehes."— Quaker,  vol.  2,  p.  269. 

No  candid  reader  would  put  the  construction 
on  the  word  '^le/t*'  which  the  Declaration  ap- 
pears  here  to  have  given  to  it ;  and  which  I 
understand  to  be,  that  in  leaving  us  to  choose 
for  ourselves,  the  Father  of  metoies  deserts 
nsl! 

"And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve  the 
Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve ; 
whether  the  Gods  which  your  fathers  served, 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,"  Ac.  Josh, 
xxiv.  16.  Here,  Joshua  left  them  to  choose /or 
themselves, 

«And  Elijah  said^  If  the  Lord  be  God;  fol- 


low  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  1 
Kings  xviii.  21. 

In  both  cases,  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  the 
will  was  free,  and  a  choice  was  ''left"  then, 
or  given  them ;  or  they  had  the  power  or  priyi- 
lege  of  choosing  for  themselves. 

Such  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  catalogne 
of  spurious  charges  laid  against  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  a  conclusion  which  illustrates  tbe 
character  of  the  whole,  and  affords  a  clear  evi- 
dence that  the  kind  of  criticism  here  resorted 
to,  is  the  unsavory  fruit  of  a  spirit,  the  revem 
of  that  whioh  is  ''  kind,"  and  ''  thinketh  do 
evil." 

For  Friends'  Intclligenoer. 

THE  DESERT  LAND. 

Suggesttdhy  the  remark  of  a  friend  that  she  hadbcm 
dtocUing  in  the  Wildemest. 

Yes,  tbe  Wilderness  deems  cheerless — 

Bat  a  drearf  place,— 
Yet  we  there  behold  God's  goodness, 

All  bis  footsteps  trace. 

To  the  wanderer  in  the  desert, 
Not  throngh  pleasant  meads. 

Bat  o'er  mountain, — through  the  valley, 
Oft  the  pathway  leads. 

Yet  upon  the  hoary  summit 

Holy  angels  bide — 
Lo  1  their  white  tents  thick  and  scattered 

O'ec  its  rugged  tide  1 

Round  the  pilgrim  band,  the  aogela 
Watch  keep  day  and  night — 

With  the  weak  and  way-worn  joarney 
Veiled  from  mortal  sight. 

Forty  years  the  chosen  people 

Trod  the  desert  sand, 
Forty  years  they  onward  journeyed 

Towards  the  promised  land ! 

Lo !  a  barren  waste  they  traversed, 
Wlfsre  no  springs  were  found-* 

Where  no  waving  harvests  scattered 
Smiling  plenty  round. 

Yet  Jehovah  gently  led  them 

Where  no  foot  had  trod ; 
By  tbe  fiery  pillar  guided, 

To  the  mount  of  God  1 

Daily  for  his  weary  children 

He  a  table  spread  ; 
In  tbe  desert,  and  there  only 

Gave  them  heavenly  bread. 

When  they  fainted  at  the  noontide. 

All  the  waters  spent. 
He  beneath  the  palm's  deep  shadow 

Bade  them  pitch  their  tent 

And  from  Elim's  crystal  fouatains 

Living  waters  gave — 
Bade  the  stream  to  flow  from  Horeb, 

Sweetened  Marah's  wave  1 

In  the  thorn-path,  on  the  mountains, 

Fairest  flowers  bloom ; 
Green  oases  in  the  desert 

Banish  all  the  gloom. 

If  the  Father's  loving  presence 

Only  with  ns  bide, 
Fearless  we  may  roam  the  desert, 

He  will  safely  gaide  I 
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He  caa  gire  the  heaTenly  manna — 

Angela  food — ^to  eat ; 
Hake  the  wilderneu  a  garden — 

Marah'e  fountain  sweet  1 


A.  n.  p. 


■»  ■ 


Tktrty- Sixth  Annual  Repori  of  the  "  Female 
Attociation  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  of 
ike  Sick  €uul  Infirm  JPbor  with  Clothing," 

In  reyiewing  the  labors  of  the  past  winter, 
and  sabmittiDg  to  oar  members  and  the  public 
a  report  of  the  same,  we  feel  confident  in  the 
belief  that  the  efforts  of  the  Association  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  eratifjins  and 
beneficial  resnlts.  For  the  welcome  aid  that 
has  been  extended  by  oar  friends  and  con- 
tributors, in  valuable  donations  of  both  mo- 
ney and  goods,  we  would  return  our  sincere 
tbanksy  with  the  assurance  that  the  means  thu» 
placed  at  our  disposal  have  enabled  us  to  ex- 
tend our  labors,  thereby  giving  aesistance  to 
many  whose  destitute  condition  rendered  them 
worthy  objects  of  our  sympathy  and  care.  By 
famishing  sewing  to  those  whose  support  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  needle,  and  dis- 
tributing the  clothing  thus  made  among  the 
aged,  sick  and  h'ttle  children,  we  realize  the 
gratifying  results  that  accompany  a  twofold 
charity. 

The  continued  high  prices  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  added  to  the  entire  suspension  of 
Government  work,  have  brought  before  us 
many  new  and  urgent  demands  for  assistance, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  meet,  by  dis- 
pensing judiciously  the  funds  we  have  received. 

During  the  past  winter,  865  garments  have 
been  distributed ;  most  of  these  were  previously 
made  by  poor  women,  who  were  paid  for  their 
work  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

The  annual  Treasurer's  Report  furnishes  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Society  the  present  season. 

tasABuaia's  aspoRT. 

To  Balance  on  hand $  54  70 

Annoal  Subscriptions 395  50 

Bonationa 819  pO 

Inter«st  on  Investmeotd 239  58 


By  Cash  paid  for  Goods $832  10 

«  «*  Sewing ^     150  78 

"  "  PrinUng,  Ac...^      30  00 


$1008  78 


$1012  88 


Balance  due  Treasurer ~ $  4  10 

B.  J.  Per  BIS, 
3d  mo.,  1866.  Tnaturer, 

Donationa  in  goods  and  trimmiags  to  the  valae  of 
$67  45. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association. 

Prendent — Hklkx  G.  LoNGSTRaTH,  110  S.  17th  St. 
Secretary — Amria  Oalrt,  1618  Sumner  St. 
Treamrtr — Bluaritb  J.  Faaafs,  937  Franklin  SI. 


Vor  VriradB*  IntelUgtaoer. 

AMONGST  THE   FBSRDMEN. — ^NO.  I. 

BT  JACOB  M.  BLLIS. 

''  7%e  AuodatUm  of  Friends  of  Philadel* 
phia  for'ihe  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen*' 
having  decided  to  place  eleven  teachers  in  the 
field  of  lahor,  and  having  found  it  impossible 
after  the  most  diligent  oorrespondenoe  to  obtain 
from  some  localities  the  definite  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  appeared  to  be  requisite,  before 
taking  the  responsibility  of  sending  iemales 
away  from  their  homes,  (some  of  whom  were 
anxiously  awiuting  being  assigned  a  post  of 
duty),  I  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  intereets  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

I  was  accompanied  by  Mary  *MoBride,  one 
of  the  teachers  engaged,  who  was  willing  to  lo- 
cate at  any  point  where  a  prospect  opened  of 
being  useful.  We  left  the  city  in  the  night 
train  for  Washington,  where  we  arrived  at  six 
o'clock  next  morning,  without  any  thing  to  no- 
tice other  than  the  amusing  scenes  that  an 
entire  night  passed  in  a  railroad  car  is  sure  to 
develop.  Here,  some  of  the  annoyances  ever 
attendant  upon  travelling  commenced.  Our 
next  point  was  Tienna^  but  in  consequemce  of 
being  misinformed  by  the  conductor,  confirmed 
by  the  baggage  agent  in  the  depot,  our  baggage 
came  very  near  being  carried  to  Richmond^  as 
when  the  error  was  discovered,  I  had  but  just 
time  to  run  and  exchange  my  dheck  for  the 
trunk,  and  arrange'for  its  del^ver^  at  the  Vienna 
train,  its  regular  time  of  starting  being  nine 
o'clock. 

After  a  short  stroll,  and  a  tedious  sojourn  in 
the  office,  as  the  time  neared  the  above  named 
hour,  we  were  told  that  they  had  concluded  not 
to  leave  that  day  until  eleven  o'clock  I     This 
gave  time  for  a  more  extended  walk,  which  we 
endeavored  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage. 
Upon  returning,  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  a  trunk 
had  been  sent  to  the  platform  instead  of  the 
offioe,(these  being  situated  some  distance  apart),  - 
and  there  being  no  one  there  to  receive  it,  it  had 
been  taken  away  again, — there  was  no  certainty 
whether  to  the  baggage  office  or  the  depot. 
Time  pres9ed,  and  upon  my  claiming  that  the 
train,  under  the  circumstances,  mmt  wait,  I  re- 
ceived a  gratuity  of  ten  minutes.     Passing  over 
the  details  of  taking  a  pilot  with  me,  hiring  a 
wagon  to  convey  us  and  the  trunk,  when  found, 
back  again,  suffice  it  to  say,  we  succeeded,  with 
a  little  time  to  spare.     This  was  very  fortunate, 
as  otherwise,  the  Vienna  train  running  only 
three  times  a  week,  and  First-day  intervening, 
we  should  have  been  detained  in  Washington 
for  three  days.     Our  accommodations  were  only 
a  freight  or  baggage  car,  with  two  or  three 
rough  benches  for  seats ;  but  we  did  not  mur- 
mur. 
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Upon  reaching  Vienna^  the  trunk  was 
again  something  of  an  annoyance ;  hot  as  we 
were  not  '*  on  time/'  the  diffionlty  was  soon 
overcome.  Oh  !  for  an  invention  whereby  trav- 
ellers can  get  along  without  baggage  I  Very 
soon  after  onr  arrival,  I  walked  to  the  camp,  to 
call  on  Capt.  James  A.  Ross,  (with  whom  I  had 
previonsly  been  in  correspondence.)  He  had  left 
for  the  day.  He,  however,  called  on  me  in  the 
evening,  and  we  bad  a  M\  and  free  conference 
as  to  the  wants  and  facilities  of  Fairfax  county. 
Nothing  but  discouragements  presented  them- 
selves  for  the  future,  and  we  retired  heavy 
hearted ;  my  own  opinion  being,  that  both  of  us 
would  have  to  return  to  Philadelphia  without 
accomplishing  anything;  and  the  unpleasant 
query  again  and  again  forced  itself  upon  me, 
<'  How  can  I  face  my  friends  with  such  a  re- 
sult?" 

.  Although  the  Captain  coincided  with  me  as 
to  the  fruitlessncss  of  the  undertaking,  I  de- 
termined to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  more 
{>articularly  as  he  placed  a  four  horse  ambu- 
ance  at  my  disposal,  and  generously  offered  to 
accompany  me  any  and  everywhere,  and  do  what 
he  could  to  forward  the  good  object;  and  faith- 
fully and  fully  did  he  redeem  his  word. 

The  next  morning,  ^^  Fairfax  SfcUioUj" 
some  nine  miles  distant,  was  first  visited,  and 
dewlaiion  is  a  tame  word  to  define  its  condition. 
It  is  simply  k  station- hou^e  and  small  store  com- 
bined, with  several  colored  families  scattered 
round  in  log  Ahanties,  and  some  Irish  families 
herding  under  a  hill  some  distanee  off.  The 
building  appropriated  for  a  school  was  all  well 
enough,  but  I  could  not  conscientiously  ask  any 
lady  to  locate  there  with  all  the  repulsiye  sur- 
roundings, neither  would  I  be  willing  to  leaye 
her  there,  upon  her  cheerfully  prQffering  so  to 
do.  The  Captain  again  thought  with  me,  and 
then  offered,  if  we  could  find  a  lot  for  the 
school  house,  and  board  for  our  teacher  at 
<<  Fairfax  G<mrt-hou»ey*  some  four  miles  nearer 

Vienna,   he   would   move  the   building  there 
without  expense  to  us. 

The  opinion  had  always  been  entertained  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  establish  a  col- 
ored school  at  that  place ;  to  such  an  extent 
does  the  spirit  of  rebellion  still  exist.  Thither, 
however,  we  went,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
school  was  soon  made  apparent,  as  upon  merely 
driving  through  it  I  counted  thirteen  children 
playing  about,  who  would  be  made  better  off  in 
a  school ;  and  if  this  number  could  be  seen  out 
of  doors,  there  must  be  many  more  not  in  sight. 
Knowing  there  must  be  plenty  of  room  there, 
our  first  application  for  board  was  made  to  a 
gentleman  who  is  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
boarding-school.  He  met  us  very  blandly,  but 
his  excuses  for  not  accommodating  us  were  as 
awkward  as  they  were  amusing.  He  was  an 
Engiishman ;  bis  daughter  had  married  a  Vir- 


ginian, and  they  thought  of  the  negro  as  other 
people  did,  (without,  however  informing  as 
what  that  opinion  was.)  There  might  some  feel- 
ing arise  in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
would  suit.  Besides  this,  he  had  pretty  mQck 
given  up  the  establishment  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  (whom,  however,  he  did  not  offer  to 
consult.)  When  the  John  Brown  raid  passed 
through  there  he  had  eighty  scholars,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  fSell  off  to  twenty,  &c.,  &c. 
A  bitter  repartee  was  at  my  tongue's  end, 'bat  1 
wisely  suppressed  it. 

Upon  leaving,  he  gave  us  at  onr  request  the 
names  of  two  or  three  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  might  possibly  accommodate  us.  These  til 
proved  to  be  sound  Union  people.  The  first  was 
the  postmaster,  who  has  a  deep  interest  in  oor 
undertaking,  would  do  all  he  could  to  forward 
it,  bat  whose  family  is  so  situated  they  cannot 
t&ke  a  boarder.  A  very  cordial  invitation,  how- 
ever, was  given  our  teacher  to  mingle  with  them 
in  social  intercourse.  He  sent  us  to  a  widow 
lady,  who  has  been  thoroughly  loyal  throughout 
the  war,  and  whose  name  our  '^  Englishman" 
had  already  given  us ;  and  there  we  were  sae- 
cessful.  As  to  a  site  for  the  school  house,  time 
did  not  permit  our  attempting  to  procure  one; 
but  the  Captain  became  so  warmed  up,  that  he 
declared,  if  refused,  which  would  be  very  likely, 
military  authority  would  be  used  to  secare  one. 

Keturning  with  far  lighter  hearts  than  when 
we  commenced  our  ride,  we  had  just  time  to 
take  a  slight  lunch  in  lieu  of  dinner,  when  onr 
faithful  pilot  was  again  at  the  door  with  hiii 
team,  ready  for  our  afternoon  prospecting  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

The  farm  at  Camp  Wadsworth  having  been 
restored  to  its  former  owner,  who  has  ordered 
off  all  the  negroes  on  it,  the  breaking  up  of  onr 
school,  formerly  under  the  care  of  Mary  K. 
Brosius,  had  become  a  necessity.  We  directed 
onr  attention  to  that  point  first,  to  look  after  a 
small  house  that  had  been  purchased  for  us  by 
her  for  a  trifle,  with  the  intention  of  removal  to 
some  other  point,  the  demolition  of  which  f<ff 
that  purpose  had  already  been  oommeneed. 
Having  learned  by  a  little  experienoe  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  have  a  school  room  without 
board  for  the  teacher,  we  drove  to  Langlfy^ 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  old  camp.  The 
first  family  we  applied  to  stated  they  could  aof, 
and  without  knowing  any  thing  about  their  po- 
litical predelictions,  we  were  inclined,  from  i 
what  we  saw,  to  believe  them. 

The  next  was  an  ordinary  country  tavern, 
and  though  not  very  prepossessing  in  its  ap- 
pearance or  surroundings,  we  thought  it  pos- 
sible, if  they  were  so  disposed,  the  interior  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  satisfaotory.  But 
they  had  "  never  taken  boardern  !"  The  *'  houu 
was  tmall  and  they  had  not  room  V*  Our  third 
and  lut  application  in  that  neighborhood*  was  to 
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another  pablieto,  who  we  cerUinlj  thought 
«Hild  make  do  objeotioa  on  aeeoont  of  want  of 
room,  his  house  being  large,  and  withal  a  very 
pretty  and  good  one ;  bat  he  had,  he  feared, 
"  already  engaged  too  manjf  hoarder sl^  m  many^ 
wieed,  that  ikey  tofjuld  very  probably  interfere 
with  Am  tran$ient  custom  /" 

And  a] I  this  eqaivooation,  if  nothing  worse, 
beeanse  eoine  noble-hearted  female,  too  noble  to 
retaliate,  shonid  opportunity  offer,  is  willing  to 
lacrifice  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  its  en- 
dearments, for  the  pnrpose  of  lending  her  aid  to 
stamp  the  seal  of  manhood  on  the  brows  of  a 
loo^  oppressed  race. 

The  weather  is  now  very  cold  here  for  the 
season,  (the  latter  part  of  the  Third  month.) 
A  portion  of  the  afternoon  we  have  travelled 
throagh  one  of  the  most  severe  blows  and  snow 
storms  I  have  ever  experienced.  Circumstances 
preventing  any  further  efforts,  we  drove  back 
again  about  dark,  having  passed  through  a  day 
of  considerable  fatigue. 

The  next  day,  saw  a  site  selected  for  the 
school  house  at  "  Fair/ax  Court-hmie/'  and 
the  building  at  the  '*  Utatioii  "  sufficiently  de- 
molished to  commence  its  removal  to  the  first- 
named  place.  It  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  little  spot 
of  ground  facing  the  turnpike,  and  although 
there  are  do  trees  immediately  shading  it,  there 
will  be  shade  close  by.  The  ground  belongs  to 
a  Union  man,  but  as  the  devastations  of  war 
have  in  many  insf  ances  very  much  impoverished 
such  as  he,  we  have  agreed  to  pay  him  a  nomi* 
nal  rent  annually  for  the  use  of  it. 

<T0  b«  eontlna^d.) 
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A  MATOH  FACTORY. 

A  match  factory  in  Western  New  York  is 
noted  for  the  curious  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture.  720,000  feet  of  pine  of  the  best 
quality  are  used  annually  for  the  matches,  and 
400,000  feet  of  basswood  for  cases.  The  sul- 
phur used  annually  for  the  matches  is  400  bar- 
reb^and  the  phosphorus  is  9,600  pounds.  The 
machines  run  night  and  day,  and  300  hands  are 
employed  at  the  works.  500  pounds  of  paper 
per  day  are  used  to  make  the  light  small  boxes 
for  hoMing  the  matches,  and  four  tons  of  paste- 
board per  week  for  the  larger  boxes.  Sixtj^- 
six  pounds  of  flour  per  day  are  used  for  paste, 
and  the  penny  stamps  required  by  government 
on  the  boxes  amount  to  the  snug  little  sum  of 
$1,440  per  day. 

There  are  four  machines  in  use  for  cutting^ 
dipping  and  delivering  the  matches.  The  two- 
inch  pine  plank  is  sawed  up  the  length  of  the 
match,  which  is  2}^  inches.  These  go  into  the 
machine  for  cutting,  where  at  every  stroke  12 
matches  are  cut,  and  by  the  succeeding  stroke 
poshed  into  slats  arranged  on  a  double  chain  250 
feet  long,  which  carries  them  to  the  sulphur  vat 
and  from  thenoe  to  the  pbosphonis  vat^  tod 


thus  across  the  room  and  back,  returning  them 
at  a  point  just  in  front  of  the  cutting  machine, 
and  where  they  are  delivered  in  their  natural 
order,  and  are  gathered  up  by  a  boy  into  trays 
and  sent  to  the  packing-room.  Thus  1,000 
gross  or  144,000  small  boxes  of  matches  are 
made  per  day.  The  machines  for  making  the 
small,  thin  paper  boxes  and  their  covers  are 
quite  as  wonderful  and  ingeniously  contrived 
as  those  that  make  the  matches.  A  long  coil 
of  paper,  as  wide  as  the  box  is  long,  revolves  on  ^ 
a  wheel,  one  end  being  in  the  machine.  It 
first  passes  through  rollers,  where  the  printing 
is  done,  from  thence  to  the  paste- boxes,  where 
the  sides  and  ends-only  are  pasted ;  from  thence 
to  the  folding  apparatus,  where  the  ends  are 
nicely  folded  and  the  mhole  box  is  pasted  to> 
gether  and  drops  ioto  a  basket.  A  similar  ma- 
chine is  at  work  at  the  covers,  and  thus  144,- 
000  boxes  per  day  are  manufactured.'' 
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The  Door  Yard. — We  love  neatness.  Our 
eyes  take  in  a  stranger's  house  at  a  glance. — 
We  pity  the  man  who  has  a  slovenly  housewife. 
Wealth  may  cast  her  favors  around  him,  but 
dirt  and  disorder  will  make  his  dwelling  a  cheer- 
less abode.  As  we  traverse  the  country,  we 
look  in  upon  the  door  yards.  The  door  yard  is 
the  programme  of  the  order  of  internal  arrange- 
ments. The  clean  swept  door  sill  and  walk  and 
the  flowers,  are  no  unmeaning  indications,  and 
we  stop  with  a  sense  of  comfort  where  we  know 
that  "order  reigns."— Coyti^a  Chief. 

So  do  we  love  neatness,  and  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  housewife's  devotion  to  it  often 
keeps  her  thin.  She  frets,  as  she  rolls  the  old 
barrels  out  of  the  door-yard — gives  a  lecture  on 
having  a  place  for  everything  and  putting^very 
thing  in  its  proper  place,  as  she  carries  the 
spade,  grubbing  hoe,  and  divers  other  things  to^ 
the  tool  house— does  wish  husband  and  boys 
would  empty  the  chaff  from  their  shoes  some 
where  but  on  the  clean  swept  door  sill;  fumes 
because  all  the  flowers  she  planted  and  trained 
are  rooted  up  by  the  hogs  or  nipped  off  by  the 
horses,  and  is  indignant  because  all  the  grass  is 
destroyed  by  the  horses  k>eing  brought  inside 
the  yard  to  water.  The  husband  declares,  as 
he  comes  in  and  puts  his  hat  on  the  table  where 
his  wife  is  kneading  bread  and  his  coat  on  a 
chair,  fur  her  to  hang  in  their  proper  places, 
that  if  he  had  such  an  untidy  wife  as  neighbor 
somebody,  that  he  could  not  live.  The  sons  fol- 
low the  father's  example  with  hopeful  precision ; 
the  mother  sees  it  all,  puts  on  a  worn  out  coun- 
tenance, and  says  nothing.  She  sees  there  is 
no  ute  in  talking. 

If  both  husband  and  wife  oftener  had  a  ta«te 
for  neatness  and  a  regard  for  each  other's  taste 
and  comfort,  much  discouragement  would  never 
be  caused  that  now  is,  and  cleanliness,  order 
and  neatnese  would  be  much  more  usual  amoag 
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us  both  in  the  int'emal  and  external  arrange* 
ments. — Indiana  Farmer. 


4«» 


Tears  are  Nature's  lotion  for  the  eyes.     The 
eyes  see  better  for  being  washed  with  them. 


>—  I 


ITEMS. 

PreaideDt  Johnson  has  signed  the  loan  hill. 

GoNGBESS. — Both  Houses  haye  passed  the  concur- 
rent repolution  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spiritoons  li- 
quors in  the  Capitol  building  and  grounds.  A  reso- 
lution instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
present  the  civil-rights  bill,  as  passed  by  both  HouseSi 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  passed.  The  Senate 
also  passed  bills  to  re-imburse  Penosylvania  and 
Missouri  for  expenses  incurred  during  the  rebellion, 
and  to  amend  the  Agricultural  College.  The  bill 
enacts  that  the  time  in  which  the  several  States  may 
comply  with  the  provisioos  of  the  act  of  7th  mo.  2, 
1862,  entitled  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
sereral  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,"  is  hereby  extended,  so  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  may  be  expressed 
within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and 
the  colleges  required  by  the  said  act  may  be  provided 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such 
acceptance  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  A  bill  to  equalise  the  circulation  of 
the  national  currency  was  introduced.  It  provides 
for  the  retention  of  the  amount  in  circulation  at 
three  hundred  million  dollars.  K6w  banks  may  be 
organised,  but  the  circulation  must  be  reduced  to 
keep  it  within  proper  bounds. 

Hoosi. — Among  others,  a  bill  was  passed  antho- 
rialng  the  coinage  of  five-cent  pieces,  to  be  made  of 
copper  and  nickel.  Also  a  bill  to  appropriate 
$25,000  for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  destitute 
people  in  the  District  of  Colombia,  to  be  expended 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The 
Senate  joint  resolution  for  the  transfer  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  of  salaries  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  general  salary  account  of 
the  War  Department,  was  reported  back  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  an  amendment  and 
passed.  The  amendment  provides  that  it  should  not 
be  construed  to  increase  the  appropriations  already 
made  for  services  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Indians. — The  President  has  proclaimed  a  treaty 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Winnebago 
Indians.  This  tribe  convey  to  the  Government  all 
their  right,  title  and  interest  in  their  present  reserva- 
tion in  the  Territory  of  Dacotah.  In  consideration 
of  this  the  United  States  cede  the  land  to  them  in 
Nebraska,  and  agree  to  subsist  them  for  one  year  in 
their  new  homes,  and  furnish  them  with  saw  and 
grist  mills,  agricultural  implements,  guns,  horses, 
and  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  their  domestic 
Comfort. 

A  treaty  with  the  Bois  Fort  band  of  Chippewas 
was  signed  on  the  7tb  inst.,  by  Commissioners  Cooley 
and  L,  E.  Webb  on  the  p-irt  of  the  Government.  By 
this  treaty  the  United  States  obtains  the  Vermillion 
lake  gold  fields,  and  the  Bois  Fort  band  a  new  res* 
erration  fifty  miles  further  west.  The  Indians 
remain  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  liberal  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States. 

Tbb  FaBBOMBN. — The  superintendent  of  the  freed- 
men's  bureau  at  the  Sea  IsUnds  reports  to  the  com- 
missioner that  the  number  of  contracts  made  by  him 
or  the  military  authorities  on  Edisto  and  the  other 
Sea  Islands,  daring  the  3d  month  18C6,  wasfifty-iSTe, 


including  2,338  freed  people.  Many  more  contract! 
have  been  made  which  were  not  reported  in  seuM 
to  be  embraced  io  tbe  report. 

We  learn  that  H.  De  Mareil,  editor  of  the  Meuagtt 
Franco- Americainey  has  established,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  the  Government,  upon  a  site  of  land, 
comprising  one  hundred  acres,  situated  near  Camp 
Barry,  two-and  a-balf  miles  from  Washington,  which 
was  purchased  by  himself,  a  **  Farm  School "  upon 
the  model  of  similar  institutions  existing  in  France 
and  Algeria. 

At  this  institution,  which  comprises  all  the  build- 
logs  and  the  appurtenances  of  both  farm  and  school, 
two  hundred  colored  orphan  children  will  be  edo- 
cated  and  taught  farming.  The  most  liberal  pro- 
visions have  been  made  by  H.  De  Mariel  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  charitable  undertaking. 


BA.  WILDMAN,  Dealer  in  HousE-FuRinsHiiro  Goods.  A  geii«- 
.  nl  maortment  of  Tin » Iron,  Wooden  «nd  Willow  Ware,  Ja- 
panned and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  ko^  Mo.  925  8phii( 
Qarden  St..  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pC 


THE  Siibflcribvrs,  Ext^cnt^trs  of  Wm.  Hopkins,  of  Samnel,  de> 
ceased,  will  sell  at  Hublle  Anetion.  on  toe  prem:flM,0Q  Third* 
day*  24th  of  4th  Blonth,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  (if /air.  if  «m<,  U« 
next  fair  day  thereaftfr.)  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  on  Dw 
Creek,  Harford  Oottnty,  Maryland,  known  by  tbe  name  of  "29< 
berton,*'  containing  110  acres,  in  a  high  »tate  of  cultivati«>n,  ritu- 
ated  2^  miles  from  Tide- Water  Canal,  and  a  half  mile  from  tlw 
village  of  Darlington,  convenient  to  vai  loiis  places  of  PubUc  Vet- 
sh-p,  Mills,  Ac;  Improved  by  a  dwelling  house  and  bam.  AlaOb 
at  Uie  same  time  and  place,  a  tract  of  land,  principally  woodadL 
containing  97  acres.  Also,  another  tract  vt  wood  land  conttisiBf 
6  acres,  i  mile  from  the  village  of  Dublin.  Also.  10  acres  of  wood 
land,  3  miles  north  of  Dablin,  all  in  said  county  and  State.  Aim, 
at  the  same  time  and  place  8  head  of  Stock  Cattle,  tc^  kc. 

Terms  for  Keal  Estate— one-third  cafh  on  day  of  sale.cne-tbM 
in  six,  and  the  balance  iu  twelve  months,  the  «sredit  peyment  t» 
bear  interest,  and  to  be  secnred  by  notes  or  bondfl  of  thepurdiaRr. 
Personal  Property— Cash  on  day  of  Bale. 

Joshua  Ucsbahb,        )  n,^.^.,,*,,^ 
Saml.  H.  Mathews.    J-B**^*®"- 

STOK£S  ft  WOOD,  702  Aroh  St.,  would  respectfully  call  the tt- 
tention  of  Friends  to  their  large  stock  of  Plain  Goods.  Tk» 
Drtu  Good*  and  JSilk  Department  contains  all  tb«  new  and  dioitt 
styles  of  plain  and  medium  fubrirs,  in  silk  and  wnol.  //owl 
Fttmithing  Departnunt  Linen  Sheetings,  Table  Linens,  Nspkini, 
Towelling,  Tickings,  Muslins,  ftc.  Cloth*  and  Cattimena  for  mn 
and  boys,  in  every  VAriuty.  White  Goods,  including  Book  Vm- 
lins,  Tarltons,  ftc  Stoxes  ft  Wood, 

702,  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BKLLKTUK  |f]fi.VlALK  INSTITOTE.-.^  BoAmDixc-BCBOOl 
jroR  GiRU.  T  he  Spring  and  8ummmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  6th  mo.  21  st,  18(}6,  and  emtlnue  in  sesiioa 
t%elve  weeks.  Fur  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  addrw 
the  Principals,  Attleboro*  P.  0.,  Bucks  coanty,  Pa. 


tr.aTnfir.4l4. 


ISRAKL  J.  GRABAMB,      1   i>j« J„-t« 

Jam  p.  GBAHA3I1,       /  Mncipsls. 


/  ^UJCST£RFI£U)  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOli  BOTS,  situated  os 
\J    the  Crosswicks  Koad,  three  miles  firom  Bordentown.  N.  J. 

Tbe  Fifty  Seoond  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  os 
the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  ISiJO,  and  continue  twenty  weelu 
Terms,  $85.    For  further  particulars  address 

Uembt  W.  Ridgwat, 

4766 1 8367  pmnisz  pa  in.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  K  J. 


W 


M.HKAGOGK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.'18Norlli 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready -msdeCofflLai 
and  every  requisite  fbr  Funerals  ftimiiihed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  **Fair  Hill"  Bvi»\ 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
groand,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly.  wasnp. 


W 


£W  ARTICLES.- The  Graduated  Bleasure  and  Funnel  soo- 
bined,  Russ*  Sci»iior  Sharpeners,  Spring  Seissors  for  Sewiog 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  bltts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slleer,  fi>r  beetil^  cucumbifi 
ftc.    For  sale  at  the  Uardwaie  Store  of 

TRVXAir  ft  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        No.  88«  (Eight  Thlrtjnve)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth^ 

WARNER  JACKSON,  Attorney  at  Law,  604  Walnut  Stiee , 
Philadelphia. 
Particular  attention  paid  to  the  preparation  of  Wills,  Deeds,  Ic. 
824.vt.  mnsp. 
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For  Friends^  IntslUgeDeer. 
mkoiB  OF  THB  LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 
CANADA  WB8T. 
aOtmUmmd  tnm  pagr  08.) 

HaFiBg  occasioDBllj  a  few  words  to  offer  in 
pablie,  the  meeting  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
Vonge  Strset^  after  waiting  deliberately,  united 
with  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  mj  gift  in  the  ministry. 
I  had  for  enrae  time  thought  if  way  was  thun 
opened,  enlargement  would  follow;  though  I 
ud  been  instrooted  by  a  female  minister,  whom 
I  much  loTod,  and  left  in  PennsyUania,  when 
I  was  about  to  start  for  Canada,  not  to  seek 
great  things  for  myself,  and  my  life  should  be 
gi?ett  me  as  a  prey  whithersocTer  I  went. 

I  haye  thought  for  many  years  that  these  was 
too  much  looking  for  words,  not  only  in  those 
who  spoke,  bat  in  the  people,  and  haTC  said  in 
ay  hc»rt  the  world  has  gone  after  the  beast, 
our  Society  not  ezoepted ;  and  I  haTO  at  times 
exemplified  the  feelinc,  Oh,  inezpiesiible 
silence,  muse  His  praise  T 

About  this  time  there  was«6till  a  g^reat  ex* 
ettement  io  many  minds  on  aoeount  of  the 
Clergy  Reserres.  I  felt  less  of  it  tlum  formerly. 
Though  from  early  life  I  haFC  been  a  Bealoos 
friend  to  the  otTil  and  religious  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  haTC  thought  with  that  eminent  man, 
William  Penn, ''  that  we  have  civil  as  well  as 
religious  rights,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  guard 
both  ;  but  how  necespary  it  is  in  doing  this  that 
we  do  not  mar  oar  precious  testimonies^  I  hope 


there  are  many  among  us  who  are  found  pray* 
ing,  as  ability  is  given,  <*  Thy  kingdom  come/' 
Who  are  those  who  are  to  bring  this  about  f 
Satan  will  not  be  found  casting  out  SatSB,  but 
it  must  be  the  righteous  who  are  attending  to 
that  excellent  maxim  taught  by  Jesns,  '<  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  the  svne  unto  them."  **  For  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again."  This  law  of  retribution  is  con- 
tained and  abundantly  set  forth  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament.  In  the  latter  it  is  de- 
scribed, '<  That  which  we  sow,  that  also  shall  we 
reap."  If  we  sow  to  the  flesh,  (the  gratification 
of  the  flesh  being  uppermost  in  the  mind),  we 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  if  we  sow 
to  the  spirit,  we  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  everlsst- 
ing  life.  Greatly  do  I  desire  to  be  found  walk- 
ing in  the  spirit,  not  fulfilling  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh.  Those  who  are  thus  found  are  they  that 
know  '*  Thy  kingdom  come,"  and  are  seeking 
the  righteousness  of  that  kingdom ;  and  unto 
these  all  things  necessary  are  added. 

By  this  we  may  understand  why  it  is  said 
ye  need  not  say,  ^*  Lo  here  or  Lo  there  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  it  is  within  you/*  And 
by  attending  to,  and  being  brought  itto  obedi- 
ence into  the  manifestations  of  Divine  life  and 
light  revealed  in  the  soul,  we  find  this  kingdom 
cometh  not  by  observation,  but  is  that  which 
produoeth  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ohoet ; 
and  thus  being  kept  f^om  right  and  Jeft  hand 
errorsi  we  are  made  proportionally  to  enjoy  it. 
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Thongb  at  times  we  fiod  bat  little  fruit  ap 
parent,  yet  at  other  times,  I  hambly  trust,  there 
has  been  a  taking  root  downward  in  increasing 
humility,  and  a  bearing  fruit  upward  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  O-od. 

The  knowledge  of  Truth  is  progressive,  of 
which  the  Apostle  bears  testimony  when  he 
says,  '^  When  I  was  a  child  I  thought  as  a  child, 
I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  but 
when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things/'  How  many  childish  things  we  have 
to  part  with,  and  however  much  we  may  attain 
to  either  temporally  or  spiritually,  we  know 
only  in  part  or  prophesy  in  part;  but  when 
that  which  is  perfect  (heavenly  knowledge)  is 
fully  eome,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  faithful, 
in  all  ages  have  experienced,  according  to  their 
measure,  somewhat  of  an  increase  of  light,  the 
light  of  the  moon  becoming  as  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  the  light  of 
seven  days. 

And  I  believe  that  Truth  is  so  progressive 
that  nations  professing  Christianity,  as  well  as 
those  considered  by  some  as  being  comparatively 
in  a  state  of  darkness,  shall  see  a  great  light, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  be  revealed  and 
rest  upon  them.  ''  For  he  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men."  He  is  indeed  good 
to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  overfill  His 
works.  A  part  of  the  law  is  spiritual,  for  it  is 
said,  *'  He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing 
over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack." 

Being  favored  to  feel  that  my  mind  was 
gathered  in  humble  confidence  to  my  Heavenly 
ifather,  I  considered  it  would  be  right  for  me  to 
visit  my  old  friends  at  Fishing  Greek .  and 
Munoy,  and  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia.  At  our  Monthly  Meeting 
held  the  14th  of  Third  month,  1839,  my  pros- 
peot  was  submitted  to  my  friends,  and  obtained 
their  concurrence.  1  accordingly  left  home  the 
latter  end  of  the  Fourth  month,  in  littleness  of 
feeling,  having  not  much  prospect  of  minister- 
ing to  others,  but  rather  looking  to  be  ministered 
unto.  I  was  very  oordially.  received  by  my 
friends  at  Fishing  Creek,  more  so  than  I  had 
reason  to  expect.  This  manifestation  of  love 
and  friendly  feeling  was  a  help  to  me.  On  my 
way  my  soul  was  in  a  deep  state  of  abasement, 
and  under  much  poverty,  yet  I  could  not  feel 
that  I  was  moving  out  from  the  direction  of 
Divine  counsel.  In  this  state,  with  now  and 
then  a  little  light  appearing,  and  a  little 
strength  afforded,  I  oontiuued  through  the 
Tearly  Meeting.  During  the  meeting  I  suffered 
much  from  a  severe  pain  in  mv  leg  and  ankle. 
The  meeting  was,  notwithstanding  my  peouliar 
situation,  a  very  interesting  one  to  me,  and 
though  I  felt  nothing  of  my  own  deserving  or 
meriting  love,  yet  I  was  a  little  comforted  bv 
that  declaratioDy  ''  Whom  the  Father  loveth 


He  chasteneth,  and  soourgetb  every  son  whom 
He  reoeiveth."  I  have  said,  particularly  since 
returning  home,  that  it  was  all  right. 

I  afterward  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Farmington,  under  much  of  the  same  feeling, 
though  I  was  not  supported  with  as  mueh  pa- 
tience and  cheerfulness  as  in  Philadelphia  and 
Fishing  Creek.  How  much  are  my  desires  en- 
listed that  the  Lord's  service  may  indeed  he  my 
greatest  delight  under  the  influence  of  His 
holy  spirit,  and  that  every  performance  in  re- 
ligious worship  may  come  fresh  from  my  soul. 

First-day^  20th  of  7th  month,  1839.— Hay- 
ing returned  from  the  accomplishment  of  tbe 
above  visit,  and  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
scarlet  fever,  with  which  I  was  seised  soon 
after  my  return,  I  was  to-day  enabled  to  at- 
tend our  little  meeting*,  and  once  more  associate 
with  my  bn  thren  and  sisters  in  a  religioas  ei- 
pacity.  In  our  silent  sitting,  the  awful  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  those  who  are  called  to 
speak  to  the  people  was  peculiarly  brought  to 
my  view  ]  and  I  had  a  few  words  to  communi- 
cate on  the  subject  of  Chrbt,  as  the  object  of 
the  true  Christian  faith, — <<  Except  ye  believe 
that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.'*  That 
He  is  thus  exhibited  as  the  object  of  faith  and 
belief,  is  evident.  Christ  being  the  Light 
whereby  we  discover  our  sin^,  if  we  attend  to 
it,  and  to  the  reproofs  and  convictions  it  works 
on  the  mind,  it  will  bring  us  to  repentance  sod 
desires  for  future  preservation.  The  meeting 
ended  with  supplication  and  thanksgiving- 
thanks  for  continued  mercies,  and  prayers  for 
the  continued  goodness  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 

First- day f  4th  of  8th  month. — In  our  meet* 
ing  to-day,  it  appeared  to  me  that  most  of  ns 
had  come  together  without  any  offering.  Under 
the  law,  if  they  came  without  any,  they  coald 
not  worship  Grod  acceptably  ;  and  if  our  minds 
are  not  prepared  with  the  offering  required  of  ns 
in  this  our  day,  to  wit,  the  humble  and  contrite 
heart,  true  worship  cannot  be  performed  by  us. 
A  little  life  appeared  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  but  not  sufficient  to  warrant  oommuni- 
oatioUf 

7th  of  8th  month. — In  our  little  meeting  to- 
day, though  bnt  few  attended,  we  were  favored 
with  the  incomes  of  Divine  grace,  and  a  little 
encouragement  was  afforded  to  endeavor,  through 
faith,  to  obtain  the  promise. 

Eighth  mo.  15. — I  was  favored  onoe  more  to 
associate  with  mji friends  in  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  I  rejoiced  again  in  not  only  seeing,  but 
feeling  a  near  unity  with  those  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  several  months.  The  little  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  yesterday,  as  also 
the  meeting  to-day,  were  truly  owned  by  the 
great  Master.  The  traveilere  Zionward  were 
encourased,  a  word  of  comfort  was  'afforded  to 
the  tried  and  afflicted,  and  endeavors  were  used 
to  animate  the  lukewarm  and  oarelesa. 
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Eleveoth  mo.  17th. — I  have  mostly  attended 
til  the  meetiDga,  some  to  satiBfactioo  and  some 
otherwise.  Though  I  have  not  heen  able  to  re* 
eordmuehy  my  ezperienoe  has  been  varied;  but 
Bardj  it  is  a  favor  that  we  know  throogh  these 
changes  where  oar  strength  lies.  In  my  hnmil- 
itjr,  the  Most  High  has  been  gracionslj  pleased 
to  mtBifest  himself  to  my  peace  and  edification. 

Fifth  mo.,  1843. — ^In  company  with  a  friend, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  a  small  settlement  of  Friends 
tod  other  people  several  miles  distant  from  any 
established  meeting ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
said  Friend,  proposed  having  a  meeting  at  Whit- 
Chuich  on  First-day  morning,  and  at  a  school- 
house,  a  few  miles  distant,  in  th#  afternoon. 
Few  besides  Friends  attended  the  morning 
meeting,  bat  a  considerable  number  of  people 
were  convened  at  the  school- house.  I  felt  satis- 
fied that  it  was  right  for  me  to  be  there,  though 
my  mouth  was  dosed  as  to  any  communication. 
My  mind  was  clothed  with  peace  in  thus  attend- 
ing to  the  Key  of  David,  which,  when  it  opens, 
none  can  properly  shut,  and  when  it  shuts  none 
can  profitably  open. 

Seventh  mo.  15th. — About  this  time  I  was 
taken  unwell  with  a  disorder  which  affected  my 
nervous  system,  and  my  mind  was  much  de- 
pressed in  consequence.  I  had  to  look  about 
ne  to  see  whether  1  was  prepared  for  the  final 
change,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  not 
Bui&cieBtly  died  unto  the  world,  and  I  was  re- 
minded ^  the  saying  of  the  1)le8Bed  Jesus, 
<'  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he 
that  hatelh  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal."  Those  that  are  willing  to 
give  up  all  for  Obrif^t's  sake,,  can  only  realise 
that  the  life  we  lose  in  this  workl  will  give  us 
an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in  light. 

Seventh  mo.,  18-45.— Attended  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Farmington,  by  appobtment  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  with  other  Fnends,  and  trust, 
through  Divine  favor,  I  was  preserved  and  en- 
abled to  keep  my  habitation  in  the  Truth. 


away  thy  master  to  day  V     *^  Fea,  I  know  it : 
hold  ye  your  peace." 

God  dwells  in  the  thick  darkness.  Silence 
knows  more  of  Him  than  speech.  His  name  is 
secret :  therefore  beware  how  you  pro&ne  his. 
stillnesses.  To  each  of  His  servants  he  giveth 
'^  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  save  he  that 
receiveth  it." 


4» 


^m 


There  are  bridal  moments  of  the  soul ;  and 
not  easily  forgiyen  are  those  who  would  utter 
the  secrets  of  its  high  intercourse  with  its  Lord. 
There  is  a  certain  spiritual  indelicacy  in  persons 
who  cannot  eoneeive  that  not  every  thing  which 
is  matter  of  ezperienee  and  knowledge  is, 
tberefiove,  a  subject  for  conversation. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  world  too  low 
to  be  spoken  of,  and  some  things  too  high. 
You  eamioi  diaouss  such  subjects  without  vul- 
gariaing  them. 

Thus  when  Elijah  and  Bliaha  went  together 
ftOBk  Gilgal  to  Jordan,  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
came  to  Klisha  with  that  ooniidential  gossip 
whtek  is  common  in  those  who  think  to  under- 
stand  myateriaa  by  talking  of  them.  **  Knowest 
thou,"  they  asked,  ^  that  the  Lord  will  take 


For  Frifendt'  lotelUgUMU'. 
DAILY  EFFORT. 

When  infirmities  press  upon  us,  and  heart 
and  flesh  fail,  and  the  stir  of  the  elements 
within  is  like  the  roar  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
desert,  let  us  look  to  Christ  our  Rock,  to  the 
holy  one  of  Israel  our  Redeemer.  Let  us  re- 
membet  what  He  has  done  for  his  children  in 
past  ages,<»in  mil  ages;  how  he  has  stood  be- 
tween them  and  death,  when  destruction  seemed 
to  threaten  an  entire  extinction.  When  hun- 
ger pressed  them,  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven;  when  by  thirst  they  were  ready  to 
famish,  he  cleft  the  rock  and  supplied  their 
need.  Notwithstanding  the  discontent  and  the 
repining  spirit  that  prevailed  among  them, 
their  wants  were  met,  and  their  necessities 
relieved.  But  there  wss  something  required  of 
them.  In  their  great  strait  they  must  use  their 
own  energies.  Enough  was  placed  within  their 
reach  every  day  for  that  day ;  it  came  in  small 
particles,  like  hoar  frost,  and  lay  all  around, 
requiring  labor  and  close  attention,  too,  to 
gather  it.  They  must  be  up  and  doing  early 
to  secure  it,  for  when  the  sun  was  up  it  was 
soon  dissolved  and  gone.  £[  they  overslept,  or 
became  absorbed  in  other  tmngs,  tney  lost  that 
day's  provision,  but  thoy  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  the  fault  was  their  own  for  neglecting  to 
improve  the  right  time— idline  when  they 
should  have  been  at  work.  This  manna  wss 
white, — the  emblem  of  purity, — the  sise  like 
coriander  seed,  small,  requiring  close  attention 
to  gather,  the  taste  like  wafers  made  of  honey. 
Every  day  it  must  be  gathered ;  every  morning 
they  must  look  to  it  in  season.  What  was  left 
over  was  worse  than  useless.  0 !  how  beauti- 
fully ^is  applies  to  present  duties,  that  open  to 
individual  minds,  when  light  &om  above  dawns 
upon  the  understanding,  showing  the  way  an^ 
work  we  ought  to  be  engaged  in,  to  procure  • 
sustenance  for  the  soul  I  Small,  perhaps  very 
small  and  insignificant  this  work  may  appear, 
and  yet  our  daily  bread  depends  npoo  our 
prompt  attention  and  cheerful  obedienoe,  for 
through  this  the  inner  man  is  fed  with  bread 
from  heaven  and  receives  present  good,  that 
strengthens,  because  it  comes  from  God:  The 
incomes  of  Divine  Love  are  sveet  to  the  soul 
and  doubly  precious,  as  the  answer  of  Well 
done,  received  on  the  performance  of  som^ 
little  duly. 


lie 
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Let  OS  then  piiTsiie  o«r  allatted  wmne  futh* 
fully,  performiop  oar  preseni  daties,  putting  no 
•kme  of  BtombliDg  in  our  brother's  way;  then 
we  may  pass  through  Jordan  a  united  band, 
and  rejoioe  in  plucking  the  grapes  of  Esool  and 
possessing  fields  and  yineyards,  knowing  the 
power  of  graoe  to  o?erooine  haman  infirmity 
and  transform  the  image  of  the  earthly  into  the 
image  of  the  heavenly. 

4th  mo.  8d,  1866.  S.  Hunt. 

DTMOND    ON    YRBB    GOSPBIi  MINISTRY. 

That  this  system  possesses  many  adyantages 
oyer  a  legal  proyision  we  haye  already  seen.  But 
this  does  not  imply  that  even  yoluntary  pay- 
ment is  conformable  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  with  its  usefulness,  or  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Christian  law. 

And  here  I  am  disposed,  in  the  outset,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  question  of  payment  is  in- 
yolyed  in  an  antecedent  question, — the  necessi^- 
ry  qualifioationri  of  a  Christian  minister.  If  one 
of  these  necessary  qualifications  be,  that  he 
should  devote  his  youth  and  early  manhood  ^to 
theological  studies,  or  to  studies  or  exercises  of 
any  kind,  I  do  not  peroeiyo  how  the  propriety 
of  voluntary  payment  can  be  disputed:  for, 
when  a  man  who  might  otherwise  have  fitted 
himself,  in  a  oounting-hoose  or  an  office,  for 
procuring  his  after  support,  employs  his  time 
necessarily  in  qualifying  himself  fi>r  a  -Christian 
instructor,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  his  instructions.  Or,  if,  after  he  has 
assumed  the  ministerial  Amotion,  it  be  his  in- 
dbpensable  business  to  devote  all  or  the  greater 
portion  of  hL|  time  ^  studies  or  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  pulpity  cne  same  necessity  remains. 
He  mist  be  paid  for  his  ministry,  because,  in 
order  to  he  a  minister,  he  is  prevented  from 
maintaining  himself. 

But  the  necessary  qualifisations  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  cannot  here  be  discussed. 
We  pass  on  therefore  with  the  simple  expression 
of  the  sentiment,  that  hbw  beneficial  soever  a 
theological  education  and  theological  inquiries 
may  be  in  the  exercise  of  the  ^ce,  yet  that 
they  form  no neeeMary  qualifications;  that  men 
may  be,  and  that  some  are,  true  and  sound 
ministers  of  that  gospel  without  them. 

Now,  in  inquiring  into  the  Christian  charac- 
.  ter  and  tendency  of  payment  for  preaching 
Christianity,  one  position  will  perhaps  be  tecog- 
niied  as  universally  true, — that  if  the  same 
ability  and  seal  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry 
could  be  attained  without  payment  as  with  it, 
the  payment  might  reasonably  and  rightAilly 
be  forborne.  Nor  will  it  perhaps  be  disputed, 
that  if  Christian  teachers  of  the  present  day 
were  possessed  of  some  good  portion  of  the 
qualifications,  and  were  actuated  by  the  motives 
of  the  first  teachers  of  our  religion, — stated  re- 
muneration would  not  be  needed.    If  love  fbr 


mankind,  and  ^'  the  ability  which  €k)d  giveih,' 
were  strong  enough  to  induce  and  to  enable 
men  to  preaeh  the  gospel  without  payment,  the 
employment  of  money  as  a  motive  woald  be 
without  use  or  propriety.  Remuneration  is  a 
contrivance  adapted  to  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
Christian  church:  nothing  but  imperfeotion 
can  make  it  needful ;  and  when  that  imperfec- 
tion shall  be  removed,  it  will  cease  to  be  needful 
again. 

Other  modes  of  voluntary  payment  msj  be 
and  perhaps  they  are  adopted,  but  the  effeet 
will  not  be  essentially  different.  Subseriptionfl 
may  be  collected  from  a  number  of  congregatioiu 
and  thrown  4nto  a  common  fund,  which  fand 
may  be  appropriated  by  a  directory  or  oonfereooe: 
but  the  objections  still  apply;  for  he  who 
wishes  to  obtain  an  incomo  as  a  preacher  hu 
then  to  try  to  propitiate  the  directory  instead 
of  a  congregation,  and  the  temptation  to  sacra- 
fioe  his  independence  and  his  oonacienoe  remains. 

There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  emancipation 
from  this  subjection,  no  way  of  avoiding  this 
temptation,  but  by  a  system  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  absolutely  free. 

But  the  ill  effects  of  thus  paying  preaeben 
are  not  confined  to  those  who  preach.  The 
habitual  consciousness  that  the  preacher  ia'paid^ 
and  the  notion  which  some  men  take  no  pains 
to  separate  from  this  consciousness,  that  he 
preaches  because  he  is  paid,  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  diminish  the  inflqence  of  his  exhor- 
tations and  the  general  effect  of  his  labors. 
The  vulgarly  irreligious  think,  or  pretend  to 
think,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  disre- 
garding these  labors  to  say,  They  are  a  matter 
of  course,-^preaohers  must  say  something, 
because  it  is  their  trade.  And  it  is  more 
than  to  be  feared  that  notions,  the  same 
in  kind  however  different  in  extent,  operate 
upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  community.  It 
is  not  probable  that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  a  continual  deduotion  is  made  by 
the  hearer  from  the  preacher^s  disinterestedness 
or  sincerity,  and  a  continual  deduction  therefore 
from  the  dBfect  of  his  labors. 

Uow  seldom  can  such  a  pastor  say,  with  fall 
demonstration  of  sincerity,  ^'  I  seek  not  yonrs, 
but  you.''  The  flock  may  indeed  be,  and  hap- 
pily it  often  is,  his  first  and  greatest  motive  to 
exertion ;  but  the  demonstrative  evideDce  that 
it  is  so  can  only  be  afflMded  by  those  whose 
ministrations  are  absolutely  free.  The  deduc- 
tion which  is  thus  made  from  the  practical  in- 
fiuence  of  the  labors  of  stipended  preaohers  is 
the  same  in  kind  (though  differing  in  amount) 
as  that  which  is  made  from  a  pleader's  addresses 
in  court.  He  pleads  beoaose  he  is  paid  for 
pleading.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  if  an 
able  man  came  forward  and  pleaded  in  a  cause 
without  a  retainer,  and  simply  from  the  desire 
that  justice  should  be  awarded,  he  would  be 
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Ustened  to  with  macli  more  of  eonfideoce,  and 
that  his  argamenta  would  have  much  more 
weight,  than  if  the  same  words  were  vttered  by 
t  barrJBter  who  was  feed  ?    A  similar  dedaetioo 
is  mide  from  the  wrUings  of  paid  ministers,  es* 
pecially  if  they  adyoeate  their  own  particolaT 
isith.    <'  He  is  interested  evidence,    says  the 
reader, — ^he  has  got  a  retainer,  and  of  course 
argaes  for  hia  client ;  and  thas  arguments  that 
may  be  inyineible,  and  facts  that  may  be  incon- 
trovertibly  tme^  lose  some  portion  of  their  efiect, 
eyeo  upon  virtnons  men,  and  a  large  portion 
apoD  the  bad,  because  the prettcherts  paid.     If, 
as  ifl  sometimes  the  case,  "  the  amount  of  the 
salary  given  is  regulated  very  predlsely  by  the 
Irrqueney  of  the  ministry  required,"-«so  that 
a  bearer  may  possibly  allow  the  reflection,  The 
preacher  will  get  half  a  guinea  for  the  sermon 
ne  is  going  to  preach, — it  is  almost  impossible 
that  tbe  dignity  of  the  Ohristian  ihinistry  should 
act  be  reduced,  as  well  as  that  the  influence  of 
his  exhortations  should  not  be    diminished. 
^'Itis  however  more  desirable,^'  says  Milton, 
'*  for  example  to  be,  and  for  the  preventing  of 
offence  or  suspicion,  as  well  as  more  noble  and 
honorable  in  itself,  and  conducive  to  our  more 
complete  glorying  in  God,  to  render  an  unpaid 
service  to  the  church,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  instaneefl ;  and  after  the  example  of  our 
Lord,  to  minister  and  serve  gratuitously.'''^ 
Some  ministers  expend  all  the  income  which 
they  derive  from  their  office  in  acts  of  benefi- 
cenee.    To  these  we  may  safely  appeal  for  con- 
firmation  of  these  remarks.     Do  you  not  find 
that  the  oonaoiousness,  in  the  minds  of  your 
hearers,  that  you  gain  nothing  by  your  labor, 
greatly  increases  its  influence  upon  Uiem  ?    Do 
you  not  find  that  they  listen  to  you  with  more 
confidence  and  regard,  and  more  willingly  admit 
the  truths  which  you  inculcate  and  conform  to 
the  advices  which  you  impart  ?    If  these  things 
be  so, — and  who  will  dispute  it  ? — how  great 
must  be  the  aggregate  obstruction  which  pecu- 
niary remuneration  opposes  to  the  influence  of 
religion  in  the  world ! 

But  indeed  it  ii  not  practicable  to  the  writer 
to  illustrate  the  whole  of  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  without  a  brief 
advertence  to  the  qualifications  of  the  minister 
of  the  gospel:  because,  if  his  view  of  these 
qDalificatione  be  just,  the  stipulation  for  such 
and  such  exercise  of  the  ministry,  and  such  and 
such  payment,  is  imposfible.  If  it  is  ''  admitted 
that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  that  it  can  be  rightly  exercised  only 
in  virtue  of  his  appointment/'  and  only  when 
*'  a  necessity  is  laid  upon  the  minister  to  preach 
the  gofspel," — it  is  manifest,  that  he  cannot 
engage  beforehand  to  preach  when  others  desire 
it  .It  is  manifest,  that  ''the  compact  which 

•  CbrUtlaB  Doctrine,  p.  484. 


binds  the  minister  to  preach  on  the  conditioa 
that  his  hearers  shall  pay  him  for  his  preaching, 
assumes  the  character  of  absolute  inconsistency 
with  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  relig* 


ion."* 

Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  When 
we  contemplate  a  Christian  minister  who  illus« 
trates  both  in  his  commission  and  in  his  practice, 
this  language  of  his  Lord ;  who  teaches,  adviseS| 
reproves,  with  the  authority  and  afifection  of  a 
commissioned  teacher;  who  fears  not  to  dis- 
please his  hearers,  and  desires  not  to  receive  their 
reward ;  who  is  under  no  temptation  to  withhold, 
and  does  not  withhold,  any  portion  of  that 
counsel  which  he  thinks  Ckd  designs  for 
his  church;  when  we  contemplate  such  a 
man,  we  may  feel  somewhat  of  thankfulness 
and  of  joy ;  of  thankfulness  and  joy  that  the 
Universal  Parent  thus  enables  his  creatures 
to  labor  for  the  good  of  one  another,  in  that 
same  spirit  in  which  he  cares  for  them  and 
blesses  them  himself. 

I  censure  not,  either  in  word  or  in  thought, 
him,  who,  in  sincerity  of  mind,  accepts  remu* 
neration  for  his  labors  in  the  church.  It  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  that  in  the  present  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  family,  imperfect  princi- 
ples respecting  the  ministry  should  be  permitted 
to  prevsil :  nor  is  it  to  be  questioned  that  some 
of  those  who  do  receive  remuneration  are  ful- 
filling their  proper  allotments  in  the  universal 
church.  But  this  does  not  evince  that  we  should 
not  anticipate  the  arrival,  and  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  a  more  perfect  state.  It  does  not 
evince  that  a  higher  allotment  may  not  await 
their  successors, — that  days  of  greater  purity 
and  brightness  may  not  arrive:  of  purity, 
when  every  motive  of  the  Christian  minister 
shall  be  simply  Christian ;  and  of  brightness, 
when  the  light  of  truth  shall  be  displayed  with 
greater  effhigence.  When  the  Great  Parent  of 
all  shall  thus  turn  his  iavor  towards  his  people ; 
when  He  shall  supply  them  with  teachers  ex- 


*  I  would  veQtnre  to  anggest  to  some  of  tboee  to 
whom  these  coDsiderationa  are  ofi^red,  whether  the 
notion  that  a  preacher  ia  a  niu  gtiancn  of  the  exeiviae 
of  public  worship,  ia  not  taken  up  without  saffi- 
ent  consideration  of  the  principles  which  it  in* 
▼olves.  If,  "where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  the  name"  of  Christ,  there  he,  the 
minister  of  the  sanctuary,  ia  "in  thev^idst  of 
them,''  it  anrely,  cannot  be  fMCMsary  to  the  exercias 
of  auch  worship  that  another  preacher  should  be 
there.  Sorely  too,  it  derogates  something  ft'om  the 
excellence,  something  from  the  glorj  of  tbe  Christian 
dispensation,  to  assume  that  if  a  number  of  Christians 
should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  without  a  preacher, 
there  the  public  worship  of  Ch>d  cannot  be  performed. 
This  may  often  happen  in  remote  places,  in  vojagesi 
or  the  like :  and  I  have  sometimes  been  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  these  considerations  when  I 

have  heard  a  person  say'' is  absent,  and  there' 

fwt  there  will  be  no  divine  service  this  morning." 
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eltuivelj  of  his  own  appointment,  it  will  be  per- 
oeived  diat  the  ordinary  present  state  of  the 
Christian  miiiistry  is  adapted  only  to  the  twilight' 
of  the  Christian  day  \  and  some  of  those  who 
now  faithfully  labor  in  this  hour  of  twilight  will 
be. anions  the  first  to  rejoioe  in  the  greater  glory 
of  the  noon. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right 
with  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest 
temptations  from  within  and  without,  who  bears 
the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is  calm- 
est in  storms  and  most  fearless  under  menaces 
and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue, 
on  Ood,  is  unfaltering/' 

Biographical  Notiee  of  WiLUAM  Gibbons, 
M.  P.,  late  of  Wilmington^  Del.  WriUfn 
h}f  one  of  his  Sons, 

James  and  Eleanor  Gibbons,  the  parents  of 
the  subject  of  this  narrative,  resided  in  Chester 
eountv  during  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.  They  lived  on  the  ^'Institution 
Farm,''  near  West  Chester,  which  was  after- 
wards purchased  from  them  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  found  the  Westtown  school.  Not 
long  before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
they  lemoved  to  Philadelphia,  where  James 
pursued  the  occupation  of  surveyor  and  convey- 
ancer. He  also  taught  school  in  '<  Friends' 
Academy,"  the  building  which  is  still  standing 
in  Fourth  street  below  Chestnut. 

The  paternal  ancestor,  of  James  Gibbons  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Pennsylvania,  some 
years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  William  Penn. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  history.  He  was,  it 
is  believed,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
His  descendants  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  now  reside  in  Lancaster,  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Couotius,  and  remain  principally  attached 
to  the  Society. 

James  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  During  the  Revolutionary 
contest,  whilst  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by 
the  British,  and  the  American  army  was  en- 
camped at  Valley  Forge,  they  shared  largely  in 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  refused  to  take  part 
in  >he  struggle.  Being  within  reach  of  the 
foraging  parties  of  both  armies,  they  were  a 
prey  to  both,  and  were  despoiled  of  nearly 
every  thing  that  could  be  carried  off. 

Jame^was  a  very  unpretending  man  in  his 
person  and  manners,  though  quite  a  linguist, 
and  much  attached  to  his  books.  One  day,  a 
foraging  party  was  seen  approaching  the  house, 
when  the  family  had  scarcely  anything  left  that 
could  be  converted  into  food,  except  a  valuable 
cow,  which  they  had  contrived,  up  to  this  time, 
to  hide  in  the  cellar.  Now,  however,  the  cow 
happened  to  be  in  the  yard,  and  it  was  too  late 
Xo  secrete  her.  Accordingly,  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  part  with  their  favorite  animal. 


The  officer  in  command  of  the  party  rode  up  to 
the  door,  and  stationing  his  soldiers  without, 
entered  the  house,  and  passed  into  the  study, 
where  James  was  sitting,  surrounded  by  his 
books.  The  officer,  who  was  an  educated  man, 
glanced  his  eye  over  the  library,  and  observing 
a  variety  of  books  in  the  dead  languages,  en- 
qnired  of  James  if  he  could  read  those  books. 
On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  said, 
"  You  are  a  clergyman,  I  presume.''  "  No " 
said  James.  *'  Are  you  a  lawyer  V*  *'  I  am 
not/'  <'  Then  you  are  a  doctor."  James  still 
answered  in  the  negative,  without  manifesting 
any  disposition  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  (^ 
his  visitor.  ^*  What  then  is  your  occupation  7" 
enqnired  the  officer  with  some  surprise.  ''  A 
farmer,"  said  James.  On  this,  the  officer,  ap- 
pearing somewhat  astonished,  took  a  seat  and 
entered  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  and  other  languages.  At  the  doae  of 
the  interview,  he  withdrew  with  his  men,  forbid- 
ding them  to  touch  anything  on  the  place.  Be- 
fore night,  however,  another  party  came  that  way 
seised  on  the  cow.* 

During  their  residence  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1780,  William  was  born.  On  the  night 
of  his  birth,  an  older  child,  named  William, 
who  had  been  lying  ill  for  some  time,  breathed 
his  last.  The  mother  gave  to  her  new- born  in- 
fant the  name  of  him  whose  eyes  she  had  jnst 
dosed.  William  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
and  number  of  children. 

Soon  afterwards,  his  parents  removed  to  their 
farm  in  Chester  County,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  till  it  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school.  On  the  subject  of  education  James 
Gibbons  was  deeply  interested,  and  in  order  to 

E remote  the  establishment  ot  Westtown  school, 
e  sold  the  farm  for  a  sum  below  its  valae,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  no 
other  purpose. 

,    ^l ■   M      I  ■  !■!   II  I  I     ■■       ■       ■  ■  ■   ■     I        ■  I   ■    I         I  r  III  Ml  ^ • — " 

*Tbe  trials  encoantered  in  those  dajs  bj  all 
who  refused  to  take  up  the  sword,  we  of  the  present 
generation  can  hardly  estimate.  Among  other 
meana  adopted  to  gain  subsistence  for  the  armies, 
bands  of  aoldiers  weri«  sent  to  the  varions  ftinn  bonses, 
to  thresh  out  the  stores  of  winter  grain  and  bear  it 
off.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  work,  they 
were  quart  red  on  the  family  of  the  farmer,  and  were 
often  very  annoying  and  insulting  to  the  females  of 
the  household.  A  party  of  soldiers  were  sent  on 
this  errand  to  James's  place.  His  wife,  thinking  it 
an  imposition  to  be  compelled  to  board  them  nnder 
such  circumstances,  determined  that,  at  least,  they 
should  behave  themselves  decently  while  in  her  house. 
When  they  came  in  from  their  day's  work  in  the  barn, 
they  found  a  large  pot  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire, 
with  an  iron  ladle  in  it.  The  idea  soon  entered  their 
minds  that  the  soaldiag  water  was  intended  to  keep 
them  in  order — an  idea  which  Eleanor  took  no  pains 
to  remove,  and  which  was  confirmed  in  their  appre- 
hension, by  observing  that  she  was  a  woman  of  un- 
common energy  and  determination.  The  result  was 
that  they  comported  themselves  with  scrupulous  pro- 
1  prlety  as  long  as  they  remained  about  tlie  premises. 
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After  parting  with  tker  Weettown  property, 
James  remoTed  with  his  fitmilj  to  a  farm  at 
DilworthtowDy  a  few  milea  south  of  West  Ches- 
ter, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  the  jear  1822,  and  hia  widow  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  months.  James 
wss  oighty-foar  jears  old,  and  his  wife  a  few 
moDths  yonnger.  The^  had  dwelt  together  in 
the  marriage  relation  sixty  years.  Their  lives 
were  prolonged  into  a  ripe  old  age,  in  whieh 
they  enjoyed  the  fall  possession  of  their  hodiiy 
and  mental  faeulties.  They  were  laid  side  hy 
dde  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Concord. 

Early  in  life,  William  Gibbons  evinced  a 
foDdoeas  for  mental  pursuits.  The  facilities  for 
aoquiring  knowledge  were,  at  that  period,  ex- 
tremely limited,  in  comparison  with  the  present 
time.  He  managed,  however,  mainly  by  his 
own  efforts,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  father,  who 
was  folly  competent  to  the  task,  to  lay  up  a 
considerable  store  of  knowledge,  which  became 
avaihble  to  him  through  li&.  Engaging  in 
the  stndy  of  medicine,  he  gradoated  in  the 
vear  1805,  and  settled  about  five  miles  irom 
Wilmington,  near  the  present  village  of  Center- 
ville.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  resided  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  continuing  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

In  the  year  1806,  he  waa  married  to  Re- 
becca Donaldson,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  Donaldson.  She  was  a  few 
years  yonnger  than  her  husband,  and  a  woman 
of  great  activity  and  energy,  and  well  qualified 
to  shar«  with  him  the  allotmente  of  a  somewhat 
eventful  life. 

In  early  manhood,  William  Oibboos  was  the 
subject  of  deep  and  enduring  religious  impres- 
aons.  His  views  on  questions  of  religion  were 
not  opiniana  merely,  but  they  resulted  from 
dose  enquiry  and  serious  meditation;  they 
were  eplemn  convtcHom.  The  principles  and 
testimoniee  of  Friends,  he  always  regarded  as 
of  moaeatoua  importance  in  working  out  the 
design  of  man's  creation.  Believing  those  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  example  and  precepts  of  Jesus,  he  strove  to 
be  faithful  and  diligent,  in  all  the  circumstances 
to  which  be  was  expoecid,  in  mainUdning  before 
the  world  the  character  of  a  praotioal  and  con- 
nstent  Quaker. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  church,  he  bore  prominent 
part.  His  judgment  was  never  hasty,  but  al- 
ways the  reaiilt  of  calm  and  deliberate  reflection. 
Condnaioiis  thua  formed,  he  maintained  with 
oonscientioiiB  firmnesa.  His  words  were  few, 
and  to  the  purpose. 

The  grand  cardinal  testimonies  of  Friends, 
he  was  sealous  to  promote,  both  within  the 
pale  of  Society,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
religimi  which  teaches  universal  love,  and  the 
entire  incompatibility  of  war  with  the  Divine 


economy,  he  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  as  the  only  true 
religion.  He  regarded  with  great  interest  and 
satisfaction,  the  labors  of  many  sincere  and  up« 
right  men,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  pro* 
mulgate  the  doctrine  of  peace,  both  as  individ- 
uals and  associated  as  *'  Peace  Societies."  With 
William  Ladd,  the  distinguished  and  devoted 
advocate  of  universal  peace,  he  enjoyed  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  esteeming  him  aa  an  ex- 
emplary and  self  sacrificing  Christian.* 

Of  the  colored  people,  he  was  an  early  and 
constant  friend.  On  numerous  occasions  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  movements  on  their  behalf, 
in  the  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings ; 
in  memorialising  the  state  and  national  legis- 
latures against  slavery,  and  in  diffusing  correct 
information  and  proper  feelings  on  that  important 
question,  both  among  Friends  and  throughout 
the  community  in  general.  He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
"  Abolition  Society  "  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
'«-a  society  which  was  the  means,  under  Provi- 
dence, of  illustrating  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritaji,  in  relation  to  a  large  number  of  per* 
secuted  and  oppressed  children  of  Africa.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
''  African  School  Society,"  for  the  education 
of  colored  people,  through  which  hundreda  <^ 
colored  children,  who  were  deprived  of  other 
means  of  instruction,  have  been  taught  the  rudi* 
menta  of  education,  and  placed  in  a  poeition 
where  they  could  elevate  themselves  and  their 
race.  This  society,  in  which  he  never  ceased 
to  take  a  deep  interest,  had  in  its  charge,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  two  flourishing  schoob,  one 
for  each  sex* 

Cto  btt  eonttoned.) 
PBATEa. 

All  prayer  is  to  change  the  will  human  into 
the  will  Divine ;  and  that  prayer  which  does 
not  succeed  in  moderating  our  wish,  in  chang- 
ing the  passionate  desire  into  still  submission, 
the  anxious  tumultuous  expectation  into  silent 
surrender,  ia  no  true  prayer,  and  proves  that 
we  have  not  the  spirit  of  true  prayer.  That  life 
is  most  holy  in  which  their  is  least  of  petition 
and  desire,  and  moat  of  waiting  upon  God :  that 

*  Aboat  the  year  1837,  William  Ladd,  then  travel- 
ling  for  the  promotioQ  of  bis  favorite  concern,  called 
on  William  Qibbons,  to  whom  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and,  without  formality,  introdaced  himself, 
in  connection  with  the  object  of  his  misBion.  He 
was  received  with  coolness  and  saspicion  ;  bat  after 
a  short  time,  as  the  conversation  opened,  William 
Gibbons  became  more  interested  in  his  visitor,  and 
meeting  with  an  entire  coincidence  of  sentiment  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
he  invited  a  repetition  of  the  visit.  Out  of  this 
circumstance  grew  a  mutual  attachment,  which  con- 
tinued till  William  Ladd's  death.  Wm.  Gibbons 
was  in  the  habit  of  alluding,  with  much  interest,  to 
1  tkeir  first  interview,  as  above  related* 
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in  which  petition  most  often  passes  into  thanks- 
^  giving.  In  the  prayer  taught  by  Christ  there 
18  only  one  petition  for  personal  good,  and  that 
a  siognlarly  simple  and  modest  one,  **  Oive  ns 
this  day  onr  daily  bread/'  and  even  that  ex- 
presses dependence  rather  than  anxiety  or  desire. 
From  this  we  nnderstand  the  spirit  of  that 
retirement  for  prayer  into  lonely  tops  of  moan- 
tains  and  deep  shades  of  night,  of  which  we 
read  so  often  in  His  life.  It  was  not  so  much 
to-secure  any  definite  event,  as  from  the  need  of 
holy  communion  with  his  Father, — ^prayer  with- 
out any  definite  wish ;  for  we  must  distinguish 
two  things  which  are  often  confounded.  Prayer 
for  specific  blessing  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  communion  with  Ood.  Prayer  is  one 
thing,  petition  is  quite  another.  Indeed  hints 
ire  given  us  which  make  it  seem  that  a  time 
will  come  when  spirituality  shall  be  so  com- 
plete, and  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God  so 
entire,  that  petition  shall  be  superseded.  '<  In 
that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.''  '^  Again 
1  say  not,  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you,  fisr' 
the  Father  Himself  loveth  you."  The  Divine 
wisdom  has  given  us  prayer,  not  as  a  means 
whereby  to  obtain  the  good  things  of  earth,  but 
as  a  means  whereby  we  learn  to  do  without 
them ;  not  as  a  means  whereby  we  escape  evil, 
but  as  means  whereby  we  become  strong  to  meet 
it.  *<  There  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from 
heaven  strengthening  Him."  That  was  the 
true  reply  to  His  prayer. — Robertton, 

FRIENDS' 4NTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADBLPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  28, 1860. 

Fbibnds  Travelling  in  the  Ministbt. — 
Elizabeth  Comfort  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania,  to  attend 
the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Abington  Quarter. 

Mark  and  Rachel  Palmer  are  her  companions 
in  the  service. 

As  it  IB  desirable  that^  the  Representativee 
and  other  Friends  attending  our  approaching 
f  early  Meeting,  should  be  comfortably-  pro- 
vided for,  during  their  stay  in  our  city,  (several 
Friends  whose  houses  were  open  for  that  pur- 
pose having  recently  deceased  or  removed,) 
the  eommittee  who  have  the  matter  in  charge, 
request  those  city  Friends  who  have  room,  and 
are  willing  to  accommodate  strangers,  to  leave 
word  at  the  oflSce  of  Friends'  Intelligencer, 
No.  144  N.  Seventh  street,  as  early  as  practi- 
cable. 

SwAETHMORs  CoLLEQE.— We  are  glad  to 
inform  the  numerous  inquirers  in  regard  to  thd 


progress  of  this  concern  that  the  building  has 
been  commenced,  and  will  be  pushed  forward 
during  the  coming  summer  and  autumn  with  a 
view  to  getting  it  under  roof  before  the  next 
winter  fairly  sets  in.  The  digging  of  the  cellar, 
quarrying,  hauling  and  laying  the  stone,  the 
making  and  laying  of  the  bricks,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  necessary  window-frames,  have  all 
been  contracted  for^  at  prices  rather  under  than 
over  the  estimates.  At  the  present  enhanced 
prices  of  lumber,  the  building  committee  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  the  purchase  of 
this  material  until  it  is  absolutely  required  by 
the  progress  of  the  building. 

Some  Friends  haye  thought  it  unwise  to  en* 
ter  upon  this  work  until  the  funds  should  be 
in  hand  to  finish  it;  but  the  demand  from  all 
sources  for  the  speedy  supply  x>f  the  educa- 
tional facilities,  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish, 
and  the  general  promise  that  when  the  wwk 
is  begun  and  the  funds  for  its  completion  are 
needed,  they  will  be  subscribed,  have  induced 
the  managers  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  money 
at  their  disposal,  will  allow. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  appointed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  to  solicit  subscriptions 
are  laboring  to  accomplish  their  part  of  the 
work,  confining  themselves  especially  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  They  propose,  however^ 
to  extend  their  labors  to  New  York  and  ether 
sections  of  the  country,  throughout  the  current 
year,  so  that,  if  successful,  the  year  1867 
may  see  the  completion  of  the  buildings  and  the 
organisation  of  the  School. 

Meetings  eob  the  Consipe&ation  op  the 

TSBTIlfONIES     HELD     BT    FbIBNDS. — At    the 

meeting  on  the  28th  ult.,  that  part  of  the  Disci- 
pline was  read  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
arrangement  of  meetings,  and  the  organization 
of  women's  meetings ;  followed  by  considerable 
expression  on  the  advantage  of  social  mingling 
among  Friends.  The  benefit  resulting  from  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  the  older  and  younger 
members  was  conclusively  shown,  and  both 
classes  were  advised  to  do  their  part  in  eflfeoting 
this  object.  A  Friend  remarked,  that  his  ven- 
erable father  impressed  upon  him  when  he 
was  young,  to  turn  towards  his  neighbor  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  and  extend  to  him  the  hand 
of  greeting.  This  custom  he  had  obserred  from 
youth  to  mature  age,  and  he  believed  it  tended 
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to  promote  kind  feeling  and  to  strengtfaea  the 
interest  we  eboold  feel  for  each  other. 

At  the  meeting  os  the  11th  bst,  the  subject 
of  a  tme  Qoepel  ministry  was  introdoeed,  by 
reading  in  relation  to  it  from  oar  Discipline  and 
from  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Dymond|  who, 
a  friend  reminded  ns^  was  a  Linen  .Draper,  in 
the  Soatbweet  of  Eoglaad,  probably  in  Exeter, 
and  that  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  Essays  in 
a  litde  room  adjoining  bis  shop  subject  to  fre- 
qaenC  interraptioos  from  customers^  in  the 
midst  of  his  profound  interesting  speculations. 
With  rare  talents  and  exalted  piety,  be  died 
hefore  reaching  the  meridian  of  life,  in  the 
year  1828. 

The  social  obaracter  of  these  meetings  was 
adverted  to,  and  the  young,  or  those  who  desired 
■ore  thorough  infbrmation  affecting  our  teeti- 
mony  to  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  were  inrited  to 
inquire  ooncerniog  any  point  not  fully  under- 
stood. The  question  was  then  asked,  Whether 
the  writiogs  of  the  Apostle  Paul  do  not  to  some 
extent  convey  the  idea,  that  he  approved  of 
minUters  receiving  pecuniary  compensation? 
This  led  to  an  interesting  and  animated  discua- 
siott,  during  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Oorintb- 
ians  was  alluded  to  by  several,  to  show  that 
while  Paul  admitted  the  custom,  and  argued 
that,  under  tbe  church  regulations,  he,  with 
the  other  Apostles,  was  entitled  to  compen- 
sation; and  while  be  queried  with  them,  '<If 
we  have  sown  onto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things;*' 
and  while  he  referred  them  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  saith,  <<  Thoushalt  not  muasle  the  mouth 
of  the  ox  that  treadetb  out  the  corn,'' — ^yet  never- 
theless hj9  tells  them  plainly,  <*I  have  used 
none  of  these  things,  neither  have  I  written 
these  things  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  me ;" 
"  for  neceasity  is  laid  upon  me :  yoa,  woe  is  unto 
me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel ;"  and  be  contin- 
ued, "  What  is  my  reward,  then  ?  verily  that, 
when  I  preaob  the  gospel,  I  may  make  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  without  charge,  that  I  abuae  not 
my  power  in  the  gospel.'' 

The  sentiment  was  advanced  that  while  our 
own  ministers  are  looked  up  to  as  exponents  of 
oar  opinions  and  definers  of  our  £aith,  we  can- 
not be  firmly  established  on  tbe  ground  of  this 
great  testimony:  that  according  to  the  central  idea 


however  faiimble,  should  seek  after  a  qualifioa* 
tion  to  judge  righteous  judgment ;  and  while  a 
spirit  of  caviling  is  to  be  avoided,  an  undue 
deference  to  tbe  authority  of  the  preacher,  how- 
ever worthy  and  gifted,  should  not  blind  us  to  tbe 
sense  of  truth  and  right  which  is  vouchsafed 
to  all  who  diligently  seek  it.  Truth,  it  was  said, 
is  equally  precious,  whether  conveyed  to  us  from 
tbe  gallery  at  the  stated  times  appointed  for  re- 
ligious meetings,  or  spoken  by  those  making  less 
olaikt^  to  Divine  authority,  on  other  occasions ; 
and  we  were  encouraged  always  to  keep  our 
minds  open  to  its  reception,  whether  conyeyed 
to  us  through  instrumental  means,  or  by  tbe  di« 
rect  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  upon  our 
minds :  thus  we  should  grow  in  grace  and  increase 
in  that  knowledge  which  will  make  for  peace. 

While  some  of  the  speakers  appeared  not 
clearly  to  discriminate  between  the  system  of  a 
salaried  ministry  and  tbe  individual  acting  under 
it,  others  drew  a  definite  distinction,  and  fully 
recognized  that  many  who  received  pecuniary 
compensation  for  preaching  were  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  devoting  their  time  and  talents 
to  tbe  work ;  and  although  these  accepted  re- 
muneration, the  term  <'  hireling "  could  not 
justly  be  applied  to  them.  Many  objected  to 
the  use  of  this  term  as  opprobrious,  consider- 
ing that  the  words  <^  compensated  ''  and  '<  sala- 
ried "  more  correctly  and  charitably  expressed 
the  chiss  designated.  Some  thought  the  term 
"hireling  ministry,"  appropriate  as  it  might 
have  been  at  the  time  it  was  first  used,  did  not 
now  convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  mean* 
iug  intended.  Others  argued  that  it  was 
Scriptural,  and  preferred  retaining  tbe  old 
Saxon  phraseology. 

The  exolosion  of  women  from  ministerial 
service,  and  tbe  conferring  of  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy upon  one  alone,  thus  making  a  monopoly 
of  tbe  pulpit,  to  the  spiritual  disadvantage  of 
numbers  to  wbom  a  similar  mission  may  have 
been  entrusted,  were  shown  to  be  objeotionable 
features  in  the  system. 

A  desire  was  expressed  that,  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  testimony,  zeal  should  be  tempered  witb 
knowledge,  lest  by  an  uncharitable  and  unjust 
censure  some  may  be  alienated,  who,  were  the 
word  seasoned  with  wisdom,  might  be  induced 
to  examine  and  consider  for  themselves.     A 


of  our  profession,  every  member  of  the  body,  |  circumstance  was  related  wbicb  came  under 
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since,  haa  been  forwarded  to  na  for  pnblici- 
tion : — 

From  the  N.  T.  Erenlng  Poat 
THE  LATE  JOSEPH  WALKER. 

The  funeral  of  Joseph  Walker,  attended  bj 
hundreds  of  our  oitisens  desiring  to  testify 
their  respect  to  his  memory,  closed  the  earthlj 
record  of  a  life  of  singular  ezocllence  and 
beauty.  His  career  has  been  one  of  noiseless 
and  unobtrusive  goodness,  exhibited  alike  in 
the  actlTities  of  business,  in  works  of  private 
and  public  beneficence,  and  in  the  retirement 
of  his  home,  claiming  no  notice  from  others, 
and  yet  so  proverbial  in  all  our  highest  business 
circles  for  its  exceeding  purity  and  grace,  thtt 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  knew 
him,  he  has  long  been  singled  out  as  one  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  with  the  utmost  fitneas : 
'^  Mark  jthe  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right." 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  man  of  large  ability  as  a 
merchant  He  was  cautious,  systematic  and 
circumspect,  but  his  views  were  liberal  and  ex- 
tended, and  his  sense  of  justice  was  uuifoim 
and  inflexible. 

But  the  great  charm  of  his  character  was  its 
benevolence.  It  was  of  that  rare  type  which  is 
not  limited  to  speci6c  acts  of  charitj,  though  in 
these  he  was  unwearied,  but  which  irradiates 
and  transforms  the  whole  man — body,  soul  and 
spirit.  It  was  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  it  was 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  it  was  in  the  gesture  of 
his  hand,  so  habitual  as  to  seem  like  an  impolse 
of  nature,  and  so  unselfish  and  pure  as  to  weir 
in  its  minutest  traits  the  marks  of  a  hi|sh 
Chrbtian  culture.  Those  who  met  him  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life  were  apt  to  cany 
away  from  every  fresh  interview  a  renewed 
sense  of  obligation  for  some  unlocked  for  , 
courtesy  or  some  kindness  beyond  their  exjpco- 
tation ;  while  te  any  who  brought  special  claims 
to  his  sympathy,  his  goodness  was  like  an  over- 
flowing fountain  to  a  thirsty  man. 

Such  men  confer  more  benefits  upon  the  call- 
ings which  they  pursue  than  they  can  possiblj 
derive  from  them  in  reputation  or  wealth  or 
social  esteem.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  mer- 
cantile community,  that  amidst  all  tlie  rivalries 
and  competitions  of  trade  and  enterprise,  it  can 
present  the  example  of  a  life  so  elevated  and 
faultless.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  merchant  and  an 
underwriter^  devoted,  until  his  impaired  health 
compelled  his  retirement,  to  the  duties  of  a 
laborious  and  exacting  business,  and  yet  he 
I  filled  up  a  measure  of  usefulness  which  eoM 
hardly  have  beeh  surpassed  if  he  had  given  his 
whole  life  to  acts  of  charity.  He  is  another  of 
the   many  bright  examples  of  high  personal 

mi      o  I,     .  ^.        ^  T       1.  ^TT  11  character  and  true  Christian  aims,  which  have 

The  following  notice  of  Joseph  Walker,  an    ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  commerce  of  New 

esteemed    member    of   New    York    Monthly  I  york,  differing  in  nationality,  in  education,  in 
Meetpg,  whose  death  occurred  several  weeks  I  modes  of  life  and  in  the  forms  of  belief;  bat 


the  observation  of  the  narrator.  A  Friend  had 
an  appointed  meeting  in  a  neighborhood  where 
there  lived  a  Baptist  minister,  who  had  been 
atrongly  prejudiced  against  Friends,  and  would 
not  attend  any  of  their  meetings.  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  he  concluded  to  go.  The 
subject  treated  of  was  a"free  Gospel  ministry, 
which  was  so  dispassionately  and  powerfully 
elucidated,  that  the  minister  was  convinced  of 
its  truth,  and  on  the  next  First  day  morning 
told  his  congregation  that  be  could  no  longer 
receive  pay  for  preaching.  He  told  them  he 
was  willing  to  remain  in  the  parsonage  adjoin- 
ing the  church,  but  that  henceforth  his  own 
hands  must  minister  to  his  necessities.  He 
continued  to  live  upon  the  premises  and  culti- 
vate his  &rm,  preaching  only  as  the  spirit 
gave  authority. 

As  this  was  understood  to  be  the  last  meet- 
ingf  a  proposition  was  introduced  to  adjourn 
until  next  fall,  but  it  was  finally  concluded  to 
bring  this  series  to  a  close,  with  the  probability, 
however,  that  they  will  be  resumed  ai^ther 
season.  These  meetings  have  throughout  been 
well  attended,  and  conducted  in  great  harmony 
and  courtesy.  While  there  has  been  a  freedom 
of  honest  expression,  there  has  been  no  dispo- 
sition to  cavil  at  established  truths,  nor  to  re- 
move the  ancient  landmarks.  The  influence 
exerted  appears  to  have  been  salutary.  In 
another  column  will  be  found  the  chapter  from 
Dymond  above  alludted  to. 

Mabbiid,  on  Fiftb-daj,  the  12tb  of  Fonrtb  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Hbhbt  E. 
Smith  to  Mary,  danshter  of  Amoa  and  Anna  Wilson, 
of  Putnam  county,  111. 

,  on  the  12th  inat.,  at  Danning'a  Greek,  Pa., 

in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Kli  Blackburn  and  Martha  Pbnrosb, 
daughter  of  Amos  and  Sophia  Penrose,  (deceased), 
of  the  same  place. 


<««^ 


DiBD,  of  consumption,  on  the  11th  of  First  month, 
*1866,  Slizabbth  W.  Hbaoook,  in  the  4lst  year  of  her 
age ;  a  member  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Illinois. 

-*— ,  of  diphtheria,  on  the  26th  of  Third  month, 
1866,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  Lizzib,  daughter  of  E.  G.  and  Susan  B. 
Penrose,  in  the  6th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  16tb  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  in  Troy, 

K.  Y.,  JosePH  Briktnall,  in  the  95th  year  of  his  age ; 
a  worthy  Elder  of  Troy  Monthly  Meeting. 
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tlike  in  th«ir  deTOiioii  to  daijf  in  their  sym- 
pathy with  misfortane,  and  in  the  unselfish 
parity  of  their  li?e8.  "  There  are  diyersities  of 
operation,  bat  the  same  spirit/'       W.  A.  B. 


4i»>*- 


For  FrtonV  InteUlyMear. 
AMONGST    THB   FBKIDMBM. — NO.    n. 

BT  J400B  M.  1LLI8. 
(Oontinofad  from  page  111.) 

No  arrangements  being  yet  perfected  for  a 
school  to  take  the  pUce  of  that  formerly  looated 
at  Camp  Wadaworthy  the  matter  claimed  atten- 
tion thtf  last  day  of  my  stay.  We  drove  to 
Lewanivilley  about*  a  mile  distant  from  the 
eamp,  near  which  one  load  of  the  lumber  from 
the  old  Bchool-hoose  had  already  been  oarted. 

Here,  upon  the  second  app]ioa(ion  for  board 
for  a  teacher,  and  which,  it  was  thought,  was 
the  last  resource  in  that  neighborhood,  we  suc- 
ceeded. HaTing  again  visited*  Camp  Wads- 
worth,  to  make  further  arrangements  about  the 
removal  of  the  building,  our  horses'  heads  were 
ODoe  more  turned^  and  we  drove  back  to'  the 
Captain's  quarters.  Although  my  mission  ap- 
peared to  DC  nearly  ended,  I  was  determined 
not  to  leave  for  home  without  knowing  definite- 
ly whether  Martha  A.  Wright,  for  whom  this 
school  had  been  previously  intended,  would  ac- 
cept it,  and  the  board  selected  or  not,  although 
the  waiting  for  that  information  would  lose  one 
train,  and  cost  either  a  drive  of  nine  miles  to 
Fair/ax  SloHon,  to  meet  the  Washington  train, 
or  the  remaining  another  day  in  this  vicinity. 
Here,  then,  our  worthy  Captain  was  ready  for 
any  emergency,  and  despatched  an  orderly  on 
horBeba<^  to  M.  A.  W.^who  lives  distant  about 
two  miles,  prombing  to  remedy  the  delay  by 
cooveying  me  to  the  station. 

In  due  time  an  affirmative  answer  was  re- 
turned, and  I  was  soon  ready  to  bid  adieu  to  my 
kind  friends.  I  omitted  to  mention  in  the 
proper  place  the  gratification  I  experienced  in 
witQe«Bing  the  mutual  interest  manifested  in 
each  other,  between  Mary  K.  Brosius  and  he*r 
former  pupils,  as  well  as  others  of  the  colored 
people  at  Camp  WatUworth,  My  narrative  will 
doubtless  be  deemed  by  some  too  prolix  and 
minute,  but  I  have  gone  more  into  uetail  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  proper,  were  it  not 
that  I  think  Friends  should  know  that  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  to  locate  teachers,  and  be- 
cause  some  have  already  felt  uneasy  with  what 
appeared  to  be  an  unnecessary  delay.  The  little 
that  has  even  now  been  accomplished  since 
leaving  home,  has  consumed  four  days,  and  yet 
1  am  amply  compensated  for  the  expenditure  of 
time  in  the  belief  that,  our  duty  to  the  teachers 
we  aro  eeyiing  away  from  home  is  not  dis- 
charged until  every  responsibility  resting  on 
tts  is  as  fully  considered  as  possible. 

For  much,  I  might  say  almost  all,  of  the  sac- 
oessful  results  that  have  been  attainedi  are  we 


indebted  to  Captain  Ross.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  second  any  suggestion  or  effort,  and  I  desire 
to  record  my  appreciation  of  his  kindness  and 
his  services.  To  some  of  my  acknowledgments 
of  this  character,  his  response  was,  that  he  was 
sufficiently  rewarded  with  any  success  attained ; 
that  he  was  determined  to  have  schools  if  pos- 
sible, and  must  exert  himself  to  that  effect 
during  the  short  time  he  would  be  likely  to  re- 
main in  service,  as  it  is  rumored  his  company  is 
soon  to  be  mustered  out. 

Nor  can  I  close  this  portion  of  my  narrative 
withoui.an  expression  of  gratitude  towards  the 
members  of  the  family  with  whom  we  have 
boarded  the  past  few  days,  and  where  I  now 
leave  Mary  K.  Brosius  and  Mary  McBride, — the 
latter  only  temporarily,  and  the  former  as  her 
home  while  on  duty  here.  Truly  loyal,  frank 
open,  and  generous^  conversant  with  some  of 
our  best'  authors,  lauding  some,  and  criticising 
others,  one  hours'  intercourse  made  me  at  home 
with  them,  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  worth,  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  will  meet  with  a  merited 
reward. 

The  new  school  at  Vienna,  under  the  care  of 
M.  E.  B.,  although  opened  only  one  week 
since,  promises  a  suocess.  Ite  existence  is  not 
so  extensively  known  as  it  should  be,  and  yet 
she  had  on  one  occasion  ttoentjf-three  pupils,  all 
anxious  to  learn. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  a  little  as  to  our 
schools  in  Fair/ax  Countjf,  within  a  range  of 
eight  miles,  vis  :-— 

Mabt  K.  Bbosius,  located  at  Vienna, 
Mart  MoBbidb,  «       "  Fairfax  0.  H. 

Mabtha  a.  Wbiqht,  "        "   Lewannville. 

The  two  last  named  will  doubtless  be  in  ope- 
ration before  this  appears  in  print,  as  the  re- 
building at  the  ^'  Court  Bouse*'  was  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  weekf  and  the  other  within  the 
next.  Funds  have  been  furnished  the  teachers, 
and  the  reauisite  arrangemente  made  to  have 
the  books,  &c.,  they  need,  sent  from  Washing- 
ton, to  avoid  delay.  Desks  and  benches  will  also 
be  furnished  us  free  of  expense,  the  CapUin 
having  a  colored  man  in  his  regiment  who  is  a 
carpenter.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that, 
so  earnest  is  he  on  the  subject  of  education, 
he  has  been  teaching  a  school  in  his  camp  this 
winter,  and,  as  some  of  his  men  show,  with  con- 
siderable success.  I  also  omitted  to  state,  that 
our  two  teachers,  M.  K.'B.  and  M.  McB.,  ac- 
companied us  in  most  of  our  rough  prospecting 
rides.  In  reference  to  other  teachers  in  the 
employ  of  our  Association,  it  may  be  approprl* 
ate  to  say  that  we  have  six  in  South  Carolina, 
from  whom  we  are  in  the  frequent  receipt  of 
interesting  letters,  showing  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  the  good  work  in  which  they  are  en* 
gaged. 

The  weather  has  been  exceedingly  cold.  On 
two  successive  mornings  it  had  frozen  so  in  my 
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room,  that  I  was  obliged  to  break  a  hole  in  the 
ice  in  mj  pitcher,  before  I  could  get  any  water, 
which  froze  almont  immediately  npOD  pouring 
it  into  the  bowl.  Vegetation  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  more  forward  here  than  at  home. 

No  time  was  at  command  for  visiting  various 
points  which  have  become  noted  in  this  section 
of  country  as  being  connected  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  late  rebellion.  We  drove,  how- 
ever, over  a  portion  of  it  where  the  army  re- 
treated during  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run :  were  in  and  examined  some  of  the  stock- 
ades, &o.  Desolation  has  truly  stamped  its  im- 
press everywhere  around  us.  The  tillers  of  the 
soli  are  for  the  most  part  fenceless,  and  almost 
every  other  less  that  tends  to  impoverish  man. 
Chimneys  are  to  be  seen  without  houses;  charred 
stumps  of  trees;  and  indeed  whole  woods  have 
been  either  cut  or  burned  down.  In  most  places 
in  this  section,  so  complete  has  this  kind  of  deso- 
lation been^  that  there  is  not  enough  wood  left 
to  fence  the  ground.  Efforts  at  resuscitation, 
however,  are  beginning  to  -  show  themselves 
here  and  there ;  occasionally  a  short  pannel  of 
new  fence  may  be  seen,  though  in  most  instan- 
ces there  is  nothing  more  than  an  impromptu 
one,  made  of  the  tops  of  pine  trees  driven  down 
diagonally  and  crossing  each  other.  Give  them 
one  year's  crops,  and  teachers  for  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  color,  and  a  marked  change  will  soon  be 
apparent.  I  am  certain,  in  the  Norths  under 
the  same  circumstances,  this  change  would  have 
been  developed  long  ere  this. 

Arrived  at  Fairfax  iStaiion,  and  finding  I 
had  considerable  time  to  spare  before  the  train 
would  arrive,  I  spent  a  portion  of  it  in  visiting 
the  colored  families  clustered  there,  giving 
them  such  counsel  as  I  thought  appropriate, 
and  querying  of  them  as  to  their  prospect  for 
the  future  when  they  leave  here,  which  must 
take  place  sooner  or  later.  Poor  creatures,  I 
had  almost  said  they  had  no  prospective  future ; 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  command  any 
definite  purpose,  they  know  not  where  to  go  nor 
what  to  do.  Two  things,  however,  pre-eminently 
occupy  places  in  their  hearts  :  the  possession  of 
a  cabin  of  their  own,  with  a  little  spot  of  ground 
for  a  garden,  and  the  means  of  education.  One 
poor  fellow,  who  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
IS  now  offered  seventy- five  cents  per  day  for  his 
labor,  and  tbinks  he  .had  betfer  accept  it  for 
the  present.  He  is  now  indebted  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  small  store  at  tbe  station^  to  the 
amount  of  several  dollars. 

With  this  storekeeper  I  had  half  an  hour's 
eonversation.  As  he  is  the  agent  of  the  Rail- 
road Company,  I  should  suppose  his  proclivities 
were  Southern,  Though  apparently  very  poor, 
I  found  him  kind  and  good-hearted.  When  I 
went  in,  he  was  writing  a  letter  for  one  of  the 
colored  women,  who,  be  informed  me,  was  also 
in  his  debt.    I  was  glad  to  find  there  was  some 


one  to  whom  they  could  appeal  in  this  desolate 
place.  He  alluded  to  the  gradual  increasing 
indebtedness  of  this  class  as  one  of  the  things 
he  could  not  help.  I  ought  to  have  spoken 
of  some  of  the  impositions  that  are  prac- 
tised on  them.  While  at  Vienna^  I  was  pres- 
ent when  two  complaints  were  made  to  Captain 
Ross.  One  had  purchased  a  horse,  had  paid 
the  seller  ten  dollars  on  account,  and  the  balance 
was  to  be  given  in  work.  Subsequently,  a  man 
came,  and  claiming  the  animal  ^as  belonging  to 
his  mother,  broke  open  the  stable  and  took  the 
horse  away.  The  poor  purchaser  had  offered 
to  say  nothing  about  his  labor  if  the  money  was 
returned  to  him.  This  had  been  promised, but 
for  months  had  remained  unfulfilled. 

The  other  party  had  agreed  to  do  certain 
work  in  a  swamp  and  to  the  fence  around  it,and 
in  which  he  was  also  promised  a  subsequent  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  a  house  for  hinaself  and 
family.  The  owner  now  wishes  to  make  some 
other  arrangement  about  the  work  that  bas 
been  done,  and  demands  four  dpllars  per  month 
rent  in  cash  iot  the  time  the  house  has  been  oc- 
cupied. 

These  cases  may  seem  to  the  general  reader 
to  be  very  trifling  matters  to  put  in  print,  bat 
could  they  be  present,  and  hear  their  simple  un- 
varnished stories,  as  I  did,  they  could  not  but  be 
interested.  Three  more  complaints  of  the  like 
character  were  made  the  same  day.  Captain 
Ross  made  very  careful  notes  of  each  case,  and 
made  special  appointmentft  to  go  and  attend  to 
them  during  the  week.  These  things  cost  him 
much  time  and  labor  in  riding  all  over  the 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  and 
settling  them,  although  the  amount  involved  is 
frequently  very  trifling  If  any  confirmation 
were  wanting  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  ''  Freed' 
men*s  Bureau/*  such  cases  as  these  will  furnish 
it,  as  showing  the  spirit  of  oppression  and  injus- 
tice still  existing,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
fraud  committed.  May  these  poor  creatures 
ever  and  everywhere  find  as  faithful  a  protector ! 

Having  now  fulfilled  the  object  of  my  mission 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  feeling  something  like 
doing  a  little  travelling  on  my  own  account,  I 
took  the  night  train  at  the  *'Jstation  "  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  after  changing  cars  at  GordonsvUle, 
at  midnight,  arrived  at  Richmond  a  quarter 
past  five  next  morning.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  nigbt,  and  I  felt  little  or  no  inclina- 
tion to  sle^p.  The  imperfect  view  I  had  of  the 
country  disclosed  much  of  a  continuation  of  the 
same  desolate  appearances,  until  some  time  be- 
fore we  reached  Gordonsville.  Previous  to  that, 
I  bad  noticed  but  very  fi§w  houses,  and  those 
were  apparently  the  abodes  of  poverty.  After 
leaving  Gordonsville,  the  want  of  improvement 
wa?  again  apparent  until  we  neared  Rich- 
mond. 

In  the  car  I  had  quite  an  interesting  conver- 
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itti(m  with  an  iotelligeDi  gentlemeoi  who  had 
himself  been  a  slayeholder,  and  hia  father  be- 
fore him.  I  told  him  I  had  been  an  aneon- 
ditional  opponent  of  slavery  all  my  life ;  while 
he  aseented  to  my  view  that  both  master  and 
slave  would  be  ultimately  benefitted  by  the 
great  ehange  that  has  been  brought  about.  On 
the  enfiage  question,  he  thought  if  the  North 
would  only  wait  a  little  while,  their  purpose 
would  be  as  fully  effected  as  they  oould  desire; 
he  himself  would  be  entirely  willing  for  it  un- 
der a  quaUfioaiwn^  (reading,  writing,  &e.,)  that 
when  they  reached  a  point  of  intelligence, 
where  they  would  be  competent  to  judge,  it 
should  be  granted  them,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  would  be  an  incentive  to  exertion  on  their 
parts  to  attain  this  point  of  intelligence;  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
SfMth  geoerally  was  prepared  for  this.  At 
present,  they  were  such  an  impressible  people, 
that  without  sufficient  knowledge,  unprincipled 
pditiciaas  oould,  with  the  aid  of  intoxicaiing 
drinks,  mould  and  shape  their  votes  in  any  way 
they  pleased. 

Ue  deplored  the  degeneracy  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  as  compared  with  past  times, 
quoting,  in  his  comparisons  some  of  its  antece- 
dents, and  altogether  the  interview  was  very 
pleasant  if  not  instructive. 

(To  be  eontlnoed.) 

LIFE. 
BT  CABOUSI  ▲.  BB10Q8. 

MasI  I  tnfftr  ert  my  spirit 

ShaXX  aUain  its  highest  goal  ? 
Opens  there  no  smootbt-r  pathway 

To  the  upward  straggling  sonl  ? 
Ko— like  seed  that  through  thick  darkness 

Gropes  its  waj  above  the  sod, 
So  this  Boal  of  mine  mast  ever 

Straggle  through  the  dark  to  Ood  1 

Light  untempered  pales  the  Blossom, 
Sans  unclonded  blight  the  Grain- 
So  the  Love  that's  winged  with  Wisdom 
Calls  His  clouds  and  gives  them  R^ia. 
I,  a  Plant  in  Qod's  great  Garden, 
Oraia  within  His  gnarded  Field, 
Veed  I  not,  as  well  as  Sunshine, 

to  make  me  thrive  and  jield  ? 


In  the  Day  the  great  Earth  wearies, 

Sickens 'neath  the  boroing  Son  ;■ 
In  the  Nigbt  she  rallies  noblj 

Till  her  strength  U  all  re- won. 
Dews  fresh  dropt  from  Nature's  chalicei 

Cod  and  quicken  all  her  powers, 
Fit  her  for  aaother  morrow's 

Sirnggle  thioagh  the  sultry  hours. 

la  tbe  light  mj  soal  grows  sickly, 

Slnggish,  faint — until,  at  length, 
lo  the  Dark  how  strong  it  struggles, 

Battling  for  its  bartered  strength  I 
Tears,  like  dew«,  refresh  and  hallow 

All  lis  powers  for  noble  strife ; 
FU  igitf  nerve  it  for  another 

Upward  effort  iaio  Life. 


Life  Is  Toll— He  lives,  He  only, 

Who,  amid  his  daily  cares, 
Sees  a  mighty  End  npspringing, 

Like  choice  Wheat  among  the  Tares. 
He  who  Patience  gleans  from  Trial, 

Strength  from  Straggle,  Hope  from  Pain, 
He  twice  lives— od  Earth — in  Heaven — 

He  who  lives  once,  lives  again  1 

^^Natrniol  Era. 

■  <»  ■      ■  ■  ■ 

LLOYD'S 
(Oonclvded  ttom  page  W.) 

The  reading-room,  which  is  next  to  the  nn- 
der-writers'  room,  is  supplied  with  the  com* 
merciai  joanials  of  all  nations ;  and  here  may 
be  seen  from  time  to  time  the  merchants  of 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  onr  home  capitalists, 
gleaning  from  nnnnmbered  docaments,  irritten 
and  printed,  the  information  they  want.  An 
orderly,  almost  perfect  silence,  prevails,  and 
waiters,  who  only  whisper,  are  ever  on  the  alert 
to  supply  the  lists  as  they  are  called  for,  and 
the  Tery  last  intelligence  from  any  and  every 
port  on  the  seas,  at  an  instant's  notice.  For 
in  this  spot  is  concentred  all  that  is  positively 
known  concerning  every  civilized  venture  afloat, 
from  whatever  port  it  may  have  sailed  and  to 
whatever  region  it  may  be  boiy|i|  Ail  from 
whence  it  will,  a  vessel  may  IR  insared  at 
Lloyd's,  and  in  practice  there  is  hardly  ever  a 
barque  sailing  from  a  Chrietian  country  that  is 
not  so  insured  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  is 
managed  by  the  medium  of  a  vast  system  of 
agency,  which  is  ever  active  among  all  maritime 
peoples — the  agents  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amountittg  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
foreign  agents  nearly  doubling  that  number.  It 
is  from  these  agents,  who  write  by  every  mail 
and  telepraph  every  serious  casualty,  that  that 
vaat  mass  of  intelligence  is  received  which  ren- 
ders Lloyd's  the  never- failing  source  of  infor- 
mation on  all  marine  matters. 

The  merchants'  room,  which  is  frequented  by 
a  different  class  of  subscribers,  not  insurers,  is 
under  the  management  of  a  master,  speaking 
several  languages;  is  supplied  with  duplicipttes 
of  the  *<  books,"  and  with  the  English  and 
foreign  newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  vari- 
ous mercantile  tranisactions  other  than  insurance. 
The  captains'  room,  to  which  the  readiest  ac- 
cess is  by  the  captains'  entrance  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Exchange,  is  for  the  transaction  of 
captains'  business  by  appointment  with  their 
owners,  and  for  sales  and  transfers  of  ships' 
and  ship  stores.  It  is,  further,  a  commodious 
coiTee  and  refreshment  room,  where  the  viands 
are  supplied  at  moderate  price.  On  the  floor 
above  the  subscription  rooms  are  the  chart-room, 
the  committee-rooms,  and  the  various  domestic 
offices. 

The  above  is  about  as  much  u  can  be  learned 
by  a  casual  visit  to  this  unique  establishment, 
which  certainly  never  had  iis  like  in  any  other 
age  or  country.   It  may  be  regarded  as  a  colossal 
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institntion  for  renderiDg  tbe  d«Btrnetiye  forces 
of  nature,  harmless  against  the  enterprise  of 
commeroe.  In  one  reapect  it  does  this,  for  it 
prevents  tbe  diminution  of  what  is  literally 
*<  floating  capital/'  and  keeps  the  keels  of  com- 
merce for  ever  gliding  in  their  ocean  path. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  grim  side  to  this 
hold  picture.  Yon  moneyed  arbiter  may 
underwrite  the  '<  Betsy  Jane/'  and  if  she  is 
crunched  to  atoms  by  tbe  grinding  ice-drift, 
or  founders  like  lead  in  the  bosom  of  the  tem- 
pest, he  may  set  her  duplicate  afloat  with  tim- 
bers as  sound  and  a  cargo  as  rich.  But  what 
of  the  thirty  men  and  seven  or  eight  boys, 
who  started  so  merrily  on  their  voyage  four 
months  ago— now  perished  for  ever  in  those  dis- 
mal gulfs  ?  Can  he  underwrite  them  ?  can  he 
set  them  afloat  once  more,  and  quench  the 
mothers'  sobs,  and  dry  the  windows'  tears  ?  It 
is  a  ghastly  thought  that  the  increase  of  our  com- 
mercial marine  is  marked  by  concurrent  increase 
of  death  by  drowning,  and  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck. The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  books 
of  Lloyd's,  wuose  evidence  is  not  to  be  gainsayed. 
'We  speak  within  the  mark  when  we  affirm  that 
the  IosJBIP'  Bil  by  casualties  at  sea^  reported  at 
Lloyd's,  averages  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
men  and  boys  per  year.  'Of  these  as  many,  prob- 
ably, as  four  to  five  hundred  form  the  crews  of 
▼essels  sailing  from  our  island  ports  evety  year, 
which  are  never  heard  of  again ;  for  it  is  a 
fact,  that  fifty  vessels  on  an  average  annually 
leave  our  harbors,  which  never  arrive  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  of  whose  total  destruction  remains 
for  ever  unknown.  The  next  most  fatal  class 
are  those  which  founder  at  sea,  leaving  survi- 
vors to  tell  the  sad  history  of  loss  and  suffering 
•^and  these  amount  annually  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Almost  as  large  a  number 
are  every  year  abandoiled  by  their  crews,  who 
take  to  their  boats  to  save  their  lives  if  possible. 
Those  totally  wrecked  in  the  same  space  of  time 
are  about  five  hundred  and  seventy ;  while  those 
driven  ashore  and  partially  wrecked  are  over 
twelve  hundred.  Serious  damage  by  collision, 
in  which  vessels  only  save  themselves  from 
sinking,  by  running  into  the  nearest  port,  oc- 
curs six  hundred  times,  while  various  other 
casualties  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  includ- 
ing casualties  by  fire,  by  ice,  bv  pirates,  etc,, 
etc.,  raise  the  whole  list  to  no  less  than  three 
thousand  in  a  single  year,  in  sailing  vessels 
alone.  Among  steamers  the  loss  and  damage, 
proportionably  to  tonnage,  is  not  nearly  so 
great,  but  still  the  array  of  accidents  is  a  gloomy 
one. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  on  contemplat- 
ing such  a  portentious  list  of  calamities,  what 
class  of  vessels  is  most  liable  to  them  f  Out  of 
the  three  thousand  casualties  recorded  in  Lloyd's 
books  in  a  year,  not  more  than  sixteen  are  i^et 
down  against  vessels  of  seven  hundred  tons 


burden  and  upwards.-  The  rule  would  appear 
to  be,  that  the  Urger  the  vessel,  or  the  more 
valuable  the  venture,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  gof- 
fer wreck  or  accident.  Not  that  there  is  anj 
protective  property  in  the  mere  element  of  size, 
but  because  in  large  vessels  there  will  be  found 
a  well  qualified  commander  and  an  efficient 
crew,  while  smaller  vcFselsare  of^en  keptwesk- 
handed  from  false  notions  of  economy,  and  thus 
in  the  hour  of  storm  and  peril  they  are  wrecked 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  skill  and  strength 
on  board  to  navigate  them  safely.  It  is  of  coune 
impossible  that  the  whole  of  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine should  consist  of  large  vessels  of  great  ton- 
nage ;  in  such  vessels  many  branches  of  commerce 
could  only  be  carried  on  at  a  ruinous  loss,  if  at. 
alL  '  There  must  be  small  vessels  for  the  coast, 
the  European  and  the  Mediterranean  traffic; 
but  there  is  no  reapon  why  they  should  not  be 
as  well  manned  and  commanded  as  the  monster 
merchantmen  that  trade  with  China  and  tbe 
Indies.  We  hold  that  a  vessel  of  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  tons,  fairly  manned,  and  free 
from  the  incnbus  of  a  deck  cargo,  inasmuch  as 
she  is  more  manageable,  is  safer  in  the  nar- 
row seas  than  one  of  two  thousand ;  but  the  mis- 
chief is,  that  such  vessels,  being  mostly  com- 
manded by  men  who  are  part  owners,  and  wbo, 
heedless  of  their  responsibilities,  are  interested 
in  saving  expense,  seldom  are  fairly  manned, 
and  oarrv  very  little  of  the  science  of  navigation 
on  board.  These  are  conclusions  which,  how- 
ever unwilling  we  may  be  to  arrive  at  them,  we 
cannot  escape,  for  ''  Lloyd's  Lidt"  brings  them 
home  to  us  with  irresistible  force,  speaking  in 
facts  which  cannot  be  tampered  with  or  eluded. 
The  remedy,  then,  so  far  as  a  remedy  is  obtain- 
able against  the  overwhelming  loss  of  life  at  sea, 
annually  suffered  by  this  country,  will  oome  witb 
a  better  educated  class  of  sea  captains,  and 
crews  of  well-trained,  disciplined,  and  well-pud 
seamen. 

The  total  loss,  either  of  life  or  property,  can- 
not be  accurately  arrived  at  through  the  infot- 
mation  concentrated  at  Lloyd's,  as  casualties 
must  oocasionaUy  happen  which  do  not  get 
reported  in  their  books.  As  to  life  we  have 
given  an  approximation  above ;  as  to  property 
it  has  been  calculated  that  about  250,000  tons 
of  shipping  are  lost  every  year.  At  the  coel 
for  building,  of  £10  a  ton,  this  would  give 
£2,500,000  as  the  money  loss  inonrred  bj 
owners,  or  by  the  underwriters  in  the  case  of 
such  vessels  as  are  insured,  every  yeair  for  the 
vessels  alone.  If  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
amount  to  only  as  much,  then  dB5,000,000 
sterling  in  value  of  the  products  of  human 
industry  are  swamped  in  tne  fathomless  ocean, 
and  lost  to  the  communities  for  whom  they  were 
designed.  Verily  there  is  room  for  under- 
writing, and  reai^on  enough  why  the.  under- 
writer should  not  feel  himself  on  a  bed  of  rosea, 
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'*  Wb«Q  the  Btormx  winds  do  bloWy  do  blow— 
When  the  atormj  winds  do  blow." 

« Bat  "says  the  reader,  "  who  ia,  or  was 

Uoyd,  the  foander  of  this  responsible  and 

nbiqaitoos  institatioD  7  joa  have  not  introduced 

OB  to  him  after  all."     Well,  that 'is  rather  a 

diffiealt  question.     We  can  get  at  nothing  like 

a  detailed  acooant  of  the  man.    Some  two 

eeotnries  a£o  be  was  described  in  a  title-page 

as  a  "*  OenUeman  well  known  for  obliging  the 

Public  with  the  Freshest  and  most  Anthentio- 

Ship  News  ;"  and  forty  years  before  that,  he 

or  his  progenitor,  was  mentioned  in  the  '*  Tat- 

ler;"  lod  again,  ten  years  before  that  he  was 

referred  to  in  a  poem   which  had  bnt  an  6phe- 

meral  existence.      All  search  for  him  previons 

to  the  date  of  1700  is  Tain,  and  who  he  was 

cannot  he  told  at  this  time  of  day.     The  man 

himself  has  been  foigotten  for  many  a  long  year ; 

but — iiat  nomtnis  umbra — the  shadow  of  his 

name  does  indeed  stand,  a  beneficent  power 

looming  over  land   and  sea;  and  it  may  be 

said,  in.poed<^l  phrase, 

''To  brood  o'er  the  waters  wherever  they  roll, 
From  the  daj-darting  sooe  to  the  night  shadowed 
pole. 


im 


Vron  tlM  Boston  Medioal  «nd  Surgical  Joornal. 

WHRUSB  CHOLERA  IS  CONTAGIOUS. 
BT  JACOB  BIOBLOW,  M.  D. 

Within  the  present  century,  cholera,  a  dis- 
ease indigenous  in  hot  climates  of  the  East^  hat, 
at  various  intervals,  made  its  appearand  in  the 
temperate  latitude?  of  Europe  and  America.  It 
is  DOW  again  exciUng  interest  from  its  pos* 
Bible  and  perhaps  probable  approach  to  this 
conntry. 

The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  led  a  majority  of  medical  men  who 
had  observed  the  disease  to  believe^  that,  as  a 

fioeral  law,  it  is  not  contagious.  In  this  belief 
most  indiTidnally  remain,  until  evidence  more 
satisfactory  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared 
ifaall  justify  an  opposite  conviction. 

The  great  epidemics  of  1830  and  1847  had  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  path  which  they 
purraed,  and  in  the  order  and  dates  of  their  ar- 
rival in  different  cities.  They  seem  to  have 
followed  certftin  great  routes  of  travel,  and  to 
ha?e  avoided  others  equally  frequeoted.  Ac- 
cording to  Les^gue,  they  both  visited  consecu- 
tirely,  and  in  corresponding  months,  Tifiis,  As- 
traehan,  Moscow,  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  In 
1831,  cholera  did  not  take  the  most  frequented 
route  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  but  passed  along  the 
ahores  of  the  Baltic,  crossed  over  to  Sunderland, 
went  down  to  London,  and  again  crossed  the 
ohsDnel  and  arrived  in  Paris  about  six  months 
afWr  its  appearaoee  in  Berlin. '  A  disease  propa- 
gated by  contagion  of  any  kind  would  hardly 
bave  avoided  the  most  frequented  thoroughfhres 
from  Beilin  to  Paris,  while  it  occnpt'd  half  a 
year  in  going  rouad  by  I&gland. 


The  epidemic  now  or  lately  prevuling  in 
Europe  appears  to  date  back  at  least  nine 
months,  at  which  time  it  existed  among  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  visiting  or  returning  from 
the  city  of  Mecca.  In  the  middle  of  May  last 
it  was  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  in  June  at 
Constantinople,  Ancona  and  Marseilles,  and  in 
November  at  Paris,  Havre  and  other  European 
cities. 

*  Thus  it  appears  that  cholera  has  zu)w  existed 
in  Europe  fVom  three  to  eight  months,  among 
cities  having  constant  commercial  intercourse 
with  seaports  of  the  United  States  during  which 
time  thousands  of  passengers  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bales  and  packages  have  been  landed 
in  our  maritime  cities.  If  cholera  were  as 
contagious  or  portable  as  many  believe  it  to  be, 
it  ought  to  have  begun  and  perhaps  finished 
its  work  in  many  of  our  seaports  before  this 
time. 

Epidemic  require  two  thioffs  for  their  in- 
troduction and  extension.  These  are^first, 
predisposition  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
visited  ;  and;  second,  the  arrival  or  presence  of 
an  exciting  cause.  This  cause  jn  some  epi- 
demics, such  as  smsll-pox,  is  contagion.  In 
others  it  is  an  occult  iofluence,  not  yet  dis- 
covered nor  understood,  nor  known  to  be  con- 
trolled, except  in  some  instances,  by  hygienic 
agencies.  No  country,  I  believe,  has  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  out  cholera  by  quarantines,  and 
no  country,  as  far  as  we  know,  can  produce  it 
artificially  or  retain  it  after  the  predisposition 
has  disappeared.  In  its  own  time  it  moves  on 
.thoroughfares  where  men  are  travelling,  and 
spreads  into  cities  where  they  are  stationary, 
for  no  better  known  reason  than  that  mankind 
are  its  necessary  food,  and  that  where  there 
are  no  people* there  can  be  no  cholera.  But 
why,  of  two  frequented  roads  or  cities,  it  selects 
one  and  avoids  the  other,  investigators  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  satisfy  us. 

The  credit  of  having  introduced  the  present 
epidemic  into  Europe  is  by  a  sort  of  popular 
acclamation  assigned  to  the  hosts  of  squalid 
devotees  who  perform  an  annual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Yet  we  are  told  that  ^*  the  cholera 
exists  every  year  among  the  caravans  of  Mus- 
selmans  arriving  at  the  holy  cities^  so  that 
their  supposed  mission  of  forwarding  the 
cholera  to  Europe  in  most  years  fails  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Cholera,  like  influensa  and  some  other  ml- 
gratory  diseases,  .has  usually  but  not  always  ad- 
vanced from  east  to  west.  Of  the-  vehicle  in 
which  it  travels,  or  the  course  it  is  next  to  take, 
we  know  about  as  much  as  mankind  knew  of 
the  cause  of  lightning  before  the  discovery  of 
electricity.  Its  conveyance  and  propagation 
have  been  ascribed  to  air,  to  water,  to  material 
foci,  to  electricity,  to  osone  or  to  the  want  of 
it    Of  bte,  in  consequence  of  th^  vast  develop- 
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ment  by  tlie  mierosoope,  of  the  existence  every- 
where of  minute  living  organisms,  it  has  become 
more  common  to  ascribe  the  arrival  of  this  and 
other  like  epidemics  to  certain  unseen  <'  germs  " 
which  are  called  seeds  or  ova,  cryptogamio  or 
animaloalar,  according  as  the  fancy  of  the  theorist 
inclines  him  to  adopt  a  vegetable  or  an  animal 
nomenclature. 

But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  oases,  it  is 
easier  to  trace  an  analogy,  or  to  assume  a  cause, 
than  it  is*to.  prevent  an  effect.  Although  in* 
quirers  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  attempts 
to  enlighten  the  world  on  the  means  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  the  presence  of  the  various  offen- 
sive CO- tenants  of  our  globe,  yet  no  crusade  has 
▼et  succeeded  in  banishing  from  our  fields  and 
^nouses  the  unwelcome  swarms  of  mosquitoes, 
worms,  grubs  ukA  flies,  which  molest  us  with 
their  annual  presence ;  nor  in  suppressing  the 
blight  of  grain,  the  potato  rot,  or  the  peach  tree 
disease.  Happily  some  if  not  most  of  these  have 
their  periods  of  abatement  or  disappearance,  and 
this  rather  through  the  order  of  Providence 
than  the  agency  of  man.  Cholera  seems  to 
abide  in  the  same  category.  We  know  little 
of  its' exciting  cause,  and  not  much  of  its 
prevention,  except,  that  by  following  in  our 
personal  habits  the  dictates  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience, we  diminish  both  the  frequency  and 
danger  of  its  occurrence. 


ITEMS. 

GoiTGRass. — In  the  Senate  a  resolntion  was  adopt- 
ed to  print  four  handred  thousand  copies  of  the 
Patent  Office  Report ;  also  a  reeoliitioo  appropriating 
(121,785  for  fulfilling  certain  treaties  with  Indians 
on  the  Upper  UiBsouri  and  Upper  Platte  riTers.  A 
resolution  to  discontinue  the  b/anch  mint  at  New 
Orleans  and  transfer  it  to  Nevada  was  referred.  The 
liabeas  corpus  bill  was  considered  and  finally  passed 
with  some  amendments.  The  bill  to  gri^ntAmeri- 
oan  registers  to  certain  English -built  vessels  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  agreed 
to.  A  bill  was  offered  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  melting  and  assaying  offices  at  various 
points  in  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the  Roc  icy 
mountain  basins. 

In  THi  Housi.— A  resolution  was  s^ered,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  apportion  repre- 
sentation according  to  the  number  of  voters  in  the 
several  Slates.  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  pro- 
viding by  law  for  the  punishment  of  fraudulent 
claim  agents.  A  resolution  prescribing  eight  hours 
as  the  legal  limit  of  a  day's  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  postponed.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
were  instructed  to  inquire  what  legislation  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  cotifiscation  of  lands  purchased  by 
the  rebel  Government  and  used  as  prison  camps.  The 
bill  providing  for  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation 
for  public  printing  was  passed.  Memorials  of  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  asking  Congress  to  give  consent 
10  the  change  in  the  rou^e  of  the  land-grant  railway 
from  Portage  to  Bayfield  and  thence  to  Superior,  and 
asking  a  grant  of  lands  to  aid  in  the  consu notion  of 
such  of  the  Portage  and  Superior  railroad  as  ex- 
tends from  Foa  du  Lac  to  Ripon,  were  referred  to 


the  Committee  on  Poblic  Lands.  An  InTitatioa  fhm 
the  colored  citisens  of  the  District  to  the  memben 
of  the  House,  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  their  emancipation,  was  presented 
and  read. 

Thb  FaiBovix. — ^The  colored  people  eelebrate^ 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  Washington  city,  on  tbe 
19th  inst 

John  JBly,  Chief  Superintendent  in  charge  ef 
Freedmen  in  SUteof  Eentooky, Writing  to  ''  Friends' 
Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  Freedmen,'' 
says,  *'  The  Freedmen,  as  a  class,  are  well  employed 
in  this  State,  and  all  who  are  able  show  a  laudable 
disposition  to  aid  and  assist  their  poor  breihres. 
All  classes  of  them,  old  as  well  aa  young,  evince  s 
desire  to  learn  to  read  and  write  ;  many  achools  have 
been  established  throughout  the  State,  especially  is 
the  larger  towns,  all  taught  by  black  people,  and 
supported  entirely  by  contributions  from  the  Freed- 
men themselves." 

Under  the  civil-rigbts  law,  In  a  recent  case  is 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  a  colored  man  waa 
placed  on  the  witness  stand;  a  new  thing  in  that  Sttte. 


IpDWIN  HALL  a  CO.,  »  Sooth  8«ooim1  St.,  would  inftra  the 
!i  VriMida  of  this  dtj,  Mid  tboM  who  oontemplata  vlntiiis  it. 
that  th«y  keep  %  large  atock  of  goods  adapted  to  their  waaU 
Plain  SiJkB,  Neat  itjie  SUka,  Keat  style  Poplina,  PMn  PopHM^ 
Plain  Mohaira,  Neat  atyle  Mohain.  Neat  style  Lawiw,  with  aMJ 
other  style  of  goods  snitahle  for  a  ueat  plain  taste.  Plain  ityh 
Shawls,  Shetland  Shawls,  Barwge  bhawls. 
42866612. ___- 

CLARK  k  BIDDLB,  JKW£LIJSRS,  iSuecessors  to  Thct.  C 
Oamtt,)  Mo.  712  Cheetnot  St.,  InTlte  attention  to  tbrir  Isrsi 
stock  of  Amerioan,  Kngiiah,  and  tiwiss  Watches,  which  they  cBer 
at  the  lowest  gold  rai«e.  Also  a  fine  assortment  of  SUver  uA 
HiUer-pUted  Mare.  Prices  reduced  to  comepoiui  with  tte 
heavy  decline  in  gold. 
42SdMiaBt. 

THOB.  M.  BBBOd,  UATTKB,  41  N.  2d  St.    Always  en  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Friends^  HaU;  u 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  Hatting  Bosincas. 
42«,  M,  6U00. 

BA.  WiLliMAJN,  JMaler  In  Uousa-tUEinsiiiiio  Goods.  A  geM- 
•  rai  assortment  of  Tin,  Irun,  Houoaa  and  Willow  Wsn^  J** 
pauned  aiid  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  Ao,  No.  925  tipnag 
tianlen  St.,  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  p^ 

LjTOlUfiS  a  WUOB^  702  Areh  SL,  would  respeetfnlly  call  tkea»> 
O  tention  of  Ifriends  to  their  large  etuck  ot  Plain  Goods.  A* 
J}rtu  GcoUt  and  Hilk  DqpartmetU  ouniaiua  all  the  new  and  choMt 
styles  of  plain  and  uietAiuui  fiibrics,  m  slik  and  wool.  Ikm* 
lumiikinff  D^aHnuni,  Unen  ShtwUngs,  Xabie  lAmrsa,  NapluM  ! 
Towelling,  Tickings,  Muslins,  he.  OaUa  and  Cauimeru  for  nei 
and  boys,  in  every  variety.  White  Goods,  htelnding  Book  M» 
lins,  TttrlUwa,  Ac  Stous  A  Wooo, 

702,  Aieh  Street,  Philadelphia  . 

llJUiUCVCM     iTBMALtt    IKSTITOTB.— A    BOAaniHO-Scioal 
3J    ffoa  GULB.    The  Spring  and  Swnmmer  Term  of  this  laiti-    ■ 
tution,  will  eommeuoe  6iii  luu.  21st,  IMtf,  and  continue  in  acarios    I 
twelve  weeks.    For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  sddrw 
the  Prinoipaii,  Attlaboro^  P.  O^  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

laaAU  J.  GaABAiut,     I  o.4«irfMia. 
tr.  ar  n  fir.  414.  J  ana  P.  GBABina,      J  «m«»ais. 


t>li£»TKRiriKlJ)  BOARDING  SCHOOL  VOU  BOTS,  situated  (» 
;    the  crosswielcs  iioad,  three  miles  tnm  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Jfifty^Seoond  Session  of  thia  Institution  will  oommenotia 
tbe  2l8t  of  Ptflh  month,  18d0,  and   continue  twenty  waeki 
Tenns,$S6.   Vor  Airtlier  patticuiais  address 

UeMBT  W.  9I1MWAT, 

4T06 1 8807  pnmn  pa  In.    Ckoaswlcks  P.O^  Burlington  Go^  K  J* 

M.  HlfiACOOiL,  General  rurnlahiug  Undertaker,  No.lVAoit^ 
Bliath  Street.    A  general  aBSuriaii»nt  of  ready-made  CoOm, 
and  every  requisite  for  k unerais  furnished.    - 

Being  entmsteH  with  the  oversight  of  *Falr  HUl"  Boriil 
Oroand,->Futterais,  and  ail  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly .  w  as  n  p. 


W 


N' 


BW  ABTiOLBS.>-The  Gradual  Meemire  and  Pnnnel  son- 
bined,  Rom*  SciMor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Seiaeors  tat  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Olateh  Brace,  which  does  not  i«qulre  the  Uttf  to 
be  iltted  or  notdied,  the  Vegvlabie  Slioer,  for  beets,  cttciimba»i 
Ac.    Por  sale  at  tlie  Hardware  Store  of  4.  ^ 

TavMAV  A  Shaw, 
810tf.        No.  886  (Sight  Iliirt}  rUe)  MaOet  St.,  below  Vhilh. 
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For  Frienda*  Intelllgeiiear. 
MEMOIR  OF  THB  LATE  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 
CANADA  WEST. 
(Cbatfaraed  flroin  page  115.) 

Eightb  mo.  12th,  1847.  Today  I  laid  be- 
fore  the  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of  paying 
a  visit,  with  a  dosire  I  might  perform  it  in  Gos- 
pel love,  to  that  class  of  persons  who  have  been 
disowned  from  Society,  since  the  Separation, 
within  the  limits  of  onr  Half-Years'  Meeting, 
and  obtained  liberty  from  the  Meeting  to  pro- 
ceed therein.  A  few  months  after,  I  returned 
the  minitte,  with  the  information  that  the  visit 
had  been  performed  as  far  as  way  opened,  mostly 
to  my  satisfaetion,  and  that  I  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all  the  visited. 

I  have  learned  through  much  of  my  life  that 
all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  whether  of 
prosperity  or  adversity,  are  meted  out  to  us  by 
the  Almighty  hand  that  holds  the  golden  bal- 
ance ID  whieh  is  poised  this  or  that  the  most  calcu- 
lated to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence 
on  Him  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  supporting  us  at  times  by  consola- 
tion, and  at  times  exercising  our  faith  by  trials ; 
the  latter  being  now,  no  doubt,  in  wisdom  dis- 
pensed to  us  in  this  neighborhood,  as  we  have 
been  visited  by  dokness,  and  a  lovely  daughter 
has  been  taken  away  from  her  husband  and 
little  children, — one,  too,  who  was  very  much  the 
hope  and  oomfort  to  our  declining  years.  And 
within  a  few  weeks  after,  my  affeetionate  and 
loving  eompanion  was  also  removed.    She  had 


participated  with  me  in  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life  for  forty  years,  the  latter  part  attended  with 
increasing  enjoyment,  being  blessed  with  a  com- 
petency of  this  world's  goods,  onr  children  all 
settled  around  us,  and  privileged  with  a  meedng 
that  has  grown  up  since  our  coming  into  the 
nc  ighborhood.  I  feel  now  more  and  more  my 
dependence  on  that  Almighty  Power  who  giveth 
and  can  take  away,  and  can  therefore  testify 
that  through  all  the  vicipsitudcs  of  life  I  can 
see  the  hand  of  Providence  guiding  me  along. 
Divine  mercy  forgiving  my  many  aberrations, 
and  knowing  in  some  degree  that  redemption  that 
cometh  throngh  those  visitations  of  love  which 
have  been  marvelously  extended  to  me  a  poor 
creature,  and  looking  at  the  past,  and  feeling 
hope  for  the  future,  I  can  truly  acknowledge 
with  the  Psalmist,  ^*  surely  goodness  and  mercy 
hath  followed  me  all  my  life  long ;"  and  may  I 
so  end  that  I  may  have  the  assurance  that  I 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

Having  been  favored  to  attend  all  our  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  discipline  for  some  time 
past,  with  now  and  then  a  little  strength  af- 
forded to  minister  in,  I  have  often  prajed  that 
the  Lord  would  still  lead  me  in  the  way  I  should 
go.  After  a  time  away  was  made  for  me  (by 
providential  occurences,)  to  take  a  second  com- 
panion for  my  fnture  life,  and  I  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  H.  Brownlow^  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

I  have  learned  that  happinesB  depends  less 
upon  external  things  than  most  men  imaghie  r 
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may  oar  happiness  oonsist  in  doing  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father.  Being  much  united  to- 
gether in  gospel  fellowship,  we  each  are  en- 
deavoring to  fulfil  our  respective  duties. 

Seventeenth  of  4th  mo.,  1851.  My  wife  and 
I  laid  before  our  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect 
we  had  of  attending  the '  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  received  their 
concurrence,  and  a  minute  of  unity  with  us  as 
ministers  in  esteem  with  them. 

Seventeenth  of  7  th  mo.  We  returned  the 
minute  granted  us  for  the  above  mentioned 
YiBit,  and  informed  the  meeting  it  had  been  ac- 
complished to  our  peace  and  satisfaction.  And 
at  the  same  meeting  we  opened  a  prospect  of 
attending  Pelham  Half-Year's  Meeting,  and 
some  of  the  meetings  constituting  the  same, 
which  we  were  enabled  to  perform  to  our  satis- 
faction, and  we  hope  to  the  honor  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church. 

God  is  our  maker  and  our  preserver,  and  I 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  are  one,  and  whosoever  believes 
io  Christ  and  receives  him  as  manifested  in 
their  own  hearts,  to  these  the  Almighty  will 
give  power  to  become  the  sons  of  Ood. 

Marvel  not,  said  the  blessed  Jesus,  that  ye 
must  be  born  again.  We  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  creation,  but  none  can  truly  call  God' 
Father  but  by  and  through  the  eteroal  spirit; 
and  I  believe  a  manifestation  of  this  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  our  different  measures,  is  given  to 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Every 
man  hath  this  in  himself,  *<  If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest 
not  well  sin  lieth  at  thy  door." 

Fifth  mo.  22d,  1852.  We  may  not  expect  to 
be  exempt  from  trials  in  this  life ;  they  are  ex- 
tended to  us  for  our  purification.  At  this  time 
we  have  met  with  a  sore  trial.  My  son,  John 
B.  Watson,  living  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from 
us,  had  his  house,  barn  and  much  valuable 
property  consumed  by  fire  about  midnight. 
Only  a  part  of  the  family  escaped,  without  hav- 
ing time,  to  put  on  their  clothes.  Two  hired 
men  and  two  lovely  daughters,  one  aged  8  and 
the  other  10  years,  perished  by  the  devouring 
element.  My  son  himself  was  considerably  in- 
jured. He  opened  a  door  where  the  fire  origi- 
nated, and  the  flames  burst  upon  him,  burning 
him  severely,  and  io  his  attempts  to  save  his 
children  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  own  life. 
Afflictions  are  not  joyous  but  grievous,  but 
afterward  they  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  those  who  are  profitably  exer- 
cised thereby. 

We  mourned,  we  wept,  but  not  without  hope 
that  all  things  shall  woik  together  for  good 
(even  to  us,  though  we  feel  unworthy  of  it)  to 
ail  those  who  truly  love  God.  *«  For  God  doth 
not  afflict  wiUiitgly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
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It  drawing  near  the  time  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, in  our  tried  situation  we  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  attending  it,  though  I  have  rarely  missed; 
but,  as  the  time  drew  near,  my  companion  and 
I  felt  our  inclination  so  strengthened  that  we 
proceeded,  and  were  mot  by  our  many  friends 
irith  such  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling  that  the 
remembrance  brings  tears  from  my  eyes  while 
I  record  it.  We  had  a  very  favored  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  we  could  set  our  seals  to  this 
truth,  that  <'  God  is  the  God  of  all  comfort, 
who  comforteth  uff  in  our  varied  tribulations." 
I  may  say  of  this  meeting,  we  met  in  love,  we 
parted  in  love,  many  of  us  greeting  one  another 
with  the  kiss  of  charity  and  affection. 

After  a  considerable  exercise  of  mind,  I  laid 
before  our  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  15th  of  Ist 
mo.,  1853,  a  prospect  that  had  for  some  time 
dwelt  with  me  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the 
meetings  comprising  Farmington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  as  many  of  the  families  thereof 
as  way  might  open  for.  Io  which  concern  I 
was  joined  by  my  wife*  Much  sympathy  and 
unity  were  expressed,  and  we  were  allowed  to 
proceed  as  truth  may  direct. 

In  our  prospect  in  this  ooneem  we  were 
mercifully  preserved.  It  was  a  lime  to  try  our 
own  souls,  and  those  we  were  with.  We  visited 
all  the  meetings,  and  nearly  all  the  families 
composing  this  large  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  a 
hope  was  felt  at  seasons  that  the  trial  of  our 
faith  would  work  experience,  and  experience 
hope.  The  love  of  God  was  abundantly  evinced 
to  ourselves  and  to  those  we  visited,  affording 
an  evidence  that  our  little  labor  of  love  would 
not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Being  favored  with  usual  health,  we  attended 
all  our  religious  meetings  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1855.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of 
particular  remark,  save  that  we  felt,  in  much 
humility,  a  little  deepening  in  the  root  of  life. 
The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  May 
our  souls  ever  trust  in  Him  to  redeem  from  all 
iniquity. 

Seventeenth  of  5th  mo.,  1855.  Myself  and 
wife,  with  Joel  and  Sarah  Hughes  as  compan- 
ions, obtained  the  concurrence  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting  to  pay  a  religious  visit  ta  Friends  of 
Fishing  Greek  Half- Year's  Meeting,  which  visit 
we  were  favored  to  accomplish  to  our  mutoal 
satisfaction,  and  we  hope  to  the  edifioation  of 
the  visited. 

Those  who  are  directed  by  infinite  wb- 
dom,  will  realiae  that  peace  which  is  past  the 
understanding  of  men.  May  that  peace  be 
mine,  and  may  it  be  thine,  I  would  say  to  every 
son  and  daughter  throughout  the  world;  for 
those  who  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  GikI  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  sons  of  God.  * 

The  Lord  gives  health,  the  Lord  gives 
strength,  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  for 
truly  it  may  be  said,  '<  that  in  Him  we  live,  aad 
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B0T6,  and  haye  <mr  bting/'  •  Oh,  that  men 
vonld  praifle  the  Lord  for  Hia  ^odmrn,  and 
for  Hia  wonderful  worka;  for  Hia  merej  ia 
from  everlaattng  to  everlaating.  Oh,  that  we 
my  ever  tmat  in  Him  who  ia  the  living  God, 
the  Sanomr  of  all  men,  eapeeially  of  thoae  that 
believe.  *'  Lord,  I  believe,  help  then  mine  nn* 
belief.''.  The  Liord  Lb  Omnipotent  in  ail  His 
works  of  Plovidence.  I  see  how  I  have  erred, 
and  how  Ood,  by  his  infinite  goodness,  loving 
kiadoeai  and  preserving  power,  hath  aaved  me. 
Barely,  I  may  say. all  glory  be  to  God.  If  an 
apostle  said,  '<  by  graoe  I  am  what  I  am,"  how 
mneh  eanae  have  I  to  say  by  *'  graee  /  am  what 
1  tm."  Ood  ia  nnohangable;  Hia  merey  aod 
goodaes  oontinnefovever;  therefore,  poor  worm 
Jacob  is  not  yet  oonsnmed. 

First  mo.^  16th,  1856.  Oh,  Thon  all-wise 
aad  almighty  one,  bring  to  pass  whatsoever  will 
be  for  my  good,  both  temporally  and  spiritnally, 
that  80  I  maj  be  enabled  to  say  the  Lord  reign* 
etb.  Cause,  0  graoions  God,  every  thing 
Then  hast  made  to  be  subservient  to  Thy  in- 
finite wisdom  and  most  holy  perfeetion,  that  all 
nay  praise  Thee,  and  say  with  myself  at  this 
time,  ^<  Thon  art  my  God,  I  will  praise  Thee ; 
Thon  art  my  Ood,  I  Will  exalt  Thee.'* 

Truth  leads  into  a  oneness  of  prinoiple,  and 
yftrj  mneh  of  practice  when  taken  generally ; 
yet,  in  regard  to  the  saorifioea  we  offer  and  the 
•ervices  we  are  ealled  to  perform,  how  varied 
aret|ie  allotments  of  each  member  of  the  ohurch 
militant.  There  is  force  in  the  injunction, 
"*  Whatsoever  the  Master  bids  you,  that  do." 

I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my  place,  my  habi- 
taUon  in  the  truth,  and  have  been  favored  to  at- 
tend all  our  religious  meetings,  and  a  little  ser- 
vice has  been  given  me. 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  above  account, 
owing  to  my  having  been  attacked  with  som^ 
thing  like  paralyais,  which  for  sometime  be- 
nnmbed  my  feelings  and  impaired  my  memory, 
bnt  I  have  now  some  ability  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  of  my  later  life. 

(To  IM  SQBtiBttSd.) 


^  It  matters  infinitely  less  wihat  we  do,  than 
what  we  are.  When  we  see  ola  age  restless  in 
iu  infirmity ;  activity  disappointed  of  its  sc(^e 
or  instruments ;  and  the  most  useful  agents  of 
socie^,  the  moat  indispenfrible  members  of 
fomihes,  paralyaed  by  diaease — ^we  mnst  re- 
member that  the  work  of  life  is  our's  still— rthc 
formation  of  a  heavenly  soul  within  us.  If  we 
eannot  pursue  a  trade  or  a  aoienee,  or  keep 
house,  or.  help  the  State,  or  write  hooka,  or 
earn  onr  own  bread  or  that  of  others — ^we  can 
do  the  work  to  which  all  thia  is  only  subsidiary, 
—we  can  cherish  a  aacred  aad  holy  temper; 
we  can  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  mind  over 
body;  we  can,  here,  aa  weU  as  in  heaven's 
eenrta  heMufier,  reveal  the  angel  glowing  into 


Its  immortal  aapect;  which  ia  the 
achievement  we  could  propose  to  ourselves,  or 
that  grace  from  above  could  propose  to  us,  if 
we  had  a  free  choice  of  all  possible  conditions 
of  human  life." 


LETTSaS  OF  LTDIA  P.   MOTT. 

A  few  letters  written  some  years  since  by  our 
friend  Lydia  P.  Mott,  of  Skaneateles,  have  been 
sent  us  by  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. They  have  so  revived  in  our  remem- 
brance her  devoted,  humble,  cheerful  .spirit, 
that  we  do  not  donbt  they  will  be  acoeptable  to 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

If  material  could  be  found  for  a  memoir 
of  one  so  devoted,  and  whose  long  life  was 
chequered  by  maity  trials,  through  which 
cheerful  faith  and  patience  were  maintained  to 
the  end,  it  would  be  both  instructive  and  inte- 
resting. 

SoifviT,WAnxasaAW  Go.,Wi80.,  lath  mo.  16, 1861. 

Dear  i?., — I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
have  replied  to  thy  interesting  letter,  but  as  it 
is  so  long  since  I  heard  from  Cincinnati,  I  feel 
very  desirous  of  some  tidings  Trom  my  friends 
there ;  my  attachments  there  suffering  no  dimi- 
nution by  the  distance  that  sunders  us.  '  The 
blustering  winds  and  driving  snows  have  no 
power  to  scatter  and  lessen  the  warm  influences 
of  substantial  friendship  founded  in  congeniality 
of  religious  views,  the  firmest  bond  that  can 
unite  sincere  hearts,^-than  gold  more  precious. 
California  has  her  glittering  pretensions,  but 
vicious  associations,  whose  base  is  paltry  gold ; 
disease  and  fiiisfortune  alike  dissipate  or  alienate. 
Such  haa  been  the  oaae  in  instances  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  the  disappointed 
individuals  have  returned  friendless  and  penni- 
less, to  lament  over  what  they  call  a  deceitM 
world  I 

To  me  the  world  appears  better  and  better 

with  advancing  ago^  and  I  have  daily  cause  to 

admire  the  numerous  souroes  of  comfort,  uiMitf 

a  sense  of  gratitude  for  ita  numberless  blessings^ 

which  are  new  every  morning,  causing  me  men* 

tally  to  exolaim  with  Davkl  of  old,  <<  Surely 

goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 

days  of  my  life."     Among  which  blesainn  I 

number  the  sweet  solaoe  of  true   friendahip, 

Yonng  says, 

**  FVoni  friendship,  fair,  tbat  flower  of  heaveaty  seed, 
Tii«  wise  extracv  earth's  most  Hyblean  blias, 
Superior  wisdom,  crown'd  with  Bmiliog  joy." 

The  greatest  want  I  have  experienced  sinee 
quitUng  the  loved  society  of  dear  Burlingtony 
has  been  a  friend  of  congenial  views, — the  cor- 
dial warmth  and  elevating  spirit  of  a  friend  \ 

My  dear  affectionate  nephew  and  wife  ase 
staunch  Preabyterians,  and  their  natters  are  of 
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their  charoh  generally ;  of  course  there  is  no 
congeniality  on  religious  topics;  on  the  con- 
trary, on  my  part,  silence.  Thus  we  aroid  op- 
position. The  superiority  of  Quaker  doctrines 
and  Quaker  habits  and  manners  nerer  were 
higher  in  my  estimation  than  they  have  been 
these  two  years  past,  raising  an  aspiration  of 
deepest  gratitude  that  I  was  early  brought  ac- 
quainted with  Friends,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  Society  amid  spiritual 
nursing  fathers  and  mothers. 

Such,  emphatically,  were  my  devoted  father- 
in-law,  James  Mott,  and  Rehecoa  Orellet,  then 
Collins, — two  pure  and  heavenly  minds,. with 
the  most  winning  simplicity  and  gentleness  of 
manner, — besides  a  host  of  public  members  of 
Society  whose  lives  and  doctrines  won  my  ar- 
dent aidmiration.  Among  these  were  the  Seer, 
Daniel  Haviland,  of  prophetic  gift,  J.  and  J. 
Simpson,  Peter  Yarnall,  John  Cox,  the  Hoags, 
the  Hallocks,  Geo.  Dillwyn,  Jesse,  the  potter's 
boy,  of  fascinating  eloquence,  the  thundering 
Hugh  Judge,  D.  Offley,  Arthur  Howell,  Saml. 
Bmien,  (another  Seer,}  Job  Scott,  and,  not  be- 
hind any  of  them,  the  powerful  Elias  Hicks, 
beside  such  women  as  Rebecca  Jones,  Hannah 
Fisher,  Esther  Griffin  and  her  two  sbters,  Na- 
omi Halsteadand  Hannah  Field,  E.  Goggeshall 
and  hosts  of  both  sexes  whom  I  might  enume- 
rate, who  adorned  their  profession  and  glorified 
Ood  by  a  consistent  walk,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  various  gifts.  The  recollection  of  all 
these  worthies,  and  the  remembrance  that  most 
of  them  honored  my  Robert  and  self  by  making 
our  house  their  home,  daring  Yearly  Meeting 
week,  bring  a  frCsh  sense  of  my  shortcomings 
after  so  many  bright  examples  of  Christian 
virtue,  self-denial  and  wisdom.  Ah  I  my  dear 
friend,  were  we  the  people  we  ought  to  be,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  would  yield  to  our  in- 
fluence, when  viewing  its  peaceful  and  har- 
monious effects.  Oh  I  that  our  young  people^ 
taught  by  their  wanderings  and  deviation  from 
our  excellent  discipline,  (the  purest  code  of 
laws  on  earth,)  would  return  and  build  up  our 
waste  places,  and  once  more  cause  the  voice  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  crown  our  assem- 
blies! 

SKAVVATSLifl,  4th  mo.  4, 1854. 

Oceans  may  roll  between,  and  mountains  in- 
tervene between  real  friends,  dear  H.,  without 
changing  the  precious  tie;  and  so,  long  silence 
may  occur,  as  it  has  done  between  us  the  past 
season,  and  yet  I  trust  the  links  in  our  chain 
are  unbroken,  nay  unimpaired. 

The  winter  here  has  not  been  severe,  but  it 
has  been  broken,  and  abounded  with  dark, 
heavy  weather,  which  has  kept  me  a  prisoner 
to  the  house  most  of  the  time,  the  roads  being 
neither  fit  for  carriage  or  sleigh;  indeed  the 
only  snow  we  had  to  make  a  sleigh  run  was  for 
a  few  dtkp  last  month.    I  had  planned  to  make 


a  visit  \p  a  oousin  in  Seipio,  wheui  lo  I  our 
horse  wife  taken  lame,  and  all  others  were  had 
in  requisition.  Confinement,  however,  has  not 
itHpaired  my  health,  which  is  more  uniform 
than  it  was  two  years  back.  We  have  a  piana 
on  two  sides  of  the  house,  and  I  have  made  it 
a  practice  to  walk  on  it  daily  when  it  has  not 
actually  stormed ;  and  this  exercbe  in  the  open 
air,  and  strict  attention  to  my  diet,  have  con- 
tributed, together  with  the  kind  care  of  my 
son,  to  preserve  my  health,  which  I  can  grate- 
fully acknowledge  is  better ^han  most  persons, 
at  79,  which  I  Can  scarcely  believe  is  my  age, 
after  all  the  bitter  trials  and  severe  losses  I 
have  experienced.  Through  all  these  I  ean 
humbly  say,  ''Ooodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed me,"  as  they  did  the  tried  King  of  Is- 
rael, and  I  have  never  been  forsaken. 

How  wonderful  are  the  dealings  of  the  All- 
wise  with  us  through  the  chequered  scene  of 
human  life!  How  often  cast  down,  yet  sus- 
tained ! 

I  believe  I  told  thee  in  one  of  my  former 
letters  that  I  had  comfortable  rooms,  with  my 
own  furniture  for  our  own  use,  and  a  spare 
chamber,  and  a  first  rate  farmer's  table  to  wel- 
come thee  to,  if  thou  wilt  come  and  visit  us, — 
with  a  few  valuable  friends  to  introduce  thee  to. 

Ah  1  dear  H.,  the  lack  of  such  society  as  I 
have  been  accustomed  to,  and  a  good  meeting, 
easy  of  access, — these  are  the  things  that  I  con- 
tinually miss  and  deplore  the  want  of.  Fre- 
quently I  pass  not  only  days  alone,  but  several 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  not  a  familiar  face  enters 
my  apartments;  no  well-known  voice  of  by-gone 
days  greets  my  ear,  no  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  animates  my  frame,  no  society  concerns 
kindle  dormant  sjmpathies,  no  earnest  inquiriefl 
after  old  friends,  -no  information  of  those  left 
/ar  away  spoken  of, — those  who  have  been  as 
bone  of  my  bone,  and  fiesh  of  my  fiesh — these, 
these  I  miss,  for  it  is  these  that  are  the  spioe 
of  life,  and  give  a  social  eharm  which  not  mere 
victuals  and  drink,  furniture  and  clothing,  can 
impart.  I  crave  society  and  relish  it,  and  often 
reml  those  beautiful  lines, 

"Society,  fHendship  and  lore,  di Finely  bestowed 
npon  maa, 
0  had  I  the  wingi  of  a  dove,  how  soon  woald  I, 
taste  joa  again.'' 

Dear  friend,  keep  near  thy  children,  culti- 
vate sooiety,  keep  active  and  useful  as  long  as 
possible ;  a  hermit's  life  is  not  enjoyment^ — is 
not  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Intercourse  with 
mankind,  nets  of  kindness,  prompted  by  seeing 
what  is  promotive  of  another's  happiness  or 
oomfort,  or  even  mere  support,  this  is  what  en- 
nobles  our  being  and  gives  a  seat  to  life.  But 
I  need  not  say  all  this  to  thee,  nor  need  I  ad- 
monish thee  to  seek  out  the  hidden  poor,  for  I 
am  aware  thou  hast  long  practiced  thb,  and  had 
its  sweet  reward*    I  have  lately  been  more 
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{leased  with  aneodoies  of  tbe  boantifol  chari- 
ties of  the  great  Dr  Johnfioo,  than  with  his  fine 
remarhe,  for  words  are  easily  uttered ;  but  to 
give  to  the  ezteot  of  our  means  to  those  who 
need  our  aid  and  sympathy,  goes  deeper,  and 
mast  spring  from  the  heart,  unless  it  springs 
from  the  unworthy  motive  of  human  applause. 
When  we  let  not  the  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  doeth,  then  we  are  oertain  from 
whenoe  the  approval  comes  and  its  value.  There 
is,  however,  a  charity  too  much  neglected, — 
that  of  reading  ta  the  sick'  and  ignorant  poor, 
as  well  as  ealling  in  to  see  how  some  dear,  tried 
women  get  along  with  their  little  &milies, 
cheering  them  by  manifesting  an  interest  in 
their  small  concerns.  The  tenderness  of  thy 
natare,  my  dear  friend,  fits  thee,  I  apprehend, 
for  this  blessed  though  humble  office  in  no  or- 
dinary degree;  and  now  that  thou  art  un- 
shackled from  domestic  cares,  thou  canst  more 
readily  attend  to  it.  O  how  I  should  enjoy  it 
could  we  go  hand  in  hand  together  to  some 
such  places,  and  enter  into  the  secret  chambers 
of  sorrow,  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  them. 
In  the  country,  where  we  are  miles  off,  and  re- 
quire hofsee  and  carriages  and  drivers  to  accom- 
plish such  a  purpose,  it  is  very  difficult.  I 
have  endeavored  during  the  confinement  of  this 
winter  to  employ  myself  in  making  a  wardrobe 
of  small  garments,  chiefly  intended  for  a  poor 
woman,)  which,  trifling  as  the  valne  is,  has 
aflbrded  me  satisfaction  while  prevented  en* 
tirely  from  acts  of  gnti^r  assistance.  It  is 
comfortable  to  recall  to  mind  the  beneficent 
approval  of  the  widow's  mite  by  the  great 
Teaeher. 

All  things  wear  a  wintry  aspect  yet;  no 
green  foliage  to  bless  our  sight,  nor  much  ap- 
pearance of  the  return  of  spring,  except  the 
pensive  note  of  the  robins,  the  thump  of  the 
woodpecker  on  the  old  trees,  and  a  few  spar- 
rows and  other  small  birds  flitting  about 

My  sight,  though  considerably  impaired, 
still  holds  out,  so  that  I  continue  to  do  my  own 
and  A.'s  sewing.  I  am  now  engaged  finishing 
some  shirts  for  him,  which  I  consider  a  great 
favor  at  my  age,  which,  on  reference  to  the 
record  lately,  I  find  to  be  79  last  month. 
Scarcely  can  I  believe  it     Young  says, 

'*  Since  oft  mftn  mast  eompate  that  age  he  cannot  feel, 
He  searce  believea  he's  older  for  ^ie  years ; 
And  all  mankind  midtake  their  time  of  day, 
Even  age  itself.'' 

And  jet  how  plainly  we  can  reach  the  pages 
of  our  lives  at  times,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
In  looking  over  mine,  how  fuuch  I  see  of  mis- 
ipent  time  from  inattention  of  that  secret  moni- 
tor which  would  have  kept  all  right,  all  fit  for 
heaven.  Would  that  this  doctrine  were  more 
believed  and  enforced  on  the  youthful  mind. 
The  language  now  is, ''  Bepent,  for  the  king* 
dem  of  heaven  is  at  hand  -/'  and  I  hope  I  do 


repent  of  all  my  life  that  has  not  been  spent  in 
obedience  to  the  inspeaking  voice  of  divine 
grace.  To  keep  to  this  is  Christian  perfection, 
to  which  we  are  all  called ;  but  O  how  far  short 
of  this  I  fall  I  This  doctrine  of  Christ's  is  not 
enough  preached.  It  is  not  even  tolerated 
now-a-days  by  high  professors — not  held  'up  as^ 
practical.  0  my  beloved  friend,  living  among 
other  denominations  increases  my  love  for 
genuine  Quakers  and  the  pure  doctrines  they 
hold.  Did  they  but  livS  up  to  them^  what 
lights  they  would  be  in  the  world ! 

Ths  Gastli,  1st  mo.  30,  1856. 
So  I  have  fancied  to  call  our  little  cottage  on 
the    hill    at  Skaneatles,    where    I    should  be 
much  pleased  to  receive  my  dear,  very  dear 
friend,  in  my  humble  style,  but  with  unchanged 
affection ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  could  make  her 
humble  heart  happy-^—for  happiness  we  have 
both  learned  to  know,  does  not  consist  in  dis- 
play  or  empty  formality,  but  in  the  genuine 
expression  of  mutual  love.     This  I  trust  has' 
and  will  endure,  though  miles  and  mountains 
intervene  between  us.     So  also  it  feels  to  me  it 
subsists  between  us  and  dear  A.  S.  T.,  even  as 
a  threefold   cord,  which  may  not    be  easily 
broken.     Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  her 
dated  at  Keokuck.    She  mentioned  thee  in  con- 
nexion with  the  precious  little  meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati, stripped  and  peeled  as  it  is ;  and  she  is 
feeling  tho  loss  of  a  meeting  to  attend  where  her 
sons  live.     Perhaps  it  may  prove  to  them  as  it 
did  to  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who,  after  her 
removal  to  the  West,  was  brought  to  feel  the 
loss  of  those  privileges  which  she  had  even  dis- 
pised  when  in  her  power,  and  to  write  to  her 
mother,  on  a  page  blotted  with  many  tears,  ex- 
pressing that  her  estimate  of  religious  oppor- 
tunities was  so  changed  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
if  she  might  again  attend  meetings*     ''How 
blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  V' 
And  well  for  those  who  learn  to  prize  them  while 
offered  to  their  acceptance ;  well  indeed  would 
it  have  been  for  thy  unworthy  /riend  had  she 
not  slighted  them  to  her  irreparable  loss,  for 
"  our  fiot  doing  is  set  down  among  our  darkest 
deeds,''  and  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  time 
lost  can  never  be  recalled.  May  we,  then,  who 
are  monuments  of  long-suffering  mercy,  hence- 
forth let  the  time  past  suffice,  and  double  our 
diligence  in  the  Lord's  work,  both  to  the  stir- 
ring up  of  the  pure  mind  and  arousing  the  un- 
thoughtful  of  the  divine  blessings.     Truly   I 
can  say  his  mercies  are  new  every  morning,  and 
call  for  daily  gratitude  and  thanksgiving ;  for  my 
health  and  that  of  my  dear  son  have  been  re- 
newed to  il^  surprise,  for  I  am  able  to  perform 
my  little  house-work  without  fatigue.    To  be 
sure  our  domicile  is  small  and  our  cooking  sim- 
ple ;  and  I  have  long  believed  the  true  secret 
of  the  enjoyment  of  life  was  to  endeavor  to 
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life,  an  exhaustless  mine  of  instrQction  and  en- 
joymeDt,  in  the  pages  of  that  diversified  and 
magnificent  volume  which  Proyidence  has 
spread  before  our  eyes. 

In  social  intercourse  he  was  entertaining 
and  instructive.  His  conversation,  though 
habitually  cheerful  and  even  sprightly,  was 
never  light  and  trivial.  He  never  related  an 
anecdote  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a 
truth,  or  pointing  a  moral.  His  anecdotes 
were  mostly  biographical  incidents,  appertaining 
to  the  character  of  distinguished  men. 

In  every  movement  calculated  to  aflect  the 
general  welftire  of  the  community^  William 
Gibbons  always  manifested  a  lively  concern. 
He  was  much  interested  in  promoting  the  till- 
age of  the  soil,  and  improving  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry.    At  a  time  when  little  attention  was 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  he  estab- 
lished a  nursery  of  fruit  trees  at  Wilmington, 
from  which  the  surrounding  country  was  first 
supplied  with  improved  and  '  choice  varieties. 
He  had  an  orchard  of  carefiilly  selected  fruits, 
the  products   of   which   it  gratified    him  to 
share  with  his  neighbors,  and  also  with  the 
birds,  which  he  sedulously  protected  from  the 
murderous  aim  of  the  sportsman.     He  was  so 
much  attached  to  the  feathered  songsters  which 
nestled  in  the  shady  orchard,  that,  to  avoid  an- 
noying them  or  driving  them  from  their  home, 
he  would  not  allow  a  gun  to  be  fired  on  the 
premises. 

For  many  years,  his  pen  was  freely  employed 
in  defending  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  eiu- 
cidating  their  testimonies  and  doctrines.  This 
hrought  him  in  frequent  conflict  with  the  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  of  religious  professors  of 
other  denominations.  For  ** modes  of  faith'' 
he  cared  but  little.  He  never  judged  men  by 
their  creeds.  However  widely  they  might  differ 
from  him,  the  difference  gave  him  no  anxiety, 
provided  they  were  honest  and  conscientious, 
and  evinced  by  an  upright  life  the  fruits  of 
practical  religion.  The  same  toleration  that  he 
extended  to  others^  he  claimed  for  himself  and 
the  Society  to  which  he  was  attached.  It  was 
chiefly  when  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the 
Society  were  assailed  and  misrepresented,  that 
'  he  came  forward  to  advocate  and  defend  them 
before  the  world. 

An  extensive  medical  practice,  in  which  he 
was  engaged  for  forty  yeais,  brought  him  con- 
tinually in  contact  with  persons  of  various  re- 
ligious tenets.  These  individuals  were  fre- 
quently  induced,  by  their  regard  for  bis  pro- 
•iessional  character  and  his  private  worth,  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  Friends'  principles, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  placed  their 
testimonies.  Though  he  aever  obtruded  his 
sentiments  on  the  notice  of  others,  he  was  al 
wa^s  ready  to  declare  them  to  the  honest  in- 
quirer,  and  to  give  a  reaeon  for  his  faith.    On 


such  oceaMons,  whether  he  suooeeded  or  not 
in  making  a  convert  to  his  views,  he  never 
failed  to  produce  a  salutary  impression,  mani- 
festing that  hia  heart  was  imbued  with  the 
Christian  graces. 

In  defending  what  he  believed  to  be  truth, 
and  condemning  what  he  regarded  as  error,  he 
never  permitted  motives  of  policy  or  interest  to 
impose  on  him  any  restraint.  Acting  on  the 
maxim  that  <<  Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
he  bore  his  testimony  in  direct,  unequivocal 
language.  Individuals  who  may  have  felt 
themselves  at  times  implicated  in  his  censure, 
could  not  but  honor  and  esteem  him  for  his 
honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  apprehended 
duty.  Many  such  persons,  members  of  other 
religious  persuasions,  were  among  his  most  at* 
tacbed  friends.  The  *< Orthodox"  Friends, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  religious 
fellowship,  he  continued  to  cherish  and  to  love, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  him 
to  feel  that  differences  in  religious  profession 
had  not  disturbed  the  harmony  of  their  social 
intercourse. 

As  a  physician,  he  gained  the  affectionate  re- 
gard of  his  patients,  with  whom  he  was  ever  ready 
to  sympathize  in  their  sufferings.  To  witness 
bodily  pain,  excited  his  keenest  sensibilities. 
So  far  from  becoming  inured  to  scenes  of  pain 
and  suffering,  these  scenes  became  more  distress- 
ing to  him  as  he' advanced  in  life.  When  op* 
portunity  presented,  he  was  mindful  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  sufferer,  languishing  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  to  a  source  of  comfort  and  of 
hope  beyond  the  realms  of  time. 

As  a  parent  to  whom  was  delegated  the  care 
of  a  large  family  of  children,  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  position, 
and  di^chareed  his  duties  to  them  with  religious 
assiduity.  The  first  child  died  in  early  infancy; 
but  after  that  occurrence,  the  angel  of  death 
did  not  enter  the  threshold  until  he  came  to 
summon  the  head  of  the  family.  The  flock 
was  then  thirteen  in  number,  and  most  of  them 
had  grown  up  to  adult  life.  The  ties  that 
bound  him  to  .his  family  were  remarkably 
strong,  and  he  often  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Divine  i  Providence  for  this  extraordinary  ex- 
emption from  the  visitations  of  death. 

For  a  number  of  years,  he  had  labored  under 
the  apprehension  that  his  life  would  be  termi- 
nated suddenly,  by  disease  of  the  heart.  With- 
in a  few  months  of  his  last  illness,  he  had  sev- 
eraralarming  attacks,  which  confirmed  him  in 
that  view.  These  attacks,  however,  passed  off 
speedily,  so  as  not  in  any  great  degree  to  in- 
terrupt his  visits  to  the  sick.  His  habits,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  were  very  active,  and  he 
was  industriously  engaged  in  medical  practice 
when  the  hand  of  sickness  was  laid  on  him  for 
the  last  time. 

(tolw  ocnittiiMdO 
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AIJi  IffVmD  TO  HXATBN. 

"Beheld,  I  stand  at  tlie  door  and  knock;  if 
any  man  hear  my  ?oioe,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  onto  him,  and  snp  with  him, 
and  he  with  me/'  Rev.  iii.  20. 

Be  it  known  therefore  that  every  man  is 
bora  for  heaven  ;  and  that  he  is  received  in 
'heaven  who  receives  heaven  in  himself  while 
in  the  world. 


PKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  UONTH  5, 1866. 

— —  _      _  ■      ■  ^  -  ■  M-~i 

F&IENBS  TbAVKLLIMO  IN   THE  MINISTRY. 

^Bachel  Wilson  Moore  has  obtained  from 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia, 
a  minute  to  attend  New  Yprk  Tearly  Meeting. 


OvB  AppROAOHiNa  Yearly  Mestino. — 
Are  we  ready  for  it,  and  is  it  to  be  to  ns  a  time 
of  spiritual  refreshment?  If  in  answer  to  the 
first  inqoiry;  oar  consideration  embraces  only 
externalif  we  shall  fall  short  of  its  full  signifioa- 
tioo,  that  upon  which  depends  in  great  measnre 
oar  ability  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  second 
question,  <'  Is  it  to  be  to  us  a  time  of  spiritual 
refreshment  ?" 

We  acknowledge  the  neoessity  of  providing 
for  onr  physical  wants,  and  of  seeing  that  all 
things  are  In  order  ;  but  our  inquiry  points 
more  directly  to  a  preparation  for  the  higher 
wants  of  the  epiritnal  life.  Let  these  wants  be 
tonsidered  and  ministered  nnto  by  an  individual 
home-work  which  will  so  attune  our  spirits  to. 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  when 
we  come  together  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity, 
there  will  be  do  jar,  but  we  shall  be  '<  kindly 
affeetioned  one  to  another  in  brotheriy  love,  in 
honor  preferring  one  another." 

*'  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit,  and  there  are  differences  of  admin- 
istratiott,  bat  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are 
diversities  of  operations^  but  it  is  the  same  God 
that  worketh  all  in  all.  For  to  one  is  given  by 
the  spirit  the  word  of  wisdom;  to  anotfter  the 
word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  spirit.'' 

There  is  mneh  comprehended  in  this  Sorip- 
ture  testimony,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cburch  militant  are  called  into  very 
active  and  extended  servioe  in  a  wide  spread 
ield,  and   power  is  given   theni   aceording 


therewith,  and  implements  are  placed  in  their 
hands  fitted  for  the  labor  they  are  to  perform. 
Others  may  have  but  a  little  corner  of  the  great 
vineyard  allotted  them,  wherein  their  service 
chiefly  lieS|  and  within  which  there  is  no  room 
for  the  kind  of  implements  wielded  in  the  more 
extensive  field.  Herein  let  not  one  servant  judge 
another,  but  let  each  perform  -his  own  service 
under  the  direction  of  the  self-same  spirit^ 
which  divideth  unto  every  man  severally  as  He 
will. 

*  A  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
truth,  <'  That  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren,"  places  ns  upon  a 
ground  whieh  forbids  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
harsh  critioism  and  judgment.  This  spirit  is 
at  variance  with  true  Christian  charity,  and  will 
not  be  known  among  us  if  we  oome  up  to  the 
feast,  having  made  the  needful  preparation. 

Let  ns  then  all  see  to  it,  Jthat  when  the  time 
comes  we  may  be  found  ready— our  spirits 
clothed  upon  with  the  preserving  influence  of 
Divine  Love,  whioh  will  be  a  shield  of  defence 
so  effective,  that  no  evil  can  find  entrance 
among  ns.  Then,  standing  in  our  respective 
ranks,  as  with  shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  may 
happily  realize  the  testimony  as  addressed  to 
some  formerly,  '<Ye  ar^  strong  through  the 
word  of  God,  which  abideth  in  you."  And 
may  we  all  remember  the  apostolio  language, 
Those  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  them- 
selves. 


<«•» 


Marbied,  on  the  5tb  of  Fourth  month|  1866,  at  the 
residence  of  Wm.  P.  Sharpless,  under  the  care  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  John  S.  Paubt,  M.  D., 
and  Baobbii  P.  Shabfliss,  all  of  this  cltj. 

Died,  on  the  3d  of  Fourth  monlh,  1866,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Randall  Pbatt,  in  his 
65th  year;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting^. 

,  on  the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  Sandy 

Spring,  Montgomery  Go.,  Md.,  Biulah  N.  Jackson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Levin  H.  Jackson,  of  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  River^ 

ton,  N.  J.,  Louis  D.  Sbhat. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Fomth  month,  1866,  at  Ab- 

ington,  Ellen,  wife  of  Cbas.  Bradfield,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Jacob  and  Elisabeth  Mattes,  in  her  32d 
year. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Fonrth  month,  1866,  Josiah 

Bond,  in  his  Slst  year. 

,  on  First-day  morning,  the  22d  of  Fourth 

month,  1866,  of  heart  disease,  Wm.  Penn,  youngest 
and  beloTed  son  of  B.  F.  and  Mary  G.  Starr,  aged  4 
years  and  2T  days ;  members  of  Baltimore  Monthly 
Meeting; 
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Diso,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  Josir 
BcDBLL,  BOD  of  Eqos  T.  and  Huldah  H.  Doron,  aged 
1  year  and  10  months. 

f  on  Fifth-day,  the  26th  of  Foorth  month, 

1866,  in  Philadelphia,  Wif.  S.  Hallowbll,  in  his 
66th  year. 

,  on  the  26tb  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  Ibabella 

Q.  Marbb,  wife  of  Napoleon  Bancroft,  aged  32  years. 


The  Executive  Committee  to  promote  Suhscrip- 
tions  to  Swartbmore  College  will  meet  on  Sixth-day 
morning,  11th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  at  11  o'clock. 
ReportB  of  the  progress  of  this  concern  within  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  are  re- 
quested. 

Job.  M.  Truman,  Jb.,  CUrk.^ 


hrre  no  hope  at  all."  It  is  a  great  help  to 
oonteBtmeat  to  keep  ever  in  view  the  dyiog 
day,  and  estimate  all  things  as  loss  that  tend 
to  make  that  day  one  of  gloom  and  dread  to  us. 

J.  £.  L. 


4«» 


^         From  the  Sanday-School  nxn«8. 
THE  TRIAL  OF  PROSPEBITT. 

We  often  speak  of  the  trial  which  adversity 
makes  of  the  hidden  springs  of  charaeter,  hut 
there  is  another  arch  inquisitor  more  searching 
still.  Adversity  may  try  a  man's  faith,  and 
patience,  and  energy,  hut  prosperity  tries  his 
whole  nature.  Many  who  can  stand  the  test 
of  the  first,  fall  before  the  last.  What  strange 
developments  it  often  makes  of  those  who  be- 
fore had  stood  fair  in  their  professions  before 
the  world  I  Hazael  rejected  with  scorn  the 
prophet's  prediction  of  his  great  wickedness, 
bat  Elisha's  answer  was  full  of  meaning  when 
he  simply  said,  ''  The  Lord  hath  showed  me 
that  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Syria." 

How  often  have  the  tender-hearted  become 
hardened  and  inured  to  scenes  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  when  the  power  has  been  placed 
In  their  hands  I 

Pliny,  the  younger,'  seemed  a  marked  ex- 
ample of  all  lovely  and  noble  virtues.  His  be- 
nevolence to  the  poor,  his  espousal  of  their 
cause  when  pleading  at  the  bar,  and  his  gene- 
rosity in  never  taking  a  fee,  called  down  bless- 
ings upon  him  from  thousands  of  households. 
His  beautiful  letters  have  awakened  the  deepest 
admiration  at  their  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy.     Yet  this  same  man,  when  pro^ 

consul  under  Trajan,  proceeded  coolly  to  torture  I  the  Virginians  to  make  this  canal  arailsble. 
two  Christian  women,  in  a  manner  the  most   Much  anxiety  is  manifested  by  passengers  to  get 


For  FriendfP  Int«Uigeneer. 

AMONG  THE   FRSBDMEM. — KO.  III. 

BT  JAOOB  If .  BLLI8. 

(Oontinaed  flrom  paff»  Itt.) 

Arrived  at  the  Richmond  depot  between  5 
and  6  this  morning,  but  as  the  steamer  ^^MU- 
ton  Martin  "  left  a  wharf  at  the  extreme  lower 
part  of  the  city  at  th^  last-named  hour,  1  had 
but  just  time  to  reach  it  comfortably.  Maeh 
interest  certainly  does  attach  to  the  Jamti 
river.  The  records  of  history  will  claim  ao  im- 
portance for  its  various  landings,  attained  at 
the  terrible  price  of  the  devastation  of  war,  that 
is  fearful  to  contemplate,  notwithstanding  the 
glorious  result  of  emancipation. 

Not  the  least  of  these  are  Bermuda  Bmdred 
and  City  Point.  At  the  last-named  place,  a 
day  or  two  since,  a  large  Government  ware- 
house, situated  on  the  wharf,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  involving  great  loss.  The 
splendid  wharf  itself  had  well  nigh  shared  the 
same  fate,  built  as  it  is,  on  piles,  a  constdeiable 
distance  out  over  the  river. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  river  is,  for  its 
length  and  size,  the  most  tortuous  stream  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  curves  are  very  short, 
and  one  spot  was  pointed,  out  to  me,  where, 
could  we  go  in  a  direct  line  to  a  certain  pmi^ 
the  distance  was  about  eight  miles,  while  by  the 
river  it  was  said  to  be  about  twenty-five.  The  fa- 
mous Dutch  Gap  canal  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
We  reached  one  end  of  it  about  half  past  seren 
o'clock,  and  althouglvit  is  certainly  very  mneh 
less  than  a  mile  in  length,  it  took  just  twesty 
minutes  to  reach  the  other  end,  by  followiog 
the  river  round.  I  heard  some  one  remark  in 
reference  to  it  that  <'  Butler  had  done  one  good 
thing,  anyhow.''    I  believe  it  is  the  purpose  of 


excruciating,  in  order  to  extort  from  them 
something  to  the  disadvantage  of  Christians. 
Many  were  executed  by  his  order  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  faith,  and  pity  for  their  suffer^ 
ings  seemed  excluded  from  his  breast.  How 
few,  even  of  Um  most  gentle  hearted,  are  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  absolute  power ! 

Not  only  does  worldly  prosperity  develop 
hidden,  social  traits  to  which  the  person  was 
before  a  stranger,  but  it  also  shuts  out  too  much 
of  heaven  from  the  soul,  if  it  does  not  in  the 
end  shut  out  the  soul  itself  from  heaven. 

^'  When  I  was  in  a  low  estate,"  said  Pins 
Quintus,  *'  I  had  some  hopes  of  salvation ;  but 
when  I  was  advanced  to  be  a  cardinal  I  greatly 
doubted )  but  since  I  came  to  the  popedom  X 


a  view  of  it,  every  one  being  on  tip- toe  long  he- 
fore  it  is  reached. 

Butler's  <<  Look-out"  also  elicits  eonsiderahle 
attention  ;  and  perched  as  it  is  on  a  command- 
ing eminenee,  it  must,  with  the  assistanee  of  a 
strong  glass,  have  offered  a  good  view  of  all  the 
militacy  operations  of  the  surrounding  country. 

I  was  much  chagrined  to  find  that  the  boat 
in  its  downward  passage  does  not  stop  at  Fort- 
ress  Monroey  but  proceeds  on  to  Fortamouth  and 
Norfolk.  Passengers  who  desire  either  to  ge 
to  the  Fortrcds,  or  to  take  the  night  boat  for 
Baltimore,  which  many  do,  must  land  at  Ports- 
mouth, where  they  wait  some  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  until  said  Baltimore  boat  touches  theie 
on  her  waj  up  from  Norfolk,  and  by  whiob 
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thej  go  baek  sgaiii  to  the  Fortress.  When  1 1 
Unded,  I  supposed  I  was  in  Norfolk,  aod  shonid 
80  hare  dotted  it  down,  had  I  not  some  time 
after  aceidentallj  ({iscovered  a  bign  on  the  ferry 
booae,  "  Ferry  for  NwfoUcy  Had  I  have 
used  my  own  judgment  instead  of  making  in- 
qairies,  I  should  .hare  availed  myself  of  the 
facilities  of  this  ferry,  and  thus  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  day's  delay  instead  of  the  two  or 
three  hours  over  which  I  was  then  grieving,  as 
beiog  a  large  slice  taken  oat  of  a  short  after- 
noon, and  particularly  as  Portsmouth  appears 
to  contain  a  little  or  nothing  to  interest  a 
itiaoger.  I  strolled  through  it^  and  noticed  in 
ooe  of  the  store  windows  an  engraving  hearing 
the  cognomen,  '*  Burning  of  the  rebel  ram  Ark- 
ansas ;"  a  trifling  matter,  it  is  true ;  and  yet,  as 
the  old  adage,  ''straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows/'  is  often  very  appropriate,  may 
pot  this  be  indtoative  of  a  better  state  of  feel- 
iog  than  exists  in  some  portions  of  the  South— 
the  word  "  rebel"  being  used  in  such  a  con- 
nexion thos  publicly  exposed. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  I  re- embarked  for 
Fortress  Monroe^  which  was  reached  in  about 
an  hoar,  being  eleven  and  a  half  hours  since 
lea?ing  Richmond.  Some  of  niy  friends  are 
eegniaant  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  niece  en- 
gaged here  as  a  teacher  amongst  the  freedmen, 
(Sasan  F.  Olark,  one  or  more  of  whose  letters 
were  published  in  the  Intelligencer  some  time 
since),  who  has  been  in  the  service  some  three 
years,  and  that  our  Freedmen's  Association  of 
Philadelphia  on  two  occasions  rendered  that 
school  some  assistance.  A  desire  to  see  her,  and 
to  witness  the  praotieal  operation  of  the  sshool, 
were  the  main  promptings  of  my  visit,  though  con- 
siderable interest  is  attached  to  the  place  itself. 

iJpon  making  inquiry  of  some  colored  per- 
toos.  I  found  the  school  was  about  two  miles  up 
the  beach,  not  readily  found  by  a  stranger,  ex- 
cept by  repeated  inquiry ;  but  I  was  fortunate 
eoongh  to  find  a  colored  woman  having  two 
ehildren  in  one  of  their  schools,  who  offered  to 
pilot  me,  as  she  had  to  pass  it  on  her  way  home. 
As  my  coming  was  entirely  unheralded,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  my  unexpected  visit  was  the 
oocasion  of  an  affectionate  and  hearty  greeting. 
I  found  that  my  relative,  two  other  young  ladies 
and  a  gentleman,  have  jointly  three  schools 
taught  in  three  separate  places;  the  combined 
number  of  pupils  amounting  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty.  Being  anxious  to  see  all  I 
oould,  I  made  a  hasty  meal  and  acoompanied 
them  to  one  of  their  evening  schools,  composed 
J)rineipally  of  (uktli  males  and  females,  and  a 
few  boys  some  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Most  of  these  are  engaged  in  foundries  or  other 
beavy  manual  labor  through  the  day,  and  some 
l^^e  to  walk  a  considerable  distence,  and  yet 
•aeh  is  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  they  are 
found  here^  diligent  and  attentive. 


Their  exercises  in  orthography,  reading  and 
arithmetic  were  more  than  creaitable ;  and  as  to 
their  copy  books,  the  whole  of  which  I  ex- 
amined, I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  excel, 
if  to  equal  them,  in  a  school  of  that  grade  com- 
posed of  white  pupils.  From  what  I  saw,  I 
formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  teaching,  particularly  of  orthogra- 
phy and  arithmetic,  not  being  satined  with 
the  pupils  being  able  to  attain  certain  results  by 
rote,  but  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  the  one 
ease,  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  &o.,  in  the 
other,  must  be  given.  A  hearty  interest  ap- 
pears to  be  token  by  the  teachers,  and  though 
subject  to  many  privations,  keeping  house  in  a 
very  primitive  way,  they  form  a  happy  group 
of  earnest  workers :  laboring  in  the  good  cause 
from  a  sense  of  duty. 

Upon  making  some  inquiries  of  the  male 
teacher,  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
colored  population,  he  stated  that  while  there 
were  many  cases  of  positive  debtitution,  the 
Sanitery  and  Christian  Commissions  and  vari- 
ous beneficial  associations  had  done  so  much  for 
them,  and  had  in  many  cases  made  distributions 
with  so  little  care,  that  the  reeipiento  had  come 
to  look  for  such  charities  as  a  matter  of  course, 
if  not  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  was  his  opinion 
this  had  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  and 
had  induced  a  spirit  of  improvidence  amongst 
them.  The  subject  is  introduced  here  as  a 
caution  to  our  own  friends,  that  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  what  may  be  entrusted  to  them  it  may 
be  done  carefully  and  jndieiously.  He  also 
instanced  another  trait  in  the  colored  people 
here,  contrasting  strongly  and  very  unfavorably 
with  what  we  have  always  4ieard  of  them  from 
almost  every  other  point ;  and  a  query  arises, 
whether  it  may  not  in  some  measure  have 
grown  out  of  the  lavish  distribution  just  alluded 
to.  It  was  this  while  they  are  kind  to  their 
teachers,  and  entirely  respectful  in  their  inter- 
course, the  scholars  manifest  no  regret  whatever 
in  parting  with  them  when  circumstances  de- 
mand their  removal  to  any  other  point,  which 
he  oould  not  account  fox  while  in  possession  of 
the  information  from  other  localities,  that  under 
simihtr  oircumstendes  strong  manifestations  of 
affection  were  exhibited,  even  to  the  shedding 
of  toara.  And  further,  that  this  want  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  benefite  conferred,  ap- 
peared to  be  t6o  much  of  a  prevailing  disposition 
amongst  the  col<Mred  population  of  this  place. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  I  parted  with  my 
friends — mentally  desiring  and  believing,  how- 
ever, that  their  disinterested  labors,  as  indeed 
all  sooh  labors  of  love,  wherever  found,  might 
meet  with  their  reward.  I  have  never  heard  the 
population  of  Fortress  Monroe  estimated,  but 
the  plaee  is  very  much  larger  than  I  supposed 
-*quite  a  town,  extending  a  considerable  dis« 
tance  up  the  bea^h.    The  morning  I  lefty  taia 
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that  had  been  previonslj  tbreateniDg  oame  down 
in  earnest,  continning  at  intervals  tbrongb  the 
day.  I  enjoyed  tbe  ride  up  tbis  beautiful  river 
xnnch  more  than  doum ;  possibly  previous  loss 
of  sleep  and  fatigue  bad  unfitted  me  for  a 
proper  appreciation  of  it. 

Though  consuming  tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe 
day,  it  was  not  tedious,  occupying  as  I  did  a 
seat  in  the  upper  cabin,  or  promenade  deck, 
as  It  is  sometimes  called,  alternately  scribbling 
these  hasty  notes  and  making  the  most  of  the 
>^oenery  around  me.  In  due  time  arrived  at 
-Richmond  again  :  of  which  more  in  my  next. 

(To  be  eoutlnned.) 


mtm   I 


TRAIlfING  CHILDREN. 

Whatever  you  wish  your  child  to  be,  be 
yourself.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  happy,  healthy, 
sober,  truthful,  affectionate,  honest  and  godly, 
.be  yourself  all  these.  If  you  wish  it  to  be  lazy 
and  sulky,  and  a  liar,  and  a  thief,  and  a  drunk- 
ard, and  a  swearer,  be  yourself  these.  You  re- 
member who  said, ''  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.''  And  you  may,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  as  soon  expect  to  gather  grapes  from 
thorns  and  figs  from  thistles,  as  to  get  good, 
healthy,  happy  children  from  diseased,  lazy, 
and  wicked  parents. 

Be  always  frank  and  open  with  your  children. 
Make  them  trust  you,  and  tell  you  all  their  se- 
crets. Make  them  feel  at  ease  with  you,  and 
make  free  with  them.  There  is  no  such  play 
thing  for  grown-up  children  like  you  and  me, 
as  "  weans," — wee  ones.  It  is  wonderful  what 
you  can  get  them  to  do  with  a  little  coaxing 
and  fun.  Ton  all  know  this  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  will  practice  it  every  day  in  your  own  fam- 
ilies. Here  is  a  pleasant  story  out  of  an  old 
book  : — ^^  A  gentleman  having  led  a  company 
of  children  beyond  their  usual  journey,  they 
began  to  get  weary,  and  all  cried  to  him  to  carry 
them  on  his  back,  but  because  of  their  multitude 
he  oould  not  do  this.  <  But,'  says  he,  <  I'll  get 
horses  for  us  all ;'  then  cutting  little  wands 
out  of  the  hedges  as  ponies  for  them,  and  a 
great  stake  as  a  charger  for  himself,  this  put 
mettle  in  their  legs,  and  they  rode  cheerily 
home."  So  much  for  a  bit  of  ingenious  fun. 
"^Dr.  John  Broum*8  Essay  an  Health. 

What  is  the  nature  of  your  inward  spirit  ? 
Are  yon  of  tho<;e  whose  life  exhales  unceasing 
fragrance  upon  those  that  are  around  about  you  ? 
And  is  your  life,  such  a  life  of  love  that  every 
one  who  comes  near  you  feels  warmer  and 
happier  ?  Or  are  you  full  of  selfishness  and 
pride?  Are  you  cold  and  forbidding?  Are 
you  hard  ?  Do  you  bind  burdens  on  men  that 
you  do  not  -help  to  carry  ?  Do  you  pay  tithe 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  omit  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law? 


V*r  Friftodt'  InleUlgeaev. 
SUBMISSION. 

When  success  has  crowned  oar  efforts,  heapiog  cp 

the  goldeo  store. 
When  ease  rests  within  onr  dwelling,  and  fkt  plentj 

at  oar  door, 
When  onr  larders  groan  with  dainties,  and  onr  cd- 

lars  flow  with  wine, 
Then  how  easj  *tis  to  utter, "  Not  my  will,  0  Lord, 

but  Thine." 

When    beside  oar  cheerful  fireside  we  behold  so 

vacant  chair, 
Bat  can  gaee  on  childish  faces,  gathered  nightlj 

round  us  there, 
With  what  quiet  resignation,  from  the  Tolnme  m 

our  knee, 
Can  we  read  the  invitation,  "  Suffer  such  to  come 

tome." 

Bat  when  changes  come,  and  with  them  ease  and 

plenty  both  have  fled, 
When  the  "  Not  mj  will,  0  Father,"  turns  to  cries 

for  "  Daily  Bread  ;'• 
Then  amid  our  want  and  sorrow,  hunger's  pinehct 

winter's  chill, 
Shall  we  bow  in  true  submission  to  our  HeaTeolj 

Father's  will  7 

Or  when  Death,  with  icj  fingers,  lays  upon  our  dir- 

ling's  head, 
For  tbe  asphodels  that  crowned  her,  amarantbiae 

wreaths  instead, 
In  onr  hour  of  deep  aflSictlon,  from   the  heart's 

Gethsemane, 
Will  the  prayer  not  rise,  "  0  Father,  pass  this  bitter 

cup  from  me  ?" 


■  «■»  « 


For  FriendB*  Intolllgtnoer. 
FOLLEN. 

The  flowers  are  gay  at  Follen  now. 

And  green  are  all  the  trees; 
I  stand  beneath- their  leafy  shade, 

And  feel  the  summer  breese ; 
And  every  flower  and  every  tree 
Speaks  to  my  lonely  heart  of  thee. 
The  birds  have  oome  to  Follen  now  ; 

They've  built  their  nests  in  every  tree  j 
All  day  I  hear  their  little  songs, 

But  'tis  a  saddened  melody. 
Once  every  song  in  ^ytrj  tree 
Was  music  sweet  to  thee  and  me. 

The  stream  glides  on  at  Follen  now. 
Nor  dreams  of  Winter's  ice  and  snow, 

And  from  our  window  I  can  see 
The  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro. 

On  this  dear  stream-— our  "  Follen  Sea  "— 

How  many  sails  I've  had  with  thee  I 

The  fields  are  ripe  at  Follen  now, 
And  all  the  reapers  reaping  grain ; 

And,  as  of  old,  I  hear  them  say, 

"  Please  Heaven  that  it  may  not  rain." 

How  oft,  when  they  would  troubled  be, 

J've  heard  them  say  those  words  to  thee. 

Sad  are  tbe  days  at  Follen  now — 
How  sad,  thou  can'st  not  know ; 

Bat  I.  will  smile  and  cheer  my  heart. 
For  thou  would'st  have  it  so. 

And  ever  I  will  turn  to  thee, 

For  in  spirit  thou  wilt  be  with  me. 


I  — >  » 


He  who  adopts  a  just  thought,  participates  in 
the  merit  that  originated  it 
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Ikon  Um  BMkAar. 
BZLOIAN  BONB  CATE8. 


The  oxplontions  of  the  Belgian  bone  oaves, 
wbkh  have  been  earned  on  for  some  time  past 
bj  MM.  Yan  Beneden  and  Dapcmt,  have  been 
referred  to  seyeral  times  in  the  pages  of .  The 
Reader,  We  have  now  to  lay  before  onr  read- 
ers  an  aeeovnt  of  the  progress  of  the  work  np 
to  the  end  of  November  ust,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  make  nse  of  a  report  recently  presented 
by  M.  DnponI  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  We  may  premise  that  all  the  bone 
ctTes  in  this  locality  famish  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  one  &ct — ^vis.,  that  the  cave-dwellers 
were  destroyed  by  a  sadden  inundation,  which 
covered  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France,  the  evidences  of  which  M.  Dupont 
finds  in  the  Km<m  of  Hesbaye  and  the  yellow 
clay  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  dibrie  in  the  caverns.  The  cave  at 
present  under  examination  was  disoovered  in 
May  last,  and  is  sitaated  on  the  banks  of  the 
rifer  Leese,  opposite  the  hamlet  of  (Jhaleux, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  well-known 
Forfooi  eave. 

At  an  epoch  long  before  that  of  its  habita- 
tion by  man,  this  cavern  was  traversed  by  a 
thermal  spring.  It  is  well  lighted,  is  easy  of 
aooess^  and  its  situation  is  most  picturesque. 
The  number  of  objects  found  in  this  cave  is 
enormous,  and  would  appear  to  point  to  an  ez- 
teaded  period  of  occupation  by  these  primitive 
people.  The  grand  iron  de  Ohalevx,  as  M. 
Van  Beneden  has  proposed  to  call  it,  has  also 
been  subjected  to  the  inundation,  but  the  con- 
tenfs  have  been  preserved  almost  intact,  and 
this  cireumstance  gives  a  value  to  the  discov- 
eries which  was  to  some  extent  wanting  in  the 
Forfooi  oaves.  According  to  M.  Dopont's 
theory,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  cave, 
warned  by  the  dangerous  cracks  in  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  sadden ly  abandoned  their  dwelling- 
place,  leaving  behind  them  their  took,  orna- 
ments, and  the  remains  of  their  meals.  Soon 
afterwards  the  roof  and  sides  fell  in,  and  the 
pieces  thue  detached  covered  the  floor.  In  this 
manner  the  remains  have  been  preserved  from 
the  action  of  the  waters,  and  have  remained  un- 
disturbed until  the  present  day.  The  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  doubtless  saw  in  this  occur- 
lenoe  the  manifestation  of  a  superior  power, 
since  the  cavern  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
inhabited  after  this  period,  only  a  few  worked 
flints  and  bones,  probably  the  result  of  an  oc- 
casional Tint,  having*  been  discovered  on  the 
upper  sarfaoe  of  the  cavern. 

An  important  point  seems  to  be  established 
by  M.  Dupont's  researches-^vis.,  the  extended 
sommereiai  relations  of  these  primitive  peoples. 
The  flint  which  was  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  their  implements  is  not  that  i^  Belgium,  but 
tocording  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  was  brought  from 


Touiaine.  Several  specimens  of  fossil  shells, 
most  of  which  had  heen  perforated,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  being  strung  together,  and 
worn  as  ornaments,  were  collected,  and  were 
submitted  to  M.  Nyst,  the  well  known  paJaoon- 
tologist.  He  recognized  most  of  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Courtagnon, 
near  lUieims.  Two  species  belonged  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise.  Some  fragments  of 
jet  and  a  few  sharks'  teeth  were  from  the  same 
locality.  *'  We  cannot,  therefore,  deny,''  says 
M.  Dupont,  '*  the  relations  of  these  men  with 
Champagne,  whilst  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
their  connexion  with  Hainaut,  and  the  province 
of  Liege,  which  could  have  also  furnished  them 
with  their  flint." 

Amongst  other  objects  brought  to  light  dur- 
ing the  excavations  was  the  foreaitn  of  an  ele- 
phant, which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  mam- 
moth of  Siberia,  an  animal  which  did  not  exist 
in  Belgium  at  that  epoch.  <^  When  we  reflect 
that,  till  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
these  bones  were  looked  upon  as  those  of  a  race 
of  giants,  and  gifled  with  miraculous  powers,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  onr  inhabitants  of  the 
cavern  of  the  Lesse,  whose  civilisation  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  those  African  nations  who 
are  sunk  in  the  darkest  depths  of  fetichism,  at- 
tributed similar  properties  to  those  enormous 
bones  which  were  placed  as  a  fetich  near  their 
hearth." 

Judging  fh>m  the  quantity  of  bones  found  in 
the  cavern,  the  principal  fodd  of  these  cave- 
dwellers  was  the  flesh  of  the  horse.  M.  Dupont 
collected  937  molar  teeth  belonging  to  this  ani-  ^ 
mal,  a  number  which  corresponds  to  abdut  forty 
heads,  supposing  each  set  of  teeth  to  be  com- 
plete. The  marrow  seems  to  have  been  in  great 
request,  all  the  long  bones  having  been  broken, 
so  as  to  extract  it.  Most  of  them  retain  traces 
of  incbions  made  by  their  flint  tools.  The  large 
number  of  bones  of  water  rats  would  also  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
food  of  these  people,  as  did  the  badgef,  hare, 
and  boar. 

The  number  of  objects  obtained  from  this 
cavern  is  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the 
whole  of  the  caves  previously  explored.  Of 
worked  flints,  in  various  stages  of  manufacturei 
30,000  were  collected.  Besides  these,  M.  Du- 
pont obtained  several  cubic  metres  of  bones  of 
all  kindsj  the  horses'  teeth  already  mentioned^ 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  articles. 

The  facts  acquired  by  the  excavations  at 
Ohaleux,  combined  with  those  obtaibed  at  the 
Furfooi  caves,  form  a  striking  picture  of  the 
early  ages  of  man  in  Belgium.  *^  These  ancient 
people  and  their  customs  re-appear,  after  having 
been  forgotten  for  thousands  of  years,  and  like 
the  fabulous  bird  in  whose  ashes  are  found 
the  germs  of  a  new  life,  antiquity  becomes  re- 
generated from  its  own  debris.    We  see  them 
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in  their  dark,  flubterraaeaii  dwellings  sorronnd- 
iog  the  hearth;  which  is  protected  by  the  su- 
peniataral  power  of  immense  '  fantastieallj- 
shaped  bones,  engaged  in  patiently  making 
their  flint  tools  and  ntensils  of  reindeer  horn, 
in  the  midst  of  pestilential  emanations  from  the 
animal  remains,  which  their  indifference  allowed 
them  to  retain  in  their  dwelling.  The  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  having  the  hair  remoyed,  were 
stitched  together  by  the  aid  of  their  sharpened 
flints  and  ivory  needles,  and  served  as  clothing. 
We  see  them  pnrsning  wild  animals  armed  with, 
arrows  and  lances  tipped  with  a  barb  of  flint. 
We  take  part  in  their  feasts,  where  a  horse, 
bear,  or  reindeer,  replaees,  on  days  when  their 
hunting  has  been  successful,  the  tainted  flesh 
of  the  rat,  their  only  resooroe  against  famine. 
Their  trading  extended  as  far  as  the  regions 
now  forming  part  of  France,  from  whose  in- 
habitants they  obtained  shells,  jet,  with  which 
they  delight  to  ornament  themselves,  and  the 
flint  which  is  so  valnable  to  them.  But  a  fiill- 
ing-in  of  the  roof  drives  them  fit>m  their  princi- 
pal dwelling,  in  which  lie  buried  the  objects  of 
their  faith  and  their  domestio  utensils,  and 
they  are  forced  to  seek  another  habitation. 
.  .  .  We  know  nothing  certain  of  the  rela- 
tion of  these  people  with  those  of  earlier  times. 
Had  they  ancestors  in  this  country  ?  The  great 
discoveries  of  our  illustrious  compatriot  Sehmer- 
ling,  and  those  which  Professor  Malaise  has 
made  at  Engihoul,  seem  to  prove  that  the  men 
whose  traces  I  have  bronght  to  light  on  the 
Lease,  did  not  belong  to  the  indigenous  races  of 
f  Belgium,  but  were  the  only  successors  of  the 
more  ancient  population.  I  have  even  met 
with  certain,  evidences  of  our  primordial  ances- 
tors at  Chaleux,  but  the  trail  was  lost  as  soon 
as  found.  Our  knowledge  of  these  ancestors 
stops  short  at  this  point.'' 

We  have  given  in  the  above  abstract  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  important  feature  in  M.  Du- 
pont's  report,  which  is  of  great  interest.  We 
trust  that  these  explorations,  which  have  been 
cai^ried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  Oovemment, 
will  be  continued. 


of  adopting  both  their  thoughts  and  their  lan- 
guage, for  the  most  part,  ^  at  second  hand/' 
So  far  as  we  speak  intelligently  or  appreciation- 
ly,  we  must  speak  originally,  because  thoogbt 
is  antecedent  to  language.  And  for  the  nme 
reason  we  may  speak  tntellegibly  and  yet  sot 
with  perfeet  intelligence  or  appreciation  of  ov 
words*  when  we  are  merely  uttering  borrowed 
thoughts. 
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Philology  tells  us  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
variation  of  dialect.  The  simplicity  and  intri- 
cacy of  truth,  as  together  revealed  and  recon* 
oil^  in  this  branch  of  science,  consist  in  the 
phenomenon,  that  while  the  original  juaity  of 
all  human  speech  is  traceable  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence or  legible  history  of  certain  radical  forms, 
the  diversities  of  usage  areas  unlimited  as  the  di- 
versities of  national,  and  of  provincial,  and  even 
of  individual  character.  It  is  now  an  indispu- 
table truth,  that  every  man,  so  far  as  he  thinks 
for  himself,  makes  his  own  languaee;  although 
it  n)nst  remain  to  be  an  indisputable  blessing  in 
a  world  which  has  been  enlightened  by  any 
revelation  of  truth,  that  individuals  are  capable 


WHETHER  GHOLERA  IS  CONTAGIOUS. 

BT  JACOB  BIOBLOW,  M.  D. 

(Coacliided  from  page  128.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  vehicle  of 
cholera,  credulous  and  excitable  persons  i» 
impatient  of  suspense,  and  are  prone  to  eat  a 
knot  which  they  fail  to  untie.  When  an  epi- 
demic disease  first  appears,  some  ooincideoee 
is  brought  to  light  which  is  supposed  capable 
of  accounting  for  it.  The  arrival  of  a  ship,  the 
opening  of  a  trunk,  or  the  washing  of  a  garmeat, 
are  among  the  most  frequently  accepted  canses. 
But  as  these  events  have  happened  a  thoniaBd 
times  before,  and  apparently  under  like  eir- 
cumstances,  without  any  known  results,  it  hu 
been  thought  necessary  by  some  of  our  later 
writers  to  narrow  the  eompass  of  actual  expo* 
sure  down  to  the  reception  of  the  morbid  ex- 
cretions of  one  individual  into  the  digestive 
canal  of  another.  T  he  first  impression  made  by 
this  announcement  must,  if  true,  be  one  of  re- 
lief, the  danger  not  seeming  likely  to  happen 
very  often.  But  to  the  possibility  of  sacb 
danger  we  can  never  oppose  an  absolute  negt- 
tive,  so  long  as  we  persist  in  eating  smelta  tad 
flounders  caught  about  the  mouths  of  our  draine, 
or  even  turnips,  salads,  and  strawberries  raised 
at  Brighton.  The  risk,  however,  is  so  small, 
that  most  persons  will  prefer  to  take  it  rather 
than  to  deprive  themselves  of  food  or  Inxnries. 
Of  the  many  sensation  tales  printed  and  re* 
printed  about  cholera,  and  the  supposed  instan- 
ces of  remarkable  communications  or  anesta- 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  fite> 
quently  interesting,  being  fully  as  dramatic  u 
they  are  probable. 

in  the  same  regard  we  cannot  help  notieiag 
that  credulity,  and  perhaps  private  cupidity, 
have  caused  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  sap- 
posed  preventiTe  efficacy  of  what  wre  called 
^<  disinfeotants,"  a  mysterious  word  which  im- 
plies  a  thing  assumed  but  not  proved  to  ezifli 
We  have  deodorizers,  such  as  chlorine,  char- 
ooal,  &c.,  which  by  their  combinations  render 
certain  eflluvia  imperceptible  to  oar  sensea 
But  that  these  are  not  diMm/eciant$y  there  is 
most  abundant  evidence.  The  narrative,  then, 
of  the  physician  at  Malta,  who  covered  certaie 
surfaces  in  vessels  irith  oil,  and  had  them  *^  dis- 
infected by  ehlerine  ga%"  aiter  which  *^  nonev 
cases  occurred/'  is  to  be  classed  with  other  like 
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rafoltay  with  which  the  medioai  pretB  alwaje 
fboanda  »t  the  eloee  of  epidemioa. 

Id  clean  «od  well-regaltcted  cities  of  temper- 
ate elim&tee,  eholera  u  far  from  being  the  moet 
formidable  of  epidemios.  A  greater  part  of  its 
fietims  are  the  miserably  poor,  the  worn  out, 
the  ill  provided,  and  the  intemperate,  in  whom 
this  disease  only  anticipates  the  date,  but  does 
Dot  greatly  increase  the  annual  or  biennial  nam- 
ber  of  deaths.  Its  mortality  in  oar  northern 
Atlantic  cities  rarely  amount  to  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population  in  a  given  place  or  year,  so 
that  a  man  may  reside  through  an  epidemic  in 
ooe  of  these  cities  with  less  risk  than  he  can  take 
a  pleasure  yoyage  to  Europe.  After  having 
vitoessedmany  oases  of  cholera  in  this  and  other 
cities,  I  am  ftrther  satisfied  that  it  affords  one 
of  tbe  easiest  modes  of  exit  ftrom  the  world. 

People  who  would  avoid  or  prevent  cholera, 
should  cultivate  equanimity,  regularity  of  life 
sod  habits,  cleanliness,  salubrious  exercise,  tem- 
pertnce,  aod4iVoidanoe  of  all  exoesses.  When 
they  have  done  their  duty  in  providing  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  allaying  public  panics,  and 
abating  public  nuisances,  they  may  safely  dis- 
miss their  apprehensions.  Little  good  and  some 
harm  is  always  done  by  the  indisereet  agitation 
of  a  subject  which  b  to  a  great  extent  beyond 
onr  control.  A  single  or  sporadic  ease  of 
cholera  occurring  in  a  village  of  a  thousand  in- 
habitants may  attract  little  notice,  and  perhaps 
pass  without  record ;  but  a  hundred  cases  in  a 
city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  make  an 
aggregate  which  generally  causes  some  panic, 
though  the  proportion  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
tbe  panic  equally  unnecessary.  It  is  possible 
that  the  supposed  immunity  of  country  districts 
in  comparison  with  cities  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  in  the  sparse  population  of 
country  towns  cases  are  less  liable  to  be  detect* 
ed  and  published. 

I  may  be  excused  for  repeating  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  among  some  '*  Aphorisms " 
published  by  me  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
tbe  disease  was  new  and  little  known  among  us. 
^*  Should  the  cholera  continue  to  prevail  for 
three  years  throughout  this  oontinent,*  it  would 
cease  to  interrupt  either  business  or  recreation. 
Mankind  cannot  always  stand  aghast,  and  the 
wheels  of  society  at  length  would  be  no  more 
impeded  by  its  pre-ience  than  they  now  are  by 
the  existence  of  consumption^  of  old  age,  or  of 
drunkenness." 
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No  person  is  qualified  to  speak  of  a  Chris- 
tian's life  of  joy  until  he  has  been  in  the  inner 
circle  of  communion  with  Ood ;  and  when  onoe 
there  he  has  been  able  to  say,  *'  Thou  art  my 
Father,''  and  has  heard  God  saying,  ^'Thou 
art  my  son."  No  other  joy  is  comparable  with 
that  which  he  experiences ;  none  lasts  so  long ; 
none   is   so    sweet  in    the    memory;    none 


strengthefis  the  soul  so  much ;  none  has  00 
little  alloy,  or  leaves  absolutely  so  little  pain 
behind. 

Bemember,  then,  that  ^*  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  kw.'' 

Report  of  ^^  The  Women'9  AMocicUion  of  New 
Fork  Friends  for  the  Employment  and  Re^ 
lief  by  Clothing  of  the  Suffering  Poor," 

This  organissation  has  completed  its  fifth 
year,  and  tbe  managers  feel  assured  that  the 
good  resulting  from  it  has  been  sufficient  to  in* 
dnce  those  interested  to  continue  their  effort 
another  winter — ^giving  employment  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor.  Although  the  falling  off  of  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  past  year 
has  been  discouraging,  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  ensuing  winter  will  find  our  Treasury  bet- 
ter filled,  and  our  committee  strengthened  by  an 
increased  energy  of  its  members. 

The  distribution  of  work  commenced  First 
month  18th,  and  continued  weekly  until  Third 
month  80th,  during  which  time  ^6  garments 
were  made  by  the  poor  women,  for  which  the 
sum  of  $185.86  was  paid. 

Almost  every  applicant  claimed  our  deep 
sympathy ;  and  we  have  only  to  regtet  the  small 
number  of  subscribes,  and  that  there  are  not 
inore^  earnestly  interested  in  promoting  such  a^ 
true  and  healthful  charity,  helping  the  poor 
to  sustain  a  proper  self-respect  by  indus- 
triously earning  a  living,  rather  than  by  making 
then^  mere  recipients  of  almk. 

This  Association  will  resume  its  operations 
next  autumn,  and  trust  by  a  timely  notice  of 
its  first  meeting  to  elicit  a  larger  interest  in  its 
worthy  object. 

Hannah  W.  Uaydock,  Directreu. 
Jane  C.  Russall,  Trecuurer. 
E.  F.  Bunting,  Secretary, 

NswToBK,  4ih  mo.,  1866. 

The  Treasorer  of  Friends'  Associatioa  for  the  Aid 
and  SieTatioB  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amoants  since  last  report  :— 

From  City  contribations.., 522.00 

"     Friend  of  Camden,  N.  J 1.00 

"    FriSDds  of  Makefieid  Monthly  Meeting,  addS.50 

«    Maple  Grove,  Ind 18.30 

"    Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  Sewing  Society 13.60 

$564.30 
Hsvar  M.  LaimO|  Trtatwrtr^ 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
FhiladM.,  4th  mo.  21,  1866. 
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Coxaasss. — The  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in- 
stracting  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce  to  inquire 
into  tbe  expediency  of  providing  against  the  impor- 
tation into,  and  tbe  transportation  or  mannfactnre 
of  nitro-glyoerine  in  tbe  United  States.  The  Onba 
telegraph  bill  was  taken  op.  The  Senate  refused  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  and  called  for  a 
committee  of  conference.  Tbe  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Colorado  was  taken  up,  which,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, was  passed.  A  rssolution  was  adopted  to  print 
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ten  thoasaod  copies  of  the  eommatiicatioo  of  the 
CommisBiooer  of  Agricolture  on  the  subject  of  the 
rinderpest;  also  one  appropriating  $2,100,000  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  rerenne  from  cus- 
toms. Bills  and  resolations  were  offered  to  reorgan- 
ize the  clerical  force  of  the  Interior  Department;  the 
consular  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill ;  for  the 
coinage  of  new  five-ceat  pieces  ;  for  the  payment  of 
loyal  citizens  in  certain  counties  of  West  Virginia 
for  stores  furnished  by  them  to  the  army.  All  were 
appropriately  referred. 

The  House  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Distriot  of  Columbia  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  the  eight- hour  sys- 
tem ia  the  District ;  also  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  cause  to  be  communicated  to  the  House 
the  provisions  in  the  amended  constitutions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  all  laws  passed  by  such  States 
since  the  close  of  the  rebellion  in  regard  to  the 
Hreedmen.  A  joint  resolution  was  passed  authorizing 
the  President  to  carry  into  effect  such  orders  and. 
regulations  of  quaraiAine  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  aid  of  municipal  or  State  authorities  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  cholera  The  Senate 
joint  resolution  making  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
Senate  bill  to  encourage  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  other  West  India  islands  and  the  Bahamas,  was 
reported  back,  with  amendments,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  passed. 

Tbb  Fbbbdmbh. — From  a  recent  report  made  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  General  Howard's  inspector 
of  schools  and  finance,  who  spent  three  months 
among  the  freedmen  and  refugees  in  the  performance 

of  his  duties,  I  gather  some  overwhelming  facts. 

*  *  *  «  « 

In  the  eleven  States  lately  in  insurrection,  in- 
cluding Kentu<;ky,  Missouri,  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  up  to  recent  accounts,  there  were 
96,299  colored  children  in  course  of  education,  in 
762  schools,  employing  1.453  teachers.  In  reply  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  Gen.  Howard,  he  informed  me 
that  there  are  six  newspapers  at  the  South  conducted 
exclusively  by  colored  men,  and  three  in  the  North 
under  similar  management,  while  many  others  are 
supported  by  heavy  contributions  from  the  colored 
people.  The  rivalry  is  universal  among  the  colored 
children  to  acquire  education,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  nearly  equal  to  that  usually  found  in  the 
North.  In  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  the  daily  at- 
tendance of  the  whites  is  forty-one  per  cent.,  while 
the  colored  attendance  is  75  per  cent ;  in  the  State 
of  New  York  the  dail/  attendance  of  the  whites  is 
43  per  eent.,  and  in  the  city  of  Memphis  the  colored 
attendance  is  72  per  cent.  Although  there  is  a  gen- 
eral prejudice  against  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  among  what  are  called  the  respectable  classes, 
Mr.  Alvord  says  nothing  can  defeat  or  greatly  delay 
the  mighty  missionary  movement.  In  the  firit  place, 
the  ignorant  white  population  feel  the  salutary 
effects  of  these  schools  and  newspapers,  even  while 
they  object  to  them.  The  poor  whites  are  excited 
by  hearing  negroes  read'Vhile  they  are  ignorant, 
and  some  of  the  religious  denominations,  seeing  that 
the  schools  must  go  on,  are  beginning  to  say  they 
will  undertake  the  work  themselves.  As  if  inspired 
by  some  providential  message,  the  whole  mass,  from 
Maryland  to  the  Gulf,  like  a  mighty  army  long  per- 
ishing of  thirst  and  suddenly  beholding  the  waters  of 
eternal  life  flowing  at  their  feet,  rash  to  their  prim- 
en,  books  and  newspapers,  to  their  schools  and  their 
teachers.    Clustering  together  at  intervals  of  work, 


and  meeting  ailer  their  days  of  toil  in  their  littlt 
cabins  and  wherever  they  can  assemble,  their  indos- 
try  is  at  once  a  loving  apd  a  holy  sight. 

J.  W.  FoftSiT. 

EDWIM  HALL  a  00.,  28  8oaf  |i  Beoond  St.,  wo^ld  infiirn  te 
Friends  of  thi«  city,  and  tboee  who  contenpUte  yiiiUBg  it, 
that  thay  keep  a  large  atnck  of  goods  adapted  to  tbeir  vaotk. 
Plain  Bilks,  ^eat  style  Bilks,  Keat  style  Poplins,  Plain  VopVat, 
Plain  Mohairs,  Neat  style  Mohairs.  Neat  style  Lairns,  with  miD7 
other  style  of  goods  suitable  for  a  neat  plain  taste.  Plain  styk 
Shawls,  Shetland  Shawls,  Bamge  Shawls. 

4286661S. 

— -»— ^— — — 

CLARK  A  BIDDLE,  JEWELlJiRS,  (SuootS9or»  to  Tkot.  C 
OamU,)  No.  712  Chestnnt  8t.,lDTite  attention  to  their  laifi 
stock  of  American,  JSnglish,  and  Swiss  ^latches,  whidi  they  (rftr 
at  the  lowest  gold  rat«s.  Also  a  floe  ai<sortment  of  SUtst  sad 
Silter-plated  Ware.  Prices  reduoed  to  oorreqMmd  with  ibi 
heavy  decline  In  gold. 
4a8fl6ftia8t ^^____ 

THOS.  M.  SKEDd,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.    Always  on  hssd, 
and  made  to  <^der.  a  large  assortment  of  Itiands*  Hsts;  m 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  HatUng  Business. 
42S,  66,  61200. 

BA.  WILDMAN,  Dealer  in  Housb-Furrmbxro  Goods.  A  geao- 
*  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Js- 
panned  and  BritMnnia  Wars,  Cutlery,  Spooni^  Ac,  Mo.  025  Spii^ 
Uarden  St.,  Philadelphia.  421  lOt  pC 

LiTOKKS  a  WOOD,  702  Areh  St,  would  resorctfully  call  thest- 
O  tention  of  Friends  to  their  large  stock  ol^uu  Goods.  JU 
Dreu  Good$  and  Silk  J>^artwufU  eontainsall  the  new  and  choice 
styles  of  plain  and  medium  Ikbrics,  in  silk  and  wool.  Bern* 
Pumithiftg  DtparimmU,  Linen  Sheetings,  Table  Liuv-na,  Napkia^ 
Towelling,  Tickings,  Muslins,  &c.  CUtUu  and  Oattsmurts  for  met 
and  boys,  In  every  variety.  White  Goods,  Including  Book  Mm- 
lini^  Tkrltons,  tc  SroKSS  A  Wood, 

70S,  Arch  Street,  Pbiladelphis. 

(CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BoYS,  sitoatrd  os 
J    the  Crosswleks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeutown,  M.  J. 
The  Fifij-Seoond  Session  of  this  InsUtution  will  commence  as 
the  21st  of  6th  mo.,  1806,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $8&. 
For  further  partieulars  address  Hert  W.  Rdowat. 

476ti  1 3367  pmnss  pa  in.    Crosswldcs  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N  J. 

I      -      I       *  -  -  -  —  —         ■         -  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSIIIOTB^A  HoABNRS-Scastt 
voa  GiKLB.  The  Spring  and  Summmer  Term  of  this  Insti* 
tnUon,  will  commence  6th  mo.  21st,  1866,  and  eontlnne  in  seoioe 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Circular,  to  obtain  which, addrcM 
the  Principals,  Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

tf:avnfr.414.  Jaw  ROmAH^sT    f^""*^^ 


CHESTER  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  and  Dajr  School  tx  both 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  Lvery  branch  of  a  solid  Eur 
lish  Education  Is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  LsttSi 
Freneh  and  Drawing,  in  aU  its  varieties.  Thoroughness  iu  sil 
the  studies  Is  insisted  upoto,  and  especial  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morals  as  weU  as  the  inteiUct  of  the  pupils.  A  Piv 
mary  Department  is  oounected  with  the  SchooL  Pupils  can  eatsr 
at  any  time. 
49*PI«ass  send  Ibr  a  droalar.     Gmbm  Ghuet,  JtineipA 

Thomas  OiLBSst,    \ 


S  ws  18t  fiwm  wnftad. 


M.  LOOUB  Olaxot, 


KSNNBTT  SQUARE  SEMINARY— Fob  Girls.- The  nextset- 
rion  of  this  institution  will  oommsnoe  on  the  last  Third  dST 
of  Second  month,  1866.    Inquire  lor  Ciionlsr  of 
82  8m.  480.  vmo.  Stan  T.  Swatstb,  PrlndpsL 

H.  RIDQWAY  A  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEALERS  in  Berrisi, 
•  Peaehes,  Apples,  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Round  Potstosi, 
Butter,  Poultry,  Ego,  Drisd  Fruits,  and  every  descriptkm  o 
Country  Produce.  WBmo  No.  126,  Delaware  Avenue  Market. 
Philadelphia.  OonslgnniinU  sollolted,  and  ocdcrs  for  shippiif 
promptly  attended  to.  210L8tvlvnsp. 

M.  HEAOOOK*  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  KorU 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffln^ 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  Itimished. 
•  Being  entrusted  with  tfie  oversight  of  "  Fair  Hill"  Buiisl 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  Ij.  v  as  mp. 


W 


BW  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel 
bined,  Rues'  Scissor  Shsrpeners,  Bpting  Belseors  ibr  Sewlai 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  which  does  not  require  the  Mtts  te 
be  fitted  er  notched,  the  Vegetable  SHcer,  for  beets,  euenmben, 
Ac    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

Trumak  a  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        He.  886  (Bi|^t  ThlrtyFlve)  Market  St^  below  MInfb. 
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thiDgs  of  our  ow.n  minds  inflaeDoe  na,  bat  what 
God  is  pleased  to  reveal  in  us  and  nnto  as ;  and 
what  Christ  by  his  spirit  teaches  us,  that  let  as 
speak.  We  never  can  too  well  learn  this  lesson 
that  Ood  worketh  in  as  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his 
own  good  pleasure,  i^we  are  sabmissivo  to  the 
operations  of  his  spirit.  •• 

When  returning  from  our  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Whitechurch,  we  went  to  visit  a  grand- 
daufichter  of  my  son  John ;  here  I  was  taken 
suddenly  very  ill,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
my  end  was  approaching.  I  oontinued  ill 
miny  days,  and  many  of  my  relatives  and . 
friends  from  home  came  to  visit  me.  In  thb 
neighborhood  were  many  Methodists,  who,  with 
their  minister,  also  came  to  see  me.  I  was 
several  times  called  to  give,  in  much  meekness 
and  fear,  the  reasons  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life 
that  was  in  me,  and  hid  much  to  say  in  respect 
to  the  things  of  God,  and  havp  oftei>  wished 
since  that  at  the  closing  period  of  my  life  I 
miffht  have  the  same  veU- grounded  hope.  In 
looking  back  it  has  seemed  good  to  me  that  I 
was  thus  afflicted,  and  in  mercy  preserved  for 
further  usefulness.  What  we  know  not  at  the 
time  is  made  known  to  us  afterwards. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  another  trial' 
was  passed  through  in  the  removal  of  a  dear, 
granadaughter  of  my  children  Thomas  N,  and 
Clarina  Watson,  with  whom  we  live.  She  was 
a  lovely  child,  and  was  removed  in  the  8th  year 
of  her  age,  from  all  the  evil  to  oomcy  to  jpii 
the  angelic  host  in  heaven. 


fttr  Friende'  Intnlligeneer. 
XBMOIB  OF   THB  LATB  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 
OANADA  WB8T. 
(OMtittned  tnm  page  181.) 

I  became  much  attached  to  a  dear  grandchild, 
with  whose  parents  we  lived,  who  would  fre- 
qnently,  as  I  walked  out  for  exercise,  walk  with 
me.  He  was  taken  poorly,  and  after  lingering 
with  a  heart  disease  for  some  time,  consumption 
followed,  which  80on 'closed  his  earthly  ex- 
istence. From  the  earliest  part  of  his  sickness 
he  had  thoughts  of  death  and  was  much  hum- 
bled in  mind.  He  saw  something  sweet  before 
him,  and  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  of  future 
joys.  Two  of  his  schoolmates  coming  in  the 
afternoon  previous  to  his  decease,  he  called 
them  each  by  name,  bade  them  farewell,  and 
aaid  he  was  going  to  a  better  world.  I  had  fre- 
quently impresped  upon  his  mind,  that  good 
boys  if  taken  away  would  go  to  the  good  place ; 
and  during  hi§  sickness  he  said  he  had  often 
remembered  it.  He  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  all,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  Third  month^ 
1858,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  age.   . 

Dark  and  doomy  Umes  are  permitted  to  come 
over  us,  to  show  us  our  own  insufficiency,  and 
from  whom  our  help  cometh. 

^  Learn  of  me,"  saith  the  blessed  Jesus.  We 
may  be  ever  learning  and  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth ;  and  we  may  be  ever 
learning  and  increase  in  knowledge,  and  this  is 
when  Christ  teaches  us,  and  we  continue  to 
learn  of  Him.     Let  not  imagination  nor  the 
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We — my  wife  and  I — have  for  some  time  been 
favored  with  tolerable  health,  and  have  at- 
tended nearly  all  our  religions  meetings.  Our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  this  year  (1861)  held  at 
Fsrmington.  We  felt  loth  to  go,  as  we  have  a  son 
^o  has  been  suffering  for  some  time  with  con- 
sumption ;  but  at  his  desire  we  went.  We 
think  it  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  attended. 
I  was  led  to  consider  the  all-seeing  providence 
of  Ood,  that  he  was  omnipotent  in  all  his 
ways,  wonderful  in  all  his  works ;  and  had  to 
proclaim,  *'  Shall  not  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?" 

On  our  return  home  we  found  our  son 
much  as  we  left  him  3  but  he  soon  after  de- 
clined, and  in  about  two  weeks  he  left  us,  in 
the  47  th  year  of  his  age.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  dissolution,  he  read  every  day  a 
portion  of  Scripture,  the  New  Testament  in 
particular;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  was 
blessed  with  a  visitation  of  Divine  love,  which 
led  him  to  seek  Christ,  as  revealed  in  himself, 
for  eternal  happiness. 

I  have  often  spoken  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  have  written  more  or  less  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  now  feel  it  right  to  bring  into  view  lieve- 
ral  portions  of  Scripture  testimony  to  the  same 
import,  as  corresponding  with  the  evidence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  myself. 

**  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All 
things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.  In 
Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.'' 

The  apostle  Paul  said  he  would  *'  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ ;  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ.''  Eph. 
iii.  9. 

<*  Christ,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first  bom  of  every  creature :  for  by  him  were  all 
things  created  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are 
on  Uie  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
there  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers.  All  things  are  createa  by  Him  and 
for  Him  :  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by 
Him  all  things  consist."  Col.  i.  "  God  hath 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  He  made 
the  world."^  Heb.  ''  Christ  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  saith  the 
Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come,  the  Almighty."  Rev.  Before  Abraham 
was  ''I  am,"  (the  representation  of  Deity.) 
Jesus  said  of  himself,  *^  That  the  Father  is  in 
me  and  I  in  Him.  I  and  my  Father  are  one;  and 
as  to  his  eternal  divinitv.^'  '<  Nowglorify  thee 
me  with  the  glory  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 


world  was."  <<  No  man  can  come  unto  me  ex- 
cept the  Father  draw  him."  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  He  that  belie veth  in  me  hath  ever- 
lasting life."  "  Except  ye  eat  of  my  flesh  and 
drink  of  my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yoa." 
*'  The  words  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit 
and  life.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
,  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  <<  I  am  the  resunee- 
'  tion  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  be  live ;  believest  thon 
this  V  '*  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled ;  je 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,  who  am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  No  man  cometh  to 
the  Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me, 
ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also ;  aad 
from  henceforth  ye  know  Him  and  have  seen 
Him." 

In  1862,  my  son,  John  Eves  Watson,  was  in 
a  declining  state,  and  for  many  months  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  speech.  As  the  time 
drew  nigh  for  the  holding  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  Pickering,  his  heal  Si  seemed  so  precarious 
that  we  dared  not  leave  him ;  but  he  survived 
till  two*  weeks  after  the  meeting  closed.  He 
was  conscious  to  the  last,  and  though  unable  to 
express  his  feelings,  we  were  made  fully  ses- 
sible  that  he  was  aware  of  the  change  that 
awaited  him.  Though  it  seemed  hard  for  him 
to  part  with  a  beloved  wife  and  dear  children, 
yet  he  was  made  willing  to  submit ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  has  entered  into  rest. 
He  was  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  funeral 
was  large.  I  was  enabled  to  speak  on  the  oc- 
casion fh)m  the  text,  <*  I  know  that  I  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life  because  I  love  the 
brethren." 

As  age  increases,  the  infirmiUes  of  body  also 
increase;  but  I  esteem  it  a  great  favor  that 
though  the  outward  man  perisheth,  the  inward 
man  18  renewed  day  by  day,  and  though  appar- 
ently left  at  times  a  prey  to  my  own  weaknesa, 
this  is  surely  to  let  me  know  from  whence  my 
strength  cometh.  I  am  yet  favored  to  attend 
the  most  of  our  little  meetings  at  home,  and 
now  and  then  our  Monthly  Meeting  at  Yonge 
Street  and  Whitchurch,  but  infirmities  of  body 
prevented  my  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
this  year  ^1863.) 

Surely  afflictions  abide  me,  for  I  have  now 
been  stripped  of  my  only  'remaining  son, 
Thomas  N.,  with  whom  I  lived.  Thus  the  last 
of  my  three  sons  has  been  taken,  and  all  in  a 
little  less  than  three  years ;  and  now  out  of  eix 
children  there  are  but  two  daughters  left.  Oh, 
I  mourn,  I  cannot  help  mourning ;  surely  with 
sorrow  shall  I  go  to  my  grave.  But  sorrow 
may  endure  for  the  night,  (the  season  of  afflic- 
tion,) yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning,  when 
God  ariseth  by  his  life-givitig  presence  in  the 
heart.  There  is  a  little  consolation  afforded  in 
the  assurance  that  my  three  sons  each  believed 
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hi  tlie  li^ht  of  Truth,  ioirardly  rerealed,  aoii 
ii«qiieiitlj  broaght  their  deetls  to  it,  that  it 
might  be  made  manifest  that  throaeh*  Divine 
Grace  th<>j  were  wronght  in  God.  My  last  son 
ma  a  little  like  myself,  aliye  to  Ihe  distress  of 
all  elaases ;  his  sonl  rejoiced  with  mine  when  he 
witnessed  a  releasement  of  mankind  from  the 
dominion  of  priestcraft,  and  from  e?ery  thing 
like  bigotry  and  oppression.  He  wanted  man 
kept  by  DiTine  power  in  the  image  of  Him  wbo 
ereated  him ;  for  male  and  female  created  He 
them  that  they  shonld  enjoy  happiness  here, 
and  in  the  end,  eternal  felicity. 

Oh,  that  men  wonld  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness  mnd  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.  I  write  this  under  a  feeling 
that  there  are  not  many  steps  to  that  period, 
when  to  me  all  outward  works  shall  fail ;  and  I 
have  thought  much  at  this  time  of  that  testi- 
mony, **  That  knowledge  pnffeth  up,  but  char- 
ity edifietb.'^  The  knowledge  which  we  obtain 
hy  reading  the  best  of  books  and  other  religi- 
ons publioationSy  without  religious  feeling,  and 
an  earnest  desire  for  divine  instruction,  and  all 
that  we  obtain  by  the  light  of  men  instead  of 
the  light  of  €K>d,  is  the  knowledge  which 
pnffeth  up;  but  charity,  Divine  charity,  is  that 
which  edifieth ;  and  these  reflections  lead  me  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  poet. 

(To  b*  eontiBVed.) 

mm   I 

TRUTH  ITS  OW^  POWEE. 

John  of  Gooh,  writing  in  the  middle  ages, 
thns  distinguLihed  truth :— ''  What  a  man  says 
or  writes  is  authentic,  not  because  he  who  says 
it  is  great  and  honorable,  but  because  what  he 
Bays  is  true.  For  it  is  truth  alone  which  every 
where  evinces  its  effioacy  and  invincible  force, 
and  gives  authority  to  all  speakers.'^ 


Ite  VrtewV  iBtoUfMMr. 
ON  THK  AOOUMULATION  Of  WCALTH. 

The  following  selections  from  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  published  in  London,  in  the  year 
1824,  with  the  above  title,  places  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  in  a  more  serious  and  striking 
light  than  it  has  been  generally  viewed.  The 
author  considers  the  command,  '*Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,"  upon  the 
same  level  with  that  of  *'  Swear  not  at  all ;" 
and  argues,  that,  being  of  equal  force  and  au- 
thority, there  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  the 
practice  of  many  in  the  Society;  that  while 
they  will  not  swear,  but  disown  for  it,  there  is 
DO  peremptory  rule  against  aeeumulatittg  all  the 
treasures  a  Friend  can  reputably  acquire ;  and 
that  no  little  fondness  for  wealth  is  discoverable 
even  among  the  leaders  of  the  people.  When 
we  consider  the  increased  temptations  for  in- 
dulging in  flue  houses,  rich  furniture,  and  the 
Damerotts  superfluittes  which  a  state  of  riches 
pboes  within  the  gnwp  of  its  posaesidr,  there 


would  seem  to  be  much  truth  in  the  remark, 
'<  That  if  men  grow  rich  in  the  Society,  their 
graijdchildren  generally  leave  it." 

An  ancient  Friend,  (WilHam  Edmundson,) 
remarking  upon  the  state  of  the  Society  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  says,  *'  If  any  one  weak- 
ness more  than  another  may  be  termed  the  be- 
setting sin  of  our  Society,  the  pursuit  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  conformity  to 
vain  and  expensive  fashions  which  is  consequent 
upon  it,  deserve  that  application.  It  lurks  in 
every  department  of  the  church,  and  hides  itself 
under  so  many  specious  and  goodly  disguises,  that 
its  real  character  is  often  scarcely  suspected,  even 
when  it  has  taken  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
the  heart.  *  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  an  exclamation 
which,  though  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  io 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  who  perfectly  understiood  aH 
the  frailty  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart, 
seems  to  have  lost  all  its  force  and  application 
in  the  view  of  many.  Their  conduct  is  a  direct 
and  palpable  contradiction  to  the  Saviour's  words, 
and  to  judge  of  his  meaning  by  their  actions  we 
should  reverse  the  text,  and  say,  <  How  hardly 
shall  a  poor  man  enter  into  the  kingdom *of 
heaven.*  Laber,  therefore,  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  but  not  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life.' 

Such  is  the  practical  exposition  which  results 
from  their  conduct,  they  go  on  year  after  year, 
augmenting  their  estates,  and  fearfully  inoreas- 
ing  their  responsibility ;  while  the  desire  after 
wealth  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  and 
goads  them  on  to  ^eater  exertions  to  satisfy 
what  is  insatiable,  till  at  last  the  messenger  of 
death  summons  them  before  the  bar  of  that  tri- 
bunal from  whose  righteous  condemnation  of 
time  misspent,  of  talents  misemployed,  and 
wealth  injuriously  hoarded,  not  all  the  untold 
treasures  of  a  thousand  worlds  could  possibly 
save  them."  8.  B.  F. 

^*  Appeal  on  the  subject  of  Ae  AceumMkUion  of 
Wealthy  addreued  to  the  Society  of  Friendtf 
uiualfy  called  Quakers,  indioidualiif  and  col' 
leciivefyJ' 

It  is  declared  by  a  late  writer,  that^'  through- 
out the  religious  system  adopted  by  Friends, 
there  exists  an  unbroken  harmony,  a  real  adapta- 
tion of  practice  with  practice,  and  of  part  with 
part ;  and  no  sooner  is  any  one  of  our  testimo- 
nies forsaken,  than  this  harmony  is  interrupted, 
and  the  work  is  io  s  >me  degree  (whether  greater 
or  less)  marred  on  the  wheel."  He  also,  ob- 
serves that  ^  on  two  practical  points,"  (war  and 
o%ths,)  *<  Friends  have  been  lei  to  adopt  a 
higher  afld  purer  standard  of  action,  and  one 
which  appears  to  be  more  exaotlv  conformed  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law,  than  that 
which  generally  prevails  among  ^^^-^^ — '' 
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AgUD,  ''The  religiovs  Bjstem  of  Friends  b 
bottomed  on  the  anyarjing  prineiples  of  the  law 
of  God/' 

The  estimable  and  amiable  John  WoolAan 
says^  '<  Wealth  desired  for  its  own  sake  obstracts 
the  increase  of  virtue/'     But  if  the  reader 
should  not  think  the  sentiment  of  this  humble 
individual  of  suffioient  authority  on  so  moment- 
ous a  question,  he  will  at  least  be  inclined  to 
listen  to  what  has  been  said  by  William  Penn, 
a  name  forever  connected  with  the  good  and  the 
great  of  this  world,  for  the  wise  and  splendid 
actions  of  a  life  devoted  to  God  and  man.     He 
was  born  in  an  elevated  rank  of  life,  but  he 
forsook  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  ease  for 
the  accomplishment  of  duties  connected  with 
his  religious  views ;  and  being  of  an  acute  and 
intelligent  mind,  and  greatly  conversant  with 
men,  we  can  scarcely  find,  in  the  annals  of  man, 
a  higher  authority  than  the  sentiments  of  this 
illustrious  individual.     In  his  *'  Reflections  and 
Maxims,"  he  says,  <'  Too  few  know  when  thev 
have  enough,  and  fewer  know  how  to  employ  it.'' 
*'  But  certainly  he  that  covets,  can  no  more  be 
a  moral  man  than  he  that  steals/'     *'  It  shows 
a  depraved  state  of  mind  to  carp  and  care  for 
that  which  one  does  not  need  /'  '*  The  generality 
are  worse  for  their  riches."     *'  To  strive  to  get 
and  keep  it  (wealth)  sordidly,  is  a  sin  against 
Providence,  a  vice  in  governments  and  an  in- 
jmy  to  their  neighbor."     *'  This  (avarice)  is  the 
worst  sort  of  idolatry,  because  there  can  be  no 
reUgion  in  it." 

And  in  his  advice  to  his  children,  he  says, 
<<  Be  plain  in  clothes,  furniture,  and  fpod^  but 
clean,  and  then  the  ooaner  the  better ;  the  rest 
is  folly  and  a  snare.  Therefore,  next  to  sin, 
avoid  dainties,  and  ohoiceness  about  your  per- 
sons and  houses ;  for,  if  it  be  not  an  evil  in  it- 
self, it  is  a  temptation  to  it,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted a  nest  for  sin  to  brood  in." 

But  if  we  would  take  a  wider  range,  and  sur- 
vey the  writings  of  virtuous  men  of  other  per- 
suasions, that  is,  of  those  whose  *'  standard  of 
action  "  luu|  been  less  '<  high  "  and  less ''  pure  " 
than  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  would 
be  no  diffioalty  in  collecting  from  them  more 
than  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  wise  men,  great  accumula- 
tion b  i^j^favorable  to  virtue.  Seneca,  in  allu- 
sion to  th9  practice  prevalent  in  his  time,  of 
poisoning  those  of  whom  it  was  desirable  to  get 
rid,  says,  '*  Y^nenum  in  auro  bibttul ;"  alluding 
to  the  fact,  that  they  who  had  great  possessions 
were  most  liable  to  that  species  of  destruction, 
when  they  drank  out  of  gold.  The  celebrated 
Lord*Bacon  says,  "  Certainlv  grea^t  riches  have 
sold  more  men  than  they  have  bought  out." 
"  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  nost  of 
them  foul."  *'  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such 
as  thou  mayst  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute 
cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly."    <<  I  cannot 


call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtie; 
the  Roman  word  b  better,  ifnpedtmenta.  For 
as  baggage  u  to  an  army,  so  are  riches  to  virtue. 
It  cannot  be  spared  or  left  ^behind,  but  it  hia- 
dereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the  dare  of  it  some- 
times loseth  or  disturbeth  the  victory.  Of 
great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  io 
the  dbtribution ;  the  rest  b  but  conceit."  An 
author  of  more  modem  times  has  observed, 
that  ^'  Avarice  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  npoo 
the  soul,  always  pulling  it  to  the  earth.  We 
might  as  well  expect  to  see  a  plant  grown  upon 
a  flint,  as  virtue  in  the  breast  of  a  miser. 

It  were  an  easy  task  to  multiply  extracts  of 
this  tendency,  even  to  satiety;  but  the  writer 
is  anxious  to  avoid  a  prolixity  that  might  de- 
feat the  very  objects  of  his  solicitude.  If  then 
the  mere  moralist,— a  man  whose  sensations  are 
regulated,  in  the  estimation  of  the  religioaist, 
rather  by  external  decorum  than  by  any  higher 
impulse, — if  the  mere  moralist  views  the  cease- 
less attention  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth  u 
being  injurious  to  the  better  feelings,  as  de- 
structive of  that  balance  which  it  is  hb  pride 
to  maintain,  by  how  much  the  more  sensitiTe 
must-hi9  be,  who,  in  addition  to  all  the  finer 
discriminations  of  the  moralist,  professes  to  be 
regulated  in  the  totality  of  his  conduct  andcoo- 
versation  by  higher  and  purer  motives,  by  him 
whose  <^  religious  system  is  bottomed  on  the  an- 
varying  principles  of  the  law  of  God/' 

Thb  law,  the  Society  of  Friends  most  doubt- 
less, as  Christians,  believe  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Chrbt  himself;  and  if  so,  we  most 
look  into  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  for 
it,  where  alone  all  that  is  pure  in  religion  is  to 
be  found  connected  with  all  that  is  perfect  ia 
morale.  And  as  it  is  conceded  by  the  Qaaker, 
that  man  cannoc  resort  to  a  higher  writteo 
authority  for  hb  government  than  is  to  be 
found  in  that  book,  he  will  doubtless  coo- 
sent  that  his  conduct  should  be  adjudged  by 
the  sayings  of  Ghrbt,  who  declared  himself  to 
be  '*  th^  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  and  who 
uttered,  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  hia 
followers,  the  annexed  injunctions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  accumulating  wealth.  "  Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  earth."  (Matt.  vi.  19.) 
"The  cares  of  thb  world  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches  choke  the  word."  (Matt.  xiii. 
22.) 

And  to  the  young  man  who  inquired  of  him, 
"  "What  good  thing  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternsl 
lifeT'  and  who  could  reply,  that,  he  had  kept, 
from  his  youth  up,  all  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
commandments  propounded  to  him,  the  reply 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Christbn  faith  was  mem- 
orable, "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven :  and  come  aud 
follow  me."  (Matt.  xix.  21.)  «  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter 
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into  the  kiogdom  of  beayen/'  (Matt  xix.  23.) 
^  It  18  easier  for  a  eamel  to  -^  tnroagli  the  eje 
of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kin^^dom  of  God."  (Matt.  xix.  24.)  «  Take 
heed  and  beware  of  eoyetoasnesa."  (Luke  xii. 
15.  <^  Ye  cannot  Ber?e  God  and  Mammon." 
(Lnke  x?il.  IS.)   • 

It  mnst  be  acknowledged  to  be  Bomewhat  re- 
markable, that  if  we  pemse  the  aecoant  of 
Laiarns  and  the  rich  man,  with  a  view  to  dia- 
eover  whj  the  one  ascended  into  "  Abraham's 
bosom/'  and  the  other  <'  in  hell  lifted  np  his  eyes 
in  torments,"  the  only  part  of  the  reply  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  appeal  of  the  rich  man,  which  re- 
lated to  their  earthly  circumstances,  is  couched 
io  these  terms  :  '*  Son,  remember  that  thou  in 
thy  lifetime  receiyed  thy  good  things,  and  like- 
wise Lasams  his  eyil  things,  but  now  he  is 
comforted  and  thou  art  tormented.'*  Are  we 
then  to  conclude  that  the  crime  of  the  rich  man 
was  the  possession  of  riches  ? 

Glarkson  says,  '^Quakerism  may  be  defined 
to  be  an  attempt^  under  the  diyine  inflaonce,  at 
practical  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried. 
They  who  profess  it,  consider  themsel yes  bound 
to  regulate  their  opinions,  words,  actions,  and 
even  outward  demeanor,  by  Christianity,  and 
Christianity  alone.  They  consider  themselyes 
bound  togiye  up  such  of  the  customs  or  fashions 
of  men,  howeyer  genera]  or  generally  approyed, 
as  nUlitate  in  any  mcmner  againU  the  letter  or 
tpirit  of  the  GoipeV  If  this  be  Quakerism, 
and  who  will  deny  it  ?  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
it  the  practice  of  the  Society,  firmly  and  oon- 
seientiously  to  suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
annexed  by  man  to  the  obsenrance  of  some  of 
the  declarations  of  Christ,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  yoluntarily  to  set  othen  at  naaght  ?  His 
eommands  are, ''  Thou  shalt  not  swear,"  and 
'^  Lay  not  up  for  yonrselyes  treasures." 

Gnmey  obseryes  (p.  243)  that  obedience  to 
the  doctrine  against  swearing  is ''  both  justified 
and  required  ;  first,  by  certain  plain,  moral 
pnooiples,  and  secondly,  by  diyine  commands 
of  the  most  jmpressiye  and  comprehensiye 
character,"  And  are  the  commands  against  the 
aecumulation  of  wealth  less  impressiye  and  less 
eomprehensive?  Both  were  deliyered  as  com- 
mands; why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  obedi- 
enee  to  the  one  insisted  upon  by  that  author  as 
being  essential  to  the  Quaker,  while  the  other 
oeenpies  only  a  note  appended  to  a  chapter  ap- 
propriated to  the  moral  yiews  of  the  Society  ? 
How  comes  it  to  passi  that  the  Society  itself  is 
Btill  so  rigid  on  the  one  point,  and  so  lax  on  the 
other  r  Was  it,  that  early  persecution  strength- 
ened it  so  greatly  in  the  former,  that  the 
breaking  of  the  command  is  considered  to  be 
10  heinous  a  sin  against  Christianity,  that  he 
who  ventures  so  to  do,  and  persists  in  the  prac- 
tice, is,  by  the  laws  of  the  Society,  placed  be- 
yond ks  pale;  while  the  latter  command,  yiewed 


as  we  haye  already  seen,  merely  as  a  moral 
point,  has  no  disqualification  annexed  to  it,  eyen 
in  the  most  flagrant  instances  ?  And  how  can 
tjiis  1>e  explained  1  Is  it  that  the  "  generality  " 
of  the  early  members  haying  boon,  as  is  said  by 
Barclay,  in  his  magnanimous  letter  to  Charles  the 
Second,  '<  poor  and  illiterate,"-  and  little  yersed 
in  the  book  of  human  nature,  neyer  supposed 
the  possibility  that  the  ^'  true^  the  daHy  self- 
denying  Qaaker  " — '^aiming,  under  diyine  in- 
fluence, at  practical  Christianity," — could  oyer 
seek  to  become  rich,  and,  therefore,  judged  it 
useless  to  legislate  on  the  subject  beyond  the 
pointed  and  early  injunctions  already  quoted, 
^^  Let  none  striye  nor  coyet  to  be  rich  r"  &c. 

And  is  it  that  when  persecution  ceased,  the 
Quakers,  finding  the  power  of  accumulating,  and 
the  sweets  of  ease,  and  the  conyeniences  of 
wealth,  suffered,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the 
yiolation  of  the  positiye  command  and  example 
of  the  Founder  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sonant injunction  contained  in  the  ''  Epistle " 
of  1676? 

What,  in  this  case,  is  become  of  that  *^  un- 
broken harmony,"  that  <^real  adaptation  of 
practice  with  practice,  and  of  part  with  part?" 
Is  not  one  of  their  testimonies  forsaken,  and 
thus  this  ^'  harmony  "  interrupted,  and  <^  the 
work  marred  on  the  wheel  ?" 

A  Friend,  or,  to  use  the  term  which  began 
in  reproach,  but  is  become  familiar  by  usage,  a 
Quaker,  in  reality  wants  less  money,  has  fewer 
luxuries  to  gratify  than  other  men.  He  admits 
no  large  parties,  keeps  no  expensiye  company, 
does  not  frequent  the  theatre,  loses  no  money 
at  cards,  has  no  extravagant  furniture,  or  use- 
less personal  ornaments ;  for  his  aim  is  *'  more 
exactly  conformed  to  the  requisition  of  the  diyine 
law,  than  that  which  generally  prevails  among 
his  fellow  Christians,"  and  he  consequently 
aims  at  plainness  of  speech,  and  at  that  sim- 
plicity of  behayiour  and  appeal,  so  conspicuous- 
ly eminent  in  the  great  Founder  of  his  re- 
ligion, who  wore  a  garment  without  a  seam. 

Yet  it  were  yain  to  deny  the  existence  of 
rich  men  in  the  Society,  eyen  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely difilcult  to  define  in  words  what  a  rich 
man  is.  Of  this,  howeyer,  we  may  feel  assured 
that  he  who  makes  haste  to  be  rich,  who  seeks 
to  accumulate  greatly,  desiring  to  rise  above  that 
moderate  possession  which  alone  is  agreeable  to 
his  faith,  who  has  a  large  income  and  little  de- 
mand on  it,  either  by  education  or  habit,  who, 
possessing  riches,  cannot  enjoy  the  elevation  of 
rank  and  circumstance  belonging  to  them,  who 
cannot  spend  and  will  not  dispense  with  tl^jsm, 
such  a  man  must  be  avaricious, — of  the  ^*  earth, 
earthly,"*^nd  is  at  open  war  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Lawgiver,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures,"  &c. 

Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  '*  Portrait- 
ure'' of  Clarkson,  Uiat  ingenious  historian  pf 
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Qaakerism,  has  been  read,  and  admired,  and  \ 
quoted;  and  its  author  haa  moel  deaerredlj 
been  eareased  by  the  Soeiety,  for  his  dignified 
labors  in  the  oanae  of  the  abolition  of  the  <b- 
teatable  trade  in  men.  And  this  anthor,  who 
will  be  aoknowledged  to  have  poaeeased  great 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  Qnakem  in  their 
homes,  and  their  avoeations,  and  pnmnits,  and 
to  whom  the  faonltifs  of  eloee  obaerration  and 
discrimination  will  not  be  denied,  has  in  that 
work  this  memorable  passage,  <^The  Quakers 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  danger  of  oontraoting  a 
monfy-getiing  tpirit,  which  is,  as  I  conceive, 
the  worst  feature  tJuU  can  exist  in  iheir  char- 
aeter'^ 

The  same  author  obseryes  that  this  '^  money- 
getting  spirit,  whercTer  'k  may  be  charge- 
able upon  the  members  of  the  Society,  sel- 
dom belongs  to  that  species  which  is  called 
ftTariee/'  *  What,  then,  is  aTarice  as  regards  a 
a  Quaker  ?  If  he  seek  more  than  he  dare  use, 
in  other  words',  if  he  seek  possession  for  pos- 
aessioii's  sake,  if  he  seek  toenrich  his  children, — 
to  make  them  independent  as  it  is  termed, — is 
not  this  avarice,  a  greediness  of  wealth,  a  trust- 
ing in  riches  for  some  purpose  definite  or  indefi- 
nite? 

Olarkson  further  observes:  '^That  indepen- 
dence for  children  is  the  general  aim  of  the 
world,  I  know  well.  But  I  know,  also,  that 
Christianity  has  no  such  word  as  independence 
in  her  book.  For  of  what  do  people  wish  to 
make  their  children  independent  r  Certain- 
ly not  of  Providence,  for  that  would  be  in 
sanity,  indeed.  Of  the  poor,  then  shall  I  say  ? 
That  is  impossible ;  for  how  could  they  get 
their  daily  bread  Y  Of  the  rich,  then,  like  them- 
selves t  That  would  be  folly ;  for  where  would 
they  form  their  friendships  or  connubial  con- 
nections, in  which  they  must  place  a  portion  of 
the  happiness  of  their  lives  ?  Do  they  wish  to 
make  them  independent  of  society  at  large,  so 
as  not  to  do  it  good  ?  That  is  against  all  re- 
ligion. In  short,  it'ia  impossible,  while  we  ex- 
ist in  this  life,  to  be  indepeodent  one  of  an- 
other. We  are  bound  by  Christianity  in  one 
great  chain,  every  link  of  which  supports  the 
next  or  the  bond  is  broken." 

CTo  be  oondaMdO 


to.  Doth  He  claim  my  body  as  His  temple  f 
And  graciously  grant  that  I  may  be  sacred  to 
Him.  Oh  1  that  I  may  prise  this  favor ;  aad 
that  my  whole  life  may  be  conformable  to  this 
character.  Bemember,  O  my  soul  I  that  the 
Prince  of  peaee  is  thy  Lord  :  that  he  eommmii- 
cates  His  unmixed  wisdom  to  His  family;  that 
they,  living  in  perfect  simplicity,  may  give  no 
just  cause  of  offence  to  any  creature,  but  mij 
walk  as  he  walked. 


SXTBAGTS  FROM  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

Bemember,  O  my  soul !  the  quietude  of  those 
in  whom  Christ  governs,  and  m  all  thy  pro- 
ceedings feel  after  it ! 

Doth  he  condescend  to  bless  thee  with  His 
presence  1  To  move  and  influence  to  action  ? 
To  dwell  in  thee  and  walk  in  thee  ?  Bemember 
then  thy  station,  as  a  being  sacred  to  God ;  ac- 
cept of  the  strength  freely  offered  thee ;  and 
take  heed  that  no  weakness,  in ~~cod forming  to 
exnensive,  unwise  and  hard-hearted  customs, 
gendering  to  discord  and  strife;  be  given  way 


Biographical  Notice  of  WiLLlAM  Gibbons, 
M.  D.,  kUe  of  Wilmington,  DeL  Hfrittn 
hjf  one  of  his  Son$, 

(OoBoli^0d  ftom  pag*  ISO.) 

On  the  16th  of  the  iB'ourth  month,  184*5,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of  panlysis, 
which  satisfied  him  that  his  earthly  course  wu 
about  to  terminate.  Anticipating  the  evest, 
he  was  not  unprepared  for  its  approach.  On 
receiving  the  summons,  he  insiantly  addressed 
himself  to  prayer.  The  physicians  who  were 
present,  objected  to  his  rising  in  bed.  "I 
must,''  he  exckimed,  **  I  must, — I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty."  He  continued  on  his  koeee  for 
some  time,  with  great  fervency  addrefsing  the 
throne  of  Grace.  His  language  gave  tih 
dence  of  the  support  and  comfort  he  experieoced 
from  his  trust  and  faith  in  God.  «  Oh,  Lord! 
T  praise  thee  !  I  desire  to  magnify  thy  oasie! 
Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit!  Glory  to 
God !  he  supports  me  I" 

On  concluding  this  earnest  and  solemD  de> 
votional  exercise,  he  lay  down  quietly  ia  bei 
Observing  one  of  his  most  intimate  frieodi 
standing  at  the  bed  side,  he  grasped  his  band. 
saying :  ^'  We  have  paased  many  pleasant  boon 
together,  but  now  they  must  all  end."  After 
this,  his  articulation  became  so  nauoh  afiected 
that  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  understand  hia. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  his  mind  dwelt, 
almost  without  interruption,  on  the  change  that 
he  felt  awaited  him.  During  the  night  he  said 
to  one  of  his  daughters,  after  kissing  her :  "It 
will  not  be  long — on  earth  no  more."  At 
another  time  he  remarked :  <<  Oh  I  it  will  soon 
be  over.  This  poor,  shattered  body  will  tbei 
be  at  rest,  and  I  shall  be  in  that  oiiy,  none  of 
whose  inhabitants  can  say,  <I  am  sick.'" 

It  was  his  anxious  desire  that  he  might 
have  a  clear  vision  of  the  state  in  whieb  he 
was  about  to  enter.  On  several  occasioos,  dor- 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  his  illness,  he  referred 
to  this  subject,  apparantly  disappointed  in  not 
being  able  to  penetrate  the  veil  which  still  shvt 
him  out  from  the  immortal  world.  <<  I  eaoDOt 
see  clearly,"  he  would  say,  "  but  I  fed  thi 
fulness  of  the  glory  of  God."  At  on^  time  hi 
remarked,  "  There  is  nothing  in  my  way,  bot  I 
do  not  see  as  clearly  as  I  would  wish  f  voi 
afterwards  seemed  depressed,  and  remained  ii 
silent  exeroiae  for  about  half  an  hour.    Thei 
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arousing  roddenlj,  be  exclaimtd  in  toires  of 
triimph, ''  Bejoloe  I  Oh  come  and  rejoioe  with 
me,  for  I  have  found  the  sheep  whioh  was  lost ; 
and  onoting  from  the  Psalms,  *^  What  shall 
I  renaer  vnto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  I" 
he  requested  to  have  the  Psalm  read  to  him. 
He  bad  wrestled  with  the  angel  for  the  hless- 
ing,  and  had  gained  it. 

On  the  day  after  his  attaok,  he  began  to 
repeat  to  a  friend,  the  qnotation, ''  Olory  to  Ood 
in  the  highest^  peace  on  earth,''  &o.  Before 
he  had  oonelnded,  his  friend  endeavored  to  an- 
tieipate  him  bj  adding,  <'and  good  will  to 
mea."  '^  No,  no/' said  he  emphatioallj,  rais- 
ing his  hand,  "good  will  to  aU  men."  He 
frequently  afterwards  recitod  the  same  tezt^ 
always  in  the  same  manner,  laying  great  stress 
on  the  latter  part. 

Daring  the  whole  eonrse  of  his  illness,  which 
lasted  nine  da^s,  he  was  alipost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  religions  exercise,  the  general  tenor 
of  which  was  expressive  of  his  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  mercies,  and  entire  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will.  "  I  have  no  desire  to  live,"  said 
he,  "  I  wonld  be  a  burthen  to  myself  and  to 
all  around  me.  But  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done !"  When  the  physicians,  on  one  of  their 
visits,  had  a  consultation,  he  requested  to  be 
apprized,  without  reserve,  what  was  their  view 
of  his  case.  He  was  informed  that  they  could 
see  no  indications  of  immediate  danger,  and 
that  ample  warning  would  probably  be  given, 
should  an  unfavorable  result  occur.  ^'  I  am 
willing  to  live,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  wish  to 
get  entirely  rid  of  self,  and  to  have  no  will  of 
my  own." 

He  frequently  desired  the  Bible  to  be  brought, 
and  a  portion  read  to  him — mostly  designating 
the  chaptor  and  verse.  His  selections  were 
made  from  the  New  Testament,  and  once  or 
twice  from,  the  Psalms.  The  first  time,  per- 
.  haps,  when  he  made  this  request,  it  was  ob- 
jected to,  because  he  had  not  slept  for  many 
hours,  and  his  condition  of  body  required  rest. 
He  was  told  of  this,  and  advised  to  compose 
himself  to  sleep.  "  That  is  just  what  I  want," 
said  he ;  "  my  mind  is  excited  and  on  the  wing, 
and  I  wish  to  settle  it."  His  request  was  im- 
mediately complied  with,  and  whilst  one  of  bis 
children  was  reading  to  him,  he  sank  into  a 
refreshing  slumber.  Afkerwards,  whenever  he 
renewed  the  request,  it  was  instantly  acceded 
to,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillizing 
effoets. 

Ob  the  morning  of  Sixth  day,  two  days  after 
the  eommeneement  of  his  illness,  he  called  his 
children  to  him  one  by  one,  and  addressed  to 
them,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  emphatic 
manner,  the  following,  among  other  expressions : 
"  Turn  to  thy  heavenly  father,  for  thou  wilt 
soon  have  no  eattbly  one." — "  Turn  unto  the 
Lord  and  he  will  tarn  to  thee." — "  Oh  1  leaTC 


the  world.     Seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  it  will  be  well  with  thee." 
— "  Lay  not   up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth.     Money — wealth — nothing  earihltf  can 
bring  you  happiness.      Salvation  is   through 
Christ " — laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  '<  It 
is  an  inward  work — Christ  within,  the  hope  of 
glory."    Turning  to  his  younger  sons,  he  said, 
"Be  kind  to  your  mother!"  and  then  look- 
ing round  upon   her,  he  wept  aloud.     The 
sundering  of  earthly  ties   seemed  almost  to 
overpower  him ;  but  again  he  rose  above  all, 
transported  into  higher  and  holier  communion. 
On  Seventh  day,  19th  of  the  month,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  little  better.     By  noon,  those  of 
his  children  who   lived  abroad    had    all   ar- 
rived, except  one  who  was  in  the  West,  at  a 
great  distance.  He  had  been  very  desirous  to  see 
all  his  children,  and  he  looked  round  on  them, 
remarking,  '<  all  here  but  one,  and  he  so  far 
away.     I  want  to  see  him."     He  then  prayed 
for  his  absent  son,  weeping  much  at  the  time. 
The  presence  of  his  wife  and  children  during* 
his  sickness,,  was  a  great  comfort  to  him;  it 
gave  him  much  happiness  to  have  them  eon* 
stantly  around  his  bed.    On  First-day,  he  said 
to  a  friend,  *<  I  thought  it  was  opened  to  me 
yesterday  that  I  should  remain  a  little  longer,' 
-—that  the  Master  had  more  work  for  me  to  do ; 
but  now  1  have  no  confirmation  of  oontinued 
life,  and  I  await  his  will."    In  the  evening,  ha 
observed  that  it  was  Fiist-day,  and  desired  the 
family  to  be  oolleeted  in  his  chamber,  and  the 
Bible  read.    He  specified  the  portion:  ''He 
that  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  'and  he 
that  wonld  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  save 
it,"  dwelling  on  the  passage  with  marked  satis* 
faiotion. 

On  Secoi|d-day  he  renewed  the  request  that 
the  physicians  should  statb  to  him  precisely 
their  view  of  his  case ;  adding  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  alarming  him.  In  the  afternoon^ 
he  prescribed  for  himself  with  much  judgmentf 
as  he  continued  frequently  to  do  the  last  few 
days  of  his  illness.  Alluding  to  his  condition, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  released  from  life* 
— ''  In  case  I  should  rooover,  I  would  only  be 
a  burthen  to  those  around  me."  Much  of  his 
time  was  spent,  as  usual,  in  devotional  exermsSi 
and  in  ofiering  religious  counsel  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

Third  day,  he  was  evidently  growing  weaker. 
Speaking  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour — the  light 
and  the  life^be  added,  <^  not  only  the  life,  but 
the  Resurrection."*  He  then  placed  his  hand 
on  his  breast  and  sud  :  '*  The  Resurrection  is 
here ;  I  know  it  is  so— I  feel  it,  and'  desire 
you  may  all  feel  it  too.  Blessed  be  God, 
for  his  love  and  mercy  to  his  poor  creature;, 
man."  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  physioians  and  friends,  and  spoks 
of  ihem  with  strong  affectioau 
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On  FifUi-day  he  appeared  better,  being  more 
free  from  bodily  pain  and  distress,  00  that  some 
hope  began  to  be  entertained  of  hie  reooTory. 
One  of  the  physioians  assured  him  that  he  was 
better,  bat  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered, 
'*No.''  After  resting  a  while  •very  tran- 
quilly, he  said  to  hie  wife  that  he  wished  a 
plain,  walnut  eoffin.  And  fearing^  that  this 
was  not  understood,  he  asked  for  a  slate,  on 
which  he  drew  the  outline  of  a  coffin;  and 
thus  satisfied  himself  that  his  wish  in  this  re- 
spect was  known.  Soon  afterwards,  he  waved 
his  hand  upwards,  exclaiming,  <*  Passing — pass- 
ing awayr'  Notwithstanding  the  signs  of 
amendment  which  others  obserredi  and  on 
which  they  began  to  build  flattering  hopes,  he 
felt  that  the  end  was  nigh.  H e  was  indeed  passi 
ing  away  I  In  the  night  a  change  took  place, 
and  about  sunrise  next  morning,  after  sinking 
quietly  and  gently  for  some  hours,  hi^  spirit 
was  translated  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  last  illness 
t>f  William  Gibbons  were,  in  some  respects, 
peculiar.  Enjoying  the  perfect  exercise  of  his 
mental  faculties,  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate  his  con* 
dition,  and  to  contemplate  the  course  of  disease, 
as  it  invaded  the  vital  organs,  and  sapped  the 
springs  of  life.  The  ties  of  family,  which  bind 
ihe  heart  to' earth,  are  mostly  sundered,  to  some 
extent,  long  before  we  reach  the  meridian  of 
life.  Death  mostly  singles  out  some  of  our 
loved  ones,  and  bears  them  to  the  home  eternal ; 
as  if  in  kindness  to  wean  the  traveller  from 
this  world  of  care,  and  invite  him  to  a  world 
of  rest  and  joy.  Not  so  with  him.  Save  the 
first  born,  which,  many  long  years  ago,  had  been 
torn  from  its  mother's  arms,  his  flock  was 
spared,  until  it  numbered  thirteen  sons  and 
daughters,  several  of  them  heads  of  &milies. 
And  there  they  were,  with  their  weeping 
mother,  gathered  around  his  dying  couch.  His 
affections  were  strong — no  man  could  love  his 
family  more  tenderly.  But  the  time  of  parting 
was  at  hand — ^he  knew  it.  At  a  single  blow, 
all  those  ties,  which  had  multiplied  and 
strengthened  with  the  lapse  of  years,  were  to 
be  severed.  The  trial  was  severe.  Even  in 
death,  his  heart  yearned  on  the  patriarchal 
flock.  But  he  asked  not  for  the  life  of  the 
body.  He  knew  that  a  better  life  was  in  store 
for  him.  His  pathway  was  not  in  the  dark. 
He  heard  his  Faiher's  voice,  and,  in  all  confi- 
dence and  resignation,  he  obeyed  and  followed. 
He  died  exulting  over  death— declaring  the 
glory  of  the  Christian's  future,  and  beckoning 
the  loved  ones  who  wept  around  him  to  follow. 
May  his  hopes  be  realised  1  May  they  meet 
again,  father^  mother,  children,  never  to  part  I 
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^  Augustine  thinks  that  Stephen's  prayer  for 
his  enemies  was  the  great  means  of  Paul's  oou- 


version.  The  patience  and  meekness  of  other 
Christians  have  turned  all  the  injuries  thrown 
at  them  into  precious  stones;  the  spirits  of 
others  have  been  raised  in  blessing  Q<^,  when 
they  have  been  loaded  with  reproaches  from 
the  world ;  they  have  bound  them  as  an  oraa- 
ment  to  their  necks. — Flavd, 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADBLPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  12, 1866. 


Fbiknds  Travelling  in  the  Ministet. 
— ^Ann  P.  Jackson  has  obtained  from  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  a  minute  to  attend 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was 
ALSO  IN  Christ  Jesus." — During  the  progress 
of  the  late  rebellion,  much  sectional  and  partj 
feeling  was  stirred  up.  Love  of  country  and  of 
a  stable  government  readily  led  to  disapproval 
of  those  who  would  overturn  it ;  and  when  to 
this  was  added  sympathy  and  interest  in  a  claai 
whose  liberties  and  rights  seemed  involved  in 
the  struggle,  the  indignation  felt  against  our 
Southern  brethren  exceeded,  in  some  minds,  the 
bounds  of  Christian  love  and  forgivenesss.  Now 
that  the  occasion  which  called  forth  this  ani- 
mosity has  passed,  there  is  danger  still,  lest 
the  sectional  feelings  then  aroused,  should  con- 
tinue  to  be  felt  and  expressed. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  party  spirit  that 
many  an  individual  too  just  and  diapassiooate 
to  join  in  wholesale  censure  of  any  class,  and 
independent  enough  to  express  charitable  feeK 
ings  towards  the  erring  and  mistaken,  has  been 
suspected  of  secret  disafTection,  and  has  had  his 
name  coupled  with  one  of  the  opprobrious  epi* 
thets  which  the  spirit  of  party,  whether  io 
civil  or  religious  society,  is  so  ready  to  invent 

In  the  present  case  we  have  need  to  summon 
to  our  aid  every  corrective  of  this  feeling 
which  calm  reflection  can  suggest.  To  put  oar- 
selves,  by  an'effort  of  the  imagination,  in  tbe 
place  of  those  we  condemn,  and  to  remember 
how  few  comparatively  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
rebellious  States  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  and  of  those  who  were  thus  engaged, 
how  many  were  drawn  into  it  by  other  motives 
than  a  full  approval — ^by  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar opinioui  so  powerful  for  good  or  evil,  truth 
or  error.  ^'      ♦ 

It  was,  no  doubt|  a  knowledge  of  this  tendency 
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of  puij  Bpint  to  make  men  unjast  to  each 
other  thttt  indnoed  the  ad^ioe  so  often  giyen  to 
Friends  to  keep  out  of  partj  heats  and  strifes. 

In  times  of  warlike  commotion,  each  as  we 
ktye  recently  passed  through,  there  seems  little 
for  the  advocates  of  peace  to  do  hnt  to  stand 
firm  and  immoYable  upon  their  own  principles, 
like  the  roek  which,  though  motionless,  breaks 
the  force  of  the  waves  that  beat  against  it.  But 
when  this  state  of  things  passes  by,  may  they 
not  actively  use  their  influence  to  allay  and 
soothe  what  remains  of  animosity  and  bitterness. 
This  may  be  done,'  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  social  circle  by  avoiding  terms  of  op- 
probrium and  all  indiscriminate  censure  of 
any  class,  by  construing  favorably  and  chari- 
tably the  sentiments  of  those  who  seem  to  be 
too  slowly  awakening  to  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all,  and  by  remembering  the  patience 
of  Him  who  waits  long  to  be  gracious  to  his 
erring  children. 


<«a»i 


DiiD,  OQ  the  29tb  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  Thomas 
L.  WooiiBTOs,4n  the  67th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monihlj  Meeting. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Fifth  moothf  1866,  Wallaos 

Masshall,  of  Philadelphia. 


^m 


The  Aoonal  Meeting  of'^Ftieods'  Association  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Blevation  of  the  Freed- 
men''  will  be  held  on  Foarth  day  OTieniDg,  the  16th 
inAt.,  at  8  o'clock. 

William  C.  Biddli,       \  „      .    . 

Maboamt  a.  Gbiscom,  /^««'«^«^« 

A  Qeneral  Meetiog  on  the  subject  of  Bdneatloe, 
particolarlj  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  an  lastitntion  where  Children  can  receive  a  first 
class  edacatton  nnder  the  care  of  Friends,  will  be 
held  on  Third-day  eTeoing,  the  15th  inst.,  at  Race 
St.  Meeting-hoose.  AH  interested  in  this  important 
SQbject  are  invited. 


Wabtid,  a  few  Nos.  39, 40  and  41,  Vol.  22d  Friends' 
Inblligeneer,  in  nice  order,  for  which  full  sabscrip- 
tioo  price  will  be  paid.  Emmob  Comlt, 

144  K.  Seventh  greet. 

When  a  man  has  heen  faithfnl  in  the  honest 
performanee  of  his  duty,  he  is  thought  better 
off  if  SQceess  attend  him  in  this  world.  Bnt  if 
it  so  happens^  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  that 
these  nutsrial  results  do  not  follow  that  per- 
formanoe,  sti  1  he  earries  in  his  own  mind  the 
oonsoionsness  that  he  has  tried  to  do  what  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  rendering  to  every- 
Mj  his  due,  eontributing  all  he  can  to  the 
general  happiness  and  improvement,  diffusing 
as  mnch  enjoyment  and  oontentment  as  he  can 
ID  the  little  circle  of  which  he  is  the  centre ; 
with  this  eonsotonsness  he  goes  through  life 
^  ha]f y  as  a  hing,  though, he  may  not  be  the 


king,"  ends  it  in  felicity,  and  goes  where  there 
is  an  end  of  all  those  controyersiee,  beca&se 
there  is  but.one  fiod  and  one  Father,  before 
whom  all  his  children  are  equal. —  Chief-JuMtc* 
CAose. 


Few  Friend^  Int(»IlIg«B«er. 

AMONG   THE    FBEEDMSN. — NO.  IV. 

BT  JACOB  M.  KLLI8. 

(Ooiiel«d«l  firom  pac*  140.) 

My  last  number  left  me  in  Richmond.  As 
I  had  seen  it  some  years  since,  in  its  palmy 
days,  (if  not  a  misnomer  to  apply  that  term  to. 
any  place  where  the  system  of  slavery,  with  its 
horrors  and  auction  blocks,  existed,)  and  where 
I  had  witnessed  the  sale  of  three  human  beings 
at  public  auction,  like  so  many  horses,  accom- 
panied in  fact  with  more  brutality  and  degra- 
dation (although  there  was  no  eeparation  of 
families)  than  I  ever  saw  at  a  horse  market,  I 
felt  little  interest  in  any  thing  else  than  whal 
is  called  "  the  burnt  district/*  with  its  devasta- 
tion caused  by  the  late  war. 

And  truly  never  have  I  had  such  evidence 
of  the  destructive  power  of  modem  mili£sry  in- 
ventions. It  was  a  mournful  sight,  and  a  sad 
example  of  the  results  growing  out  of  a  depar- 
ture irom  the  golden  rule  of  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  I  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  number  of  houses 
destroyed,  but  could  not  obtain  the  desired 
information ;  suffice  it  to  say  they  number  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds.  In  some  places  they 
have  been  replaced  by  buildings  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  and  very  roughly ;  in  others^ 
the  walls  have  been  built  of  old  bricks,  a  por- 
tion of  which  are  rough- cast,  while  a  nun^ber 
are  good,  substantial  four-sfory  stores,  a  few  of 
which  are  of  a  very  imposing  character. 

But  enough  remains  untouched  to  stamp  the 
reality  of  desolation  over  the  whole  «  district." 
Whole  blocks  or  squares  have  only  the  cellar 
walls  standing,  with  piles  of  the  old  bricks  in 
them  awaiting  the  time  of  their  resuscitation ; 
in  others  hgain  the  bricks  have  been  merely 
thrown  in  in  heaps.  One  thing  was  clearly 
manifest ;  every  brickbat  appears  to  have  been 
scrupulously  saved,  so  very  valuable  has  the 
article  of  bricks  been  with  them.  It  must  have 
been  a  terrible  scene  while  this  destruction 
was  being  carried  on ;  aod  even  after  hostilities 
had  ceased,  as  I  was  informed  by  eye  witnesses, 
it  was  an  almost  sickening  sight  with  the  debris 
lying  round,  partially  if  not  wholly  blockiug  up 
some  of  the  streets. 

I  strolled  through  its  businera  thoroughfares, 
and  the  stores  appeared  to  be  well  supplied 
with  merchandise  of  every  description, — the 
fancy  as  well  as  the  useful ;  and  where  goods 
were  marked,  they  appeared  not  to  vary  much 
in  price  from  those  of  our  northern  cities.  I 
noticed  calicoes  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  cents; 
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and  ID  one  window  I  espied  a  pieoe  ticketed 
wiFh  the  old-fashioned  figures  of  "  twelve  and  a 
hai/ cents  r' — at  that  time  a  price  almost  un- 
known with  ns.  Although  these  things  give 
some  evidence  of  returning  prosperity,  the  re- 
suscitation roust  necessarily  he  slow ;  hut  it  is 
to  he  hoped,  as  the  lesson  has  been  a  hitter  one, 
if  slow,  it  will  be. none  the  less  mre.  As  in 
many  other  places  South,  there  is  still  a  dispo- 
sition here  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  hostility  to  the  North,  one  little  evidence 
of  which  was  manifested  by  placards  pasted  all 
over  the  city,  containing  the  words,  *'  Lecture 
and  Readings —  War  Poetry  of  the  South'* — ^as 
deseriptive  of  the  character  of  an  evening  enter- 
tainment. 

Once  more  in  the  oars,  I  reached  in  due  time 
Alexandria.  As  I  was  desirous  to  get  some 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  schools  here, 
and  to  inquire  particularly  af^er  one  visited  by 
L.  J.  B.  and  i^yself  last  summer,  then  in  want 
of  a  teacher,  1  sought  the  official  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  having  these  matters  in  charge. 
Hy  interview  with  him,  though  short,  was 
very  satisfactory,  learning  as  I  did  that  all 
their  previous  wants  had  been  supplied,  and 
that  very  excellent  teachers  had  been  sent, — 1 
think  he  said  from  Massachusetts.  Promising 
liim  a  teacher  from  our  Association,  should  one 
be  needed,  and  a  satisiiaciory  opening  offer,  we 
parted,  and  I  was  soon  in  Washington. 

It  would  he  time  misspent  to  attempt  detail- 
ing the  *^ sights'*  of  this  place.     I  spent  a 
pumber  of  hours  in  it,  visiting  amongst  other 
places  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  having 
an  interview  with  some  of  its  of&oials  on  behalf 
of  ^our    Friends'    Library    of    Philadelphia. 
Having    been    in   Washington  repeatedly,  I 
found  very  little  to  arrest  my  attention.     I, 
however,  thought  it  right  to  report  to  Gen. 
UovTARD  in  person  what  we  had  done  in  refer- 
ence to  schools  in  Fairfax  county ;  and,  while 
there,  I  felt  called  upon  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  disinterested  services  of  Capt. 
Boss  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen ;  both  of  which 
were  received  with  evident  satisfaction.     My 
mission  was  now  fully  ended,  and  my  next 
point  was  home,  which  was  reached  in  due 
time,  and  where,  of  course^  I  was  warmly  wel- 
4N)med.     If  I  have  consumed  too  much  tiuM  in 
my  narrative^  I  hope  to  be  excused.    I  have 
not  intended  to  be  tedious ;  but  I  saw  and  felt 
more  than  I  have  even  attempted  to  express. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  since  my  return 
I  am  in  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from  Mary 
McBride,  whom  it  will  be  remembered  I  ac- 
4)ompanied  first  to  Vienna,  and  subsequently  to 
Fairfax  Court  Bouse.     She  has  met  with  eon- 


way  to  the  school- house.  Notwithstanding 
this,  she  perseveres  with  a  firm  and  dignified 
determination,  wiU^not  give  up  the  work  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  ''  authorities,^'  and  has 
now  forti/  pupils  in  attendance,  with  good  pro- 
gress. From  the  seeds  thus  sown  good  fruit 
must  certainly  be  produced,  and  we  cannot  bat 
desire  her  encouragement.  Much  sympathy 
has  been  felt  and  expressed  for  her  in  her  try- 
ing position,  accompanied  with  the  hope  aod 
belief  that  the  offenders  themselves  will  ere  long 
become  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  desist 
from  annoying  her ;  in  fact,  the  last  letter  re- 
ceived narrates  an  occurrence  or  two  corrobo- 
rative of  this  opinion.  Accounts  from  Aiary  K. 
Brosius  also  show  that  her  new  school  is  pros- 
pering, and  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  from 
Martha  A,  Wright,  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  her  success  also. 


CONVEKSATION. 
BT  MART  O.  GHANDLBR. 

In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  correct 
use  of  words  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if 
one  would   speak  well.     To  attain  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  then  to  endeavot  to  use  such 
words  as  truly  express  the  ideas  of  the  mind. 
The  use  of  pef  phrases  and  words  is  entirely  at 
war  with  correctness   in   this  respect.     With 
some  persons,  everything  is  pretty,  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  the  last  nasr  ribbon ;  while  others  find, 
or  rather  make,  everything*  nice,  splendid,  or 
glorious.     It  would  be  esteemed  an  insult  to 
the  understanding  of  any  person  to  suppose 
that  the  same  idea  or  emotion  could  be  aroneed 
in  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  the   sublimest 
work  of  nature  as  by  a  trifling  article  of  dress; 
yet  if  he  use  the  same  term  to  describe  it  is 
each  instance,  he  certainly  lays  himself  open  to 
such  an  imputation.     Want  of  thorough  educa- 
tion is  an  inadequate  excuse  for  follies  of  this 
sort,  because  common  sense  combined  with  far 
less  knowledge  than  may  be  acquired  in  a  com- 
mon school  is  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
every  one  to  use  his   native  tongue  with  suf- 
ficient propriety  to  save  him  from  being  ridi- 

CttlpUS. 

There  is  one  specious  gift  which  is  almost 
sure  to  mislead  those  who  are  largely  endowed 
with  it,  and  that  is  fluency.  We  listen  with 
pain  to  one  who  speaks  hesitatingly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  who  is  obliged  to  search  his 
memory  for  words  that  will  •  correctly  represent 
his  thoughts;  but  if,  when  the  words  come, 
we  find  they  really  tell  us  something  worth 


waiting  for,  we  feel  far  less  weariness  than  tn 
aiderable  opposition  and  indignity,  accompanied  <  following  the  unhesitating  flow  of  words  that 


with  threats  of  personal  violence,  the  latter, 
however,  confined  to  a  plentiful  throwing  of 


are  but  empty  sound.    There  is  always  peculiar 
I  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  a  nataial 


atones  at  her,  on  one  or  two  occaaionsi  on  her  1  talent^  and  those  naturally  poeaessed  of  flueoej 
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mwi  of  eoaxse  find  it  hard  to  restrain  the  tide 
of  words  that  is  perpetually  flowiog  np  to  the 
lips;  but  if  they  desire  to  converse  agreeably, 
the  effort  mast  be  made,  and  self-denial  must  be 
attidned.  The  benefit  derived  by  an  over-fiaent 
talker  from  self-redtraint  will  be  quite  oommeo- 
snrate  with  the  effort,  no  less  than  with  the 
added  pleasure  of  the  listener,  for  he  will  gain 
in  the  power  of  accurate  thought  every  time 
that  he  resists  the  inclination  to  utter  an  un- 
meaning sentence* 

A  clear  and  distinot  utterance  is  another 
faculty  that  should  be  oaltivated,  for  the  ef- 
fect of  an  otherwise  interesting  conversation 
may  be  seiioosly  impaired,  and  perhaps  des- 
troyed, by  a  slovenly  or  indistinct  articulation. 
Every  word  and  syllable  should  receive  its  due 
quantity  of  sound,  yet  without  drawling  or  stiff- 
DesB ;  while  the  voice  should  be  so  modulated 
as  to  be  heard  without  effort,  and  yet  the  oppo- 
site fault  of  speaking  too  loud  be  avoided. 

Correct  pronunciation  is  a  very  desirable  ac- 
complishment, though  somewhat  difficult  to  at- 
tain in  its  details,  authorities  are  so  various^ 
but  probably  the  most  comprehensive  rule  that 
can  be  observed  is,  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
pfovineialisms.  A  person's  pronunciation  can 
hardly  be  elegant  if  it  reveal  at  onoe  of  what 
Bute  or  city  be  is  a  native;  while  freedom 
from  local^peculiarities  is  of  itself  a  promise  of 
good  pionuDciation,  as  it  shows  either  that  the 
individual  has  taken  pains  to  weed  out  such 
peculiarities,  or  that  he  has  been  bred  among 
those  who  have  done  so.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  best  seholars  in  every  part  of  our  country 
is  very  similar,  while  the  difference  becomes 
more  and  more  strongly  marked  between  the 
iohabitanta  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
ss  we  descend  in  the  scale  ef  education. 

Bo  not  fear  to  be  silent  when  you  have 
nothing  to  say.  Do  not  telk  for  the  mere  sake 
of  talking.  .To  sit  silently  and  abstraotedly,  as 
if  ooe  were  among,  but  not  of,  the  company  in 
which  one  may  chance  to  be,  is  discourteous; 
because  it  implies  a  fancied  superiority,  or  an 
unkind  indifference.  Oood  manners  require 
that  iu  company  one  should  be  alive  to  what  is 
goiog  on,  but  this  does  not  imply  the  necessity 
of  always  talking.  There  is,  almost  always,  in 
ft  mixed  ccmipanyi  some  conveisation  to  which 
a  third  person  may  liati»n  without  intrusion ; 
but  if  this  should  not  happen  to  be  the  ease,  it 
IS  far  better  to  wait  until  something  ooeurs 
that  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  some 
rakiooal  purpose,  than  to  insist  that  one's  tongue 
*1^  iooessantly  utter  articulate  sounds  whether 
the  brain  give  it  anything  to  say  or  not.  This 
sort  of  purposeless  talking  exerts  a  positively 
injorious  influence  upon  the  mind,  by  leading 
It  into  the  too  common  error  of  mistaking 
iouod  for  sense,  words  for  ideas. 
Before  quitting  this  important  subject,  there 


is  a  general  view  to  be  taken  of  it  in  its  uni- 
versal bearings  upon  Character,  which  places  it 
among  the  most  important  branches  of  a  wise 
education. 

The  true  signification  of  education,  accord* 
ing  to  on^  derivation  of  the  word,  is  the  bring- 
ing or  leading  out  of  the  faculties.  The  best 
educated  person  is  not  he  who  has  stored  up 
in  his  .memory  the  greatest  number  of  facts, 
but  he  whose  faculties  have  become  most 
streogtheded  and  perfected  by  what  he  has 
learned. 

There  are  several  studies  pursued  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  suoh  as  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Mathematics,  rather  because  they  are  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics,  whereby  the 
mental  faculties  in  general  are  educated,  or  de« 
veloped  and  invigorated,  than  because  they 
bring  a  direct  practical  benefit  to  life ;  for  of 
the  numbers  who  exercise  their  faculties  upon 
them,  while  in  the  schools,  not  one  in  ten 
makes  any  direct  use  of  theiu  afterwards. 
These  studies  require  expensive  books  and 
teachers,  and  a  greater  amount  of  time  than 
can  be  given  by  the  majority  of  men  and  wo* 
men ;  and  moreover  they  cultivate  the  intellect 
without  doing  anything  for  the  heart.  With- 
out in  any  degree  questioning  or  uodervaluing 
the  great  and  varied  benefit  derived  to  the  mind 
from  these  studies  in  added  accuracy,  strength, 
and  richness,  there  is  still  room  for  wonder  that 
Conversation,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  has 
no  place  in  our  systems  of  education  ;  since  its 
practice  is  a  daily  necessity  to  all,  while  its 
power,  when  wielded  with  skill,  is  second  to 
none  other  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
social  circle. 

Our  young  girls  are  nearly  all  of  them  taught 
music  with  great  expenditure  of  money,  timo, 
and  labor;  but  whether  we  look  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  actual  talent,  to  the  improvement  of 
Character,  or  to  Acomplishment  as  a  means  of' 
making  ourselves  agreeable  in  society,  how 
profitably  could  a  part  of  this  time  and  labor 
be  employed  in  acauiring  the  power  and  the 
habit  of  accurate  language,  agreeable  modu- 
lation, distinct  utterance,  and  courteous  atten- 
tion; and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a 
person  who  possesses  the  power  of  conversing 
well  finds  and  gives  more  pleasure  in  society 
than  a  person  skilled  to  an  equal  degree  in 
music. 

Conversation  has,  indeed,  this  advantage  over 
all  school  studies ;  in  order  to  obtain  its  best 
requisites,  no  books  are  needed  beyond  suoh  as 
are  accessible  to  all,  while  its  best  teachers 
are  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  and  the 
conscientious  love  of  the  true  and  the  good. 
Still  there  are  few  persons  whose  efforts  would 
not  be  crowned  with  a  higher  success  if  aided 
by  the  criticisim  and  the  guidance  of  a  com- 
petent instructor.    Those  who  are  competent 
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to  self-iDstruction  in  this,  aa  in  all  other  to- 
complifihments,  are  exceptional  examples,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  if  even  these  might  hot  have 
reached  a  higher  excellence,  aided  by  the  sng- 
gestions  of  another  mind.  Properly  cultivated, 
Conversation  would  have  an  influence  in  de- 
veloping the  whole  being,  of  a  kind  and  degree 
that  could  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  its 
exercise,  Thought  and  Affection  have  full  play, 
while  all  the  stores  of  Memory  and  the  wealth 
'of  Imagination  find  ample  field  for  display. 

Conversation  is  so  compreheosive  in  its  mani- 
festations  and  necessities,  that  it  can  reach  its 
perfection  only  through  the  development  of  the 
whole  being,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual ;  and 
It  will  constantly  become  more  finished  in  pro- 
portion as  this  development  becomes  more  com- 
plete. Its  universality,  its  honrly  necessity, 
should  impress  us  with  its  value ;  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  as  it  gives  light  and  air,  sunshine 
and  shower,  seed-time  and  harvest,  in  short,  all 
the  essentials  of  physical  development  to  the 
whole  human  race,  so  it  supplies  to  all  the 
power  and  the  essential  means  for  disciplining 
and  cultivating  the  whole  Character. 

SANCTIFIED  BY  BORROW. 

Open  the  shatters  wide  my  child  I 

Tboogh  sorely  weVe  bereft, 
We  may  not  shut  the  saDsbine  out, 

Nor  sGorn  the  blessings  left. 

Thy  father  loved  the  suoshine  well ; 

And  we  will  love  it  too  j 
He  called  it  each  daj's  precious  gift, 

And  every  morning  new  I 

The  simple  things  he  used  to  love 

No  bitter  memories  bring  ; 
The  trees,  the  grass,  the  early  birds  ; 

Ob  I  how  he  loved  the  Spring  ! 

It  gave  new  vigor  to  his  frame, 

New  color  to  his  cheeky 
Ah  1  he  has  known  that  Spring,  of  which 

Our*s  can  but  faintly  speak. 

No  sable  weeds  for  thee  and  me ; 

We  need  not  lay  aside 
The  garments,  that  were  never  meant 

To  nourish  human  pride. 

Oar  simple  garb  forbids  no  Joy 

That's  innocent  and  pure, 
Nor  will  it  mock  the  chastened  grief, 

That  must  with  life  endure. 

We  will  not  mourn  beside  his  grave,— 

Our  eyes  may  never  dare 
To  look  beneath  that  grassy  mound  ; 

Why  should  we  seek  him  there  ? 

The  spirits  of  the  loved  and  good, 

They  say,  are  round  us  still; 
And  that  they  know  our  fond  regrets, 

And  our  sabmissive  will : 

And  that  our  Father  gives  them  leave 

His  ministers  to  be  ; 
To  draw  our  hearts  through  human  love 

To  Heavenly  parity. 


It  may  be  so ;  the  poor  heart  clings 
To  shadows, — some  would  say ; 

But  substance,  too,  when  shadows  come, 
Cannot  be  far  away. 

Is  that  the  little  ones  at  play  7 

Their  laughter  do  I  bear? 
Nay,  chide  them  not ;  like  morning  dew 

Is  childhood's  transient  tear. 

Light  burthens  salt  their  tender  years, 

And  thou  and  I  must  try 
To  lay  our  monrefhl  looks  aside, 

And  smile  when  they  are  by. 

But  when  they  fold  their  tired  wings 

At  eveiniog,  like  the  birds. 
We'll  speak  of  their  dear  father  then, 

With  loving,  cheerful  words.  ^ 

And  they  will  kiss  us  tenderly, 
And  turn  themselves  to  sleep ; 

And  then,  my  daughter,  we  will  have 
Our  quiet  time  to  weep. 

I  fear  I've  too  unmindful  been 

Of  those  who  pine  alone  ; 
I  scarcely  knew  what  sorrow  was. 

Until  I  knew  my  own. 

And  we  will  sefk  these  sad  ones  out, 

Secluded  though  they  be  : 
For  we  have  more  to  give  them  now, — 

A  store  of  sympathy. 

And  thus,  we'll  try  to  live  the  life 

Oar  Father  will  approve ; 
And  they  most  truly  mourn  the  dead, 

Who  live  the  life  of  love. 


8. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  BvenlDg  Pott 

QATHBRING  8EA-M0S8ES. 

BOW  TO  OATHBa  MOSSBS. 

Go  to  the  shore  at  low  tide,  after  a  hlow  from 
the  sea.  The  best  time  is  after  the  moon  falls, 
for  the  tides  are  lowest  then.  Examine  nar^ 
rowly  everything  on  the  sand  and  on  the  rocks, 
and  take  np  with  your  stiok  (which  you  had 
better  have  stout  enough  somewhat  to  steady 
your  steps  in  passing  over  slimy  rocks)  every- 
thing you  see  that  looks  nearest  Kke  nothing. 
Then  fish  all  you  can  of  the  same  sort  from  the 
waves.  Pick  for  bright  colors ;  but  do  not  al- 
ways reject  dull  ones.  They  often  change  to 
bright,  or  at  least  deep  hues  after  pressing.  Put 
thom,  with  salt  water,  in  your  pail,  and  when 
you  get  home  take  a  fine  stick,  or  a  large  nee* 
die,  and  having  poured  your  treasures  into  a 
bowl,  slip  a  piece  of  paper  under  them,  one  at 
a  time,  and  fioat  and  pick  them  out ;  then  lift 
them  carefully,  gently,  tenderly  from  the  water, 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry.  When  perfectly 
dry,  place  them  betiveen  pasteboards  and  press 
them  for  several  hours.  The  heavier  the  pres- 
sure the  better.  By  the  time  they  are  done  you 
will  appreciate  them,  if  no  one  else  does.  It  is 
no  easy  task  properly  to  do  them.  For  amuse- 
ment, to  secure  gifls  for  dear  friends  far  away, 
&c.,  it  is  very  well ;  but  if  one  was  obliged  to 
chase  and  watch  the  cea,  to  be  out  in  storms 
(for  a  stormy  time  i»  often  best  for  this  bus- 
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iBfl«),  and  to  "  pat  on'' 
VMldo'l  it  h%  ardooiui  f 


for  a  living, 


wmrni  xoera0  abb  rouvD. 

Howes  are  found  in  all  waters  from  pole  to 
pole;  bat  thej  abound  maeh  more  on  some 
ihores  than  on  others.  In  the  boiling  springs, 
in  snlphnr  springs,  amid  the  eternal  snows  of 
monntainsy  and  almost  everywhere  where  there 
IB  much  mobtnre  they  are  found.  Thej  are  of 
ill  forms  and  sisesy  some  requiring  the  aid  of 
a  mierosoope  to  be  seen  bj  naman  eyes,  and 
some  of  monstrous  siae,  having  stems  larger 
thin  the  trunks  of  the  largest  trees.  These 
bat  are  the  growth  of  the  depths  of  the  Paoifie 
—probably  also  of  the  Atlantio— -ooean.  Their 
leaves  rival  in  siae  those  of  the  palm. 

The  colors  of  sea  mosses  are  green,  olive  and 
red.  These  oolors  are  ehanged  or  modified  bv 
a  vuiety  of  eircumstanoes,  and  they  are  of  all 
ehades— from  almost  white  to  almost  black. 
The  green  mosses  grow  in  shallow  water,  and 
b  both  ealt  water  and  fresh. 

Alga  is  the  general  name  for  mosses  of  riv- 
en, mows,  springs  and  seas.  Green  is  most 
eommon  at  the  poles;  olive  in  the  temperate 
looes,  aod  red  in  the  tropics.  This  is  true  of 
speeies ;  but  the  individual  may  so  abound  in 
any  latitude  as  to  give  to  the  careless  observer 
a  wrong  imptession.  The  olive  algso  are  found 
at  half- tide  mark;  .as  they  go  deeper  they 
become  darker  in  hue.  Red  algse  love  deep 
wster,  and  we  think  they  are  particularly 
aadous  to  keep  out  of  the  reaoh  of  our  handb 
and  sticks.  Boiling  turns  many  of  the  mosses 
men,  aod  deepens  the  red  of  others ;  this  we 
disoorercd  to  our  astonishment  by  a  ludicrous 
aocident.  As  the  fine  reds  begin  to  decay  they 
•aBUDie  yellow  tints.  Many  mosses,  or  plants, 
is  they  are,  perhaps,  more  properly  called, 
while  under  water,  waving  about  with  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  show  brilliant  oolors,  which  they 
lose  on  being  taken  out.  Many  change  color 
on  being  pressed.  Exposure  to  wind  and  rain 
heighten  the  reds  to  brilliant  scarlet  or  orange, 
and  some  of  them,  by  being  dipped  into  fresh 
vater,  become  bright  orange ;  wnile  some  of 
the  browns,  being  dipped  into  fresh  water, 
become  purple  or  pink.  They  are  generally  of 
a  very  delicate  appearance,  and  a  novioe  is 
afiiid  to  touch  lest  she  spoil  them.  Some  seem 
to  be  mere  film,  or  slime,  and  it  requires  very 
great  skill  and  patience  to  arrange  them.  But 
it  pays  for  the  trouble,  as  the  ^finest  ones  are, 
vhen  well  arranged  on  paper,  the  most  beau- 
lifal.  Delicate  and  frail  as  they  appear,  they 
are  too  tough  and  strong  to  be  safely  pinched  or 
palled  apart,  in  thinning  them  (as  must  be  done 
to  many)  for  pressing.  They  should  be  cut,  or 
they  will  be  likely  to  be  mined. 

AlgsD  are,  I  believe,  produced  from  the  seed. 
They  grow  upon  rocks — ^we  see  them  at  low 
tide — but  not  the  finest  ones,  until  the  very 


lowest  tides  after  the  full  moon.  They  are  said 
to  be  difierent  in  distant  seas,  but  this  is  with- 
out reference  to  latitude. 

It  was  not  alone  to*  beautify  the  pea,  and 
to  busy  snd  delight  these  women  with  long 
sticks,  that  aigse  were  formed.  They  serve  for 
food  and  shelter  to  hoards  of  little  animals, 
which  are  the  food  of  fishes,  Algsd  also  serve 
to  purify  the  water.  We  see  them  freely  dis* 
charge  oxygen,  in  sparkling  bubbles.  They 
also  serve  for  food  for  man  and  beast.  The 
edible  nests  of  China,  some  of  which  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  are  made  of  atgse,  and 
leaves  of  algss  are  by  some  savages  used  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  water  fresh.  Sheep  and 
goats  eagerly  devour  what  is  cast  up  on  north- 
em  coasts.  In  fevers,  what  we  people  of  the 
provinces  call  dalse  is  said  to  be  very  cooling. 
It  is  much  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  food. 
Children  buy  it  as  they  would  candy,  and 
chew  it  raw.  It  is  dalse,  t  think,  that  Scotch, 
Irish  and  Norway  sheep  and  goats  eat. 

£very  one  knows  what  is  done  with  Irish 
moss.  To  all  readers  who  desire  more  particu- 
lar information  of  mosses  I  commend  ^*  Harvey's 
British  Algss,''  which  I  never  read,  and 
'<  Kiogsley's  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  which  I 
never  saw ;  but  which  probably  will  much  in- 
stmot  you.  ^s  for  me,  I  can  stop  to  tell  no 
more  j  the  tide  is  out ;  I  go  a-mossing.    A.  M. 

From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
A  VOICE  FROM    SGTPT    ON   THE    AQX    OF   THS 

PENTATEUCH. 

To  what  age  does  the  Pentateuch  belong? 
Is  it,  fts  a  whole,  the  production  of  Moses,  or 
was  it  written,  as  some  say,  in  much  later 
times  ?  Till  eomparatively  recent  times  the  ' 
uniforni  answer  to  this  question  has  been,  <*  The 
Pentateuch  belongs  to  the  age  of  Moses,  not  of 
Samuel,  or  of  Sara  j  and  the  book  was  written 
as  a  whole  by  Moses,  or  under  his  guidance. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  regartled  as  his 
work.''  Speaking  generally,  I  repeat,  for  there 
are  passages— Lameeh^s-prophecy,  for  example, 
and  Miriam's  song— which  Moses  did  not  origi- 
nate, but  only  insert;  and  there  are  other  pass- 
ages— the  later  names  of  plaoes,  for  example, 
the  list  of  some  of  the  dukes  of  £dom,  the  ae- 
count  of  his  own  death — which  must  have  been 
added  by  another  later  hand.  With  such  ex- 
ceptions, the  Pentateuch  is  quoted  and  referred 
to  by  all  Jewish  tradition,  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  by  the  Old  Testament  itself,  from  the  x 
book  of  Joshua  down  to  the  book  of  Malachi, 
as  the  book,  the  law  of  Moses,  '<  the  man  of 
Ood."  The  law,  (the  system  of  justice  and 
types)  was  given  throvgh  Moses;  grace  and 
truth  (the  system  of  mercy  and  realities)  eame 
to  he  through^  Jesus  Christ.  (John  i.  17.) 

On  the  specific  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateueh  the  monuments  of  Egypt  have 
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to  Beif.iDstraction  in  this,  u  in  &1I  other  bo-  I 
compiiahmente,  are  exceptional  exam  plea,  and 
U  maybedoubted  if  even  thus  might  not  bare  I 
reached  a  higher  exoellence,  aided  by  the  r  ^^*r, 

geitionB  of  another  mind.   Properly  ouW  "/^fiSL 

Conversation   would  have  an  infloar  /  'i^f 

veloping  the  whule  being,  of  a  kin-'  -•'-<*</" 


J-'  vtMks  on  the  PeDlateneh  are  n- 

^  BtadentB  are  nntnrally  looking  for 

p'lfeaee,  Kpfpt  snpplieB  it.     Errorie  re- 

iird  tnith  confirmed  by  her  teachiog. 

iples  ve  have   mentioned,  though 

'i^J^^li^y  give  an  idea  of  the  natnre  of  the  argnnieiil, 


ii,.*"     =--■--— ----61  •" --•-         ,  ,  >- 'i/ ^/»fM  no  fair  idea  of  its  atrentrth  or  imprenire- 

«l-r  T..  '■"^'^  ^t  ?:"■!«*"'        -i'yj^j^-     Jor.  fi"t  °f  «».  "  th'  "Prment  ii «.. 
exercise,  Thonght  and  Affeotir-  -:iJrjl^^l„ 

»biie  all  the  atorea  of  Men-        , ;  ^'i-^JZ'fl  I 


-of  Imagination  find 
CoDveraatioD  iasoc 
featatioaa  and  neoeo-' 
perfection  ool;  thr'^ 
whole  \n 
it  frill  o< 
portion  \ 
plete. 
sbould  ii 
of  tbu  T 
mod  8> 


«",f7i« -id  of  Canaan, 
^^*wt  in   not   as  the 
(boa  iraieredst  it  with 
tbe  fcil'8  ""wJ  ralleya,  that 

^L  IP  of  heaven  ^  *  *  the 

p,  )d  are  always  upon  it, 

,  the  year  even    until 

«  (fatOTally  it  would  be 

^''''^"'^Mi't^*  "iter  and  the  first  hearers 
^M'^^i  «re  familiar  with  Egypt,  its 
fi^'^i  ^liww*-    ^°  """  "''°  ''"*''  nothing 
J„-^  *"  0  »"<'  *'"  ^'^  "''  '''*  ^''*'  *''*  ^"'^ 
^  (J^^^jljiDp  of  Zoan  wonld  be  no  guide  to 
af  *'"'    of  Hebron.     The  "  foot- watering  "  of 
(Jis  *^^uld  have  snggested  no  signifioant  oon- 
JiWi,  one  who  had  no  remembraDce  uf  the 
IT***  jeoce  of  the  o  mntry  on  this  river ;  nor 
''^^d  tl>^  f^*  ^^*-  *^°  ''7™  "'  *^°  ^"'^  "^'^ 
'"en  tl>o  land  from  the  beginniag  of  the  year 
u'tlie  eod,  have  meaning  for  one  who  koew  not 
),oir  for  months  in  Egypt  the   fields  are  appa- 
rently desertod  of  Grod,  and  have  to  be  yatered 
^  the  expense  of  exhansiing  and.  destructive 
toil.  /  Add  to  this,  that  between  the  Exode  and 
(be  reigo  of  Solomon— from  four  hnndred  and 
^fty  years  [the   eommon   ohronotogy]   to   six 
liiuidred    and   upwards — there   was  no  inter- 
conrse  between  Egyptiaoa  and  Jews ;  and  the- 
eonolneioD  seems  irresistible — these  words  were 
written  by  a  man    who  knew  Egypt ;  and  for 
men    who  knew   Egypt ;  that  is,   they 
written  in  the  age  of  tbe  Esode  itself. 

This  kind  of  proof,  it  will  readily  be  si 
not  peonliar  to  Egypt,  or  to  Soriplnre.  Abont 
sixty  years  a^  tiie  anbnryiDg  of  Hercalanenm 
and  Pompeii  brooght  to  light  remains  which 
illoatrate  the  oaBtoms  of  aaoient  Rome,  and 
now  serve  to  explain  allasions  and  statoments 
in  ancient  olasaio  writers.  In  onr  own  day,  tb« 
researches  preeecnted  by  Laytrd  and  others  on 
^e  plains  of  Shinaar  have  done  mneb  to  itlas; 
trate  and  oon&rm  old  i^reniclee  of  Assyrian 
life  and  history.  Every  musetua  of  antiquities 
treasures  up  some  relie  to  whieh  men  appeal 
for  purposes  of  eipontion  or  of  defenoe  \  and 


irgitnent  ii 
lalative,  and  depends  largely  on  the  nuinitroF 
coincidences,  no  tpeoimens*  cao  do  jnstice  to 
this  anaKty.  Then,  faither,  these  eiatnplH 
are  taken  entirely  from  the  Pentatencb.  The 
faet  referred  to,)  and  the  allneioo  to  Egjpl,  ire 
both  given  in  one  snd  tbe  same  passage.  There 
is  therefore  wanting  the  obvlons  on  designed  aea 
which  makes  eiroomstantial  evidence  so  con- 
olnsive  to  moat  minds.  Tbe  bets  in  all  tbeii 
falneBS  inolode  ooiDcidences  very  nnmeruus, 
and  between  documents  completely  independent. 
On  the  monuments  of  Egypt  we  luve  the  printe 
and  public  life  of  the  Egyptian  people  depicted 
with  the  utmost  minnteneaa.  The  scenes  are  u 
ft«sh  as  if  they  had  been  finished  only  a  few 
years  ago.  They  were  not  painted,  moreover, 
to  npply  evidence,  or  to  explain  Soriptan. 
The  two  moflt  ancient  reoords  have  come  bd- 
expectedly  into  onr  bands,  the  one  written,  thi 
other  painted ;  and  if  they  confirm  each  other, 
the  evidcace,  because  incidental,  ii  felt  to  be, 
on  that  very  ground,  tbe  more  impressive. 

Let  us  take  an  example  or  two.  In  PaleatJot 
iron  was  the  metaf  commonly  used  for  imp]^ 
ments  of  war.  Tbe  Canisnitcs  hid  chariots  of 
iron.  It  was  iron  David  prepared  in  absn- 
dance.  There  are  still  in  Lebanon  traces  of 
iron  works  of  very  ancient  date,  large  quantitiea 
of  refnse  being  still  to  be  seen  at  some  distsoeo 
from  the  mines,  hut  in  the  neighborhood  of  oak 
forests,  the  wood  of  which  wss  used  in  smelting. 
Yet,  on  the  Exode,  it  is  not  of  irorkers  of  iron 
we  read,  but  of  workers  in  brass,  and  they  an 
mentioned  again  and  again.  Whether  the 
brass  were  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lino,  the 
brass  of  later  times,  or  of  copper  and  tin,  the 
bronse  of  later  times,  the  use  of  such  a  metil 
olearly  iinpliee  considerable  skill  in  metallnrgj  ] 
and,  in  fkct,  it  is  the  very  metal  of  whioh  h- 
cient  Egyptian  weapons, — swords,  knivta,  lad 
even  bows, — are  generally  made.  For  agee  the 
art  of  tompering  nraas  so  as  to  make  it  elastic, 
was  unknown  ;  nor  is  it  now  easy  to  nnder- 
stand  how  tbe  process  was  so  perfect  as  it  mait 
have  been  in  Eg^t. 

Tbe  Egyptians  were  long  ftmons  for  thnr 
skill  in  ari^eiy.  and  naturally,  Hagar,  lbs 
Egyptian  maid  of  Sarah,  tanght  her  son  the 
art  of  ber  ooontry,  and  Libmad  became  u 
areher. 

Qaite  ineidentally  we  gather  from  the  hialorir 
of  Joseph's  imprisoament  that  there  was  wite 
in  Egypt,  and  from  the  Psalms  that  vines  were 
grown  ^re.     Heradotna,  who  lived  forsosM 
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^  residence  of  Joseph's  wife,  and 

\  or  fiye  hundred  years  before 

\ai  Tines  were  not  growfl  in 

\ amenta,  on  the  other  hand, 

paintings  of  vine  calture  and  of 

jia^iog.     Drunken  men,  and  even  wo- 

••«  are  seea  carried  home  by  bead  and  heels 
00  the  shoulders  of  their  servants,  and  yet  the 
calture  of  the  vine  was  evidently  difficult. 
More  laborers  seem  required  to  water  the  plants 
and  dress  the  trees,  than  were  required  for  any 
other  kind  of  growth,  and  the  branches  were 
generally  email.  Hence,  when  the  spies  re- 
taraed  with  *^  grapes  of  Eshcol,"  the  sise  natu- 
lallj  filled  with  amazement  a  people  who  had 
been  accustomed  only  to  the  grapes  of  the  land 
of  Ham.  Hence,  also,  the  narrative  must  have 
been  written  not  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  but 
in  the  age  of  the  monuments. 

In  the  same  history  the  baker  is  represented 
as  carrying  his  basket,  upon  his  hecui.  The 
usual  way  of  carrying  burdens  in  Syria  was  on 
the  side,  or  on  the  back,  or  on  the  shoulders. 
Oq  the  monuments  men  are  represented  as 
carrying  them  io  the  way  which  the  Pentateuch 
deecribes. 

Glancing  through  the  monuments  there  are 
several  facts  that  strike  an  observer  as  signifi- 
east.  The  variety  of  employments  is  remark- 
able. Here  are  agricoltnrists,  shepherds, — a 
degraded  class,  aeparently— -fishermen,  hunters, 
men  of  all  trades,  all  working  apart,  and  as 
distinet  castes ;  and  yet  agriculture  is  evidently 
the  favorite  pursuit.  Here  is  corn  in  abifn- 
daooe.  In  seasons  of  deficient  harvests  else- 
where, a  jouroey  to  Egypt,  the  granary  of  the 
world,  as  it  seems,  is  very  likely  to  be  the  re- 
source of  1^  pastoral  tribe,  and  that  tribe  will 
fiod  there  a  subdivision  of  labor,  and  a  degree 
of  artificial  civilization  not  common  in  purely 
agrieultural  countries,  and  certainly  not  common 
io  Syria. 

Surrounding  the  monarch,  on  some  of  these 
BODuments,  are  various  classes  of  rulers.  Here 
are  priests,  anointed  for  their  office  by  Ood  and 
the  king ;  warrior  chiefs,  second  only  to  the 
nooareh — the  whole  indicating  social  institu- 
tions unlike  anything  in  those  days  in  their 
vicinity.  Tkere  was,  in  fact,  nothing  like  it 
nearer  than  India.  These  are  "  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Pharoah.^' 

In  all  these  scenes,  moreover,  there  is  a  free- 
dom of  domestic  Hie  very  wnlike  the  .restraint 
of  most  Eastern  nations.  The  women  are  gen* 
erally  unveiled,  and  seem  to  have  as  much 
liberty  as  in  modern  Europe..  AAer  the  time 
of  the  Persian  conquest  (B.  0.  850)  this  ceased 
in  Egypt. 

But  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  these 
paintings.  The  Egyptians  are  all  beardless 
uen,  they  and  their  servants.  A  few  toil-worn 
men  and  a  few  mourners  have  their  beards 


half-grown ;  and  now  and  then  the  rapidity  d 
the  conquests  of  some  great  warrior— as  of 
Barneses — ^is  indicated  by  the  state  of  his  beard, 
which  he  has  evidently  had  no  time  to  remove. 
But  generally  their  faces  are  quite  smooth ;  and 
so  Joseph  <^  shavee  "  when  summoned  into  the 
presenee  of  Pharoah. 

Here  are  men  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
odious  to  the  Egyptians, — not  from  earliest 
times,  indeed,  but  still  from  remote  antiquity. 
They  are  seen  crushed  under  the  ohariot-wheeki 
of  the  kings ;  they  are  figured  as  supporters  of 
vases  and  seats;  they  are  dragged  as  slaves 
through  the  markets,  and  massacred  without 
mercy.  Sometimes  they  are  painted  on  the 
soles  of  shoes  and  sandals,  as  the  easiest  way  oC 
treading  them  down.  These  are  the  shepherds, 
who  were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians^ 
though  not  to  the  people  of  Arabia  or  iSyria. 

Here  are  chairs  and  chair-makers.  Yisitora 
nt  at  table  in  a  way  quite  unusual  in  late  Jewish 
his^ry ;  not  all,  indeed,  for  at  common  meak 
the  people  sit  on  their  limbs,  which  are  doubled 
under  tdem ;  but  on  great  occasions  chairs  are 
used  as  stately  and  as  formal  as  any  in  Europe. 
(Gen.  xliii.  83.) 

Here,  again,  is  the  gold  chain  of  office ;  here 
the  signet  ring,  which  was  presented  to  the 
man  who  was  made  tizier ;  here  the  white  fine 
linen  with  which  foreigners  were  clothed  when 
they  were  naturalized,  and  became  members  of 
the  Egyptian  aristocracy. 

Compare  with  these  scenes  the  facts  inciden- 
tally mentioned  in  Joseph's  history  (Gen.  zli.  14: 
xl.  16:  xlvi.  84)  and  the  naturalness  and  conse- 
quent truthfulness  of  the  narrative  will  at  once 
appear.  The  history  must  have  been  written 
by  one  who  knew  Egypt,  and  who  lived  before 
the  customs  of  the  country  had  materially 
changed. 

Such  is  a. sample,  and  a  very  inadequate 
sample,  of  the  facts  which  the  Egyptain  monu- 
ments disclose.;  and  we  shall  rejoice  if  this 
brief  notice  succeeds  in  directing  attention  to 
the  studies  which  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  on 
all  parts  of  Scripture,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  supply  additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Moses. 
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The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Associattoa  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  rec|lTed  the  foU 
lowing  amovnta  since  last  report : — 

From  City  contribntiona $3ie.0e 

flsaay  M.  LAme,  Treaturer^ 
No.  30  N.  Third  8t. 
Philada.,  5tb  mo.  5,  1806. 

IT£MS. 
Thb  PaojacTSDRasso-AicBaiOiLa  TaLioRiPH  Livb.— ^ 
The  flQiiKDary  of  a  report  drawn  up  by  Col.  Bulklej, 
chief  of  the  expedition  despatched  to  survey  the 
ronte  of  the  Busso- American  telegraph  line,  contains 
the  information  that  "  The  most  distaift  regions  te 
the  north  through  which  the  telegraph  line  will  be 
carried  offer  no  serious  obstacles  either  to  the  ooa- 
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be^ia  ti"*  Jiabtn  of  ibe  apeoimen*  of  natoral    £a   l 
ff»*  *r       '^K're  beft  eoTlscted  anrpais  all  expeeta-     U"'  ' 
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^(*«"     <?P«*  ^yj.  Senate  called  np  the  PoM^fflce 

«/'^'^a"*^„  bill,  «nd  •ft"  "Ofli  diBcoMioi*  tbe 
t-^p^^'^judoient,  limlttDg  tbe  appoiating  power 
^pP^iK^^ljcot,  vaapaBted.  It  proridea  Ifaat  "no 
**^b«  *"ien:""''ff  "  performing  the  dntiet  of  any 
of*  o"  trhieh  bylaw  are  reqaired  to  be  filled  br 
^Stci'^'ice  •■"'  '!<"""'"  of  'be  Senate,  sball,  before 
f*  -^ "itron  "T  the  Senate,  receire  any  a.laty  or 
^oer'*     tion  for  bii  Berricet.  onleai  he  bo  commli-       - 
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{■tiog  aod  outstanding  oblipitionB  of  the  United  otokiss  *  wuoi 
gtaleaihall  be  funded.  It  will  be  known  aiconioli-  ?  "."ilS,""!?'}! 
dated  B'""^  •"'^  ~"' '■- '— ' "• -■ ■---     ■'"*••  "^"H  ""o 't' 


d  will  be  free  from  all  ti 
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arer,    whether    nalionsl,  Slate,  mnDicipal,   or  local      AraftUivi^fpvOiuiU.  iJnni  aiiBaUnea.Tabla  Llanu.k^'klM 

debt  will  be  paid  off  in  tbiitj-BTO  year*.     Referred    i|^.  t.,!.^.  a-         ^  tJiaiMawooDT 

to  toe  Commitlce  on   Finance.      The  bill  to  author-     TO^  Arih  Mueet.  PhUadatfMa 

lie  a  telelegraph  to  Cuba  wa«  form-iEIy  pajged  upon,    i urnXBRrULS BOAitDiiKi  hcUuui.  iruit  buvb, iti 

and  now  walw  tbe  signatnre  of  the  PreBident.  I  '-'    **•  On — '-■-  ""•■  "■ ""  *—  " — •-— 

The  Honee,  among  other.,  paeaed  the  following  tbla^ttiLiMi. 
bllll:  onemakingappropciationfortheiupportofthe  VorfartharpartlnilHBi 
Freedmen'B  Bureau  ;  one  to  regulate  tbe  carriage  of  4IWt»«1  pnunpala.  i 
pMtengeri  in  iteamabipa  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  emigration  ;  and  alio  tbe  (ubitituia  for  tbe  origi- 
nal Niagara  ehip-canal  bill.  A  rcBoiutlon  was  adopt- 
•d  ordering  an  inretiigation  Into  ths  alleged  boanty 
flranda  in  New  York;  aleo  one  requesliog  the  Presi- 
dftnttocaaleau  intsBtigatjoa  into  the  caeeBOfalleged 
deitilntlon  among  the  people  of  Northern  Alabama. 
A  Joint  roBol^tion  to  send  on  commiBBlooerB  to  Parii 
to  make  drawings  of  the  pateutad  machinery  to  he 
eiblbited  Ihere,  w a*  laid  on  the  table.  The  report  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  Ouba  telegraph  bill 
wa*  Bgrscd  to.  The  Senate  bill  for  the  admieaion  of 
Oolorado  waa  paiaed.  A  reiolntion  waa  paaaed  oon- 
gratnlatlng  tbe  people  of  Saaaia  upon  the  eecape  of 
tbe  Emperor  From  aiiaBaination  aimed  at  him  on  ao' 
vonnt  of  bii  liberal  prlnclplea. 

Tsi  FaiKDNK.— Tbe  report  of  H.  H.  GmikBbank, 
Commiaeioner  of  tbe  Preedmen'a  Bureau  for  the  Slate    N*! 
of  Alabama,,  for  three   montba,  ehowa   that   relief     -    ' 
ddrtogtbe  1>t  mo.  waa  eitended   by  that  barean, 
■ader  the  authority  of  the  National  Ooverument, 
with  the  kid  of  the  loyal  citiien*  of  the  country,  to    sMtf. 
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iy»r  f  rlendo*  Intelligeaear. 

MIMOIB  OV  THB  LATB  JOHN  WATSON,  OF 
CANADA  WEST. 
(Condnded  ftvm  page  147.) 

The  notes  of  cor  friend  J.  W.  here  close. 
The  compiler  sbw  him  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  last  son,  Thomas,  and  fonod  him  irulj 
cheerful  and  resigned  to  the  insoratahle  ways  of 
Profidenoe.  He  was  able,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1864, 
and  the  sweet  amiability  of  disposition  then 
erinced,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he 
oame  in  contact.  Until  within  a  few  davs  of  his 
death  his  meetings  at  home  were  regnlarly  at- 
tended; and  on  First-day,  the  1st  of  First 
month,  1865,  he  was  engag^  in  vocal  testimony, 
expressive  of  a  concern  that  those  present 
might  be  more  earnest  in  laboring  after  a  firm 
establishment  on  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesns,  in  the 
soal,  and  that  they  might  take  heed  to  and 
obey  the  secret  impressions  of  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong,  testifying  that  these  im* 
pressions  emanated  from  that  Divine  power  or 
prinotple  by  which  all  are  saved.  This  salva- 
tion ccHBCs  by  obeying  the  still  small  voice 
spoken  distinctly  to  the  understanding  of  every 
rational  creature. 

In  the  evening  he  was  attacked  with  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  sickness.  The  following 
account  was  kindly  iumished  by  one  of  his 
relatives,  who  was  with  him  much  of  the  time 
till  his  close  :  He  says,  "  On  hearing,  Second- 


day,  that  he  was  taken  very  ill,  1  drove  over  to 
see  him.  As  I  entered  the  room,  he  reached 
out  his  hand  and  said,  *  Dear  James,  all  has 
been  done  for  me  that  can  be,  and  all  that  re- 
mains now  is  to'^bear  my  pain  with  patienoe.' 
And  in  this  patient  state  he  appeared  to  be 
much  preserved,  often  remarking  to  his  neigh- 
bors, as  they  came  in  to  see  him, '  that  he  was 
going  home.' 

''  Third  day. — This  morning  found  him  suffer- 
ing greatly.  His  mind  was  much  oomposed| 
and  would  flow  out  in  extacies  of  love  to  those 
around  him;  and  not  embracing  them  only,  but 
wishing  well  to  mankind,  the  world  over.— > 
He  was  often  heard  in  supplication  to  his 
Heavenly  Father  for  strength  to  bear  this 
severe  trial  with  patience,  and  that  he  might 
not  give  wav  to  murmuring.  He  often  spoke 
encouragingly  to  those  about  him,  giving  much 
good  and  wholesome  advice,  which  I  doubt  not 
will  be  lofag  remembered.  Taking  his  grand- 
son, C.  Watson,  by  the  hand,  he  said,  *  My  dear 
grandson,  be  a  good  boy ;  be  kind  to  thy  mother 
and  to  thy  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  strive  to 
live  so  that  thou  will  feel  kind  to  every  one,  and 
Ood  will  reward  thee.  And,  above  all,  attend, 
to  the  inshinings  of  Jesus  Ohrist  in  thy  own. 
soul )  for  it  is  by  attending  to  the  manifestations^ 
of  this  light  within,  that  cleanses  from  ail  sin,, 
and  purifies  and  fits  us  for  the  Heavenly 
Father's  use ;'  with  more  to  the  sameefiect.''  The 
solemn  stillness  that  appeared  to  pervade  every 
mind  present,  manifested  the  power  and  iafla- 
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ence  wfth  which  the  wor^fl  were  uttered,  and 
made  a  deep  impression  on  all. 

^^Fourihrday. — As  it  drew  near  meeting  time, 
I  said  something  ahoat  it  being  Preparatiye 
Meeting  day,  and  that  it  was  near  the  time  to 
go.  He  remarked,  <  Dear  J&mes^  keep  thy  eye 
single  to  the  light  that  shines  within,  and  it  will 
guide  thee  into  all  trnth,  and  thus  it  will  open 
to  thy  understanding  all  that  is  required  of 
thee  to  do;  if  thee  will  be  obedient  to  its  mani- 
festations, it  will  establish  thee  on  the  sure 
foundation,  even  the  Book,  Christ  Jesus.  Per 
severe  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  thou  will  be- 
come a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house  that  shall  go 
no  more  out' 

*<  This  afternoon,  after  passing  through  much 
suffering,  he  asked  them  to  pray  for  him,  that 
he  might  be  released  from  this  severe  trial  by  a 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  body.  And  with  a 
look  such  as  only  extreme  suffering  might  in- 
duce, he  turned  to  his  wife  and  said,  ^  My  dear, 
canst  thou  not  pray  for  me?'  She  answered, 
<  We  have  prayed  for  thee.  I  have  prayed  for 
thee  from  tne  very  depths  of  my  heart.  Oh, 
be  patient,  my  dear,  and  it  will  all  be  well  in 
the  Lord's  time  f  then  bowed  her  head  for  a  few 
moments,  and  broke  forth  in  a  most  touching 
supplication  in  his  behalf,  during  which  he  lay 
perfectly  quiet,  and  appeared  to  be  strengthened 
at  the  close. 

"FiftJ^day, — His  suff<»ing8  through  the  day 
were  very  great,  and  he  remarked  it  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  too  much  for  human  nature 
to  bear }  but  was,  through  mercy,  enabled  to 
say, '  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done.' 
This  evening,  he  was  favored  with  an  unusually 
long  spell  of  apparent  ease,  during  which  time 
his  mind  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  viewing 
and  meditating  on  the  never-ending  glories  of 
the  celestial  state.  He  came  out  of  this  with 
the  expression, '  Oh,  the  beauty,  the  glory  of 
that  Heavenly  sight  I  I  would  not  have  missed 
seeing  it  for  a  world.' 

<'  Sixih-dc^. — He  had  not  much  to  aay,  but 
what  he  did  was  very  appropriate,  and  he  rec<^- 
nised  all  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with. 
In  the  twilight  of  tlue  evening,  after  pasaing 
through  a  sevete  seasgn  of  distresSy  he  ex- 
claimed, '  What  shall  I  do,  my  dear,  itb  so  try- 
ing?' then  in  a  few  seconds  said, '  Oh,  how  I 
pity  those  that  put  their  trust  in  fine  gold ; 
what  will  it  do  for  them  in  an  hour  like  this  f 
He  then  rested  on  my  arm  quite  calmly  and 
composed  in  mind,  his  eyes  closed,  and  to  ap- 
pearance was  wrapped  in  solemn  meditation,  his 
elbows  resting  on  the  bed,  with  his  hands  ex- 
tending upwards,  and  moving  as  with  a  love- 
iospiring  motion  for  several  minutes.  He  then 
let  them  down,  and  said,  *  It  is  finished;'  and 
added,  afWr  a  little  time,  *  I  fee!  the  w^orld  to 
be  reeeding  from  me ;'  and,  soon  after, '  I  feel 
my  (beolties  are  gmng.' 


'^  Seventh-d'iy. — All  day  he  was  gradually 
sinking ;  and  his  last  Words  were  those  of  en- 
dearment to  his  wife  and  brother.  Toward 
evening,  without  a  sigh  or  struggle^  his  ifflmcr- 
tal  spirit  took  its  flight,  in  the  8t$th  year  of  his 

age." 

The  annexed  tribute  to  his  memory  was 
written  by  a  young  friend  in  his  nmghborhood, 
and  sent  us  for  publication. 

"  Death  has  again  been  in  our  midst,  and  a 
great  and  good  man  has  fallen.  He  was  great 
because  he  was  good,  and  good  because  he  earlj 
submitted  his  will  to  the  yoke  of  Christ  This 
lightened  the  burdens  of  vigorons  manhood, 
and  sustained  him  during  his  declining  yeara. 

*'l  know  not  how  he  was  first  induced  to  par- 
take of  the  waters  of  life,  for  many  and  variou 
are  the  means  employed  by  our  Heavenij 
Father  to  draw  the  minds  of  his  children  nearai 
to  himself.  It  is  of  the  beautiful  effects  of  this 
dedication  of  heart,  as  exemplified  in  the  life 
and  character  of  this  deai^eparted  friend  and 
father  in  Israel,  that  I  would  speak,  sacred, 
though  self-imposed,  I  feel  this  attempt  to  pay 
fitting  tribute  to  departed  worth.  « 

*<  One  of  the  early  settlors  of  our  favored 
country,  he  endured  the  struggles  and  priya- 
tions  of  pioneer  life ;  but  obeying  the  injanctioQ 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righ- 
teousneev,  the  accompanying  promise  was  in  his 
case  fully  verified,  for  his  wilderness  home  be- 
came one  of  beauty,  and  was  surrounded  by  the 
ccftnforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

"  Here,  with  the  deroted  partner  of  his  declin- 
ing years,  in  the  society  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  in  the  midst  of  an  endeared  cirele 
of  friends  and  relatives,  his  days  glided  peace- 
fully away ;  but  one  by  one  some  of  the  tender- 
est  ties  which  bound  him  to  earth  were  loosened, 
and  only  a  few  months  before  his  own  decease, 
his  last  surviving  son  preceded  him  to  the  silent 
grave.  In  adversity's  dark  hour,  he  was  enabled 
to  feel  the  sustaining  presence  of  the  Power  that 
wounds  only  to  heal ;  and  he  passed  from  each 
ordeal  firmer  in  faith  and  stronger  in  reliance 
on  the  arm  of  his  Redeemer. 

'*  And  now  he  too  is  gone,  and  forever ;  no 
more  can  we  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  coun- 
sel; no  more  shall  we  behold  his  venerable 
form  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  no  more  shall  we 
listen  to  those  mild  words  of  exhortation  or  en- 
treaty ;  no  more  shall  we  feel  the  irarm  preseoie 
of  the  enfeebled  hand,  speaking  volumes  of  af- 
fection. But  why  do  we  weep?  The  long 
captive  spirit  has  left  the  shackles  of  mortality, 
and  we  doubt  not  is  resting  in  the  bosom  of  its 
Father  and  its  Ood. 

<<  The  mandate  was  neither  unlocked  for  or 
unwelcome. 

^  *He  bad  long  been  waiting  for  the  day 
Whose  atiH  twilight  soaiy  closing 
Steals  the  trembling  soul  away.' 
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<•  And  the  morn  that  usherod  ia  the  eighty- 

flereDth  aDniveiwy  of  hie  birthy  told  of  hifl 

peftoefal  eiilt  from  die  ehoree  of  time. 

"  *  Gently  the  passing  spirit  fled 
Sasuined  by  grace  Dirine.' 

"  How  immeaaimble  the  extent  of  the  influ- 

eoee  of  snch  a  life." 
Weiti  Chuhch;  C.  W.,  lOth  mo.  25, 1805. 


i«»-^ 


Circamfltances  may  mould  the  e^tternal  char- 
acter ioto  a  becoming  form,  hut  principle  alone, 
added  to  the  severe  discipline  of  the  habits  iind 
dispositions,  can  make  the  man  internally  good. 
— Rays  of  Light. 


<•»■ 


APPEAL  ON  THS  SXTBJSCT  OF  THS  ACOtTMUtA* 
TION  OP  WEALTH. 

Addruted  to  the  Soculy  of  Friendtf  tuually  catted 

Quaken,  indmdua&jf  and  collectively, 

(Oonclnded  ftom  p*g»150).. 

Bat  if  they  mean  by  independence  such  a  mo- 
neyed situation  as  shlU  place  their  children  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  frowns  and  crosses  and  vi- 
ciflsitudes  of  the  world,  so  that  no  thought  or 
care  shall  be  necessary  for  the  means  of  their 
own  livelihood,  I  i«ar  they  are  procuring  a 
sitoation  for  them  which  will  be  injunous  even 
to  their  temporal  interests  as  men.  The  matter 
then  seems  to  me  to  be  brought  to  this  ques- 
tion, Whether  it  is  better — I  mean  as  a  general 
proposition — ^to  bring  up  children  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  such  a  moderate  portion  of  wealthy 
that  they  shall  see  the  neoessity  of  relying  wpon 
their  owa  honest  endeavors  and  the  Divine  sup- 
port, or  to  bring  them  up  with  such  notions  of 
isdependenee,  that,  in  the  pride  and  exultation 
of  their  hearts,  they  may  be  induced  to  account 
themselves  mighty,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
power  and  proyidenoe  of  Qod  f  If  we  look  into 
the  world  for  an  anewer  to  this  questioUy  ire 
should  find  no  greater  calami^  than  that  of 
having  children  an  affluent  independenee. 

Saoh,  then,  are  the  opinions  of  a  man  of  acute 
intelligence,  and  who  has  had  very  extended 
opportunities  of  observing  human  nature  as  it 
exists  in  sodety  generally,  who  has  especial  in- 
troductions to  the  very  bosom  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  to  whom  must  be  allowed  the  crodit 
of  having  acted  in  importan  t  affairs  for  eonscienoe' 
BiJce. 

The  '^  money-getting  spirit,''  in  other  words, 
the  earthly  mindedness,  of  which  this  author 
feared  the  danger  fifteen  years  ago,  is  most  mani- 
festly increasing  with  rapidity,  and  is  much 
too  generally  prevalent;  but  it  is  not  universal. 
Among  the  living  members  of  the  Society;  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  too  general  rule^  of  men  who  have 
ooosoientiously  abstained  from  seeking  riches, 
bat  who  are  equally  remote  from  that  external 
and  studious  display  of  privation,  for  which  we 
find  no  example  but  in  blind  devotees  and  shal- 


low enthusiasts,  of  men  whose  bright  example 
shines  in  their  motio,  adopted  fr6m  the  writings 
of  the  apostf e,  who  s&id,  ^  Let  your  moderation ' 
appear  unto  all  men." 

The  word  moderation  is  full  of  importance ;' 
but  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  devoid  of 
practical  illustration  in  the  life  of  a  Quaker,  to 
whom  are  applicable  the  words  of  the  poet: 
*'  Dive$  agri$j  dives  poiitie  infoenare  nummis** 
May  it  bet  be  said  that  such  a  man,  whatsoever 
may  be  his  external  appearance,  or  the  profes- 
sion of  his  fiaith,  must  have  swerved  so  greatly 
from  the  oommaods  of  his  pattern  and  preceptor, 
so  completely  broken  one  link  ia  the  chain  of 
'<  practice,''  that  if  the  injunotions  of  Christ  be 
binding  upon  his  followers,  it  may  reasonably 
be  doubted,  fiom  the  admission  of  Quaker  au* 
thorities,  whether  he  can  be  a  real  Christian  at 
heart  f  But  when  we  ^all  perceive  such  an 
one,  one  so  remote  from  obeying  the  com- 
mand against  accumulation,  living  at  ease,  and 
enjoying  every  luxury,  save  that  of  external 
splendor,  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  by  teaching 
publicly,  or  by  active  oo  operation  in  the  '<  dis- 
cipline "  of  the  Society,  saying  to  its  members 
in  the  language  of  conduct,  <<  Follow  me,''  for  I 
profess  to  *<  follow  Christ,''  shall  we  not  be 
tempted  to  hesitate,  as  doubting  his  fitness,  and 
to  reply  to  such  an  one,  '^  First  pull  out  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  V^ 

But  moderation.  Christian  moderation,  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  of  various  interpreta- 
tion. •  He  who  has  been  nurtured  in  the  expec- 
tation of  riches,  of  being  tried  with  plentiful  es- 
tates, as  Woolman  expresses  it,  who  has  been 
delicately  fed,  and  taught,  never  to  help  him- 
self, when  other  help  ean  be  obtained — a  being 
thus  dependent  must  sacrifice  much,  even  more 
perhaps,  than  Christian  faith  would  demand,  or 
Christian  fortitude  eould  bear,  if  he  were  at 
once  to  <<  flive  all  to  the  poor/'  and  bear  his 
cross  in  luisolute  poverty  and  privation.  Buh 
vast  IS  the  gulf  between  the  one  state  and  the 
other^  and  midway  lies  moderation,  a  modera- 
tion which,  while  it  allows  the  comforts  of  life 
to  the  possessor,  permits  him  to  minister  to  the 
needy,  and  even  to  deprive  himself  of  some 
personal  luxuries,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the 
''  luxury  of  doing  good  "  to  others. 

There  have  indeed  been  those  in  the  Sooiety 
who  have  furnbhed  notable  examples  of  moa- 
crating  their  own  desires,  and  in  very  different 
ways.  One  remarkable  instance  of  a  truly 
great  and  rioh  Quaker  must  still  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  his  survivors,  who  so  moderated 
his  living;  below  his  means,  as  to  expend  about 
one- tenth  of  his  splendid  income,  and  dispose  of 
nine4enths  of  it  in  well  selected  offioos  of  kind- 
ness to  his  fellow  creatures,  both  publio  and 
private.  Peace  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man ! 
for  he  deserved  while  living  the  appl  ius#  of 
the  good,  and  multitudes  partook  of  )  Is  bounty. 
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who  never  heard  of  the  donor.  Bat  ii  may  still 
be  eeked,  whether,  if  this  Tery  man  had  been 
in  his  earlier  days  as  muoh  of  a  heartfelt  Chris- 
tian as  be  became  in  bis  riper  years,  be  conld 
have  aconmnlated  possessions  so  great  as  were 
bis  J  Bat  if  bis  largesses  were  intended  as  an 
atonement,  may  we  not  say  that  it  was  oom- 
plete. 

Sneb  a  ebaraoter  presents  an  exalted  view  of 
vital  Christianity ;  bat  let  as  turn  to  another  ia- 
stanee  of  the  same  tenor,  that  is  to  say,  illns- 
trating  also  the  force  of  religion  npon  the  mind 
of  the  devoted ;  bat  in  bow  diverse  a  proposi- 
tion I  There  onoe  lived,  not  Car  from  Lon- 
don, a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
the  bnmbie  ocenpation  of  a  mole-catcher;  and 
be  was  lowly  as  was  his  oecnpation.  This 
man,  poedessiog  extraordinary  skill,  was  em- 
ployed to  dear  the  grounds  of  a  rich  man ;  and 
after  saoceeding  completely,  his  demands  were 
so  exceedingly  moderate — so  very  small — as 
to  surprise  his  employer  into  the  ejaculation, 
<<  Why,  you  cannot  live  upon  so  little ;  consider 
bow  long  you  have  been  here  I'^  The  reply  be- 
came the  man,  though  aged  and  a  cripple,  ^'  Oh 
yes,  I  can,  and  give  away  a  tenth  too/'  This 
bumble  and  bumble-minded  man  the  writer  re- 
members to  have  seen  with  a  benignant  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  wbich  spoke  that  all  was 
peace  within. 

Yet  may  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  seal  of 
this  man  in  fulfilling  what  he  esteemed  to  be  bis 
religious  duty,  erred,  though  on  the  side  favor- 
able  to  virtue,  in  not  receiving  so  much  as  was 
bis  just  due  from  his  rich  employer  J  A  pocket 
so  barely  furnished  as  was  bb,  was  indeed  too 
mesgre  for  so  enlarged  a  mind  ;  and  if  be  bad 
received  the  reasonable  reward  of  his  labor,  bis 
bounty  to  those  still  poorer  than  himself  might 
have  been  stretched  beyond  bis  limit  of  a  tenth. 
Equally,  perhaps,  is  to  be  regretted  the  conduct 
of  another  exeellent  man,  whose  name'sinee  be 
published  it  as  an  author,  mav  be  quoted  with- 
out offence.  John  Fry,  of  Sutton  Benger,  in 
Wiltshire,  retired  from  the  cares  of  business 
with  what  he  esteemed  a  competence,  namely, 
the  very  moderate  sum 'of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

With  an  income  so  slender,  and  which  would 
afford  for  a  family,  consisting  of  himself,  his 
wife  and  a  servant,  a  daily  repast  scarcely  more 
luxurious  than  that  of  the  Boman  meal,  **  a 
radish  and  an  egg,"  bow  cramped  when  be  saw 
the  necessitous,  must  have  been  the  mind  of  a 
min  of  his  benevolent  feelings ;  but  his  motto 
seems  to  have  been,  *<  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches ;"  and  the  extreme  moderation  of  his 
desires  will  best  be  told  by  the  following  effort 
of  his  muse  while  he  was  yet  in  trade,  and  be- 
fore bis  income  had  reached  his  own  point  of 
competence : 


^  As  wishing  will  neither  proenre  nor  prevent, 
I  hope  to  coDttane  mj  state  of  content ; 
And  yield  to  mj  lot  with  a  proper  Bubmhsion, 
And  think  mjB%if  blessed  in  mj  present  condition. 
I'll  not  seek  for  riches  becanse  of  their  snares, 
Nor  jet  for  more  buiiness,  becanse  of  its  cares ; 
Bnt  thankfuDj  nse  what  boantj  of  Hearen 
Has  fornished  as  needfal  nor  sparingly  giren, 
A  mind  free  from  gnilt,  and  possessing  tme  peaetf, 
Oh,  these  are  the  riches  I  wish  to  increase ! 
For  a  state  betwixt  ease  and  a  eonstant  employ, 
Is  the  state  I  #0Qld  choose,  and  the  state  I  enjoy." 

Hence,  if  these  two  illustrious  examples  of 
moderation  may  be  deemed  too  severe,  that  of  the 
philosopher  who  broke  bis  pitcher  when  be  saw 
a  boy  drink  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  cannot 
be  recommended  to  the  Christian ;  but  when, 
in  opposition  to  such  extreme  privation,  we  see 
the  owner  of  great  possessions  in  a  broad  beaver 
and  ample  garments,. studiously  divested  of 
ornament,  the  external  badges  of  high  profes- 
sorship, and  bis  spouse  beside  him  in  a  diminu- 
tive bonnet  of  peculiar  plainness,  seated  in  a 
carriage  of  the  most  modern  taste,  and  wanting 
little  more  than  the  splendor  of  emblazoned 
arms  on  the  harness,  and  on  the  panel,  to  ren- 
der it  as  oonspicuonsly  elegant  as  the  most 
fashionable  equipage  in  the  park,  surely  the 
world  will  decide  that  such  can  scarcely  be 
what  they  profess,  idf- denying  Christisns  ;  for 
the  world  is  not  so  easily  decei? ed ;  it  pereeives 
that  the  possessors  are  worldlings  at  heart,  and 
smiles  at  their  self  delusion. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  the  use  of  carriages, 
as  altogether  unbecoming  the  high  professor, 
that  these  remarks  are  levelled,  but  simply 
against  that  incongruity  of  garb  and  accommo- 
dation, which  too  of^en  is  to  be  perceived. 
There  may  exist  many  substantial  reasons  for 
the  possession ;  but  its  appearance  sbodld  rea- 
sonably accord  with  the  externals  of  the  owner, 
and  with  bis  profession ;  it  should  seem  rather 
for  use  than  for  show. 

In  the  full  persuasion  that  the  moderation  spo- 
ken of  by  the  apostle,  when  be  said  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  **  Let  your  moderation  appear  unto  all 
men,^'  oould  not  have  extended  on  the  one  band 
to  vast  accumulation,  nor  on  the  other  to  the 
deprivation  of  comforts  and  conveniences,  such 
as  may  justly  belong  to  the  Christian  without 
offence  to  the  command, ''  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures,''  let  us  advert  to  two  of  the 
various  states  in  whicb  Christian  forbearance 
may  be  said  to  be  put  to  the  test 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  suppose — and  the 
supposition  is  not  without  precedent — that  a 
Quaker  becomes  possessed  by  patrimony,  or  by 
descent  of  some  kind,  of  a  fortune  more  than 
amply  sufficient  for  bis  own  reasonable  wants. 
If  in  this  case  he  involve  himself  in  "  the  cares 
of  this  world,"  by  entering  into  business  or 
speculation  to  increase  that  whicb  is  already 
more  than  ample  for  supplying  th^  moderate 
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deaires  of  the  true  Christian,  and  if  he  so  far 
ontstep  moderation,  as  to  indulge  himself  in  a 
large  establishment,  as  regards  his  hoase,  his 
carriages;  and  his  number  of  servants,  is  not 
such  a  man  chargeable  with  the  offeooe  of 
"  ooTeiousness  ?"  Such  an  one,  it  is  true,  may 
be  hospitable  and  indulgent  to  the  poor,  but  he 
eoyets  more  than  Christian  moderation,  even 
thoQgh  his  mansion  should  be  less,  and  his 
carriages  and  servants  less  splendid  and  numer- 
ous than  those  of  "  Sir  Thomas  or  Mj  Lord." 

Let  us  again  suppose  a  Quaker,  born  in  hum* 
ble  life,  and  educated  in  humble  views,  to  be  so 
mnmnstai^ced,  that  bj  the  great  extension  of 
his  oommercial  concerns,  or  by  vast  speculations, 
he  has  the  power  of  enriching  himself  and  his 
childfeD,  is  he  justified  in  so  doing  as  a  Chris- 
tian f  And  even  if  he  could  boast  with  the 
yoang  man  formerly,  that  he  had  kept  invio* 
iable  all  the  moral  obligations  from  his  youth  up, 
yet  would  he  not  break  one  of  the  positive  in- 
junctions of  the  Founder  of  his  religion,  and 
would  he  not  prepare  for  his  children  the  wings 
spoken  of  by  the  historian  Clarkson,  who  says 
that  '<  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  though  there  are 
many  amiable  exceptions,  that  ^^e  worst  eocamples 
ui  it  (the  Society  of  Quakers)  are  generally 
among  the  children  of  the  rich  !  These  presently 
take  wings  and  fly  away ;  so  that,  falling  into 
the  corruptive  and  destructive  fashions  of  the 
times,  their  parents  have  only  been  heaping  up 
riches,  not  knowing  who  were  to  gather  them." 

Now  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  Society 
to  assert  that  there  are  to  be  found  within  it 
many  examples  of  both  these  cases.  What,  then, 
shall  we  saj  f  But  let  us  carry  the  supposition 
a  little  further,  and  imagine  men  thus  offending 
in  their  own  persons  the  Christian  injunction 
against  great  accumulation,  and  preparing  for 
their  children  the  means  by  which  they  or 
their  immediate  descendants  are  to  quit  the 
standard  perhaps  for  ever  (for  Clarkson  says, 
that  the  Quakers  themselves  acknowledge,  "  that 
if  men  grow  rich  in  the  Society,  their  grand- 
children generally  leave  it") — let  us  imagine 
that  these  very  men  (can  they  be  termed  heart- 
felt Quakers  ?)  are  themselves  ''elders  or  over- 
seers "  in  its  chnrch,  or  officiate  as  ministers  at 
its  altar,— what,  then,  shall  we  say  f  Why,  that 
while  with  one  hand  they  pretend  to  steady  and 
support  the  ark,  they  are,  with  the  other,  to 
use  the  words  of  Clarkson,  sowing  '<  the  seeds 
of  a  regular  and  successive  decrease ''  of  that 
Society  for  which  they  pretend  so  much  affec- 
tion and  regard ;  and  is  not  this  the  least  that 
can  be  said  ?  But  the  example  set  by  such 
men  is  eyen  more  pernicious  to  their  own  So- 
eiety  generally,  than  to  themselves  and  their 
offspring. 

Who  is  so  self-confident  as  to  suppose  that 
he  may  not  imitate  the  minister,  the  elder,  and 
the  high  professor,  of  his  own  church  1  and  thus^ 


without  seizing  on  the  better  part  as  a  model 
for  their  conduct,  the  younger,  or  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  flock,  seek  to  emulate  them  only  in 
their  wealth  and  their  enjoyment,  and  thus 
drink  in  poison,  fatal  to  '^  self-denial,"  from  the 
very  source  whence  they  are  taught  to  look  for 
consolation  and  support. 

Again  :  this  class  of  the  high  professors  in  the 
Quaker  church  (that  is,  of  those  who,  while  they 
preach  self-denial,  and  do  actually  practice  it  in 
their  dress  and  demeanor,  possess  most  worldly 
luxuries,  aud  the  means  of  obtaining  them  all), 
are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  such  of  their 
members  as,  either  from  education  or  thought- 
lessness, exhibit  less  of  the  externals  of  humil- 
ity, but  yet  who  do  not  gratify  self  more,  in 
their  houses,  and  furniture,  and  servants,  and 
equipages.  For  these  perceiving  the  self  denial 
of  the  high  professor,  who  is  rich,  to  be  partial 
and  incompletCi  and  therefore  only  a  *'  mixed 
obedience,"  do  not  scruple  in  thinking  them- 
selves justified  in  advancing  one  step  farther  in 
the  course  of  indulgence,  and  of  allowing  them- 
selves the  additional  gratification  of  more  nearly 
approximating  the  fashions  of  the  day  in  their 
external  appearance. 

And  is  not  this  advance  upon  the  mnnners 
and  maxims  of  the  world,  this  progress  to  an 
amalgamation  with  it,  which,  though  slight  in 
the  parent,  is  often  complete  in  the  child, — Co 
be  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  influence 
and  example  of  its  affluent  members?  The' 
children  of  the  rich  professor  are  rarely  so  ob- 
viously correct  in  their  dress  as  their  parents ; 
who,  allowing  a  trifle  of  that  elegaLce  which  be- 
longs to  affluence  and  station,  it  is  soon  per- 
ceived and  admired  by  the  child,  whose  little 
feelings  of  ambition  to  vie  with  others  finer  than 
itself,  are  easily  aroused ;  again  something  is 
allowed  to  youth  by  the  parent,  so  that,  taking 
the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  ere  the  dawn  of 
manhood,  he  mingles  with  the  world  as  one  of 
its  own. 

Thus,  assuming  that  there  does  in  reality 
belong  to  "  plainness  of  dress,"  that  importance 
which  the  Quakers  affix  to  it,  are  not  the  rieh 
among  them  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the 
spoliation  of  their  own  testimonies  ?  for  the 
'^peculiarities  of  conversation  and  carriage"  will 
soon  follow,  when  that  of ''  appearance  "  is  lost. 
The  influence  of  riches  is  enormously  great, 
and  the  example  of  the  rich  spreads  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  contagion. 

And  is  it  credible,  that  the  mind  of  the  man 
— whether  priest  or  layman — which  is  so  closer 
ly  allied  to  the  earth,  as  to  be  six  days  in  the 
week  pursuing  with  avidity  the  accumulation 
of  wealth-— eagerly  pursuing  old  plans  and  de- 
vising new — shall,  on  the  seventh,  when  he  pre- 
tends (to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  to 
apply  it  as  the  preacher  applies  it)  to  **  offer  up 
himself  a  living  sacrifice,"  so  oompletely  master 
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the  imagiDiDgs  of  the  rest  of  tlie  week,  as  to 
forget  them  on  the  "  First-day ''  in  the  meeting  f 
And  if  he  do  not— if  he  bring  the  '^  money- 
changers  into  the  temple/' — if  forgetfnl  of  the 
nature  of  that  ;Spiritual  worship,  which  is  so 
oonspicaous  a  feature  in  the  system  adopted  by 
Friends,  and  of  that  essential  shutting  out  of 
the  earth  and  earthly  things,  in  order  to  become 
recipient  of  heavenly — if  he  there  continue  to 
ponder,  and  plan,. and  contriye — is  not  this  the 
worship  of  Mammon  J 


4i»> 


PBOyiDENGE. 

Those  who  sincerely  desire  to  be  in  the 
stream  of  Proyidence  will  be  carried  onwards 
by  it  through  every  moment,  to  the  end  of  life. 
There  may  be  seasons  of  anxiety  and  doubt ; 
there  may  be  times  of  trouble  and  affliction } 
but  all  these  things  are  overruled  for  the  ul- 
timate good  of  those  who  keep  the  Lord  before 
them,  and  swerve  not  willingly  from  the  path  of 
duty.  Be  it  our  wisdom,  therefore,  as  it  is  our 
duty,  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  divine  order,  and 
all  things  shall  work  together  for  our  good. 

HOW  TO  MAKS  OHILDBEN   HAPPY. 

*<  Little  things,  on  litUe  wiogs, 
Bear  little  sonls  to  heaven." 

It  is  very  usual  with  us,  who  have  advanced  to 

the  time  of  "  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,^'  who 

are  burdened  with  the  increasing  weight  of  years 

and  responsibilities,  and  who  realize  to  the  iull 

the  poet's  assertion,  that  this  is  a 

<* Changeful  life; 
So  manifold  in  cares  tbat  everj  day 
Brings  its  own  harden  with  it  f* 

I  say,  it  is  very  common  thing  for  us  to  say  to 
our  children :  ^'Ah,  now  is  your  happy  time,  fiow 
is  your  season  of  enjoyment,  now  you  have 
nothing  to  trouble  and  nothing  to  annoy  yon, 
only  to  sing  and  play ;  oh,  if  2  could  but  be 
young  again  I"  etc.  etc.  To  a  great  extent  this 
IS  I  true.  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  con- 
stituted childhood  with  a  capacity  for  receiving 
pleasure  from  every  trifle ;  and  who  can  doubt 
this  as  he  watches  its  free,  joyous  movements, 
hears  its  melodious  laughter,  or  gazes  on  its 
sunny. face  ?  The  cunning  little  ones  seem  to 
have  found  out  the  long-desirod  secret  of  "  set- 
ting a  trap  to  catch  sunbeams." 

Still,  it  has  often  struck  us  that  the  daily 
life  of  a  child  is  not  so  happy  as  it  might  be. 
It  stabs  us  to  the  very  heart  to  see  a  little  heed- 
less offender  roughly  chidden,  or  even  person- 
ally chastised,  for  an  accident  caused  it  may  be 
by  the  superabundance  of  its  joyous  activity. 
Perhaps  a  curly- pated  urchin,  goaded  on  by 
the  excess  of  nis  infantile  curiosity,  surrep- 
titiously gives  a  prick  to  his  elastic  ball, ''  to 
see  what  makes  it  jump.''  The  toy  is  spoiled, 
it  is  true,  which  is  a  great  pity,  but  still  worse 
is   it    to    hear    the    upbraidings  which    are 


showered  upon  his  defenceless  head  by  mother 
or  nurse.    How  much  better  would  it  he  to  re- 
prove him  gently  for  what  can  hardly  be  called 
a  punishable  act,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  same 
opportunity  to  give  him  a  simple  lesson  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  which  would  nevei  be  forgotten. 
Or  again,  we  have  known  severe  correction  to 
have  followed  the  spontaneous  confession  of  a  ^ 
fault,  when  the  little  culprit,  at  the  expense 
of  a  vast  amount  of  sensibility  and  timidity, 
has  stammered  forth  the  burden  that  has  been 
lying  on  his  mind  for  hours,  only  to  be  met  by 
harsh  and  injudicious  severity.  What  can  such 
a  parent  expect  as  the  result  of  his  discipline, 
but  future  falsehoods,  or  sly  attempts  at  con- 
cealment 1    This  reminds  us  of  an  incident  that 
happened  to  us  the  other  day.     While  walking 
in  the  street,  we  passed  two  or  three  children 
in  earnest  conversation  :  their  looks  and  tones 
attracted  our  attention,  more  especially  the  sen- 
tence uttered  by  one  as  we  passed,  '*  My  mother 
never  spoke  a  rough  word  to  me."     We  invol- 
untarily turned  and  looked  at  the  boy.     There 
he  stood,  a  sturdy- looking  little  fellow,  in  fustian 
jacket  and  corduroy  trowers,  but  with  such  a 
beaming,  happy  fece,  as  is  not  often  to  be  seen 
in  a  poor  man's  child.     And  who  can  wonder 
at  the  look  of  care  and  depression  that  is  often 
visible    in    children   who    are    snubbed,  and 
twitted,  and  snapped  at  constantly  ?    Of  course 
we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  children  are  fre- 
quently  placed  in  such  unhappy  circumstances  ; 
yet,  how  few  parents  can  claim  the  compliment 
that  Cowper  pays  to  his  mother,  when  he  speaks 
of  her 

«'  Constant  flow  of  love  that  knew  no  fall. 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes." 

When  we  think  of  the  trifles,  the^very  no- 
things,  tbat  will  make  a  child  happy  for  days 
and  weeks,  it  makes  one  sigh  to  think  how 
seldom  they  are  bestowed  on  them.  *^  Little 
things  please  little  minds,"  we  sometimes  hear 
uttered  with  a  half-contemptuous  smile.  Fathers 
and  mothers,  be  thankful  that  is  so  I  Be  thank- 
ful that  a  h&ndful  of  wild  flowers,  a  ripe  and 
ruddy  apple,  a  few  blocks  of  wood,  or  a  peacock's 
feather,  will  make  your  child  shout  for  joy,  and 
cause  his  dancings  limbs  to  bear  witness  to  the 
lightness  of  his  heart  We  have  known  a  child 
amused  for  a'  long  winter's  day,  when  cold  and 
sleet  have  confin^  him  to  the  fireside,  by  half 
an  hour's  patient  instruction,  some  paper,  and 
a  pair  of  scissors;  while  his  bright,  intelligent 
eyes  have  borne  testimony  to  his  triumph  over 
the  miniature  boats  and  ships  that  he  has 
constructed.  We  repeat,  that  no  work  is 
easier  or  so  well  paid  as  the  amusement  of 
children. 

«  Their's  is  the  snashme  of  the  breast ;'' 
and  many  a  gentle  word,  or  encouraging  caress, 
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is  treasured  in  their  hearts,  to  be  repaid  at  seme 
fvtare  time  bj  simple  attentions  ia  illQefl|B. 

Neper  allow  yow  children  to  he  idle.  Idle- 
ness is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  a  child  who  is 
allowed  to  hang  listlessly  over  the  fire,  and 
loange  aboat  on  easy  obair  or  sofa,  will  assuredly 
be  a  burden  in  time  to  come.  If  he  appears 
wearied  of  his  toys,  draw  him  kindly  to  you, 
and  tell  or  read  some  simple  story  \  if  possible, 
^t  him  to  copy  some  animal  or  bird  meotioned 
IB  it ;  show  him  how  to  fabrioate  a  walnut-shell 
boat,  or  a  fly- catcher,  or  an  ornament  for  the 
bed- room  candlestick,  or  some  coarse  netting  for 
eabbace^nets,  or  some  spills  for  lighting  candles. 
And  let  him  see  that  you  value  his  work;  by 
%nng  U.  Nothing  damps  a  child's  pleasure 
nore^  after  he  has  completed  some  wonderful 
fiiiuieation,  which  is  to  accomplish  marvels  in 
the  domestic  department,  than  to  see  it  laid 
a^de  as  useless,  or  smiled  at  superciliously.  Use 
it,  if  it  be  possible ;  or,  still  better,  assist  him 
in  making  a  more  perfect  one.  It  always  seenfes 
more  difficult  to  amuse  boys  than  girls,  because 
it  is  thought  effeminate  to  instruct  them  in 
many  things  with  which  giris  are  acquainted. 
This  we  believe  to  be  a  grand  mistake.  We 
knew  a  fitmily  where  all  the  childreo^  both  boys 
and  girls,  were  taught  knitting  and  netting. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  make  their  marble  bags 
for  them,  and  certainly  marvellous  and  gorge- 
ous in  the  extreme  were  the  colors  they  se- 
lected ;  still|  they  were  more  prised  by  them 
than  any  fabrications  that  could  he  purchased^ 
besides  encouraging  a  taste  for  industry  and  a 
love  for  domestic  life.  Our  readers  may  smile, 
but  thisa  fact  The  boys  hailed  the  if  inter  even- 
ings with  pleasure,  when  they  kept  time  with 
their  busy  fingers  to  the  narration  of  some 
startling  adventure,  or  school  exploit,  and,  far 
from  becoming  '*  feminized,"  grew  up  domes- 
ticated in  their  tastes^  and  unlike  the  shifVleas 
creatures  men  usually  are  in  the  liema  of  but- 
tons and  strings.  Always  accept  the  home- 
mano&etures  of  your  bovs,  if  urged  upon  you. 
Many  a  happy  hour  will  be  passed  by  joux  little 
son,  if  he  knows  that  the  rough  piece  of  wood 
which  he  is  so  elaborately  carving  into  some 
m^hical  and  extinct  animal  vrill  be  accepted 
with  a  smile  and  treasured  with  love. 

Give  your  children  a  love  far  nature.  It  wea 
our  favored  lot  ta  be  brought  up  by  a  loving,  in^ 
telligenty  Christian  mother,  and  never  shall  we 
cease  to  feel  gratitude  to  Ifbr  memory  for  the 
many  pleasant  hours  her  early  lessons  hare  in- 
aared  us.  From  ehildheod  we  were  trained  to 
admire  and  love  natural  objects.  What  an  ova- 
tion was  performed  in  honor  of  the  first  violet, 
and  what  a  joyous  discovery  it  was  to  espy  the 
first  pale  primrose  of  the  season  !  Even  after 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  trial,  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness retnros  at  the  reooUeetion  of  these  innocent 
ple^oras  J  of  the  approral  she  never  omitted  to 


manifest  at  in  lications  of  a  desire  to  solve,  any 
of  the  many  wonders  of  leaf,  and  bud,  and 
flower  j  of  the  pleasures  with  which  she  would 
survey  our  collections  of  variegated  snail-shells, 
or  the  arrangement  of  all  the  varities  of  grasses 
we  could  collect  She  also  allowed  us  to  feed 
caterpillars,  (always,  however,  being  most  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  kindness  with  which  they  were 
treated,)  and  no  words  could  describe  our  de- 
light as  we  watched  the  wondrous  change  into 
chrysalis  and  butterfly,  while  she  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  still 
more  wondrous  transformation  of  the  human 
body.  The  evening  hours  of  an  intelligent, 
child  might  be  profitably  employed  in  arrang- 
ing tft  shells,  grasses,  flowers,  etc.,  collected 
during  the  summer,  placing  them  carefully  on 
paper  or  card,  and  writing  the  description  of 
their  classes,  orders,  or  parts  beneath.  Live 
pets,  also,  deserve  notice  here,  since  tending, 
feeding,  and  nursing  them  aff^ord  great  delight 
to  children,  and  foster  their  kindly  feelings. 

By  all  means  encourage  brothers  and  sisters 
to  love  the  same  amusements.     Of  course  those 
of  an  intellectual  kind  are  meant,  since  we  have 
no  desire  to  transform  our  boys  into  women,  or 
to  make  our  girls  romps.    But,  in  the  study  of 
botany,  or  natural  history,  one  may  materially 
aid  the  other.     The  boy  will  exhibit  more  cour- 
age  and  dexterity  in  securing  the  prizes,  which 
the  <'  neat-lvanded  Phillis ''  can  more  deliber- 
ately manipulate  and  examine ;  or  the  girl  may 
make  a  very  pretty  drawing  of  the  various  but- 
terflies, beetles,  etc.,  which  the  boy  may  color; 
while  the  neatest  writer  may  add  the  descrip- 
tion.   A  oharftaing  little  volume  might  thus  be 
commenced  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  which 
both  would  enjoy  to  review  as  they  progress,  and 
mark  the  improv^ent  they  have  made.     Or, 
again,  a  boy  who  was  clever  as  a.carpenter  might 
be  directed  how  to  form  very  pretty  baskets  and 
vases  for  holding  the  flower-pots  in  the  draw- 
ing-room or  garden,  while  the  girl  could  cleverly^ 
decorate  them  with  pine  cones  (split  down  the 
centre  in  order  to  be  more  easily  glued,)  which, 
if  wished,  could  afterwards  be  varnished;  or 
bouquets  of  flowers  might  be  skeletonised  and 
bleached    at  the  sole   expense  of   time   and 
trouble^  and  thus  a  charming  ornament  for  the 
parlor  would  be  produced.     Hundreds  of  these 
little    employments   will    suggest    themselves 
to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  mother,  and  she 
will  then  be  spared  the  annoyance  of  a  listless, 
«  Wh^  skall  I  do  f    I  have  nothing  to  do  r 
that  too  often  degenerates  into  ill-humor  and 
peevishness.    Never  mind  how  trival  the  occu- 
pation^ so  that  it  be  but  useful,  and  trains  your 
child  to  an  abhorrence  of  idleness. 

Never  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  anstper  your 

children's  questions.    How  often  do  we  bear  the 

tart  reply,  *•  Tm  sure  I  don't  know,  child ;  pray 

I  don't  te^se  me  when  you  see  Tm  busy  r  This,  is 
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the  Barest  way  tosiant  tbe  growth  of  your  ohild'8 
mind.  It  ifl  ths  most  cmel  and  ruthless  con- 
duct possible,  thus  to  deny  a  child  the  informa- 
tion  for  which  he  craves,  and  to  allow  him  to  feel 
all  the  awkwardness  and  pain  to  which  igno- 
rance exposes  him.  Rather  hail  with  joy  these 
indications  of  a  growing  mind,  and  make  the 
little  inouirer  happy  by  drawing  him  to  yon 
with  a  kifis,  and  as  fall  and  patient  an  elacida- 
tion  as  he  may  reqaire. 

Make  your  children  happy  in  each  others  en- 
couraging them  to  feel  that  a  pleasare  enjoyed 
mlone  is  only  half  enjoyed.  If  one  of  them  buy 
only  a  farthing  sugar-stick,  teach  him  to  feel  a 
delight  in  offering  a  taste  to  all  tbe  re^.  As 
far  as  possible,  let  their  presents  to  eaon  other 
be  of  their  own  manufacture — not  purchases. 
Let  the  boys  carve  silk-wioders,  or  make  bone 
crochet  hooks,  or  copy  in  their  best  style  some 
favorite  poem,  transcribing  it  into  a  neat  manu- 
script volume,  perhaps  adorned  with  original 
illustrations.  Let  the  girls  make  bookmarks, 
satchels  for  schoolbooks,  or  a  leathern  cover  for 
some  favorite  volume.  Cherish  the  little  out- 
bursts of  affection  natural  to  them,  Do  not 
chide  your  boys  for  a  few  irrepressible  tears  at 
leaving  home  for  boarding  school,  nor  encour- 
age <<  manliness  "  at  the  expense  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  do  not  grudge  an  boor  bestowed 
upon  a  little  pains-taking  letter-writer  or 
juvenile  composer,  who  is  anxious  to  give  an 
account  of  various  home  details  to  the  absent 
one.  Let  him  write  two  or  three  sentences  of 
his  epistle  each  night,  over-looked  by  an  elder 
sister;  the  one  will  feel  happy  at  being  able 
to  instruct,  the  other  will  be  grateful  at  the 
sight  of  the  letters  that  grow  beneath  his  pen. 
By  any  means,  at  any  expense  of  trouble  to 

Gurself,  inake  home  happy  to  your  children ; 
;  it  always  remain  in  their  memories  as  a  type 
of  all  that  is  peaceful,  loving,  and  attractive ; 
let  them  constantly  revert  to  it  as  a  soothing 
remembrance  in  the  hours  of  pain,  sorrow,  or 
privation,  and  let  its  associations  be  so  hallowed 
and  precious  as  to  restrain  them  in  temptation 
and  strengthen  them  in  trial.  Yours  is  a  noble 
mission ;  oh,  parents^  I  see  that  ye  fulfil  it  with 
that  wisdom  and  gentleness  which  shall  prove 
you  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  honor  it  confers  I 
— I%e  LeiMure  Hour, 
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BWBET  OLD  AGS. 

God  sometimes  gives  to  man  a  guiltless  and 
holy  second  childhood,  in  which  the  soul  be- 
comes childlike,  not  childish,  and  the  facul- 
ties^ in  full  fruit  and  ripeness,  are  mellow, 
without  sign  of  decay.  This  is  that  thoughtful 
land  of  Beulah,  where  they  who  have  travelled 
manfully  the  Christian  way,  abide  awhile  to 
show  the  world  a  perfect  manhood. 

Life,  with  its  battles  and  its  sorrows,  lies  far 
behind  them }  the  soul  has  thrown  off  its  armor, 


and  sits  in  an  evening  undress,  of  calm  and 
holy  leisure.  Thrice  blessed  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  that  numberv  among  it  one  of 
these  not  yet  ascended  saints  I  Gentle  are  they 
and  tolerant,  and  apt  to  play  with  little  chil- 
dren; easy  to  be  pleased  with  little  pleasure.— r 
Gerftiantown  Telegraph. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  19, 1866. 

Feiends  Tbayxlling  in  the  Ministry. 
— Arden  Seaman  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  L.  I.,  to  attend 
Genesee  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  attend  and 
appoint  meetings  within  its  limits  as  way  opeas. 

Elisabeth  Pazson  has  obtained  a  minute 
from  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  to  attend 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 

Philadelphia  Yeaely  Meeting. — ^This 
body  convened  on  Second-day,  the  14th  inst. 
The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  held  two 
sessions  on  the  Seventh-day  previous.  On  First- 
day  all  the  houses  were  open  for  public  worship, 
and  the  several  meeting?  were  largely  attended. 
Many  Friends  are  with  us  from  neighboring 
Yearly  Meetings,  for  five  of  whom  minutes  were 
produced.  The  representatives  in  the  Men's 
meeting  were  present  except  seven;  in  the 
Women's,  except  six.  Epistles  were  received 
and  read  from  the  five  Yearly  Meetings  in  oor- 
respondence  with  us,  and  these  salutations  of 
love  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  value  in 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  bonds  which 
unite  us  in  Christian  fellowship.  To  essay 
replies  as  way  may  open  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  both  meetings. 

Time  wilF  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  no- 
tice this  week. 
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SWARTHMOEE    COLLEGE    BUILDING. — ^The 

Northeast  Comer- Stone  of  this  edifice  was 
laid  on  the  10th  inst.  Under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  a  clear  bright  sky,  a  company  of 
about  400  assembled  to  witness  this  important 
event.  Seats  had  been  arranged  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  part  of  the  audience,  and  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  Samuel  'Willits,  of  New 
York,  who  was  probably  the  senior  member  of 
the  Board  of  Mani^rs  present  It  was  stated 
that  letten  had  been  received  from  several  of 
our  Friends,  among  whom  were  Edward  H. 
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HcOUl,  of  the  Bo6too  Latin  School,  lA%xj  S. 
Lippinooit,  Sarmh  Hanfc  and  others.  Time  did 
not  admit  of  the  reading  of  all  the  letters^  hut 
ve  were  ioformed  of  their  purport ;  one  from 
8amael  M.  Jannej  was  xead^  in  whioh  be 
lajs: — 

<^  I  rngrel  that  I  cannot  be  present  on  that 
interestiog  occasion,  hot  my  heart  b  with  ^on 
io  the  cause  of  edncation  which  the  College  is 
intended  to  promote.  I  trnst  that  the  institn- 
tioD  will  be  foonded  on  the  inscmtable  princi- 
ples jof  trath  and  love,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
blessbg  to  the  yonth  of  oar  Society  and  others 
who  may  share  its  benefits,  not  only  in  oar  day, 
bot  in  fatnre  generations. 

The  improvement  of  the  talents  conferred  by 
a  bonntifal  Creator  is  a  duty  incombent  apon 
all,  and  in  rearing  the  saperBtraetare  of  know- 
ledge, each  generation  mast  avail  itself  of  the 
labors  and  discoveries  of  its  predecessors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  onr  higher  schools  and 
eoU^es  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  store  of  knowledge  accumulated  by 
the  wise  and  good  of  former  ages,  and  to  assist 
in  developing  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral 
principles.  In  executing  this  great  trust,  the 
teidier  of  youth  should  ever  remember  that 
the  development  of  the  intellect,  though  highly 
important,  is  of  £ir  less  value  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  moral  excellence,  and  that  the  benign 
priaeipleB  of  Christianity  can  alone  secure  hap- 
pinera  here  and  prepare  the  soul  for  eternal 
felicity." 

This  was  followed  by  an^appropriate  and  in- 
teresting address  from  the  President,  Edward 
Parrish,  some  extracts  from  which  will  be 
fbimd  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 

A  sine  box  was  then  produced,  into  which 
were  deposited  many  memorials  of  the  present 
time,  vis  :-«An  impression  of  the  seal  of  the 
institution,  a  piece  of  wood  taken  from  the 
meeting  house  built  by  Oeorge  Fox,  a  sprig  of 
svergreen  also  from  Swarthmore  preserved  in 
s  hermetically  sealed  glass  bottle,  a  photograph 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  building,  abandoned 
on  sccount  of  the  expense,  the  first  pamphlet 
in  regard  to  the  concern  by  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
the  first  subscription  paper  and  the  various 
areolars  that  have  been  issued,  the  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States,  postage  currency,  and 
Btamps,  a  oopy  of  Friend's  Intelligencer  and 
msny  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  day,  photo- 
grtphs  and  autographs  of  the  Managers,  and 
many  other  Friends,  and  a  few  additional  arti- 
cles contributed  impromptu.  The  box  was 
then  tightly  seakd  and  consigned  to  the  place 


prepared  for  it  in  the  granite  rock.  With  a 
solemn  feeling  we  watched  the  closing  of  the 
case  whose  opening  none  of  us  should  see,  but 
generations  yet  unborn,  when  this  edifice  shall 
have  fulfilled  its  object  and  crumbled  into  dost^ 
may  look  with  curiosity  and  instruction  upon 
these  types  of  a  departed  age,  and  from  their 
contemplation  learn  a  lesson  of  humility.  When 
the  company  had  resumed  their  seats,  Br. 
Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  a  brief  and 
interesting  address,  whioh  will  be  found  in 
another  column. 

After  further  remarks  by  Wm.  C.  Biddle  and 
others,  a  solemn  silence  succeeded  and  though 
no  vocal  prayer  was  uttered,  yet  desires  were 
raised  in  many  hearts  that  the  Divine  blessing 
might  prosper  this  weighty  and  important 
undertaking.  When  the  company  separated,  a 
short  time  was  spent  in  rambling  through  the 
woods,  in  viewing  the  building  preparations,  and 
in  enjoying  the  beautiful  prospect  from  the 
College  location.  AU  appeared  well  satisfied 
with  the  day's  duty  and  enjoyment.      , 


«M 


The  Children's  Friend. — We  have  re- 
ceived and  read  with  interest  the  first  number  of 
this  Monthly  Journal  for  the  Children.  Its  con* 
tents  are,  we  think,  calculated  to  awaken 
thought  and  impart  information.  ''  Praba 
Yema,''  a  sketch  of  the  earliest  flowering  plant 
of  our  country,  and  the  description  of  the  wood- 
cock in  '<  Natural  History,"  are  lively  andinter- 
esting,  and  have  a  tendency  to  quioken  observa- 
tion in  the  youthful  mind.  In  '^  Simplicity  of 
Language,"  views  and  arguments  are  presented 
which  it  b  well  occasionally  to  offer  to  our 
young  Vriends.  The  reviews  of  juvenile  books 
will  bring  to  the  notice  of  pafents,  works  that 
might  not  otherwise  arrest  their  attention. 

There  are  so  few  magazines  suitable  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  our  children,  that  we  welcome 
the  advent  of  one  whioh  promises  to  present 
truth  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form,  and  we 
hope  the  editor  will  receive  encouragement 
from  Friends  generally. 


!••> 


.  Mabbied,  on  the  19th  of  Foarth  month,  1866,  ac- 
cording  to  the  order  of  Friends,  John  W.  Pricb,  eon 
of  William  M.  and  Sarah  W.  Price,  to  'Elibabivr 
f  LOWBB,  daaghter  of  Thomas  and  Pbebe  Flower, 
(the  latter  deceased,)  members  of  Clear  Creek  Ko. 
Meeting,  Pntnam  Co.,  Illinois. 


— »  I 


DiBD,  of  a  cancer,  which  she  bore  with  patience 
and  reiignation,  on  the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  18C6, 


^ 
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%i  her  residence  at  Qlea  Gd?e,  Long  Island,  Pbibb, 
'Wife  of  Henry  TituSf  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 
In  her  death  sooietj  has  lost  a  faithful  burden  bearer. 
She  was  a  steady  attender  of  meetiogB  until  within  a 
•hort  time  of  her  death,  and  encouraged  her  family 
in  the  attendance  of  them.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  held  the  oflSce  of  Blder,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  that  of  Overseer  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

Died,  on  the  let  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Ledyard,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Pbiboilla 
Hajhis,  in  the  86ih  year  of  her  age ;  for  the  last  56 
years  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting.  Her 
•ickness  was  protracted,  but  she  bore  it  with  much 
resignation  and  even  cheerfulness,  eWnefng  that  her 
.mind  was  stayed  on  Ghod.  She  was  much  esteemed 
and  beloved,  not  only  by  her  particular  friends  and 
acquaintances,  but  by  the  community  at  large. 

,  on   the   24th   of  Fourth   month,   1866,  in 

Middletown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  28th  year  of  her 
age,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  B.  Newbold,  and 
daughter  of  Wm.  W.  and  Anna  Blakey;  a  member 
of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting. 

Extracts  from  the  Remarks  of  Edward  Par- 
RI8H,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  Comer- 
stone  of  Swarthmore  College, 

About  five  years  and  a  half  have  passed  since 
the  inception  of  the  project  which  has  taken 
form  in  Swarthmore  College ;  about  two,  since 
we  became  possessed  of  this  beautiful  site ;  and 
now  we  meet  to  take  the  first  formal  step 
toward  the  erection  of  the  edifice  wbich  is  to 
embody  oar  well-considered  plans  of  building. 
In  accordance  with  a  time-honored  custom,  we 
propose  to  deposit  in  this  most  eastern  corner 
of  the  centre  building,  a  oorner-etone,  contain- 
ing a  receptacle,  to  be  tightly  inclosed,  in  which 
we  shall  deposit  fitting  memorials  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  to  the  end  that  when,  centuries 
hence,  these  massive  walls  shall  be  demolished 
or  re- built,  the  antiquarian,  who,  with  eager 
curicsity,  shall  explore  our  work,  shall  find 
something  to  add  to  that  chain  of  facts  by 
which  men  instinctively  love  to  trace  the  pro- 

fress  of  the  ages.  Before  these  walls  shall  crum- 
le,  every  one  of  us,  with  our  plans  of  domestic 
enjoyment  and  of  personal  aggrandisement,  all 
our  family  and  social  interests  and  opnoern- 
ments,  will  be  forgotten.  The  absorbing  politi- 
cal questions,  which  now  so  tax  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  will  then  have  been  solved  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  No  one  living  can  predict,  except 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  that  future  which  shall 
become  the  present  before  the  tokens  which  we 
now  deposit  are  removed. 

It  may  teach  us  a  lesson  of  humility  to  think 
that  even  our  sectarian  theories  and  prejudices 
— the  faiths  many  and  the  forms  many  about 
which  men  contend,  and  with  which  they  build 
up  partitions  in  society,  are  transient  even  when 
compared  with  the  stones  and  mortar  which  the 
stalwart  mason  cements  into  his  solid  walls. 

The  set  phrases  in  which  the  theologian 
would  confine  the  universal  truths  of  Qod  will 
oease  to  have  their  conventional meaning,-*-8ome 
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of  the  words- will  beoome  obsolete,  perhaps  the 
finest  passages  will  sound  quaint,  to  those,  who, 
in  some  far  distant  time,  will  exhume  this  cor- 
ner stone,  and  with  curious  interest  seek  to  lay 
open  its  mysteries.  Let  none  accuse  us  of  per- 
sonal vanity  in  depositing  our  photographs  and 
autographs  in  this  box.  The  comments  they 
may  elicit  from  those  who  next  will  look  tipon 
them  will  be  harmless  to  excite  our  vanity  or  to 
wound  our  self-love ;  and  in  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity the  lineaments  of  some  who  have  shared  in 
this  work,  we  do  but  gratify,  in  our  sucoessoiB 
what  we  all  recognise  as  a  haormless  curiosity  in 
ourselves. 

This  occasion  marks  another  step  toward  the 
organisation  of  Swarthmore  College,  with  a  full 
corps  of  Professors  and  teachers,  and  complete 
facilities  for  imparting  sound  and  liberal  learn- 
ing ;  and  it  may  be  thought  appropriate  that  a 
concise  statelnent  should  now  be  given  of  the 
educational  views  which  have  influenced  its  origi- 
nators. 

Galled  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  mana- 
gers, and  without  my  own  solicitation,  to  pre- 
side over  its  organisation,  I  bring  to  the  work 
one  leading  qualification  of  which  I  am  con- 
8cious,--*a  thorough  conviction  of  the  utility, 
not  to  say  necessity,  of  the  establishment  of  our 
college,  coupled  with  a  high  ideal  of  what  such 
an  institution  ought  to  be^ 

That  our  attainment  will  fall  far  short  of  this 
ideal,  is  of  course  inevitable ;  but  our  ideal  is 
not  the  less  valuable  that  we  cannot  expect  in 
our  time  to  realize  its  complete  attainment. 

1.  We  aim  to  educate  the  sexes  together. 
Each  wing  of  our  building  will  be  separately 
allotted  to  one  or  the  other — ^the  collecting 
room,  dining-room,  library  and  class-rooms  are 
for  their  joint  occupancy.  The  grounds  will 
doubtless  be  in  some  degree  divided  and  ap- 
propriated for  their  separate  use,  while  in  many 
sports  they  will  participate  together.  Impressed 
with  the  great  loss  resulting  to  society  from  es- 
tranging young  men  and  women  from  each 
other,  during  the  years  that  are  especially  de- 
voted to  their  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, we  mean  to  seek  after  and  follow  the 
natural  law  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse, 
and  to  strip  their  converse  as  far  as  possible  of 
any  glowing  halo  of  romance,  to  clothe  it  in  a 
vestment  of  friendship  and  good  sense. 

2.  We  shall  propose  a  high  grade  of  intellec- 
tual attainment  for  those  who  seek  our  diploma. 
The  idea  incorporated  into  the  first  draft  of  our 
plan  was  that  of  an  institution  in  which  an  edu- 
cation oould  be  attained  equal  to  that  furnished 
by  the  best  colleges  in  the  land.  While  it  ia 
obvious  that  this  standard  can  only  be  attained 
as  the  result  of  maturity  in  the  institution,  yet 
this  high  aim  is  essential  to  be  kept  in  view 
from  the  very  start.  An  Academical  depart- 
ment will  ueeessarily  precede  the  opening  of 
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the  CMIege  oiasses,  and  will  doabilew  be  a  per- 
nuieiit  featnre  of  the  institutioii.  The  standard 
of  admisnoD  to  this  will  be  adranced  as  oppor- 
tmitj  allows,  and  all  the  studies  will  be  adapted 
to  prepare  the  stadeots  for  the  ooUegiate 
eoQTBe.  Instmotion  in  the  art  of  teaching  will 
be  a  desideratnm,  and  in  the  foitare  a  model 
sehool  will  probably  be  opened  to  &ci]itate  this 
inportant  practieal  branch. 

S.  The  niatiye  importance  to  be  attached  in 
our  College  to  the  three  main  departments  of 
mathematics,  langnage  and  science,  has  already 
been  somewhat  disoossed  among  those  interested 
in  Its  establishment. 

While  these  considerations  can  only  be  fnlly 
determined  when  its  faculty  is  organi8ed,it  has 
been  generally  understood  among  us  that  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  science  pertaining  to 
the  physieal  nniYorse,  which  have  beeoPfio  rap- 
idly advanced  by  modem  investigations,  and 
are  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  develop  the  in- 
tellect and  to  increase  our  appreciation  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  will  here 
have  a  place  not  yet  conceded  to  them  in  col- 
leges, established  before  they  had  reached  their 
present  magnitude  and  importance.  Yet'I  trust 
none  of  ns  will  be  disposed  to  undervalue  those 
abstraet  studies  which  are  so  wonderfully 
adapted  to  train  and  develop  the  reasoning 
powers,  nor  laneruage,  the  study  of  which,  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  has  been  so  long  es- 
teemed, and  the  importance  of  which,  as  an  aid 
to  the  appreciation  and  expression  of  great 
truths,  none  will  dispute. 

It  is  a  false  idea  of  education  which  limits  it 
to  any  one  class  of  studies,  or  degrades  it  to  a 
mere  utilitarian  basis.  Nothing  is  deserving 
the  name  which  does  not  enlarge  man's  nature, 
and  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  elevating 
thoughts  and  ideas  out  of  the  range  of  business. 
And  yet  there  is  no  honorable  pursuit  in  life  for 
whieh  a  man  is  not  better  fitted  by  that  accu- 
maktion  of  knowledge,  that  power  of  classify- 
ing facts  and  ideas,  and  of  deducing  principles 
from  them,  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  liberal 
^ooation  to  depart.  We  claim  a  higher  mis- 
aion  for  Swarthmore  College  than  that  of  fitting 
men  and  women  for  business;  it  should  fit 
them  for  life,  with  all  ito  possibilities.  May 
thoee  who  ahall  hereafter  guide  its  destinies  be 
iDspired  with  a  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  inestimable  advantages  it  is  oapable 
of  conferring,  and  may  they  never  cease  to 
couple  in  their  system  of  training  the  highest 
intellectual  culture  with  the  development  of  the 
moral  and  religions  elements  of  character. 

4.  The  leading  motive  of  those  who  have 
originated  thb  movement  has  been  what,  in  the 
familiar  phrase  of  Friends,  is  called  a  guarded 
education.  It  is  our  desire  to  give  its  proper 
place  to  that  feature  of  moral  training^-almoet 
disunetive  of  the  Society  of  Friettds— which 


rests  upon  a  recognition  of  the  intuitive  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  implanted  by  the  Creator 
in  every  rational  soul.  This,  recognized  in  its 
fall  force,  supercedes  much  of  the  religions  in* 
stractton  whieh  is  considered  essential  in  most 
of  the  Christian  churches.  With  it,  the  pre* 
cepts  of  Christianity  become  vital  and  saring ; 
without  it,  they  are  liable  to  hpse  into  formality 
and  practical  unbelief. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importtince 
of  education  in  its  connection  with  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  our  nature ;  bom  on  the  confines  of 
two  boundless  worlds, — a  world  of  infinite  joy, 
and  a  world  of  unmeasured  sorrow,  obligations 
reaching  through  all  eternity  attach  themselves 
to  the  human  soul  from  very  infancy. 

Great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  who 
assays  to  guide  Uie  infant  mind  in  its  first 
efforts  to  exercise  that  free  agency  which  is  the 
high  prerogative  o£  its  nature ;  and  scarcely 
less,  that  of  the  teaebet,  who  is  to  pilot  the  in- 
tellect as  it  sets  sail  into  the  vast  ocean  of  con- 
flicting thoughts  and  opinions.  Let  both  see  to 
it,  that  through  no  fault  of  theirs  a  cloud  shall 
obscure  '*  that  light  whiph  lighteth  every  man 
that  oometh  into  the  world.''  ^'  For,"  says  the 
wise  man,  *^  the  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and 
the  law  is  light,  and  the  reproofs  of  instruction 
are  the  way  of  life.'' 

BXMAAKS  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  THOMAS. 

in  the  very  brief  remarks  which  I  propose 
to  offer  on  the  present  occasion,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  am  an  ^^  outsider,"  and  con- 
sequently, though  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
object  which  has  brought  us  together,  the 
originators  of  this  great  enterprise  are  in  no 
wise  responsible  for  anything  that  I  may  happen 
to  say. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  I  am  far  from 
desiring  in  any  way  to  strengthen  the  barriers 
which  '.divide  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians,  yet  so  long  as  there  are  different 
sects,  I  rejoice  that  all  are  to  be  represented  in 
the  great  cause  of  liberal  edncation. 

It  is  doubtless  a  good  and  glorious  thing  for 
our  country,  that  we  have  everywhere  elemen- 
tary schools  in  which  all,  even  the  humblest, 
may  aoquire  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education  ;  but  what  would  Society  be  if  we 
bad  nothing  higher  than  these  ? 

In  my  opinion,  what  we  Americans  have 
most  to  fear,  is  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  in  the 
education  of  our  people.  In  the  economy  of 
nature  it  is  important  that  some  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  should  be  more  elevated  than  the 
rest;  for  a  country  wholly  desUtute  of  moun- 
tains or  hills  can  have  in  itself  neither  fertility 
nor  beauty — all  the  fertility  of  Egypt  is  derivea 
through  the  Nile  from  the  mountains  of  eentral' 
Africa — and  I  believe  the  influence  of  a  superior 
eksj  of  educated  men  serves  to  give  life  and 
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Bpiiit  and  efficiency  to  the  knowledge  of  (he 
niasBes. 

Many  persons  seem  to  snppose  that  a  mode- 
rate educalion,  if  joined  with  good  common  sense, 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  It  may 
be  all  that  is  needed  for  ordinary  oocastons,  but 
not  for  the  higher  objects  of  our  existence. 

It  is  undcDiably  true,  that  while  education  in 
the  United  States  is  perhaps  more  generally 
diffused  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
there  are  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
'our  people  fewer  thoroughly  educated  men  than, 
,1  will  not  say  in  any  other  country  in  Ghriston- 
dom,  but  certainly  fewer  than  in  any  of  the 
tmore  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  including, 
I  might  say,  France  and  all  the  Protestant 
'nations.  Hence  it  haa  sometimes  happened 
that  works  professedly  of  a  learned  or  scientific 
character,  but  of  the  merest  pretension,  have 
met  with  great  favor  evea  among  the  most  in- 
telligent of  our  people.  A  single  example  may 
suffice.  The  principal  doctrines  of  **  Nott  and 
Gliddon's  T^pes  of  Mankind"  were  a  few  years 
ago  accepted  as  undoubted  truth  by  many  of 
our  most  intelligent  citizens  and  scientific  men, 
and  indeed  were  so  acoeptod  by  the  editor  of 
Putnam's  Magaaine,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able critical  journals  published  in  the  United 
Statos,  but  I  think  no  instance  can  be  presentod 
of  a  single  scientific  man  or  scientific  journal  of 
any  standing  in  Europe  having  been  taken  in 
by  the  shallow  learning  and  loose  science  of  the 
work  above  named. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  seeking 
to  disparage  my  country,  for  I  am  very  proud 
of  her, — I  admit  that  she  excels  in  many 
things ;  what  I  desire  is  that  she  should  excel 
in  everything. 

We  ought,  I  think,  to  be  especially  on  our 
guard,  that  we  be  not  deceived  by  the  cry  of 
utility  which  we  hear*  on  every  hand.  True,  in 
its  largest  sense,  the  useful  may  include  all  that 
is  most  desirable  for  the  human  raoe,  but  it  is 
too  often  limitod  to  merely  providing  for  our 
physical  wants  and  necessities.  In  this  sense 
It  excludes  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
eultivation  of  all  those  sentiments  which  oon- 
Btitute  the  chief  glory  of  n«in.  Such  views  if 
carried  out  would  paralyie  or  destroy  all  that 
18  noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  hnnun 
character ;  they  would  in  fact  reduce  the  raoe  of 
man  to  the  condition  of  two*  legged  beavers-— 
animals  ingenious,  sagacious,  indnatrious,  but 
nothing  more.  Happily  the  Creator  haa  given 
us  instincts  that  reader  it  impossible  for  any 
people  to  carry  such  a  system  of  utilitarianism  to 
its  ultimate  results,  but  it  may  easily  be  carried 
much  farther  than  would  be  consistent  with  the 
highest  interest  or  happiness  of  mankind. 

Those  who  pursue  soieoee  and  truth  for  their 
own  sake,  really  do  far  more  to  promote  the  use* 
fol  in  the  best  senae  of  the  wotd  than  thooe 


whose  sole  object  begins  and  enda  with  utility. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  influenced  by  mere  considerations  of  utility 
when  he  made  hb  immortal  discovery  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  universe. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  im- 
portonoe  of  education  in  its  truest  and  highest 
sense  has  never  yet  been  overestimated. 

We  should  my  friends,  I  am  convinced, 
commit  a  great  misteke  were  we  to  suppose  that 
the  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  we  are 
founding  to-day  will  be  limited  to  those  only 
or  chiefly  who  shall  be  educated  within  its  halla. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  extend  to  the  whole  com- 
munity— ^to  the  entire  country.  The  founding 
of  such  an  institution  is  indeed  a  distinct  and 
emphatic  annunciation  to  the  world  of  our  be- 
lief in  the  great  importance  of  a  high  and  liberal 
culture.  It  is  a  declaration  of  eternal  war 
against  the  realms  of  ignorance  and  darkness ; 
it  is  a  proclamation  to  all  mankind  that  we  for 
our  part  hare  faith  in  light  and  science  and 
truth,  and  do  not  fear  to  follow  them  whither- 
soever they  may  lead  u&. 

In  concluding,  I  would  say  that,  although  an 
alumnus  of  next  to  the  oldest  college  in  the 
United  States,  I  do  not  on  that  account  the  less 
sincerely  or  less  cordially  wish  a  God-speed  to 
this  young  institution,  whose  existence  may  be 
said  to  date  from  tcday.  May  its  success  be 
complete  ;  may  ito  career  be  long  and  glorious; 
may  it  prove  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  foster 
mother  to  those  committed  to  its  care  j  and  may 
it  be  instrumental  in  diffusing  among  its  chil- 
dren and  others  the  light,  not  only  of  true  learn- 
ing and  science,  but  what  is  of  far  higher  im- 
portance, of  moral  and  religious  truth. 


^m^ 


PROMPTNESS  IN  DUTIES. 

There  is  always  a  joy  in  duties  performed, 
and  promptness  in  the  execution  heightens  that 
joy.  To  wait  and  look  on  a  business  we  ought 
to  do  at  once,  enervates  and  disheartens ;  to 
arise  and  do  it  immediately,  strengthens  and 
enlarges  the  heart.  Delay  begets  hesitoncy 
and  timidity ;  direct  performance  brings  seal 
and  courage.  They  tnat  wait  upon  the  Lord 
renew  their  strength ;  but  they  that  postpone  till 
to-morrow  present  duties,  are  weaker  for  theoi 
then  than  to-day.  Promptness  in  duties,  then, 
gives  greater  strength  for  new  duties.  Enduring 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  in  one  campaign, 
Qualifies  the  Christian  for  more  manly  feats  in 
the  next.  We  grow  on  food  and  exercise 
morally,  the  same  as  we  do  physically. 
Christian  promptitude  helps  to  develop  that 
noble,  full  stature  of  character  and  life  which 
the  Oospel  enjoins — gives  grace  to  discipleship 
and  energy  and  efficiency  to  the  churches. — 
Morning  Star. 
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Tranquil  pleasures  last  longest     We  are  not 
fitted  to  botr  the  burthen  of  great  joys. 
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«b«Af]aatfeMoatt]7. 
ABRAHAM  DATSMPOBT. 
BT  J.  0.  WHITTIVE. 

It  the  old  dajt  (a  custom  laid  at ido 

With  broecheo  and  eoclced  bats)  the  pooplo  lent 

Their  wieest  men  to  make  the  public  lawi.  ^ 

Aod  to,  from  a  brown  homestead,  where  the  Sonnd 

Drinks  the  small  tribnte  of  the  Mianas, 

Wared  oTor  hj  the  woods  of  Rip^owams. 

And  hallowed  by  pare  lives  and  tranqnil  deathi, 

Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councils  of  the  State 

Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  DaTeoport. 

>Twii  on  a  May-day  of  the  fkr  old  year 
SeTenieen  hnadred  eighty,  that  there  fell 
Orer  the  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 
Qrer  the  fresh  earth  and  the  hearen  of  noon, 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  days  of  which  the  Norland  sagas  tell,— 
Tbe  Twilight  of  the  Gods.    The  low-hnng  sky 
Was  black  with  ominoos  clouds,  save  where  its  rim 
Wss  fringed   with  a  dull  glow,  like  that  which 

climbs 
The  crater's  sides  from  the  red  hell  below. 
Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard  fowls 
Boosted ;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed,  and   looked  homeward ;  bats  on  leathern 

wings 
Flitted  abroad  ;  the  sounds  of  labor  died ; 
Men  prayed,  and  women  wept ;  all  ears  grew  sharp 
To  bear  the  doom-blast  of  tho  trumpet  shauer 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreiidfui  lace  of  Christ 
Ififhi  look  from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as  he  looked 
A  loriag  guest  at  Bethany,  but  stern 
As  Jastice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Hsaawhile  in  the  old  State-House,  dim  as  ghosts, 

&t  tbe  lawgivers  of  Connecticut, 

Trembling  beneath  their  leginlative  robes* 

"  It  is  the  Lord's  Great  day  I    Let  ns  adjourn," 

Some  said ;  and  than,  as  u  with  one  aevord. 

All  eyes  wera  turaed  to  AbraUam  Davenport. 

Ue  rose,  slow  cleaving  with  bis  steady  voice 

Tbe  intolerable  hush.    *'  Tnis  well  may  be 

Tbe  Day  of  Judgment  which  the  woiid  awaits ; 

Bat  be  It  so  or  not,  1  only  kouw 

My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord's  command 

\o  occupy  ull  he  come,    do  at  the  post 

Where  h«  hath  set  me  in  his  own  proridenco. 

1  cboose,  for  one,  to  meet  him  face  to  face, — 

No  faithless  servant,  frightened  from  my  taslc. 

Bat  ready  when  the  Lojrd  of  the  harvest  calls ; 

And  therafvre,  with  all  reverence,  I  would  say, 

Let  Qod  do  his  work,  we  will  see  to  oars. 

Bring  ia  the  candles."    And  they  brought  them  in. 

Then  by  tbe  flaring  lights  the  Speaker  read, 

Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shaking  hands, 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 

The  shad  and  alewive  fisheries.    Whereupon 

Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  Davenport, 

Straight  to  the  question,  with  no  figures  of  speech 

Save  the  nine  Arab  signs,  yet  not  without 

The  shrewd  dry  humor  natural  to  the  man : 

His  awe-struok  colieagues  listening  all  the  while. 

Between  the  pauses  of  bis  ^rgumeut. 

To  hear  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  of  God 

Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of  the  cloud. 

Aad  there  he  stands  in  memory  to  this  day, 
Erect,  self  poised,  a  rugged  face,  half  seen 
Against  the  Background  of  Q<»atural  dark, 
A  witness  to  the  ages  as  thsy  pass. 
That  simple  duty  bath  no  plft^'e  for  fear. 


.    THX  OBOhSSLA  AND  ITS  TEEATMENT. 
Letter  from  Dr.  HanUin-^OhBervations  in  the  East* 

The  following  ktter  from  Cyras  Hamlin, 
who  hhg  heen  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Con- 
staotinople,  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Gommtssioners  for  Foreign  Missions; 
appears  in  the  OhrUtian  Mirror.  It  contains 
some  nseful  hints : 

*  «  «  «<  Having  been  provideptially  com- 
pelled to  have  a  good  degree  of  practical  ac^ 
qoaintanee  with  it,  and  to  see  it  in  all  its  forms 
and  stages  daring  each  of  its  invasions  of  Con* 
stantinople,  I  wish  to  make  my  friends  in 
Maine  some  soggestions,  which  may  relieve 
anxiety  or  be  of  practical  ose. 

<*  1st  On  the  approach  of  the  cholera,  every 
family  should  be  prepared  to  treat  it  withoat 
waiting  for  a  physician.  It  does  its  work  so 
ezpeditionsiy,  that  while  yon  are  waiting  for 
the  doctor  it  is  done. 

<^  2d.  If  yoa  prepare  for  it,  it  will  not  come. 
I  think  there  is  no  aisease  which  may  be  avoid- 
ed with  so  much  certainty  as  the  cholera.  Bat 
providential  oiroamstanoes  or  the  thoaghtless 
indiscretion  of  some  member  of  a  hoosehold 
may  invite  the  attack,  and  the  challenge  will 
never  be  refased.  It  will  probably  be  made  in 
the  night ;  yonr  physician  has  been  called  in 
another  direction,  and  yoa  most  treat  the  case 
yoarself  or  it  will  prove  fatal. 

'^  8d.  Causes  of  Attack. — ^I  have  personally 
investigated  at  least  a  hundred  cases,  and  not 
less  than  three-fonrths  conld  be  traced  directly 
to  Improper  diet,  or  to  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
both  united.  Of  the  remaioder;  suppressed 
perspiration  would  comprise  a  large  number. 
A  strong,  healthy,  temperate  laboring  man  had 
a  severe  attack  of  the  cholera,  and  after  the 
danger  had  passed  I  was  curious  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  He  had  been  cautious  and  prudent 
in  his  diet.  He  used  nothing  intoxicating. 
His  residence  was  in  a  good  locality.  But 
after  some  hours  of  hard  labor  and  very  profuse 
perspiration,  he  had  lain  down  to  take  his  cus- 
tomary noon  n^,  right  against  an  open  window 
through  which  a  very  refreshing  breeze  was 
blowing.  Another  cause  is  drinking  largely  of 
cold  water  when  hot  and  thirsty.  Great  fatigue, 
great  anxiety,  fright,  fear,  all  figure  among 
inciting  causes.  If  one  can  avoid  all  these  he 
is  as  safe  from  the  cholera  as  from  being  swept 
away  by  a  comet. 

*'  4th.  ^^ptoms  of  an  attack. — While  cho- 
lera is  prevalent  in  a  place,  almost  everv  one 
experiences  more  or  less  disturbance  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  doubtless  in  part  imaginary.  Every 
one  notioes  the  slightest  variation  of  feeling, 
and  this  gives  an  importance  to  mere  trifles. 
There  is  often  a  slight  nausea,  or  transient 
pains,  or  rumbling  sounds,  when  no  attack  fol- 
lows. No  one  is  entirely^free  from  these.  Bat- 
when  a  diarrhcsa  commences,  though  painless 
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and  slight,  it  18  in  reality  the  skinniflhiog  party 
df  the  advancing  oolamn.  It  will  hare  at  first 
no  single  characteristic  of  the  Asiatio  cholera. 
Bnt  <k>  not  he  deceived.  It  is  the  cholera 
nevertheless.  Wait  a  little,  give  it  time  to  get 
hold,  say  to  yonrself^  <  I  fieel  perfectly  well,  it 
will  pass  off/  and  in  a  ehort  tune  yon  will  re* 
pent  of  yonr  folly  in  vain. 

^'Sometimes,  though  rarely,  tho attack  com- 
fnences  with  vomiting.  But  in  whatever  way 
it  commences  it  is  snre  to  hold  on.  In  a  veij 
ferw  hours  the  patient  may  sink  into  the  oollapse. 
The  hands  and  feet  become  cold  and  purplish  j 
the  countenance,  at  first  nervous  and  anxious, 
becomes  gloomy  and  apathetic,  although  a 
mental  restlessness  and  a  raging  thnst  torment 
the  frufferer  while  the  powers  of  life  are  ebbing. 
The  intellect  remains  clear,  but  all  the  social 
and  moral  feelings  seem  wonderfully  to  collapse 
with  the  physical  powers.  The  patient  knows 
he  is  to  die,  but  cares  not  about  it. 

<<  In  some  cases,  though  rarely,  thediarrhosa 
continues  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  foolish  per- 
son keeps  about,  then  suddenly  sinks,  sends  for 
a  physician,  and  before  he  arrives,  dies. 

COUE8B  or  TBIATMBMT. 

'^  Ist  Fur  ttoppiUff  the  indptent  diarrhcMu 
— The  mixture  which  I  used  in  1848  with 
great  success,  and  again  in  1855,  has  during 
this  epidemic  been  used  by  thousands,  and  al- 
though the  attacks  have  been  more  sudden  and 
violent,  it  has  fully  established  its  reputation 
for  efficiency  and  perfect  safety.  It  consists  of 
equal  parts  by  measure  of«— i.  Laudanum  and 
spirits  of  camphor.  2.  Tincture  of  rhubarb. 
Thirty  drops  for  an  adult,  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 
will  often  check  the  diarrhoea.  But  to  prevent 
its  return  care  should  always  be  taken  to  con- 
tinue the  medioine  every  four  hours  in 
diminishtng  does  25,  20^  15, 10,  9,  when  care- 
ful diet  is  all  that  will  be  needed. 

*<  In  case  the  first  does  not  stop  the  diarrhoea, 
continue  to  give  increasing  doses — thirty-five, 
forty,  forty-five,  sixty — at  every  movement  of 
the  bowels.  Large  doses  will  produce  no  in- 
jury while  the  diarrhoea  lasts.  When  that  is 
checked  then  is  the  time  for  caution.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  diarrhoea  taken  in  season 
which  was  not  thus  controlled,  but  some  cases 
of  the  advanced  diarrhoea,  and  especially  of 
relapse,  paid  no  heed  to  it  whatever.  As  soon 
as  this  becomes  apparent,  I  have  always  re- 
sorted to  this  course,  Prepare  a  teacup  of 
starch,  boiled  as  for  use  in  starching  linen,  and 
stir  into  it  a  full  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  for 
an  injection*  Give  one  third  at  each  movement 
of  the  bowels.  In  one  desperate  case,  aban- 
doned as  hopeless  by  a  physician,  I  could  not 
stop  the  diarrhoea  until  the  seventh  injection, 
which  contained  nearly  a  teaspooniiil  of  laud* 
anum.  The  patient  recovered  and  bin  perfect 
health.    At  the  same  time  I  noed  prepared 


ohalk  in  ten  grain  doses,  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  and  camphor  to  each.  But  what- 
ever course  is  pursued  must  be  followed  up, 
and  the  diarrhoea  controlled,  or  the  patient  is 
lost. 

'*  2d.  Mustard  Poultice*, — These  should  be 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  kept  on 
tut  the  surface  is  well  reddened; 

'<  8d.  The  patient,  however  well  he  may  feel, 
should  rigidly  observe  perfect  rest.  To  lie 
quietly  on  the  back  is  one-half  the  battle.  In 
that  position  the  enemy  fires  over  yon,  but  the 
moment  you  rise  you  are  hit. 

<<  When  the  attack  comes  in  the  form  of 
diarrhoea,  these  directions  will  enable  every  one 
to  meet  it  auccessfully.  . 

*'4th.  But  when  the  attack  is  more  violent, 
and  there  is  vomiting,  or  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging, perhaps  also  cramps  and  colic  pains,  tbe 
following  mixture  is  far  more  effective,  and 
should  always  be  resorted  to.  The  missionaries, 
Long,  Trowbridge  and  Washburn  have  used  it 
in  very  many  cases,  and  witi^wonderfnl  success. 
It  consists  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum,  tincture 
of  capsicum,  tincture  of  ginger  and  tincture  of 
cardamon  seeds.  Dose,  thirty  to  forty  drops,  or 
a  half  teaspoonful  in  a  little  water,  and  to  be 
increased  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
case.  In  case  the  first  dose  should  be  ejected, 
the  second,  which  should  stand  ready,  should 
be  given  immediately  after  the  spasm  of  vom- 
iting has  ceased.  During  this  late  cholera  siege 
no  one  of  us  failed  of  controlling  the  vomiting 
and  also  the  purging,  by,  at  most,  the  tbiid 
dose.  We  have,  however,  invariably  made  use 
of  large  mustard  poultices  of  strong,  pure  mus- 
tard, applied  to  the  stomach,  bowels,  calves  of 
the  legs,  feet,  etc.,  as  the  case  seemed  to  re- 
quire. 
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BACH  HAS  HIS  VfTORK. 

All  men  cannot  work  in  the  same  way. 
*<  There  are  diversities  of  operations.^'  Upon 
the  face  of  a  watch  you  may  see  an  illuetration 
of  my  meaning.  Qn  that  small  space  yoa 
have  three  workers;  there  is  the  second* 
pointer  performing  rapid  revolutions ;  there  is 
the  minute-pointer  going  at  a  greatly  reduced 
speed,  and  there  is  the  hour-pointer  tardier 
still.  Now,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mech* 
anism  of  a  watch  would  conclude  that  the  busy 
little  seoond-pointer  was  doing  all  the  work ;  it 
is  clicking  away  at  sixty  times  the  speed  of 
the  minute-pointer,  and  as  for  the  hour-hand, 
that  seems  to  be  doing  no  work  at  all.  You 
can  see  in  a  moment  that  the  first  is  busy,  and 
in  a  short  time  you  will  see  the  second  stir ; 
but  you  must  wait  still  longer  to  assure  your- 
self of  the  motion  of  tbe  third.  So  it  is  in  tbe 
church.  There  are  active  fussy  men,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  doing  the  work  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  others  slower  still.    Bat  can  w« 
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te  viAoat  tfa«  mtniite  and  hoar-poioten  ?  The 
noisy  second-band  might  go  round  its  little 
circle  for  ever,  witbont  telling  the  world  the 
trie  time.  We  ehoald  be*  thankful  for  all 
^  kinde  of  workers.  The  silent,  sleadj  hour- 
hand  need  not  envy  its  noisj  littlovoolleagne. 
Back  nan  mnst  fill  the  measare  of  bts  capacity. 
Toar  business  is  to  do  jour  elicited  work,  so 
IS  to  neet  the  approbation  of  the  Master.—* 
Briliik  Standard. 


4*^ 


TORPIDITY   OF  ANIMALS. 


Thej  who  are  aoeustoraed  to  witness  merely 
the  state  of  torpor  into  which  many  animals, 
both  warm  and  cold-blooded,  enter  auriog  the 
winter  months  of  our  northern  latitudes,  are 
hardly  prepared  for  the   fact  that  within  the 
tropics  a  large  number  of  other  animals  fall 
into  an  analagous  condition  through  the  heat 
and  drought.     We  have  the  authority  of  Hum- 
boidt,  suppftCN  by  many  obserren,  for  the 
fact  that  in  Yenecaela  and  in  the  region  of  the 
Orinoco, ''  both  land  aad  water  turtles,  the  oo- 
losaal  Ik^s,  and  many  of  the  smaller  species  of 
serpents^  lie  torpid  aad  motionless  in  the  hard- 
ened mund  throughout  the  hot  and  dry  season.'^ 
The  Indians  often  seek  them  in  their  retreats 
as  articles  of  food,  and  Humboldt  mentions 
^  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  party  in  camp  were  as- 
^    tonished  by  a  crocodile's  breaking  up  his  sum- 
mer quarters  in  the  enclosure  where  they  were 
^       sleeping,  and  where  the  reptile  had  bin  buried 
^       since  the  disappearance  of  the  waters.    We 
have  ourselves  seen   the  workmen  in  Quiana, 
while  digging  trenohee  in  a  garden  for  planting 
vegetables,  throw  out  several  specimens  of  a 
speeies  of  eel  {t^hrancut),  which  had  buried 
themselves,  as  is  their  habit,  when   the  dry 
seasoD  approached,  and  which,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  or  three  months,  wonld  have  found 
their  way  out  again  with  the  return  of  the  rainy 


The  '^  mud  fish''  {]>pidonreu)  of  the  Gam- 
bia is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  animals 
which  pass  into  a  '^summer  sleep/'  Their 
habits  in  this  respect  have  been  long  known, 
and  Prof.  Owen  has  described  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  respiratory  organsy  which 
enables  them,  though  fishes,  to  breathe  air, 
when  water  is  no  longer  accessible,  during  the 
period  of  their  confinement.  M.  Augusts 
Bameril  has  recently  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  some  interesting  observa- 
tions made  by  himself  on  some  of  these  animals 
ftt  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Balls  of  perfectly 
dry  elay  containing  "mud  fishes"  were  placed 
in  a  tank  and  water  slowly  added,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  imitate  the  gradual  moistening  of  the 
earth  by  the  rain.  In  due  time  three  of  the 
fishes  broke  open  their  coverings  and  escaped. 
That  they  were  not^  even  in  the  dried  elay, 
wholly  torpid,  is  shown  by  the  &et  that  in  one 


case,  in  which  the  ball  was  fractured,  if  the 
lining  membrane  were  touched,  the  fish  uttered 
a  cry.  After  they  came  out  they  were  fed 
with  worms,  were  well  nourished,  and  grew. 
M.  Dumeril  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit* 
ness,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  the  process 
of  going  into  ^*  summer  quarters."  The  two 
survivors  began  to  show  signs  of  preparation  for 
their  long  sleep  by  secreting  from  the  general ' 
surface  of  their  bodies  a  large  quantity  of  thick 
and  viscid  mucus,  and  soon  after  by  burying 
themselves  in  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  water  was  then  drawn  off  to  the 
level  of  the  mud  and  this  allowed  slowly  to  dry. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  mud  became  hard  and 
cracked,  and  the  moisture  disappeared,  leaving 
them  in  their  dry  case  of  earth. 

After  about  seventy  days  they  were  exhumed 
alive,  each  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cocoon  formed 
formed  of  the  hardened  mucus  secreted  by  their 
skin,  and  serving  as  a  protection  against  the  too 
great  evaporaUon  of  moisture  from  the  surface 
of  their  bodies.  As  they  entered  the  mud  they 
left  behind  them  a  tubular  trail  of  mucuS| 
which  formed  a  communication  between  the 
sack  enclosing  the  fish  and  the  outer  air.  Du* 
ring  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  their 
retirement  no  water  can  reach  their  gills ;  their 
swim-bladders,  however,  receive  blood  diverted 
by  a  special  arrangement  from  the  gills,  and 
thus  act  like  true  lungs,  which  they  in  fact  are. 
Thus  we  have  a  fish  which  is  a  water-breather 
at  one  period  of  the  year,  and  an  air-breather  at 
another.  In  this  last  respect  they  make  a  close 
approach  to  the  class  of  reptiles  with  which  they 
have  sometimes,  though  on  insufficient  grounds^ 
been  identified. —  The  Nation. 

WORK  WHILE  IT  IS  DAT. 

'* Whatever  is  truly  great  and  profound  in 
moral  or  scientific  life,  makes  its  appearance, 
not  with  pomp  and  tumult,  but  in  unostenta- 
tious silence.  Its  growth  is  slow  and  its  root 
secret.  A  seed  is  cast  forth,  and  often  the 
sower  scarcely  lives  to  see  it  spring  forth. 
But  if  there  be  true  life  in  it,  its  day  comes, 
and  it  springs  up  and  waxes  into  a  beautiful 
and  umbrageous  tree." — VUman. 


Under  the  accnmulated  difficulties  of  faith 
sttd  praetioe,  by  which  we  are  embarrassed  in 
this  sublunary  state,  we  should  meditate  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  Providence,  which  administers  the 
richest  consolation.  The  dominion  exercised 
by  the  Supreme  Being  over  the  works  of  bis 
hands,  is  neither  partial  as  to  its  objects,  nar- 
row in  its  extent,  nor  transitory  in  its  duration. 
Unlike  earthly  monarcbs,  who  expire  in  tbeir 
turn  and  are  successfully  borne  into  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  the  King  of  saints  liveth 
and  reigneth  forever  and  ever  I  Evils,  indeed^ 
have  entered  the  world,  and  still  continue  to 
distress  it.    But   these  evils  have  not  erept 
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into  the  systein  noknown  to  its  great  Antlior; 
and  the  attribntes  of  Beitj  enanre  their  eztir* 
pation,  Oar  rejoicing  is—* the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth  I 

*'  One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  f  can, 

Through  the  dark  mediam  of  life's  feT'rish  dream, 

Yet  dare  arraign  the  Whole  stupendous  plan, 
If  but  that  little  part  incoogrnous  seem. 

Kor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem ; 
Oft  from  apparent  ills  our  blessings  rise-— 

Oh,  then  1  renounce  that  impiout  self-esteem, 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skif  b, 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust — ^be  humble  and  be  wiee." 

BeatHe. 


■  — » 


IT£M8. 
Tbi  GhiBKAii  PoLAB  ExFBDiTioa. — ^Tho  projected 
German  Polar  Expedition  is  to  start  on  its  rojage 
during  the  present  month.  It  will  coosist  of  two  ex- 
ploring vessels,  (small  wooden  screw  steamers,  of 
about  four  hundred  tons,  and  eight j  to  one  hundred 
horse  power),  with  a  sailing  ship  as  a  transport. 
The  latter  is  considered  important,  because  the  small 
•teamers  cannot  take  a  sufficient  qnantitj  of  coal, 
and  consequentlj  would  have  to  lose  much  time  and 
go  out  of  their  course  everj  thirtj  days  to  supply 
that  want  in  some  northern  port  The  vojsge  is  to 
be  eompleted  in  six  months ;  but  the  transport  ves- 
sel is  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  one  of  the  ports 
of  Spitsbergen,  in  order  to  make  meteorological  and 
other  scientific  observations,  for  which  purpose 
three  competent  men  have  offered  their  service — Dr. 
Fischer-Renson  for  geology.  Professor  Kupffer  for 
toology,  and  the  Austrian  Ensign  of  the  Marine 
Weypreoht  for  physical  azperi meats. 

The  aim  of  the  expedition  is  the  exploration  of  the 
Arctic  central  region ;  special  ends  will  be  pursued 
by  the  investigation  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland, 
the  examfnation  of  the  Gu^  and  Polar  streams  and 
Iheir  limits,  the  geographical  survey  of  new  coasts, 
thonld  any  be  discovered,  by  the  measnring  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  Ac.  The  equif^meut  and  provision 
of  the  expedition  vessels  have  been  calculated  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  The  expense  is  estimated  at 
about  one  hundred  thousand  thalers,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  to  be  covered  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment The  crews  of  the  three. ships  will  consist 
entirely  of  volunteers,  as  so  many  offers  for -service 
have  been  received  by  the  commander  of  \ht  expedi* 
tion,  Captain  Werner,  from  sailors  of  all  ages,  that 
he  has  only  to  select  among  the  best. — The  Evtmng 
Poit. 

GovoBiss. — In  the  Senate,  the  House  resolution, 
congratulating  the  people  of  Russia  on  the  escape  of 
the  Gear  from  assassination,  was  passed.  The  bill  to 
authorise  the  coinage  of  five- cent  pieces  and  the  bill 
imposing  a  duty  of  twentv  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
eattle  imported  into  the  muted  States,  were  passed. 
The  post-office  appropriation  bill  was  taken  np  and 
the  dlecussion  of  the  amendment  relative  to  appoint- 
ments to  office  was  resumed,  and  several  times  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Finally  it  was 
passed  sb  originally  framed. 

Housi. — The  constitutional  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Beconetrnction  was  eeveral 
times  under  diseussion,  and  fioally  passed,  yeas  128, 
nays  37.  A  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  ex- 
emption of  crude  petroleum  from  internal  revenue 
tax  was  passed ;  also  a  resolution  to  regulate  the 
time  and  fix  the  place  for  holding  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  the  Eastern  district  of  Virginia. 

Tbb  Fbbbdmin.-— The  official  reports  of  the  as- 
sistant commissioners  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to 
the  eommissioner,  now  being  received  for  the  Fourth 


month,  show  a  continued  improreasent  in  the  relation 
between  the  white  and  black  races  in  thp  Statea  re* 
cently  in  rebellion.  The  freedmen  seem  to  be  gaining 
a  more  correct  notion  of  their  responsibilities  as  well 
as  privileges  in  their  new  character  of  freemen ;  and 
where  they  conduct  themselv'es  inoffensively,  the 
whites  are  becoming  more  disposed  to  treat  them 
civilly  and  €eal  jystly  with  them. 


anniNG  and  rSATHXB  WarehoQie,  Tenth  St,  below  Arch. 

«*Mkth6r  Beda,  fioktei%  Pillowa,  llAtttuMa,  of  all  kinds; 

lilaoketc,  Comibrtablce,  Ooanterpaoes,  white  and  colored ;  Bpring 

Bedi;  Spring  Cote;  Iron  Bedeteada;  Cuehloiw,  and  all  other 

articles  In  the  line  oi  bnsinefle.  Amos  Hzllbosb, 

618  12t Wo  44  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Aieh. 

riiHOMAS  W.  STITCIUfiY  is  prepared  to  execate  Book,  Card,  and 
1  J&  Prindag  a*  No  024  Weaver  St^  between  Fifth  and  BExth 
and  Oroen  and  Coates.  Vrlends'  Printtng  dssirod.  Orders  sent 
bj  post  will  be  promptly  attended  (Ob  tie  Tt 


n&th  and  Spring  Garden  streetsp  Philadal* 

of  oheap  and  wtinbft  flpods,  smi  as  7-4 

iris,  JToor  dollars,  librth^lu.00;  Colored 


GHOOJfiBT  AND  PROVISION  8T0fiB.-4%e  subscribers,  having 
taken  the  Store  at  N.  X.  oor.  Ststh  and  Buttonwood  street^ 
would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  PnbUc  genemilj  to 
their  hash  stoek  off  Staple  and  Faac^  ttraeerles,  «hieh  they  will 
sell  at  prions  snitiog  the  deeline  in  gold.  Good  Oountry  pxodi 
taken  in  exchange,  at  best  market  rates.  Glattoh  &  ELAimaa, 
bli  19  IMOsL '_ JOSKFB  G.  Haivxa. 

JOUN  J.  LYTLK,  SoTenth 
phis,  has  a  Tsiriety 
White  India  Silk  Shawls, 

Silk  Csshmere  Shawls,  half  priue,  ITringed  Thibet  Shaivl%  $3.6a 
All  Wool  De  Barege,  87i  eU.  Plain  dA  Bruvn  Lawns^  ISf  ots. 
Ponge  Mohairs,  8(»ctB.  Mode  Silk  Knit  UltufkirFriendSL  Fveneh 
and  KnglS^  lAwns.  Gall  and  examine  his  stock  before  pur> 
chaiiing  elsewhere. ftUie  »l^ 

THUS.  li.  SaKDS,  UATTlUt,  41  N.  ad  St.    Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  iarge  assortmeut  of  Friends'  Uat«;  as 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  Hatting  Business. 

42tt,  66,  61200. 

■  ■     ■  ■  —     ■    . 

BA.  WiiiOJdAM,  Dealer  tn  Housa-FoaifUBura  Gooaa.  A  geno» 
•  ral  sMortmeot  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware^  J»- 
panned  and  Britannia  Wars,  Cutlary,  Spoons^  Ac,  Ho.  M6  Spnng 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia.  4sa  10t  pt 


(^HfiSTJfiK  AOADJfiMT^A  Boarding  and  Dsy  School  ftir  both 
;  Sexes,  Broad  Si.,  Cheeter,  Pa.  ^very  branch  uf  a  solid  Km^ 
lish  £dncation  is  taught  in  this  Academy,  together  with  lAtin. 
French  and  Drawing,  in  all  its  yaxieties.  Thorooghaees  in  all 
the  Btndies  is  insisted  npon,  and  eepectal  care  wiU  be  taken  to 
educate  the  aioralc  ss  well  ss  the  inUlUct  of  the  pnpila.  A  Prt- 
mery  Department  is  connected  with  the  SchouL  PupUs  can  enter 
at  any  time. 
49-Please  send  for  a  Gbmkr.     Qwemaa  Giu>aT,  PrimcipaL 

Thomas  GtusBi^    f 


S  ws  ISt  6wm  wnlhd. 


M.  Louiss  Olavot, 


KBNN  fffT  SQUAIUfi  SifiBilMAKY— Foa  GlKLS.— The  next 
slon  of  this  institution  will  commence  on  the  last  Third  day 
01  Second  month,  ItttM.    Inquire  lor  Oircular  of 
8-i  8m.  4i50.  ymo. JCyaw  T.  Swathi,  PrtncJpaL 

CUESTBRHBLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  sitnatsd  «a 
the  CrosBwicks  Koad,  three  miles  ih>m  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Sesston  of  this  Institution  will  oommenos  am 
the  Slst  of  6th  mo.,  1806,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tenna,  $86. 
For  further  partioulars  address  UxRax  W.  Aimwat, 

4760 1 8867  pmuaa  pa  in.    CrosswJeks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  it  J, 

BBLLKVUB  FBHALH  INSTITOTB^A  HOAanora-^aooK 
ffoa  Gxai4.  The  Spring  and  siimmmer  Term  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  commence  Dth  mo.  21st,  iSM,  and  oontlnue  in 
twelTC  weeks.  Jf\w  details  see  Oireular,  to  obtain  wbleh,  i 
the  PriacipaH  Attleboro'  P.  0^  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

ISKAJKL  J.  UaiiHAns,       1  n,u^Mw^tM 

tr.  av  n  fr.  414.  J  aiis  P.  Geabaiu,      /  "^"g^"* 


JH.  RIDQWaT  a  00.,  OOMMISSION  DJiALBBSin  «^.^, 
•  Peaches,  Apples.  Onions,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Koand  Potatoes » 
Butter,  i\>ultry,  JSfgs,  Dried  Fruits,  and  cTery  description  o 
OMmtry  Produoe,  Olfiee  No.  126,  Delaware  Arenas  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Oonslgnments  solloited,  and  orders  Ibr  iihlppid% 
promptly  attended  to. 210t8tTlvn«p. 

M.  HBACOOK,  General  rumiahing  tJndertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Streot*    A  general  asaortment  of  ready -mads  OoIIbo^ 
and  STory  requisite  for  irunenUs  fUmished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  *'iair  HBl**  Jlnrtel 
Ground,— Fuuonds,  and  all  other  bosiaeas  connected  with  tho 
groiuad,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 811.  ly.  w  a  s  m  p. 


W' 


N' 


JBW  ARTlOUBS.— The  Graduated  Measuie  and  Funnel  ^-^ 
. ,  bined,  Rosb*  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Beiseorslbr  Sewias 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Braee,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slloer,  for  beets,  cnoombon, 
Ac  For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TavKAH  A  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        Na.  881  (ffi^t  Thirty  Fire)  Market  St.,  below  Ataitti. 
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•onrenoATxovs  mww  bi  addbbbsbd  abd  patvbvtb 

MADB   TO 
BHMOR  GOULY,  AGBNT* 

Aft  PtUlMtieft  OflLcB,  Ho.  144  ITortk  SBTe&th  8trM t, 

A  Few  DOOU  BIUMT  lUOl. 

Open  fron  8  A.M.  nntf  1  6  P.lf. 

TIRMS:— PATABL  IE   IN   ADTANCB. 

Tbt  ^iper  li  ia»o«d  •rerj  SaTralliHiay,  tA  Tbrae  DoUan  per 
MuuL   $iJA  tor  Glvlw;  or,  fbnr  cofrfM  for  $10. 

AfBftU  f jr  Clutw  will  b«  expected  to  pay  for  the  eDttr*  Club. 

Tto  Poetafe  oa  this  paper,  paM  lo  advaBoa  at  the  oflLoe  where 
kii  imiTed,  in  any  part  of  the  United  SUtee,  ia  30  eenta  a  jear. 
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From  Ike  ^'FelU  of  Swarthmoor  HaU  and  their 
FriendM."    Br  Maria  Webb. 
George  Fox  had  planDod  a  meeting -boase  to 
be  boilt  00  a  piece  of  ground  at  Swarthmoor, 
vkieh  he  had  parchased  for  that  purpose,     ^e 
Bade  his  desires  known  through  a  letter  io 
Thomas  Lower,  and  soon  after  the  date  of  that 
letter    the    work    commenced.     The    Friends 
troQod  aided   with  horses,  kborers,  and  such 
mtfierial  as  their  land  furnished ;  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of    those    eontributions  from   willing 
hMTts  and  hands,  the  expenses  were  all  borne 
hj  himself.    It  does  not  seam  that  Guorge  Fox 
VIS  ever  at  Swarthmoor  Halt  after  the  building 
of  the  meeting-  house  oommenced,  as  we  know, 
from  his  own  statements,  that  he  spent  at  ioter- 
Tals  a  great  part  of  the  years  '87,  8^  and  9  in 
aod  about   London.     To  Kingston,  with  the 
Roas's,  and   to  Oooseyes,   with   the   Meades, 
vbenever  bis  failing  strength  demanded  care, 
he  retreated  for  a  temporary  rest.  His  religious 
eerrices  in  London,  and  the  business  of  the  So- 
ciety which   centered  there,  claimed  his  most 
earnest  attention  during  those  years.     But  its 
organization  was  at  length  so  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished, that  it  is  probable  he  had  in  yiew, 
•hould  life  be   prolonged,' retiring  to  Swarth- 
mom  after  the  winter  of  169Q|  to  take  rest  and 
obtain  the    lengthened    repose    his  d^olining 
jean  so  much  required.    All  his  affairs  indi- 
etted  that   be   stood  prepared  for   departure 
either  final  or  temporary,  as  the  Lord  might  di* 
reet.    By  a  letter  from  his  wife  to  her  son  and 


daughter  Abraham,  which  now  lies  before  me, 
I  find  that  after  having  been  with  him  several 
months,  she  had  decided  on  retnming  to  the 
North  after  the  Yearly  Meeting.  She  writes 
early  in  the  summer  of  1690,  indicating  her  in* 
tention  of  being  at  home  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.       ♦#**** 

During  the  short  reign  of  James  II.,  Quaker 
persecutions  ceased.  But  when,  in  1689,  King 
William  superseded  his  father  in- law,  the  in- 
tolerant party  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church 
again  hoped  to  ha^e  their  way  in  compelling 
conformity  to  their  own  religions  establishment. 
William  Pennies  one  great  obstacle  to  suoh 
plans  being  effectually  carried  out,  was  attacked 
with  the  most  bitter  accusations.  His  title  to 
his  American  province  was  not  only  called  in 
question,  but  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Pennsylvania,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  towards  abrogating  the  laws  he  had  estab- 
lished there.  False  accusations  arose  on  all 
sides,  that  declared  him  to  be  a  Jesuit,  a  Jacob* 
ite,  and  a  Popish  revolutionist.  The  King  was 
called  on  to  take  from  him  his  Sbangaray 
property  in  Ireland,  and  to  confiscate  his  Eng-^ 
lish  estate,  as  well  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty.  It  is  not  to  be  sapposed  thai 
King  William,  or  those  of  his  ministers  who 
were  men  of  sense,  believed  these  false  reports 
that  for  a  time  found  place  in  the  public  mind; 
but  it  is  certain  thyit  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
declining  to  raise  troops  for  the  war  had  annoyed 
them,  and  that  they  would  gladly  have  found 
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some  legal  pretest  on  which  to  take  the  Amer- 
ioan  provinee  from  Penn.  Such  was  the  por- 
lentioas  aspect  of  the  BarroandiDgs  of  the 
Qoaker  legislator  as  the  aotaaiD  of  1090  ad- 
▼atioed. 

In  the  Eighth  month,  old  stjle  (Ootoher  of 
that  year),  Robert  Barclay  breathed  his  last. 
The  Eleventh  month  witnessed  the  removal  of 
another  pillar  from  the  Quaker  Church,  in  the 
death  of  that  <*  worthy  elder/'  (the  phrase  by 
Which  he  was  often  spoken  of  among  Friends), 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  Society  was 
mainly  gathered.  William  Penn  thus  communi- 
cates the  event  :— 

William  Penn  to  Margaret  Fox. 

*^LoKDON,  IZthoflUh  mo,j  1690  [Janaarj,  1691.] 

**  i)ear  M.  Fox, — With  the  precious  remem* 
hrance  of  thy  unfeigned  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  I 
am  to  be  the  teller  to  thee  of  sorrowful  tidings, 
which  are  these  ;  that  thy  dear  husband  and  my 
beloved  friend,  George  Fox,  finished  his  glorious 
testimony  this  night;  about  half  an  hour  after 
nine  o'clock,  being  sensible  to  the  last  breath. 
Oh  I  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  us  with  a  storm 
over  our  heads.  Surely  in  great  mercy  to  him, 
but  an  evidence  to  us  of  sorrows  coming.  He 
was  as  lively  and  as  firm  [as  ever]  on  Fourth - 
day  was  a  week  at  Oracecharch  Street ;  and  also 
the  last  First-day,  being  the  day  before  yester- 
day. Bat  he  complained  after  meeting  of  being 
inwardly  struck,  and  lay  down  at  Henry  Grold- 
ney's,  where  bis  spirit  departed.  My  soul  is 
deeply  afflioted  with  this  sudden  great  loss. 
Surely  it  portends  to  us  evils  to  come.  A  prince 
indeed  is  fallen  in  Israel  to-day  ! 
'  '*  I  cannot  enlarge,  for  I  shall  haye  to  write 
te  several  to-night,  and  it  is  late.  May  the 
Lord  be  with  thee  and  thine,  and  ns  all.  Amen. 
^    '*  I  am  thy  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  William  Penn. 

'  (P.S.)  "  Now  present : — Robert  Barrow,  J. 
i'ajlor,  J.  Vaughan,  J.  Rich,  J.  Boucher,  S. 
Waldringfield,  and  myself.  G.  Whitehead  and 
S.  Crisp  were  here  about  two  hours  since.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  minding  the  things  of  God  and 
His  Church  to  the  last  in  a  universal  spirit.'^ 

Robert  Barrow,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Coward 
and  some  other  Lancaster  Friends,  says  : — 

^*  Our  ancient  Frieud,  ao  honorable  elder  In 
the  Church,  George  Fox,  was  this  day  buried, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  God's 
people,  supposed  to  be  about  4,000  Friends. 
The  meeting-house  at  Gracechnrch  Street  could 
not  contain  them,  nor  the  court  before  the  door. 
Many  living  powerful  testimonies  were  pub- 
lished in  the  meeting  house  and  the  graveyard, 
among  tender  hearts,  watery  eyes,  and  contrite 


*'The  London  Friends  were  very  discreet, 
ordering  all  concerns  relating  thereto  with  great 
#iadom.    There  being  nx  monthly  meetings 


belonging  to  this  city,  six  chosen  Friends  were 
appointed  out  of  each  monthly  meeting,  who 
were  to  carry  the  corpse,  and  none  else.  [They 
arranged]  that  his  relations  should  go  next ; 
that  all  Friends  should  go  on  one  side  the 
street,  three  and  three,  in  rack, as  close  together 
as  they  could;  thst  the  other  side  might  be  left 
clear  for  the  citizens  and  coaches. 

*'  Last  week  George  Fox  was  at  the  Qaarterly 
meeting,  the  Second-day  morning  meeting,  the 
meeting  for  suffering,  and  at  two  meetings^  for 
worship,  beside  the  First* day  morning  meeting. 
He  said  he  was  as  well  at  that  meeting  as  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before.  He  began  to  be 
ill  tha(t  evening  about  the  fifth  hour,  and  de- 
parted before  the  tenth  hour  the  evening  of 
Third- day  following.  1  was  with  him  most  of 
the  time,  wherein  he  spoke  many  living  power- 
ful sentences  to  the  tendering  of  the  company 
present.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  great  pain, 
neither  did  he  ever  complain.  Robert  Widder's 
manner  of  departure  and  his  were  much  alike, 
for  I  saw  them  both;  only  George  shut  his  eyce 
himself— he  lay  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  One 
would  have  thought  he  smiled.  He  was  the 
most  pleasant  corpse  that  I  ever  looked  upon. 
Many  hundreds  of  Friends  came  to  see  his 
face ;  having  the  most  part  of  three  days  to  be* 
hold  it  before  the  coffin  was  nailed  up.'' 

Many  testimonies  were  issued  after  the  death 
of  George  Fox,  illustrative  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  his  character,  his  life,  and  his  mis- 
sion. His  wife  wrote  at  some  length.  His 
step-daughters  and  their  husbands  put  forth 
another  document;  William  Penn  a  third;  and 
Thomas  Elwood  a  fourth;  beside  an  official 
testimony  from  the  London  morning  meeting. 

That  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Thomas  El- 
wood, who  was  likewise  the  intimate  friend  of 
John  Milton  and  of  William  Penn,  shall  be 
transcribed  as  being  brief,  full,  and  comprehen- 
sive. No  man  kuej^him  more  thoroughly  than 
Blwood,  on  whom  devolved  the  preparation  of 
his  journal  for  the  press  : — 
*^  Thomas  EiwoocTs  account  o/fhat  eminent  and 

honorable  Servant  of  the  Lord,  Oeurge  Fox. 

*'  This  holy  man  was  raised  up  by  God  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  for  an  extraordinary 
work,  even  to  awaken  the  sleeping  world,  by 
proclaiming  the  mighty  day  of  the  Lord  to  the 
nations;  and  publishing  again  the  everlasting 
Goppel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  after  a 
long  and  dismal  night  of  apostacy  and  darkness. 
For  this  work  the  Lord  began  to  prepare  him 
by  many  trials  and  exerciBes  from  his  very  child- 
hood, and  having  fitted  and  furnished  him  fur 
it.  He  cjilled  him  into  it  very  young,  and  made 
him  instrumental  by  the  effectual  working  of 
the  Holy  Ghost^  through  his  ministry,  to  call 
many  others  into  the  same  work,  and  to  turn 
many  thousands  from  darkness  to  the  light  of 
Christy  from  the  power  of  Satan  ante  God. 
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''Ikoewhim  not  till  the  year  1660;  from 
thftt  time  to  the  time  of  hi«  death,  I  kneir  him 
vdl,  converBed  with  him  often,  observed  him 
TCch,  loTed  him  dearly,  and  honored  him  truly. 
Upon  good  experience  I  can  say  he  was  indeed 
ahesTenly-minded  man,  aealoas  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord ;  and  preferred  the  honor  of  God  be- 
fore all  things.      He  was  valiant  for  the  truth, 
bold  io  asserting  it,  patient  in  suffering  for  it, 
■ovearied  in  laboring  in  it,  steady  in  his  test!- 
moo;  to  it,  immovabld  as  a  rock.    Deep  he  was 
ia  Dtrine  knowledge,  clear  in  opening  heavenly 
mjsteries,  plain  and  powerful  in  preaching,  fer- 
vent in  prayer.     Ue  was  richly  endued  with 
beaveoly  wisdom,  quick  in  discerning,  sound  in 
jedgmcnt,  able  and  ready  in  giving,  and  discreet 
in  keeping  oonnsel.     A  lover  of  righteousness ; 
an  eDCourager  of  virtue,  justice,  temperance, 
neekness,  purity,  chastity,  modesty,  humility, 
charity,  and  self-donial ;  in  all,  both  by  word 
and  example  •  Graceful  he  was  in  countenance, 
■aniy  in  personage,  grave  in  gesture,  courteous 
in  conversation,  weighty  in  communication,  in- 
•tnictive  in  discourse,  free  from  affectation  in 
speech  or  carriage.     He  was  a  severe  reprover 
of  hard  and  obstinate  sinners,  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle admonisher  of  such  as  were  tender,  and 
sensible  of  their  failings,  not  apt  to   resent 
persona]  wrongs,  easy  to  forgive  injuries,  but 
lealonsly  earnest,  where  the  honor   of  God, 
the  prosperity  of  Truth,  and  thi  peace  of  the 
Church  were  concerned.     Very  tender,*  com- 
passionate, and  pitiful  he  was  to  all  that  were 
under  any  sort  of  affliction  ;  full  of  brotherly 
love,  fall  of  fatherly  care ;  for  indeed,  the  care 
of  the  Ohnrches  of  Christ  was  daily  upon  him, 
the  prosperity  and  peace  whereof  he  studiously 
son^t 

*'  [laving  fought  a  good  fight,  finished  his 
eovrsa,  and  kept  the  faith,  his  righteous  soul, 
freed  from  the  earthly  tabernacle,  in  which  he 
had  led  an  exemplary  life  of  holiness,  was  trans- 
lated into  those  heavenly  mansion?,  where 
Christ  our  Lord  went  to  prepare  a  place  for  His 
servants,  there  to  possess  that  glorious  crown 
of  righteousness  which  is  laid  up  for,  and  shall 
be  given  by  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  to 
all  them  that  love  his  appearance.  Ages  to 
come  and  people  yet  unborn  shall  call  him 
Messedy  and  bless  the  Lord  for  raising  him  up. 
And  blessed  shall  we  also  be  if  we  so  walk,  as 
we  had  him  for  an  example,  for  whom  this  tes- 
timony lives  in  my  heart.  He  lived  and  died 
the  servant  of  the  Lord.'' 

George  Fox  left  directions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  written  at  different  intervals,  all 
in  his  own  handwriting,  which  constituted  a 
legal  wiU,  though  not  written  in  legal  form.  It 
VIS  deposited  eight  years  after  his  death  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  from  whence 
a  eopy  has  been  procured.  He  makes  in  his  will 
various  beqneaUB  to  his  friends  and  relatives ; 


and  gives  many  directions  about  his  books  and 
papers.  But  the  grants  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  he  had  from  his  friend  William 
Penn,  are  not  bequeathed  therein  or  alluded  to 
at  all.  This  and  other  circunistanoes  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  during  his  lifetime  he  con- 
veyed his  right  to  the  greater  portion  of  that 
American  property  to  his  three  sons-in-law, 
John  Rous,  Thomas  Lower,  and  Daniel  Abra- 
ham ;  and  that  be  directed  them,  when  put  in 
possession,  to  see  that  the  smaller  lots  which  lay 
in  and  near  the  city  were  transferred  to  the 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  appropriated  ac- 
cording to  specific  directions,  which  he  gave  in 
wricibg.  The  history  of  this  property,  as  com* 
municated  by  Philadelphia  Friends,  to  whom  I 
recently  applied  for  information,  is  as  follows : 

"  In  tho  year  1681,  William  Penn  gave  to 
George  Fox  a  receipt  for  J6i5,  which  was  to  en- 
title him  to  a  city  lot  in  the  newly- planned  city, 
a  liberty  lot  of  sixteen  acres  in  the  suburbs,  and  ^ 
a  tract  of  1,250  aores  in  the  back  lands  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  £25  of  purchase-money,  being 
understood  to  be  a  necessary  item  to  secure  the 
legal  transfer.  There  being  no  one  in  America 
interested  in  getting  these  lots  of  land  loeated 
and  properly  conveyed  to  George  Fox,  nothing 
was  done  to  perfect  the  possession  until  after 
his  death.  Some  years  after  that  events  Thomas 
Lower  took  measures  to  have  them  surveyed, 
and  his  father's  directions  concerning  the  way 
in  which  they  should  be  used  made  fiilly  known. 
At  that  time  the  city  lot  having  been  taken  poe> 
session  of  by  a  settler,  who  built  upon  it,  could 
not  without  much  difficulty  be  obtained.  But 
William  Peno  said  the  Friends  might  select 
twenty  or  twenty-five  acreS|  acoording  to  the 
locality  fixed  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  instead  of  the  sixteen,  and  the  city  lot,  at 
first  proposed,  and  it  should  be  transferred  to 
them  in  the  name  of  George  Fox.  After  much 
delay,  that  transfer  was  accomplished  on  the 
28t^  day  of  Sixth  month,  1705.  For  many 
years  the  land  in  question  was  merely  occupied 
as  pasture  ground. 

On  the  13th  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1716,  Thomas  . 
Lower  wrote  to  David  Lloyd,  William  Penn's 
deputy,  concerning  the  occupation  of  the  ground 
bestowed  by  George  Fox.  He  says : — **  George 
Fox  gave  it  in  the  said  writings  unto  the 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  to  be  converted  to  these 
uses.  .  .  To  build  a  meeting-house  for  the 
use  of  Friends,  and  a  school- house  upon  another 
part,  and  to  inclose  another  part  for  a  garden, 
and  to  plant  it  with  all  sorts  of  physical  plants, 
for  lads  and  lasses,  to  learn  simples  there,  bul 
the  uses  to  convert  them  to,-— distilled  waters, 
oils,  ointments,  &c.  The  residue  that  belonged 
to  the  lot  near  Philadelphia  to  be  paled  about 
for  Friends  that  come  to  the  Bleeting,  to  pnt 
their  horses  in."  In  this  letter,  Thomas 
Lower   seems  to  be  remonstrating  with  tho 
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Friends  for  not  liaying  carried  out  the  ezpreased 
wishee  of  the  donor.  They  had  doubtleBS  built 
meeting-hnnses  elsewhere  before  they  got  pos- 
s^ion  of  the  land  in  question,  and  had  also 
probably  snch  schools  established  as  they 
deemed  neeessary,  hence  no  snch  erections  up 
to  that  time  had  been  made.  As  to  the  garden 
that  was  to  be  planted  with  all  sorts  of  physical 

Slants  for  the  botanical  studies  of  the  lads  and 
isses  of  Philadelphia,  the  Friends  of  that  day 
it  is  eyidentdid  not  enter  into  the  views  of  their 
honored  and  revered  friend  who  presented  the 
ground  for  that  purpose.  Had  they  understood 
the  great  value  of  such  a  botanical  garden,  with 
suiUble  appliances  for  teaching  the  qualities 
and  medicinal  uses  of  pKnts,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  made  more  eflforts  to  have  carried  out 
the  plan  he  suggested. 

In  the  year  1767,  the  heirs- at- law  of  George 
Fox,  being  the  descendants  of  his  brother  Jdhn, 
several  of  whom  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
came  forward  to  claim  all  the  ground  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Philadelphia  Friends,  that  had  come 
through  their  great  grand- uncle.  On  what  plea 
they  made  the  claim  is  not  quite  clear.  My  Amer- 
ican correspondent  thinks  it  was  grounded  on 
some  informality  in  the  transfer,  that  impaired 
the  title,  bat  from  the  existing  stAe  of  affairs, ' 
it  might  probably  have  been  from  the  non- ap- 
propriation of  the  grant  to  the  purposes  stated 
ny  Qeorge  Fox.  However,  the  Friends  agreed 
to  submit  the  case  to  a  legal  arbitration,  which 
gave  an  award  against  them,  according  to  which 
they  had  to  pay  the  sum  of  £500  to  the  claim^ 
ants  for  a  clear  title  to  the  ground  in  question. 
In  ifye  early  part  of  this  century,  by  the  joint 
approval  of  the  five  monthly  meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  ground  thus  obtained  was  all  sold 
for  building  lots,  except  a  portion  which  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  Fair  Hill  burial  ground, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Qreen  Street 
monthly  meeting. 

Thomas  Lower,  in  17^5,  purchased  from 
Daniel  Abraham,  and  John  Rous's  son  Na- 
thaniel, their  claim  to  the  American  estate  which 
was  transferred  by  George  Fox  to  the  three 
brothers-in-law.  In  the  letter  before  qoted, 
which  Thomas  Lower  wrote  to  David  Lloyd,  in 
1716,  four  years  before  T.  L.'s  death,  he  says 
he  gives  the  whole  of  his  Amerioab  property  to 
his  grandsons,  William  Swan  and  Thomas 
Swan ;  the  elder  of  whom  he  had  sent  *'  to  the 
West  Indies  by  a  sober  master,''  the  other  he 
intended  to  bring  up  *<  to  some  good  trade  when 
he  hath  been  a  while  longer  at  school."  I  can- 
not find  that  either  William  or  Thomas  Swan 
ever  came  into  possession  of  the  property  thus 
laid  out  for  them  by  their  grandfather.  In 
]  738  Thomas  Story  wrote  to  Israel  Pemberton, 
sen.,  requesting  him  on  behalf  of  a  young  Wo- 
man, a  descendant  of  Thomas  Lower,  to  whom 
he  American  estate  belonged  by  inheritanoei  to 


have  it  surveyed ;  which  Israel  Pemberton  at- 
tended to,  and  found  that  it  measured  full 
1,300  acres,  fifty  having  been  allowed  for  pub- 
lic roads.  The  land  had  been  entered  upon 
without  liberty  by  German  emigrants,  who 
would  gladly  have  purchased  from  Israel  Pem- 
berton, but  he  was  not  authorzied  to  sell  j  and 
how  the  interest  in  it  was  afterwards  disposed 
of,  does  not  appear.  However,  when  the  French 
war  broke  out,  in  1756,  some  Indian  allies  of 
the  French  came  down  on  the  people  of  the 
Octerara  Greek,  where  this  land  was  located, 
and  having  killed  a  few  of  the  settlers,  fright- 
ened the  rest  away. 


^m^ 


We  begin  to  be  filled  with  the  life  of  God 
when  self  is  silenced  in  all  its  willings  and  de- 
sirings,  and  when  we  find  that  all  desires  to  act 
from  oar  own  wills  ai:e  dormant. 

We  are  filled  with  the  life  of  heaven  just  so 
far  as  we  are  emptied  of  our  own,  and  fiod  in 
us  an  utter  inability  to  do  good  without  Divine 
assistance. 

£very  man  is  an  agent  by  whom  God  wills 
to  bless  others,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
agent;  and  every  order  of  fibres  and  fluids  in 
him  were  created  to  the  intent  that  ic  might  be 
performed ;  but  they  are  often  perverted  to  very 
opposite  purposes. — Ra^^s  of  Light. 


for  Friends'  InteUlgeacer. 
THE  •MINISTRATIONS    OV  THE    MATERIAIi 

WOELD. 

These  flow  in  upon  us  like  heavenly  bene- 
dictions. They  salute  us  in  the  language  of  a 
Father's  love,  sometimes  in  the  sweet  and  gen- 
tle whispers  of  the  evening  breeses,  which  soothe 
and  invigorate,  or  in  the  morning  dews,  which 
refresh  and  gladden  the  heart.  We  may  ever 
trust  in  Him,  who  '^  weighs  the  mountains  ii^ 
scales^  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,''  for  He 
knows  our  state,  and  remembers  we  are  bat 
dust.  In  his  great  goodness  he  has  provided 
for  every  condition,  supplies  plenteous  and  mul- 
tiform, that^all,  various  as  they  are,  should 
subserve  the  necessities  of  bis  children.  The 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  He  has 
decked  it  with  gems  that  sparkle  and  shine, 
emitting  a  brilliance  that  speaks  a  power /fivihe. 
All  these  invite  us  to  come  to  Him  who  set 
them  in  their  own  orbits,  and  commanded  them 
to  run  their  course  and  minister  to  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  intelligent  beings,  by  gilding  the  arch 
above  with  brightness  when  the  shades  of  night 
appear.  He  that  gave  us  a  keen  relish  for  th^, 
beautiful,  has  abundantly  supplied  material 
suited  to  the  most  exqubite  taste.  Whichever 
way  we  turn  the  eje,  we  see  something  to  ad- 
mire. He  has  stationed  his  ministers  at  every 
turn, — ^around,  above,  and  below, — inviting  his 
children  to  partake  of  pure  pleasures  and  inno- 
cent enjoyments, — to  drink  in  the  streams  that 
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flow  tbroogli  ebannels  of  his  own  preparing,  and 
whiek  minister  to  their  real  wints,  and  never 
harm.  The  firmament  that  divides  the  waters 
from  the  waters,  the  vast  expanse  of  blae 
ether  that  bears  up  the  clonds,  and  stays  the 
rain  of  heaven  until  the  appointed  time,  when 
it  descends  in  small  particles  and  waters  the 
earth,  instead  of  eoming  as  a  deluge  to  sweep 
it  away.  How  ean  wo  do  other  than  magnify 
that  Power  that  made  and  upholds  all  things, 
and  through  these  ever-varying  ministrations 
ealh  us  home  Co  himself.  S.  Hunt. 

Fifth  mo  let.,  1666. 

THE  NBW  LIFE. 

When  all  that  has  separated  from  God  is 

taken  away, — when  every  inordinate  desire  has 

undergone  the  process  of  exoision  so  as  to  be 

reduced  into  its  place,  and  to  be  put  into  entire 

position  and  agreement  with  the  one  overruling 

desire  of  conformity  to  God's  will,  then  begins 

the  new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term. 

The  soul  no  longer  possesses  anything  which  it 

call  its  own,  but  may  rather  be  spoken  of  as  a 

mthjecl;  and  instead  of  poiteming^  may  be  said 

to  bepaueued  by  another ;  God  himself  comes 

to  it,  and  dwells  in  it,  as  in  His  holy  temple. 

It  is  not  only  obedient  to  God,  which  is  a  high 

state  of  grace,  even  when  it  costs  considerable 

effort  to  render  obedience ;  but  its  obedience'ili 

rendered  in  such  a  nranner  so  promptly  and 

lovingly,  that  God  may  be  said  to  be  its  life. 

The  soul  has  become  nothing  in  itself,  but  it 

has  gained  all  things  out  of  itself.     Disrobed 

<^  the  life  of  naturey  it  is  clothed  with  the  life 

of  grace;  it  has  lost  the  inspiration  and  life  of 

the  ereature,  but  it  has  gained  the  life  of  God. 

And  now,  there  is  nothing  that  has  God  in  it, 

but   what   is  its  delight.     The  sky  expands 

with  purer  beauty ;    the  flower  opens  with  a 

sweeter  fragranee ;   in   the  forest  and  on  the 

river's  hanks  it  finds  food  for  contemplation  and 

holy  love ;  it  rejoices  with  those  that  rejoice,  and 

weeps  with  those  who  weep ;   it  is  young  and 

buoyant  with  the  child,  and  wise  and  reverent 

with  the  aged ;  everything  in  human  life  is  dear 

to  it ;  it  pities  and  forgives  its  enemies ;  like 

Him  who  is  embodied  in  it,  it  does  good  to  the 

evil  and  unthankful ;  tears  are  dried  at  its  sp- 

proaeh,  and  smiles  bloom  at  the  presence  of  its 

loveliness. 

Those  who  have  never  experienced  the  trans- 
formations of  thoroughly  sanctifying  grace, 
know  but  little  of  the  purity,  the  peace,  and 
Che  blessedness  of  such  a  soul.  It  has  but  little 
to  say  of  itself ;  it  has  no  dreams,  no  visions, 
no  ecstaoies.  We  mean  to  say  that  it  makes  nt) 
aecount  of  them  separate,  from  God.  It  lives 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  Believing^  it  asks 
nothing  more.  Its  new  life  is  all  natural  to  it; 
•  life  which  lives  and  acts  of  ilnel/y  without  caU 
onlatioo  and  without  effort.    It  is  humble  with- 


out knowing  or  speaking  of  its  humility ;  it  is 
divinely  wise  without  analysing  its  wisdom  ; 
it  is  full  of  kindness  and  love  apparently  with- 
out any  consciousness  how  kind  and  loving  it 
is.  It  worships  God  even  without  formally 
thinking  of  God,  because  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  wi'hinit.  It  is  not  more  full  of  faith  than 
it  is  of  holy  simplicity.  It  b  like  a  little  child. 
— Guian. 

From  Meilltfttloitf  on  D«ath  and  Xt^ntfty. 
DEATH  IS  MY  GAIN. 

The  human  body  with  which  we  are  invested 
on  earth,  is  but  the  veil  of  the  soul,  and  we 
should  ever  hold  in  mind  this  relation  between 
soul  and  body,  for  this  conception  is  not  only 
true  in  itself,  but  is  fruitful  of  important  con- 
clusions bearing  upon  life. 

The  Deity  willed  that  the  spirit  of  man 
should  be  capable  of  placing  itself  in  commu- 
nication with  the  non-spiritual  existences, 
therefore  it  was  enveloped  in  a  refined  earthly 
material,  every  part  of  which  is  vivified  by  the 
spirit.  Through  means  of  a  tissue  of  nerveS| 
so  delicate  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which  interpenetrate  the  entire 
body,  the  soul  holds  command  over  the  latter. 
Through  the  body  the  soul  receives  impressions 
from  without,  which  tend  to  its  improvement, 
and  it  gradually  learns  to  avail  itself  of  the 
body  as  an  instrument  of  action  upon  the  out- 
ward world.  If  the  bodily  veil  be  rent  in 
twain,  if  the  instrument  be  destroyed,  the  spirit 
loses  its  power  over  its  former  habitation,  which 
becomes  as  foreign  to  it  as  all  other  earthly 
matter.  This  estrangement  between  soul  and 
body  is  called  death. 

The  body  is  a  transparent  covering  of  the  soul. 
In  all  movements  and  changes,  in  repose  as  in  ac- 
tion ,  we  recognise  the  soul  behind  the  appearances 
of  the  body.  It  is  not  the  body  that  loves  or  is 
angered ;  it  is  the  soul  that  speaks  in  thunder- 
ing accents  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
voice,  and  which  smiles  in  the  merry  glance  of 
the  eye;  it  is  the  shame  felt  by  the  soul  that 
suffuses  the  cheek  with  blushes ;  it  is  the  soul's 
courage,  terror,  longing,  or  suffering  that  is 
shown  in  the  various  expressions  of  its  outward 
ooveriog.  For  when  the  soul  is  separated 
from  the  delicate  end  mobile  covering,  which 
we  call  body — what  becomes  of  the  latter  ?  It 
sinks  down  and  lies  like  a  discarded  garment. 
It  gprows  rigid  like  a  marble  statue,  and  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  these  dead  ashes  have  ever 
been  animated  by  a  higher  essence. 

It  is  not  either  the  body  that  we  love  or  hate 
in  others,  but  the  soul  which  is  concealed  be- 
hind its  veil.  It  is  the  soul's  loveliness  that 
charms  us;  its  wisdom  or  its  virtue  which  in- 
spires us  with  respect;  its  degeneracy  that 
awakens  our  indignation.  In  the  presence  of 
the  soul-abandoned  corpse,  all  love  and  hatred 
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eease,  fur  our  friend  or  oar  foe  has  disappeared, 
and  his  discarded  covering  makes  no  more  im- 
pression on  us  than  any  other  dead  matter. 

Natural  as  it  is  that  no  one  should  love  the 
body  of  another,  but  oo  the  contrarj,  the  soul 
that  beams  forth  from  it,  as  natural  is  it  that 
'each  man  should  love  the  body  in  which  his 
own  soul  is  clothed.  He  seeks  to  protect  and 
improve  it,  because  the  soul  requires  a  worthy 
and  efficient  instrument ;  he  endeavors  to  adorn 
and  beautify  it,  because  the  innate  and  constant 
yearning  of  the  soul  for  perfection  and  distinc- 
tion, involuntarily  passes  over  to  that  which 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  it.  The  soul 
even  strives,  in  the  feeling  of  its  own  nnworthi- 
.nees,  to  cover  its  own  failings  by  the  beauty  of 
its  earthly  veil ;  it  tries  to  draw  the  folds  of 
this  more  closely  around  itself,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  seen  in  its  ugliness — ^and  of  such 
persons  we  say  that  they  present  a  false  appear- 
ance. 

The  necessity  that  each  soul  should  be  clad 
•in  a  veil  pf  flesh,  is  one  of  the  eternal  ordi- 
nances of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  deep  and 
strong  love  of  the  soul  for  its  body;  hence 
that  clinging  to  life  which  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  overcome. 

But  what  18  death  t  Nothing  but  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  covering. 
What  becomes  of  the  covering  when  discarded  ? 
Does  it  vanish  from  Gbd's  creation  ?  No,  it 
moulders  into  dust  and  ashes,  and  mingles  with 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  out  of  whose  nourishing 
elements  it  was  originally  built  np.  It  does 
not  go  out  of  creation,  but  remains  in  it  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  But  what  becomes  of 
the  unveiled  soul?  Does  that  vanish  from 
Ood's  creation  ?  Ob,  no  I  How  oould  it  be 
possible  that  the  nobler  element  should  cease 
to  exist,  when  the  baser  one  is  imperishable  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  infinitude  of  created  beings,  because  it 
has  thrown  off  the  veil  through  which  alone  it 
could  reveal  its  presence  to  our  senses  J  Nay, 
it  lives  I  For  even  the  dust  in  which  it  once 
enveloped  itself  is  still  in  existence.  It  lives ! 
For  God  is  Creator,  not  annihilator  I  It  lives ! 
For  the  All-wise  cannot  have  repented  of  the 
exalted  purpose  for  which  he  called  it  into 
being. 

And  is  the  throwing  off  of  this  earthly  veil 
BO  very  painful  ?  It  is  true  the  natural  love  of 
life  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  ns, 
makes  us  recoil  from  the  thought  of  pajrting 
from  our  earthly  covering;  but  the  strength- of 
the  human  spirit  can  conquer  the  terrors  of 
Bature.  How  many  noble  men  have  not  met 
death  in  the  cause  of  Qod,  fatherland,  faith  or 
friends!  Thty  felt  no  fear  of  death.  How 
many  poor,  weak,  degenerate  beings  have  not, 
driven  by  despair,  voluntarily  sacrificed  a  life 
that  had  become  a  burden  to  them  ! 


The  dying  do  not  practise  hypocrisy,  and 
therefore  from  their  features  we  may  judge 
wh&t  is  passing  in  their  minds.  This  being 
the  case,  it  would  almost  appear  that  a  pleasur- 
able feeling  must  be  experienced  when  the 
spirit  is  leaving  its  mortal  coil ;  for  it  has  been 
frequently  observed  that  the  features  of  persons 
who  are  dying  from  painful  diseases,  at  the 
last  moment  assume  an  expression  of  cheerful 
repose,  and  that  even  around  the  lips  of  the 
corpse  a.  placid  smile,  left  by  the  spirit  in  part- 
ing, lingers,  and  seems  to  say,  **Ah,  what  blessed 
relief!" 

But  the  imagination  of  those  persons  who 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the  body,  and 
who  therefore  shudder  at  the  idea  that  it  is  to 
be  delivered  up  to  destruction  in  the  earth, 
makes  death  more  terrible  than  it  is  in  reality. 
Giving  way  to  self-delusion,  they  even  at  times 
seem  to  fancy  that  the  dead  dust  feels  painfully 
its  state  iu  the  earth,  whereas  in  fact  that  which 
feels  has  hastened  into  a  higher  existence,  and 
the  corpse,  the  discarded  veil  of  the  spirit,  is 
nothing  more  than  insensible  clay. 

Parting  from  the  habitual  and  pleasant  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  loss  of  well-known  pleasures, 
and  separation  from  beloved  friends  on  earth, 
may  indeed  be  painful.  But  in  these  cases  it 
is  not  death  itself,  but  that  which  we  leave  be- 
hind us,  that  causes  us  to  mourn.  It  is  oar 
undue  attachment  to 'the  earthly  goods  which 
have  only  been  lent  to  us,  and  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  our  lasting  possessions,  that  occa- 
sions the  grief  which  we  experience.  It  ia 
therefore  an  imperfection  of  the  soul,  a  want 
of  true  wisdom,  which  entails  suffering,  as  does 
every  fault.  Yea,  even  the  love  we  bear  our 
friends  may  be  reprebei^sible.  Can  we  expect 
that  the  Deity  will  take  our  obstinate  attach- 
ments into  consideration,  and  alter  His  higher 
purposes  to  suit  our  views  ?  And  in  what  does 
the  parting  from  our  beloved  in  death  differ 
from  every  other  parting,  even  from  the  "  good 
night"  we  wish  our  friends  before  we  go  to 
sleep  ?  • 

Death  may  indeed  be  fearful  to  those  who 
have  entirely,  or  in  great  measure,  neglected 
their  immortal  soul  in  this  life,  who — like  the 
animals  thoughtless  of  the  future  beyond  the 
grave — have  only  taken  heed  for  the  well-being 
and  enjoyment  of  their  bodies;  who  have  op- 
pressed their  fellow-men,  or  slandered  and  de- 
eeived  them,  in  order  to  gain  for  themselves 
more  honors,  more  riches,  and  more  enjoyment ; 
to  whom  it  seems  preposterous  to  restrain  their 
sensual  desires,  their  animal  instincts,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  their  souls ;  who  call 
it  folly  to  sacrifice  earthly  pleasure  for  the  sake 
of  virtue ;  who  consider  it  silly  enthusiasm  to 
work  for  the  good  of  others,  when  no  thanks 
are  to  be  reaped,  or  when  persecution  and  great 
sacrifices  must  be  encountered. 
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When  the  momeot  has  come  for  ancb  par-  \ 
10118  to  throw  oflf  the  earthly  coil,  tbe  body  they 
gomach  love,  for  which  alone  they  think  Ood 
his  created  them ;  when  they  are  to  part  from 
the  dost,  for  which  alone  they  lived,  to  which^ 
they  saori&oed  all  things,  for  which  they  com- 
mitted so  much  injustice — to  them  indeed  death 
must  be  terrible.  For  poor,  unworthy,  miserable, 
imperfect  are  their  neglected  seals,  which  have 
lost  the  sweet  innocence  of  which  tbey  could 
botst  in  childhood,  and  which  are  now  loaded 
vith  the  burden  of  many  sins.  As  they  sowed 
in  life,  so  they  have  reaped.  For  the  eternal 
fatnre  of  their  spirit  they  never  sowed. 

CTo  be  eontlnned.) 


^Aa  the  mustard  seed  becomes  in  time  the 
strong  and  flourishing  plant,  so  the  feeble /citVA 
becomes  in  due  time,  under  the  fertilizing  ef- 
fects of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  strong,  and  stable, 
and  darahle  tree.  Like  the  new-born  infant, 
which  can  neither  speak  nor  stand  alone,  but 
is  carried  in  the  arms  of  others,  and  lives  upon 
nothing  hut  the  simplest  aliment,  feeding  and 
crying  occupying  the  earliest  hours  of  life ;  such 
is,  generally  speaking,  the  true  and  genuine 
6ith  of  the  infant  believer ;  an  alternate  state 
of  hungering  for  tbe  Word  of  God,  and  of  sor- 
rowing for  sin  3  unable  to  stand  alone,  looking 
for  the  aid  of  stronger  Christians  to  bear  it  up, 
gkd  of  every  little  help  to  carry  it  forward  in 
its  infant  course.  But  while  this  is  the  infancy 
of  faith,  if  it  be  a  true  faith,  every  day  and 
every  hour  is  giving  it  strength,  and  bringing 
it  forward  into  manhood ;  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
heart  like  a  stone,  unchanged  and  unchange 
able,  but  like  a  pro1i6c  seed  in  the  fertile  earth, 
realising  what  St.  Paul  expresses  when  he  says, 
'The  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from 
faith  to  faith/  from  one  degree  of  faith  to 
another." 

-r- 

CnORAZIN — ^BETHSAIDA— OAPSBRAUM. 

Before  the  morning  sun  overtopped  the  hills 
of  Bashan,  1  was  in  the  saddle.  A  ride  of  three 
miles  westward  along  the  shore  brought  m^to 
the  ruins  of  a  large  town.  It  was  encompassed 
by  such  a  dense  jungle  of  thorns,  thistles  and 
rank  weeds,  that  I  had  to  employ  some  shep- 
herds to  open  a  passage  for  me.  Clambering  to 
the  top  of  a  shattered  wall,  I  was  able  to  over- 
look the  whole  site.  What  a  sense  of  desolation 
was  that !  Not  a  house,  not  a  wall,  not  a  solitary 
pillar  remains  Branding.  Broken  columns, 
hewn  stones,  sculptured  slabs  of  marble,  and 
great  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  half  concealed 
bry  thorns  and  briars,  alone  serve  to  mark  tl\p 
site  of  a  great  and  rich  city.  The  Arabian 
does  not  pitch  his  tent  there,  the  shepherd  does 
not  feed  his  flock  there,  not  a  sound  fell  upon 
my  ear  as  I  stood  amidst  those  ruins,  save  the 
gentle  mnrmur  of  each  wave  as  it  broke  on  tbe 


pebbly  beach,  and  the  monrnfal  sighing  of  the 
summer  breece  through  sunsoorched  branches ; 
yet  it  is.  the  place  where  Ghorasin  once  stood. 
Chorasin  heard,  but  rejected  the  words  of  mercy 
from  the  lips  of  its  Lord,  and  he  pronounced^ 
its  doom,  <<  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  I''  Matt. 
11:21.  ^ 

Afrer  riding  some  three  miles  further  along 
the  lake,  I  reached  a  little,  retired  bay,  with  a 
pebbly  strand,  just  such  a  place  as  fishermen 
would  delight  to  draw  up  their  boats  and  spread' 
out  their  nets  npon.  Here  were  numerous  foun*« 
tains,  several  old  tanks  and  aqueducts,  great 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  fields  of  ruin.     Two  Arab 
tents  were  pitched  a  little  way  up  on  the  hillside, 
but  I  saw  no  other  trace  there  of  human  habita- 
tion or  human  life  ;  and  yet  that  is  the  site  of 
Bethsaida,   the   city   of    Andrew   and   Peter, 
James  and  John.    Upon  this  strand  Jesus  called 
his  first   disciples.     Like  Chorazin,   this  city- 
heard  and  rejected  bis  words,  and,  like  Chora- 
ziu,  it  has   been   left  desolate.     **  Woe  unta* 
tbee,  Bethsaida  I" 

A  few  minutes  more  and  I  reached  the  brow ' 
of  a  bluff  promontory  which  dips  into  the  bosom 
of  the  lake.     Before  me  now  opened  the  fertile^ 
plain  of  Gennesaret.     At  my  feet,  beneath  tbe 
western  brow  of  the  cliff,  a  little  fountain  burst 
from   a   rocky   basin.     A  fig- tree   spreads  its 
branches  over  it,  and  gives  it  a  name,  Ain-et 
Tin,  <<  the  fountain  of  the  fig.^'     Beside  it  are 
some  massive  foundations,  scarcely  didtinguish*^' 
able  amid  the  rank  weeds  ;  and  away  beyond  it 
almost  covered  with  thickets  and  thorns,  briers, , 
and  gigantic  thistles,  1  saw  large  heaps  of  ruins  ' 
ajdd  rubbish.     These  are  now  all  that  mark  the 
site  of  Capernaum.  Christ's  words  are  fulfilled : 
''And    tbou,  Capernaum,  which  art   exalted 
unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  helL" 
Matt.  11:  23. 

On  that  day  I  climbed  a  peak  which  commands 
the  lake  and  the  Jordan  valley  up  to  the  watets 
of  Merom.     The  principal  scene   of  Christ's  ' 
public  labors  lay  around  me,  a   region  some 
thirty  miles  long  and  ten  wide.  When  h^  had  hif. 
home  at  Capernaum,  the  whole  country  was  . 
teeming  with  life  and  bustle  and  industry     No 
less   than   ten   cities   with   numerous  villages 
studded  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  the  plains  < 
and  the  hill-sides  around.      The  water  was  all^ 
speckled  with  the  dark  boats  and  white  sails  ^f 
Galilee's  fishermen.     Eager  multitudes  followed  ^ 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus  through  the  city  streets,  ^ 
over  the  flower- strewn  fields,  along  the  pebbly 
beach.     What  a  woful  change  has  passed  ow 
tbe  land  since  that  time  I  The  angel  of  dA- 
strnction  has  bee^  there.  . 

From  that  commanding  height,  through  the 
clear  Syrian  atmosphere,  I  was  able  to  distin- 
guish, by  the  aid  of  my  ^lass,  every  spot  in 
that  wild  region  celebrated  in  sacred  history  or 
hallowed  b;  saore4  assQoialioD.    Hj  eye  ei    ^ 
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the  lake  from  north  to  soath,  from-enst  to  west ; 
not  a  tingle  sail,  not  a  solitary  boat  was  there. 
My  eye  swept  the  great  Jordan  Yalley,  the  little 
plains,  the  glens,  the  moantain-sides  from  base 
to  summit — not  a  oity,  not  a  village,  not  a  house, 
not  a  sign  of  settled  habitation  <was  there,  ex- 
cept the  few  huts  of  Magdala  and  the  shattered 
booses  of  Tiberias.  A  mournful,  solitary 
silence  reigned  triumphant.  Desolation  keeps 
unbroken  Sabbath  in  Galilee  now.  I  saw  how 
wondrously  time  had  changed  a  prophetic  sen- 
tence into  a  graphic  reality. 

<<  I  will  make  your  cities  waste,  saith  the 
Lord ;  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation.  I 
will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen.''  ^*  Upon 
the  land  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briers,  yea, 
upon  all  houses  of  joy,  in  the  joyous  city."  <*So 
that  the  generations  to  come  of  your  children 
that  shall  rise  up  after  you,  and  the  stranger 
that  shall  -come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say  when 
they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  Wherefore 
bath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land  ?  What 
meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  V  Jer. 
26  J  Isa.  82;  Deut.  2d.—I'orter'8  *<  Cities," 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  26, 1866. 

■^^  ■  — 

FbIENDS  TRAVSLLINa  IN  THB  MlNISTBT,-^ 

Minutes  have  been  obtained  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting  for  the  following  Friends :  for 
Samuel  Towosend,  Mary  M.  Needles  and  John 
Needles,  the  latter  as  companion,  to  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  Rebecca  Turner,  as 
oompanion  to  R.  Price,  in  attending  Genesee 
Yearly  and  some  other  meetings. 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — In  ad- 
dition to  the  information  furnished  last  week, 
we  may  state  the  following  particulars,  refer- 
log  our  readers  to  the  Extracts  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  interesting  proceedings.  The 
meeting  was  about  as  large  as  U8ual  and  was  at- 
tended throughout  with  .remarkable  solemnity 
and  harmony  of  feeling. 

On  Second- day  afternoon  a  Committee  was 
appointed  on  the  Treasurer's  account.  The 
proposition  from  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  relation  t3  marriages,  referred  Jby  laat 
Yearly  Meeting  to  the  consideration  of  ibis, 
was  introduced  by  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  and  afler  a  free  interchange  of  senti- 
menty  was  generally  united  with,  and  directed 
t«  the  attention  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
illtough  the  Bepresentatiyes,  to  be  inserted  in 


our  Book  of  Discipline.  A  deputation  from 
Women's  Meeting  informed  that  they  had 
arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.  A  propo- 
sition from  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  to 
make  some  change  in  the  Queries^  was  also  sob* 
mitted  to  a  committee. 

On  Third  and  Fourth  dajft  the  meeting  was 
occupied  in  a  consideration  of  the  State  of 
Society  as  presented  in  the  answers  to  th« 
Queries,  during  which  much  harmony  prevailed, 
and  the  expression  gave  evidence  of  a  united 
exercise  for  the  advancement  of  the  Truth • 
On  this  day  a  mother  in  Israel  made  an  ac- 
ceptable visit.  A  Committee  was  also  appointed 
in  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  the  judgmeal 
of  Abington  Quarter. 

On  Fifth  day  morning^  the  several  meeting 
houses  of  Friends  were  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship and  well  attended;  meetings  were  held 
in  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  house  on 
Race  and  Cherry  Streets. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Minutes  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Committee  were  read  and  their  pro- 
ceedings approved.  The  Quarterly  Meetings 
furnished  names  of  members  of  the  Representa- 
tive Committee,  and  also  the  names  of  Corres- 
pondents, in  their  various  Monthly  Meetings, 
all  of  which  were  directed  to  be  published  in 
the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  on  the  proposition  from 
Philadelphia  Quarter  made  a  report  favorable 
to  the  proposed  change.  The  report  was  di- 
rected to  be  published  in  the  Extracts  for 
general  information,  an4  the  whole  subject  was 
referred  for  final  action  another  year. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  account 
made  a  report  which  was  approved,  recommend- 
ing that  $3,000  be  raised  for  the  serrice 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year,  and  the  re- 
appointment of  William  P.  Sharplcas  as  Trea- 
surer. 

The  Committee  on  the  Appeal  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  Horsham  Monthly  and  Abington 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

The  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
divided  condition  of  those  who  are  recognised  as 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  revived 
by  the  reading  of  the  minute  which  referred 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

An  interesting  and  harmonious  interchange 
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of  tentiineat  followed,  and  the  clerk  made  a 
NiUble  miDnte  reeordiDg  the  senee  of  the 
tteetYDg,  and  recom men  ding  the  fiubject  to  the 
indiTidttal  feelings  of  Friends. 

Sixtk-dajf  morning. — A  memorial  prepared 
by  Haddoofield  Monthly  Meeting,  approved  by 
Haddonfield  Qoarter,  concerning  Mary  G.  Allen, 
was  read,  approved,  directed  to  be  recorded  and 
published  with  the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  and 
forward  the  address  adopted  last  year,  to  the 
President  and  Administration,  made  a  written 
report,  which  gave  some  interesting  details  of 
their  visit  to  Washiogton,  &c.,  which  was-  di- 
rseted  to  be  poblished  in  the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  on  Epistles  produeed  one 
whieh  was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  five 
Tearly  Meetings,  with  which  this  is  in  oorres- 
poodence. 

A  minate  embracing  some  of  the  exercises 
WIS  then  read  and  united  with,  and  a  Committee 
WIS  appointed  to  assist  the  clerks  in  transcribe 
iBg  and  forwarding  the  Epistles  and  publishing 
the  Extracts. 

A  peyod  of  solemn  silence  ensued,  in  which 
vocal  sopplication  was  offered,  soon  after 
which  the  Clerk  read  the  dosing  minute,  ex- 
pressive of  the  gratitude  felt  for  the  love  and 
harmony  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the 
several  sittings. 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Wo- 
uxs  Friends — Soon  after  the  meeting  was 
opened,  the  clerk  made  a  few  remarks  in  allu- 
non  to  the  removal  by  death  of  many  who  on 
nmilar  occasions  have  assembled  with  us.  A 
time  of  silence  suooeeded,  during  which  suppli- 
eation  arose  that  nothin'g  of  a  disturbing  char- 
acter might  be  permitted  to  affect  our  deliber- 
ations, but  that  harmony  and  love  might  be  in 
as  and  abound  to  our  strength  and  refresh- 
ment 

The  representatives  in  attendance  and  the 
leading  of  the  Epistles  were  noticed  last 
week. 

The  proposition  in  relation  to  the  aooomplbh- 
nent  of  marriage,  lef^  over  from  last  year,  was 
igain  eonsidored  and  adopted. 

A  proposition  from  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  suggesting  slight  alterations  in  the 
amngement  of  some  of  the  Queries,  was 
referred  to  a  joint  committee,  and  subsequently 


laid  over   for  further    consideration,  another 
year. 

Reports  from  our  several  Quarterly  Meetings 
and  the  Half-Tear's  Meeting,  brought  before 
us  the  state  of  Society  throughout  our  boarders, 
and  in  many  respects  evinced  much  to  encour- 
age. The  prevalence  of  love  and  unity  among 
us:  the  care  extended  over  those  who  need 
aid ;  the  moderation  observed  at  social  and  other 
entertainments;  the  punctuality  exercised  in 
the  payment  of  debts  and  in  the  fulfilment  of 
promises,  and  the  general  care  to  live  within 
the  bounds  of  individual  circumstances,  reason- 
ably excited  joy  and  gratitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remissness,  in  many 
places,-*in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  especiaUy 
those  held  during  the  week;  the  disposition  man* 
ifested  by  some  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  extrav- 
agance;  the  indifference  to  the  important  dutj 
of  securing  a  guarded  ed|ication  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  the  want  of  concern  for  the  advancement 
of  the  testimony  to  a  free  gospel  ministry,  and 
an  indulgence  to  some  extent,  in  the  spirit  of 
war,  brought  many  under  deep  exercise,  and 
frequent  and  urgent  appeals  were  made,  inciting 
to  a  more  intelligent  and  faithful  support  of  the 
vital  testimonies  of  Truth  of  which  we  make 
profession. 

At  the  kst  sitting  on  Sixth-day  morning,  an 
interesting  and  instructive  memorial  was  read 
for  our  late  beloved  friend  Mary  Allen. 

Throughout  all  the  different  sittings  unusual 
harmony  and  love  abounded,  and  it  was  the 
universal  acknowledgment  that  it  was  good  for 
us  to  have  been  together. 

Epistles  were  forwarded  to  the  five  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence  with  us. 


4a^< 


Died,  on  the  4th  of  Third  moDtb,  1866,  at  his  resU 
dence  in  Newtown,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Himbt  PftATV, 
in  the  75tb  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Goshen 
Monthlj  Meeting. 
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Erbatdm. — In  extract  from  Samnel  M.  Janney's 
letter,  last  week,  page  169,  for  "inscrutable  prin- 
ciples" read  mmutabU  prineiples. 
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Instead  of  clutching  to  props  which  cannot 
elevate  you,  or  if  they  do  bear  you  up  for  a. 
moment,  must  soon  be  withdrawn  again, — the 
(Gospel  bids  you  grow  against  the  Tree  of  Life 
and  juat  as  you  grow  up  into  Christ — you  will 
grow  up  into  holiness  and  into  happiness.  And 
if  you  have  not  yet  found  an  object  to  your 
heart's  oontent, — ^if  you  feei  that  there  is  attU 
something  wrong  with   you,— that   you    ait 
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neither  leadiDg  the  life  which  you  wonld  like  to 
lead,  Dor  eojojiog  the' comfort  which  you  (hink 
might  he  somehow  got,  he  advised.  Take  the 
Lord  Jesus  for  your  friend.  He  is  one  in  whom 
yon  will  fiod  no  flaw.  He  is  one  of  whom,  if 
you  really  get  acqaainted  with  Him,  you  will 
never  weary ;  and  one  who,  if  once  you  really 
go  to  Him,  will  never  weary  of  you« — Hamilton. 


9     GROWTH  OF  THE  SOUL. 

It  is  not  more  the  nature  of  matter  to  attract 
than  that  of  a  soul  to  grow.  Each  step  towards 
goodness  leads  to  and  facilitates  subsequent  ad- 
yanoe,  just  as  the  force  of  attraction  increases 
in  the4nverse  ratio  of  the  squires  of  the  dia- 
tafice.  The  nearer,  the  stronger  is  the  law  for 
both.  At  the  beginning  of  the  moral  life, 
when  we  make  our  first  steps  towards  virtue,  all 
seems  weakness,  doubt,  and  hesitation.  At 
the  climax  of  mortal  goodness  we  see  that  the 
saint's  footing  stands  secure  on  the  angel's 
ladder,  whose  summit  is  lost  in  heaven's  splen- 
dors. Though  the  clouds  of  death  roll  between 
US,  we  know  that  he  ds  ascending  still  beyond 
our  straining  sight.* 

Nor  can  there  be  any  end  to  this-  ascension 
of  the  immortal  soul.     There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt  that  the  virtue  of  finite  intelli- 
gences, being  never  capable  of  attaining  abso- 
lute perfection,  is  infinitely  progressive  toward 
it.     Through  the   infinite   number  of  grades 
^hich  divide  the  soul  from  sach   perfection^ 
there  is  nothing  to  arrest  its  journey,  but  one 
degree  must  forever  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
the  next  with  ever-growing  security  and  rapid- 
ity.    As  in  mathematics,  so  in  morals,  there  is 
an  infinite  approximation,  an  asymptote  which 
M  it  is  produced   approaches   continually,  jet 
never  reaches,  the  hyperbola.     When  the  soul 
now  grovelling  in  sin  should  have  struggled 
up  to  better  life,  when  the  sinner  should  have 
become  a  saint,  and  the  saint  should  have  passed 
through  all  the  gradations  of  excellence  our 
imaginations  attribute  to  the  seraphic  ranks  of 
the  noblest  created  spirits,  at  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  the  spiritual  universe,  he  would  not 
bave  reached  perfection,— he  would  still   see 
infihitely  between  himself  and  the  holiness  of 
God. 

If  we  believe  in  this  unbounded  power  of 
growth  in  the  human  soul,  its  capacity  for  end- 
less progress,  we  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  recog- 
nize such  capacity  as  the  most  important  attri- 
bute of  a  finite  intelligence.     In  comparison  of 


*  The  old  Draids  held  distinctlj  this  great  tralb, 
that  homaa  life  is  a  Progress  from  <*  Abred,"  the 
state  of  Evil  to  "  Gvrynvjd,"  the  state  of  Knowledge 
and  Felicity.  <'  The  Brahmaas  regard  the  present  life 
merely  as  the  conception  of  persons  presently  to  be 
born,  and  death  as  a  birth  into  a  life  of  reality  and 
happioesa  to  those  who  rigidly  pbiloaophiae."-*- 
(vaABo,  Lib.  ¥.  V.  712,  from  Uegagthenei. 


the  ideas  of  Godlike  goodness,  ineffable  peacei 
parity,  and  magnanimity,  which  thus  open 
to  us  as  possible  for  u»,  all  the  delights  of 
this  life,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  seem  unworthy  of  a  thought. 
We  feel  that  the  one  thing  real  in  this  world  of 
shadows  b  the  state  of  the  soul,  its  progress 
towards  or  its  retrogression  from  this  glorioos 
bourn.  And  God,  who  sees  even  now  down 
the  far-off  cjcles  of  the  future  the  blessed  vir- 
tue to  which  the  child  of  clay  may,  ay,  %haUj 
assuredly  attain,  must  not  He  set  forth  that 
consummation  so  prominently  as  the  end  of  his 
creation  thatin  comparison  thereof  the  pleaanres 
of  this  Hfe^hall  be  accounted  but  as  the  toys 
of  an  infant,  to  the  throne  he  shall  inherit  here- 
after? Who  will  say  Goodness  seeks  but  the 
Happiness  of  the  creature  ?  It  would  not  be 
goodness,  but  dirost  cruelty,  which  should  set 
our  happiness  on  earth  before  our  virtue  through 
all  eternity.— i«/MiVi'w  MoraU.     F,  P,  Cobbc, 
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From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

TO-MOBBOW. 
BY  H,    W.    LOMOFILLOW. 

'Tis  late  at  night,  and  lo  the  realms  of  sleep 
My  little  lambd  are  folded  like  the  flocks  ; 
From  room  to  room  I  hear  the  wakeful  clocks 
Challenge  the  passing  hoar,  like  guards  that  k^ep 
Their  solitary  watch  on  tower  and  steep ; 
Far  oif  I  hear  the  crowing  of  the  cocks, 
And  throQgh  the  opening  door  that  time  unlocks 
Feel  the  freah  breathing  of  To-morrow  creep. 
To-morrow  t  the  mysterions,  unknown  guest, 
Who  cries  aloud  :   **  Remember  Barmecide, 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the  rest." 
And  I  make  answer :  **  I  am  satisfied ; 
I  dare  not  ask ,-  1  know  not  what  is  best ; 
God  hath  already  said  what  shall  betide." 

t  «»■  ■ 

From  th«  EToning  Post. 
LEARNING  TO  WALK. 

Only  beginning  the  journey, 

Many  a  mile  to  go  ; 
Little  feet,  how  they  patter,     \ 

Wandering  to  and  fro. 

Trying  again,  so  bravely, 
'    Laughing  in  baby  glee ; 
Hiding  its  face  in  mother's  lap, 
Proud  as  a  baby  can  be. 

Talking  the  oddest  language 

Ever  before  was  heard ; 
But  mother  (you'd  hardly  think  so) 

Understands  e?ery  word. 

Tottering  now  and  falling, 

Eyes  that  are  going  to  cry, 
Kisses  and  plenty  of  love  words, 

Willing  again  to  try. 

Father  of  all,  0 1  guide  them, 

The  pattering  little  feet, 
While  they  are  treading  the  np-hill  road, 

Braving  the  dust  and  heat  I 

Aid  them  when  they  grow  weary. 
Keep  them  in  pathways  blest. 

And  when  the  journey's  ended. 
Saviour,  O I  give  them  rest. 

OSOBOB  COOFBB. 
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MANNERS. 
BT  MART  O.  OHAHDLIE. 

**Tbere  is  somethiDg  higher  in  Politeness  than 
duistitn  moralists  have  recognized.  In  its  best 
f»ms,as  a  simple,  out-going,  ail-penrading  spirit, 
Booe  bot  the  trnlj  religions  man  can  shoir  it  ,*  for  it 
» the  SACrifice  of  self  in  the  little  habitual  matters  of 
life,— alwajs  the  best  test  of  our  principles,— to- 
gflher  with  a  respect,  onaffected,  for  man,  as  our 
brother  under  the  same  grand  destin/." — O.L.  Beaos. 

*'  Maaoers  are  what  Tex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  piirify, 
nt\%  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine  ns,  by  a  constant, 
steadj,  aniform,  insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the 
air  we  breathe  in.'' — Bunst. 

Mannera  are  tbe  most  external  maDifestation 
by  which  men  display  their  iodividaal  peoaliar- 
ities  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  anless  used  artt- 
fieitlly  to  conceal  the  trne  Character,  they  form 
a  traDsparenI  medium  through  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited. 

It  has  been  sarcastically  asserted,  that  few  per- 
•0118  exist  who  can  afford  to  be  natural ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  if  the  human  race  were  to  al- 
low their  manners  to  be  perfectly  nattiral,  that 
is,  were  thej  too  allow  all  the  passions  of  the 
iodI  to  display  themselves  without  restraint  in 
their  Manners,  social  intercourse  would  become 
insupportable. 

AmoDg  the  merely  worldly,  the  difference 
betireea  an  ill- bred  and  a  well-bred  person  is 
that  tbe  former  displays  bisdiscomfit,  ill-humor 
or  selfishness  ia  his  Manners,  while  the  lati;er 
coQceaU  them  all  under  a  veil  of  suavity  and 
kindness.     Selfishness  prompts  the  one  to  be 


is  alike  unworthy  of  commendation. 

Manners  are  the  garments  of  the  spirit ;  the 
external  clothing  of  tho  being,  in  which  Char- 
acter ultimates  itself.     If  the  Character  be  sim- 
ple and  sioceie,  the  Manners   will   be  at  one 
with  it ;  will  be   the  natural   outbirth   of  its 
traits  and  peculiarities.     If  it  be  complex  and 
lelfseeking,  the  Manners    wiU    be  artificial^ 
affected,  or  insincere.     Some  persons  make  up, 
put  on,  take  off,  alter,  or  patch  their  Manners 
to  suit    times    and    seasons,  with    as    much 
facility,  and  as  little  apparent  consciousness  of 
duplicity,  as  if  they  were  treating  their  clothes 
in  like  fashion.     If  an  individual  of  this  class 
is  going  to  meet  company  with  whom  he  wishes 
to  ingratiate  himself,  he  puts  on  his  most  pol- 
ished Manners,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as 
he  puts  on  his  best  clothes ;  and  when  he  goes 
home,  he  puts  them  off  again  for  the  next  im- 
portant   occasion.      For    home    use,    or    for 
associating  with  those  about  whose  opinion  he 
is  indifferent,  no  matter  how  rude  the  Manners, 
or  how  unoared  for  the  costume.     Perhaps  the 
radeoess  may  chance  to  come  oat  in  some  overt 
act  that  will  not  bear  passing  over  in  silence, 
and  then  the  perpetrator  utters  an  ''  Excuse 
idb/'  that  reminds  one  of  a  bright  new  patch 
•el  upon  an  old^  &ded  garment.    Not  that 


Fuch  a  patch  is*  unworthy  of  respect  when  worn 
by  honest  poverty,  and  set  on  with  a  neatness 
that  makes  it  almost  ornamental.  This  is  like 
the  <' Excuse  me''  of  a  truly  well-bred  man, 
apologizing  for  an  offence  he  regrets ;  while  tho 
"  Excuse  me  "  of  the  habitually  rude  man  is 
like  the  botched  patch  of  tbe  sloven  or  the 
beggar,  who  wears  it  because  the  laws  of  the 
land  forbid  nakedness. 

The  fine  lady  of  this  class  may  be  polished 
to  the  last  degree^  when  arrayed  in  silks  and 
laces  she  glides  over  the  rich  carpets  of  the 
drawing  room ;  and  yet,  with  her  servants^  at 
home,  she  is  possibly  less  the  lady  than  they ; 
or  worse  still,  this  fine  lady,  married,  perhaps, 
to  a  fine  gentlemen  of  a  character  similar  to  her 
own,  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  carries  on 
a  civil  war  with  him,  in  which  all  restraint  of 
courtesy  is  set  aside. 

There  is  so  much  undeniable  hypocrisy  in 
the  high-bred  courtesy  of  polished  society,  that 
among  many  religious  persons  there  has  come 
to  be  an  indifference,  nay,  almost  an  opposition, 
to  Manners  that  savor  of  elegance  or  courtli- 
ness. If,  however,  Christian  charity  reign 
within,  rudeness  or  indifference  cannot  reign 
without.  One  may  as  well  look  for  a  healthy 
physical  frame  under  a  skin  revolting  from 
disease,  as  for  a  healthy  moral  frame  under 
Manners  rude  and  discourteous ;  for  Manners 
indicate  the  moral  temperament  quite  a^ 
accurately  as  the  physical  temperament  is  re- 
vealed by  the   complexion.      Selfishness  and 


rude,  and  the  other  to  be  hypocritical,  and  eaoh^ arrogance  of  disposition  express  themselves  in 


indifferent,  rude,  or  overbearing  Manners; 
while  vanity  and  insincerity  are  outwardly  fawn- 
ing and  sycophantic.  -If  Christian  charity  reign 
in  the  heart,  it  can  fitly  expre.<is  itself  only  ia 
Manners  of  refinement  and  courtesy  :  and  the 
Christian  should  not  be  unwilling  to  wear  such 
Manners  in  all  sincerity  because  the  worldling 
assumes  them  to  serve  his  purposes  of  selfish- 
ness. Worldly  wisdom  ever  pays  Virtue  the 
compliment  of  imitation ;  but  that  is  no  good 
reason  why  Yirtue  shouU  hesitate  to  appear 
like  herself.  The  best  Manners  possible  are 
the  simple  bringing  down  of  the  perfect  law  of 
charity  into  the  most  external  ultimates  of 
social  life.  Until  character  tends  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  towards  all  persons,  to 
ultimate  itself  in  Manners  of  thorough  courtesy, 
it  is  not  building  itself  a  sure  foundation.  The 
ultimates  of  all  things  serve  as  their  basis  and 
continent ;  therefore  must  true  charity  of  heart 
be  built  upon  and  contained  within  true  charity 
of  Manner. 

When  we  are  in  doubt  regarding  the  value 
of  any  particular  trut  of  Character,  we  can 
generally  find  the  solution  of  our  difficulty  by 
working  out  an  answer  to  the  question,  How 
does  it  affeet  our  usefulness  in  society  ?  There 
are  three  Biodes  in  which  we  express  ourselvet 
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towards  tho&e  with  whom  we  come  id  contact 
in  the  family  and  social  relatioDS  of  life, — 
Action y  GoDTersation,  and  Manners.  .  The  im- 
portance of  ordering  the  first  two  of  these 
expressions  aright  can  hardly  be  doabted  by 
any  thinking  being ;  but  that  conscience  has 
anything  to  do  with  Manners  would  probably 
be  questioned  by  many.  Let  us  ascertain  the 
moral  bearing  of  Manners  by  the  test  just  in- 
dicated. 

What  effect  have  our  Manners  upon  our 
usefulness  as  social  beings  ?  Conversation  is  in 
general  the  expression  of  our  thoughts ;  much 
more  seldom  do  we  express  our  affections  in 
words.  Manners,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  the 
direct  expression  of  our  affections.  They  are 
to  Action  what  tone  is  to  Conversation.  Many 
persons  may  bo  found  who  make  use  of  false- 
hood in  their  Conversation,  but  very  few  .who 
can  lie  in  the  tones  of  their  voice.  So,  many 
persons  can  act  hypocritically,  but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  whose  Manners  are  habitually 
deceitful.  Our  words  and  actions  arc  more 
easily  under  our  control  than  our  tones  and 
manners;  because  the  former  are  more  the 
result  of  Thought,  while  the  latter  are  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  Affection.  -  Although  few 
persons  are  distinctly  aware  of  this  difference, 
every  one  is  powerfully  affected  by  it.  There 
is  no  physical  quality  more  powerful  to  attract 
or  to  repel  than  the  tones  of  the  voice  ;  and  this 
power  is  all  the  stronger  because  both  parties 
are  usually  uncooscious  of  it,  and  so  mutually 
act,  and  are  acted  upon,  simply  and  naturally 
without  effort  or  resistance.  Thus  conversation 
often  owes  its  effect  less  to  the  words  used  than 
to  tho  tones  in  which  they  are  uttered.  An 
unpalatable  truth  may  come  without  exciting 
any  feeling  of  irritation  or  opposition  from  one 
who  speaks  with  a  tone  of  voice  expressive  of 
the  benevolent  affections,  and  produce  much 
good  ;  while  the  very  same  words,  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  asperity  or  bitterness,  may  exasperate 
the  hearer,  and  be  productive  only  of  harm. 

The  artificial  Manners  and  laws  of  social  life 
are  so  overloaded  with  conventionalisms,  and  a 
knowledge  of  these  is  so  often  made  a  test  of 
good-breeding,  that  much  confusion  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  the  requisites  that  constitute 
the  true  gentleman  and  lady.  These  titles 
belong  to  something  real,  something  not  de- 
pendent on  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
conventionalisms  that  change  with  every 
changing  season,  but  to  substantial  qualities  of 
Character  which  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-<fay^ 
and  to-morrow. 

The  foundation  of  good  Manners  is  the  sin- 
cere acknowledgment  that  we  are  all  children 
of  ^ne  great  family,  all  one  band  of  brothers, 
each  having  a  right  to  receive  from  the  rest  all 
the  consideration  and  forbearance  that  can  be 
given  him  without  diminbhiog  the  portion  that 


belongs  to  tbe  others.  The  rich  complain  of 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
murmur  because  of  tbe  arrogance  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  rich ;  yet  if  those  among  the  two 
classes  who  are  guilty  of  these  vices  were  to 
change  positions,  they  would  change  vices  too ; 
for  arrogance  in  the  possessor  and  envy  toward* 
the  possessor  of  wealth  are  but  differing  phaJsea 
of  a  love  for  wealth  based  on  the  love  for  that 
consideration  in  society  which  it  gives,  and  not 
for  the  power  it  yields  of  added  usefulness. 

CTo  bo  ootitinnod.) 


I  mm  ■ 


A  living  soul !  Have  you  ever  had  a  vision 
of  what  a  living  soul  may  be,  may  do,  may  suf- 
fer, may  know — the  infinite  capacity  of  life  1  I 
think  sometimes,  when  I  study  the  harmonies 
of  this  body^of  ours  and  the  creation  of  the  ex- 
quisite concords  which,  even  through  the  dull 
menstruum  of  our  sin- thickened  senses  are  the 
springs  of  the  intensest  joys ;  of  the  rapture 
with  which  they  shall  one  day  fill  the  spirit, 
when  these  sensual  films  are  shed,  and  the  or- 
gan comes  fairly  into  contact  with  its  world.-— 
The  Sours  Exodus. 
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From  "H&rpor's  UoDthly.** 
THE  BUBEOW£RB  AT  HOME. 

The  wonderful  ingenuity  evinced  by  many 
animals  in  the  construction  of  their  homes  has 
led  the  naturalist  to  persevering  researches  in 
tracing  out  the  haunts  and  ways  of  those  not 
familiarly  known. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  lover  of  nature  has 
opened  to  him  such  a  rare  and  curious  museum 
as  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  from  which  the 
materials  of  this  article  are  drawn.  The  au- 
thor tells  of  strange  habitations,  made  without 
hands,  beneath,  above,  and  around  us — bur* 
rowers,  nests,  and  curious  domiciles  of  every 
kind,  in  earth,  air,  and  water.  Nor  are  these 
presented  to  the  mental  vision  merely,  but  are 
so  clearly  and  elegantly  illustrated,  that  we  al* 
most  fancy  that  these  strange  dwelling- places 
are  really  before  the  eye. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article,  to  do  more  than  present  to  the  reader 
of  the  Magazine  a  few  specimens  of  these 
homes — and  these  are  selected  from  the  Bar- 
rowers — whose  secret  localities  are  rarely  no- 
ticed, much  less  investigacedi  by  the  ordinary 
observer. 

Yet  the  burrow  is  the  simplest  form  of  habi- 
tation, whether  it  is  in  the  ground,  or  in  stonOi 
wood,  or  any  other  substance. 

Among  mammalia,  the  Moh  ranks  first  In 
the  list  of  burrowers.  This  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, which  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  Arner* 
ica,  forms  a  complicated  subterranean  dwelling* 
place,  with  chambers,  passages,  and  other  ar- 
rangements of  wonderful  completeness,  It  haa 
regular  roads  leading  to  its  feeding-grounda ; 
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«labli8liC8  *  system  of  eommvoiosiioD  ts  elsb- 
onfte  as  that  of  %  moderD  railwAj,  or,  to  be  more 
oorrect,  as  that  of  the  sabterrsDean  net-work  of 
BOtropolitan  sewers ;  and  is  an  animal  of  yaried 
aeoooplish  moots. 

It  can  ran  tolerably  fast,  fight  like  a  ball-dog, 
mpture  prey  under  or  abore  ground,  swim  fear- 
kflsly,  and  ean  sink  wells  for  the  purpose  of 
qnenebing  its  thirst. 

Take  the  mole  oat  of  its  proper  sphere,  and 
it  is  awkward  and  olamsy ;  but  replace  it  in  the 
fiuttiliar  earth,  and  it  becomes  a  different  being 
-^oll  of  life  and  energy,  and  actuated  by  a  fiery 
actifity  which  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  its 
^  dull  aspect  and  seemingly  inert  furm.  The 
^  absence  of  any  external  indication  of  eyes  com- 
■aaicates  a  peoaliar  dullness  to  the  creature's 
look,  and  the  formation  of  the  fore  limbs  giyes 
as  indescribable  awkwardness  to  its  gait. 

We  need  not  pity  the  mole  for  the  doll  life 
wo  suppose  it  leads  below  the  groond.  There 
it  is  happy,  and  there  only  can  it  develop  its 
various  capabilities.  No  one  can  witneae  the 
flsgerness  with  which  it  flings  itself  upon  its 
prey,  and  the  evident  enjoyment  with  which  it 
eonsnmes  its  hapless  victim,  without  perceiving 
tkat  the  creature  is  exultantly  happy  it  its  own 
peenliar  way. 

The  ordinary  mole- hills  present  nothing  par- 
tienlaily  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  the  shafts 
through  wh^oh  the  quadrupedal  miner  ejects  the 
Baterials  which  it  has  scooped  out,  as  it  drives 
\  its  many  tunnels  through  the  soil,  and  if  they 
^  be  carefully  opened  aftor  the  rain  has  consoli- 
dated the  heap  of  loose  material,  nothing  more 
will  be  discovered  than  a  simple  hole  leading 
into  the  tunnel.  Bat  if  we  strike  into  one  of 
the  large  tunnels,  and  follow  it  up,  we  come  to 
the  real  abode  of  the  animal. 

The  central  apartment  is  a  nearly  spherical 
chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  earth  around  the  hill,  and  therefore 
litaated  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  apex 
of  the  heap.  Around  this  are  driven  two  cir- 
ealar  galleries — one  jast  level  with  the  ceiling, 
and  the  other  at  some  height  above.  The 
upper  circle  is  much  smaller  than  the  lower. 
Five  short  descending  passages  connect  the 
galleries  with  each  other,  but  the  only  entrance 
into  the  inner  apartment  is  from  the  upper  gal- 
lery, out  of  which  three  passages  lead  into  the 
eeiliog.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  when 
a  mole  enters  the  house  from  one  of  his  tunnels, 
he  has  fisst  to  get  into  the  lower  gallery,  to 
ascend  thence  to  the  upper  gallery,  and  so  de> 
Bcend  into  its  chamber. 

There  is,  however,  another  entrance  from 
below,  by  a  passage  whieh  dips  downward  from 
the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  then,  taking  a 
carve  upward^  opens  into  one  of  the  larger  tun- 
nels. 
The  use  of  so  complicated  a  series  of  cells  and 


passages  is  extremely  doabtM,  since  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  owner^  instead  of  re- 
tiring to  his  fortress  to  rest,  often  contents  him- 
self  with  lying  in  the  high-road.  Wonderful 
as  is  this  subterraneoas  abode,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  constructed  by  this  animal.  A  nuntery  is 
provided,  more  extended,  though  simpler,  inlaid 
with  dried  grass,  and  intersected  by  many  pas- 
sages, so  that  the  mother  and  young  may  easily 
escape  from  any  apprehended  danger.  The  walls 
of  all  these  passages  are  rendered  smooth  and 
hard  by  the  pressure  of  the  mole's  fur,  so  that 
the  earth  will  not  fall  in  after  the  severest 
storm. 

The  whole  life  of  the  mole  is  one  of  fury,  and 
he  eats  like  a  starving  tiger,  tearing  and  rend- 
ing his  prey  with  claws  and  teeth,  and  crunch- 
ing audibly  the  body  of  the  worms  between  the 
sharp  pointe.  A  mole  has  been  seen  to  fling 
itself  upon  a  small  bird,  tear  its  body  open,  and 
devour  it  while  still  palpi  toting  with  life. 
Nothing  short  of  this  fiery  energy  could  sustain 
an  animal  in  tbe  lifelong  cask  of  forcing  iteelf 
through  the  solid  earth. 

A  battle  between  two  moles  is  as  tremendous 
as  one  between  two  lions,  if  not  more  so,  be- 
cause the  mole  is  more  courageous  than  the  lion, 
and,  relatively  speaking,  is  far  more  powerful 
and  armed  with  weapons  more  de&tructive. 
Magnify  the  mole  to  the  sise  of  the  lion,  and 
you  will  have  a  beast  more  terrible  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Though  nearly  blind,  it 
would  be  active  beyond  conception,  leaping 
with  lightning  quickness  upon  any  animal 
which  it  met,  and  rending  it  to  piece^i  in  a  mo- 
ment. Such  a  creature  would,  without  the 
least  hesiUtion,  devour  a  serpent  twenty  feet  in 
length, and  so  terrible  would  be  its  voracity  that 
it  would  eit  twenty  or  thirty  of  such  snakes  in 
the  course  of  a  day. 

Wben  fighting  with  one  of  his  own  speciesy 
the  mole  gives  his  whole  energies  to  the  de- 
straction  of  his  opponent,  without  seeming  to 
heed  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, exhibiting  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
muscular  power  conceutrated  into  a  very  small 
space. 

The  mole  emerges  from  the  earth  with  an- 
soiled  fur.  This  cleanliness  is  due  in  part  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  tbe  hair,  and  partly  to 
strong  membraneous  muscle  beneath  the  skin, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  gives  itself  a  fre- 
quent and  powerful  shake. 

There  are  many  burrowing  animals,  but  the 
mole  is  emphatically  the  burrower — tbe  very 
type  of  a  creature  which  is  intended  to  pass  the 
whole  of  an  active  existence  under  ground.  He 
absolutely  riote  in  the  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  and  muscular  activity,  passing  through 
the  earth  almost  like  a  fish  through  the  watery 
and  giving  to  its  strange  and  apparently  sombre 
life  a  poetry  and  an  interest  which  we  fail  to 
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ftad  in  th«  lives  of  many  oreatnes  mora  richly 
mdowed  with  eztenul  Maaky. 

Oh,  disoiple  I  ha?e  yoa  DOt  been  woat  to  re- 
gftrd  yourself  ae  ocoopyiiig,  in  the  Savionr's 
ttiind,  BQch  a  place  as  a  star  in  the  firmament 
or  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  at  best  a  sheep  in  the 
unoounted  fold  f  If  these  be  year  notions,  go 
•  back  to  Olivet.  Hear  the  Divine  Intercessor 
dzolsiming,  '^  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but 
for  all  who  shall  hereafter  believe  through  iheir 
Word;''  and  hear  flim  promising,  ere  His  feet 
Blinder  from  its  grassy  slopes,  *'  And  lo  1  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;" 
and  recollect  that  He,  who  prayed  thus,  and 
promised  thus,  is  He  to  whom  all  power  is 
given. — Bamilton. 

Tnm  Talk  with  ny  Pn^lto.  « 

THB  LOYS  OF  NATUSS. 
BT  BLIZIVKTH   8XCOWICK. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  scenery  from  which  one  can  have 
daily  draughts  of  refreshment  to  the  soul,  and 
find  pleasant  by-paths  from  the  dusty  highway 
of  life ;  and  it  is  delightful  sometimes  to  go 
in  search  of  what  is 'lovely  and  grand  in  na- 
ture, that  is  beyond  our  own  surroundings. 
Ihtrsuit  has  a  charm  of  i^s  own  that  it  super- 
adds to  every  object  pursued.  It  is  well  to  en- 
rich, as  mnch  as  possible,  the  picture  gallery 
of  the  memory.  There  is,  besides,  great  bene- 
fit to  mind  and  body,  in  occasional  change  of 
air,  of  scene,  and  of  occupation. 

From  an  early  period  in  my  life  as  teacher, 
I  have  had  the  habit  of  taking  my  pupils  on 
an  excursion  at  some  distance,  once  every  sum- 
mer. The  failure  to  do  so  has  been  a  rare  ex- 
ception; and  I  have  given  them  opportunities 
to  become  familiar  with  the  high  places  of  na- 
ture in  our  own  vicinity,  made  for  the  purest 
worship,  and  with  all  her  most  attractive  resorts 
tfnd  hiding-places. 

I  have  been  led  to  believe  that,  generally, 
the  love  of  nature,  like  every  other  principle 
of  the  human  mind,  although  it  exists,  requires 
cultivation  for  its  development — I  mean  in  a 
majority  of  instances.  In  some,  it  is  so  strong 
tfnd  vigorous,  that  it  expands  of  itself.  To  be 
without  it,  is  a  great  misfortune,  for  it  is  in  fact, 
t4)  be  blind,  in  a  most  important  sense — ^blind 
to  the  glory  and  beauty  of  God's  wonderful 
N  works,  to  all  he  has  made  that  can  fill  the  soul 
with  rapture,  through  the  mere  seeing  of  the 
cfye ;  deaf  to  ten  thousand  voices  that  she  utters 
ootttinually  to  man— quickening  in  him  what 
ill  best  and  highest  in  his  nature,  and  helping 
to  spiritualize  it ;  and  incapable  of  a  communion 
through  nature,  with  nature's  God — with  whom 
it  is  desirable  that  his  creatures  should  be  put, 
by  every  possible  means,  in  conscious  perceptible 
relation.    It  having  been,  therefore,  my  study 


to  cultivate  it  in  my  pupils,  I  have  considered 
all  our  exournons  near  and  distant,  as  a  part 
of  this  training;  and  I  have  seen  its  effect  even 
upon  our  drivers,  who  have  driven  us  frequently. 
They  would  often,  of  their  own  accord,  point 
out  beautiful  scenes  and  objects. 

I  once  sat  by  a  brook  with  a  very  little  child, 
who  listened  intently  for* a  little  time,  and  then 
said,  in  a  soil,  sweet  voice :  '^  Mother  I  love  to 
hear  the  pretty  water."  Another  little  child, 
standing  by  the  window  at  sunset,  and  listeniog 
to  the  wind,  said :  '^  Mother,  what  does  thm 
wind  say. to  me  V  She  knew  already  that  it 
had  a  language.  There  are  a  thousand  prettj 
sayings  of  children  about  the  moon  and  tfa^ 
stars.  Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  fancies 
was  that  of  a  child,  who  thought  the  stars  were 
"  gimlet- holes,  to  let  the  glory  through."  As 
in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  men  are  supposed 
to  have  had  communion  with  God  and  the 
angels,  which  was  afterwards  lost;  so  in  the 
inlancy  of  man's  being,  he  often  possesses  a  oon- ' 
sciousness  of  Nature's  presence,  and  a  relation- 
ship with  her,  which  passes  away,  as  he  be- 
comes engrossed  with  material  life,  unless  cher- 
ished like  one  of  the  precious  germs  of  his 
being.  Wordsworth  expresses  something  like 
this  sentiment  in  the  following  lines : 

Heaven  lies  aboot  as  in  our  infancy ; 
Shades  of  the  prtsoa-hoose  begin  to  close 

Upoa  tbe  growing  boy; 
Bat  be  beholds  tbe  Hgbt,and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  It  in  his  joj.  ^ 

The  joath,  who  daily  farther  from  tbe  Bast 

Most  travel  still,  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  tbe  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

The  child's  heaven  remains  spread  about 
him,  its  kingdom  is  close  at  hand,  and  he  is 
invited  **  to  come  "  into  it,  by  the  flowers  all 
about  him,  by  the  shining  of  the  stars,  and  the 
whispering  of  the  wind.  These  constitute  the 
alphabet  of  Nature's  language,  by  which  she 
reveals  herself  even  to  a  little  child,  so  that  he 
may  afterwards  learn  to  read  her  book  as  a 
story,  without  an  end — or  he  may  become  in- 
attentive and  indifferent  to  her,  so  that  she  will 
be  to  him  a  '*  sealed  book,''  and  even  her 
glorious  handwriting  on  the  walls  of  the  firma- 
ment shall  have  no  more  significance  to  him 
than  an  undecipherd  hieroglyphic. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  The  man 
who  has  no  love  of  nature  lives  in  the  midst 
of  lifeless  unmeaning  forms,  from  which  he  is 
quite  isolated,  except  for  certain  material  pur- 
poses. He  is  not  a  part  of  Nature's  harmonious 
Whole,  but  a  dry,  cold  unit.  He  fills  his  lungs 
with  the  air  of  heaven,  and  feeds  himself  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  enlists  the  magic 
potency  of  the  north  star  in  the  pilotage  of  his 
ships,  and  yet  has  no  dktifict  recognition  of 
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Ae  wonderfal  circle  of  affinities  of  wTiich  be  is 
Umself  the  centre,  linking  him  with  Nature  in 
ill  her  ramifications,  and  sabjeoting  him  to  her 
Host  anbtle  iofiuences.  He  is  glad  of  a  bright 
san,  because  it  will  ripen  his  grain ;  of  clouds, 
becanae  they  will  poar  down  rain  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  is  glad  of  daj  for  labor,  and 
■ight  for  rest.  The  snn  is  not  the  king  of 
daj,  hot  simplj  light  and  warmth,  and  the 
facilitator  of  many  plans.  The  clouds  are  not 
fiis  **paTilion  round  abouthim  "  who  made  them, 
but  rain-sifrers.  Night  is  not  a  peerless  queen, 
with  a  coronet  of  diamonds  upon  her  brow,  but 
darkness ;  day  is  not  an  uncovering  of  the  fair 
faee  of  Nature,  and  the  filling  of  her  counten- 
ance with  light  and  beauty,  but  the  opener  of 
workshops  and  factories,  the  uplif  ter  of  signals 
for  bbor,  the  appointer  of  task- work.  He  be- 
holds, without  emotion,  the  perpetually  recur- 
ring miracle  of  the  morning's  dawn — the  newly 
created  day.  Its  freshness  is  not  imparted  to 
his  soul ;  its  marvellous  beauty,  as  it  gradually 
bursts  into  bloom,  is  not  reflected  there;  its 
hymn  of  joy  is  not  heard  there ;  its  anthems 
of  praise  to  its  great  Author  find  there  no  re- 
sponse. He  sees  not  how  jocund  it ''  stands  on 
the  misty  moufltain-4ops ;''  how  out  of  its  glo- 
rious chambers  it  brings  a  garment  of  light 
wherewith  to  cover  the  earth.  He  has  no 
fellowship  with  it — it  does  not  bring  a  corres- 
ponding morning  in  his  soul,  nor  enlarge  it  by 
its  beauuful  expansion ;  it  awakens  no  gratitude 
within  him. 

But  one  who  is  in  Nature's  secrets,  who  is 
her  lover,  and  to  whom  she  is  a  friend  and  a 
revealer  of  God,  has  his  own  peculiar  share  in 
all  her  glories  and  beauties,  and  is  elevated, 
refreshed  and  strengthened  by  them.  They 
confer  upon  him  a  kind  of  state,  which  he  will 
do  nothing  to  dishonor,  among  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  which  are  purity,  refinement,  and 
nobleness  of  soul. 

Oratitude  to  Ood  for  making  the  world  so 
beautiful  ought  to  be  inculcated.  I  am  often 
made  both  sorry  and  indignant  by  hearing  it 
spoken  of  as  snoh  a  miserable  place.  Men 
can  mar  it  to  any  extent ;  but  God  ha^made 
it  lovely,  and  spiead  his  tender  mercies  over  it. 
No  season  is  without  its  charm.  In  winter, 
nature  does  not  die,  but  lies  entranced  in  great 
pomp  of  state.  Snow-covered  mountains  are 
transfigured,  and  their  raiment  is  white  and 
glistering.  Others  have  a  royal  robe  of  blue, 
mora  magnifioent  than  that  they  wear  at  any 
ether  period.  The  forms  of  the  bare  trees  are 
so  beautiful,  that  you  are  content  not  to  have 
them  <*  clothed  upon."  The  fresh  snow  has 
the  purity  of  the  heavens  from  which  it  falls. 
The  evergreens,  which  it  touches  but  to  adorn, 
stand  as  beautiful  emblems  of  immortality ;  and 
the  skies  above  are  dear  and  gorgeous  beyond 
the  iieaa  of  u  suttmer-woishipper.'    Nolwiih- 


standing  my  long  observation  of  the  fact,  thut 
in  the  dullest  day,  and  when  nature's  aspect 
is  most  forbiding,  some  charm  will  be  unex- 
pectedly revealed,  it  has  often  surprised  me  to 
see  a  flash*  of  her  countenance,  like  that  which' 
an  eye  suddenly  kindled  darts  over  a  human 
face.  ^ 

The  question  of  what  use  are  the  influences 
of  nature,  resolves  itself  into  one,  the  irreveiw 
enoe  of  which  will  be  easily  acknowledged. 
Why  did  God,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  make 
the  world  beautiful  f  and  give  to  man  the  per- 
ception of  beauty?  As  well  ask,  what  need 
have  earthly  beings,  whose  material  wants  iie« 
cessarily  claim  much  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, to  be  surrounded  with  all  possible  aids  fot 
the  development  of  their  spiritual  natures. 
What  need  has  selfish  man,  prone  to  be  occupied 
with  his  own  petty  interests,  of  that  which  shall 
make  him  look  away  from  himself}^  What 
need  has  plodding  man,  whose  eyes  are  bent 
on  the  ground,  to  have  them  uplifled  towards 
God  ?  What  need  has  sorrowing  man  to  see 
God's  love  and  pity  expressed  in  beautiful  syn« 
bols  on  every  side  of  him  ?  What  need  has  ar- 
tistic man  for  nature's  exquisite  models  and 
rich  materials?  What  need  has  weary  man  foi 
refreshment  procured  without  labor^  that  he  oaa 
drink  in  with  every  sense?  What  need  has 
the  poor  man  of  a  banquet  where  no  payment 
is  demanded,  and  ^here  no  one  shall  say  to 
him,  "  Friend  give  place  " — because  he  is  in 
his  father's  house  ?  And  lastly,  What  need 
has  the  solitary  man  of  soothing  companionship?- 
In  the  great  sense,  there  is  but  one  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Nature  is  also  a  mii- 
diator  between  him  and  his  creaturq^,  because 
she  is  a  medium  of  influence  from  him,  and  of 
communion  with  him.  Natural  religion  is  the 
worthy  handmaid  of  revealed  religion;  and 
many  of  the  heathen,  doubtless,  have  lived  much 
nearer  to  God,  in  conaequence  of  her  ministra- 
tions, than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  I' 
have  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  asperities  of  re<^ 
ligious  creeds  have  been  softened  through  her 
influences,  and  their  bad  eflfects  in  some  degree 
corrected. 

ITEMS. 

The  bill  which  has  Jast  passed  both  Houses,  pro- 
vides for  a  new  fi?e-c«oi  cola,  which  shall  welj^h  five 
grammes  of  the  metrie  system.  Three  of  them  will 
weigh  aboat  half  an  ounce,  or  the  weight  of  ov% 
siDgle  letter.  It  wtli  also  serve  for  weights  at 
apothecaries  or  elsewhere.  The  act  requires  the 
withdrawal  of  all  fractional  notes  of  less  denomiaa- 
tien  than  ten  cents. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Borean  gives  notice  to  as- 
sessors and  collectors,  that  the  Joint  resolation  fbr 
the  exemption  of  crude  petroleam  from  internal  ta» 
or  doty,  took  effect  from  and  after  the  9th  Inst 

GoNGBSBs. — Among  others  the  following  bills wer^ 
passed  in  the  Senate  ;  one  prohibiting  the  carriage 
of  nitre-glyeerlne,  under  certala  conditions,  and  one 
t#  provide  qnanatiAe  asasures  fgainst  the  intiodie-^ 
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Uon  of  the  cholera.  The  bill  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  hold  log  coarts  in  Virginia  was  passed  and 
now  awaits  the  approval  of  the  President. 
'  HonsK. — The  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  me- 
trlo  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  United 
States  was  passed.  The  measure  is  not  compulsory, 
but  merely  permissive.  Standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  accordance  with  the  system  are  to  be  for- 
nished  to  the  Governor  of  each  State.  Post-office 
business  with  foreign  oountries  is  to  be  computed 
according  to  weight  in  grammes.  The  Committee  on 
Pnblic  Lands  were  directed  to  report  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  planting  the  Western  prairies  with  timber, 
or  aiding  private  individuals  and  companies  in  the 
woric.  A  bill  was  reported  providing  for  the  safety 
of  the  liviBB  of  passengers  on  steamships.  Among 
other  provisions,  it  contains  a  section  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  of  niiro -glycerine  on  steamers,  ships, 
boats  or  wagons  which  convey  passengers,  under  a 
heavy  penalty.  If  it  is  so  carried,  and  death  re- 
sults, the  persons  ofiPeoding  may  be  convicted  of 
isurder,  and  punished  accordingly.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  to  the  bill  from  the  Reconstruction 
Committee.  It  provides  for  equal  and  universal 
suffrage.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the  post-office 
appropr^tion  bill  were  concurred  in.  The  bill  to 
amend  the  organic  acts  of  the  Territories  was  passed. 
One  section  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  denial  of 
the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  color,  while  all 
leigislative  enactments  conflicting  with  it  are  declared 
null  and  void.  The  Senate  bill  to  authorize  the 
coinage  of  five- cent  pieces  was  concurred  in.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  were  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  altering  the  laws  so  as  to  forbid 
the  abrogation  of  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ap- 
pointing power.  A  resolution  was  passed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  Into  the 
causes  and  incidents  of  the  Memphis  riot. 

The  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  admit  Colorado 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

Thb  Indiahs. — ^The  Governor  of  Idaho  has  ad- 
dres^d  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  informing  him  of  the  massacre  uf  some  six- 
teen friendly  Indians,  near  the  mouth  of  Hoore^s 
creelc,  on  the  Boise  river,  by  a  party  of  citizens  of 
Ada  county.  He  concludes  by  saying  that  there 
were  but  two  grown  males,  the  rest  were  Indian 
women  and  children.  The  immediate  settlers,  mi- 
ners, protested  against  the  murder,  and  their  state- 
ments 1  shall  send  you  in  a  few  days,  showing  that 
the  Indians  were  defenceless  and  peaceable.  If  any- 
thing will  serve  to  bring  on  a  general  Indian  war 
it  is  such  acts  as  these.  I  have  gathered  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
military  of  tbis  post.  The  excitement  runs  high, 
and  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  carry  out  my  instructions 
against  the  depraved  moral  sentiment  evinced  to- 
wards the  poor  savages.  Things  look  stormy  J  as  mow, 
bat  when  the  road  to  the  Indian  coaotry  oecomes 
passable  I  shall  quiet  the  troubled  waters.  In  no 
case  that  I  have  examined  have  I  found  the  **  Red 
man"  the  aggresor,  but  Invariably  the  trouble 
springs  from  some  fiendish  outrage  of  *'  bad  white' 
men." 

Tfia  FaiKDMCN. — Recent  reports  received  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Affairs  represent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  many  impediments  in  the  road 
oi  the  freed  men,  they  are  condn«ting  themselves  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  approval  of  all  loyal  men  in  the 
Sjath. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  freedmen's 
bureau  for  the  State  of  Alabama  has  informed  the 
Mayor  of  Selma  "  that  the  oltain-gaQg,  as  a  mode  | 


of  punishment  for  freed  men,  must  be  discontinnod ; 
unless  this  is  done  the  authorities  will  be  proceeded 
agaiost  under  the  dvil-rights  bill.  The  assistant 
commissioner  is  determined  to  pat  a  stop  to  a  panlsb- 
ment  wherein  so  gross  a  distinction  is  made  on  ae» 
count  of  color." 
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BKDDINQ  and  KlSATUBR  Warehooae,  Tenth  St^  below  Areh. 
Keather  Beds,  Bolsters,  Plilowii,  Mattresses,  of  aU  kliMl»| 
Blanket^  Comfiirtables,  Counterpanes,  while  and  eolorad;  Spring 
Beds;  Bpring  Oots;  Iron  Bedsteads;  Cushions,  and  all  «tluNr 
articles  in  the  line  ot  business.  Amos  Uiubosn, 

619  12t No  44  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Arah. 

ri>UOMAS  W.  STUCKEY  is  prapared  toexecuteBook,  Card,  and 
1  Job  Printing  at  Mo  024  II  eaTer  St.,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
and  Qreea  and  Ooatea.  Vriends'  Frintiag  desired.  Orden  aeni 
by  post  will  be  promptlj  attended  to. 619  Tt 

GUUCfeUlY  AND  PROVISION  STOKlC^Tbe  subscribers,  haTiDg 
Ufcrn  the  Store  at  N.  B.  cor.  Sixth  and  Buitouwood  ttreat% 
would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  Public  g<>nerallj  to 
their  Jfresh  stock  ot  Staple  and  Fanej  tirootsriee,  ahioh  they  will 
sell  at  prices  suiting  the  decline  in  guld.  Good  Country  prodnca 
taken  fa  exchange,  at  best  market  rates.  Claytom  Jfi.  EAWSBt 
ftl219aoS'i. JoexrH  g.  Ilaiiias- 

JOUN  J.  LYTLK,  Serenth  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, has  a  Tsrieiy  of  eheap  aud  dirsirable  goods,  such  as  7-4 
White  India  Silk  Shawls,  Four  dollars,  worth  llo.OO;  Colored 
Silk  Cashmere  shawls,  half  price.  A^inged  Thibet  Shawls,  $3.50. 
AU  Wool  De  Barege,  S7|  cU.  Plain  Dark  Bruwn  Lawns»  lb|  eta. 
Ponge  Mohairs,  36  Ota.  JModo  Silk  Kfiit  Mitts  fort  riends.  Itnoeh 
and  Knglish  Liawns.  Cell  and  examine  his  stock  befiore  pav- 
ehaolng  elsewhei-e. bli  IS  'M. 

TUOS.  U.  SEBDi,  HATTifiR,  41  N.  'id  St    Always  on  hand, 
aud  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Frieutls*  Uats;  •• 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  Hatting  Businesa. 

4.2H.  66.  M20a. 

■  — ^— -    --  — 

BA.  WlLDMAN,  Dealer  in  Hovntt-FvaRUHino  Uoons.  A  gen^ 
•  rai  assorcmeut  of  Tin,  iron,  Moodeu  nd  Wiiluw  Ware,  Jft- 
pauned  aud  Britannbt  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  Ac,  No.  926  Bprinc 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphhi.  421  lOt  pC 


tlUKSTKR  ACADKMY^A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  hoCh 
;  Sexes,  Bruad  S14  Chester,  Pa.  ikvery  branch  of  a  solid  IfiBg- 
iish  Education  is  Uught  in  this  Academy,  togethor  with  |iatJflu 
French  and  Drawing,  In  all  its  varieties.  Ihoroughncss  in  ail 
the  studies  is  insisted  upon,  and  eepeoiai  care  will  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morali  as  well  aa  the  inteUed  of  the  pupils.  A  l*rt- 
miiry  Department  is  connected  with  the  School.  Pupiis  casi  eaiar 
at  any  time, 
sarPleaae  send  fcft  a  Olrealar.     Oioaai  Oxliiset,  PrineipaL 

TBOHJm  GllSBKT,      ) 


2  ws  I3t  6wm  wnfhd. 


H.  LouiSB  Clakgt, 


KBNNBIT  814UAKE  SEMINARY— Foft  Gihls.— The  next 
siott  of  tills  instltntiun  will  commence  on  tlie  last  Third  day 
ol  Seoond  month,  lS<Mk    Inquire  tor  Oireuiar  of 
»2  3m.  4<t0.  vmo. Bvaw  T.  Bwat»m,  PrinclpaL 

(^HRSTERFIRLD  BOARDING  SCUOOL  FOti  BuYS,  situated  o* 
J    the  Crosswieks  Road,  three  miias  from  Bonleutowa,  M.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Semionof  this  Institution  will  commence  o« 
the  21  St  of  6th  mo^  1800,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $86. 
For  further  particulars  address  Hlkhi  W.  Rimwat, 

47gtt  taaw  pmuxapa  in.    Crosswicki  P.O^  Burlington  Co.,  MJ. 

BELLEVCE  FEMALE  INSTITDTE.— A  BOAXDUfO-ScBOoa 
roa  OxKLB.  The  Spring  and  bummmer  Term  of  this  last^ 
tution,  will  oommenoe  6th  mo.  21st,  iStMi,  and  ooutinne  In 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Cirenla^,  to  obtain  which, 
the  Principals,  Attlebofo'  P.  0^  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

tf.avnfr.414. Jam  p"  GxAHAax,       /  "Mwpaia 

JH.  RIDGWAY  a  CO.,  COMMISSION  DEALERS  in  Berries, 
•  Peaches,  Apples  Onions,  Sweet  Potatues,  Round  Fotatoasy 
Batter,  l^>altry,  EggSi  Dried  Fruits,  and  every  description  o 
CburUry  Produee,  OAce  No.  126,  Delaware  Avenoe  Market, 
Philadelphia.  Consiguoients  soileiied,  and  orders  for  shipplaj 
promptly  attendeti  to.  210l8tvlvn«p. 

Ai.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Sti^et.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-madeOeflliia^ 
and  every  requisile  for  Funerals  fUmishod. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  ■*  Fair  Hill**  Bvxial 
Qrowid,— 'Funerals,  and  all  other  busauais  connected  with  tba 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 8il.  ly.  wasmp. 

BW  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  00m- 
bined,  Ross*  SciMor  Sharpener*,  Spring  SeisHOi-s  for  Bewli»c 
Madiines,  tha  Clnteh  Braoe,  whksh  does  not  require  the  bitta  t9 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slleer,  for  beets,  cueambar4. 
ac    For  sale  at  the  Hardwmw  Store  of 

Tbukan  k  Sbaw, 
SlOtf.        No.  836  (Eight  Thirty  five)  Market  St.,  below  Mtalh. 
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Mnnnno4nov8  must  ■■  adobmsbd  axd  pATmvTS 

MAAI   TO 
BHMOR^OMIsT,  AGBIIT» 

At  ?iUieation  Office,  He.  144  V«rtii  BeTenth  Street, 

A  rsW  MNMM  BSMIW  KAOS. 

Open  tnm  8  A.M.  vdUI  5  PJC. 

TIKXS:— PATAbTjTiN   ABVANOB. 
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BZTEACTS  ntOM  THB  MINUTES  OF  PHILA- 
BBLPHIA  TEABLT  MBBTINO. 

Id  addhiOD  to  the  aoeouDt  furBisbed  last 

week,  we  take  the  following  from  the  Extracts 

of  Philadelphia  Yearlj  Meeting : 

The  followiBg  report  from  the  Committee 
appointed,  to  eonsider  the  proposition  from 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  read,  de- 
liberately considered,  and  referred  to  the  oon- 
nderatioD  of  the  Meeting  next  year. 

"  The  Joint  Committee  of  men  and  women 
Friends,  appointed  to  eonsider  the  proposition 
brongbt  up  on  the  reports  from  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  relation  to  a  change  in 
the  Queries,  having  nearly  all  met  and  deliber- 
ately eoasidcred  the  important  subjects  therein 
eotttainedy  unite  in  reeommending  its  adoption 
M  followB. 

Omit  from  the  Fifth  Query  the  words,  <<  Do 
their  children  freely  partake  of  learning  to  fit 
them  for  business,  and  are  they  and  other 
Friends'  children  placed  among  Frieuds/' 

Also  omit  all  tUe  annual  Queries  and  the 
psragiliph  preceding  them  on  page  93,  and  sub- 
stitute as  follows,  immediately  following  the 
Ninth  Query.  ^ 

Tenth  Query. — How  many  schools  are  there 
established  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  su* 
perinfiended  by  Committees  of  the  Monthly 
or  Preparatiye  Meetings  1  What  is  the  num- 
ber of  pupiki  7    How  many  are  members,  and 


how  many  not  members  have  one  parent  a 
member?  Are  the  teachers  in.  membership 
with  Friends  7  And  do  they,  with  their  pupils 
attend  our  mid-week  meetings  7 

Lleventh  Query, — Are  Friends  careful  thai 
their  children,  while  acquiring  a  literary  or 
business  education,  are  not  placed  in  situations 
where  they  may  be  drawn  from  our  principles 
and  testimonies ;  anB  do  they  provide  school 
instruction  for  those  who  need  aid  in  obtaining 

Twel/th  Query. — ^What  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  times  or  places  of  holding  Friends' 
Meetinffs  7    And  what  new  meetings  have  been 

settled  7 

Thirteenth  Query, — ^Are  the  Queries  ad- 
dressed to  the  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Prepara- 
tive Meetings  read,  and  answered  therein  as 
directed  7 

Also  on  pages  8b  and  89  of  our  Discipline- 
substitute  the  words  MAli  tiie  Queriei'^  for 
'^  the  nine  Queries." 

The  Committee  to  examine  an#  settle  the 
Treasurer's  account  produced  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  united  with,  and  William  P. 
'Sharpless,  therein  named,  is  appointed  Treas- 
urer. The  Quarterly  Meeting  are  requested 
to  forward  their  quotas  as  early  as  practicable*. 

"  Jb  the  Tiorly  Muting: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  settle  the 
Treasurer's  account,  report  havioff  examined 
the  same  and  comparing  it  with  his  voucherS| 
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find  it  correct,  leaving  a  balance  dne  to  the 
Treasarer,  of  $288.81,  the  quotas  being  all  paid 
in. 

Tbey  propose  raisimn:  tbe  snm  of  Two  Thous- 
and Dollars,  ($2,000)  for  the  ensuinst  year. 

They  are  united  in  proposing  William  P. 
Sharpless,  to  serve  the  Meeting  as  Treasurer, 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
divided  condition  of  those  who'  are  recognised 
as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  re- 
vived by  tbe  reading  of  the  minute  which  re- 
ferred the  subject  to  the  farther  consideration 
of  this  Meeting.  * 

An  earnest  exercise  prevailed,  that,  although 
honest  difierences  of  sentiment  exist  among 
Christian  professors,  we  may  ever  cultivate 
Christian  love  and  sympathy  toward  all,  and  par- 
ticularly toward  those  who  are  called  by  the 
same  name,  who  labor  for  the  promotion  of 
the  same  testimonies,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

We  should  especially  cherish  harmony  and 
Christian  iNrothernood  among  ourselves,  that  so 
we  may  become  a  strong  and  united  ba^d,  always 
remembering,  that  unless  we  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  manifest  in  our  intercourse  those 
peaceable  dispositions  which  lead  unto  brotherly 
kindness  and  charity,  we  can  lay  no  claim  to  be 
called  by  His  name. 

The  Meeting  united  in  recommending  the 
subject  to  the  individual  feelings  of  Friends. 

The  following  minute  with  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Meeting  was  read  and  united 
with. 

In  coming  together  on  this  occasion,  our 
minds  have  been  solemnized  in  the  reflection 
that  some  of  the  fathers  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  with  us,  have  been  removed ;  and  under 
this  solemn  feeling,  the  Meeting  entered  upon  k 
consideration  of  the  important  subjects  which 
were  presented. 

The  unity  and  brotherly  love  which  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  several  sittings  have 
neen  >ruly  encouraging,  harmonising  our  feel- 
ings, and  baptising  us  by  the  one  spirit  into  the 
one  body. 

The  important  duty  enjoined  by  the  first 
qwery,  was  renewedly  felt  to  be  of  binding  obli- 
gation,' and  if  rightly  appreciated,  will  prove  a 
means  of  our  growth  in  spiritual  things,  and 
sirengtbefi  %  in  a)ove  for  the  brethren.  It 
was  impressively  urged  upon  the  young  men 
that  they  should  not  only  attend  our  meetings 
OB^  First- days,  but  also  those  in  the  middle  of 
the  week,  and  for  discipline.  Those  who  have 
long  felt  the  importance  of  this  obligation,  and 
whose  age  and  experience  qualify  them  for  the 
service,  were  incited  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
practical  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the  young, 
nd  inexperienced,  by  visiting  them  in  the  love 


of  the  Gospel,  and  extending  the  hand  of  help 
and  encouragement. 

Our  dear  youth  were  reminded  that  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Society  must  soon  devolve  upon 
them :  and  affectionate  invitations  were  extended 
to  them,  to  unite  with  their  elder  brethren  in 
a  faithful  maintenance  of  our  religions  testi- 
monies. 

The  duty  of  parents,  in  the  moral  and  religi- 
ous  education  of  their  children,  was  impressively 
adverted  to. 

While  maintaining  the  spirituality  of  tme 
religion,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  external 
helps  have  been  mercifully  provided ;  and  while 
guarding  them  against  pernicious  publications 
let  snch  reading  be  liberslly  furnished  as  will- 
teod  to  strengthen  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  nature. 

The  frequent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripturoi 
was  especially  recommended  to  all  our  mem- 
bers. 

These  invaluable  writings,  so  marvellously  pre- 
served to  us,  are  accepted  by  Friends,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Christian  sects,  as  a  standard  by 
which  religious  doctrines  are  to  be  tested  and 
proved ;  and  whatever  errors  of  translation  they 
may  contain,  they  are,  and  ever  have  been,  a 
comfort  and  strength  to  all  who  read  them  with 
a  single  eye  to  that  witness  for  God  in  the  seal 
of  which  they  so  abundantly  testify.  While 
we  do  not  regard  them  as  the  Word  of  God,  we 
have  ever  held  that  they  were  '^  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  corroQtion,  for  instmc- 
tion  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works."  We  were  exhorted  to  guard 
against  improper  criticism,  or  lightly  speaking 
of,  or  in  any  way  depreciating  them,  lest  we 
lay  the  foundation  of  irreverence  or  disbelief. 

We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  spirituous  liouors  is 
generally  apnreciated  by  our  members,  although 
it  is  feared  that  their  use  as  a  drink  is  on  the 
increase  in  tbe  community,  and  earnest  appeals 
were  made  that  all,  and  particularly  our  dear 
youth,  should  maintain  a  watchful  care  against 
this  insidious  enemy,  which  has  blasted  the 
hopes  and  ruined  the  prospects  of  many  a  promis- 
ing young  man,  who  has  been  almost  imper- 
ceptU>ly  beguiled  into  the  practice.  The  most 
effectual  means  of  preservation  from  thii  and. 
other  evils  is  habitual  watchfulness  unto  prayer. 
"  Watch  and  pray,  continually,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation.''  * 

While  we  are  recommended  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  in  order  that  proper  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  our  families,  a  fear  was 
expressed  that  the  accumuktion  of  wealth  may 
prove  an  insiduous  and  grievous  snare,  leading 
to  the  sin  of  covetonsness,  which|  while  ii 
closes  the  heart  against  the  charities  of  life, 
leads  both  ourselves  and  onr  children  to  an  ub- 
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d«i  Imfe  nf  Uie  world,  lo  tha  ezckmion  of  the 
love  of  God  and  oar  Deigbbor. 

In  Tiew  of  the  sad  breaobee  made  by  the 
spirit  of  war,  the  Meetiog  was  led  into  ezereise 
f«ir  the  faithful  maioteoaDoe  of  oar  teetimoiiy  to 
the  peaeeable  Datare  of  Chriet's  kiogdom.  Not* 
wiihatandiiig  our  dcfieienciee,  the  inflnenoe  of 
Frieads  ia  believed  to  have  beeo  importaot  in 
keeping  alive  this  testimony  daring  the  trying 
penod  through  which  we  have  recently  passed ; 
and  earnest  desires  were  expressed  thit  we 
might  all  seek  for  a  qoalifioation  to  bear  aloft 
the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  before  the 
oatioBfl. 

Evidence  was  famished  of  the  religioas  con- 
een  that  has  been  manifested  towards  those  of 
oar  members  who  entered  into  the  strife ;  and 
we  are  oomforted  in  the  asAurance  .that  tender 
etre  has  been,  and  eontinues  to  be,  extended 
towards  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  offenders  it  shonld 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  objeet  is  to  re- 
store ;  and  overseers,  and  other  eonoerned  mem- 
bers, should  seek  and  wait  for  a  qualification, 
in  a  meek  and  patient  spirit,  to  bring  back 
those  who  have  wandered  from  the  fold. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  assil^t  the 
Clerks  in  transcribing  and  forwarding  the 
Epistles,  and  in  preparing,  publishing,  and 
the  extracts. 


LITTLE  THINas. 

springs  are  little  things,  but  they  are  sourees 
of  large  streams ;  a  helm  is  a  little  thing,  but 
it  governs  the  course  of  a  ship ;  a  bridle- bit  is 
a  little  thing,  but  see  its  use  and  powers  ;  nails 
and  pegs  are  little  thingd,  but  they  hold  the 
parts  of  large  buildings  together ;  a  word,  a  look, 
a  smile,  a  frown,  are  little  things,  but  powerful 
for  good  or  evil.  Think  of  this,  and  mind  the 
little  things.  Pay  that  little  debt;  it  is  a 
promise,  redeem  it — it  is  a  shilling,  hand  it 
over;  you  know  not  what  importaot  events  hang 
upon  it.  Kee^  your  word  sacredly — ^keep  it  to 
ehildren ;  they  will  mark  it  sooner  than  any 
one  else ;  and  the  effects  will  probably  be  as 
hsting  as  life.     Mind  the  little  things. 

BOBBOWINQ  TBOUBLI. 

"  The  worst  evils ''  (says  the  proverb)  ''  are 
those  that  never  arrive."  By  way  of  practical 
counsel  to  all  horrowerB  of  trouble,  I  would  say 
— Face  the  real  dimeulties  and  troubles  of  life, 
and  yon  won't  have  time  lor  practising  the  art 
of  self- tormenting.  The  mosteontent^  people 
in  the  world  are  those  who  are  most  occupied 
ia  alleviating  with  Christian  heart  and  hand 
the  sorrows  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Visit  the 
homes  of  ignorance  and  poverty  and  vice,  and 
injthe  face  of  the  terrible  realities  you  will 
there  witnev,  your  own  petty  osres  will  seem 


• 

as  nothing.    The  anxieties  of  the  fancy  will 

vanbh  altogether,  while  you  will  be  far  more 

able  to  bear  these  burdens  which,  though  real, 

will  seem   light  by    comparison. — Our    Ovn 

Furende. 


The  following  Essay  by  Henry  B.  Hallook, 
and  read  at  one  of  the  conferences  held  by 
Friends  in  New  York,  has  been  sent  us  by  the 
author  for  publication : 

To  every  one  to  whom  the  oause  of  Truth  is 
dear  it  must  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  the 
standard  of  righteousness  that  was  so  nobly 
upheld  by  our  fathers,  has  in  these  latter  daysy 
been  allowed  to  trail  in<  the  dust;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  why  is  this  so  t  Why 
is  it  that  those  principles'  that  were  by  them 
esteemed  so  highly,  are  by  us  consiiered  of  so 
little  worth?  Why  is  it  that  the  meetings  for 
discipline  that  they  eetablished,  and  did  so  much 
to  uphold,  are  by  us  so  much  neglected  7  Why 
is  it  that  our  meetings  for  worship,  that  with 
them  were  so  full  of  life  and  power,  appear  to 
be  losing  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  our 
members  ? 

For  many  years  past  the  answer  to  the  first 
query  of  our  discipline  has  been  something  like 
this:  <'Our  First-day  morning  meetings  are  alp 
tended  by  most  o^  our  members,  while  thoee 
held  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  are  muoh  neglected.''  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious.  Living  as  we  do  in  a  com- 
mercial city,  where,  daring  the  week,  the  tisM 
of  many  of  our  members,  from  early  dawn  until 
late  at  nieht,  is  devoid  to  bosiness,  it  is  only 
natural  that  when  First-day  afternoon  arrives 
they  should  feel  that  it  is  not  only  their  privi« 
lege,  but  a  Christian  duty,  to  call  their  families 
around  them  and  give  them  that  attention  that 
is  denied  them  during  the  week.  Agun, 
there  aie  those  among  us  who,  being  confined 
during  the  week  in  close,  illy-ventilated,  apart- 
ments, believe  that  having  attended  meeting  iu 
the  morning,  they  have  done  all  that  is  required 
of  them  in  that  respect,  and  feel  at  liberty  in 
the  afternoon  to  go  oat  upon  the  hills  and  en- 
joy  the  beauties  of  nature,  invigorating  both 
bcdy  and  mind  by  drinking  in  the  pure  atmoo> 
phere  of  the  country. 

The  neglect  in  the  attendance  of  our  meet- 
inirs  for  discipline,  as  well  as  of  those  for  wor- 
ship in  the  middle  of  the  week,  is  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  held  at  an  hour  of  the 
day  when  men  of  bosiness  have  least  leismrOi 
and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
our  younger  members  being  clerks,  do  not  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
their  employers  to  their  own,  even  for  so  worthy 
an  object  as  that  of  attending  meeting. 

There  are  doubtless  many  among  us  who  feel 
deeply  the  sacrifices  they  are  obliged  to  make 
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ift^ifl  respeei,  and  would  gladly  avail  tbem- 
•elves  of  an  opportnnitj  to  attend,  but  wbo  be- 
lieTo  tbat  tbej  have  no  eboioe  in  tbe  matter. 
Anotber  reason  wby  oar  meetings  are  not  bet- 
ter attended  is,  tbat  thej  are  wanting  in  in- 
terest Were  we  really  and  tmly  a  spiritually 
minded  people,  were  tbe  objects  of  tbe  invisible 
world  as  real  to  our  minds  as  those  of  the  out- 
ward creation,  were  bnmility,  purity  and  faith 
as  tangible  to  us  as  wealth,  pleasure  and  power, 
we  could  sit  together  in  siJenoe  and  know  of 
being  refreshed  and  strengthened.  But  such 
is  not  the  ease  I  benoe  tbe  necessity  for  min- 
isters. 

Our  ministers  may  be  divided  into  tbree 
classes :  First|  tbose  wbo  are  sincere  in  tbeir 
desire  to  do  good,  b^t  have  mistaken  tbeir 
calling.  The  ministration  of  such  generally 
consists  in  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and 
long  rambling  discourses  without  life  or  profit. 
Anotber  class  are  those  wbo,  having  received 
the  Gospel  traditionally,  preach  from  the  intel- 
lect, and  consequently  do  not  reaob  the  heart. 
Often  well  versed  in  tbe  Scriptures  and  tbe  doc- 
trines of  the  Society,  as  held  by  early  Friends, 
and  having  a  good  command  of  language,  tbey 
are  able  to  pleaae  the  ear  by  a  repetition  of 
beauttfal  and  well  selected  words,  but  which — 
net  proceeding  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
speaker,— do  not  reacb  that  of  the  bearer. 

Thanks  be  to  Qod,  there  is  s^l  another  class 
who,  though  small  in  numbers,  are  migbty  in 
power.  These  are  they  who,  through  faithful- 
ness, have  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  are  thus  prepared  to  speak  to  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Jhese  are  they  who 
recognise  the  fact,  that  even  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  the  ''inner  light,''  if  preached  tra- 
ditionally, degenerates  into  a  mere  religious 
dogma*  These  are  they  whose  daily  lives  illus- 
trate the  virtues  that  they  teach.  Even  when 
no  word  is  spoken,  we  feel  that  it  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  meet  with  such,  for  we  know  that 
there  is  a  power  for  good  in  the  influence  of 
their  bright  example. 

Admitting  that  God  is  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable, and  that  Truth  in  all  ages  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
each  age  has  its  own  peculiar  work  to  perform, 
and  cannot  follow  blindly  in  the  steps  of  its 
predecessor. 

The  great  and  besetting  sin  of  the  present 
age  is  worldlioess.  Born  into  a  world  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
ol]|jects  calculated  for  tbe  gratification  of  the 
senses,  gifled  with  intellect  and  affections,  the 
very  exercise  of  which  is  a  joy  unspeakable,  it 
is  no  wonder  tbat  these  things  take  deep  root 
in  our  minds.  It  matters  little  in  what  way  it 
manifests  itself,  whether  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealthy  the  love  of  society,  a  fclkdnejs  for  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  or  any  other;  it  is  wotld- 


liness  still,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the 
se)f-denying  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  the  Apostle  has  said,  that  ^*  the  natural 
(or  worldly  minded)  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  tbe  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.''  Bee* 
ing  that  this  is  so,  we  need  in  the  ministry  more 
spiritually  minded  men  and  women,  who,  meet- 
ing us  on  this  low  ground,  will  be  enabled 
through  the  power  of  the  Highest  to  hold  up 
to  view  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  exemplified 
by  the  life  snd  character  of  the  Divine  Master, 
and  thus  lead  us,  step  by  step,  up  into  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  a  more  spiritual  life.  The  Apostle 
Paul  understood  this,  when,  in  his  letter  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  he  said:  *<I,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  bat 
as  unto  carnal ;  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ. 
I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat ; 
for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither 
are  ye  yet  able." 

Jesus  himself  recognised  tliis  want  when, 
after  inquiring  again  and  again  of  a  disciple 
if  he  loved  him,  he  said  in  language  so  full  of 
tenderness,  '*  Feed  my  sheep ;  feed  my  lambs." 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  has  been  for  the  want 
of  food  suited  to  their  condition  that  so  many 
precious  lambs  htve  been  lost  to  the  fold. 

As  individuals,  and  consequently  as,  a  society, 
we  have  suffered  a  deep  loss  by  the  rejec* 
tion  of  the  Divine  Master  as  our  example. 
How  rarely  in  our  households,  or  in  our  meet- 
ings, is  the  name  of  Jesus  so  much  as  men- 
tioned ;  and  even  then,  it  is  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustriitiDg  some  favorite  doctrine  than 
to  lead  us  to  follow  His  example,  by  pointing 
out  the  soblime  beauty  of  His  self  denjirg  life. 
In  our  snxiety  to  avoid  the  great  error  of 
worshipping  Him  as  God;  in  our  fear  lest  we 
should  admit  the  power  of  His  blood  to  cleanse 
us  from  sin  ;  we  have  passed  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  His  name  is  seldom  mentioned  among 
us.  Many  of  us  know  and  acknowledge  with 
deep  gratitude,  how  pregnant  with  good  is  the 
example  of  a  truly  devoted,  self-denying  parenL 
How  often,  in  the  dark  hour  of  temp  atiun,  we 
have  been  led  to  recall  the  memory  of  such  an 
one,  and  how  it  has  strengthened  us  to  bear 
our  trial  with  fortitude  and  oome  out  scath- 
less. 

.  If  the  example  of  a  frail  being  like  ourselves 
is'  so*  powerful,  how  much  greater  would  be  that 
of  the  pure  and  spotless  one?  Could  we  keep 
ever  before  our  minds,  even  a  faint  conception 
of  the  msjesty  and  sublime  benignity  of  Hia 
character,  how  poor  would  appear  our  unworthy 
aims.  Contrasted  with  the  nobleness  and  Di- 
vine earnestness  of  His  life,  how  abject  would 
appear  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  the  things  of 
this  world.  It  would  appear  almost  impossible 
to  habitually  contemplate  His  character  with 
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oit  a  growing  love  for  Him,  and  aa  ever*ia- 
oreanng  desire  to  follow  ia  Hia  footsteps.  It 
is  true,  that  a  state  that  requires  an  outward 
eiaaple  is  Dot  the  highest  state,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  as  the  little  ebild  needs  the  support- 
ing hand  of  its  mothlsr  to  steady  its  tottering 
fuotaieps  while  gaining  confidence  in  its  own 
powers,  so,  the  child,  in  the  knowledge  of  Di- 
vine things,  needs  the  support  of  outward  ex- 
ample while  acquiring  faith  in  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  inward  principle.  In  this  way 
we  should  come  to  realise  more  and  more  the 
necessity  of  practical  righteousness. 

Instead  of  standing  apart  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, and  placing  our  dependenoe  upon  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  our  fathers,  we 
should  go  out  into  the  world,  and  show  our  faith 
by  our  works. 

The  formation  of  the  **  Freedmen's  Relief 
Association  "  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  young  were  rejoiced  to  find  this  hue 
channel  of  usefulness  opened  to  them.  But  we 
need  not  stop  here. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  there  are 
still  thousands  of  children  at  our  very  doors 
who  need  assistance  and  instruction  in  the  first 
principles  of  morality. 

A  little  attention  to  these,  by  the  establbh- 
Aent  of  mission  schools,  would  not  only  benefit 
them,  bat  would  serve  to  place  our  society 
where  it  was  originally  built — upon  the. 
broM  foundation  of  practical  righteousness. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Were  our  children  taught 
that  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  squander  money 
on  personal  adornment,  while  there  is  so  much 
suffering  in  the  world,  and  were  they  not  only 
tanght  this,  but  did  they  know  that  money 
thus  saved  would  be  applied  for  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  elevation  of  the  fallen, 
there  would  be  less  complaint  of  the  violation 
of  our  Discipline  in  regard  to  simplicity. 

80  true  it  is  that  the  Christian  virtues,  like 
the  stones  in  an  arch,  mutually  support  and 
sustain  each  other;  and  it  is  only  when  every 
virtue  is  in  its  place,  performing  its  proper 
office,  that  ihe  arch  is  complete,  through  which 
we  may  pass  calmly  and  serenely  into  the  Land 
of  Promise. 


Qtoi  cannot  be  absent  from  any  thing  that  is 
holy,  however  remote,  however  insignificant  it 
may  be.  In  the  Mature  of  things  it  is  impossi- 
ble. From  the  first  moment  of  the  soul's  res- 
toratiott  to  purity,  however  cast-out  and  wretch- 
ed it  may  have  been  before,  it  recognises  -the 
approach  of  the  Divinity.  From  that  memora- 
ble hour,  it  enters  into  a  divine  companionship, 
which  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  power,  nor 
selfish  men  can  delay  or  separate.  God's  love 
to  a  truly  purified  being  is  infinite,  and  nothing 


short  of  infinite  power  could  keep  Him,  even 
for  a  moment,  from  a  most  intimate  and  essen- 
tial union  with  such  a  holy  soul.  No  matter  in 
what  outtoard  condition  that  soul  may  be ;  no 
matter  how  unhonored  and  unknown  among 
men,  it  has  no  sooner  become  purified  in  the 
baptism  of  holiness,  than  it  shines  infinitely  more 
brightly  to  the  omniscient  eye  than  the  purest 
and  brightest  star  of  his  own  glittering  firma- 
ment.— Upham. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  *'  PATIENCE  OV  HOPE.'' 

« There  is  a  sadness  in  all  Idealism;  it  lifts 
the  soul  into  a  region  where  it  cannot  now 
dwell  'f  it  must  return  to  earth,  and  it  is  hard 
for  it  to  do  so  but  at  the  shock  of  a  keen  revul-  ^ 
sion — the  dashing  of  the  foot  against  a  stone. 
But  in  no  life  does  the  secret  of  all  tragedy,  the 
conflict  between  the  will  and  circumstance,  so 
unfold  itself  as  in  that  of  the  Christian ;  ho,  of 
all  men,  feels  and  mourns  over  that  sharp,  ever- 
recurring  contrast  of  our  existence^ — the  glori- 
ous capabilities ;  the  limited  attainments  of 
man's  nature  and>.destiny  below.   For  his  possi- 
bilities are  at  once  more  glorious  and  more  as- 
sured than  those  of  other  men ;  yet,  as  regards 
actuabilities,  he  among  all  men  must  be  con- 
tent to  have  the  least  to  show.  And  this,  if  we 
examine  deeply,  will  be  found  at  the  root  of  all 
sincere  fanaticism.  It  is  the  jigony  of  the  spirit, 
its  strict,  convulsive  embrace  of  some  glprious 
truth,  the  soul's  first  love,  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  refuses  to  perceive  the  limitations  to  which 
all  things  here  have  been  made  subject.     We 
say  Quakerism  has  decayed  and  dwindled ;  but 
why  ?  Even  because  the  wide  and  loving  princi- 
ples ic  promulgated  in  an  age  of  dreary  spirit* 
ual  ezclusivism  have  been,  since  the  days  of  the 
early  Friends,  (the  first  apostles  of  so  many  a 
holy  cause),  gradually  and  silently  inoorporated 
into  the  thoughts  of  Christian  men  in  general. 
Thejf,  as  Howitt  says,  have   missed   being  a 
great  people,  but  the  truths  they  so  simply  and 
perseveringly  advocated  have  not  failed  of  their 
mark. 

''  The  Christian  life  is  no  drama  planned  to 
correspond  with  certain  prescribed  unities  of 
time  and  situation ;  but,  becaitse  U  it  a  lift^  it 
is  too  solemn,  too  real  a  thing  to  be  bounded  by 
any  such  limitations.  The  Bible  prescribes  no 
fixed  routine  of  religious  experience,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
crudity,  I  would  also  say  cruelty,  of  such  re- 
ligious writings  as  insist  upon  certain  phases  of 
feeling  as  being  essential  to  every  true  conver- 
sion ;  thus  making  sad  the  heart  of  the  right- 
eous whom,  God  has  not  made  sad.  ^Thegodtf 
said  the  wise  heathen, '  give  not  aU  things  to . 
men  at  all  timesJ  Have  Christians  yet  to  learn 
that  certain  feelings  are  only  proper,  say  rather, 
are  only  pouible,  to  certain  stages  of  experience  f 
That  when  we  are  ahlt  to  receive  such  thtnge 
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toe  do  receive  them,  and  nntil  then  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait,  abiding  in  the  truth,  growing  np  in 
it  from  daj  to  daj,  but  forcing  nothing  either 
upon  themselves  or  others. 

''  How  earefnl  should  we  guard  against  the 
passing  of  a  religions  trath  into  a  religious  oon- 
▼entionalism  I  The  deepest  ezpressioos  of  feel- 
ing, as  when  St.  Paul,  seeing  so  far  into  his 
own  nature,  and  into  Ood's  purity,  is  able  to 
call  himself  the  chief  of  sinners,  becomes  false, 
commonplace,  when  tbken  up  bj  those  who  do 
not  feel,  but  merely  repeat  them — when  they 
•re  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  life  and  con- 
'ftciousness  of  the  speaker.  We  may  apply  this 
also  to  the  crude  admonitions  so  often  addressed 
to  afflicted  people ;  the  set  phrases  in  which, 
without  any  consideration  of  his  fitness  to  re- 
ceive sueh  sayings,  the  sufferer  is  referred  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  love  of  Christ,  for  compensa-^ 
tion.  Tet  the  loss  of  a  felt,  experienced  good, 
even  of  an  earthly  kind,  can  only  be  made  up 
for  by  a  comfort  equally  felt  and  experienced ; 
and  how  can  thai  be  a  comfort  which  hae  never 
been  a  joy  V* 
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(Oondndad  from  pi^^  182L) 

Even  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  the 
unrighteous  man  cannot  at  times  help  blushing 
•t  hb  own  depravity.  In  the  midst  of  his  evil- 
doing  he  is  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  he 
18  acting  in  a  manner  which  he  cannot  justifv 
either  to  God  or  to  man.  But  his  soul,  though 
feeling  what  is  right,  is  conquered  by  the  power 
of  his  sensual  being,  to  which  long  habit  has 
given  the  mastery.  But  when  the  power  of  the 
senses  deelines  with  the  strength  of  the  body, 
when  self-delusion  is  no  longer  possible,  and  the 
soul  reoognixea  itself  in  all  its  hideousness — 
then  what  must  be  his  state  ?  With  whit  feel- 
ings mustA€  look  to  the  future,  who  has  lost  a// 
upon  earth,  and  who  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
eteroity  ? 

How  different  the  condition  of  the  wise  and 
noble  spirit,  which'^  knows  its  duties  and  fulfils 
them,  and  honors  Che  high  purpose  for  which 
theomaipotence  of  God  ealled  it  into  existence. 
How  different  the  condition  of  the  Christian, 
who  has  gained  full  ascendancy  over  his  lower 
nature,  and  ever  places  the  claims  of  the  soul 
above  thoue  of  the  body ;  who  understands  the 
deep  import  of  the  words,  to  live  in  Christ. 

To  him  death  is  a  gain.  How  could  it  be  a 
loss  to  him  7  To  him  who  has  made  the  divine 
thoughts  of*  Christ  his  own,  neither  this  earth, 
nor  his  own  house,  nor  village,  nor  city,  is  his 
true  home.  He  is  conscious  that  lie  was  not 
born  to  be  for  ever  attsched  to  the  clod  of  earth 
which  he  cultivates  to  satisfy  his  earthly  neces- 
eities,  but  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  eternal  and  in- 
finite realm  of  God.  In  his  eyes  it  is  not  this 
short  life  on  earth  which  is  the  most  important, 


but  the  life  in  the  entire  divine  ereatiou.  The 
universe  is  his  Father's  house,  and  God,  whio 
dwells  therein,  is  his  Father,  and  every  soul 
in  it  is  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood. 

To  him  death  is  a  gain.  For  what  loss  does 
the  soul  sustain  fti  death  ?  Jt  only  throws  off 
its  heavy  earthly  veil ;  it  only  chsnges  its  gar- 
ment; it  receives  from  the  Fkther  of  love  a 
more  beautiful  raiment,  instead  of  the  cast-off 
vestment,  which  its  altered  circumstances  have 
rendered  useless.  The  soul  remains  what  it 
was,  God  remains  with  it,  the  divine  universe 
with  all  the  wonders  of  creation,  remain.  What 
does  it  lose  ?  The  friends  and  relatives  whosi 
it  loved  on  earth  ?  Oh,  no,  they  are  still  in  the 
house  of  the  Father,  they  are  still  bound  to  it 
by  the  same  ties  of  brotherhood  as  before, 
though  they  cannot  communicate  with  H  any 
longer  through  earthly  means.  Nay,  its  loved 
ones  are  not  lost  to  it.  That  cannot  be  lost 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Or  can  it  be  said  that  this  sublunary  life  is 
full  of  roses,  and  has  no  thorns  ?  It  is  true  that 
with  the  change  I  lose  many  pleasures,  but  then 
also  I  shall  be  placed  above  many  fears  and 
many  sorrows.  Tears  will  never  be  shed  by  me 
again,  for  sweet  is  the  &te  of  liberated  souls  \ — 
Is  tbis  earthly  life  so  full  of  unmixed  happiness 
that  we  should  wish  it  to  endure  for  ever? 
Why  do  persons  of  very  advanced  age  so  fre- 
quently long  for  rest,  for  dissolution,  for  libera- 
tion, for  removal  into  the  better  life  7  and  why 
among  thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  is 
there  not  one,  who,  if  the  choice  were  given, 
would  begin  life  over  again  if  its  course  were  to 
be  exactly  the  same  ?  Well  then,  what  great 
Toss  can  this  life  be  in  reality,  when  there  are 
so  few  to  whom  it  has  through  its  whole  course 
brought  sufficient  happiness  to  induce  them  to 
wish  it  to  remain  for  ever  as  it  was  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  gain  for  souls,  who  can  with  confidence 
resign  themselves  to  it,  to  go  over  into  another 
and  a  better  world  ?  After  all  what  are  the 
terrors  of  death  7  Merely  the  terrors  of  • 
childishly  timid  imagination.  The  same  God, 
O  Soul,  that  divests  thee  of  one  garment,  will 
invest  thee  with  another. 

He  who  knows  how  to  live  with  Christ,  will 
also  know  how  to  die  joyfully  with  Him. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  81.)  He  dies  each  time  he  lifts 
his  thoughts  to  God  and  forgets  all  earthly  mat- 
ters. He  dies  each  time  he  communes  ia 
spirit  with  his  departed  loV^d  ones,  and  feels 
that  he  is  with  them.  For  in  such  solemn  mo- 
ments this  world  is  to  him  as  if  it  were  not  He 
is  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  the  presence  of 
those  be  loved.  He  is  what  his  soul  will  be 
when  it  has  been  uncoiled  from  its  earthly  veil ; 
only  not  in  such  great  perfection  as  it  will  be 
when  it  sholi  be  able  to  communicate  with  God 
and  the^  loved  friendS|^in  a^new^vestment|  and 
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M  it  were,  throogh  meMB  of  more  glorious  in- 

Death  is  mj  gain ;  for  what  is  the  purpose  of 
Dj  life  00  earth  f  Like  all  manKiDd,  I  am  des- 
tined to  live  etemalij ;  all  nature  teaohes  uie 
this,  aud  therefore,  even  here  below«  I  am  to 
live  for  eternity  ^  and  all  my  longing  is  for  a 
better,  higher  existenoe.  It  is  with  this  in 
Tiew  that  I  labor  to  improre  myself;  it  is  with 
this  in  ?iew  that  I  endeavor  to  adorn  mv  spirit 
with  erery  virtue.  That  which  I  beoome 
through  Christ,  that  is,  through  followiug  His 
divine  example,  that  shall  I  be  on  yonder  side  | 
the  grave.  It  is  therefore  death  that  leads  me 
to  the  desired  goal.  Through  it,  I  reach  what 
I  have  been  ever  striving  for ;  through  it  I  be- 
come what  I  was  destined  to  be. 

Death  is  my  gain.  I  exchange  a  less  perfect 
garment  for  a  more  perfect  one,  exchange  a 
lower  seat,  in  the  great  paternal  house  of  the 
universe,  for  a  higher  one ;  I  exchange  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  happiness  for  a  state  of  bliss,  of 
which  my  limited  earthly  faculties  can  as  little 
form  a  conception,  as  the  lowly  worm  in  the 
dust  can  form  a  conception  of  the  joys  that  msy 
vibrate  in  the  bosom  of  rational  man.  I  pro- 
ceed from  a  necessitous  state  into  a  world  of 
overflowing  plenty,  where  .a  drop  becomes  an 
ocean,  and  a  spark  of  light  becomes  a  sun. 

Death  is  my  gain.  Why  should  my  soul  be 
alarmed  at  the  unknown  road  along  whieh  it  has 
to  tnvcl  f  Is  the  path  I  have  to  wander  here 
bekw  better  known  to  me  ?  Is  not  each  suc- 
ceeding hour  of  my  life  shrouded  to  me  in  im- 
penetrable darkness?  Do  I  know  what  will 
happen  to  me  the  next  moment  ?  Whither  I 
shall  gof  And  yet  I  live  through  each  of 
those  hours,  and  each  becomes  light  to  me  as 
iooB  as  I  live  in  it. 

And  equally  light  will  be  the  hour  that  suc- 
ceeds that  of  death.  The  unknown  road  will 
be  made  known  to  me  as  soon  as  I  enter  upon 
it  Why  then  should  I  reooil  from  it  wi&  a 
shudder  f  Is  it  not  the  same  as  has  been  trod- 
den by  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  before  me  ? 
Why  should  I  not  be  rejoiced  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  those  souls  who  will  ever  be  precious  to 
me  f  Perhaps  in  the  very  moment  when  the 
earthly  veil  falls  from  my  spirit,  I  shall  recog- 
nize those  dear  onea^  whom  I  believed  so  far  re- 
moved from  me,  and  shall  learn  that  they  were 
always  nearer  to  me,  than  in  my  earthly  state  I 
had  any  conception  of. 

Yea,  verily,  death  is  my  gain !  It  is  closer 
unton  with  the  Father  of  spirits ;  it  is  reunion 
with  my  glorified  loved  ones,  for  whom  my  soul 
is  yearning;  reunion  with  those  for  whom  to 
this  day  my  wounded  heart  bleeds,  my  eyes 
weep.  Reunion !  Renewed  possession  I  Re- 
newed life !  O  ye,  whom  God's  hand  directed 
towards  me,  and  linked  to  me  in  his  creation  I 
To  fiad  you  again !    To  love  you  again !    To 
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be  ever  united  with  beloved  and  glorified  souls  I 
What  bliss  in  this  thought  I  Ooid  gave  you  to 
me :  God,  the  most  exalted  love,  inspired  us 
with  this  love,  which  death  cannot  destroy,  and 
which  binds  the  mortal,  as  with  invisible  bonde, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  higher  world  I  God 
does  not  destroy  that  which  is  holy,  which  is 
good — for  it  is  his  own  work  I  And  love  is  the 
highest  good  which  souls  can  acquire  in  their 
mutual  intercourse.  It  is  because  He  is  Him* 
self  Infinite  Love,  that  God  has  peopled  the 
universe  with  living  souls. 

Death  is  my  gain  I  May  this  be  my  last  sigh 
on  my  bed  of  death ;  and  may  the  thought  6t 
the  love  of  my  Creator,  and  of  the  dear  ones 
that  have  preceded  me  into  another  life,  be  the 
last  that  occupies  my  soul,  ere  the  veil  falls 
from  it.  When  it  drops,  my  spirit  shall  at  once 
be  tn  those  realms  of  glory  wnich  they  entered 
before  me. 

Therefore,  0  Christ,  0  divine  Revealer  of 
the  Father,  be  thou  my  life,  for  without  Thee, 
to  die  were  to  see  my  soul  enter  into  destruc- 
tion !  0  God  enlightened  Teacher,  I  will  think 
Thy  thoughts,  I  will  walk  according  to  Thy  di- 
vine doctrines.  I  will  contemplate  from  Thy 
elevation  all  earthly  matters.  With  Thy  love 
I  will  love  my  brethren,  with  Thy  zeal  endeavor 
to  spread  joy  and  happiness  around  me.  With 
Thy  courage  I  will  overcome  every  obstacle  to 
virtue,  and  will  master  myself  so  as  to  be  able 
to  act  justly,  nobly,  divinely.  With  Thy  pa- 
tience I  will  bear  every  ill  of  life,  with  Thy 
wisdom  and  moderation  enjoy  its  pleasures. 
With  Thy  faith  I  will  walk  meekly  and  trust* 
ingly  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  through 
thine  eyes  I  will  look  up  to  eternity  as  to  my 
Father's  house,  and  to  God  as  to  my  Father. 

For  if  Chrbt  be  my  life,  death  is  my  gain^ 


LAWS  or  HEALTH   GOd's  LAWS. 

It  is  wonderful  how  views  of  life  depend 
upon  exercise  and  the  right  management  of  the 
physical  constitution.  Nor  is  this,  rightly 
looked  at,  any  cause  for  perplexity,  though  ft 
seems  so  at  first ;  for  though  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  view  it  as  a  degradation  of  our  higher 
nature  to  fiod  it  so  dependent  upon  the  lower, 
and  hope  and  faith  and  energy  resulting  from 
a  walk  or  early  hours,  yet,  in  fact,  it  is  only 
proof  that  all  the  laws  of  our  manifold  being 
are  sacred,  and  that  disobedience  of  them  ia 
punished  by  God.  And  the  punishment  in  one 
department  of  our  nature  of  the  transgressions 
committed  in  the  other — as,  for  instance,  When 
mental  gloom  comes  from  unoleanliness  or 
physical  inertia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
ill- health  ensues  from  envy  or  protracted  doubt 
— ^is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  law 
of  vicarious  suffering.  We  are,  as  it  were,  two  j 
and  one  suffers  by  what  the  other  does.  I  cannot 
acquire  the  sickly  taste  of  admiring  the  delioaej 
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of  ill  health..  Beauty,  in  mj  eyes,  depends 
maoh  upon  aasooiation ;  and  the  delicacy  that 
calls  Dp  one's  knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy, 
and  suggests  the  thought  of  disordered  functions 
and  abnormal  states  and  physicians'  attendance, 
never  affects  me  with  a  sense  of  beauty.  This 
may  be  an  unfashionable  view  ;  but  I  am  certain 
it  is  a  sound  and  healthy  one,  fresh 
from  nature's  heart.  I  admire  the  beauty 
which  God  made — health — ^immeasurably  above 
the  counterfeit  which  msn  procuren. — Life  and 
Letters  of  F,  W.  RoberUan. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCEJI. 

~ -  -  -  ■-,    -      I  --_-—_--         ■ — — 

PillLADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  2, 1866. 

Fbisnds  Trayelling  in  the  Ministrt. 
— William  Borsey  obtained  a  minute  from 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  to  attend  New 
fork  Yearly  Meeting. 

Ann  Weaver  obtained  a  minute  from  Oreen 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  to  at- 
tend Oenesee  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  appoint 
meetings  going  and  returning  therefrom. 

Njbw  York  Yearly  Msetino  has  been  in 
session  this  week.  As  soon  as  the  £xtractfi 
are  furnished  us  we  will  give  some  account  of 
its  proceedings. 

Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Oanada  the  present  year.  It  will  convene  on 
the  11th  inst 


We  would  ask  the  friend  who  sent  the  inte- 

>.  *    • 

resting  railroad  incident  to  give  us  his  authority 
for  the  account 
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Habribd,  on  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  in 
Loodoun  Go.)  Ya.,  Tbomas  Edmundsom,  of  Richmond 
Uontblj  Meeting,  Ind.,  and  Mart  Ellbm  Birdsall,  a 
member  of  Gooae  Greek  Monthly  Meeting. 

DiBD,  on  the  IStb  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  at  her 
residence  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sosan  H.  Hioxmam, 
widow  of  Benjamin  Hickman,  in  her  73d  jear;  a 
member  of  Goncord  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear 
and  faithful  Christian  has  through  life  furnished 
abundant  eTidence  of  her  fitness  for  the  kingdom  of 
eternal  peace  and  rest.  Her  sympathies  were  always 
alive  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  giring  bountifully 
for  their  aid  and  comfort.  Although  the  most  of  her 
life  her  health  had  been  delicate,  this  feeble  consti- 
totion  she  endured  with  resignation.  During  her 
last  sickness,  her  advice  to  her  children  was  truly 
Impressive:  "Act  honorably  in  the  sight  of  thy 
Heavenly  Father.'^  *'  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou 
not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin 
lieth  at  thy  door,''  were  the  last  words  syllabled 
forth  by  the  dying  lips  of  this  Christian  mother. 

,  on  the  5th  ot  Fourth  month,  1866,  of  paralysis, 

BusAJi  Axji  BiaDSALL,  wife  of  Samael  Birdsall,  in  the 


46th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  o^'New  Tork  Monthly 
Meeting.  Her  sickness  was  protracted,  bat  she  bore 
it  with  resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness.  Her 
sympathies  were  alive  for  the  poor  and  the  distressed, 
often  afford ing  them  relief.  Verily  she  had  her  re- 
ward, in  the  glorious  prospect  which  opened  to  her 
when  she  drew  near  her  end,  and  the  peaeeftil  close 
with  which  she  was  £avored. 

DiRD,  on  the  28th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  in  Danby, 
y t.,  JoBATHAif  Hill,  a  worthy  and  beloved  member 
of  Danby  Monthly  Meeting.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  he,  with  his  wife,  attended  meeting  as  usual, 
but  before  meeting  closed  he  was  taken  with  a  severe 
chill,  which  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  his 
last  illness.  Being  unable  to  reach  home,  they 
stopped  at  the  bouse  of  his  brother- in- law,  where  be 
was  carefully  cared  for  till  his  death.  A  distressing 
circumstance  attending  his  sickness  was  the  illness 
of  his  beloved  wife,  which  prevented  her  ministering 
to  him.  Retaining  perfectly  his  consciousness,  be 
left  this  precious  consolation,  "  that  in  looking  over 
the  past  he  saw  many  misses,  but  he  believed  they 
were  all  forgiven,  and  that  he  saw  nothing  in  his 
way."  During  his  illness  he  requested  to  be  lovingly 
remembered  io  all  his  friends.  Thus  has  passed 
away  in  calmness  and  with  the  seal  of  perfect  peace 
a  consistent  Christian,  a  kind  neighbor  and  friend, 
a  tender  brother,  and  a  loving  husband;  having 
nearly  completed  his  60th  year. 

,  OB  the  15th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Mart  K.f 

youngest  child  of  Dr.  Albert  H.  Smith,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Kaighn,  of  Philadelphia,  aged 
14  months  and  18  days. 

,  on  the  1 4th  of  Fourth*  month,  1866,  near 

Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Sabah  S.,  wife  of 
George  M.  Wilson. 


FBIBND8'   SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 

The  members  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  propose 
having  their  Third  Annual  "Reunion"  at  Swarth- 
more,  near  Westdale  Station,  on  the  West  Chester 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  on  the  16th  of  Sixth 
month,  1866.  If  unfavorable  weather  should  pre* 
vent  the  excursion,  it  will  take  place  on  the  succeed* 
ing  Seventh-day,  (6th  month  23d,)  at  the  same  hour. 

Delegates  have  been  invited  from  varioos  Literary 
Associations,  and  a  general  invitation  is  extended  to 
Friends  in  the  city  and  country. 

The  cars  leave  Thirty-First  and  Market  Streets, 
West  Pbiladf  Iphia,  at  7.20, 9  (Special  Train,)  1 1  A.  M., 
and. 2.16  P.M.;  returning,  will  leave  Westdale  for 
the  city  about  2.40,  5.65,  and  8.05  P.M.  Those  re- 
siding along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  Central  and 
West  Chester  Railroad  will  arrive  and  depart  by  the 
regular  trains, — all  of  which  will  stop  at  Westdale 
Station  on  this  day. 

Excursion  tickets  may  be  had  of  any  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  at  the  Depot  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  trains,  at  Fifty  cents  each  ;  Children,  half  price. 
Corresponding  rates  ftrom  other  points. 

Literary  Exercises  will  be  held  at  10  A.M.  and  3 
P.  M. 

Glbmbht  M.  Biddlb,  609  Commerce  St.,  J.  Mqboax 
CooPBB,  203  Market,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  326  Walnut, 
Chas.  a.  Dixon,  716  Market,  Jos.  L.  Hancocx,  33d 
above  Baring,  .^bnrt  Bbntlbt,  S.  B.  oor.  Third  and 
Chestnut,  Hsm^t  C.  Hawkims,  1024  Chestnut,  Ran. 
T.  Buckman,  646  N.  Eighth,  Howabd  Gourlbt,  523 
N.  Seventh,  CLBMifovs  Pabrish,  800  Arch,  Alfrbj» 
MooRB,  331  N.  Sixth,  T.  H.  Spbaemam,  26  N.  Seventh^ 
J.  M.  Trdmam,  Jr.,  717  Willow, 

OommUue  am  AmmgemmiU, 
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SILKKGE. 

If  tbe  toDgne  does  the  talking,  it  lias  also 
been  abundantly  talked  about.  It  has  been 
denounced  frona  the  earliest  times,  and  by  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men.  Inspired  sages  have 
oompared  it  to  **  a  sharp  raior  working  deceit- 
fally ;"  to  '*  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  with 
'vods  of  juniper/'  And  by  later  inspiration  it 
bis  been  described  as  *'  an  unruly  evil,  full  of 
deadly  poison,"  more  untamable  than  the  fiercest 
betst  or  the  deadliest  reptile.  So  has  the 
Bible  magnified  the  power  of  the  tongue  for 
evil,  tbit  an  apostle  declares  thA  the  religion 
of  a  man  who  does  not  bridle  his  tongue  is 
▼aitt;  and  so  decisive  is  its  influence  upon 
ehtra^r  that  the  same  sacred  teacher  affirms 
the  man  to  be  perfect  who  offends  not  in  word. 
The  mere  possession,  therefore,  of  the  faculty 
of  speech,  involves  a  terrible  power  and  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  The  man  who  can 
talk,  though  he  may  be  able  to  do  nothing  else, 
may  divulge  a  secret  on  which  may  hang  the 
fiite  of  empires.  A  tongue  that  moves  without 
grtoe  or  rearson  may  overthrow  the  plans  of  the 
highest  reason.  The  *'  little  member "  not 
only  "  boasts/'  but  doet  "  great  things  " — great 
evil  and  great  good-  The  good,  however,  can 
only  grow  from  diligent  culture.  The  loving 
and  well-desiring  heart  most  lay  its  influence  on 
the  tongue,  and  tbe  intellect  must  drill  its 
natural  and  easy  recklessness  into  order  and 
eve  ;  moat  show  it  that  even  greater  care  is 
needful  in  spending  our  words  than  our  money  ; 
that  we  are  as  much  Gk»d's  stewards  and  al- 
moners in  the  use  of  our  tongues,  as  in  the  use 
of  hand  or  mind. 

To  understand  this  strange  and  wilful  little 
member,  to  bring  it  under  discipline  and  enable 
it  to  serve  its  purpose,  its  motions  must  some- 
times be  cheeked,  rest  must  be  prescribed,  and 
careful,  deliberative  dissection  resorted  to. 
Only  thus  ean  be  learned  and  acquired  the- grace 
of  silence,  and  of  tempered  reticent  speech. 

The  grace  of  silence  challenges  respect  even 
in  its  lower  forms.  It  is  stil)  a  grace  when  it 
is  not  spiritual.  Not  all  silence  indeed ;  for 
there  is  a  silence  which  comes  of  cowardice, 
which  is  bom  of  shame,  and  drags  a  man  down 
below  the  level  of  a  fiiithful  watch  dog.  A 
craven  will  not  speak  when  he  sees  the  highest 
truths  dragged  in  the  mud,  and  will  silently 
wreathe  his  cowardly  lips  in  a  traitorous  smile 
while  his  best  friends  are  traduced.  And  even 
a  fool  may  be  taught  the  trick  of  silence,  as  a 
parrot  the  mimicry  of  speech.  The  silence  of 
prudence  and  discretion  is  quite  another  thing, 
it  is  not  simply  an  over-dignified  and  plainly 
self-  eonpcious  constraint,  which  always  puts  on 
a  look  of  widdom  made  ridiculous  by  a  sprinkle 
of  complacency  a^d  condescension.  It  is  good, 
hearty,  interested  listening  that  has  caught  the 
glow  of  our  neighbor's  speech,  or  haying  sincere 


respect  for  his  character,  need  not  and  would 
not  simulate  an  interest  in  his  thoughts.  It  is 
a  natural,  unconscious  Itstening  which  lends 
power  when  the  time  comes  for  speech. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  speech  in  conversa- 
tion which  wears  an  air  of  silence ;  which  is 
exceedingly  like  a  pure  movement  of  tbe  in- 
tellect ;  which  is  so  quiet,  so  thoroughly  natu- 
ral, that  one  never  thinks  of  it  as  brilliant,  or 
the  reverse,  or  even  as  talk  at  all.  We  have 
only  received  thoughts,  or  rather,  perhaps  in- 
spiration. Our  friend  has  only  opened  his 
breast  and  allowed  us  to  read;  or,  to  change 
the  figure,  we  have  quaffed  without  hearing  the 
ripple  of  the  fountain.  The  silence  which  is 
followed  by  such  speech  as  this  is  power.  As 
the  silence  was  speaking,  so  the  speaking  is 
silent ;  the  weight  of  each  is  in  each. 

Silence,  however,  is  not  only  a  noble  art 
which  nature  accepts  at  the  hands  of  culture ; 
it  is  also  a  Christian  grace.  Whoever  has 
schooled  his  tongue  into  perfect  order,  and  finds 
it  as  easy  to  be  spoken  to  as  to  speak  ;  whoever 
feels,  in  a  promiscuous  conversation,  where  con- 
troversies runs  high,  no  heat  of  the  brain  stir- 
ring up  the  prurience  of  speech,  no  hurry  to 
squeeze  into  the  gaps  of  the  talk,  no  strong  im- 
pulse to  trip  up  and  prostrate  some  incautious 
interlocutor,  but  is  willing  and  able  coolly  to 
await  his  torn,  and  when  it  comes  even  to 
throw  it  away  if  some  one  else  has  made  his 
contribution  needless,  is  an  extraordinary  person, 
and  if  he  feels  no  envy  of  his  competitors,  or 
chagrin  for  himself,  he  is  a  Ohristian.  His 
silence  is  power  over  himself,  and  he  is ''  abla 
to  bridle  the  whole  body." 

But  Christian  silence  has  even  a  higher 
sphere  than  this.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  de- 
votion. We  supplicate,  we  speak  in  many 
forms,  in  prayer.  But  is  there  not  a  time  to 
wait  for  God  to  speak  7  Having  invited  the 
Lord  into  his  tabernacle,  and  thrown  open  the 
doors  and  windows,  are  we  not  to  listen  for  his 
footstep  ?  And  if  we  feel  his  kingly  tread  upon^ 
our  lowly  floor,  are  we  not  to  allow  him  to  be 
quietly  seated  that  we  may  bear  the  music  of 
his  voice  speaking  to  the  ear  within  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  silence  which  is  devotion.  It 
is  not  thinking ;  it  is  not  even  the  form  of 
thought  which  we  call  meditation.  It  is  only  a 
quiet,  calm,  collected  listening,  to  know  what 
6lod,  the  L(l!*d,  will  say  to  us.  It  is  analogous 
to  what  we  note  in  the  minds  of  great  discov- 
erers in  the  field  of  science.  The  great  key 
ideas  of  the  world  have  not  been  thought  out, 
but  they  have  been  suggested  to  patient,  quiet 
souls,  and  thought  out  afterwards.  They  have 
heard  the  voice  of  nature,  because  they  were 
patient  and  persistent  listeners.  God's  works 
are  an  image  of  himself.  Having  spoken  to 
God,  we  should  often  silently  listen  for  his  an« 
swer.— 2%e  MetkodUt. 
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ANIMAIi  QRAFT8. 

The  possibilitj  of  eDgrafting  one  pari  of  a 
living  animal  on  another  portion  of  the  same 
animal,  has  long  been  reoognised  as  a  physi- 
ological fact,  and  underlies  the  whole  practice 
of  *' plastic  surgerj."  A  lost,  nose  or  an  un- 
sightly opening  in  the  face  may  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  remedied,  at  least  as  far  as  appearances 
go,  by  sQch  an  operation.  But  in  these  cases 
the  old  connections  are  not  wholly  destroyed 
until  the  new  ones  are  established.  The  skin 
out  of  which  the  substitute  for  a  nose  is  made 
is  allowed  to  retain  an  attachment  to,  and  derive 
nourishment  from,  the  forehead,  until  it  forms 
a  union  with  the  parts  with  which  it  has  been 
newly  brought  in  contact,  and  only  then  its 
old  connections,  becoming  unnecessary,  are  di- 
vided. Completely  severed  fingers  sometimes 
unite  when  carefully  brought  together,  and 
teeth  which  have  been  knocked  wholly  out 
will  re  unite  with  their  sockets  when  replaced. 
Individual  tissues,  as  parts  of  a  muscle,  nerve, 
.etc.,  have  been  from  time  to  time  transferred 
from  one  animal  to  another,  where  they  have 
formed  an  organic  union  and  lived. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Bert  in  grafting, 
more  than  eighty  in  number,  and  for  which  he 
has  received  a  prise  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  are  the  most  complete  hitherto 
recorded,  and  some  of  his  results  snow  a  greater 

tersistence  of  life  in  separated  parts  than  had 
een  previously  supposed  possible.     They  oon- 
jisted  chiefly  in  transplanting  the  tail,  or  other 
parts,  of  one  animal  into  or  beneath  the  skin, 
or  into  the'cavity  of  the  abdomen,  of  tbe  same 
or  of  another  animal.     The  following  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  nature  as  well  as  some  of  the 
results  of  Bert's  observations.    The  tail  of  a 
rat  was  out  off,  a  portion  of  its  end  was  deprived 
of  its  skin,  and  then  inserted  into  an  opening 
on  the  back  and  secured  in  place ;  a  complete 
adhesion  of  the  parts  followed,  and  the  tail  was 
sufficiently  nourished  in  its  new  -position.     In 
another  case  a  piece  of  tail  2.5  centimetres 
long,  from  which  the  skin  had  been  removed, 
was  inserted  under  the  skin  of  another  rat  so  as 
to  be  ooinpletely  covered  in ;  the  wound  soon 
healed.     Two  months  afterwards,  by  manipulat- 
ing through  the  skin,  one  of  the  vertebrm  of 
the  transplanted  part  was  fractured ;  about  three 
months  from  the  beginning  of  tbe  experiment 
the  rat  was  killed,  and  the  fragmAt  of  tail  had 
not  only  formed  an  organic  union  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  but  had  grown  from  2*5  to  9 
centimetres  in  leneth,  and  the  fractured  por- 
tions had  united,  showing  that  its  life  was  fully 
maintained.     In  like  manner,  the  foot  of  one 
rat,  from  which  the  skin  had  been  removed,  was 
inserted  under  the  skin  of  another,  where  it 
formed  a  union  and  increased  considerably  in  size. 
The  following  experiment  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  physiology  of  nervesi  since  it 


adds  another  faot  in  evidence  that  nerves  are 
more  indifferent  as  conductors  than  fats  gener- 
ally been  supposed.  The  prevailing  view  has 
been  that  sensilive  nerves  only  conduct  im- 
pressions inwards  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
motor  nerves  from  the  centres  outwards.  The 
curious  experiment  of  Yulpian,  though  aa  yet 
it  has  not  been  often  repeated,  tends  to  show 
thst  this  is  not  true.  He  divided  the  motor 
and  sensitive  nerves  of  the  tongue,  and,  eroea- 
ing  them,  united  the  ends  of  tbe  first  with  tboee 
of  the  seoond.  After  the  union  was  complete 
he  was  a'ble^o  excite  muscular  contractions  by 
stimulating  the  sensitive  nerve,  which  readily 
transmitted  impressions  made  upon  it  to  the 
motor  nerve.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  tins  eaae 
the  sensitive  nerve  acted  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  in  which  it  ordinarily  acts.  Bert 
engrafted  the  tip  of  a  cat's  tail  into  her  back, 
and,  after  the  union  was  completed,  severed 
it  at  its  base,  so  that  it  then  hung  from  its  tip 
and  received  its  nourishment  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  tbe  natural  one.  The  sensibilitj  of 
the  tail  was  at  first  destroyed,  but  at  length 
returned  after  a  union  had  been  formed  between 
its  nerves  and  those  of  the  body.  When  it  was 
pinched  she  defended  herself  in  the  usual  way. 
Here,  too,  the  nerve  transmitted  its  impressions 
in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  natural  oaej 
the  tail  having  been  turned  end  for  end. 

Tbe  time  for  which  a  part  may  retain  its  vi- 
tality after  being  separated  from  the  body  was 
also  investigated,  and,  if  Bert's  observations  aie 
to  be  trusted,  is  much  longer  than  has  been  sup- 
posed hitherto.   Two  young  rats  had  each  a  piece 
of  its  own  tail  four  centimetres  long,  and  an  equal 
piece  of  the  tail  of  another  and  adult  rat,  en- 
grafted into  its  body,  after  the  parts  had  been 
detacKed    from   their  living    connections  for 
twenty-four  hours;   during  this  interval   the 
parts  were  kept  in  a  glass  tube  inverted  oyer 
water.     They  formed  a  union  in  their   new 
places,  and  the  immature  tails  increased  in  sise. 
Successful  grafts  wc^e  made  in  other  cases  afler 
the  separation  had  lasted  in  one  instanoe  for 
twenty-six  hours|  in  another  three  days,  and  in 
another  eight  days,  the    respective  tails   be- 
ing enclosed  during  these  periods  in   tightly- 
corked  tubes,  and  kept  at  a  moderate,  temper- 
ature.    He  has  shown   by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  and 
moderate  temperature  during  the  period  of  sepa- 
ration is  important.     In  parts  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50^  to  54^  F.  the  vitality  per- 
sisted for  several  days;  at  68^  for  seventeen 
hours ;  and  at  86^  only  seven  hours  and  a  half. 
That  the  parts  had  fairly  formed  a  living  con- 
nection in  the  above  instances  was  shown  not 
only  by  their  adhesions,  but  by  the  aid  of  in- 
jections, which  proved  that  ^le  blood  vessels  of 
the  body  and  the  graft  communicated   with 
each  other. 
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Beit  has  not  been  saoeeesfd  ia  eogmfting 

C to  of  a  giveo  animal  on  lo  another  of  a  dif- 
at  genaa. — The  Nation. 


} 


WASTSD    TIMS. 


BT  VSUBT  MORrOBD. 


ilone  in  the  dark  and  silent  night, 

With  the  heavj  thoughts  of  tf  vanished  year, 
When  evil  deeds  come  back  to  tight, 

And  good  deede  rise  with  a  welcome  cheer ; 
Alone  with  the  Bpectrea  of  the  past, 

That  come  with.the  old  year's  dying  chime,-— 
Tbere  glooms  one  shadow  dark  and  vast, 

The  shadow  of  Wasted  Time. 

The  chances  of  happiness  cast  away, 

The  opportaniticB  never  sought. 
The  good  resolves  that  every  daj 

Have  died  in  the  impotence  of  thoaf^hi ; 
The  slow  advanee  and  the  backward  step   • 

In  the  ragged  path  we  have  striven  to  olimb, 
How  they  furrow  the  brow  and  pale  the  Up, 

When  we  Ulk  with  Wasted  Time. 

Wb«t  are  we  now?  what  had  we  been, 

Had  we  hoarded  time  as  the  miser's  gold, 
Striring  ever  oor  meed  to  win, 

ThroQgh  the  Bummer's  heat  and  the  winter's 
cold; 
Shrinking  from  BODght  that  the  world  eoald  do. 

Fearing  nought  bat  the  tonch  of  crime. 
Laboring,  atraggling,  all  seasons  throQgh, 

And  knowing  no  Wasted  Time  7 

Who  shall  recall  the  vanished  years  ? 

Who  shall  hold  back  this  ebbing  tide 
That  leaves  us  remorse,  and  shame  and  tears. 

And  washes  away  all  things  beside  T 
Who  ahall  give  ns  the  strength,  e'en  bow, 

To  leave  forever  this  holiday  mime, 
To  shake  off  this  sloth  from  heart  and  brow, 

And  battle  with  Wasted  Time? 

The  years  that  pass  come  not  again. 

The  things  that  die  no  life  renew ) 
Bnt  e'en  from  the  rust  of  this  cankering  chain 

A  golden  troth  is  glimmering  through  : 
That  to  him  who  learns  from  errors  past. 

And  tattit  away  with  a  strength  seblime, 
And  makes  each  year  ootdo  the  .last, — 

There  is  no  Wasted  Time. 


^m^ 


Beware  of  Peter's  word  j 

Nor  confidently  say, 
"  I  arver  trill  deny  thee,  Lord ;" 
Bet,  *<  Grant  I  never  may." 

Man's  wisdom  is,  to  seek  * 
His  strength  in  God  alone ; 

And  e'eu  an  angel  would  be  weak 
That  trusted  in  his  own. 


Oby  disciple  1.  have  yon  not  been  wont  iq  re- 
gard jonraelf  aa  occnpying,  in  the  Savionr's 
niod,  snch  a  plaee  aa  a  star  in  the  firmament 
or  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  at  best  a  sheep  in  the 
aneonoted  fold  ?  If  these  be  yonr  notions,  go 
back  to  Olivet.  Hear  the  Divine  Interoeasor 
exclaiming,  '^  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  bnt 
for  all  who  shall  hereafter  believe  through  their 
word;"  and  hear  Him  promising,  ere  His  feet 
loader  from  its  grassy  slopes,  ''  And  lo  I  I  am 


with  yon  al way,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;'' 
and  recolleot  that  He,  who  prayed  ^hos,  and 
promised  thus,  is  He  to  whom  all  power  is 
given. — MamiUoH, 

MANNSnS. 

BT  MABT  O.  CBANDLBB. 
(Ooncloded  from  page  188.) 

The  ill-bred  fashionist  sails  haughtily  into 
the  shop  where  she  obtains  materials  for  her 
adornment,  aod  with  a  snperoilions  air  pur- 
chases her  ribbons  and  laoes  of  a  sulky  girl, 
who  revenges  herself  for  not  being  able  to  wear 
the  costly  gaods^  by  treating  as  rudely  as  she 
dares  the  customer  who  can  ;  and  as  they  look 
upon  each  other,  the  one  with  scorn,  and  the 
other  with  envious  hate,  we  see  in  both  only 
the  very  same  littleness  of  feminine  vanity, 
which  in  its  narrow-minded  silliness  believes 
that  the  first  requisite  of  a  lady  is  costly,  gar- 
ments. . 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
in  our  higher  society  there  are  no  good  man* 
ners,  none  that  are  really  good  in  essence  and 
purpose,  as  well  aa  in  form  ;  and  it  would  be  an 
equal  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  all  society  of 
lower  caste  there  is  either  a  want  of  true  re- 
finement or  an  envy  and  distrust  of  all  that 
is  above  it ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a 
magic  circle  known  as  '<  genteel,'/  and  a  per- 
petual antagonism  prevails  hero  between  those 
who  are  within  and  those  who  desire  admit- 
tance, bnt  are  refused ;  as  there  are  literary  cir- 
cles where  contentions  and  envyings  arise  be- 
tween pedantic  scholarship  and  assuming  ignor- 
ance. 

The  ill- breeding  so  often  complained  of  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  different  classes  of 
society,  and  by  none  more  indignantly  than 
those  who  exercise  it  most,  results  from  the 
factitious  value  set  upon  the  externals  of  life  by 
those  who  estimate*  them  in  proportion  as  they 
give  distinction  among  men,  and  not  as  they 
increase  the  means  of  happiness  and  usefulness 
in  this  world,  and  so  prepare  us  for  the  useful- 
ness and  happiness  of  the  world  to  come. 

Those  among  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
vulgar,  whose  hearts  are  burning  with  envy  and 
hatred ;  and  those  among  the  rich,  (he  learned, 
and  the  fashionable,  who  are  rendered  arrogant 
and  supercilious  by  their  possessions,  are  alike 
unconscious  oi  the  true  worth  of  th^  blessings 
that  excite  the  covetousness  of  the  one  class  and 
the  exultation  of  the  other.  Each  party  values 
man  for  his  possessions,  and  not  for  the  use  that 
he  makes  of  them ;  for  what  he  has,  and  not  for 
what  he  is.  Where  this  is  the  case,  mutual 
aversion,  ultimating  itself  on  both  sides  in  acts 
of  discourtesy,  will  ever  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  among  the  various  cksses  of  society ; 
and  this  will  duappear  in  proportion  as  so- 
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rieiy  becomes  Btiffioiently  Christianised  to  per- 
oeive  awl  acknowrledge  that  every  haman  be- 
ing is  worthy  of  respect  so  far  as  he  fnlflls  the 
duties  of  his  statioD ;  and  that  we  oannot  be  dia- 
eoarteous  even  towards  the  evil  and  the  unfaith- 
ful, without  indulging  feelings  of  pride  and 
disdain  that  are  incompatible  with  Christian 
meekness. 

(n  the  social  intercourse  of  equals,  and  in 
domestic  life,  ill-temper,  selfishness,  and  in- 
difference, which  is  a  negative  form  of  selfish- 
ness, are  the  principal  sources  of  ill  breeding. 
Where  the  external  forms  of  courtesy  are  not 
observed  in  the  family  circle,  we  are  almost  sure 
to  find  perpetually  recurring  contention  and 
bickering.  Rudeness  is  a  constant  source  of  ir- 
ritation ;  because,  however  little  the  members 
of  a  family  jegard  politeness,  each  will  have  his 
own  way  of  being  rude,  and  each  will  probably 
be  disgusted  or  angry  at  some  portion  of  the  ill- 
breeding  of  all  the  rest.  Rudeness  is  always 
smgular,  and  its  sharp  corners  produce  discom- 
fort whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  a 
neighbor.  Politeness  presents  only  polished 
surfaces,  and  not  only  never  intrudes  itself 
upon  a  neigh bor,  but  is  rarely  obtruded  upon  ; 
for  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  of  dibarming 
rudeness  as  by  meeting  it  with  thorough  polite- 
ness ;  for  the  rude  man  can  fight  only  with  his 
own  weapons. 

Indifference  of  manner  exhibits  a  disregard 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  around  us, 
which,  though  not  so  obtrusive  as  rudeness, 
shows  an  egotism  of  disposition  incompatible 
with  brotherly  love.  If  we  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourself,  we  cannot  habitually  forget  his  ex- 
istence  so  far  as  to  annoy  him  by  neglecting  to 
perform  the  common  courtesies  of  life  towards 
him,  or  interfere  with  what  he  is  doing  by  not 
perceiving  that  we  are  in  his  way. 

If  we  would  be  thoroughly  well-bred,  we 
must  be  so  constantly.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  society  between  those  whose 
manners  are  assumed  for  the  occasion  and 
those  who  wear  them  habitually.  The  former 
are  apt  to  furget  themselves  occasionally,  or 
they  overact  their  part,  or,  if  they  succeed  in 
sustaining  a  perfect  elegance  of  deportment 
that  is  really  pleasing  as  an  effort  of  art,  they 
always  wa»t  the  grace  of  naturalness  and  sim- 
plicity which  belongs  to  the  manners  of  those 
who  have  made  courtesy  and  refinement  their 
own  by  loving  them.  It  is  only  when  we  act 
as  we  love  to  aot,  that  our  manners  are  truly 
our  own.  If  we  cultivate  the  external  forms  of 
politeness  from  an  indirect  motive,  that  is,  for 
the  love  of  approbation,  or  from  pride  of  charac- 
ter, it  is  the  reward  we  love,  and  not  the  vir- 
tue ;  and  if  we  gain  this  reward,  it  is  only  ex- 
ternal and  perishable ;  and  is  of  no  benefit  to 
o^T  character,  but  the  reverse,  for  it  ministers 
only  to  our  pride.    If,  on  the  contrary,  we  cul- 


tivate politeness  with  simplici^,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  virtue,  and  love  it  for  its  own 
sake,  we  are  sure  of  the  reward  of  an  added 
grace  of  character,  which  can  never  be  taken 
from  us,  because  it  is  a  part  of  ourselves;  and 
though  we  may  enjoy  the  external  rewards  if 
they  come,  we  shall  not  be  distorbed  if  they  do 
not  I  because  these  were  not  the  motives  that 
induced  our  efforts. 

Politeness,  where  it  is  loved  and  cultivated 
with  simplicity  for  its  own  sake,  gives  a  repose 
and  ease  of  action  to  the  moral  being  wbieh 
may  be  compared  to  the  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion resulting  to  the  physical  frame  from  habits 
of  personal  cleanliness.  The  moral  tone  is  ele- 
vated and  refined  by  the  one,  as  the  animal 
functions  are  purified  and  renewed  by  the  other. 

As  in  civil  life  liberty  to  the  wLole  results 
from  the  subjection  of  the  evil  passions  of  all 
to  legal  enactments,  so  in  social  life  every  indi- 
vidual is  free  aod  at  ease  in  proportion  as  all 
the  rest  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  courtesy. 
Ease  and  freedom  are  the  result  of  order,  and 
it  is  4S  incorrect  to  call  rude  manners  free  and 
easy,  as  to  call  licentiousness  liberty.  No  man 
is  truly  free  who  allows  his  sphere  of  life  to  im- 
pinge upon  that  of  his  neighbor.  Fluids  are 
said  to  move  easily  because  each  particle  is 
without  angular  projections  that  prevent  it 
from  gliding  smoothly  with  or  by  its  compan- 
ions; and  in  like  manner  the  ease  of  society 
depends  on  the  polish  of  each  individual.  If 
the  units  of  society  seek  their  own  selfish  in- 
dulgence, without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
neighbor,  the  whele  must  form  a  mass  of  grat- 
ing atoms  in  which  no  one  can  be  free,  or  at 
ease. 

Indifference,  ill-temper,  selfishness,  envy,  and 
arrogance,  all  positive  vices,  are  the  charactei^ 
istics  that  ultimate  themselves  in  ill -manners. 
Rudeness  is,  as  it  were,  the  offensive  odor  ex- 
haled from  the  corrupt  fruit  of  an  evil  tree ;  and 
he  who  would  be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine  must 
remember,  whenever  he  is  tempted  to  do  a  rude 
thing,  that  he  will  never  yield  to  sucb  tempta- 
tion unless  there  is  hidden  somewhere  upon  his 
branch  fruit  that  should  be  cut  off  and  cast  into 
tbe  fire* 

The  Christian  gentleman  and  lady  are  such 
because  they  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves; 
and  to  be  a  thorough  Christian  without  being  a 
gentleman  or  lady  is  impossible.  Wherever  we 
find  the  rich  without  arrogance,  and  the  poor 
without  envy,  the  various  members  of  society 
sustaining  their  mutual  relations  without  sus- 
picion or  pretension,  the  family  circle  free  from 
rivalry,  fault>finding,  or  discord,  we  shall  find 
nothing  ungentle,  for  there  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity reigns.  He  who  is  pure  in  heart  can 
never  be  vulgar  in  speech,  and  he  who  is  meek 
and  loving  in  spirit  can  never  be  rude  in  man- 
ner. 
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AwB  tko  vrHinK  Post. 
nOSPKRITT  Of  THK  BRITISH  WBST^NDIES. 

The  people  who  believe  that  freedom  has 
nioed  the  Soathern  States  are  fond  of  refemng 
to  the  Bad  oonditioa  of  affairs  in  Jamaica,  as  if 
h  wifl  to  be  taken  withoat  question  for  a  test 
nperiment  of  the  effect  of  releasing  negroes* 
from  bondage.  Bnt,  aomehowy  they  never  al- 
hde  to  the  other  British  islands,  in  all  of  which 
Bkrery  was  abolished  at  the  same  time. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  Jamaica  is  bat  one  of 
iboat  twenty  islands  held  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  West  IndieSi  and  is  the  only  one  of  them 
^  all  in  which  any  serioas  social  convulsion  has 
f  td^en  place.  It  is  the  largest  of  them  all,  and 
eontained  the  greatest  nnmber  of  slaves,  bat  its 
irea  is  less  than  two- fifths  of  the  whole,  and  its 
population  numbers  877,438,  while  the  other 
isUods  number  450,851.  In  density  of  popula- 
doo  it  falls  far  below  several,  haying  only  60  to 
the  iqatre  mile,  while  Dominica  and  St.  Lucia 
hare  80,  Tobago  95,  Monsemt  150,  Grenada 
ind  8t  YineeDt  above  200,  Antigua  and  St. 
Christopher's  about  850,  and  Barbadoes  820 
people  to  the  square  mile.  None  of  these 
islaods  present  the  social  evils  which  appear  in 
Jamaica,  and  which  some  people  imagine  will 
preuDtly  appear  in  our  southern  States. 

Take,  for  example,  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher's. With  a  population  of  28,177  souls 
OB  an  area  of  68  square  miles,  making  above 
S40  to  the  square  mile,  the  average  annaal  ez- 
I  port  of  sugar  fur  the  six  years  1852  to  1857  was 
<S,960  h(^heads;  and  for  the  six  years  ending 
with  1868  it  was  V ,785  hogsheads,  an  increase 
of  25}  per  cent.  Tobago,  with  an  area  of  144 
fqoare  miles  and  a  population  of  18,208, 
makiog  94  to  the  square  mile,  was  supposed  to 
be  in  a  declining  state.  ^But  this  has  changed 
for  the  better,  so  that  the  annual  export  of 
sugar,  which  was  55,180  cwt.  before  1858, 
it  DOW  64,837  cwt.j  an  increase  of  17  .  per 
oeot. 

Eren  Barbadoes,  with  a  population  of  185,- 
939  on  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  square  miles 
of  ground,  making  819  to  the  mile,  the  only 
oolooy  where  population  really  presses  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  yet  holds  its  ground  as  a 
happy  and  prosperous  commuoity.  Mr.  Thomas 
I  Harrey,  an  English  Quaker  of  great  benevo- 
'  ienee  and  sound  judgment,  says  of  it :  <<  When 
I  Tiaited  that  colony  in  1887,  its  production 
was  believed  to  have  reached  its  utmost  limits, 
tod  was  the  wonder  of  all  inquirers.  Since 
then  it  has  increased  its  export  of  sugar,  sixty 
or  seventy  per  cent.,  and  this  little  island  ex- 
ports and  imports  respectively  to  the  value  of 
a  million  sterling." 

After  giving  a  variety  of  other  facts,  espe- 
eially  concerning    Guiana   and  Trinidad,  he 
writes: 
^  Oar  e<donies  are  steadily,  thought  it  may 


be  slowly,  advancing,  and  if  profits  are  less 
extravagant,  they  are  less  uncertain  than  in  the 
times  of  slavery.  The  edueational,  moral  and 
religious  state  of  the  population  is  visry  fluo* 
tuating,  and,  in  some  aspects,  discouraging; 
and  their  civilization  is  yet  of  an  imperfect, 
immature  kind.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  f 
Are  they  not  in  as  hopeful  a  state  as  could  be 
expected  from  those  who  are  only  removed  by 
the  space  of  less  than  a  single  generation  from 
a  state  of  slavery.'' 

The  truth  is  that  the  experience  of  Jamaica 
is  exceptional  in  regard  to  the  results  of  eman- 
cipation ;  and  every  honest  inquirer,  who  wishes 
to  trace  things  to  their  real  causes,  will  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Jamaica  troubles 
among  the  circumstances  in  which  thb  differs 
from  the  other  islands,  the  chief  dtfTerence  be- 
ing in  ihe  fact  diat  in  Jamaica  the  owners  of  the 
old  estates  wer^  generally  non- resident,  and  the 
management  of  plantations,  as  well  as  of  the 
government,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  venal  and 
almost  irresponsible  set  of  persons,  as  a/^nts 
and  attorneys  for  the  absentee  proprietors. 


•«»-< 


Lady  Maxwell  wrote — ^''Time  would  fail 
me  to  tell  of  the  numberless  manifestations  of 
divine  love  and  power.  I  have,  though  deep- 
ly unworthy,  been  favored  with  such  wonderful 
lettings  into  Deity,  as  no  language  can  describe 
or  explain  ;  but  the  whole  soul  dilates  itself  in 
the  exquisite  enjoyment ;  so  refined,  so  pure, 
so  tempered  with  sacred  awe,  so  guarded  by 
heavenly  solemnity,  as  effectually  to  prevent  all 
irregularity  of  desires.  These,  with  every 
power  of  the  mind,  bow  in  holy  subjection  be- 
fore Jehovah.  Surely  the  feelings  of  the  soul 
on  these  memorable  occasions  are  nearly  similar 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  heavenly  inhabitants. 
I  have  it  still  to  remark,  that  all  my  intercourse 
with  God  the  Father  is  strongly  marked  with 
that  superior  solemnity  and  awe  which  lay  and 
keep  the  soul  in  the  dust,  yet  raised  to  that  holy 
dignity  which  flows  from  a  comcioumeu  of 
union  wUh  Deity  J' 


<■»  I 


Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controKog  power 
upon  the  will  and  appetite  is  placed  somewheil) ; 
and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more 
there  must  be  of  it  without.  It  is  ordained,  in 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men  of 
intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Passions 
forge  their  fetters. 

As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  very  small 
holes,  so  little  things  will  illustrate  a  person's 
character.  Indeed,  character  consists  in  little 
acts,  habitually  and  honorably  performed ;  daily 
life  being  the  quarry  from  which  we  build  it 
up  and  rough-hew  the  habits  that  form  it.' 


IM> 


A  man  of  sense  maj  artifice  disdalo, 

As  men  of  wealth  may  Yeotaire  to  go  plain. 


> 
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Iron  the  B«id«r. 
ON  TflX  TRVIBIBLB  RATS  Of  THE  EIiBOTEIO 

1«IGHT. 

We  are  so  acetistomed  to  associate  the  word 
rajf  with  the  idea  of  light^  that  the  term  dark, 
or  invisible,  or  obscure  rajs,  stimulates  the 
imagiDation  by  its  strilDgeness.  Aud  such  is 
U^ore  particularly  the  case  when  we  are  told  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  radiation  of  the  sun 
itself  is  of  this  invisible  character.  This  great 
discovery  was  announced  sixty-five  years  ago  by 
Sir  William  Herschel.  Permitting  a  sunbeam 
to  pass  through  a  glass  prism,  he  formed  the 
colored  B|ii,ectrum  of  the  solar  light;  and  carry- 
ing a  small  thermoitaeter  through  its  various 
colors,  he  determined  their  heating  power.  He 
found  this  power  to  augment  gradually  from 
the  violet  to  the  red  ,*  but  he  also  found  to  his 
surprise,  that  the  calorific  action  did  not  termi- 
nate where  the  visible  spectrum  ended. 
Placing  his  thermometer  in  the  dark  space  be- 
yond the  red,  he  found  the  heating  power  there 
to  be  greater  than  in  any  part  of  the  visible 
spectrum. 

Sir  William  Herschel  concluded  from  his 
experiments  tl^t  besides  those  rays  which, 
acting  separately "^ipon  the  retina,  produce  the 
sensation  of  color,  and  the  sum  of  which  con- 
stitutes our  ordinary  sunshine,  a  vast  outflow 
of  perfectly  invisible  rays  proceeds  from  the 
sun ;  and  that^ measured  by  their  heating  power^ 
the  strength  or  energy  of  these  invisible  rays 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  visible  rays  taken 
together. 

This  result  was  questioned  by  some  and  con- 
firmed by  others ;  but,  like  every  natural  truth 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment^ 
the  verity  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  announce- 
meat  was  soon  completely  established.     Forty 

J  ears  after  the  discovery  of  those  invisible  rays 
y  his  father,  Sir  John  Herschel  made  them 
the  subiect  of  experiment.  He  made  an  ar- 
rangement which  enabled  him  to  estimate  the 
heating  power  of  the  spectrum  by  its  drying 

tower.  WetUog  by  a  wash  of  alcohol,  paper 
lai^kened  on  one  side,  he  oasts  hia  spectrum  on 
this  paper,  and  ohserved  the  chasing  away  of 
the  moisture  by  the  heat  of  the  rays.  His  dry- 
ing paper  presented  to  him  a  fhermograph  of  the 
spectrum,  and  showed  the  heating  power  to  ex- 
tend hr  beyond  the  red. 

By  the  introdaetioa  of  the  thermo-electric 
pile  Melloni  created  a  new  epoch  in  researches 
on  radiant  heat.  This  instrument  enables  na  to 
eaoMiiiie,  with  a  precision  unattainable  with  or- 
dmaiy  thermometers,  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  solar  spectrum.  Melloni  himself  devoted 
seme  time  to  this  subject.  He  had  made  the 
discovery  that  various  substances  in  the  highest 
degree  transparent  to  lights  were  eminently 
opaque  to  those  invisihle  heat-rays.  Pure  wa 
iWp  for  example,  is  a  body  of  dufl  kind.    Only 


one  substance  did  Melloni  find  to  be  equally 
pervious  (6  the  visible  and  the  invisible  rajs, 
namely  transparent  rock-salt.  And  though 
the  researches  of  MM.  De  lin  Provostaye  and 
Detains,  together  with  some  eltremely  sug- 
gestive experiments  executed  by -Mr.  Balfour 
Stewart,  show  conclusively  that  Melloni  erred 
in  supposing  rock-salt  to  be  per/ectfy  transpsr 
rent,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  respect^ 
the  substance  approaches  very  near  perfection. 

Abandoning  prism  of  glass,  which  had  been 
always  employed  previously,  Melloni  made  use 
of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  in  bis  experiments  on  the 
solar  spectrum.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  prove 
that  the  ultra  red  rays  discovered  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  formed  an  invisible  spectrum,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  visible  one.  He  also  found 
the  position  of  maximum  radiant  power  to  lie  as 
far  on  one  side  the  red  as  the  green  light  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Franz  of  Berlin  subsequently  examined 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
employing  for  this  purpose  a  flint-glass  prism. 
He  showed  that  the  inaction  of  the  ultra-red 
rays  upon  the  retina  did  not  arise  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  those  rays  in  the  humors  of  the  eye ; 
at  all  events  he  proved  that  a  sensible  portion 
of  the  invisible  rays  was  transmitted  across  the 
eye  ball  of  an  ox,  and  reached  the  back  of  the 
eye.  Professor  Muller  of  Freiburg  afterwards 
examined  very  fully  the  heat  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum ;  and  representing,  as  Sir  William  Her- 
schel also  had  approximately  done,  by  lines  of 
various  lengths  the  thermal  intensity  at  various 
points,  he  drew  a  curve  which  expressed  the 
calorific  action  of  the  entire  spectrum. 

At  various  intervals  during  the  last  ten  years 
Professor  Tyndall  has  occupied  himself^  with  the 
invisible  radiation  of  th%  electric  light ;  and  to 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  its  spectrum  he  di- 
rected attention  in  a  discourse  given  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  20th,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. The  instruments  made  use  of  were  the 
electric  lamp  of  Dubosq  and  the  linear  ther- 
mo-electric pile  of  Melloni.  The  spectrum  was 
formed  by  means  of  lenses  and  prisms  of  pure 
rock-salt.  It  was  equal  in  width  to  the  leng^ 
of  the  row  of  elements  forming  the  pile,  and  the 
latter  being  caused  to  pass  through  its  various 
colors  in  succession,  and  also  to  search  the  space 
right  and  left  of  the  visible  spectrum,  the  heal 
falling  upon  it,  at  every  point  of  its  march,  was 
determined  by  the  deflection  of  an  extremely 
sensitive  galvanometer. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  heat 
was  found  to  augment  from  the  violet  to  the 
red,  while  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  red  it 
rose  to  a  maximum.  The  position  of  the  maxi- 
mum was  about  as  distant  from  the  extreme  red 
in  the  onedirection,  as  the  green  of  thespectmm 
in  the  opposite  one. 

The  augmentation  of  temperature  beyond  the 


^ 
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nd  ID  the  Bpeetram  of  the  eleotrio  light  is  sad- 
den tnd  enormous.  Bepreseating  the  thermal 
ioteosides  by  lines  of  proportional  lengths,  and 
tfweting  these  lines  as  perpendiealars  at  the 
phees  to  which  they  eorrespond,  when  we  pass 
bejosd  the  red  these  perpendiculars  suddenly 
aod  greatly  increase  in  length,  reach  a  maximum^ 
lod  then  fall  somewhat  more  suddenly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  maximum.  When  the  ends 
of  the  perpendioalar  are  united,  the  ^nrve  be- 
jood  the  red  representing  the  obscure  radiation, 
rifles  in  a  steep  and  massive  peak,  which  quite 
dtarfe  by  its  magnitude  the  radiation  of  the 

y    liininoQS  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

2  Interposing  suitable  substances  in  the  path 
of  the  beam,  this  peak  may  be  in  part  eat  away. 
Witer,  in  certain  thicknesses,  does  this  very  ef- 
feetaaliy.  The  vapor  of  water  would  do  the 
lame,  and  this  hci  enables  us  to  aooount  for  the 
difference  between  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
thewlar  and  in  the  electric  spectrum.  The 
comparative  height  and  steepness  of  the  ultra* 
red  peak,  in  the  oase  of  the  electric  light,  are 
moh  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  sun, 
at  shown  by  the  diagram  of  Professor  Muller. 
No  doubt  the  reason  is,  that  the  eminence  cor- 
nopondittg  to  the  position  of  maximum  heat  in 
the  flolar  spectrum  has  been  cut  down  by  the 
iqneom  vapor  of  our  atmosphere.  Could  a  solar, 
•peeimm  be  produced  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ibnosphers,  it  would  probably  show  as  steep  a 
ooaDtain  of  invisible  rays  as.  that  exhibited  by 

t  the  electric  light,  which  is  practically  uninflu- 
eaeed  by  atmospheric  absorption. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  a  powerful 
flax  of  dark  ravs  accompanies  the  bright  ones 
of  the  electric  light,  the  question  arises,  '<  Oan 
ve  separate  the  one  class  of  rays  from  the 
other  r 

(To  be  eontlniiad.) 


m^ 


Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart 
be  alao. 


THB  I>AEK  AG£S. 

As  to  the  degree  of  darkness  in  which  these 

iges  were  really  involved,  and  as  to  the  mode 

tod  degree   in  whieh  it  affected  *  those  who 

lived  in  them,  I  must  express  my  belief  that 

■    it  hss  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated.    There 

r    is  no  doubt  that  those  who  lived  in  what  are 

Snerally  called  the  '*  middle  "  or  «<dark ''  i^, 
ew  nothing  of  many  things  which  are  familiar 
to  us,  and  which  we  deem  essential  to  our  eom- 
fort»  and  almost  to  our  existence ;  but  still  I 
doubt  whether,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  they 
were  so  entirely  darV  as  some  would  have  us 
lappose.  I  dare  say  yon  have  observed  ^that, 
is  a  certain  state  91  twilight,  as  soon  as  you 
have  lighted  only  a  taper  in  your  chamber,  it 
leems  quite  dark  out  of  doors ;  yet,  perhaps, 
jou  have  only  joit  come  into  the  hoose  o«t  of 


that  which,  if  not  broad  .daylight,  was  never- 
theless such  good  serviceable  twilight  as  that^ 
while  you  were  in  it,  you  never  once  thought 
of  darkness,  or  of  losing  your  way,  or  not  being 
able  to  see  what  you  were  about ;  yet,  I  sav, 
as  soon  as  ever  you  lighted,  were  it  only  a  rush- 
light,  in  your  chamber,  all  the  look-out  was 
darkness.  Were  you  ever  so  misled  as  to  open  ' 
the  window,  and  tell .  the  people  in  the  road 
that  they  would  certainly  lose  their  way,  or 
break  their  shins — nay,  even  to  condole  with 
triumph  over  those  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  wandering  in  pitch-darkness?  I  very 
mueh  doubt  it ;  but  if  it  ever  did  happen,  X 
feel  quite  confident  that*,  if  from  being  at  a  loss 
for  an  exordium,  or  for  any  other  reason,  yea 
had  been  obliged  to  wait  with  your  head  out 
at  the  window  until  your  eyes  had  recovered 
from  the  glare  of  your  own  little  candle,  you. 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  really  some 
light  abroad ;  you  wonld  have  begun  to  distin* 
guish  houses  and  highways,  and  sober  neopler 
going  about  their  business,  which  showed  they 
could  see  enough  for  common  purposes,  and 
you  would  have  held  vour  tongue  and  drawn 
in  your  head,  rather  pleased  that  you  had  not 
exposed  yourself. — Mailland, 

The  Treasnrer  of  Frienda'  Associatioa  for  the  Ai4, 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmeo  has  receiTed  the  fol^ 
lowing  amoonta  since  last  report : — 

From  City  contribotiona. $277  75>^ 

'<     Harj  If.  Thomas,  Valley 4  00^ 

<<     Friends  of  WrightatowB,  Pa 8  5Q 


$290  26 
HiNST  M.  LAise,  Treaaurer^ 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada,f  5th  mo.  26,  1866. 
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ITEMS. 
PaooRBSS  or  tbs  Atlavtio  Cabu. — The  new  At- . 
lantic  cable  is  now' coiling  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hoar  in  the  tanks  of  the  Great  Eastern.  ManB- 
factore  and  stowage  go  on  coocnrrently,  and  at  Ike 
moment  one  part  of  the  great  wire  is  receiring  its 
elementary  coating  of  Ohatterton's  componnd,  or 
perhaps  spun  at  Birmingham,  other  portions  are 
laid  down  iu  the  great  abip  ready  for  the  final  pay-^ 
log  oat.  Teats  both  of  insolation  and  continuity  are 
ceaselessly  pntby  the  electricians.  The  old  cable  oa 
board  is  for  this  purpose  connected  with  the  new, 
and  messages  have  been  transmitted  through  a  total 
distanee  of  one  thonsand  five  hundred  and  six  na«ii- 
cal  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  event  of  a  lanit 
arising  in  the  new  cable  it  will  be  discovered  Instantly 
and  be  locttHsed,  and  the  process  of  paying  ont  re- 
versed to  that  of  picking  up,  within  a  very  few  min- 
utes  of  its  occurrence.  T^e  whole  machinery  for 
both  paying  out  and  picking  up  has  been  rej>eated]y 
tested ;  the  latter  is  eotirely  refitted  with  two  high 
pressure  boilers,  and  will  now  be  of  from  five  to  seven 
and  a  half  times  the  strength  of  the  breaking 
weight  Now,  proficiency  in  picking  up  at  great 
depths  is  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  subma- 
rine telegraphy,  and  every  provision  has  been  made 
to  make  such  picking  up  easy  and  safe-  on  board 
the  Great'  Eastern.  Last  year  it  could  only 
be  done  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ship ;  this  year 
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maltert  will  h%  00  arranged  that  the  cable  maj  be 
brought  in  as  well  at  pilid  out  at  the  stero ;  and  the 
•aving  of  time  and  complications  It  obvious. 

DiBABTROUB   GRBrA88K8   OR   TBR  MlSSISSlFPI.-^Tery 

serioas  breaks  on  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi  near 
llorgansa  Are  flooding  the  two  richest  parishes  of 
Louisiana,  and  thus  postponing  that  demonstration 
of  the  increased  value  of  negro  labor,  with  freedom 
>  annexed,  which  in  that  district  the  crops  of  the  cur- 
rent jear  were  expected  to  furnish.  The  loss  in 
other  particulars  will  be  incalculablj  large.  The 
New  Orleans  Crescent  sajs :  '  The  great  West  Baton 
Rouge  crevasse  has  alreadj  submerged  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  richest  agricultural  parishes.  For  weeks 
DOW  the  flood  has  rushed  through  that  formidable 
opening,  working  its  resistless  will  00  a  wretched  and 
hopeless  population.  Crops  have  been  swept  awaj, 
and  families  driven  from  their  homes.  The  lateral 
ootlets,  filled  to  the  utmost  of  their  discharging  ea- 
paeitj,  have  risen  above  their  banks,  and  threaten  to 
burst  through  the  feeble  barriers  which  restrain  the 
yiolent  waters.  And  now  comes  this  Morgansa 
crevasse  to  complete  the  sum  of  misfortune  bj  the 
tremendoQS  reinforcement  of  superfluent  waters 
which  it  brings  to  the  work  of  destruction.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  country  from  the  mouth  of 
Bed  river  down,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Teche,  will  be  submerged." 

O0MORR88. — In  the  Senate,  the  Honse  bill  amend- 
ing the  postal  laws  was  passed.  A  committee  of 
fl?e  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the 
national  banks.  A  bill  was  passed  profidiog  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  collection  of  botanical  plants  pre- 
feoted  to  the  goTernment  bj  F.  Peck,  a  clerk  in  the 
IHpartment  of  Agriculture.  The  collection  em- 
braces about  two  thousand  plants  collected  in  sereral 
different  States,  and  the  donor  proposed  to  present 
them  to  the  department,  in  order  to  form  a  nucleus 
around  which  might  be  gathered  specimens  of  all 
the  different  plants  found  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  House,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  was  adopted.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  for  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  for  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  in  the  sJtates 
of  Alabama,  Mississinpi,  Lousiana,  Arkansas  and 
Florida  were  non-concurred  in,  and  a  committee  of 
conference  was  asked  for.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  inform  the 
Honse  how  much  mooe/  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  school  houses  and  the  maintenance 
of  schools  in  the  different  Indian  agencies  in  the 
Dacotah  Indian  superintendence,  together  with  the 
^  present  condition  of  such  agency,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  of  the  superintendency  and 
agency  has  been  conducted.  The  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera  into 
the  United  States  was  passed.  A  bill  was  introduced 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  forest  trees  on  the  West- 
ern pliins.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 

Thr  Prrrdmrr. — Commissioners  Steadman  and 
FuUerton,  on  their  tonr  through  the  South,  have  held 
conferences  among  the  colored  people,  who  unani- 
mouily  express  the  desire  for  the  retention  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau.  Freedmen's  schools  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  15  large  cities  in  Alabama,  and  in 
them  more  than  10,600  pupils  are  taaghL  From  the 
report  of  the  Assistant  CommisfloDer  in  Texas,  we 
learn  that  there  are  in  that  State  4'i  day,  29  night,  and 
iO  First-day  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
4,600  pupils.  There  are  also  some  20  (rivate  schools. 
The  Christian  Recorder  says:   "According  to  the 


May  number  of  the  American  F^eedmen,  we  find  that 
during  last  ^ear,  la  the  South,  for  the  benefit  of 
Freedmeu  307  schools  and  773  teachers  have  been 
suitained,  and  over  40,000  pupils  educated  by  tho 
various  societies  of  the  North.  The  amount  of  ooa* 
tributioRS  to  these  societies  was  over  $700,000 ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  altogether  they  have  spent  not 
less  than  2,000,000. '' 


W 


ALL  FAPKRl— /Vioc  ndmeed  U  12^,  18  and  20  efo.  OoM 
and  Olawd  Paper  lUugingi  reauoed.  Uma  Wimlow 
Sha^M  and  VixmrM,  of  neat  dMiyna  and  all  ns«a.  ily  prleaa 
are  moderata. ,  Work  done  in  tbe  cuontry.    Call  at 

E.  0.  JoH]f«Toir'a««U«ioa  SQUAaa**  Dbpoi. 
Ko.  IQJ»  ttpriBg  Oarden  S(.  below  11th,  nSkk, 

BKDDINO  and  I^EATHKK  Wareholu^  Tenth  St^  below  Arek. 
iTealber  Beda,  Holatert,  PiUowa,  HaUrefrSe*,  of  all  kinds; 
blankel!!,  Oomfun&blca,  Couuterpaueo,  wblleaiul  ooUmwI  :  fifuriBg 
Ueds;  »pring  Cou;  Irun  Bedsteada;  Cuahiona,  and  all  oihmr 
M-ticlee  in  Uw  line  ol  boaineM.  Aaioa  lliuBoaa, 

ft  19  I2t Mo  44  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Arch, 

ri  HOMAS  W.  8TUCKJCY  is  prepared  to execate  Buok.  Card,  aad 
J.  Job  Printing  at  Mo  624  Weaver  8t^  between  FlTih and  blxth 
and  Qreea  and  Coatea.  Prienda*  Printing  d«aired.  Orflbra  aeaS 
by  post  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  ftie  vt 

liOGKKY  AND  PH0VI8I0N  STOKJC^The anbaeribetai faavlBS 
tak«n  the  8tore  at  N.  E.  cor.  bizth  and  Buiionwood  atreata^ 
would  eeil  the  atteatk>n  of  JMenda  and  the  Pubiio  gmecmUy  to 
thoir  Preah  atock  ot  btapleaad  Pauqy  UroecrieK,  %»bieh  they  will 
aell  at  |»ioea  aniting'  the  deoline  in  guUL  tioul  Oountry  prodnoa 
taken  in  exchange,  at  beat  market  rates.  Clastom  K.  HifiS^ 
oiiisadea. Jobxph  0.  IlaiaaL 

JOHN  J.  LTTLE,  Seventh  and  Spring  Uaxden  ktreeta,  Philadal 
phia»  haa  a  variety  of  cheap  nud  d«airahle  goods,  aueh  aa  7-4 
White  India  Silk  Shawla»  Puur  dullara,  worili  $iu.OO;  Colored 
Silk  cashmere  Shawla,  half  price.  *ri&ged  Thibet  Shawla,  t^JStK 
All  Wool  De  Iterege,  S7i  eta.  Plain  Dark  Bruwn  LawnSi  iSicla. 
Ponge  Mohairs,  S6  eta.  Slude  Silk  Knit  Mitu  for  Priends.  French 
and  English  Lawns.  Call  and  ezamiae  hla  stock  before  pm^ 
chaaipg  eistiwhere.  6m»  ad. 

TU08.  M.  SKKD;i,  UATTKE,  41  N.  Sd  St.    Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  aaaurtmeut  of  Priends*  Hata;  aa 


he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  of  the  iiatting  Buslni 
428,  66.  612  00. ^ 

BA.  WlLOiMAM,  Dealer  in  Uooaa-PuaauHUfe  Uoqmi.  A  gen*. 
•  ral  aaaortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  M'ooden  and  Willow  Wara^  J^ 
panned  and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  SpuoaS|  A&,  No.  92S  Sprint 
Garden  St.,  Pbiiadelphia.  4:21  lOt  p& 

CHKSTfiK  AGADfiMT.— A  Boarding  and  Day  School  lor  boCh 
Sexes,  Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.  ivvery  branch  uf  a  aolid  Jtug- 
lish  JCducatlon  la  taught  in  thia  Academy,  together  with  Laxia, 
Prenoh  and  Drawing,  in  all  ita  varietkia.  Thorougbneaa  In  au 
tbe  atodin  la  insisted  upon,  and  espeolal  care  aiJi  be  taken  to 
educate  the  morub  as  well  as  the  inteUect  of  the  pupils.  A  Pri> 
m»ry  Department  is  eonneeted  with  tlie  SuhouL  Pupils  caa  SBtar 
at  any  time* 
4i^Pleaae  aand  lor  a  Olroalar.     Osoaas  QiLant,  PriucipoL 

Thomas  tiiuutr,    \  ^„^^._^ 
2w8l8tftwmwnfM.  M.  Looiaa  Olawct,  /  ■'"—*"■■ 

CUJSSTEKriBLD  BOA&DINQ  SCHOOL  FOH  BOTS,  sitaated^B 
the  Crosswieks  Koad,  thiae  ssUas  lh>ai  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Pifty-Seeond  Session  of  this  Institution  wIlloommenoatM 
the  21st  of  6th  mo.,  18S0,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tenna,  $86. 
Por  further  partionlars  address  Ulmsv  W.  Bimwst, 

47etf  t  aaw  pmoaa  pa  in.    Ciosswtcks  P.O,  Bariington  Co.,  N  J, 

BELLBVUK  FBMALH  INSTITUTS.— A  UOAaDiM«-8cBO(« 
roa  QiBLS.  The  Spring  and  ennmmer  Term  of  this  lnatft> 
tution,  will  eonnranoe  ftih  mo.  21st,  1M6,  and  oontinue  in  seaskn 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  Oirenlar,  to  dbufn  which,  1 
the  Principals,  AtUeboro*  P.  0.,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

tr.  av  nfr.414.  Ja«b  P.  OaABAxa,       /  PriMlpela. 


— ««b> 
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M.  HKAOQOK,  General  Pumiahing  Undertaker,  No.  IS  North 
Ninth  Street— A  general  asaortmeDi  of  ready-nadeOoflna^ 
and  every  reqnislta  Ibr  Funerals  ftamiriied. 

Being  antmsted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fail  Enu**  Bvflal 
Oroond, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  tha 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 811.  ly.  was  my. 


NSW  ARTICLBS.— The  Qradnated  Measnre  and  Funnel 
bined,  Bnss'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spriog  Scissors  Ibr  Sewing 
Machines,  the  Clutch  Brace,  wnicb  does  not  require  .the  Mtta  te 
be  fitted  or  notehed,  the  Vegetable  Slloer,  for  beets,  easambaia, 
Ac.    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TaiWAa  A  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        No.  8»(KlghtThtartyflTe) Market  St.,  below  «ntt. 


PRIKTBD  BY  MEBRIUEW  k  SON, 
Book,  PAHmv  a»  QmaAK  Joa  Paiavsaa^  34a  AMh  Bt 
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"rAXB  VAST  SOLD  Or  nSTBUOHOir;    LIT  SIB   lOT  OO;    KIIP  sir;    for   8SI   18  TBT  Liri." 


TOLXXni. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  9,  1866. 


No.  14. 


■>IT1D  AHD  PUBIJSHKD  BT  AN  AB800IATI0N 

OF  IftlBNBS. 


•ossunoAnoifl  mobt  bi  addbbsbbo  abd  patmbbtb 

MADB  TO 
MKOR  COKI«T»  AGSHTy 

MX  PakUHition  Oflea,  Vo.  144  Vorth  Soronfh  StraBt, 

A  IBW  DOOM  UWW  BAOI. 

Orm  from  8  A.M.  vaUl  6  P JI. 

TIBMB^-^▲TABL1I  IN   ADTANCI. 

Tl»  ftfar  li  faiMd  ervfj  Seraa&^y,  at  ThiM  DoUan  per 
aana.   HLftO  Ibr  CIuIm  ;  or,  to/at  copies  Ibr  $10. 

icnti  for  Qlnbe  will  be  expeeted  to  pey  for  Om  entire  dab. 

1m  Portife  OB  tbia  paper,  paid  in  advanoe  at  the  offloe  where 
MiiNeriTed,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  ii  20  eente  a  yetr. 

JftiSTB^-Jeaeph  8.  Doha,  JKne  TaHt. 

Henry  ItajioaiBroeklgn, N.  T. 
BiaJ.  Scrattoa,  Riekwumdy  JML 
WaUan  H.  GhnrchaBaa,  Indiamt^dUt,  JM. 
Baynes,  BaUiman,  Md, 
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Who  are  they  that  are  of  the  Tmth 214 

SpisCIe  tnm  the  Yearly  MeetlnB  of  Women  Frienda  of  N.  York  Sli 
Obroabiib ii( 

TooMoeh  Beedinc S16 

AlBiixa  Bales BIT 
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Ih  the  Hemloeks »» SIO 

OorOellar  Population*  • 

On  the  InvlBible  Bays  oftheBlectrio  Light ^ 

Inxi - 


Memorial  of  Baddonfidd  MonMy  Meeting  of 
Fnakdi^   concerning  our    decea»ed   Friend^ 
I         Mary  G.Allen.    Endorsed  b^  Haddonfield 
Qmarterfy  Meeting^  held  at  EveAam^  Ninth 
month  Uth^  1865. 

Ab  the  memory  of  the  lighteons  Is  blesti  we 
belioTO  it  right  to  iasae  the  following  teati- 
mooy  ooQoerning  our  deceiBod  Friend,  Mary 
G.  Alien.  She  wae  the  daughter  of  Cortland 
and  laabella  Taylor,  of  Burlington  oounty,  N.  J. 
She  was  born  4th  of  Twelfth  month,  1794. 

Her  father,  though  liot  a  membef,  attended 
Friends'  meetings,  and  united  with  them  in  the 
support  of  some  of  their  testimonies,  especially 
that  against  war.  At  his  inyitadon,  she  will- 
ingly Boeompanied  him  on  these  occasions  where 
she  beeame  deeply  interested,4ind  ever  retained 
a  Ttvid  recollection  of  the  ministry  she  heard. 
She  evinced,  in  early  life,  an  unusual  serious- 
t  sees,  with  a  desire  to  be  a  Christian.  Her 
^  mother,  who  was  a  pious  Baptist,  obserring  thiSy 
desired  she  might  join  in  profession  with  her. 
She  frequented  Baptist  and  Methodist  meet- 
ingSy  and  endeavored  to  participate  in  their  de* 
vodonal  exercises,  and  to  be  edified  by  their 
ministry  and  prayers ;  but  her  language  was : 
**  I  have  seen  beyond*  salaried  ministry,  formal 
prayers,  water-baptism,  and  other  dogmas  of 
their  faith,  and  cannot  unite  in  membership  with 
either.'' 

Her  mother  and  the  Baptist  minister,  (who 
often  visited  them)  sympathised  with  her  re- 
ligions exercises ;  but  the  lattet  finding  all  his 


arguments  to  induce  her  to  join  his  sect,  un- 
availing, relinquished  his  efforts,  telling  her 
he  was  now  willing  to  give  her  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord,  ''  which,"  she  says, ''  I  ac- 
cepted with  joy." 

Her  constitution  was  frail  from  infancy,  and 
she  endured  much  physical  suffering  through 
life,  being  often  brought  so  low  that  her  life  was 
dispaired  of.  At  these  seasons,  she  was  favored 
with  patient  resignation,  though  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  sne  should  be  raised  for  further 
service  in  the  Church.  She  had  a  firm  belief 
in  the  interposition  of  an  over^ruling  Provi- 
dence, strengthened  by  her  own  experience. 
On  one  occasion,  whibt  sitting  with  a  companion 
under  a  tree,  she  felt  an  impression  that  they 
must  leave  immediately.  Very  soon  the  tree 
was  struck  by  lightning.  Soon  after  this  oc- 
currence, she  attended  a  meeting  of  Friends, 
in  which  a  female  minister  arose  with  these 
words :  "  If  the  morning  of  thy  days  be  wasted, 
what  will  the  afternoon  produce  V'  <^  This,'' 
she  says,  '^  wrought  powerfully  on  my  feelingflL 
convincing  me  of  the  mingling  of  spirits,  ana 
confirming  my  belief  in  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  Divine  Power." 

From  that  time  she  became  a  sincere  seeker 
after  Truth,  and,  we  doubt  not,  was  favored  to 
build  upon  the  sure  foundation,  '<  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Bock  of  Ages." 

In  her  early  childhood,  at  one  time  she 
heard  a  remark  that  they  were  likely  to  have 
a  scarcity  of  food  for  their  family,  when  she 
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said,  she  went  oat  of  the  h^use  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed  to  her  Heavenly  Father  that 
she  might  always  have  enough  for  herself)  her 
family  and  friends,  and  she  then  received  a 
promise  that  her  prayer  would  be  granted.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  faith ;  of  a  little  child  an- 
swered by  her  Father  in  Heaven.  She  was 
often  heard  to  say  the  promise  had  been  ful- 
filled. 

She  believed  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  be- 
come a  teacher,  and  she  obtained  an  edueation, 
paying  for  it  after  she  had  earned  the  means  by 
teaching.  She  taught  school  fifteen  years. 
When  her  pupils  needed  correction,  it  was  her 
practice  to  sit  down  with  them  in  silence,  to  try 
to  dbcovar  who  was  in  fault.  The  efiiect  was 
salutary  upon  them,  and  they  were  bound  to 
her  by  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

She  believed  it  right  to  attend  Friends' 
Meetings,  though  she  had  to  walk  four  miles, 
under  bodily . suffering  and  mental,  exercise, 
but  ftiund  great  comfort  therein.  In  conformity 
"With  her  convictions,  she  felt  required  to  dress 

tlainiy ;  but  a  dear  sister  speaking  lightly  of 
er  rehgion  and  her  dress,  caused  her  some 
dose  trials.  She  was  received  a  member  at 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year  1819. 
Her  first  appearance  in  the  ministry  was  at 
Upper  Greenwich  Meeting,  in  the  year  1823.^ 
While  under  the  preparing  hand  for  this  ser- 
vice, she  had  many  deep  baptisms,  and  her  re- 
luctance to  appear  in  public,  prolonged  her 
season  of  trial.  During  this  period,  she  met  at 
a  Friend's  house,  that  worthy  Elder,  Lucy  Ann 
jplvans,  to  whom  she  ^as  an  entire  stranger. — 
When  she  sat  down  in  the  room,  Lucy  looked 
at  her  and  said, ''  1  have  received  an  evidence 
that  thou  art  one  who  has  been  preserved  by 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  bear  testimony  to  His  cause,  and  why 
dost  thou  withhold  f  Do  not  all  the  powers  of 
thy  mind  belong  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone  ? 
It  arises  in  my  mind,  "  He  that  being  often  re- 
proved hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be 
destroyed,  and  that  without  i%medy.  Dear 
friend,  in  the  love  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel, 
I  entreat  thee  to  let  the  time  past  suffice,  and 
yield  obedience  to  the  openings  of  Truth  on  thy 
mind."  This  admonition,  delivered  in  the  power 
of  Truth,  met  the  witness,  and  was  '^  as  a  nail 
fastened  in  a  sure  place." 

In  the  year  1S31,  she  was  married  to  our 
Friend,  Samuel  Allen,  and  became  a  member 
0f  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was 
acknowledged  a  minister  in  the  year  1842. 
She  was  diligent  in  the  fulfilment  of  religious 
duties,  which  led  her  to  make  frequent  visits 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  and  neighborinff 
Yearly  Meetings;  and  she  was  oftj^n  engaged 
in  visitipg  families,  a  service  for  whi<^h  she 
seemed  well  qualified,  as  she  was  led  to  i|peak 
^ixyvm^g^j  to  individual  state9.    Abundant 


testimony  is  furnished  by  Friends  and  others 
where  her  lot  was  cast,  of  their  appreciation 
of  her  Gospel  labors.  She  ever  directed  her 
hearers  to  a  reliance  on  the  Holy  Soirit  and  an 
attention  to  its  revealings,  as  the  alone  way  to 
secure  peace  and  happiness  in  this  life  and  in 
that  to  come. 

She  was  an  affectionate  wife,  a  devoted  mo- 
ther, guardian  and  kind  neighbor;  and  being 
of  a  ''  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  she  gained  the 
love  and  esteem,  we  believe,  of  all  who  koe^ 
her.  She  was  the  faithful  friend  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  and  by  her  industry  and  economy,  al- 
ways had  means  to  adn^inister  where  needed. 
She  was  an  example  in  plainness  and  modera- 
tion, walking  in  the  way  of  self-denial,  and 
bearing  the  cross.  She  sympathised  deeply 
with  the  oppressed  slaves,  and  for  years  avoided 
participating,  as  far  as  she  could,  in  anything 
that  would  tend  to  prolong  their  bondage. 
Being  a  promoter  of  <*  Peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men,''  she  mourned  over  the  desolating 
war  in  our  land,  endeavoring  to  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  against  any  participation  therein. 
^'  I  dare  not,"  she  remarked,  '*  read  newspapers, 
or  look  at  any  military  parades,  lest  I  counte- 
nance war,  or  participate  in  the  excitements  of 
the  day." 

She  was  taken  ill  in  Fourth  month,  1864, 
while  on  a  visit  at  some  distance  from  home, 
On  arriving  at  home,  she  remarked  she  felt 
better,  adding,  ''  My  own  chamber  feels  like  a 
palace;"  and  next  morning  ''That  she  had 
passed  a  pleasant  and  happy  night."  Observ- 
ing  the  anxiety  of  her  daughter,  she»remarked, 
<<  This  was  her  last  sickness ;  she  saw  that  it 
toauld  be  before  she  was  taken  ill,"  and  told  her 
husband.  ''They  had  lived  in  love,  and  in 
the  unity  of  the  spirit."  She  gave  affectionate 
counsel  to  different  members  of  the  family  and 
others  who  visited  her,  encouraging  to  faithful- 
ness, and  to  a  firm  trust  in  a  gracious  God. 
She  enjoined  it  upon  all  to  dwell  in  love,  re- 
peating to  her  family, ''  Love  one  another,  as 
I  have  loved  you."  She  was  much  engaged 
in  commemorating  the  goodness  and  metoj  of 
her  Divine  Master,  and  in  silent  prayer.  To 
a  Friend  she  said,  "  I  have  looked  over  Day  past 
life  and  feel  no  condemnation.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  serve  my  Heavenly  Father  faith- 
fully, and  to  be  a  whole  Christian ;  and  I  am 
now  assured  that  I  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,  adding,  '*  I  see  a  brightness  be- 
yond the  grave  that  no  language  can  describe." 
Again)  '*  My  Heavenly  Father  has  taken  care 
of  me  through  life,  and  has  been  my  support 
through  much  sickness  and  suffering,  and  my 
faith  is  strong  in  Him ;  which  was  verified  by 
her  patience  and  oheerfhittess  throughout  her 
cj^treme  sictEuess,  as  no  murmur  escaped  her 
lipB.  She  desired  messages  of  love  to  her  ab- 
s^i^t  friends,  saying,  <<  I  love  everybody." 
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moBt  rapidly  ui  tiem  Bsu^tnA,  beoatuie  we  bn a . 
more  meo  and  women  ofthia  aUimp  ameogBlraa 
than  elsewhere  are  to  be  foand  in  the  world. 
Nobody  knows  the  power  of  a  good  woman,  in 
the  qaiet  duties  of  her  home,  where  she  is  wife, 
mother,  sister,  aont;  and  io  the  neighborly 
oharitiee  of  the  street  and  village  she  sets  afoot 
powers  of  exeellenee  which  run  and  are  not 
weary,  or  walk  and  nerer  faint. 

Yon  and  1  may  not  have  mueh  intelleoioal 
power ;  perhaps  onr  thought  will  never  fill  the 
world's  sonl|  nor  guide  the  world's  helm ;  we 
may  not  have  reason  enough  to -dig  down  to  the 
roots  of  things,  nor  imagination  enough  to  reaok 
np  to  the  fruits  and  flowers,  nor  memory  to 
reach  baek  to  the  causes,  nor  prophetic  power 
to  reach  forward  to  thek  consequiences.  But 
all  the  little  space  within  our  reach  we  can  occu- 
py with  goodness,  a^d  then  the  whole  house  will 
be  filled  with  the  fragnant  beauty  of  our  incense^ 
which  we  offer  towarde  man,  and  which  steak 
up  as  a  welcome  sacrifioe  towards  Qod.  In  a 
wintry  day,  t  have  sometimes  found  a  geranium 
in  some  poor  woman's  kitchen,  and  it  filled  the 
whole  house  with  its  sweet  fragrance.  80  it  is 
with  tbift  goodness.  Piety  is  the  root  of  all 
manly  ezcellenoe,  and  it  branches  out  into  % 
great  many  things*  How  yon  and  I  can  ift- 
crease  this  goodness  in  ourselves,  and  then  in 
the  world;  for,  though  the  bodily  power  is 
capable  of  great  increase  and  development,  aad 
you  see  the  odds  between  the  thrifty  hand  of 
the  mechanic  and  the  (dumsy  hand  of  the  IrisK 
clown ;  though  the  intellectual  power  is  capable 
of  woodrous  culture,  as  yon  see  how  the  use 
I  love  to  walk  through  a  library  full  of  old!  which  the  well-bred  sehokr  makes  of  his  in- 


The  evenisg  preceding  her  close,  a  change 
was  perceived,  and  on  the  following  morning 
ber  husband  went  to  her  bedside,  and  found 
her  sinkiDg,  tibougk,  being  able  to  converse, 
she  gare  him  renewed  and  foil  assurance  that 
she  was  leady  to  be  admitted  to  her  Heavenly 
pAther'a  rest 

She  gradually  became  weaker,  and  on  the 
iftemooa  ^  Sixth  month  Ist,  1864,  she  passed 
iway  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  was 
gathered,  we  doubt  net,  <'  as  a  shock  <^  corn 
fully  ripe." 

On  tke  4th  of  the  month,  h«r  remains  were 
taken  to  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Haddon* 
field,  where  a  solemn  meeting  was  held,  attended 
by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and  neighbors. 
TestimoDies  were  delivered  on  the  occasion, 
after  wbich  the  interment  took  place. 

GliATTON   LiPPINOOIT, )   />7^t. 

Mart  W.  Lippinooti,  j  ^^^' 

*'  1  wiU  go  in  the  Urtngth  of  the  LordJ'"'^ 
Thou  might  say,  '^  I  am  not  equal  to  what  is 
required  of  me ;  I  feel  that  I  have  no  spiritual 
ability  for  occupying  such  and  such  a  position ; 
but  then,  dear  friend,  what  about  the  <^  strength 
of  the  Lord  f  The  Psalmist's  <'  I  will  go,"  was 
a  determination  made  with  reference  to  His 
strength.  Oh  I  let  ours  be  the  same,  and  th^e 
is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  upheld  and 
strengthened  in  the  might  that  cpmeth  from 
above.  ''  I  can  do  all  things,"  said  the  Apostle, 
^  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

THE  POWS&  OF  QOODNXaS. 


books,  the  works  of  mighty  men  who  once  shook 
the  ground  under  them,  yet  all  forgotten  now ; 
and  I  think  hpw  rich- minded  the  human  race 
ia  when  it  can  afford  to  let  such  intellect  lie,' 
aad  never  miss  that  wealth.  But  goodness  is 
hid  much  oftener  than  great  intellect.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  hid  in  its  action,  bat  from  men's 
sight  But  for  each  maa  of  this  stamp,  there 
aie  seveial  women.  There  is  no  town  but  has 
may  sisters  toevery  Lasarus,  generetis  mothers 
kindly  aunts,  faitiiful  friends,  whose  footsteps 
are  like  those  of  spring,  flowery  to-day,  in  some 
weeks  iruitfiil,—- those  who  leave  tracks  of 
benevolenee  all  through  the  cold  and  drifted 
snow  of  selfishness  which  piles  the  streets  of  a 
great  metropoHo.  It  ie  these  persons,  women 
aad  Bsen,  who  carry  on  the  great  movements  of 
mankind.        ...-•.. 

The  topstope  of  yonder  monument  is  only 
the  highest  because  it '  rests  on  every  block 
uaderoesAh,  aad  the  lowest  and  smallest  helps 
to  hoM  it  up ;  only  the  foundation  was  laid  with 
sweat  and  sore  toil,  while  the  oapetone  was 
hobted  to  its  place  amid  the  shouting  of  multi> 
tadea.  It  is  in  thi^  way  tbat  all  the  great 
haoaniticfl  ire  carried  fiivwMrd.  Thoj  ad^n^ 


tellect^  diffara  from  the  clumsy  attainment  which 
the  poor  ignorant  man  can.  only  reach,— yet 
neither  the  cunning  hand  nor  the  ctmninc 
brain  of  man  is  capiU>le  of  such  immense  deve^ 
opment  of  those  moral,  affectional,  and  religious 
faculties  whose  fairest,  sweetest  blossom  is  what 
we  call  goodness.  And  what  you  and  I  set  <m 
foot  for  ourselves,  ere  long  belongs  to  the  whole 
world.  This  is  the  precious  privilege  which 
God  givea  us,  that  when  we  attain  it  for  our^ 
selves,  we  win  it  for  the  whole  human  race;  and 
though  when  we  go  thitherward  we  carry  the 
fragrance  of  our  flower  along  with  us,  its  seeds 
drop  into  the  ground,  and  live  forever  on  the 
earth  to  bleas  mankind. 


Remember  that  God  is  no  curious  or  critical 
observer  of  the  plain  expressions  that  lall  fronir 
his  poor  children  when  they  are  in  their  closet 
duties )  'tis  not  a  flow  of  words,  or  studied  no- 
tions, seraf^ie  expressions,  or  elegant  phnsea 
in  prayer,  which  take  the  ear,  or  delight  the 
heart  of  God,  or  open  the  gate  of  glory,  or  bring 
down  the  best  of  blessings  upon  the  soul ;  but 
uprightness,  holiness,  heavenllness,  spirituality 
aad  brokenneiBs  of  heart^-^ese  are  the  thaaga 
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that  m>k«  a  flonqoMt  vpon  €h>d,  mnd  tun  moft 
to  the  mbI'i  a«eo«nt 

miNDS  AND  ORTHODOX  FEIKND8  TV  IOWA. 

Last  avtaiDD  a  brief  aoeoont  of  Friends  in 
the  pimirie  land  was  published  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer.   At  the  same  time  some  notice  was 
made  of   the  Yeariy  Meeting  of   Orthodox 
Friends  and  their  liberalitj  in  permitting  two 
of  our  members  to  sit  in  their  Annoal  Meetine. 
It  was  with  sorrow  to  a  number  of  Friends 
here  that  a  different  state  of  feeling  was  mani* 
fested  in  the  East.    Since  that  time  we  hare 
been  visited  by  one  of  their  ministers,  and  his 
companion,  who  bj  request  sat  in  our  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  First  month,  and  after  some 
serrice,  requested  that  the  meeting  might  close 
with  open  shutters ;  which  request  was  complied 
with,  and  the  senrice  was  acceptable  to  all ;  and 
so  it  was  on  the  the  following  First-day  morning 
in  our  regular  meeting  for  worship.    This  body 
of  Friend^  is  composed  of  ten  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, and  is  in  correspondence  with   London 
Yearly  Meeting.     Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  is 
held  m  the  southern  part  of  Henry  County, 
twenty  miles  from  Prairie  Orove,  where   our 
new  Quarterly  Meeting  is  proposed  to  be  opened 
in  the  Sixth  month.    Two  Friends  in  the  minis- 
try from  our  meeting,  feeling  weightily  impressed 
to  make  a  visit  to  some  of  their  Meetings^ 
opened  the  prospect  to  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  received  minntes  expressive  of  unity.  They 
arrived  at  Salem  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  inform^  some  Friends 
of  their  feelings.     On  the  following  morning  a 
conference  of  several  of  the  active  members  of 
Society  was  had^  and  just  before  entering  the 
house  we  were  met  by  a  goodly  number,  in 
a  kind,  and  even  cordial  manner,  one  of  whom 
said,    <*  Feel  yourselves   at    home  among  us 
Friends.'^ 

In  the  meeUng  for  worship,  After  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  silent  waiting,  one  of  their  ministers, 
in  a  very  impressive  manner,  said,  *^  If  any  man 
minister,  let  him  do  it  with  the  ability  that  God 
giveth.  If  any  man  speA,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  for  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty.    ^  Quench  not  the  Spirit' '' 

The  visitors  were  both  impressed  to  utter 
what  was  upon  their  minds,  which  was  followed 
by  a  brief  testimony  from  one  of  their  number, 
confirming  what  had  been  said.  After  suppli- 
cating the  throne  of  grace,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting.  While  the  partition  was  still  open, 
one  of  the  ministers  informed  the  meeting  of 
our  concern  to  sit  in  their  Meeting  for  Disci- 
pline. It  was  responded  to  in  the  t^rmative 
hj  a  very  large  number  of  voices  on  both  sides 
of  the  partition.  A  friend  in  the  ministry  who 
had  been  absent  mi  an  extensive  reUgious  visit^ 


then  returned  his  certificate  and  gave  an  inter* 
esting  account  of  his  journey,  after  which  the 
shutters  were  closed. 

We  found  there  had  been  a  revision  of  the 
Discipline  and  a  change  made  in  the  manner 
of  answering  queries,  as  well  as  in  some  otber 
things.  A  copy  of  the  Discipline  being  pre- 
sented to  one  of  us,  I  will  transcribe  some  por- 
tions thereof  that  I  think  may  interest  the  readers 
of  the  Intelligencer. 

We  concluded  there  must  have  been  about 
five  hundred  members  present  on  this  occasion. 
On  First>day  morning,  the  day  following,  the 
commodious  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity. The  same  freedom  was  exercised  as  on 
the  day  previous,  and,  as  Friends  sometimes 
used  to  say  in  seasons  of  divine  £ivor,  ^  truth 
reigned  over  M."  A  precious-spirited  female 
minister  from  Ohio,  followed  in  testimony  con- 
firming what  had  been  expressed.  So  that 
there  was  no  jar,  but  rather  a  Pentecostal  feel- 
ing, where  the  love  of  Christ  seemed  to  have 
free  course  to  the  humbling  and  comforting  of 
our  souls.  As  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  they  have 
a  number  of  their  young  people,  away  in  the 
South,  teaching  the  freedmen. 

One  pleasant  feature  in  the  Meeting  for  Dis- 
cipline was  to  see  so  many  young  persons  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  services  of  Society. 

First-day  schools  are  established  throughout 
their  borders,  for  the  instruction  of  the  precious 
children — a  llubject  well  worthy  of  our  emula* 
tion. 

May  the  walls  of  separation  be  more  and 
more  broken  down  ;  may  bigotry  and  intolerance 
be  subjugated,  until  at  last  the  flocks  may  come 
to  recognise  the  one  fold,  under  the  one  blessed 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  J.  A.  D. 

Ifdar  Ml,  Pteawntj  Iowa,  6th  mo.  15,  1866. 

Extraetafimm  the  Rmaed  Di$cipliMofth$  Iowa  Yearly 
Meetwff  of  {Orthodox)  Frimdi  (1865). 


^'  We  would  by  no  means  encourage  formal 
prayer.'^  <*  Let  not  the  delusive  idea  that  the 
gift  and  duty  of  public  vocal  prayer  is  confined 
to  ministers.  We  are  sorrowfully  impressed 
with  the  belief  that,  for  this  and  other  causes, 
the  DKOtions  of  the  Spirit  have  been  much  sup- 
pressed, and  by  repeated  quenchings,  the  love 
which  was  once  w»rm,  has  grown  cold,  and 
blindness  and  poverty  have  ensued,  to  the  great 
loss  and  peril  of  individuals,  and  the  leanness 
of  the  Ohurch. 

^  Prayer  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all,  both 
old  and  young,  and  we  do  affectionately  entreat 
all  to  yield  to  the  power  of  God,  when  His 
Spirit  prompts  them  to  give  vocal  expression 
before  othem  to  the  yearning  of  their  sonb  in 
prayer."— i^^es.  21,  22. 

PLAIVVKSS,  SO. 

^  We  would  advise  our  members  to  avoid  in 
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iktit  coQTeraation  the  vae  of  the  titles  '  Master ' 
and  '  UiainaSj*  and  the  applieatioa  of  the  oame 
of  heathen  deities  to  daja  and  months ;  the  ose 
of  (he  plural  pronoun  *  jon '  instead  of  the  sin- 
gaiaTy  and  the  objective  pronenn  '  thee '  instead 
of  the  nominative  <  thee.' 

'*  Troe  civility  and  due  respect  one  to  another 
tad  to  the  world  are  CDJoinod  by  our  holy  re- 
ligion, and  we  desire  aU  our  members  to  show 
forth  these  Christian  graces  in  their  conduct  and 
eoovenation."— JPa^es  26,  27. 

TOBACCO. 

^  Seeing  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is  repulsive 
to  good  taste^  and  generally  injurious  to  health, 
reqniring  a  needless,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  an 
enormoQif  waste  of  labor  and  money,  we  do 
therefore  earnestly  and  affectionately  encourage 
ill  our  members  who  indulge  in  it  to  take  up 
the  cross,  and  discontinue  and  discourage  a  habit 
eo  disgusting  and  so  generally  fraught  with  evil, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  their  health. 
Aod  it  is  believed  if  Friends  prayerfully  con- 
sider the  subject,  they  will  feel  themselves  con- 
Bcieotiously  restrained  from  the  use,  production^ 
or  sale  of  the  article,  except  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses."— Page  25.  w% 

SLAVBBT. 

''As  ftom  late  political  changes,  Slavery 
kis  been  abolished  in  nearly  all  the  United 
Slates,  aad  millions  of  our  injured  fellow  men, 
ire  just  emergiDg  from  the  abject  degradation 
produced  by  this  cruel  system,  we  commend 
Iheir  physiinJ,  moral  and  religious  condition  to 
the  eontinned  interest  and  care  of  our  members, 
with  a  view  to  their  elevation  to  the  capacity 
of  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privileges  <i  civil 
tad  Chriatian  aocieties,  with  desires  that  they 
nay  be  made  more  generally  rich  partakers  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  lile  eternal/' — Page 

aiQBTB  or   VBHBBaSBIP. 

"  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing that  all  our  dear  youth  may  espouse  our 
profession  by  convinoement  at  an  early  age, 
ftnd  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Monthly  Meetings  to 
extend  kind,  Christian  care  to  them,  by  com- 
mittees, to  this  end." 

aacBpnom  otto  mniaiasHip. 
"  If  the  request  comes  from  Men's  Meeting, 
the  tpprohation  of  Women's  Meeting  also  should 
be  obtained ;  if  before  Women's,  that  of  Men's 
Neeiing.  And  it  la  our  desire  that  when  a 
iffltll  ^or  larger  number  of  individnals,  who 
BMy  reside  remote  from  any  Monthly  Meetkig, 
may  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual 
wtDti,  and  may  incline  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  Odepel,  as  held  by  us,  that  ministers, 
elders  and  overseers,  nnd  other  Friends,  should 
leader  sueh  ndvioe  and  encouragement  as  in  the 
ffiidosi  oi  trafek  they  ma(y  be  ei^led  to  do,  in 


order  that  they  may  be  well  informed  in  Ohria- 
tian  doctrine ;  and  if  at  any  time  such  individ- 
uals desire  to  be  admitted  into  full  membership 
with  ua,  the  Friends  who  have  extended  care 
as  aforesaid  should  inform  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing most  convenient ;  and  such  meeting,  after 
extending  proper  care,  may  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
ceive' them  into  membership  collectiyely ;  or 
should  the  Monthly  Meeting  desire  assistance, 
the  ease  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  advice  and  assistance  before  final 
action/'— /'c^^  39,  40. 

aiLlASl  or  MBICBIBS  AND  aBLINQUISHMBNT  Of  BIGBTB. 

«  When  any  member  requests  to  be  released 
from  membership,  the  Monthly  Meeting  should 
grant  or  record  such  release,  after  the  proper 
care  to  reclaim  them  proves  unavailing. 

*^  Any  member  joining  another  religious  de- 
nomination, and  continuing  satisfied  therein  for 
two  years,  thereby  relinquishes  his  right  in  our 
own." — Page  41. 

KBBTINOS  roa  DlSOIPLnil. 

**  As  the  servide  of  our  Meetii^  for  Discipline 
pertains  especially  to  our  own  members,  it  ie 
advised  that  they  be  kept  seleot,  as  a  general 
rule,  yet  discretionary  authority  is  conceded  to 
Meetings  for  Discipline  in  reference  to  admitting 
others. 

''  We  do  earnestly  exhort  that  none  be  de- 
terred from  the  faithful  exercise  of  their  gifta^ 
either  in  Meetings  for  Worship  or  Discipline,  on 
account  of  their  youth.  And  in  the  important 
appointments  in  the  Church,  let  the  dictates 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  religious  growth  of  indi- 
viduab  be  considered  rather  than  age  or  actiT- 
ijJ'—Page  48. 

KABaiAGB. 

<'  When  any  of  our  members  become  satisfied 
to  join  in  marriage  with  one  not  in  membership 
with  us,  the  same  procedare  may  be  allowed 
as  when  both  are  members,  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing noting  the  fact  of  n3n*membei8hip  on  ite 
records. 

<<  Monthly  Meetings  are  encouraged  to  visil^ 
by  committees,  our  members  soon  after  theit 
marriage,  for  their  help  and  encouragement,  at 
this  important  period,  as  much  depends  on  the 
early  adoption  of  religious  habits." — Page  79. 

caANSWBaBD  QUI  Bias. 

« In  order  to  realize  the  benefit  of  serious  self- 
examination,  and  to  induce  an  earnest  contora 
for  the  good  oS  others,  the  four  following  queriei 
are  to  be  read  in  our  Meetings  for  Discipline, 
to  be  then  seriously  considered,  but  nc^  an- 
swered. 

<<  Ist  What  is  the  religious  state  of  your 
meeting,  and  is  there  among  you  evidence  of  a 
growth  in  the  truth  1 

<<  2d.  Are  you  individually  giving  evidenoe 
of  true  conversion  of  heart,  of  love  to  Ghriat 


iU 
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and  flelf-danying  deTotednoM  to  Him,  and  of  a 
-gtowing  proparatioQ  for  the  life  eternal  ? 

**  8d.     Do  70a  exerciae  a  jodicioas,  religiona 

(Bare  ore?  yoar  younger  members,  manifesting 

im  earnest  oonoern  that,  through  the  power  of 

divine  graoe,  they  may  all  beeome  eetablbhed  in 

the  ftdth  and  hope  of  the  Gospel? 

^4th.  Do  yon  maintain  a  watchful  oare 
against  conformity  to  the  world ;  agunst  the 
lore  of  ease  and  self-indulgence,  or  being  un- 
duly absorbed  by  your  outward  concerns  to 
the  hindrance  of  your  religious  progress ;  bear- 
ing in  mind  that '  here  wo  have  no  continuing 
city  V '' 


«•»» 


Ijove  as  hrethreriy  he  pitiful^  he  courteous, 
— Did  we  sufficiently  regard  this  blessed  ad- 
monition, ''  Be  pitiful,  be  courteous,"  what  suf- 
fering we  should  spare  ourselves  and  others  I 
How  would  the  old  road  of  life  be  disarmed  of 
Its  asperities ;  how  would  its  rough  places  be 
smoothed,  and  how  many  of  our  bitterest  cups 
be  sweetened ! 

*'  Be  pitifbl,  be  courteous,''  not  only  to  the 
-good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward ;  not 
only  to  them  who  may  be  on  our  own  level  in 
outward  position  and  circumstances,  but  also 
to  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  have  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
•but  who  are  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
social  Ihtme. 


im 


WHO  A&X  THEY  THAT  ARB  OS   THK  TRUTH. 

The  first  qualification  is  to  he  true:  '^He 
l^at  is  of  the  truth  heareith  my  voice."  Truth 
iies  in  character.  Christ  did  not  simply  speak 
truth :  he  was  truth;  truth  through  and  through; 
for  truth  is  a  thing  not  of  words,  but  of  life 
and  being.  .  .  .  The  next  qualificatioii  is 
integrity.  But  by  integrity  I  do  not  mean 
aimply  sincerity  or  honesty  j  integrity  rather 
acoording  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  its 
derivation  interprets  it — entirenees,  wholenessi 
soundness ;  that  which  Christ  means  when  he 
aayB,  "  If  thine  eye  be  single  or  sound^  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light." 

This  integrity  extends  through  the  entire- 
Jiess  or  wholeness  of  the  character.  It  is  found 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  great;  for  the  al- 
le^ance  of  the  soul  to  truth  is  teisted  by  small 
things  rather  than  by  those  which  are  more 
important.  There  is  many  a  man  who  would 
lose  his  life  rather  than  perjure  himself  in  a 
«ourt  of  pustice,  whose  life  is  yet  a  tissue  of 
tmall  insincerities.  We  think  that  we  hate 
Msehood,  when  we  are  only  hating  the  conse- 
quences of  falsehood.  We  resent  hypocrisy, 
tod  treachery  and  calumny,  not  because  they 
are  untrue,  but  because  they  harm  us.  We 
hate  the  false  calumny,  but  we  are  half  pleased 
^th  the  fklse  praise.  It  is  evidently  not  the 
abment  of  untruth  her«  that  is  displeasing,  b«t 


the  element  of  harmfulness.    Now,  he  is  a  man 
of  integrity  who  hates  untruth  as  untruth ;  who 
resents  the  smooth  and  polished  ftJsefaood  of 
society,  which  does  no  harm ;  who  turns  10  in- 
dignation from  -the  glittering,  whitened  lie  of 
sepulchral  Pharisaism,  which  injures  no  one. 
Integrity  recoils  from  deceptions  which  men 
would  almost  smile  to  hear  called  deceptions. 
To  a  moral,  pure  mind,  the  artifices  in  every 
department  of  life    are  painful:  the   stained 
wood,  which  passes  for  a  more  firm  and  costly 
material  in  a  building,  and  deceives  the  eye  by 
seeming  what  it  is  not,  marble ;  the  painting 
which  is  intended,  to  be  taken  for  a  reality ; 
the  gilding  which  is  meant  to  pass  for  gold ; 
and  the  glass  which  is  worn  to  look  like  jewels, 
for  there  is  a  moral  feeling  and  a  truthfulness 
in  architecture,  in  paintiog,  and  in  dress,  as 
well  as  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  senate, 
and  in  the  judgment- hall. 

^*  These  are  trifles."  Yes;  but  it  is  just 
these  trifles  which  go  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. He  that  is  habituated  to  deceptions  and 
artificialities  in  trifles,  will  try  in  vain  to  be 
true  in  matters  of  importance ;  for  truth  is  a 
thing  of  habit,  rather  than  of  will.  Tou  can- 
not, in  any  given  case,  by  a  sudden  and  single 
effort,  will  to  be  true,  if  the  habit  of  your  life 
has  been  insincerity.  And  it  is  a  fearful  ques- 
tion, and  a  difficult  one,  how  all  these  things, 
the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  ia  our  daily 
life,  may  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  power 
of  becoming  a  servant  of  the  truth.  Life  be- 
comes fictitious,  and  it  passes  into  religion,  till 
our  very  religion  bases  itself  upon  a  figment, 
too.  We  are  not  righteous,  but  we  expect 
God  to  make  believe  that  we  are  righteous,  in 
virtue  of  some  peculiar  doctrines  that  we  ho^d  ; 
and  so  our  very  righteousness  heoomes  the 
fictitious  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  instead  of  the  righteousness  which 
is  by  faith,  the  righteousness  of  those  who  are 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  of  the  truth. 

Once  more.  He  is  qualified  to  be  the  snb« 
ject  of  the  king  who  does  the  truth.  Chris- 
tianity joins  two  things  inseparabTy  together — 
acting  truly,  and  perceiving  truly.  Every  day 
the  eternal  nature  of  that  principle  becomes 
more  certain.  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  Ood. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  fbeliag  from 
actitog ;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightly  withoat 
acting  rightly.  It  is  a  danger  to  which,  in  a 
refined  and  polished  age,  we  are  peculiarly  er- 
posed.  The  romance,  the  poem,  and  the  ser- 
mon, teach  us  how  to  fbel.  0ur  feelings  are 
delicately  correct.  But  the  danger  is  this: 
feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action ;  if  feeling  be 
suffered  to  awake  without  passing  into  duty, 
the  diaraeter  becomes  untrue.  When  the 
emergency  for  real  action  comes,  the  ^hng  is 
as  umial  produeed ;  but,  aecusteaaed  as  it  is  to 
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rile  in  fiotitioos  eiTenmsfeaneelB  witboxtt  action, 
neither  will  it  lead  on  to  action  in  the  real  ones. 
"We  pity  wretGhednefi8,aDd  shnn  the  wretched/' 
\re  atter  aentimentSi  joat,  honorable,  refined, 
lo%,«— bat^  aomehow,  when  a  truth  preaents 
ilaetf  In  tbe  shape  of  a  daty,  we  are  unable  to 
perform  it.  And  so  such  characters  become  by 
aemea  like  the  artificial  pleasure  grounds  of 
bad  tMBte,  in  which  the  water^fall  does  not  fall, 
aad  the  gioito  offen  only  tbe  refreBhment  of  an 
imagiBary  fihade,  and  ihie  green  hill  does  not 
strike  the  skiee,  and  the  tree  does  not  grow.  .  . 
Again,  it  is  perilous  to  separate  thinking 
rightiy  from  acting.  He  is  already  half  false, 
who  speculates  on  truth  and  does  not  do  it. 
Truth  is  given,  not  to  be  contemplated,  but  to 
Im  done.  Life  is  an  action,  not  a  thought ;  and 
the  penalty  naid  by  him  who  speculates  on 
tmth  is,  thiat  by  degrees  the  very  truth  he  holds 
becooMa  to  him  a  falsehood. 

There  ib  bo  truthfulness,  therefore,  except 
in  the  witness  borne  to  Ood  by  doing  His  will, 
—to  live  the  truths  we  hold,  or  else  they  will  be 
no  truths  at  all.  It  was  thus  that  Christ  wit- 
iMied  the  truth.  He  lired  it.  He  spoke  no 
loaehing  troths  for  sentiment  to  dwell  on,  or 
thought  to  speculate  upon.  Truth  with  Him 
WM  a  matter  of  life  an«L  deal^.  He  perilled 
his  lifis  upon  tiie  words  he  said. 

-^F.  W.  Roherum. 
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The  Bpixfte/rom  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends  of  New  York,  received  and  read  at 
the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Wdmen  Friends 
held  in  J^hHadelphia*, 

Dkae  SisnES, — Through  the  matchless  good- 
Bess  of  onr  J^eavenly  Father,  we  have  once 
more  been  permitted  to  meet  at  our  annual  as- 
eernUyy  and  to  trimsaot  the  cgnceros  thereof 
with  harmony  and  due  deliberation.  Oooe  more 
the  table  of  the  Lord  has  been  spread  for  us 
with  rich  dainties,  of  whieh  we  have  partaken 
to  our  spiritual  refreshment.  Tour  acceptid)liB 
epistle,  with  those  from  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
Mve  beton  received,  atid  we  have  been  filled 
with  gratitode  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  He 
still  preserves  unkroken  the  bond  of  sympathy 
and  love  which  unites  us  togethec  in  sweet 
Christian  fellowship.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
ieeure  an  entrance  into  the  Heavenly  kingdom, 
and  this  is  the  path  of  humility  and  self  ris- 
nanoiation  ;  and  look  to  but  one  tnie  gnide,  to 
whom  we  mast  look  with  a  single  eye  for  safe 
eoaduot  in  the  way  He  leads  ns,  wfhether  it  be 
throogh  sorrow  and  tribulation,  or  into  pleasant 
nastures  beside  the  still  waters.  If  we  are 
numhle  and  teaohabfe,  willing  to  learn  of  Him 
who  alone  oan  unfold  to  as  the  treasures  of 
light  and  knowledge.  He  will  open  springs  In 
diy  plaesa,  and  rivers  in  the  wilderness.  Then 
let  us  not  bepome  weacy  bjr  the.  waji  aad  be  be- 


guiled into  a  false  raat,  or  drawn  aside  by  liie 
alluring  temptation  of  an  easier  path  than  that 
our  heavenly  guide  leads  into.  But  moving 
forward  only  as  He  goes  before,  let  us  do  what^ 
soever  Be  bids  us,  even  though  we  may  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  cross  under  deep  ezereise. 
He  can  make  hard  things  easy  and  sweeten  the 
bitter  cap.  We  feel  deeply  the  necessity  of 
more  earnestness,  more  devotion  to  our  Master*! 
work,  more  dwelling  apart  from  tbe  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  more  searching  of  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  discover,  and  by  divine  aid  root  out,  all 
that  His  righteous  controversy  is  against,  and 
dedicalicg  ourselves  anew  to  the  dignified  and 
noble  cause  of  Truth,  be  enabled  to  bear  tfp 
the  great  testimonies  for  which  our  fathers  gave 
up  their  worldly  good  and  their  reputatioa 
among  men.  Knowing  that  time  is  short,  let  us 
work  while  it  is  yet  day. 

The  neglect  in  the  attendance  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  as  reported  in  the  answers  to 
the  queries,  brought  a  deep  travail  of  spirit  over 
many  minds,  and  tender  appeals  were  made  tp 
all,  particularly  the  young,  to  renewed  diligenoe 
in  the  performance  of  this  important  duty,  alsOy 
that  when  assembled,  we  should  seek  for  Divine 
assistance,  that  our  creaturely  will  may  be  re- 
duced, and  in  this  humble,  dependant  state, 
wait  on  the  Lord,  who  has  promised  to  crown 
with  his  presence  every  assembly  gathered -4n 
His  name.  Then  be  not  discouraged  by  t^ii* 
smailness  of  the  number,  the  lack  of  gospel 
j  messengers,  distance,  o^  inclement  weather. 
I  We  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  a  more  fre- 
quent and  prayerful  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, believing,  as  we  do,  they  were  given  forUi 
by  inspiration  of  Clod,  and  that  they  are  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof  and  instruetion 
in  righteousness,  and  that  the  traveller  ffitAi- 
ward  is  oflen  comforted  and  encouraged  by 
the  precious  promises  recorded  therein ;  and  if 
we  cannot  comprehend  all  parts  of  them,  let  us 
patiently  wait  for  the  holy  anointing  to  open' 
them,  so  as  to  he  of  deep  instruction  to  us,  as 
many  devoted  servants  i(  the  Lord  have  re- 
alized. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  eompany  and 
labor  of  several  dear  friends  from  yours  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings ;  and  although  we  haVe 
at  Himes  felt  discouragement  because  of  the 
deficiencies  in  our  midst,  yet  we  have  at  this 
time  been  ftirnished  with  renewed  evidence  that 
Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  fervent  desires  have 
been  begotten  that  he  may  as  of  old  become  "a 
fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  may  run  over 
the  wall. 

We  have  been  made  to  rejoice  that  the  so«nd 
of  war  has  ceased  in  our  afflicted  eountry,  and 
humble  petitions  have  ascended  to  Him  who 
rules  the  storm,  that  He  will  work  mightily  in 
every  soul  to  the  rooting  out.  of  every  elenent 
4d  strife  and.  contention,  ^at  the  do^  -mtj  go 
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forih  bBtring  the  olive  branoh  of  peaee  to  all 
future  genentioDS. 

With  the  salutation  of  love  we  remain  your 
aiaters. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Meeting  by 

Rachel  Higkb,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER, 

■■■■  »■    I    II      I        I      11  ■         I    ■  ■ .        I 

PHILADBLPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  9, 1866. 


DiBD,  on  tbe  18th  of  Third  month,  1866,  in  Moant 
Holly,  N.  J.,  Elizabstb  Ann,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Wor- 
rell, in  the  Slat  year  of  her  age.  She  expressed  her 
williDgntss  to  depart,  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immor- 
laUtj. 

— -*-,  on  the  a3d  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter,  in  Horsham  Township,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa,  Raobbl  Bobi&ts,  Sr.,  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Amos 

PiASLsi,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age ;  a  Minister  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  held 
at  Green  Street. 

,  on  the  t3d  of  Second  month,  1866,  at  his 

residence  near  Medford,  New  Jersey,  Dahiil  Batbs, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age;  an  Elder  and  diligent 
attender  of  Medford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Thus  has  passed  away  from  earth  to  the  mansions 
of  blessedness,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  one 
^Heemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Whilst  we  moom 
/his  loss,  we  are  not  without  hope,  for  we  hare  the 
comforting  assurance  UMt  all  is  peace  with  him. 
*'  BleBsed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God." 

,  on  the   24th  of  Fifth   month,   1866,   near 

*Jacobstown,  N.  J.,  Phbbi,  wife  of  John  Brown,  aged 
68  years. 

on  the  27th  of  Fiflh  month,  1866,  at  his  resi- 

denea  near  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Wm. 
HallowblIi,  aged  82  years  and  3  days ;  a  member  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  3l8t  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mart  P.  L.  Hbaton,  in  her  76th  year. 

,  on  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  Penn's 

Manor,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Racbbl  0.,  eldest  daughter 
of  Hector  G.  and  Mary  T.  Irins,  in  her  lOth  year. 

friends'  booial  lyobum. 

The  members  of  Friends'  Social  Lycema  propose 
h&Ting  their  Third  Annual  ^^ Reunion''  at  Swarth- 
more,  near  Westdale  Station,  on  the  West  Chester 
and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  on  the  16th  of  Sixth 
month,  1866.  If  nnfarorable  weather  should  pre- 
vent the  excursion,  it  will  take  place  on  the  sncceed- 
iag  8eTentb*day,  C6th  month  23d,)  at  the  same  hour. 

Delegates  have  been  invited  from  various  Literary 
Associations,  and  a  general  invitation  is  extended  to 
Friends  in  the  city  and  country. 

Tbe  cars  leave  Thirty-First  and  Market  Streets, 
West  Philadelphia,  at  7.20,  9  (Spmal  Train,)  1 1  A.  M., 
Md  2.16  P.M.;  returning,  wiU  leave  Westdale  for 
the  city  about  2.40,  6.65,  and  8.05  P.M.  Those  re- 
siding along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  Central  and 
We^t  Chester  Railroad  will  arriye  and  depart  by  tbe 
regular  trains,— all  of  which  will  stop  at  Westdale 
Station  00  this  day. 

MsoonlML  tiekeu  may  be  bad  of  any  of  the  Oom- 


*  mittee,  or  at  the  Depot  previous  to  the  departure  o' 
the  trains,  at  Fifty  cents  each  ;  Children,  half  price. 
Corresponding  rates  from  other  points. 

Literary  Exercises  will  be  held  at  10  A.M.  and  3 
P.  M. 

Olbmbbt  M.  BidoiiB,  609  Commerce  St,  J.  Morgav 
CooPBB,  203  Market,  Jaoob  M.  Ellis,  326  WsJnnti 
Chas.  a.  Dixon,  715  Market,  Jos.  L.  Habcook,  33d 
above  Baring,  Hbnrt  Bbntlbt,  S.  B.  cor.  Third  and 
Chestnut,  Hbnrt  C.  Hawkins,  1024  Chestnut,  Rbb. 
T^  Bookman,  645  N.  Eighth,  Howard  Goorlbt,  623 
N.  Seventh,  Clbmmovs  Parribb,  800  Arch,  ALrasD 
MooRB,  331  N.  Sixth,  T.  H.  SriAKMAX,  26  N.  Seventh, 
J.  M.  Trdman,  Jr.,  717  WilUw, 

CammiUu  on  ArrangmunU, 

Applications  for  Teachers  among  the  Freed  men 
may  be  addressed  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Edncation 
Committee,  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  606  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 


Wantbd,  a  few  Nob.  39, 40  and  41,  Yol.  22d  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  in  nice  order,  for  which  foil  subscrip- 
tion price  will  be  paid.  Bmkor  ComiiT, 

144  N.  Seventh  Sreet 


Mi 
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F.  W.  Robertson  Bays  in  one  of  his  lettera : 

<<  I  never  knew  but  one  or  two  &at  readers, 
and  readers  of  many  hooka,  whose  knowledge 
wan  worth  anything.  Miss  Martinean  aayn  of 
herself;  that  she  is  the  slowest  of  readers,  aone- 
times  a  page  in  an  hour ;  bnt  then,  what  she 
reads  she  makes  her  own.    Do  impress  this  on 

E .    Girls  read  too  mnoh,  and  think  too 

little.  I  will  answer  for  it  that  there  are  few 
girls  of  eighteen  who  have  not  read  more  books 
than  I  have ;  and  as  to  religious  books,  I  oan 
oount  upon  my  fingers  in  two  minutes  all  I  ever 
read,  but  then  they  are  mine. 

*<  Sir  Erskine  Perry  said  the  other  day  ibnt| 
a  fortnight  ngo,  in  a  oonversation  with  Gomte, 
one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  in  Europe,— 
Comte  told  him  that  he  had  read  an  inerwlibly 
small  number  of  books  these  last  twenty  years, 
I  forget  how  many— >and  searcely  ever  a  review ; 
but  then,  what  Gomte  reads  lies  there  frnoiiiy* 
ing,  and  eomes  out  a  living  tree  with  leaves  and 
fruit. 

'<  Mnltifarioas  reading  weakens  the  mind 
more  than  doing  nothing,  for  it  beoeraes  a  ne- 
cessity at  last,  like  smoking,  and  is  an  ezonse 
for  the  mind  to  lie  dormant,  whilst  thought  is 
poured  in,  and  runs  through,  a  clear  stream,  over 
unproductive  gravel,  on  whioh  not  even  moesea 
gtow.  It  is  the  idlest  of  all  idleness,  and  leaves 
more  of  impoteney  than  any  other.  I  do  not 
give  myself  as  a  specimen,  for  my  nervous  en- 
ergies are  shattered  by  stump  oratory,  its  ezeite- 
ments  and  reactions,  but  I  know  what  reading 
is,  for  I  could  read  onee,  and  did.  1  read  hard,  or 
not  at  all,-<-neyer  skimming,  never  turning 
aside  to  merely  inviting  books;  and  Plate, 
Aristotle,  Butler,  Thucydides,  Sterne,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  have  passed  like  the  iron  atoms  of  the 
blood  into  mj  mental  o<MisttttttioA«'' 
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AIilCIRA.  r  ALKfl. 

The  followiDg  sketch  of  this  admirable  woman 
who  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  distrib- 
uted mnoog  the  Freedmen  ia  Washiogtoa 
dothiog  and  sapplies  sent  from  Friends'  Asbo- 
eiatton  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men, we  take  from  the  New  York  Independent. 

Washington,  May  1866.. 

There  is  a  oottage  on  Fourth  Street  whioh 
looks  as  if  it  had  strayed  away  from  a  New 
Kogland  Tillage.  Yines  oUmh  its  lattioes; 
trees  are  pvtting  forth  leaves  to  shelter  it ;  flow- 
ets  fill  its  garden  with  fragranee ;  its  rooms  are 
fall  of  sunshioe,  oontent  and  love.  Do  yon  won- 
der that  it  looks  lost  amid  the  oomfortless  tone- 
■eats  of  Washingtoo  ?  This  cMagt  ornei  is 
the  happy  home  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  oar  time.  She  never  painted  a  pie- 
tare,  nor  oarved  a  statue,  nor  wrote  ji  book,  nor 
lifted  np  eloquent  voioe  to  vittdicate  the  rights 
if  women — her  just  elaim  to  be  man's  equal 
h^ore  die  law.  She  has  simply  used  die  wo- 
vaa's  right  whioh  the  most  selfish  man  would 
mi  deny  her — the  right  to  forget  herself,  and 
to  devote  her  whole  being  to  the  serviee  of 
efhers. 

The  most  distifftguished  and  diserimioating 

travallers  who  visit  this  oonntry  are  astonished 

}tt  the  universal  intelligenoe  and  superiority  of 

imeriean  women.    Among  the  masses  of  the 

people,  there  are  more  women  who  speak  and 

write  eorreotly,  even  eloquently,  than  men.    A 

stimulating  climate,a  stimulating  school-system, 

t  stimulating  press,  stimulating  institutions  of 

every  sort,  acting  upon  the  sensitive  brain  of 

the  Ameriean  woman,  pervade  her  with  all  the 

ambition  and  unrest  whieh  is  so  marked  a  ohar- 

seteristie  of  the  American  man.     With  a  few 

sxoeptions,  the  prizes  of  ambition  lie  open  to 

her.    Thus  we  find  her  everywhere  reaching 

tfWr  them,  goaded  on,  wearing  out.     We  find 

her  on  the  lecture-stand,  in  the  dissecting  room, 

even  in  the  pulpit.     Her  statues  stand  in  our 

galleries ;  her  pictures  hang  upon  our  walls ; 

her  booke  are  cherished  in  our  libraries ;  her 

winsome  wisdom,  and  brave,  true  thoughts  reach 

our  brains  and  linger  in  our  hearts.     At  what 

a  kvish  expenditure  of  life,  at  what  cost  of 

nerve-power,  and  of  heart-joy,  are  these  prises 

often  woo  t 

Publieity  to  a  woman,  never  a  blessing,  is 
ofteo  a  bsoe.  If  she  offends  as  an  artist,  it  is 
her  misfortune  to  bo  assailed  as  a  woman,  be- 
eause,  as  a  woman,  nothing  can  be  so  sacred  to 
her  as  her  womanhood.  That  fame  is  a  ourse 
which  soils  the  loveliness  of  the  womanly  name 
by  thrusting  it  into  the  grimy  highway,  where 
it  is  wondered  at,  sneered  at>  lied  about,  by  the 
vulgar,  the  worldly,  and  the  wicked.  The 
woman  who  finds  herself  the  oy  nosore  of  a  bomoi 


who  sees  in  her  children  her  choicest  treasures, 
finds  in  her  husband  the  satisfaction  of   her 
heart  and  the  crown  of  her  ambition  ;  who,  ia 
the  sweet  amenities  of  life,  in  unostentations 
bettevolenooi  finds  occupation   and   a  career; 
whose  deep  and  quiet  culture  of  every  power 
makes  her  the  meet  wife  and  mother  of  men- 
she  is  the  happy  woman*.    All  are  not  bom  to 
this  perfect  heritage.    There  are  women    en* 
dowed  with  gifts  so  dominant  that  they  dare 
not  turn  from  their  uses ;  women  impelled  by 
fate  to  an  exceptional  career.     Humanity  needs 
such  women,  or  G-od  would  not  make  them.  He 
oreates  his  sibyls  as  well  as  his  seers.  He  gives 
them  the  prescient  soul  and  the  divining  eyes 
which  penetrate  the  mysteiy  of  life  and  die  se* 
crets  of  all  hearts.     He  creates  them,  not  for 
their  own  joy,  but  for  the  world's  service.  Re- 
member this,  happy  womau  by  your  fireside. 
Look  on  her  with  eyes  of  tender  ruth ;  speak 
gently  of  this  sister- woman,  whose  lot,  if  Ic^ier, 
is  so  much  lonelier  than  your  own.     Though 
your  life  seems  meagre  and  spiritless,  do  not 
envy  her  her  splendid  isolation.    There  may  be 
many  to  admire,  and  a  few  to  love  her ;  but,  so 
far  as  her  being  is  ezeepttonal,  it  is  solitaiy. 
She  looks  down,  measuring  the  path  between 
her  and  the  grave,  and  feels  that  she  must  walk 
it  alone.    If  this  woman  loves,  fame  holds  no 
compensation  for  what  she  has  missed.     If  the 
ohild  by  your  side  looks  into  your  face  with  the 
lonely  eyes  of  genius,  shield  her  as  you  never 
shielded  another,  and  yet  you  cannot  avert  her. 
destiny.    But  if  you  have  a  pert  and  clever  lit- 
tle daughter  you  can  save  her  from  a  false  life. 
You  need  not  train  her  for  the  world,  you  need 
not  educate  her  for  display.     Ostentation  is  the 
curse  of  our  American  life.     Few  afford  to  do 
what  they  do  quietly.     Few  are  content  to  live 
simple,  contrite^  loving  lives.      Our  home-life 
is  not  sweet,  and  sheltered,  and  holy,  as  H 
should  be.     Everybody  is  trying  to  make  a 
display  of  something.      Emulation  in   petty 
things  is  as  rampant  in  women  as  in  men.     IJP 
a  woman  don't  write,  or  paint,  or  preach|  she 
must  lead  something-^fiuhion,  pernaps;  and 
the  object  of  her  life  is  to  see  how  many  bits  of 
pasteboard  she  can  have  left  at  her  door  in  the 
course  of  a  year.   The  average  young  lady  leaves 
school  filled  with  one  ambition — to  <<  catch '' 
lovers,  and  boast  of  her  conquests.    To  this 
business  she  consecrates  every  power.    The 
delioate  bloom  of  girlhood,   how  soon    it  is 
brushed  from  her  soul !    At  twenty  she  is  old 
in  art,  if  not  in  sin.     The  innocence  of  youth 
IS  dead  and  buried.     What  a  dowry  she  brings 
to  her  husband !    The  fragments  of  a  heark 
never  deep  or  true,  a  passion  for  admiration, 
a  hunger  for  conquest  whioh  he  will  never 
satisfy.     The  law  of  her  life,  she  obeys  it,  to 
bring  to  his  home  desolation,  if  she  does  not 
cover  bis  name  with  disgrace.    How  the  country 
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needs  a  deepeir  and  quieter  onlture  for  women ;  \ 
ft  eultare  which,  while  it  ttaioft  every  facallj  for 
Aoble  use,  nerfecto  her  womaohood,  making  her 
BBK>re  than  ever  the  lover  and  keeper  of  home, 
the  gentle  minister  of  the  erring  and  afflietod. 
No  matter  what  her  intelleet^  the  crowning  ex- 
cellence and  glory  of  woman  must  be  icoodnesfi. 
Man,  torn  with  oonflioiing  ambitions  and 
pafisions,  fights  her  battles  and  his  own  in  the 
gn^t  arena ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  coniict, 
iWrUB  always  to.her,  his  sanctnary  an^is  safety. 
Xhe  arbiter  of  his  fortnne^  the  saviour  of  his 
pitrity,  the  unerring  inskinots  of  nature  teach 
Ler  that  she  lives  in  this  world,  not  only  to  give 
him  his  life,  bat  to  spend  her  life  for  him !  The 
most  grandly  endowed  woman^  looking  up  to 
her  God,  feek  rich,  not  in  genius,  but  in  her 
wealth  of  tenderness,  in  her  oapaoity  for  saeii- 
Soe  and  devotion,  which  is  at  once  the  eroes  and 
«rown  of  her  womanhood. 
I  have  left  my  Fourth-street  cottage  a  long  way 
pack,  and  have  been  saving  its  occupant,  not  to 
hold  her  up  as  a  perfectly  harmonious  woman, 
but  as  one  of  a  small  band  of  American  women 
who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  great  in  self- 
forgetfulness  and  heroic  devotion.  Such  wo- 
men, allrays  doing,  never  think  of  pausing  to 
tell  their  own  stories,  which,  indeed,  can  never 
be  told  ;  yet  the  hint  of  them  can  be  given,  to 
stir  in  the  hearts  of  other  women  a  purer  emu- 
lation^ and  to  prove  to  them  that  the  surest 
iray  to  happiness  is  to  serve  others  and  forget 
yourself. 

This  wotnan  that  I  see  is  tall,  and  not  fash- 
ionably dressed.  She  is  not  young,  yet  her 
fooe  bears  traces  of  great  beauty,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  yet  beam  with  the  brightness  of  youth, 
fffaose  hands — what  a  story  they  tell  1  Poor 
hands !  darkened  and  hardened  by  work,  they 
never  shirked  any  task,  never  turned  from 
ftoy  drudgery,,  that  could  lighten  th«  loa^  of 
another.  Dear  hands  I' how  many  blood-stained 
faces  they  have  washed,  how  many  wounds 
they,  have  bound  up,  how  many  eyes  they,  have 
dosed  in  dying,  how  many  bodies  they  have 
feadly  yielded  to  the  darkness  of  death  I 

Aifter  a  life  spent  in  benevolence,  it  was  in 
^December,  1860,  that  Almira  Fales  begun  to 
fwepate  lint  and  hospital  stores  for  the  soldiers 
\>f  the  Union,  not  one  of  whom  hoid  then  been 
tenUed  to  take  up  arms.  People  laughed^  of 
eouirse;  thought  it  a  <^ freak;"  said  that  none 
at  these  things  Would  ever  be  needed.  Just  as 
jUie  venerable  Dt.  Mott  said,  at  the  woman's 
Itieeting  in  Copper  Institute,  after  Sumter 
i»d  been  fired :  <'  Go  on,  ladies  l"  Get  your 
lint  ready,  if  it  will  do  your  dear  hearts 
any  good,  though  I  don't  believe  myself  that 
it  will  ever  be  needed."  Since  that  Deoember 
Mrs.  Fales  has  emptied  over  seven  thousand 
hoses  of  hospital  stores,  and  distributed  with 
her  own  hands  over  one  hundred  aad .  fifty 


thousand  dollars  worth  of  comforts  to  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Beside,  she  supplied  per- 
sonally between  sixty  and  seventy  forts  with 
reading  matter.  "She  Was  months  at  sea — the 
only  woman  on  hospital  ehips  nmrsiag  the 
wounded  and  dying  men. 
Thousands  of  heroes  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
gratefully  remember  this  woman's  loving  care 
to  them  in  the  extremity  of  anguish.  The  war 
ended,  her  Work  does  not'  cease.  Every  day 
you  may  find  her,  with  her  heavily-laden  bas- 
ket, in  hovels  of  white  and  black,  which  dainty 
and  delicate  ladies  would  not  dare  to  enter. 
No  wounds  are  so  loathsome,  no  disease  so  con- 
tagious, no  human  being  iso  abject,  that  she 
shrinks  from  contact,  if  she  oan  minister  to 
iheir  neoessity. 

An  electric  temperament,  a  nervous  ofegan- 
iaation,  with  a  braiu  crowded  with  a  variety  of 
memories  and  incidents  that  could  only  ooose 
to  one  in  i|  milHon-^all  combine  to  give  her  a 
pleasant  abruplkiess  of  motion  and  of  speech, 
which  I  have  heard  some  very  fine  ladies  term 
insanity.  *^  NoW  don't  you  think  she  is  erazj, 
to  spend  all  her  time  in  such  ways  V  said  ooe. 
When  we  remember  how  rare  a  thing  utter 
unselfishness  and  self-forgetfulness  is,  we  moat 
conclude  that  she  i$  crasy.  If  the  listless  and 
idle  lives  which  we  live  ourselves  are  perfectly 
Sane,  then  Almira  Fales  must  be  the  maddest 
of  mortals.  But  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
world,  and  for  us  all,  if  we  were  each  of  as  a 
little  eraaier  in  the  same  direction  ?    M.  G.  A. 
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Are  you  joyous  at  this  season  of  buds  and 
blossoms  ?  Have  you  apaded  your  flower- beds, 
made  the  earth  mellow  and  sown  your  seede  ? 
If  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  and  the  florist 
has  given  you  ^ood  seeds,  then  with  the  blessing 
of  a  kind  Providence  in  sending  the  early  and 
the  latter  raiuy  mingled  with  sunshine,  you  may 
look  first  for  the  gre^n  leaf,  then  for  the  bad, 
afterward  the  blossom  and  then  the  seed 
fully  ripe. 

But  weeds  may  spring  up  among  them,  which 
if  permitted  to  grow  will  take  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  soil,  and  your  plants  will  be 
smaller  and  less  beautiful.  Therefore  watch 
closely,  lest  your  first  labor  be  lost,  and  your 
anticipated  enjoyment  end  in  disappointment. 

And,  while  thus  hopefully  lalx^ing,  did  you 
ever  think  that  those  little  plants  were  a  type 
of  yourselves  ?  That  the  daily  watching,  weed- 
ing and  cultivating  was  repeated  every  day  bj 
your  anxious  parents  ?  Yes,  you  are  their  ioi- 
mortal  plants,  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  h»Te 
and  watered  by  the  dew  of  affection.  And  here 
too  comes  a  labor  for  you ;  to  receive  and  im- 
prove these  precious  blessings,  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruit  of  geatlenessi  kindness  to^ 
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bemnoe  and  k^e.  Not  love  to  one  alope  in 
the  hotuebeld,  but  let  all  feel  that  they  6hare  a 
eommon  afiecHon;  not  that  alone  doe  to  a 
pttent  or  ode  Hfho  takes  the  plaoe  of  a  parent, 
hot  snoh  as  shoald  flow  throngh  the  fhmily 
eirde.  Be  not  leiflsh,  bat  generous ;  extend 
the  eoeial  oirele,  and  embraoe  all  who  have  a 
deep  interest  in  jonr  welfare,  and  would  ofier 
a  word  of  admonition  for  jonr  good.  Thus 
may  you  shed  a  light  npon  those  whose  child- 
hood has  long  since  passed  away,  and  their  son 
IB  (kst  setting.  Let  them  catch  the  Watchful 
eye  as  it  casts  about  for  their  Comfort,  and  feel 
that  the  vacant  chafr  at  the  table  or  the  fireside 
wonld  gladly  be  long  deferred.  These  have 
ptssed  through  the  season  of  bndsand  blossoms, 
hsTC  borne  their  frui%,  and  are  now  waiting  for 
the  Great  Husbandman  to  gather  them  into  his 
laered  gamer.  Neglect  them  not,  damg  this 
period  oi  waiting.  E.  H. 

THIS  ORSAT  WORSHIP. 
BT  JOBH   6.  WHITTIS&. 

th«  barp  at  Nature's  advent  strong 

Hfts  never  ceftsed  to  play ; 
The  aoog  the  stars  of  morning  siiiig 

Haa  n«7er  die4  away. 

Aod  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given, 

Bj  all  tbiogs  near  and  far : 
The  ocean  looketli  np  to  heaves, 

And  mtrrort  every  star. 

Its  wavea  are  kneeling  on  the  atraad 

As  koeel^  the  human  knee, 
Their  white  locks  bowing  to  the  sand, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea  I 

They  poor  their  glittering  treasures  forth, 

Their  gifts  of  pearl  they  bring, 
And  all  the  llitening  hills  of  earth 

Take  op  l^e  tong  ibey  sing. 

The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  ap 

Frooi  aaany  a  mountain  shrine  ; 
From  folded  leaf  and  dewy  cap 

She  pours  her  sacred  wine. 

The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 

Rise  white  as  Wings  of  prayer; 
The  altar-curtains  of  the  hills 

An  sunset's  parpie  air. 

The  winds  whh  hymns  of  praise  are  loud, 

Or  low  with  sobe  of  pain; 
The  Thunder-oigan  of  the  cloud, 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 

With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed} 

The  twilight  forest  grieves. 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch, 

Ito  transept  earth  and  air ; 
The  mosic  of  its  starry  march 

The  chorus  of  the  prayer. 

80  nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began, 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 


■  — ■ 


To  he  fbriois  inTeligtoB|  is  to  be  irreligiously 
religious. — Ftnn. 


Iiom  (he  XreniacPMt 
SCATTER  8££0. 

la  the  furrows  of  thy  life, 

Scatter  seed  I 
Small  may  be  thy  spirit-field, 
But  a  goodly  crop  Hwill  yield  ; 
Sow  the  kindly  word  and  deed, 

Scatter  seed ! 

Sun  and  shower  aid  thee  now, 

Scatter  seed  t 
Who  caa  tell  where  grain  may  grow  7 
Winds  are  biowiog  to  and  fro. 
Daily  good  thy  simple  creed,      % 

Scatter  seed  I 

Up  I  the  morning  flies  awayj 

Scatter  seed  ( 
Hand  of  thine  must  never  tire, 
Heart  most  keep  Its  pure  desire  ; 
While  thy  brotbere  faint  and  bleed, 

Scatter  seed  I 

Though  thy  work  should  seem  to  feil, 

'  Scatter  seed  I 
Some  may  fall  oa  Stony  ground ; 
Flower  and  blade  are  ofton  found 
In  the  clefts  we  little  heed. 
Scatter  seed  I 

Spring-time  always  dawns  for  thee ; 

Scatter  seed  I 
Ope  thy  spirit's  golden  store. 
Stretch  thy  fiirrows  more  and  more, 
God-will  give  to  thee  thy  meed. 

Scatter  seed  i 

Qeosob  Coopbb. 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
IN  THE   HEMLOCKS. 

Most  people  reeeive  with  ineredulity  a  state- 
Bient  of  the  unmher  of  bifds  that  annuaUy 
visit  our  oliniate.  Very  few  oyoq  are  aware  of 
half  the  number  that  spend  the  summer  in  their 
own  immediate  Tioinity.  We  little  suspeet, 
when  we  walk  in  the  woods,  whose  privacy  we 
are  intruding  upon, — what  rare  and  elegant 
visitants  from  Mexico,  from  Central  and  South 
America,  and  from  the  isUnds  of  the  sea,  are 
holding  their  reunions  in-  the  branches  over 
our  hdadsy  or  pursuing  their  pleasure  on  the 
ground  before  us. 

I  recall  the  altogether  admirable  and  shining 
family  whieik  Thoreau  dreamed  he  saw  in  the 
upper  chambers  of  Spaulding's  woods,  whioh 
Spaulding  did  not  know  lived  there,  and  whioh 
were  not  pot  out  when  Spaulding,  whistling, 
droVe  his  team  through  their  lower  balls.  They 
did  not  go  into  society  in  the  village ;  they  were 
quite  well ;  they  had  sons  and  daughters ;  they 
neither  Wove  nor  spun ;  there  was  a  sound  as 
of  suppressed  hilarity. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  forester  was 
only  saying  a  pretty  thing  of  the  birds,  though 
I  have  observed  that  it  does  sometimes  annoy 
them  when  Spaulding's  cart  rumbles  through 
their  house.  Generally,  however,  they  are  as 
unoonsmous  of  Spaulding  as  Spaulding  is  of 
llhean* 
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Walking  the  other  day  in  an  old  hemlock 
wood,  I  ooanted  over  forty  yarieties  of  these 
summer  visitants,  many  of  them  common  to 
other  woods  in  the  Tioinity,batqaite  a  number 
peculiar  to  these  ancient  solitades,  and  not  a 
few  that  are  rare  in  any  locality.  It  is  quite 
unusual  to  find  so  large  a  number  abiding  in 
one  forest, — ^and  that  not  a  large  one, — most 
of  them  nestling  and  spending  the  summer 
there.  Many  of  those  I  observed  commonly 
pass  this  season  much  farther  north.  But  the 
geographidkl  distribution  of  birds  is  rather  a 
climatical  one.  The  same  temperature,  though 
under  difFerent  parallels,  usually  attracts  the 
same  birds ;  difference  in  altitude  being  equiva- 
lenf  to  the  difference  in  latitude.  A  given 
height  above  the  sea  level  under  the  parallel 
of  30^  may  have  the  same  climate  as  places 
under  that  of  35^,  and  similar  Flora  and  Fauna. 
At  the  head-waters  of  the  DeUware,  where  I 
write,  the  latitude  is  that  of  Boston,  but  the 
region  has  a  much  greater  elevation,  and  hence 
a  climate  that  compares  better  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  of  New  England.  Half 
a  day's  drive  to  the  southeast  brings  me  down 
into  quite  a  different  temperature,  with  an  older 
geological  formation,  different  forest  timber,  and 
different  birds, — even  with  different  mammals. 
Neither  the  little  Grey  Rabbit  nor  the  little 
Gray  Fox  is  found  in  my  locality,  but  the 
great  Northern  Hare  and  the  Red  Fox  are 
seen  here.  In  the  last  century  a  colony  of 
beavers  dwelt  here,  though  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant cannot  now  point  to  even  the  traditional 
•ite  of  their  dams.  The  ancient  hemlocks, 
whither  I  propose  to  take  the  reader,  are  rich 
in  many  things  beside  birds.  Indeed,  their 
■  wealth  in  this  respect  is  owing  mainly,  no 
doubt,  to  their  rank  vegetable  growths,  their 
fruitful  swamps,  and  their  dark,  sheltered  re- 
treats. 

Their  history  is  of  an  heroic  cast.  Ravished 
and  torn  by  the  tanner  in  his  thirst  fur  bark, 
preyed  upon  by  the  lumberman,  assaulted  and 
beaten  back  by  the  settler,  sUll  their  spirit  has 
never  been  broken,  their  energies  never  par- 
alysed. Not  many  years  ago  a  piblie  highway 
passed  through  them,  but  it  was  at  no  time  a 
tolerable  road;  trees  fell  across  it,  mud  and 
limbs  choked  it  up,  till  finally  travellers  took 
the  hint  and  went  around ;  and  now,  walking 
-along  its  deserted  course,  I  see  only  the  foot- 
prints of  coons,  foxes,  and  squirrels. 

Nature  loves  such  woods,  and  places  her 
own  seal  upon  them.  Here  she  shows  me  what 
can  be  done  with  ferns  and  mosses  and  lichens. 
The  soil  is  marrowy  and  full  of  innumerable 
forests.  Standing  in  these  fragrant  aisles,  I 
feel  the  strength  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
am  awed  by  the  deep  and  inscrutable  pro- 
cesses of  life  going  on  so  silently  about  me. 

No  hostile  forms  with  axe  or  spade  now  visit 


these  solitudes.  The  cows  have  half-hidieQ 
ways  through  them,  and  know  where  the  best 
browsing  is  to  be  had.  In  spring  the  fmrmer 
repairs  to  their  bordering  of  maples,  to  make 
sugar ;  in  July  and  August  women  and  bovv 
from  all  the  country  about,  penetrate  the  old 
Barkpeeling  for  raspberries  and  blackberries ; 
and  1  know  a  youth  who  wonderingly  follows 
their  languid  stream  easting  for  trout. 

In  like  spirit,  alert  and  buoyant,  on  tbis 
bright  June  morning,  go  I  also  to  reap  my  har- 
vest,— ^pursning  a  sweet  more  delectable  than 
sugar,  fruit  mow  savory  than  berries,  and  game 
for  another  palate  than  that  tickled  by  trout. 

June,  of  all  the  months,  the  student  of  orni- 
thology can  least  afford  to  lose.  Most  birds  ate 
nesting  then,  and  in  full  song  and  plumage. 
And  what  is  a  bird  without  its  song  ?  Do  we 
not  wait  for  the  stranger  to  speak  1  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  do  not  know  a  bird  till  I  haye 
heard  its  voice ;  then  I  come  nearer  it  at  onoe, 
and  it  possesses  a  human  interest  to  me.  I  have 
met  the  Gray- cheeked  l^hrush  {TurduM  alicim) 
in  the  woods,  and  held  him  in  my  hand  y  stiU 
I  do  not  know  him.  The  silence  of  th^  Cedar- 
Bird  throws  a  mystery  about  him  which 
neither  his  good  \ookB  nor  his  petty  larcenies 
in  cherry  time  can  dispel.  A  bird's  son^  con- 
tains a  clue  to  its  life,  and  establishes  a  sym- 
pathy, an  understandings  between  itself  and  the 
admiring  listener. 

I  descend  a  steep  hill,  and  approach  the 
hemlocks  through  a  large  sugar-bush.  When 
twenty  rods  distant,  I  hear  all  along  the  line 
of  the  forest  the  incessant  warble  of  the  Red- 
eyed  Fly- catcher  (Vireotylvia  olioacea,')  cheer- 
ful and  happy  as  tne  merry  whistle  of  a  school- 
boy. He  is  one  of  our  most  common  and 
widely  distributed  birds.  Approach  any  ibrest 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
from  May  to  August,  in  any  of  the  middle  or 
eastern  Districts,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
first  note  you  hear  will  be  hia.  Rain  or  shine, 
before  noon  or  after,  in  the  deep  forest  or  in 
the  village  grove, — when  it  is  too  hot  for  the 
thrushes,  or  too  cold  and  windy  for  the  warblers, 
— it  is  never  out  of  time  or  place  for  this 
little  minstrel  to  indulge  his  cneerful  strain. 
In  the  deep  wilds  of  the  Adirondac,  where  few 
birds  are  seen  and  fewer  heard,  his  note  was 
almost  constantly  in  my  ear.  Always  busy, 
making  it  a  point  never  to  suspened  for  one 
moment  his  occupation  to  indulge  his  musieal 
taste,  his  lay  is  that  of  industry  and  content- 
ment. There  is  nothing  plaintive  or  especially 
musical  in  his  performance,  but  the  sentiment 
expressed  is  eminently  that  of  cheerfulness.  In- 
deed the  songs  of  most  birds  have  some  human 
significance,  which,  I  think,  is  the  source  of  the 
delight  we  take  in  them.  The  song  of  the  Bobo- 
link, to  me,  expresses  hilarity ;  the  Song-Spar- 
row's, faith;   the  Bluebirds,  love;   the  Gat- 
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Bird's,  pride;  tbe  Whtte>ejed  Flyoatoher's, 
wl^ooDfleioasiiesB ;  that  of  tbe  Hermit-Thrash, 
8|iiritBal  serenitj;  while  there  is  something 
■Oittfj  in  the  call  of  the  Robio,  and  noallojed 
eonteotment  in  the  warble  of  the  Bed-eyed 
Yifoo. 

This  bird  is  olaseed  among  the  flyoatehers, 
hot  is  mnoh  more  of  a  worm-eater,  and  has  few 
of  the  traits  or  habits  of  the  Mu$cicapa  or  the 
tne  Syleia*  He  resembles  somewhat  the 
WarUing  Viieo  (Vireo  gUvu$,)  and  the  two 
birds  are  often  oonfonnded  by  oareless  obserrers. 
Both  warble  in  the  same  eheerfal  strain,  bat 
the  latter  more  eontinnonsly  and  rapidly.  The 
BedrBye  is  a  larger,  slimmer  bird,  with  a  faint 
bldsh  crown,  and  a  light  line  orer  the  eye. 
His  moTements  are  pecoliar.  Ton  may  see 
him  hopping  aoftong  the  limbs,  exploring  the 
aider  side  of  the  leaves,  peering  to  the  right 
tad  left, — now  flitting  a  few  feet,  now  hopping 
ss  many,-*ttnd  warbUng  incessantly,  ocoasion- 
tUy  in  a  subdued  tode,  which  sounds  from  a 
?ery  indefinite  distance.  When  he  has  fonnd 
a  worm  to  his  liking,  he  tarns  lengthwise  of 
the  limb,  and  braises  its  head  with  his  beak  be- 
fore devonring  it. 

^  As  I  enter  the  woods,  the  Slate-colored  Snow- 
bird (^FrmgiUa  Hudwmd)  starts  np  before  me 
sad  chirps  sharply.  His  protest  when  thus 
distarbed  is  almost  metallic  in  its  sharpness. 
He  breeds  here,  and  is  not  esteemed  a  snow- 
bird at  all,  as  he  disappears  at  the  near  ap- 
proadi  of  winter,  and  returns  again  in  spring, 
uke  the  Song-Sparrow,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
ttsociated  with  the  cold  and  the  snow.  So 
different  are  the  habits  of  birds  in  different 
kealities.  Bven  the  Grow  does  not  winter  here, 
and  is  seldom  seen  after  December  or  before 
March. 

The  Snow-Bird,  or  '<  Black  Chipping-Bird." 
ss  it  is  known  among  the  farmers,  is  the  finest 
arohiteet  of  any  of  the  ground-builders  known 
to  me.  The  site  of  its  nest  is  usually  some  low 
bank  by  tbe  road  side  near  a  wood.  In  a 
slight  ezeaTation,  with  a  partially  concealed 
eatranoe,  the  exquisite  structure  is  placed. 
Hocse-hair  and  cow-hair  are  plentifully  used, 
imparting  to  the  interior  of  the  nest  great 
symmetry  and  firmness  as  well  as  softness. 

(lb  b«  eonttBttsd.) 
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AtNB  tiM  N.  T.  KraniBC  Foit. 
CUB  OSLLAB  POPUIiATIOIT. 

It  is  a  well  established  scientifio  fust  that 
light  is  absolately  essential  to  the  growth  of 
animals  as  well  as  of  plants.  When  we  desire 
the  unnatural  deyelopment  of  a  plant,  as  for 
example  chiekory  or  eelcfyi  we  coTcr  it  up  from 
the  effect  of  li^ht  If  we  wish  to  secure  an 
abnormal  secretion  of  fat  in  an  animal,  like  the 
pig,  we  fyd  it  in  a  half  darkened  pen.  Only 
Boshrooms,  fungi,  infasoriai  moaaaS|  diatoms. 


poisonous  weeds,  hybrid  plants,  unnatural  mon- 
sters, lurk  and  flourish  in  dark  plaoea. 

It  is  known  that  Yegetables  which  begin  to 
sprout  in  cellars  send  forth  poisonous  shoots. 
Draper  has  shown  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  luminous  rays,  plants  give  off  oxygen  gas 
and  destroy  carbonic  acid.  They  exhale  oxygen 
in  the  light  and  assimilate  carbon.  A  plant  is 
the  child  of  the  son,  depending  upon  it  for  its 
birth,  nutrition  and  growth.  Respiration  is  the 
gentle  combustion  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen, 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  burn- 
ing lamp. 

In  respiration  and  vegetation  it  is  the  at- 
mospheric air  that  furnishes  the  oxygen  and 
the  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  substance  of  the 
animal,  its  very  blood,  supports  the  combastion, 
and  if  the  loss  incurred  is  not  restored  by  food 
the  oil  will  soon  be  wanting  in  the  lamp,  and 
the  animal  will  perish,  as  the  lamp  goes  out 
when  its  oil  is  exhausted.  But  food  alone, 
either  for  the  plant  or  animal,  is  not  sufficient 
to  sustain  life.  The  plant  cannot  secrete  its 
food  in  the  dark,  and  it  has  been  found  that  res* 
piration  cannot  be  healthfully  carried  on  with- 
out the  light. 

A  long  series  of  observations  have  been  made 
by  Moleschott  to  show  that  the  same  animal, 
placed  alternately  in  the  dark  and  id  the  light, 
gives  off  one-third  more  carbonic  acid  from  its 
langs  in  the  light  than  it  does  in  the  dark,  and 
that  its  growth  and  strength  are  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  the  respired  gas.  A  plant 
becomes  white  and  fragile  in  a  cellar,  and  a 
twining  plant  forgets  its  nature  in  the  dark, 
and  grows  up  a  straight  stalk. 

The  observations  made  upon  plants  and  ani- 
mals apply  to  man.  The  same  laws  of  growth 
obtain  in  his  case. 

Where  a  plant  will  not  grow  man  will  not 
grfiw.  .  Where  a  lamp  is  extinguished  the  lamp 
of  life  will  also  go  out.  There  are  other  causes 
which  render  subterranean  dwellings  unhealthy 
— these  are  the  dampness,  the  foul  gases  from 
sewers,  and  the  laok  of  ventilation*  It  has 
been  found  that  a  close  proximity  to  surface 
water  exposes  persons  fatally  to  the  attack  of 
such  diseases  as  the  cholera.  There  needs  no 
law  to  prevent  the  farmer  and  gardener  from 
sowing  their  seed  in  places  where  it  will  not 
grow,  buta  law  to  prevent  landlords  from  sowing 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  nourishing  a  sickly, 
perishing  class  of  population,  by  shutting  them 
up  in  unwholesome  cellars,  may  well  merit  our 
attention. 

Business  men  need  to  be  cautioned  against 
the  dismal,  damp,  dingy,  dungeon  like  offices, 
down  town,  out  of  which  can  be  seen  to, issue 
every  day  pale,  cadaverous,  nervous  people, 
who  pay  enormous  rents  for  these  holes,  and 
larger  doctor's  bills,  while  they  are  working 
hani  to  support  their  families.     If  sunlight 
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yme  for  9»W,  wd  everybody  kiiov  ik»  Talnc^  U 
wodd  bring  a  h^h  pri#e  on'Changei  but  being 
cheap,  aad  ita  value  not  anderstood,  no  o^e 
wiil  pay  a  dimiB  for  a  single  ray. 

Lei  tboBe  who  love  darknees  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  enjoy  it  to  their  saUsfaotion ;  but 
it  is  a  pubUo  injury  that  men,  taking  advantage 
of  the  poverty  and  neoeseitieA  of  their  fellows, 
should  sell  darkness  and  dis^e,  as  they  are 
sold,  at  high  rates,  to  the  thousands  who  in 
this  ei^  live  in  oellaro. 
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ON   THS  INYISIBLE  RATS  OF  THE  SLEOTEIG 

LIGHT. 
(Ooneluded  from  pMge  207.) 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  out  off 
the  luminous  portion  of  the  decomposed  beam 
by  an  opaque  screen,  allowing  the  non- luminous 
portion  to  pass  by  its  edge.  We  might  theu 
operate  at  pleasure  upon  the  latter ; — ^reflect  it, 
refract  it,  concentrate  it.  This  would  be  a  per- 
fectly philosophical  way  of  detaching  the  light 
frx>m  the  heat,  but  with  out  present  means  we 
could  not  thus  obtain  a  quantity  of  heat  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  results  intended  to  be  ex- 
hibited before  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse. 
Another  plan  consists  in  following  up  a  mode 
of  experiment  initiated  by  Sir  William  Hersohel. 
He  examined  the  transmission  of  solar  heat 
through  glasses  of  various  colors,  through  bUck 
muslin  and  other  substances,  which  intercepted 
a  large  portion  of  the  solar  light  Melloni  sub- 
sequently discovered  that  lampblack,  and  also  a 
kind  of  black  glass,  while  perfectly  opaque  to 
light,  transmitted  a  considerable  quantity  of  radi- 
ant heat.  In  Professor  Tyndall's  ''  Lectures  on 
Heat,''  given  at  the  Boyal  Institution  in  1862, 
and  since  made  public,  experiments  with  these 
bodies  are  described.  It  was  while  conversing 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Warren  De  U  Bue,  in  the 
autumn  of  lb61,  on  the  possibility  of  siftingy 
by  absorbents,  the  light  of  a  beam  from  itn  heatj 
that  Professor  Tyndall  first  learned  that  carbon 
was  the  substance  which  rendered  Melloni's  glass 
opaque.  This  fact  was  of  peculiar  interest  to 
him,  for  it  and  others  seemed  to  extend  to  solid 
bodies  a  law  which  he  had  detected  two  years 
pceviously  in  his  experiments  on  gases  and  va- 
pors, and  which  showed  that  elemetUarjf  gases 
wpre  highly  transparent,  while  compound  gases 
were  all  more  or  less  opaque — many  of  them, 
indeed,  almost  perfectly  opaque — ^to  invisible 
ri|dian t  heat.  T  he  enormous  difference  existing 
between  elementary  and  compound  gases,  aa  re- 
gards their  opacity  to  radiant  heat,  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  facts  :-r-For  every  ray  intercept- 
ed in  a  tube  four  feet  long,  by  a  certain  measure 
of  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  transpa- 
rent ammonia  strikes  down  7,260  r^ys,  defiant 
gas  7,950,  while  transparent  snlphurous  acid 
destroys  8,800. 

In  Professor  Tyndal)'s  fiza^  ^^yperiments  on 


the  invisible  radiations  of  the  eleetiia  Uglt^. 
black  glass  waa  the  substance  made  use  o£ 
The  specimens,  however,  which  he  was  able  to 
obtain,  destroyed,  along  with  the  visible,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  invisible  radiatioa« 
But  the  discovery  of  the  deportment  of  element- 
ary gases  directed  his  attention  to  pther  siniple 
substances.  He  exi^mined  sulphur  dissolved  in 
bbulphide  of  carbon,  and  found  it  almost  per*. 
fectly  transparent  to  th/s  inv^ible  rays.  He 
also  examined  the  element  bromine,  and  fiomd 
that  notwithstanding  its  dark  color,  it  was  emi- 
nently transparent  to  the  nltra^red  rays.  Lfkj* 
era  of  this  substance,  for  example,  which  en- 
tirely cut  off  all  the  light  of  a  brilliant  ^ 
flame,  transmitted  its  invisible  radiant  heat  with 
freedom.  Finally,  he  tried  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  arrived  at  the  ex- 
traordinary result  that  a  quantity  of  dissolved 
iodine  sufficiently  opaqi^  to  out  off  the  liigM 
of  the  mid- day  sun  was,  within  the  limita  of  #x* 
periment,  absolutely  transparent  to  invisible  m* 
diant  heat 

This  then  is  the  substance  by  which  the  in- 
visible rays  of  the  electric  light  m^  be  alnoal 
perfectly  detached  from  the  visible  ones.  Con- 
centrating by  a  small  glass  mirror,  silvered  in 
front,  the  rays  emitted  by  the  carbon  pointa  of 
the  electric  lamp,  we  obtain  a  nonvergent  eona 
of  light.  Interposing  in  the  path  of  this  conk- 
centrated  beam  a  cell  containing  the  opaqoa 
solution  of  iodine,  the  light  of  the  cone  is  utter- 
ly destroyed,  while  its  invisible  rays  areacaroelyi 
if  at  all,  meddled  with.  These  converge  to  a 
focus,  at  which,  though  nothing  can  be  seen,  even 
in  the  darkest  room,  the  following  series  of  ef- 
fects may  be  produced  : — 

When  a  piece  of  black  paper  is  placed  in  ihe 
focus,  it  is  pierced  by  the  invisible  rays,  aa  if  a 
white-  hotspear  had  been  suddenly  driven  through 
it  The  paper  instantly  blazes  without  i^na- 
rent  contact  with  anything  hot 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  placed  at  the  foona 
soon  shows  a  red  hot,  burning  surfi^e,  exte^4* 
ing  over  a  considerable  spaoe  of  the  paper,  which 
finally  bursts  into  flame. 

The  wood  of  a  hat  box  similarly  placed,  if 
rapidly  burnt,  through.  A  pile  of  wood  and 
shavings,  on  which  the  focua  falls,  is  quieUj 
ignited,  and  thus  a  fire  may  be  set  burning  by 
the  invisible  rays. 

A  cigar  or  a  pipe  is  immediately  lighted 
when  placed  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays. 
His  Royai  Highness  the  Oomte  de  Paris  per- 
formed this  experiment  at  Professor  TyndaU'a 
lecture. 

Disks  of  charred  paper  placed  at  the  focua  are 
raised  to  brilliant  ioofndescenoe ;  charcoal  ia 
also  ignited  there. 

A  piece  of  charcoal  suspended  in  a  glaai  re- 
ceiver full  of  oxygen,  ia  set  oi^  fire  at  the  foens^ 
burpiiig  with  the  splendor  e3i^ibite4  bj  thi^i^n^ 
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ID  an  ataiosphere  of  oxygen.  Tbe  in- 
Tisible  nys,  tbongh  they  have  passed  through 
the  receiver,  still  retain  soffioient  power  to  ren- 
der the  nharooal  within  it  rad«hot. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  ex- 
pMed  w  the  dark  fomis,  throagh  the  ignition 
of  its  envelope. 

A  strip  of  blaokened  linc-foil  plaeed  at  the 
foens  is  pierced  and  inflamed  by  the  invisible 
rtys.  By  gradoally  drawing  the  strip  tbrongh 
the  fbeus,  it  may  he  kept  blaxing  with  its  ohar- 
letoristie  pnrple  light  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  experiment  is  particularly  beautifal. 

Magnesium  wire,  presented  suitably  to  the 
foeusy  bums  with  almost  intolerable  bril- 
liaaey. 

The  effects  thus  far  described  are,  in  part, 
doe  to  chemical  action.     The  substances  placed 
It  the  dark  focus  are  oxidisable  ones,  which, 
when  heated  sufficiently,  are  attacked  by  the 
atmospheric  oxygen,  ordinary  combustion  being 
the  result     But  the  experiments  may  be  freed 
from  this  impurity.    A  thin  plate  of  charcoal, 
pltoed  m  vacuOf  is  raised  to  incandescence  at 
the  focus  of  invisible  rays.     Ohemical  action  is 
here  entirely  excluded.    A  thin  plate  of  silver 
or  oopoer,  with  its  surface  slightly  tarnished  by 
the  sulphide  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  diminish  its 
reflective    power,  is  raised  to  incandescence 
either  in  vacuo  or  in  air.      With  sufficient 
battery- power  and  proper  concentration,  a  plate 
of  platinsed  platinum  is  rendered  white-hot  at 
the  focus  of  invisible  rays ;  and  when  the  incan- 
descent platinum  ia  looked  at  through  a  prism, 
its lifht  yields  a  complete  and.brilliant  spectrum. 
Ia  sD  these  cases  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a 
perfectly   invisible  image  of  the  coal  points 
formed  by  the  mirror;    and   no  experiment 
hitherto  made  illustrates  the  identity  of  light 
and  heat  more  forcibly  than  this  one.    When 
the  plate  of  metal  or  of  charcoal  is  placed  at 
the  foous^  the  invisible  image  raises  is  to  incan- 
deseence,   and   thus  prints  itself  visibly  upon 
the  plate.     On  drawing  the  coal  points  apart,  or 
on  causing  them  to  approach  each  other,  the 
thermograph  of  the  points  follows  their  motion. 
By  oottiqg  the  plate  of  carbon  along  the  boun- 
dary of  the  thermograph,  we  may  obtain  a 
leoond  pair  of  coal  points,  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  original  ones,  bat  turned  upside  down ; 
and  thus  by  the  rays  of  the  one  pair  of  coal 
points,  which  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision, 
ve  may  cause  a  second  pair  to  emit  all  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum. 

The  ultra-red  radiation  of  the  electric  light 
is  known  to  consist  of  ethereal  undulations  of 
greater  lengthy  and  slower  periods  of  recurrence, 
than  those  which  excite  vision.  Wheli,  there* 
fore,  those  long  waves  impinge  upon  a  plate  of 
platinum,  and  raise  it  to  incandescence,  their 
period  of  vibration  is  changed.  The  waves 
eautjled  by  the  platinuni  aje  aberta,  and  of 


more  tapid  recurrence  than  those  fftlling  npoif 
it,  the  refrangibility  being  thereby  raised,  and 
the  invbible  rays  rendered  visible.  Thirteen 
years  ago,  Professor  Stokes  published  the  noUe 
discovery  that  by  the  agency  of  sulphate  o£ 
quinine,  and  various  other  substances,  the  ultra-i 
violet  ray  of  the  spectrum  could  be  rendered 
visible.  These  invisible  rays  of  high  refrangi- 
bititj,  impinging  upon  a  proper  medium,  cause 
the  molecules  of  that  medium  to  oscillate  in^ 
slower  periods  than  those  of  the  incident  wavea. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  the  invisible  rays  are 
rendered  vbible  by  the  lowering  of  their  re- 
ftangibility ;  while  in  the  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  the  ultra-red  ngrs  are  rendered 
visible  by  the  raising  of  their  refraoffibility*. 
To  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  PnK 
fessor  Stokes,  the  term  fkioregcence  has  been 
applied  by  their  discoverer,  and  to  the  phenome- 
na brought  forward  at  tbe  Royal  Society,  and, 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Professor  Tyndail  prt^ 
poses  to  apply  the  term  cahretoenee. 

It  was  the  discovery,  more  than  three  yearr 
ago,  of  a  substance  opaque  to  light,  and  alinos^ 
perfectly  transparent   to  radiant  heat — ^a  sub-*, 
stance  which  cut  the  visible  spectrum  of  the- 
electric  light  shortly  off  at  the  extremity  of  tfce 
red,  and  left  the  ultra-red  radiation  almost  un- 
touched, that  led  Professor  Tyndall  to  tbe  fore** 
going  results.     Th^  lay  directly  in  the  path^ 
of  his  investigation,  and  it  was  only  the  diverw 
sioB  of  his  attention  to  subjects  of  more  imme- 
diate interest  that  prevented  him  from  reaching, 
much  earlier,  the  point  which  he  has  now  at- 
tained.    On  this,  however,  Professor  Tyndall 
can  found  no  claim,  and  the  idea  of  rendering 
ultra»red  rays  visible,  though  arrived  act  inde- 
pendently, does  not  by  right  belong  to  him. 
The  right  to  a  scientific  idea  or  discovery  is  se- 
cured by  the  act  of  publication,  and,  in  virtue  of 
such  an  act,  priority  of  the  conception  as  regarde. 
the  conversion  of  heat-rays  into  light-rays,  be- 
longs indisputably  to  Dr.  Akin.    At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  assembled  at  New; 
Castle  in  1863,  he  proposed  three  experiments  by  ^ 
which  he  intended  to  solve  this  question.    He 
aflerwards  became  associated  with  an  aecem- 
plished  man  of  science,  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Oxford^ 
and  jointly  with  him  pursued  the  enquiry.  Two 
out  of  the  three  experiments  proposed  at  New» 
oaatle  by  Dr«  Akin  are  quite  impracticable.  Ia 
the  third  it  was  proposed  to  concentrate  by  a  laige 
burning  mirror  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  cut  off  the 
luminous  portion  of  tbe  radiation  by  '*  proper  ab^. 
sorbents,''  and  then  to  qperate  with  the  oDSCure 
rays.     Dr.  Akin  employed  in  his  experimenta  a 
mirror  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  but  he  has 
hitherto  failed  to  realize  his  idea.  With  a  mirror 
four  inches  in  diameter,  the  radiant  source  with, 
which  his  researches  had  rendered  him  familiaa»- 
and  a  substance  which  he  had  himself  diseoft* 
ered,  to  filter  the  beam  .of  the  electrie  hmif. 
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ProBesaor  Tjndall  obtained  all  the  resolte  aboTe 
deeeribed. 


ITEMS. 

The  President  has  approved  the  bill  anthoriziDg 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  and  carry  into 
effect  sach  orders  and  regQlations  of  qnarantine  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper  in  aid  of  State 
or  manicipal  authorities,  to  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  cholera  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Alpinb  Items. — M.  Blatter,  one  of  the  three  me- 
teorologists wbo  have  passed  the  winter  in  a  part  of 
tin  Mfttterhorn,  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
Ihe  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  observations,  has 
just  descended  to  the  village  of  Melringen.  He  re- 
ports that  his  brother  and  himself  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  while  their  companion,  an  Italian,  suffered 
severely  from  the  climate.  The  greatest  cold  bad 
been  19^  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit;  as  re- 
Motly  as  the  24th  of  March,  the  temperature  was 
13  9-10  R.  The  average  throughout  the  winter  was 
16  deg.  R.  (4  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.)  Their  pro- 
visions had  consisted  of  meat  from  the  Valais,  dried 
in  the  air,  which  bad  remained  almost  perfectly 
sweet.  The  only  living  creatures  the  observers  had 
seen  were  choueas,  (a  kind  of  jackdaw,)  which  flew 
arooAd  the  hut  without  the  slightest  timidity. 

GosGBSSS. — A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate, 
aad  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to 
donate  public  lands  to  the  several  States  which  may 
provide  agricultural  colleges  for  the  education  of 
colored  persons.  The  joint  resolution  in  regard  to 
railroad  communication  was  taken  up  as  it  passed 
the  House,  and,  after  discussion,  passed  as  amended. 
The  act  continuiog  in  force  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
was  received  from  the  House  and  referred  to  the 
Military  Committee. 

In  the  House,  among  many  other  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, the  following  were  adopted:  A  resolution 
directing  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  all  but  one  district 
oonrt  in  the  United  States  in  all  States  which  are 
entitled  to  no  more  than  seven  members  in  Congress ; 
also  one  recommending  a  chan$(e  in  the  system  of 
paying  drawbacks  on  imported  goods.  The  bill  to 
continue  in  force  and  amend  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
bill  was  passed. 

Ihoiams. — Advices  from  Fort  Laramie  say  that  the 
Indians  are  congregating  there  in  large  numbers  to 
attend  the  pending  treaty  at  that  place.  About 
twenty  thousand  are  already  there,  chiefly  from  the 
Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and  Sioux.  Their  destitution 
makes  them  anxious  for  peaoe,  but  they  strenuously 
claim  that  the  territory  along  the  Smoky-hill  route 
must  be  left  to  them  for  herding  grounds,  and  it  is 
thought  that  unless  this  is  done  they  will  continue 
to  be  troublesome.  Their  condition  at  the  fort  is 
deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

Thi  Fbiidmbn.— a  most  favorable  measure  for  the 
Freedmen  has  passed  both 'Houses,  and  now  awaits 
the  President's  signature.  It  extends  the  provisions 
of  the  Homestead  law  over  the  public  lands  of  the 
late  rebellious  States,  giving  eighty  acres  to  each 
actual  settler,  without  distinction  of  color,  and  re- 
ducing the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  patent  to  ^5.00. 
It  also  provides  that  these  lands  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  no  other  way. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  recently  reoeiv«dt 
from  the  Southern  States  highly  satisfactory  ac- 
counts of  the  operations  of  its  officers  and  the  whites 
mad  the  frepdmeo.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
work  harmoniously  together.  The  condition  of  the 
cotton  and  gmin  crops  is  flattering,  and  it  is  be- 
liejred  .that  the  yield  of  the  former  will  be  much 


larger  than  the  exhibit  of  last  year.    This  is  owing 

principally  to  the  successful  working  of  the  paid- 
labor  system  of  the  freed  race.  In  some  portions  of 
the  States  great  destitution  prevails  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  supply  of  rations  on  band  is  inade- 
quate to  the  emergency. 
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R  SALS,  at  OiBee  of  frimda*  IntoUigraMr,  144  N, 

At  Office. 


Joomal  of  John  Ooaily $2^ 

**         JobnWoolman 100 

**           Hngh  Judge 100 

FrtondiP  MinslUny,  11  voU 800 

Oneeopjf  Job  Soou*s  Worki 400 

Coburn'i  ReTiaw 60 

WorkB <^ Immc  Pennington 600 

GonTvrmtiona.  Ac,  by  Tbos.  Btory —  •  >  •  1  00 

Htetory  of  Dvlawaie  Ooontgr SOO 

Testaoient— Marot's  JidiUon 100 

Letters  by  Ann  Wtlioii 75 

DleMrtation  OB  ChftetUm  NlnUtry 60 

Law'i  Addren  to  the  CIeiiK7 40 

Bvenlngfl  with  John  Woolman 60 

The  Ooudllator 90 

The  Children*!  Friend 16 

Sormon  by  Wm.  Dewibory  (1868) 6 

Cbild'i  Book  of  Nature— ^  parta S  06 

Kay'e  Reader  and  Defloei^  ]»rt« 86 

Winnowed  Wheat 100 

Priacilia  CadwalhMier 60 

Oonreraation  on  the  Qnertea 80 

Devotional  Poetry,  Teetimoniee  of  Truth,  TMaraiy 
Ftetry,  O&rda,  &c.  Mc 

eotfi). 


Seventh  8t 
JSy  atoO. 
$S40 
1» 
190 
080 
4  78 


•  00 
120 
880 
140 
00 

eo 
oe 


8 

800 

100 

128 

00 

40 


CSDA&  OOTTAOB,  Penneylvanla  Avenne^  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.* 
Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  auosU  aXter  Seventh 
let,  1806.    Termi  $16. 
00xt714.  M.  K.  OflAinuB. 
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ALL  PAFJfiKl— iVtoe  reduced  to  Til,  18  and  20  ete.  Void 
and  Glaied  Paper  Haogingt  redneed.  Linen  Window 
Sliadea  and  J^lztaree,  of  neat  aeetgns  and  all  nsei.  JJj  pfieee 
are  modenta.    Work  done  in  tbe  country,    call  at 

•  JL  8.  JoBMnov's  **  UmoM  Squaes"  Sirot, 

Ko.  10^  Spring  Garden  St  below  11th,  Phila. 

BifiODlNO  and  V£ATHKB  Warehouae,  Tenth  St.,  Ulow  Arch. 
iTcather  fiede.  Boletera,  Pillows,  MattreMee,  of  aU  kind»; 
islanketi,  OomfimaDlee,  Counteipattea,  white  aud  ooJored ;  Spilnf 
Bedi;  Spring  Oota;  Iron  Bedateade;  Cuahiona,  ana  ail  uthar 
articles  in  tlia  line  of  bnsinees.  Amo«  Uillboeh, 

619  12t  Mo  44  North  Tentb  Strent,  below  Arck. 

ritHOMAS  W.  STUOKMY  is  prepared  toexecateSook,Gai4»a3i4 
X  Job  Printing  at  Mo  684  \>  ea?er  St.,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
and  Qreen  and  Coates.  Priends'  Printing  dealnid.  Orders  sanS 
by  post  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  frlO  vt 

HOClfi&Y  AMD  PKOVISIOM  STOttK.— Ihe  subacriben,  fawring 
taken  the  Store  at  M.  K.  cor.  Sixth  and  Buttonwood  alMats^ 
would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  Public  gvnerallj  to 
their  JTMsh  stoak  of  Staple  and  Panqy  tirooeiiea,  which  they  wUl 
sell  at  prices  suiting  the  decline  in  guld.  tiood  Country  prodw 
taken  in  exchange,  at  bast  market  rates.  Olatton  X.  ILunaL 
612 10  4Mst.  Joseph  G.  Haius. 

BA.  WILDMAM,  Dealer  in  Hovaa-FuaauHXHe  tiotme.  A  gen*. 
•  ral  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Wan^  J». 
panned  and  Brltannki  Ware^  Cutlery,  Spoonsi  At^  No.  926  Sprina 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia. 4ffllOtpt^ 

CHKSTKilPIBLP  BOA&DING  SCHOOL  fOK  B0T8,  sitaated  «• 
the  Crosswlclu  Koad,  three  miles  from  Bordeotown,  N.  J. 
The  Vilty-Seoond  Session  of  this  Institution  will  oonunenoa  oa 
the  21st  of  Sth  mo.,  1860,  and  conHnue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  tBft. 
Iter  f^irther  particulars  addrees  UfMKT  W.  Bimwat. 

4708 1 8807  pmnupa  in.    Grosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Oo^  MJ. 

WM.  HSAOOOK,  Oeneml  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  Nona 
Ninth  Streets— A  general  aseortment  of  ready*madaObaBiu 
and  every  requisite  ibr  minerals  fhrniehed. 

Being  antrasted  with  the  oversight  of  «*  Fair  Hill*'  Bvrlal 
Oronnd,— Funerals,  and  all  other  businees  oonaeoled  with  tha 
grouBd,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly .  w  a  s  m  p. 

EW  ARTlOLIBS^The  Graduated  Measun  and  Funnal  emB- 
_  bined,  Buss'  Scissor  Sharpeners,  2<pring  ScUuora  lor  8ewin« 
Machines,  the  Gluteh  Braoe,  wkilch  does  not  require  the  Mtts  te 
be  fitted  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slioer,  for  beets,  oaaambar*. 
Ac    For  sale  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

.     .  TB1FK4V  a  BlAW, 

810tf.        No.  886  (Eigfat  Thlr^Five)  Market  St.,  below  NinOi. 
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Dim)  AND  PUBLISHSD  BT  AN  A8800IATI0N 

OV  FRIENDS. 


•OmUnOATIOHl   must  BB  ADDRISSBD  AMD  PATXBBTS 

MADB  TO 
SHMOR  COMI.T9  AOKNVy 
At  FiUiMtlom  Ottoo,  Vo.144  North  Sorentk  itratt, 

A  VBW  POOBt  MMUtW  BAOI. 

Open  ftt>m  8' A.M.  vnUl  6  PJf. 

TIKM8:— PATABLJE   IN    ADTANOB. 

Tte  Pfeiptr  li  iMoad  eTery  SeTanth-day,  *t  Three  DoUan  jmt 
mum.  |U0  fcr  dnba;  or,  §om  eoptoa  Ibr  |10. 

AiBQti  fiir  aulM  wUl  Iw  expeeted  to  pay  for  the  entlr«  Olob. 

Tto  PoaCace  on  this  paper,  paid  in  adranee  at  the  offloe  where 
ilireeuheJ.  to  —y  part  of  the  United  Btatea,  la  20  eeota  ayear. 

AQgara.    Joeeph  SL  Ooho,  Hem  Tark. 

Heary  nnydoek,  JffrodKya,  N.  T. 

Be^J.  Strmtton,  Rtekmmd,  Md. 

WiUiani  M.  Charchmao,  Jndiamajftiit,  htd,   " 

Janwa  Boiynea,  BaJltaiore,  Mi, 


A  BRIEF  MSMOIB  OT  ISAAO  PENINGTON. 

He  WB8  the  eldest  8on  of  Isaac  PeDiogtoD, 
Binj  jears  an  alderman  of  Loodon,  and,  for 
two  years  stieeessivelj,  mayor  of  the  city.  He 
WIS  bom  aboat  the- year  1617:  his  education 
wassoitable  to  his  quality  amongst  men,  having 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  and  universities 
of  his  own  ooantry,  joined  with  the  conversation 
of  some  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  his 
time.  He  arrived  at  manhood,  at  a  period 
when  England  was  agitated  with  the  tempest 
of  civil  commotion,  by  means  of  the  discord  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament;  and  as 
the  fiither  of  Penington  was  himself  a  warm 
ptrtisaB,  in  a  conspicuous  station,  and  intrusted 
with  concerns  of  considerable  importance,  the 
lOD,  had  his  temper  inclined  him,  might  proba- 
bly soon  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  repub- 
lic. But  he  refused  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  world,  and  chose  rather  a  life  dedicated  to 
religion  and  retirement.  Having  received  im- 
pressions of  piety  very  early,  they  had  so  good 
an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  was  preserved  from 
the  evils  of  the  age,  and  became  the  wonder  of 
his  kindred  and  ftimiliars,  for  his  awful  life  and 
frequent  retirements,  hb  declining  company, 
that  might  interrupt  his  meditations,  and  his 
being  disposed  to  a  life  of  mourning.  Yet  this 
lorrow  did  not  flow  from  a  sense  of  fbrmer  vices, 
fbc  he  was  inclined  to  virtue  from  his  child- 
hood ;  but  with  Habahkuk,  from  the  dread  he 
had  of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  his  desire  to 
ftad  a  resting  place  in  the  great  day  of  trouble. 


OONTXITTS. 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  Taaac  Penington 

Aneleatand  Modem  FHenda 

''What  wiU  It  proat  %  nan,  if  he  ahaU  gate  the  whole  world, 

and  kMehleownaonl"* • 

Dr.  John  KItto •^...  881 

BDITOaiAL    

OarruAEXM 

Controvert 

The  DIaoorery  of  a  New  Star 

Are  the  Planeta  InhahiUhle 

POBTET '• 

Ih  theHemloeka 

Oo  Elation  of  Mind 

Review  of  the  Weathw,  to.,  itrllJIh  Month 

Clinhing  Plants • 

iTMMB - 

—  -■■    '  ■-■•-   '  ■  ■  ■  -> 

In  the  midst  of  which  exercises,  nothing  gate 
ease  or  comfort  but  the  smiles  of  Qod's  counte- 
nance upon  his  soul. 

About  the  year  1648,  he  married  Mary,  the 
widow  of  Sir  William  Springett,  a  religious 
woman ;  but  he  oontinoed  in  a  seeking  state  for 
some  years  after;    till  at  length  he  was  con* 
vinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  professed 
by  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  joined  him* 
self  to  this  society  about  1658,  being  then  forty- 
one  years  of  age.     Neither  his  worldly  station, 
the  most  considerable  of  anj  that  had  closed 
with  this  way,  nor  the  debasement  it  brought 
upon  his  learning  and  wisdom,  nor  yet  that  re- 
proach and  loss  which  attended  hb  public  es* 
pousing  of  it,  did  deter  him  from  owning  and 
embracing  it.     Thus  parting  with  all,  he  re- 
ceived a  new  stock  from  heaven,  wherein  the 
Lord  prospered  him  ;  the  dew  of  heaven  rested 
upon  his  branch  and  root,  and  he  grew  rich  and 
fruitful  in  heavenly  treasure^  full  oflove, patience, 
and  long  suffering,  and  exemplary  in  hb  duty 
to  Ood  and  men. 

As  it  was  given  to  him  to  belieye  in  Chi:ist, 
80  he  had  also  to  suffer  for  hb  sake ;  his  im- 
prisonments were  many,  and  some  of  them  long, 
which  he  underwent  with  great  constancy  and 
quietness  of  mind ;  first  in  the  year  1661,  ii 
Aylesbury  gaol,  for  worshipping  God  in  hb 
own  house ;  and  endured  great  hardship  for 
seyenteen  weeks,  in  a  cold  incommodious  room, 
without  a  chimney,  great  part  of  the  time  in. 
winter ;  from  which  usage  hb  body  contracted 
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80  great  a  disorder,  that  for  several  weeks  after, 
he  was  not  able  to  turn  himself  in  bed.  Ho 
was  imprisoned  five  times  after  this,  on  account 
of  his  religions  profession ;  and  being  of  a  tender 
constitution,  was  in  danger  of  losing  bis  life 
from  the  hardship  he  endured.  Thos  through 
many  tribulations  did  he  enter  the  kingdom, 
having  been  long  exercised,  tried,  and  approved 
of  the  Lord.  As  his  outward  man  grew  in 
years,  his  inward  man  grew  in  grace,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  Redeemer ;  for  it  was  obscrv> 
able  among  them  that  knew  him  in  his  declin> 
ing  time,  that  when  -the  candle  of  his  natural 
life  burnt  dimmer,  his  soul  waxed  stronger,  and 
like  a  replenished  lamp,  shone  with  greater 
lustre;  his  profession  being  adorned  by  a  life 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  constant  practioe 
of  what  he-  rocommended  to  others.  Many  were 
the  gifts  God  honored  him  with,  which  he  made 
use  of,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Oiver.  Being 
thus  fit  to  live,  he  was  prepared  to  die,  which 
was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
8th  month)  1679. 

This  truly  experienced  man  having  given  some 
brief  sketches  of  the  deep  exercises  and  conflicts 
which  his  soul  passed  under,  in  his  search  after 
and  attainment  of  the  knowledge  of  the  way, 
the  truth  and  the  life,  it  may  be  acceptable  and 
instructive  to  many,  thus  to  view  and  ponder 
his  steps  as  expressed  in  his  own  ianguago. 

'^  My  heart  from  my  childhood  was  ppinted 
towards  the  Lord,  whom  I  feared,  and  longed 
afte'r  from  my  tender  years ;  wherein  I  felt, 
that  I  eould  not  be  satisfied  with,  nor  indeed 
seek  after  the  things  of  this  perishing  world, 
which  naturally  pass  away  j  but  I  desired  true 
sense  of,  and  unity  with,  that  which  abideth 
forever.  There  was  somewhat  indeed^  then 
sttU  within  me,  even  the  seed  of  eternity,  which 
leavened  and  balanced  my  spirit  almost  con- 
tinually ;  but  I  knew  it  not  distinctly,  so  as  to 
turn  to  it,  and  to  give  up  to  it,  entirely  and 
undentandingly. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  I  earnestly  sought 
after  the  Lord,  applying  myself  to  hear  sermons, 
and  reading  the  best  books  I  could  meet  with, 
but  especially  the  Scriptures,  which  were  very 
sweet  and  savory  to  me  :  Yea  I  very  earnestly 
desired,  and  pressed  after  the  knowledge  of  the 
Soriptures,  but  was  much  afraid  of  receiving 
men  s  interpretations  of  them,  or  of  fastening 
any  interpretation  upon  them  myself:  but 
waited  much,  and  prayed  much,  that  from  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  I  might  receive  the  true 
understanding  of  them,  and  that  he  would 
chiefly  endue  md  with  that  knowledge,  which  I 
might  feel  sanctifying  and  saving.  And  in- 
deed I  did  sensibly  receive  of  his  love,  of  his 
mercy,  and  of  his  grace,  which  I  felt  still  freely 
to  move  towards  me ;  and  at  seasons  when  I 
was  most  filled  with  the  sense  of  my  own  un* 


worthiness,  and  had  least  expectations  of  the 
manifestation  of  them. 

But  I  was  exceedingly  entangled  about 
Election  and  Reprobation,  having  drank  in  thai 
doctrine,  according  as  it  was  then  hold  forth  by 
the  strictest  of  those  that  were  termed  Puxitana; 
and  as  then  seemed  to  be  very  manifest  and 
positive,  from  Rom.  ix.  &c.,  fearing  lest,  not- 
withstanding all  my  desires  and  seeking  after 
the  Lord,  he  might  in  his  decree  have  passed 
me  by  ',  and  I  felt  it  would  be  bitter  to  me  to 
bear  his  wrath,  and  be  separated  from  his  leva 
for  evermore :  yet  if  he  had  so  decreed,  it  would 
be,  and  I  should,  notwithstanding  these  fair  be- 
ginnings and  hopes,  fall  away  and  perish  at  last. 
In  this  great  trouble  and  grief,  which  was 
much  added  to,  by  not  finding  the  spirit  of  G-od 
so  in  mo,  and  with  me,  as  I  had  read  and  be- 
lieved the  former  Christiana  had  it,  and  is 
mourning  over  and  grappling  with  seoret  cor- 
ruptions and  temptations,  I  spent  many  years, 
and  fell  into  great  weakness  of  body  ;  and, 
often  castiog  myself  upon  my  bed,  did  wring 
my  hands  and  weep  bitterly ;  begging  earnestly 
of  tHe  Lord  daily,  that  I  might  be  pitied  by 
him,  and  helped  against  my  enemies,  and  be 
made  comformable  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  by 
his  own  renewing  power.  And  indeed  at  last, 
when  my  nature  was  almost  spent,  and  the  pit 
of  despair  was  even  closing  its  mouth  upon  me, 
mercy  sprang,  'and  deliverance  came,  and  the 
Lord  my  God  owned  me,  and  sealed  his  love 
unCo  me,  and  light  sprang  within  me :  wbijh 
made  not  only  the  Scriptures,  but  the  veiy 
creatures  glorious  in  my  eye  ;  so  that  every- 
thing was  sweet  and  pleasant  and  lightsome 
round  about  me.  But  I  soon  felt  that  this  es- 
tate was  too  high  and  glorious  for  me,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  abide  in  it,  it  so  overcame  my 
natural  spirits.  Wherefore,  blessing  the  name 
of  the  Lord  for  his  great  goodness  to  me,  I 
prayed  unto  him  to  take  that  from  jne  which  I 
was  not  able  to  bear ;  and  to  give  me  such  a 
proportion  of  his  light  and  presence,  as  was 
suitable  to  my  present  state,  and  might  fit  me 
for  his  service.  Whereupon  this  was  presently 
removed  from  me  j  yet  a  savor  remained  with 
mCf  wherein  1  had  sweetness,  and  comfort,  aod 
refreshment,  for  a  long  season. 

But  my  mind  did  not  then  know  how  to  turn 
to  and  dwell  with  that  which  gave  me  the  savor ; 
nor  rightly  to  read  what  God  did  daily  write 
in  my  heart ;  which  sufliciently  manifested  its- 
self  to  be  of  him,  by  its  living  virtue,  and  pure 
operation  upon  me.  But  I  looked  upon  the 
Scriptures  to  be  my  rule,  and  so  would  weigh 
the  inward  appearances  of  God  to  me,  by  what 
was  outwardly  written ;  and  durst  not  receiTe 
anything  from  God  immediately,  as  it  sprang 
from  the  fountain,  but  only  in  that  mediate 
way.  Herein  did  I  limit  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel^  apd  exceedingly  hurt  my  own  soul,  as  I 
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tfienruda  Mt,  &b4  ertae  to  ond^rsttad.  Yet 
tht  Lord  WM  Undot  to  me,  and  oondeseeoded 
^i^oetdingljj  opening  Soripiiire»  Co  me  freehly 
ererj  day,  teacbtng  and  ioetroeting,  warming 
tod  eomforting  my  heart  thereby.  And  tni]y, 
ke  did  help  me  to  pray,  and  to  believe,  and  to 
love  him  and  hia  appearanoev  in  any  :  yea,  to 
lofe  ail  the  sons  of  men  and  all  hie  eieatnrea, 
vith  a  trae  love.  Bat  that  in  me,  which  knew 
DOt  the  appearaoces  of  the  liord  in  my  spirit, 
but  wonld  limit  him  to  words  of  Seriptnres 
foimeriy  written, — ^that  proceeded  yet  further j 
and  woald  be  raising  a  fabric  of  knowledge  oat 
of  the  SeripUirea,  and  gathering  a  perfect  rale, 

\  as  I  thought,  ooneerning  my  heart,  my  words, 
Dj  ways,  my  worship ;  and  according  to  what 
I  thoB  drank  io,  after  thb  manner,  from  the 
ScriptnrBB,  I  practised,  and  with  mneh  serione- 
aes  of  spirit,  and  prayer  to  Crod^  fell  a  helping 
to  baiki  up  an  independent  congregation, 
wherein  the  saror  of  life  and  the  presence  of 
God  was  fresh  with  me  ^  as  I  beliere  there  are 
foae  yet  alive,  of  thai  congregration,  who  can 
testify.*  This  was  my  state,  when  I  was  smitten, 
broken  and  distrAsed  by  the  Lord,  confounded 
io  wy  worship,  confoanded  in  my  knowledge, 
stripped  of  all  in  one  day,  which  it  is  hard  to 
otter,  and  was  natter  of  amasement  to  all  that 
beheld  me.  I  lay  open  and  naked  to  all  that 
wqhM  inquire  of  me,  and  strive  to  search  out 
what  might  be  the  cause  the  Lord  should 
deal  flo  with  me.  They  would  at  6rst  be  jealous 
that  I  had  sinned  and  provoked  him  so  to  do ; 
but  when  they  had  soarfned  things  thoroughly, 
tod  I  had  opened  my  heart  nakedly  to  l^em, 
I  da  not  remember  any  one  that  ever  retained 
that  sense  ooneerning  me.  My  soul  remem* 
bereth  the  wormwood  and  gall,  the  exceeding 
bitterness  of  that  state,  and  is  still  humbled  in 
Be,  in  the  remembrance  of  it  before  the  Lord. 
Oh  I  how  did  I  wish,  with  Job,  that  I  might 
eoBie  beibre  bim,and  bowingly  plead  with  him } 
for  indeed  I  had  no  sense  of  any  guilt  upon  me, 
bat  was  sick  of  love  towards  him,  and  as  one 
Tioleatiy  rent  from  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  ! 
Ob,  how  gladly  would  I  have  met  with  death ! 
For  I  was  weary  all  the  day  long,  and  afraid  of 
the  night ;  and  weary  also  of  the  night  season, 
tad  afraid  of  the  ensuing  day»  I  remember 
my  grievous  and  bitter  mournings  to  the  Lord. 

I  H^w  often  did  I  say.  Oh  Lord  loAy  ha»i  ihou 
fonakm  me  f  ffAjr  katik  thau-  brohtn  me  to 
piecetT  I  had  no  ddi^t  Uu  thee.  My  h^H 
wm  betUvholfy  to  Berne  thee^  and  thou  ha9t  even 

*  la  aoother  partof  hia  writiogs,  whereia  he  allodes 
to  this  particalar  seasoD,  he  says,  ''  Bat  there  was 
fomewhal  wanting,  and  we  mistook  oar  way,  for 
viwrsai  ve  tboold  have  pressed  forward  loto  the 
ipirit  and  power,  we  ran  too  maoh  ootward  into 
the  letter  and  form ;  and  tbongh  the  Lord  ia  maMj 
things  helped  as,  yet,  therein  he  was  against  ns, 
ftnd  broaght  darkness,  eonfnsion  and  scattering  npon 


JUied  me  aw  appeared  to  my  sense,  hy  many  deep 
€xercwe$  and  experieneee /or  thy  terviee.  Why 
doa  dwu  makome  thmemieeisible.'* 


(Vo  t»  esnttmiedl.)- 

■■■  mm' 


j^ever  too  Late  to  Mend, — As  it  is  never  too 
soon  to  do  goody  so  it  is  never  too  late  to  amend, 
r  will  tberefere  neither  neglect  the  tim» 
present  nor  despair  of  the  time  past,  If  I  had 
been  sooner  good,  I  might,  perhaps  have  been 
better,  if  I  am  longer  bad,  \  shailv  (I  am  sure,) 
be  worse.  That  I  have  stayed  a  long  time  idle 
in  the  market-place  deserves  reprehension  ;  bat 
if  I  am  late  sent  into  the  vineyard,  I  have  en* 
cooragement  to  work,  ^*  I  will  give  unto  this 
last  as  unto  thee." 


ANCIJQNT  AND  MODERN  YRIKNDS. 

The  following  remarks,  which  were  written 
by  a  member  of  our  religious  Society  about 
thirty- five  yean  ago^  may,  I  think,  be  profitably 
perused  at  the  present  time.  For  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  that  a  sad  degeneracy  has  in- 
deed spread  over  us,  when  we  recur  to  the  lau* 
guage  of  Isaac  Pennington  in  describing  the 
faithfuInesB  of  Friends  ia  his  day.  ''  Let  it  be 
lodged  at  over  England,'^  he  says,  '<  which  <rf 
us  80  much  as  mind  these  things  7  Nay,  the 
Lord  knows  that  the  love  of  these  things  is 
daily  rooted  out  of  our  hoarts  more  and  more^ 
and  soe  are  a  people  whom  the  world  cannoi 
charge  toilh  copetommeae  or  love  of  the  worlds 
wherewith  ail  eorle  of  profueore  hitherto  have 
been  too  juetly  ehargeMe*'  S.  fi.  F. 

'<  It  is  well  for  us  who  have  the  privilege  (^ 
membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  fre- 
quently to  look  back  at  th^  origin  of  our  reli^* 
ous  institutions,  and  to  eontemplate  'the  great 
fight  of  afflictions/  the  long  and  painful  suffer- 
ings  through  which  our  fbrefhthers  passed,  and 
by  the  patient  enduranoe  of  which  they  pur- 
obaaed  for  us  those  privileges  and  that  liberty 
of  conscience  whieh  we  now  enjoy.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  set  too  lightly  by  the  profes* 
aion  of  Quakerism,  and  estimate  bo^h  its  princi^ 
pies  and  its  advantages  far  below  their  real  im- 
poftanee. 

''  Could  we  see  a  living  exemplification  of 
tihe  seal  and  pevsevenmee  which  characterised 
Friends  in  the  beginning,— witness  their  con- 
stancy,  and  even  cheerfulness,  when  subjected 
to  the  cruel  ordeal  of  the  scourge  or  the 
atoek»^tbe  -  unshaken  firmness  of  innocent 
prisoners  languishing  in  noisome  dungeons,  for 
conscience'  sake,  during  periods  of  froniN  thlree 
to  nineteen  years,  separated  horn  their  be- 
reaved and  helpless  families,  and  forbidden  to 
contribute  aught  toward  their  support — the 
fkithfulness  of  women  and  ehildrea  in  facing 
the  tempest  of  persecution,-  fearlem  of  suffer- 
ing, in  order  that  they  might  maintain  their  re- 
ligious meetings  when  ail  the  men  were  iok 
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prisoned,  and  the  joy  and  peaoe  with  whioh 
othen  triamphantlj  met  an  ignomiDions- death, 
rather  tban  violate  their  teetimony  to  the  troth 
as  it  is  in  Jesns, — if  the  spirit  of  the  world  has 
not  blanted  oar  sensibilities,  and  rendered  ns 
indifferent  to  the  things  whieh  belong  to  oar 
everlasting  peace,  the  prospect  mnst  snrely  pat 
OS  to  shame,  and  sharply  rebuke  the  lake- 
warmness  and  apathy  of  the  present  day.  The 
profession  of  Quakerism  (is  now  rather  respect- 
Me  than  otherwise ;  and  as  snch  we  are  will- 
ing to  embrace  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  bat  we 
take  care  not  to  render  any  of  its  peonliar 
characteristics  strikingly  obvions  in  oar  con- 
daot,  and  rather  retire  into  the  shade,  as 
though  we  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  our  religion, 
than  nobly  and  fearlessly  act  out  its  require- 
ments. How  delicate  and  refined  have  we  be- 
come—how studious  of  mode  and  polish — how 
eager  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  in  our 
houses  and  farniture  and  persons,  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  world,  for  fear  we  should  be 
thought  narrow  and  bigoted,  or  looked  upon  as 
mean  and  old  fashioned. 

'<  What  would  a  Fox,  or  Burrough,  or  a 
Whitehead  think  of  the  liberal  and  modish 
Quakers  of  the  present  day-*eo  squeamish  of 
obtruding  their  principles  on  the  world,  and  so 
tender  of  coming  in  collision  with  the  preju- 
dices of  other  professors  7  They  would  look 
with  amazement  at  the  magnificence  and  costli- 
ness of  our  establishments,  at  the  sumptuous 
style  of  our  living,  at  the  luxurious  ease  in 
which  our  lives  are  passed,  and  the  courtly 
compliance  and  graceful  air  with  which  we 
shake  hands  with  the  world;  and  when  they 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  years  of 
toil  and  hardship  the^  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Gospel, — how  poor  and  mean  was  their 
outward  entertainment;  the  contempt  and 
scorn  they  met  with  from  the  high  professors 
of  their  day;  the  homely  simplicity  of  their 
houses,  and  dress,  and  manners ;  the  boldness 
and  magnanimity  with  which  they  asserted  and 
suffered  for  the  truth ;  the  industry  they  prac- 
tised and  the  ardor  they  felt  in  the  cause  of 
Christ, — they  wou\ji  turn  away  from  as  with  sor- 
row as  a  fallen  and  degraded  people — '  a  people 
whose  oppressors  are  women  and  whose  chil- 
dren rule  over  them'^who  have  sold  their 
birthrieht  for  money  and  their  spiritual  inherit- 
ance *  n>r  a  thing  of  nought/ 

<^0f  those  who  read  these  lines,  there  are 
probably  some  who  will  laugh  at  what  they  con- 
sider the  absurdity  of  my  observations,  and 
affect  great  surprise  that  any  one  should  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  Friends  of  this  en- 
lightened and  improved  age  to  live  the  simple, 
self-denying  lives  of  their  early  predecessors. 
With  such  my  business  is  not  at  present.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  those,  and  probably  they  are 
much  the  most  nuraeroos  class,  who  will  con* 


•cur  with  all  I  have  said,  and  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  with  the  acknowldgement  that  a 
mournful  degeneracy  has  indeed  spread  over 
us,  and  a  consciousness  that  they  are  contribu- 
ting, by  their  example  and  habits,  to  increase 
ond  perpetuate  it. 

**  But  when  they  turn  their  thoughts  on  their 
manner  of  life,-— on  the  great  extent  of  their 
business,  on  the  abundance  of  their  wealth, 
and  the  uselessness,  in  a  religious  sense,  with 
which  they  spend  their  days,— if  conviction  and 
condemnation  for  a  little  moment  seise  their 
minds,  and  give  rise  to  some  desires  for  a 
greater  conformity  to  what  their  judgment  ap- 
proves, yet  there  are  so  many  palliatives  and 
opiates  at  hand,  that  the  smarting  of  the  stroke 
is  quickly  allajed,  and  they  &11  back  with  even 
stronger  attachments  than  before  into  the  old 
track. 

"  The  views  of  mankind,  say  they,  are  modi- 
fied by  the  change  of  times,  and  the  degree  of 
strictness  and  simplicity  which  marked  the 
lives  of  the  early  Qaakers  is  not  to  be  expected 
now.  The  general  style  of  living  is  more  expen- 
sive, and  we  must  yield  to  the  current ;  this  in- 
creased expense  demands  larger  resources  and 
more  extensive  business,  and  these  again  ab- 
sorb so  much  of  our  time  and  attention,  that 
we  find  little  or  none  to  devote  to  the  pursuits 
of  religion  or  the  concerns  of  the  Society.  We 
regret  that  circumatances  impose  this  necessity 
on  us,  but  it  is  a  law  which  we  cannot  escape. 
Some  find  a  plausibie  excuse  for  the  grandear 
in  which  they  live,  by  alleginjg  that  their  estates 
are  large,  and  they  may  as  well  distribute  the 
income  in  the  form  of  expenses  as  in  any  other 
mode ;  while  others  make  the  excess  of  their 
incomes  an  argpiment  for  going  on  hoarding  and 
accumulating  wealth;  and  though  they  may 
reprobate  a  worldly  spirit,  and  make  a  show  of 
liberality  by  some  handsome  donations  to  be- 
nevolent objects,  and  would  be  greatly  offended 
at  being  thought  avaricious,  yet  secretly  their 
money  steals  upon  their  affections,^  and  there  is 
a  lurking  satisfaction  and  complacency  as  they 
count  over  the  hundreds  and  thousands  which 
are  annually  saved  to  be  invested  in  good 
security. 

*'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discountenance  honest 
industry,  or  that  prudent  foresight  which 
would  provide  for  the  wants  of  sickness  or 
declining  years ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  inordinate  desire  of  accumulating  wealth  is 
one  of  the  crying  sins  of  our  Society;  that  it 
withers  and  blights  the  liveliness  of  our  religi- 
ous feelings,  cramps  our  benevolent  enterprises, 
swallows  up  our  time  and  affections  to  an  un- 
warrantable degree,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
that  selfish  feeling  which  so  extensively  pre- 
vails,—' wherein  ail  seek  thchr  own,  not  the 
things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's.'  But  we  see 
these    evils^lament    them  for   a   moment — 
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ptsB  ao  eooomiuBi  on  tke  duiiaterefltednesB  and 
•elf-denial  of  the  primiUYes,  and  then,  Kke  the 
hearers  of  the  word,  we  *  go  on  our  way  and  for* 
get  what  manner  of  men  we  are'  ~ 


.>  i> 


*'  What  win  it  profit  a  nioMy  i/ke  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  €md  lose  hie  own  aoulT**  By 
J.  Jackson. 

''  What  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole-  world,  and  lose  his  own  soaif" 
These  words  of  Jesos  hav«  been  presented  to 
the  view  of  my  mind  as  being  full  of  instrao- 
tioD,  and  worthy  of  our  individual  oonsidera- 
lion.  When  we  consider  that  every  aecoant- 
able  and  immortal  being  that  is  broaght  into 
eiistence,  ia  the  immediate  offspring  of  its  Di- 
vine anthoTy  we  shall  not  wonder  that  Jesns 
eboald  have  pkoed  the  valae  of  the  seal  higher 
than  even  the  possessioa  of  the  whole  world. 
To  be,  and  to  know  that  we  are  in  possesiBion 
of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  to  have  an  evidence  of 
that  liok  in  the  great  chain  that  oonoeots  the 
present  with  the  fntare,  and  unites  man  to  bis 
Maker.  We  have  reoeired  oar  spiritnal  nature 
immediately  from  God.  It  constitutes  the  germ 
of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  which,  under  the 
bleesed  iaflaence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  is 
etpable  of  unlimited  growth  and  enlargement. 
Taking  this  view,  we  shall  see  the  force  of  the 
expressioii  of  Jesns,  '<  What  will  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
hi  own  soul  V  It  is  a  question  of  vital  im« 
portaoce  to  our  present  and  future  well-being, 
to  know  that  we  are  in  potseuion  of  a  nature 
that  doee  not  die,  when  the  tabernacle  in  which 
it  is  contained  shall  return  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  was  taken ;  and  it  is  equally  important 
that  we  should  improve  a  gift,  bearing  upon 
it  the  proof  of  divine  origin.  If  we  read  at> 
teotively  and  noderstandingly  the  beautiful 
ptrables  of  Jesus,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
them  have  a  direct  reference  to  this  subject; 
that  through  these  he  endeavored  to  instruct 
bis  disciples  in  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  the 
immortal  spirit,  from  the  state  of  a  germ  in 
whioh  it  was  bestowed,  to  that  state  in  which 
it  becomes  perfected  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
Author. 

When  Jenua  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  "  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  or  to  the  *'  seed 
that  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow,"  or  a  <'  little 
leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,"  he 
represents  it  as  somethiog  small  in  its  first 
appearanee,  but  which  is  capable  of  being  cul- 
tirated  and  improved,  by  the  continual  addition 
of  the  experience  of  the  things  belonging  to 
that*  kingdom.  The  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
BDless  it  were  placed  in  a  position  favorable  to 
its  growth,  would  be  of  no  further  value  than  a 
BiDgle  grain,  but  we  see  it  contains  within  itself 
the  elements  of  its  own  reproduction.  When 
the  soil  upon  whieh  it  falto  is  prepared  to  re* 


ceive  and  nourish  it,  it  is  then  that  it  brings  forth 
the  stem,  the  branches,  the  blossom,  and  finally 
the  fruit  fully  ripe,  and  this  process  is  contin- 
ually  repeated.  Thus  the  outward  world  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  the  growth  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  our  spiritual  nature,  until  that  germ 
of  the  Divine  life,  which  is  immediately  bestowed 
by  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  whioh  oonsti* 
tntes  us  beings,  "  made  in  the  image  of  God," 
has  expanded  and  brought  forth  those  fruits  of 
*' righteeusnesSj  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  in  wl^PH  the  apostle  declares  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  consists* 

We  shall  lose  our  own  souls,  so  far  as  the 
enjoyment  of  those  things  is  to  be  realised,  if 
we  neglect  this  kind  of  culture,  for  our  spiritual 
nature  can  only  expand  and  yield  these  fnuts 
as  it  is  cultivated  and  improved. 

These  parables  of  Jesus  are  akin  to  the  figure 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  which  man  is  placed, 
with  authority  to  dress  and  keep  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  and  partake  of  the  fruit  of  all  except 
the  ''  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil."  Thus  we 
have  pambles  and  figures  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  pointing  us  to  the  improvement  of  a 
treasure  that  we  have  in  '<  earthen  vessels,'' 
and  as  this  is  improved,  we  advance  from  one 
mansion  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  house  to  an- 
other, for  aooording  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
it  is  declared,  '*  In  my  Father's  house  are  masy 
mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yoUy  that  where 
I  am,  ye  may  be  also." 

The  professed  belief  among  Christians  is, 
that  the  soul  eannot  be  saved  without  Christ, 
and  if  this  doctrine  were  carried  out  in  pmotice, 
we  should  see  wonderful  illustrations  of  this  . 
growth  to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  spreading  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  rivers  ^>  the  ends  of  the  earth.  If 
men  really  believed  that  their  salvation  de- 
pended on  their  likeness  to  Christ,  all  the 
wrongs  and  evils  of  unrighteousness  would 
cease,  snd  the  kingdom  of  God  would  come  pn 
earth  as  it  is  heaven. 

But  unhappily  men  do  not  in  reality  believe 
that  they  are  to  be  saved,  by  their  likeness  to 
Christ,  so  much  as  by  tbeir  opinions  concern- 
iog  him.  Henee  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  and  the  soul's  advancement  from 
stature  to  stature,  till  it  attains  to  the  state  of 
a  '^  man  in  Christ  Jesus,"  is  not  fully  under- 
stood; and  in  consequence,  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,  which  are  love,  peace,  joy,  charity,  and 
all  the  heavenly  virtues,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  great  profession  of  religion  that  is  made 
among  men. 

We  know  these  fruits  will  appear  wherever 
men  witness  salvation  by  Christ;  but  while 
they  are  depending  on  their  opinione  conoern- 
ing  a  Saviour,  they  will  never  be  brought  out 
of  darkness  into  uie  light  of  the  gospel  day; 
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neither  nill  the  ohnrcb  erer  be  brought  <mt  of 
the  wilderneee  of  lifeless  forms  and  oeremonies, 
lo  behold  the  beauty  of  that  temple  where  Ood 
is  worshipped  in  spirit.  Upoa  this  subjeet, 
men  are  losing  their  own  souls,  or  at  least  giv- 
ing them  up  to  the  keeping  of  others.  Look 
orer  the  religious  world,  and  see  how  many 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
beings  are  taught  to  look  for  their  spiritual 
bread,  their  knowledge  of  Ood,  of  Christ,  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  the  teachings  of 
nen.  Resting  satisfied  witk*^  name  to  live, 
and  persuading  themselves  that  their  opinions 
eoDoeming  religion,  Christ  and  Ood  are  truoi 
and  therefore  they  have  aeoomplished  all  they 
have  to  do,  in  the  work  of  the  souls  advanoe- 
ment,  and  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  others 
for  authority,  are  willing  to  leave  unread  the 
great  volume  of  truth  which  Christ  opens  to 
his  followers.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  pro- 
lessors  of  Christianity,  if  they  would  seek  for 
higher  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  than 
the  declarations  <yf  men  ;  then  they  would  find 
the  promise,  *'Lo,  I  am  with  you  always," 
verified  iu  their  own  experience 

While  we  are  in  possession  of  an  immortal 
soul,  he  dwells  near  us,  and  the  language  that 
was  uttered  formerly  remains  to  be  as  true  now 
as  it  was  then  :  <'  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock,  if  any  man  will  hear  my  yoicc'and 
open  unto  me,  (  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  shall  sup  with  mo."  If  we  rest  satisfied 
with  other  men's  opinions,  we  cease  to  be 
thinking  beings,  we  cease  to  ask,  that  we  may 
receive ;  to  knock,  that  it  may  be  opened  unto 
us;  and  failing  to  inquire  for  ourselves,  our 
widerstandings  are  not  opened  to  oomprehend 
the  sublime  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
We  should  not  separate  the  word  Christ  from 
the  word  p&uoer ;  they  are  and  ever  have  been 
the  same  thing.  He  is  spoken  of  ae  the  <*4]ght 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  eometh  into  the 
world,"  opening  the  path  of  duty  before  him, 
warning  him  against  evil,  and  justifying  him 
for  doing  good.  He  is  the  power  that-enables 
man  to  resist  temptations,  to  overcome  evil,  to 
go  on  his  way  from»glory  to  glory.  We  should 
coufine  our  views  of  him  lo  the  operation  of 
this  power  within  ourselves,  that  we  may  have 
•BQoh  an  evidence  of  his  presence,  as  will  enable 
us  to  say  from  living  experience,  ^  I  know  that 
oiy  Redeemer  lives,  and  i>ecause  he  lives,  we 
shall  live  also." 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Jesus  illustrated 
the  goodness  of  the  great  Husbandman,  in  the 
milveffsal  distributioB  of  the  good  seed)  the  seed 
of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  say, 
whMher  that  seed  shall  fall  upon  stony  ground, 
by  the  way-side,  among  thorns,  or  upon  soil 
prepared  for  its  reception  and  growth.  Let  all 
the  energies  of  our  minds,  instead  of  being 
eoBverted  iata  swords  and  spears;  be  converted 


into  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks,  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  for  the  reception  and  growth 
of  this  eeed,  in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  Then  we 
shall  see  that  the  talue  of  the  soul  increases 
as  it  expands  in  the  knowledge  of  its  Author. 

Our  views  of  the  Divine  mind  should  not  be 
such  as  to  shut  him  out  from  the  present  life, 
leading  us  only  to  anticipate  a*  knowledge  of 
Him  when  we  shall  have  passed  beyond  the 
limits  of  time.  Oh,  no ;  he  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us,  seeing  that  **  in  Him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

That  same  benevolent  Being  wIh>  has  spread 
out  before  us  the  visible  world  as  a  aoonument 
of  his  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  has  also 
furnished  to  his  rational,  intelligent  creation,  a 
witnefls  of  himself.  We  are,  therefore,  called 
to  a  knowledge  of  Ood  and  Christ  now ;  such 
a  knowledge  that  will  regulate  our  thoughts 
and  conduet,  purify  the  heart,  sanctify  the  af- 
fections, and  elevate  the  soul  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  harmony  here,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  well-grounded  hope  of  its  oon- 
tinuanee  in  the  world  to  eome 

We  should  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
beoHUse  it  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  joys  of 
heaven  in  the  present  as  well  as  the  fat  are 
world.  But  I  have  no  idea  of  people  being 
driven  to  embrace  religion,  or  any  system 
of  belief  or  opinion  (as  is  often  the  case)  through 
fear  of  judgments  to  come,  for  this  only  tends 
to  drive  m^n  into  darkness  and  error. 

Beligion  should  be  held  up,  and  eepecnaUy 
to  the  young  mind,  as  something  that  is  cheer- 
ful and  joyous  in  its  character;  something  that 
shall  make  it  happier  every  day  and  every 
hour;  something  that  shall  preserve  it  from 
all  evil  and  secure  to  it  all  that  is  good.  I 
have  no  faith  in  that  dark  and  gloomy  theology 
which  terrifies  the  mind  of  the  child,  by  insist- 
ing upon  its  total  depravity,  and  the  absence  of 
a  pure  and  undefiled  spirit ;  that  holds  up  to 
it  a  fear  of  death  and  of  imaginary  torments 
beyond  the  grave,  to  frighten  it  into  religion. 

Religion  should  be  held  up  to  the  view  of 
the  child  in  the  language  of  Jesus :  **  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heavten." 
It  should  be  represented  as  a  path  shining 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day; 
such  a  view  will  correspond  with  the  soul's  ad- 
vancement from  one  mansion  of  the  heavenly: 
Father's  house  to  another;  and  our  minda 
should  ever  be  impressed  with  the  eooviotiony 
that  the  moment  we  turn  aside  from  this  path, 
we  are  on  the  downward  course — a  course 
strewed  with  briars  and  thorns,  and  which,  aa 
it  is  pursued,  leads  <hroagh  all  the  wanderings 
•of  folly,  misery,  and  wretchedness,  and  finally 
to  ruin.  In  presenting  these  views  of  religion, 
I  sliall  not  be  ufideratoodi  that  it  ever  leads  to 
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Ae  iB^lgence  of  aoy  kurtfiil  tBing.     It  will 

•••trol  erery  passfon,  and  aet  bontids  to  the 

iadvlgenee  of  every  propenstfcj  belooging  to 

Ibe  aaisml  nature  c€  man,  and  a  momeDt'a  re- 

ieetioa  will  sfttiafy  %m  of  4be  hurtful  tendency 

«f  improper  indalgenee  in  tkeae.     The  view  I 

mh  to  ooDTey  ia,  iliat  religioo,  in  regulating 

our  liTep,  and  bringing  the  anioMl  propensitieB 

voder  the  ooalrol  and  donunioo  of  the  spirit- 

aal  n»B,  will  deprive  ws  of  no  real  good  ;  bvt 

that  it  will  render  life  a  aoene  of  enjoyment ;  it 

opens  to  OS  the  creation  of  God,  aa  springing 

Iron  its  author,  and  invites  qb  to  look  npon  hb 

works  aa  tho  monuments  of  bia  infinite  wisdom 

and  power :  it  invites  us  to  look  within  ourselves 

for  the  traees  of  his  omnipoteoee  and  emnipre- 

lanee ;  that  in  the  spirit's  sanctuary  we  may  hokl 

aomfflunioD  with  a  Being  whom  the  heaven  of 

heaveos  cannot  contain,  but  who  condescends 

to  dwell  with  the  pure  in  heart,  the  humble 

and  contrite  spirit.     Oh  I  my  friends,  could  we 

keep  such  views  of  relkion  before  us,  and  con- 

template  the  natum  ana  value  of  the  immortal 

floni,  we  should  be  encouraged  to  press  forward 

iaHH  we  experience  those  joys  and  blessed  raaliiiek 

whieh  the  righteous  of  all  past  time  have  wit- 

Bcaied,  by  walking  by  the  same  rule,  and  minding 

tbe  same  thing.     Like  the  beloved  Son,  we  shall 

alie,  as  we  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  become 

*' heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ" 

We  shoold  then  experience  a  likeness  to  Christ, 

in  the  state  of  meekness,  huniili^,  love,  uni- 

fenal  charity  for  all  mankind,  and  an  enlarged 

philanthropy  to  which  we  shall  have  attained. 

Love  to  God  and  to  our  fe]low-crcatures  would 

be  the  secret  spring  of  all  our  actions,  and  all 

oar  works  would  corresponds 

When  mankiod  come  to  embrace  these  views, 
there  will  be  fruits  of  righteoosoess,  peace  on 
earth,  and  good- will  to  men,  such  as  the  ^orld 
never  yet  hiis  witnessed,  for  this  doctrine  has 
for  its  object  the  growth  of  man's  spiritual 
aature,  from  the  germ- like  s^te  in  which  it 
was  bestowed,  until  it  pteparcs  him  tp  enjoy 
the  society  of  saints  and  aogels  in  the  Iringdom 
of  heaven. 

DR.  JOHN  KITTO. 

*^  0  misery,  thou  art  to  be  my  only  portion  ! 
Father  of  mercy,  forgive  me  if  I  wish  I  had 
aever  been  bora  I  0  that  I  were  dead,'  if 
death  were  an  annihilation  of  being ;  but  as  it 
ifl  not,  teach  me  to  endure  life — to  enjoy  it^  I 
Devor  can." 

Had  these  words  been  written  by  a  man  who 
hid  passed  through  many  years  of  suffering, 
who  had  seen  all  his  hopes  destroyed,  and  all 
his  loved  ones  perish,  who  was  worn  by  multi- 
plied cares  and  enfeebled  by  manit'old  trials, 
Whoee  only  hope  of  rest  or  peace  was  in  the 
grave — though  we  could  hardly,  even  then, 
think  tham  ligbt-^we  might  vtitt  teoasider 


then  as  the  natural  expressiona  of  a  heart,  sunk 
in  hopeless  despair.  But  when  we  are  toM 
that  they  were  written  by  a  mere  boy,  by  one 
who  had  not  yet  passed  <<  youth's  sunny  sea* 
son,"  who  still  heard  the  whispers  of  hope  in 
his  soul,  who  had  laid  bright  plans  for  a  life  of 
nsefulnesB,  if  not  of  happiness,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  what  we  read  istrue.  And  yet  these 
were  words  penned  during  his  boyhood  by  Dr. 
John  Kitto,  who  became  in  alter  years  one  of  the 
most  noted  Bible  students  whom  England  hak 
numbered  among  her  men  of  learning.  One  eaa 
readily  imagine  that  at  the  time  of  writing  such 
lines  as  these  he  must  have  felt  himself  in  un* 
usual  trouble.  And  well  he  might ;  for  to  be 
poor,  friendless,  Untreated,  and,  besides  thds^ 
totally  deaf  and  almost  dumb,  as  he  was,  is  te 
be  in  a  condition  which  God  in  his  merey  has 
called  few  odiera  to  experience.  The  boy'a 
whole  history  was  a  sad  one,  but  it  may  teach 
us  a  lesson  which  we  need  to  learn.  Until  he 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  had  been  able,  lihe 
other  ohildren,  to  hear  the  vmoes  of  bis  friends, 
the  sweet  songs  of  the  birds,  and  all  the  pleasant 
sounds  with  which  the  air  is  filled.  Bvt  at  that 
age  his  ears  were  dosed  never  move  on  earth  to 
be  opened.  He  lost  his  hearing  by  an  aooideni 
which  happened  in  this  way : 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day.    From 
the  raomiDg  until  then  the  child   had  bees 
working  with  his  father,  whose  trade  was  that 
of  a  mason,  and  who  was  engaged  at  the  time 
upon  the  roof  of  a  building  of  more  than  avevi 
age  height.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  boy  to  as^ 
cend  again  and  again  the  ladder  which  reached 
from  the  .ground  to  the  roof,  as  he  carried  ta» 
hb  father  the  matsriaks  reqflired  for  ube.    AU 
ready  he  had  mouoled  many  times ;  soon  his 
task  woidd  be  eikded,  and  he  would,  go  home  to 
enjoy  the  evening  meal  and  the  rest  mads 
sweet  by  labor.    But  truly  we  know  not  what 
an  hour  or  a  moment  may  bring  forth.    Just  as 
his  work  was  almost  finished,  just  as  he  had 
gained  the  highest  round   of  die  ladder,  for 
nearly  the  last  time,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  feM 
a  distanee  df  many  leet  to  the  pavemmit  belowi 
He  wii  found  there  lying  senseless,  was  carried 
home  and  for  two  weeks  fcnsw  nothing.  When 
he  awoke  ftom  his  long  sleep  a  strange  stilfaMsi 
was  around  him,  he  could  see  the  moving  lipa 
of  those  around  him,  but  not  a  word  that  they 
spo^e  was  he  able  to  distinguish,  hw  sense  of 
hearing  hetng  destroyed,    it^was  not  long  be^ 
fore,  forgetting,  perhaps,  the  sound  of  language^ 
and  unable  to  peroetve  whether  he  spoke  oor- 
Tee%  or  not,  he  lost,  in  a  measure,  tbe  pewet 
of  speech,  and  could  make  himself  understood 
only  by  signs  or  writing.    This  sudden  afliotiom 
was  indeed  great,  but  the  oU  saying  thai 
*<  troubles  never  come  singly"  was  in  his  oase 
to  be  verified,  and  he  was  called  to  flurther  soro 
.row.    His.  grandmotber,  with  whom  W.had 
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Irefionsly  lived,  dyiDg,  left  bim  withoni  a 
ome.  Hie  father,  a  man  of  dissipated  habita^ 
failed  to  provide  for  bis  son,  and  the  deaf  mate 
was  sent  to  the  work-boasei  There  be  was 
taaght  the  art  of  making  shoes,  and  was,  after 
a  time,  apprenticed  by  the  work-hoese  authori- 
ties to  a  shoemaker.  This  man  proved  to  be  a 
most  cruel  master,  who  struck  the  boy  when  be 
made  a  wrong  stitch,  pounded  bis  head  with  a 
bammer  upon  slight  provocation,  and  ill-treated 
bim  in  many  ways.  It  was  during  this  trying 
apprenticeship  that  the  boy  penned  the  lines 
found  above,  which  express  a  degree  of  misery 
almosi  impossible  to  be  realized  by  those,  who, 
in  comfortable  homes,  enjoy  the  kindness  of 
the  friends  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  who  pos- 
sess, in  all  their  perfection,  the  faculties  of 
which  the  young  shoemaker  was  deprived.  Yet, 
even  in  the  midst  of  bis  griefs,  be  foand  oom- 
panionship  and  consolation  in  reading  and 
study,  for  of  these  be  was  very  fond,  and  all 
his  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  self-im- 
provement;— for  this  boy,  whom  no  one  could 
expect  to  become  any  thing  more  than  a  toler- 
able mechanic,  just  able,  perhaps,  to  earn  his 
daily  bread,  living  and  djing  in  the  obscurity 
in  which  his  lot  appeared  to  be  cast,  bad  al- 
ready determined  to  make  himself  all  that  he 
eould,  and  had  dreamed  of  one  day  writing 
books  which  should  cause  his  name  to  be  known 
and  honored. 

His  extraordinary  intelligence  was  not  destined 
to  remain  long  unnoticed.  It  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  geotlemen  who  procured  his  release 
from  his  apprenticeship,  and  raised  a  fund  to 
enable  him  to  continue  bis  studies.  As  bis  friends 
supposed  that  tllere  were  few  ocoupations 
which  be  could  pursue,  it  was  proposed  thkt  be 
should  learn  the  art  of  printing,  which  he  soon 
thoroughly  mastered.  Having  acquired  it,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  printer  for  a  missionary  sta- 
tion on  the  island  of  Malta,  for  which  place  be 
aocorditagly  sailed. 

His  work  there,  though  faithfully  performed, 
was  unsatisfactory  to  his  employers,  who  quar* 
jeled  with  him  beoauso  his  spare  hours  were 
passed  in  study,  and  very  soon  diemissed  bim. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  engaged  as 
tator  to  the  sons  of  a  missionary  about  leafing 
fcr  Persia.  With  them  the  young  man  travelled 
lor  the  space  of  three  years,  eagerly  seising  the 
opportunities  which  were  frequently  offered  of 
beooming  familiar  with  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Returning  onee  more  to  his  native  land,  Mr. 
Kitto  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature, 
and  in  twenty  years  (from  1838  to  1853)  com- 
posed twenty-one  books,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  sise,  and  treated  of  subjects  requiring 
nrofound  study.  At  lengthy  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
bis  overtasked  brain  gave  way,  and  then,  when 
iuB  work  WM  done>  Ood  called  bim  to  himself. 


The  trials  of  his  youth  bad  their  compensatioa 
in  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  e»me  to  be 
held  in  after  life,  and,  though  to  bim  they  vrere 
grievous,  for  us  their  recital  is  full  of  iastroe- 
tion,  since  they  show  us  what  obstacles  may  be 
overcome  when  one  has  once  determined  to  im- 
prove all  the  talents  which  have  been  oommitted 
to  him.    If  a  poor  deaf  mute  eould  do  so  muoh 
and  so  well,  what  should  be  expected  of  those 
whose  faculties  are  unimpaired,  and  vrhase  ad- 
vantages are  better  by  far  than  his  f     All  may 
not  have  the  abilities  which  he  possessed — afi 
may  not  become  authors,  or  make  their  names 
famous  among  men — but  all  may  do  something 
to  honor  God  who  made  them,  and  whom  it  is 
their  duty  .to  serve.     Our  talents  may  be  many 
or  few,  our  gifts  of 'one  sort  or  another,  but  ire 
all  have  at  least  one  talent,  one  gift  whiob  may 
be  of  use  to  our  fellow-men.     It  may  be  no 
more  than  the  power  to  speak  kindly,  to  '*  weep 
with  those  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  those 
that  do  rejoice,^'  or  to  give  a  cop  of  cold  water 
in   the  Master's  name;  but  whatever  can  be 
done,  let  us  do,  and  our  reward  shall  be  sure. 
It  may  be  one  fAd  or  it  may  be  another  that  we 
are  called  to  employ— all  have  not  the  same ; 
but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain— our  work 
upon  earth  will  not  be  tightly  done  unless  we 
make  of  ourselves,  our  time,  our  opportunities, 
aU  that  toe  can, — Chrittian  InteUigencer. 
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FftiEMDB  Tbavelinq  IN  The  Minibtbt. — 
Daniel  Griffin  and  bis  companion,  David  Hal* 
leek,  attended  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  on 
the  7tb  inst.,  with  minutes  from  Amawalk 
Monthly  Meeting,  dated  Fifth  month  lltb. 
These  minutes  embraoe  most  or  all  the  meet* 
ings  of  that  quarter. 

Martha  Sheppard  obtained  a  minute  from 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth  month 
30th,  to  visit  the  <<  ensuing  Half  Tear's  Meet- 
ing of  Fishing  Greek,  and  appoint  some  meet- 
ings if  way  opens.' 
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OuB  Common  Sonq  Bibds. — ^^he  advertise- 
ment of  our  friend  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  present  number,  calls  at- 
tention to  a  subject  which  may  have  been  too 
much  overlooked.  Many  who  from  youth  to 
mature,  and  even  old  age,  have  listened  writh 
pleasure  to  the  cheering  and  beautiful  notes  of 
our  common  song  birds,,  are  ignorant  of  their 
structure,  names  or  habits. 

While  it  would  be  tha  work  of  a  lifetime  to 
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learn  all  the  different  species  throughout  the 
world,  a  few  hours  instructiou  under  a  oompe^ 
teat  teacher  will  enable  ua  to  know  moet  of 
these  iahftbittng  our  own  latitude,  many  of 


and  declining  b^alth,  either  of  which  would  hal^ 
foroisbed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  exemption  from 
physical  aud  moral  efibrts.  The  bj mptows  of  pal- 
monary  coDSumptioa  bad  been  very  distioctly  traced 
for  more  than  four  years,  and  yet,  till  within  a  few 


•■  B    vw    vwu   w»ai.uuv,   iiwuj   w     wccks  of  her  decease,  sh 6  Continued  in  the  pcfform- 
whieh   are   daily   yisitants    around   our  rural  I  ance  of  her  Tariooa  household  duties,  and  in  those 


Iiomes ;  and  the  knowledge  once  obtained  is  a 
iouroe  of  pleasure  greater  thau  would  be 
issagined  by  those  whose  inquiries  have  not 
been  dtreeted  to  the  subjeot 

We  partially  attended  a  former  course,  and 
were  not  only  interested  but  deeply  instructed. 
The  constantly  recurring  exhibit  of  the  wonder- 
ful adaptation  of  bird  atruoiure  to  the  necessities 
of  the  different  species,  filled  the  mind  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  benign  Creator.  Few,  we  think,  could 
eontemplato  the  marvellous  works  of  Deity,  as 
nanifested  in  the  feathered  tribes,  without  an 
increase  of  love  and  veneration  for  Him  who 
ndeth  OTer  all,  and  without  whose  notice  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 

Grace  Anna  Lewis  has  for  many  years  f^iven 
nudi  attention  to  this  branch  of  Natural  His- 
tory, appears  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it,  and  well  qualified  to  impart  her  knowledge 
to  others.  She  is  desirous  of  forming  classes  in 
eoantry  neighbdrboods  during  the  present  a^ 
100,  whilet  the  birds  are  numerous,  and  oppor* 
tanities  favor  the  observation  of  their  habits 
tod  varieticfl.  We  recommend  her  to  the  notice 
€f  Friends. 


MAKBian,  on  Fifth-day,  3 1st  of  Fiah  month,  1866, 

ander  the  care  of  Green   Su  Monthly  Meeting,  of 

BixjAiriv  A.  WiLnicAV,  a  mpmber  of  Philadelphia 

.  Mootbly  Meeting,  to  BsTBia  L.,  daughter  of  Samuel 

Thomas. 


Of  in,  on  the  30th  of  Fiah  month,  1866,  Isaac  l' 
MiLLia,  of  Williatown,  Chester  Co^  Pa.,  in  his  Vlst 
year;  a  member  of  Ooshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  8th  of  Fourth  month,  1866,  at  the 

rasideace  of  Stephen  T.  Janney,  Blikabts  J.  Simpson, 
wife  of  Jacob  Simpson.  The  deceased  was  for  more 
tfaao  four  years  the  subject  of  lingering  consumption, 
and  she  died  in  the  38tb  year  of  her  age. 

*  <*  Smitten  friends 

Are  aogels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love  t 
For  na  tbey  langaish,  and  for  ul^they  die." 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  friendship  to 
record  the  demise  of  an  endeared  associate  who  has 
elicited  more  evidences  of  tender  Ceeling  and  respect- 
ful regret  than  the  object  of  this  brief  notice.  Pos- 
Nssing  an  energetic  mind,  and  a  disposition  emi- 
oently  soeial,  she  was  attached  to  a  nnmber  of 
friends  "by  ties,  the  sundering  of  which  has  left  a 
blank  not  easily  filled.  The  CTidences  of  her  disin- 
terested acts  of  beneficence  will  long  be  remembered  -.  ,-  .  m  i_. 
by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  devotion   with    ^  would  Stop  short  with  bim  and  say :  *  I  am 

which  many  of  tbem  were  rendered  under  debility  i  glad  to  compare  ideas,  bat  I  have  no  time  fofr 


quiet,  unobtrnstTe  acts  which  characterize  the  life  ef 
the  true  Christian.  During  the  war,  she  became  an 
active  member  of  an  association,  formed  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  wounded  and  suffering,  and  con- 
tinued her  elTurts  while  there  was  a  necessity  for 
such  aid.  Her  life  was  not  distinguished  by  demon- 
strative  professions,  but  by  an  noobirnsiTe  practice 
of  the  Obristlan  virtues,  giving  evidence  in  all  her 
actions  of  a  strict  tenteofduly!  Hnviog  filled  the 
various  positions  of  life  with  singular  fidelity,  she 
was  enabled  to  meet  the  closing  scene  with  the  well- 
grounded  hope  of  the  blessing  which  is  promised  to 
the  <*  pure  in  heart."    ' 

Disn,  of  consumption,  on  the  12th  of  Fiflh  month, 
1866,  Thomas  Gkibst,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  kind  and  tender  pnrent.  He  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  msintaioed 
their  principles  until  his  death.  He  bore  his  sick- 
ness with  patience,  resigned  himself  wholly  to  tlie 
will  of  the  Almighty,  and  eipreased  himself  by  sajp- 
ing  be  was  full  and  satisfied,  and  wanted  nothing 
more  of  this  world.  He  was  much  favored  wifn 
clearness  of  mind  during  his  sickness,  and  peacefully 
and  quietly  expired.  We  can  truly  say,  **  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  shall 
rest  from  their  laborsi  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 

the  morning  of  Fourth  month  27th,  1866,  Hicvs 
Harris,  In  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  In  the  manner 
of  his  death  there  was  a  beanty  and  serenity  which 
must  ever  be  a  consolation  to  bis  surviving  relatives 
and  friends.  With  Cbristian  patience  he  had  en- 
dured, through  an  illness  protracted  through  years, 
great  physical  suffering,  and  with  perfect  peace  of 
mind,  and,  to  the  last  moment,  a  clear  intellect,  be 
viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  resignatioa,  lo^(h 
lag  forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the  close  of 
this  life,  as  the  renewal  of  those  bonds  of  sympathy 
with  the  dear  departed  one,  whose  loss  severed  the 
strongest  ligament  which  had  bound  him  to  eertta. 
His  remains  were  Interred  in  Friende'  burlal-gronnd, 
by  the  side  of  his  wife.  They  were  united  in  life, 
and  in  death  were  not  divided. 

,  on  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  Edwaro  H., 

only  son  of  Carey  and  Sarah  L.  Ellis,  in  bis  30th  year. 

'        I   mm   t 

C0NTROVER8T. — '*  I  like  oontroTcrsj  wheft 
it  is  thoroaghly  honest.  I  do  admire  to  see  two 
large  and  grenerons  minds  approach  a  snbjeel 
from  opposite  quarters,  and  then  to  watch  the 
new  lights  that  flash  over  it  and  show  it  in  a 
thousand  relations  that  were  not  obyious  be- 
fore. It  lifts  ne  ont  of  the  ruts  of  onr  sects  and 
party,  in  whose  tresdmill  we  have  been  grinds 
ing  all  onr  lives,  and  mistaking  it  for  the  nol- 
verse.  But  controversy  with  small  minds  is 
the  smallest  bnsioess  that  is  done  in  this  world. 
It  slides  inevitably  into  word -catching,  and 
ends  in  personslities.  The  moment  I  saw  % 
man  eonseionslj  trying  to  put  mj  Isngnage  io 
a  different  use  from  what  I  had  put  it  myself^ 
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vordoatobiiig.  To  say,  as  Dr.  Johnsoo  did, 
^  I  «aii't  famish  means  and  braias  too/  k  not 
-eoarteoQs.  The  only  controversy  that  erer 
conyiDces  the  ooo trover tists,  is  a  friendly  com- 
.parison  of  beliefs,  each  tarniog  the  other's 
soand,  and  viewing  it  under  all  the  angles  of 
tefleolion/' — E.  if.  SearB. 


4M> 


From  the  PreM. 
THE  1)I8C0VI:RY  OF  A  NEW  STAB. 

The  stars,  for  convenience  of  classification, 
>are  divided  into  grades,  according  to  their  ap- 
^larent  magnitude  or  brilliancy.     A  few  of  the 
very  brightest,  saj  about  twenty,  are  regarded 
-as  of  the  first  magnitude ;  fifty  or  sixty  others 
of  a  high  lustre,  but  markedly  less  bright  than 
•ihe  former,  are  of  the  second   magnitude,  and 
so  down  to  the  seventh,  which  include  those 
atars  that  are  barely  perceptible  to  the  unassist- 
ed eyp.     The  total  nua.ber  thus  classified  may 
^HDonnt  to  some  twenty  thousand.     If,  however, 
i^e  Hse  the  telescope,  they  may  be  discovered 
'-spread  over  the  heavens  almost  without  limit. 

Some  stars  are  called  variable^  because  they 
undergo  periodical  changes  in  their  brightness 
The  intervals  of  time  required  for  the  complete 
derelopment  of  their  different  degrees  of  bril- 
liancy vary  from  two  or  three  days  to  a  year  or 
more. 

There  have  also  been  instances  of  stars  sud- 
>d«nly  appearing,  and^  after  shining  for  a  time 
irith  great  splendor,  vanishing  as  mysteriously 
as  they  at  first  appeared.  These  stars  are 
ealled  temporary^  but  they  may  be,  and  doubt- 
less are,  variable  stars,  having  periods  of  great 
length. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  of  this  class  broke 
forth  on  the  11th  November,  1572,  in  the  con- 
■tellation  CoMiopeiay  in  the  time  of  tbe  great 
Danish  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  immedi- 
^ately  beoame  tbe  most  brilliant  star  in  the 
heavens,  so  bright  indeed,  as  to  be  seen  at  mid- 
day. It  continued  la  this  condition  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  then  gradually  faded  from  view, 
4Mid  has  not  been  seen  since. 

The  discovery  of  a  variable  or  temporary 
atar  eonstitutes  an  interesting  addition  to  oar 
4^tronomical  knowledge,  especially  when,  as  in 
4hA  case  to  which  I  am  about  to  lUlude,  it  is 
4ae  BoMy  to  the  quickness  of.  perception  of  a 
Snare  youth,  without  other  scientific  information 
ihan  he  would  acquire  in  his  ordinary  school- 
Jmining. 

William  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  td  this  city,  a  student 
in  my  school,  while  walking  oat  during  the 
•vening  of  the  12th  ultimo,  observed  a  new  star 
an  the  coostellation  of  tJie  Norikerfi  Grown. 
lie  pointed  it  out  to  his  mother,  and  proceeded 
aaiefully  to  note  its  magnitude,  which  he  esti- 
dnated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Alphocoa,  Ahe 
•i^righteat  star  in  the  oonateliatioa.    Contiauing 


his  observations  on  subsequent  evenings,  he 
found  the  stranger  r^'pidly  fading  away,  so  that 
it  was  lost  to  view  in  less  than  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  i^  discovery. 

On  oommanicating  these  facts  to  Professor 
B.  A.  Qould,  of  Harvard  University,  he  drew 
from  that  distinguished  astronomer  a  response, 
some  extracts  from  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
publish  for  the  information  and  encourage- 
ment of  other  intelligent  youths  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  noble  science  of  astronomy. 
The  professor,  under  date  of  May  25thy  after 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  communication 
to  nim  of  the  discovery  of  young  Davis,  goes 
on  to  say : 

*f  There  4iad  been  several  days  of  cloudy 
weather  here  preceding  Monday,  the  14th,  oa 
which  evening  the  star  jou  refer  to  was  seen 
by  an  assistant  of  mine,  Mr.  Chandler,  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  watching  for  variable  stars, 
and  had  been  comparing  various  stars  in  this 
vicinity. 

'<  Ac  lib.,  May  14th,  it  was  of  the  2. 9  sMg* 
nitude.  On  Tuesday  evening.  May  15th,  Mr. 
Chandler  and  I  compared  it  with  other  stars 
very  carefully,  and  made  it  out  to  be  of  thcB.  5 
magnitude. 

*'  There  was  no  more  olear  weatbar  until 
Sataiday,  19th,  when  it  was  of  the  5.  9  magni- 
tude ;  on  Sanday,  20th,  we  considered  it  as  6. 3. 
Last  night.  May  24th,  was  the  next  opportunity, 
and  the  moonlight  interfered  much  with  obser* 
vations }  but  the  star  was  not  far  from  7. 9.  It 
is  to  be  found  on  oae  map  <jf  tbe  heavens  only, 
the  most  detailed  ever  made ;  it  was  mapped 
there  in  1855  as  9.  5,  the  faintest  magnitude  of 
any  recorded  there. 

<^  I  suppose  the  star  Alpheccaj  to  which  joU 
refer,  to  be  about  2.8  magnitude,  and  if  you  are 
sure  that  the  variable  was  quite  as  bright  on 
Saturday  evening,  tbe  12th,  this  is  a  valuable 
observation. 

<*  Accounts  have  reached  me  of  its  baving 
been  seen  in  Washington  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  in  Mobile  on  Monday;  but  although*  the 
observers  speak  of  seeing  it,  no  one  made  any 
careful  estimate  of  magnitude.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  thorough  and  pains-taking  com- 
parison with  stars  brighter  and  fainter,  esti- 
mating the  variable's  proportic>nate  place  in  the 
scale.  « 

<*  Observers  of  ooagnitudea  now«a^iiate  two 
tenths  of  a  magnitude.  For  stars,- however,  that 
tfre  brighter  than  2.0  or  2.5  this  does  not  applj, 
because  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between 
stars  of  the  first*  as  amounts  to  nearly  a  whole 
magnitude ;  all  being  grouped  together  as  first 
beeaase  there  are  so  few. 

'^  But  as  the  number  of  slightly  variable  stars 
is  probably  far  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, there  are  few  thoroughly  established 
constant  .standards;  audit  becomes  necessary 
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to  observe  tlie  compariafm'Haan  from  ttme  to 
time  as*  well  as  tboM  compared. 

''Thos,  if  five  stars  be  selected  for  compari- 
•00 — a,  b,  0,  d^  e — tbo  obscrvatioos  woald  be 
leoorded  tbas  for  a  variable,  which  we  will 
eaUR: 

^*d  0.  IB  meaalng  R,  is  olM-taiitli  magni- 
tode  fiuDter  than  d. 

'^a:  R=R :  b  mesnhig  Ris  mid  way  between 
a  and  b. 

*'  R  f  e  meaniDg  R  is  f  magnitude  brighter 
thane. 

*'o  i  R  i  b  meaMog  R  is  7  magnitude 
liinter  than  e,  and  i  magniuide  brighter  than 
b. 

'^  R  j  from  d  to  b  meaning  R  is  <^  nearer  to  d 
than  b  is,  being  Winter  than  the  former. 

*^Then  if^  by  subsequent  or  previous  deter* 
mioations,  repeated  on  different  evenings,  we 
Bhoiild  find  ihe  brigbtness  to  be  a«B4.6,  b«>»5. 
7,  c=»49,  da.5.1,  ez=:6.6,  our  observations 
weald  afford  the  following  determinatioiis  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  variable,  viz : 

6  2,  5.1},  4.9  j,  5.2},  5.2,  5.2}. 
''And- taking  the  moan  of  these  to  the  nearest 
tenth,  we  woidd  adopt  5.2  with  ssmU  proba* 
bilUyoferrtir. 

^*Any  person  can  make  such  observations 
who  has  the  reqfuisite  interest,  careftilness  and 
jndgment,  and  be  thus  very  useful. 

Mln  Albany,  in  1858,  my  assistant  and  I 
thus  determined,  to  the  nearest  tenth,  the  mag- 
nitode  of  every  star  in  the  sky  'visible  to  the 
laked  eye,  between  45  deg.  N.  and  t  deg.  8. 
Sioce  then  I  am  convinced  that  very  numerous 
changes  have  occurred  on  a  small  scale ;  and 
Mr.  Chandler  was  studying  these  when  he  saw 
the  new  variable,  which,  as  there  are  already 
two,  R  and  8  in  the  crowny  will  take  the  name, 
T.  Oaronm* 

''Its.  brilliancy  is  no  doubt  periodic,  but 
whether  the  period  is  like  Afira^  less  than  a 
year,  or  to  be  reckoned  in  tens,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years,  only  observation  can  deter* 
mine.  Tycbo's  star  in  1572  was  the  brightest 
ia  the  boavens,  brighter  than  Sirios,  and  bas 
not  been  seen  since. 

''If you  should  practice  estimating  magni- 
tudes, and  make  such  observations  as  I  have 
described,  you  might  be  really  serviceable  to 
soienoe  now.'' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  yomog  observer 
M,Bo  far  as  yet  known,  in  advance  of  all  in  this 
country.  Europe,  however,  remains  to  be 
heard  from. 

Caleb  S.  Hallowell, 
Select  High  School. 
PmL^oaLPHU,  8iatb  mentb,  2d,  1660. 

It  is  the  highest  set  of  charity  to  bear  witb 
the  unreasonableness  of  mankind. — Anthony 
Benezei,  .     . 


AR8  THE  PI.ANST8  HABITABLE. 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Whewell  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  thai  tibe  more  distant  planets  of  our 
i^stem  SM  uninhabitable.  Applying  the  hiw  of 
inverse  squares  to  their  distances  from  the  sWb 
the  diminution  of  teatperatare  was  found  to  be 
so  great  as  to  preclude  the  f  o^sitHlrty  of  hum^n 
life  in  the  more  remote  members  of  the  solar 
system.  But  not  to  mention  the  basaTdous 
task  of  attempting  to  prove  a  negative — the  tn- 
fluenee  of  an  atmospheric  envelope  was  over- 
looked in  tbose  ealeuktioaB.  The  omission 
vitiates  the  whole  argument.  It  is  perfeetty^ 
possible  to  find  an  atuiosphere  which  would  act 
the  part  of  a  barb  to  the  solar  rajs,  permitliug 
their  entrance  toward  the  planet,  but  prevewt- 
ing  their  withdrawal.  For  example,  Prof. 
Tyndall  tells  us,  a  layer  of  air  only  two  inches 
in  thickness,  and  saturated  with  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  ether  would  offer  very  little  resistanee 
to  the  passage  of  the  solar  rays,  but  would  cut 
off  fully  thirty- five  per  cent  of  the  planetary 
radiation.  It  would  require  no*  inordinate 
thickening  of  the  layer  of  vapor  to  double  this 
absorption  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  with  a  pro- 
tectlug  envelope,  which  permits*  heat  to  enter 
but  prevents  its  escape,  a  comfortable  tempera- 
ture might  be  obtained  on  the  surface  of  our 
most  distant  planet. 

It  is  the  presence  of  a  protecting  atmosphere 
that  renders  the  eartji  itself  habitable  ;  and  in 
regions  where  it  is  modified  by  the  absence  of 
aqueous  vapor  so  as  to  lose  its  protective  power 
man  cannot  live.     One  cause  of  the  coldness  of 
high   mountain  tops  is  their  being  lifted  bo- 
yond  the  protection  of  the  layer  of  moist  air, 
which  lies  close  to  the  earth.     The  witbdnMPai 
of  sunshine  from  any  region  over  which  the 
atmosphere  is  dry  must  be  followed  by  quick  re* 
frigeratiod.     The  moon  would  be  rendered  en- 
tirely uninhabitable  by  beings  like  ourselves^ 
through  the  operat  on  of  this  single  cause.  With 
a  radiation  uninterrupted  by  aqueous  vapor,  i\A 
difference  between  her  monthly  maxima  and 
minima  of  temperature  must  be  enormous.  The 
winters  of  Thibet  are  almost  unendurable,  from 
the  same  cause.     Humboldt  dwelt  upon  the 
"  frigoric  power  "  of  the  central  portions  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  controverted  the  idea 
that  it  was  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  ^oir 
elevation  }  their  being  vast  expanses  of  country 
not  much  above  the  sea  level,  with  an  exceed- 
iogly  low  temperature.     He  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  this  one  most  Important  cause,  whicb 
contributes  to  the  observed  result.     The  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  at  night  causes  powerful  re- 
frigefatioB  when  the  air  is  dry.     The  removal 
for  a  single  summer  night,  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
from  the  atmosphere  which  covers  England, 
would  be  attended  by  the  destruction  of  every 
plant  which  a  freezing  temperature  could  kill.  In 
Sahara,  where  "  the  soil  is  fire  and  the  wind  Is 
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flame/'  the  refrigeration  tt  night  ia  often  pain* 
fnl  to  beiur.  lee  has  been  formed  in  this  region 
at  night.  In  Anetralia  also,  the  dinrnal  range 
of  temperature  is  very  great,  amounting  oom* 
monly  to  between  forty  and  fifty  degrees.  In 
short,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that,  wbersTer 
the  air  is  dry,  the  daily  thermometrio  range  will 
be  great.  This,  however,  is  quite  different  from 
saying  that  where  the  air  is  clear,  the  thermo* 
metrio  range  will  be  great.  Great  oleamess  as 
to  light  is  perfectly  compatible  with  great  opac- 
ity aa  to  heat  The  atmosphere  may  be  eharged 
with  aqueous  Taper,  while  a  deep  blue  sky  is 
overhead ;  and  on  such  occasions. the  terrestrial 
radiation  would,  notwithstanding  the  '^  clear- 
ness," be  intercepted.  It  is  consequently  im- 
possible  for  any  one  on  earth  to  be  sure  that  the 
distant  planets  are  uninhabitable,  and  that  the 
sun  cannot  be  to  them  as  to  us,  a  vivifier 
as  well  as  a  worker. — All  the  Year  Round. 


For  Friendf'  IntclUgeoew. 

TERSES 

Addressed  to  a  Melative  m  the  16th  year  of  her  age. 

Tbj  sandt  of  life,  dear  cousin,  well-nigh  run, 
Earth's  fading  pleaiures,  what  are  they  to  thee  7 

Thtlr  waning  brightness,  thy  declining  sun, 
But  point  to  rest  beyond  Life's  troubled  sea. 

There  is  a  rest,  a  peace,  a  glorious  joy, 

That  will  long  years  of  anxious  care  repay; 

Be  thine,  belored,  that  boon  without  alloy, 
When  to  thy  spirit  k)pes  th»  tternal  day. 

With  calmness  waiting  for  that  sweet  repose 
Thy  lengthened' years  premonishing  as  nigh, 

•Be cheerful,  hopeful,  joyfol  to  the  close. 
For  'tis  the  common  lot  of  all>-to  die. 

An-*  oh  I  may  Hope,  whose  guiding  star  attends 
To  bless  and  beautify  oar  chequered  years, 

And  to  the  last  the  drooping  heart  befriends. 
Still  from  thy  future  baoi«h  jdoubts  and  fear»— 

Still  o'er  thee  shed  its  ever  genial  ray. 
Whilst  spirit-YoiceS  of  the  angelic  throng 

Speak  to  My  spirit  of  the  clouiiess  day. 
The  bliss  awaitiog,  and  the  deathless  song. 

A  few  more  years  yet  may  we  linger  here, 
A  few  more  rounds  of  anxious  care  be  ours  ,* 

Barth's  cherished  dreams  at  last  must  disappear, 
And  perish  of  its  joys  the  fairest  flowers. 

But  oh!  there  comes  the  throe,  the  inward  strife, 
The  pain,  the  parting  tear,  the  close  at  last. 

Alike  to  all,  now  flushed  with  health  and  life, 
If  o  cload  of  sorrow  orer  whom  hath  passed. 

Vone  are  ezempt^the  opening  bud  of  spring, 
Toached  by  the  chilling  wind  may  soon  grow  sere, 

Or  when  expanded  into  blossoming, 
Or  when  the  goldeo-fruiiage  tim«  is  near  i 

So  frith  oor  varied  being,  every  stage 

Or  phase  shows  some  signal  mark  of  4eath9 

The  infant  dies,  the  youth  and  hoary  age, 
All,  all  alike  yield  to  the  ley  breath. 

Kot  80  the  soul— to  its  unfolding  powers 
Perennial  hopes  and  loves  are  wisely  given, 

And  midst  the  wreck  of  time  its  golden  hours 
Are  brightened  by  the*  sonny  smiles  of  Heaven. 


'Tie  oars  to  be  sabmissive,  calm,  resigned, 

Thongh  soon  or  late  life's  journey  here  conclndf  ,* 

Our  greatest  treasure  be — a  peaceful  mind^ 
The  surest  passport  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Though  keen  the  crosses  of  existence  fall 
And  weary  life,  yet  to  the  chastening  rod 

Bowing  submissively,  these  trials  all 
Beoome  as  incense  oflerings  to  God. 

Then  may  we  fondly  hope  when  done  with  time- 
Its  pleasures  all— its  paths  with  sorrow  strewn— 

To  join  the  loved  ones  in  that  happier  clime, 
Where  sorrows,  tears  and  Carewells  are  unkoows. 

J. 
Chester  County j  1866. 
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THE  AaSD  CHBISTIAH. 

The  spring  and  summer  time  of  life  have  long  since 

passed  away, 
And  golden  autumn,  with  its  leaves  of  sadness  asd 

decay, 
Has  come  and  gone;  and  winter  shrouds  each  lovelj 

scene  in  gloom. 
And  bids  riie  mark  across  my  path  the  shadows  of 

the  tomb* 

Mine  eye  is  growing  dim  with  age,  my  step  is  feeble 

now. 
And  deeper  lines  of  thought  and  care  are  graven  on 

my  brow ; 
But  shall  T  murmur  as  I  trace  the  rapid  flight  of 

hours. 
Or  grasp  with  trembling  eagerness  earth's  fair  jei 

fading  flowers  ? 

Oh   aol   a  bright  and  happy  boms  awaiteth  me 

above, 
And  my  ardent  spirit  longs  to  dwell  where  all  it  joy 

and  love ; 
Does  the  wave-tossed  mariner  regret  when  be  sees 

the  haven  near. 
Where  his  shattered  bark  shall  safely  rest,  nor  stem 

nor  danger  ftar  7 

Will  the  toil-  worn  laborer  sigh  because  his  weary 
task  must  close, 

And  evening's  peaceful  shades  afford  him  calm  and 
sweet  repose  ? 

Or  does  the  child  with  sorrow  mark  each  swift- 
revolving  mile, 

Which  bears  him  to  his  cherished  home,  and  loving 
father's  smile  ? 

And  shall  the  Christian:  grieve  because  some  gentle 

signs  are  given 
That  he  is  nearer  to  the  bliss,  the  perfect  bliss  of 

heaven  f 
That  ^terj  moment  doser  brings  U&at  mansion  hit 

and  bright, 
Prepared  for  him  with  tender  love  in  realms  of  pure 

delight? 

Oh  1  with  such  brilliant  hopes  as  these,  how  can  my 

heart  repine. 
Although  I  feel  my  vigor  fade,  my  wonted  strength 

decline  7 
Bather  wiib  gladness  would  I  hail  these  messages 

of  love. 
Which  tell  me  I  shall  quickly  join  the  white  robed 

throng  above. 

My  pilgrimage  will  soon  be  o*er,  my  arduous  race  be 

run. 
And  the  bright  crown  of  victory  trinmpfaant  faith 

have  won. 
No  sorrow  clouds  the  land  of  rest,  hashed   is  Ihe 

thought  of  pain; 
Oht  if  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die,  indeed,  is 

gain. 
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IWing  down  thnrngh  the  mapk  trobes, 
btrelj  pausing  to  observe  the  aotica  of  a  trio  of 
iqurrelsy — two  gray  ones  and  a  blaok  one,-— I 
troM  an  aaoieot  brash  feoce  and  am  &irlj 
wtthiD  the  old  bemloeks,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
primitivey  nndlstorbed  nooks.  In  the  deep 
BOM  I  tread  as  with  neffled  feet,  and  the  pa- 
pib  of  mj  eyes  dilate  in  the  dim,  almost  religi- 
ott  light.  The  irroTsrent  red  sqnirrels,  howeveri 
raa  and  saieker  at  my  approaeh,  or  mook  the 
lolitade  with  their  ridiculons  ohatterisg  and 
finskisg. 

This  nook  is  the  ohosen  haants  of  the  Win- 
tsr  Wren.  This  is  the  only  plaoe  and  these  the 
ooly  woods  in  whioh  I  find  him  in  this  Tieinify. 
His  Toioe  fills  these  dim  aisles,  as  if  aided  by 
BOBS  marvelloos  sonnding-board.  Indeed,  his 
Bong  is  veiy  strong  for  so  small  a  bird,  and 
iDitss  in  a  remarkable  degree  brillianoy  and 
phiotiTeness.  I  think  of  a  tremnloas  vibrating 
tOBgas  of  silver.  Yon  may  know  it  is  the  song 
of  a  wren,  from  its  gashing  lyrioal  eharaoter ; 
Imt  yon  mast  needs  look  sharp  to  see  the  little 
ninstrel,  especially  while  in  the  set  of  singing. 
He  is  nearly  the  eolor  of  the  ground  and  the 
letvss;  he  never  asoends  the  tall  trees,  bat 
kesps  low,  flitting  from  stump  to  stump  and 
from  root  to  root,  dodging  in  and  out  of  bis 
hiding  places,  and  watching  all  intruders  with 
a  sa^pioioos  eye.  He  has  a  very  perk,  almost 
oonioai  look.  His  tail  stands  more  than  per- 
pendicular; it  pointe  straight  towards  his 
head.  He  is  the  least  ostentatious  singer  I 
know  of.  He  does  not  strike  an  attitude,  and 
lift  ap  his  head  in  preparation,  and,  as  it  were, 
elsar  his  throat ;  bat  sits  there  on  a  log,  and 
poors  oat  his  mosic,  looking  straight  before 
him,  or  even  down' at  the  ground.  As  a  song- 
ster, he  has  but  few  superiors.  I  do  not  hear 
kim  after  the  first  week  in  July. 

While  sitting  on  this  sofkcusbioned  log, 
tasking  the  pungent  aoiduloos  wood  sorrel 
{OxaHf  QceioreUa)f  the  blossoms  of  which,  large 
and  pink-veined,  rise  everywhere  above  the 
BKMSy  a  rufoaa  colored  bird  flies  qaiekly  past, 
and,  alighting  on  a  low  limb  a  few  rods  off, 
lalatss  me  with  <<  Whew  !  Whew  I''  or «« Whoit  I 
Whoit  V  almost  as  you  would  whistle  for  your 
dog.  I  see  by  his  impulsive,  graceful  move 
Bents,  and  his  dimly-spockled  breast,  that  it  is 
a  Thrash.  Presently  he  utters  a  few  soft,  mel- 
low, flate-like  notes,  one  of  the  most  simple 
expressipns  of  melody  to  be  heard,  and  scuds 
away,  anid  I  see  it  is  the  Yeery  or  Wilson's 
Thrush.  He  is  the  least  of  the  Thrushes  in 
sise,  being  about  that  of  the  common  Bluebird, 
and  he  may  be  distinguished  from  his  relatives 
by  the  dimness  of  the  spots  upon  his  breast. 
The  Wood  Thrush  has  very  clear,  distinct  oval 
•pots  on  a  white  ground ;  in  the  Hermit,  the 


spots  run  mors  into  lines,  on  a  ground  oi  a 
bluish-white ;  in  the  Yeery,  the  marks  are  al- 
most ebec^te,  and  a  few  rods  off  his  breast  pre* 
sents  only  a  dull  yellowish  appearance.  To 
get  a  good  view  of  him  yon  have  only  to  sit 
down  in  his  haunts,  as  in  such  cases  he  seems 
equally  anxions  to  get  a  good  view  of  you. 

From  those  tall  hemlocks  proceed  a  very 
fine  insect-like  warble,  and  occasionally  I  see  a 
spray  teeifr^  or  cateb  the  flit  of  a  wing.  I  watch 
and  watch  till  my  head  grows  diszy  and  my 
neck  is  in  danger  of  permanent  displaoementy 
and  still  do  not  get  a  good  view.  Presently  the 
bird  darts,  or  ss  it  seems,  falls  down  a  few  feet  rn 
pursuit  of  a  fly  or  moth,  and  I  see  the  whole  of 
it,  but  in  the  dim  light  am  undecided.  It  is 
for  such  emergencies  that  I  have  brought  this 
gun.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  half  a  doieo 
in  the  bush,  even  for  ornithological  purposes } 
and  no  sure  and  rapid  progress  can  be  made  in 
the  study  without  taking  life,  without  procuring 
specimens.  This  bird  is  a  Warbler,  plainly 
enough,  from  his  habits  and  manner ;  but  what 
kind  of  Warbler  ?  Look  on  him  and  name  him  ^ 
a  deep  orange  or  flame-colored  throat  and 
breast ;  the  same  color  showing  ako  in  a  line 
over  the  eye  and  in  his  crown ;  back  variegated 
black  and  white.  The  female  is  less  marked 
and  ^brilliant.  The  Orange-throated  Warbler 
would  seem  to  be  his  right  name,  his  charas- 
terisUc  cognomen ;  but  no,  he  is  doomed  to  wear 
the  name  of  some  discoverer,  perhaps  the  first 
who  robbed  his  nest  or  rifled  him  of  his  mate, 
— Blackburn  |  hence,  Blackburnian  Warbler. 
The  bum  seems  appropriate  eneugfa,  for  in  these 
dark  evergreens  his  throat  and  breast  show  like 
flame.  He  has  a  very  fine  warble,  saggesting 
that  of  the  Redstart,  but  not  especial ly  musi- 
cal. I  find  him  in  no  other  woods  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

I  am  attracted  by  another  warble  in  the  same 
locality,  and  experience  a  like  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  g3od  view  of  the  author  of  it  It  is  a  quite 
noticeable  strain,  sharp  and  sibilant,  and  sounds 
well  amid  the  old  trees.  In  the  upland  woods  of 
beech  and  maple  it  is  a  more  familiar  sound  than 
in  these  eolitudes.  On  taking  the  bird  in  your 
band,  even  if  you  are  not  a  young  lady,  yoa  will 
exclaim,  ^<  How  beautiful!"  So  tiny  and  ele- 
gant, the  smallest  of  the  Warblers ;  a  delicate 
blue  back,  with  a  slight  bronie-oolored  triangu- 
lar spot  betweeu  the  shoulders ;  upper  mandi- 
ble black;  lower  mandible  yellow  as  gold ;  throat 
yellow,  beooming  a  dark  bronie  on  the  breast. 
Bine  Yellow-baok  he  is  called,  though  the  yel- 
low is  much  nearer  a  bronse.  He  is  remarkably 
delicate  and  beaotifdl,— -the  handsomest,  as  he  is 
the  smallest,  of  the  Warblers  known  to  me.  It 
is  never  without  surprise  that  I  find  amid  these 
rugged,  savage  aspects  of  Nature,  creatures  so 
fairy  and  delicate.  Bat  such  is  the  law.  Qo 
to  the  sea  or  eUmb  the  mountain,  and  with  the 
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Tttggodest  and-  eavagetl  yon  m\\  &nd  likewise 
tba  fmirett  and  most  delieate.  Tlse  greatness 
and  the  oiuinteDess  of  Nature  pass  aU  nnder- 
alandini^. 

Eyer  Btnoe  I  entered  the  woods,  even  while 
listening  to  the  lesser  songsters,  or  contemplat- 
ing the  silent  forms  about  me,  a  strain  has 
reached  my  ear  from  out  the  depths  of  the 
forest  that  to  me  is  the  finest  sound  in  naturs,-^ 
the  song  of  the  Hermit-Thrusb.  I  often  hear 
him- thus  a  long  way  off,  sometimes  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away,  when  only  the  stronger  and 
more  perfect  parts  of  his  music  reaoh  me ;  and 
through  the  general  chorus  of  Wrens  and  War- 
hiers  I  detect  this  sound  rising  pure  and  serene« 
as  if  a  spirit  froni<  some  remote  height  were 
slowly  chanting  a  divine  accompaniment.  This 
song  appeals  to  the  seatimeut  of  the  heaotiful 
in  me,  and<  suggests  a  serene  religious  beatitude 
as  no  other  sonnd  of  nature  dees.  It  is  perhaps 
more  of  an  evening  than  a  morning  hymn, 
though  I  hear  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is 
very  simple,  and  I  can  hardly  tell  the  secret  of 
its  charm.  '^  O  spheral,  spheral  T'  he  seems 
to  say ;  ''  O  holy,  holy  I  O  clear  a#ay,  olear 
away  I  O  clear  up,  clear  up  I"  interspersed  with 
the  finest  trills  and  the  most  delicate  preludes. 
It  is  net  a  proud,  gorgeous  strun,  like  the 
Tansger's  or  the  Grosbeak's;  suggests* no 
passion  or  emotion, -^nothing-  personal, — ^bnt 
seems  to  be  the  voice  of  that  calm,  sweet  solem- 
nity one  attains  to  in  his  best  moments.  It 
realises  a  peace  and  a  deep  solemn  joy  that  only 
the  finest  souls  may  know.  A  few  nights  ago 
I  ascended  a  mountain  to  see  the  world  by 
nMwnlight;  and  when  near  the  summit  the 
Hermit  commenced  his  evening  hymn  a  few 
rods  from  me.  Listening  to  this  slratn  on  the 
lone  mountain,  with  the  full  moon  just  rounded 
from  the  horizon,  the  pomp  of  your  cities  and* 
the  pride  of  your  civilisation  seemed  trivial  and 
cheap. 

Whether  it  is  because  oif  their  mrenefis,  or 
an  accident  of  my  observation,  or  a  oharaater- 
istio  trait,  I  cannot  tell,  jet  I  have  never  known 
two  of  these  birds  to  be  singing  at  the  same  time 
in^  the  same  locality,  rivalling  each  other,  like 
the  Wood-Thrush  or  the  Veery.  Shooting 
one  from  a  tree,  I  have  ebserved  another  take 
up  the  same  strain  from  almost  the  identical 
peveh  in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterward.  Later 
in  the  day,  when  I  had  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  old  Barkpeelittg,  I  came  suddenly  upon  one 
singing  from  a  low  stump,  and  for  a  wonder  he 
did  not  seem  alarmed,  but  lifted  upliie  divine 
v^oe  as  if  his  priraey.wns  undistarbed.  I  open 
his  beak  and  find  the  inside  as  yellow  as  gold. 
I. was  prepared  to  find  it  inlaid  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  or  to  see  an  angel  issne  from  it. 

.  Be  is  not  muoh  in  the  books.    Indeed,  I  am 
aoquainted  with  scareely  any  writer  on  omith*  i 
elsV  wheee  bend,  is  noi  muddled  on  the  sub  { 


j^ct  of  our  three  prevailing  doug- thrushes,  eon- 
founding  either  their  figures  or  their  songs.  A 
writer  in  the  Athtntic*  gravely  tells  us  the 
Wood-Thrush  is  sometimes  called  the  Hermit, 
and  then,  after  describing  the  song  of  the  Hermit 
with  grealf  beanty  and  correctness  cooly  ascribes 
it  to  the  Veery  I  The  new  Oyclopsedia,  fresh  from 
the  study  of  Audubon,  says  the  Hermit's  song 
consists  of  a  single  plaintive  note^  and  that  the 
Veery 's  resembles  that  of  the  WoodThmsb ! 
These  observations  deserve  to  be  preserved 
with  that  of  the  author  of  ^'  Out-door  Papers," 
who  tells  us  that  the  trill  of  the  Hair-Krd 
{FringiUa  gocialis)  is  produced  by  the  bird 
fluttering  its  wings  upon  its  sides  I  The  Hermit- 
Thrush  may  be  easily  identified  by  his  color ', 
his  bask  being  a  clear  olive  brown,  becoming 
rufous? on  his  rump  and  tail.  A  quill  from  his 
wing  placed  beside  one  from  his  tail,  on  a  datit 
ground,  presents  quite  a  marked  contrast. 


(Vo  be  ooBtlniied.) 

»  <—i » 


ON  SLA.TION  OF  MINDf— T.  A.  KEMPIB. 

'^  Trust  not  in  thy  own  wisdom,  nor  in  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  any  human  being;  hnt 
trust  in  the  grace  and  favor  of  God  who  mieee 
the  humble  and  humbles  the  presuming. 

Olory  not  in  riches,  though  they  inoreaee 
upon  thee;  nor  in  friends,  because  they  are 
powerful }  but  glory  in  God,  who  giveth  riehes, 
and  friends,  and  all  things. 

Be  not  vain  of  the  gracefulness,  strength, 
and  beaoty  of  thy  body,  which  a  littie  sickness 
can  weaken  and  deform. 

Please  not  thyself  with  flattering  reflections 
on  the  aeuteness  of  thy  natural  understanding, 
and  the  sweetness  of  thy  natural  disposition  ; 
lest  thou  displease  G<od  who  is  the  author  of 
all  the  good  that  nature  can  dispense*  Do  not 
think  thou  art  better  than  odiers,  lest,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  only  knoweth  what  ]»  in 
man,  thou  be  found  worse. 

Be  not  proud  of  that  in  which  thou  art  sup- 
posed to  excel;  however  honored  and  esteeused 
by  men;  for  the  judgment  of  God  and*  tlie 
judgments  of  men  are  infinitely  different,  and 
that  displeaseth  Him  which  is  eommonly  ple»> 
sing  to  them.  Whatever  good  thou  art  truly 
conscious  of,  thiuk  more  highly  of  the  good  of 
others,  that  thou  mayest  preserve  the  humility 
of  thy  spirit. 

To  plane  thyself  lower  than  all  raankind|  oa» 
do  thee  ne  hurt ;  but  much  hurt  may  be  dene 
by  preferring  thyself  to  a  single  individuaK 

Perpetna^  peace  dwelleth  with  the  humble^ 
but  envy,  it^dignation  and  vrrnth,  distnot  the 
heart  of  the  proud." 

■  mm  ■ 

'  Whatever  hook  thou  readest,  suff^er  not  thy. 
mind  to  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
writer,  whether  his  literary  accomplishments  be 

*  For  December,  1658.  ~~* 
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gnMi  or  small.  Let  tbjr  odIjt  motive  to  read  be 
the  love  of  Troth ;  and  inetead  of  iDquiriog 
who  ii  ia  that  writef^  giTe  all  thy  attentioo  to 
the  nature  of  what  is  written.  Men  pass  away 
hke  the  shadows  of  the  roomiog,  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endnreth  forever }  and  that  word, 
without  respect  of  persons,  in  ways  infinitely 
various,  speaketh  unto  all. ' 


^tm 


For  THendt*  IntelHgenoar. 
BBVIEW  OV  THE  WSATHEB,  AO. 

nrrn  month. 

1865.      .      1866. 


Raio  during  some  portion  of 
tbe  34  hours,  ..• 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

Cloady,  withont  storms....... 

Q«tf,  ia  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term....... 


TsariaiToaa,  kam,  dsaths, 
ac. 

Mean  temperature  of  6tfa 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital. 

Higbest  do.  dnriug   month, 

Lowest   do.      do.      do. 

R»in  daring  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  cnrrent  weeks 
for  each  year, 


12  dajs. 
3     " 
6     " 


10 


(I 


31 


(t 


1865. 


dcg. 


63.39 
83.00 
44.00     " 
7.21  in. 


122f 


Arerage  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
5tti  month  for  the  past  $event^'seven 
years, 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entiri" 
period,  1859,.. ^...... 

Lowest  do.        do.        do.     1848 


6  days. 
3    *« 
10  «* 


12 


u 


31     " 


1866. 


61.37  deg. 
(82.00     ** 
42.00     •• 
4.68  in. 


1053 


deg. 


71.00 
61.75 


li 


aPBMO   TKMPaaATURXS. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  spriog 

mouths  of  1865, 

Mean        do  do         do         do 

months  of  1866, 

Arerage  of  the  spring  temperatures  for 

tbe  past  «<vfn/y-«e»M  years, 

Highest   spring  mean  occurring  during 

XhtA  entire  period,  1826, 

Lowest         do.        do.  do.        1843 


63.39  deg. 


61.37 


it 


60.89     •* 


55.00 
46.00 


CI 
Cf 


First  month 

Serond  month 

Tbird  month 

Fourth  month, 

Fiftti  month  J 


ooMPAaisoH  or  baht. 

1865. 

3.61  inch. 

5.83     *• 

4.71     « 

2.83     «* 

7.21     " 


••••••• 


1866. 

3.14  inch. 
6.61     •* 

2.15  " 
2.98  " 
4.68     " 


Totals  for  the  first  five 
months  of  each  year.'  24.19  "      |  19.51  " 

Tbe  mon  h  just  closed  has  been  a  coldjiopleas- 
ant  OD^,  an  i  yet  the  at>oTe  eihibit  shows  we  have 
WFifh  months  considerably  colder.  Tbe  rain  is 
gradually  falling  short  in  quHLtlty  of  last  year,  until 
it  averages  neariy  one  inch  per  month  less. 

PmbAOsaMiiA,  9th  BO.  2d)  1666.       J.  M.  Xi.iis. 


CLIMBTNO  PLANTS. 

The  Aoademy  of  Soiences  at  Paris  has  re- 
ceived from  M.  Ducbatre  a  highly  interestipg 
eomnuinication   on  certain  well-known  planta 
called  creepers,  because  their  stalks,  too  weak  to 
support  themselves,  tend  to  twine  themselves 
around  the  nearest  objects.     They  generally  do 
tbis  from  left  to  right,  that  is  inversely  to  tbo 
motion  of  the  sun,  but  some  species  tura  to  tbe 
contrary  direction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
either  the  one  or  the  other  change  its  direction. 
Palm,  You  Mobl,  Dutrochet,  and  latterly  Oh« 
Darwin,  have  successfully  expressed  the  opinioi^ 
that  light  was  the  cause  'of  tbis  tendency  ;  bnl 
further  experiments  being  wanting  to  oonfiroi' 
tbis  theory,  M.  Dachatre,  who  discovered  that 
tbe  Chinese  yam  could  liva  a  long  while  in  the 
dark,  resolved  to  try  the  efifeot  of  absence  o(! 
light  upon  it.    At  the  end  of  May,  1865>  bei 
placed  one  in  a  pot,  and  as  soon  as  it  shewed^ 
its  stem  above  the  ground  he  took  it  down  to  a 
cellar,  where  it  remained  in  complete  darkness 
until  tbe  2d  of  Augnst  following.     The  stem  iu, 
the  course  of  seven  weeks,  grew,  to  the  lengtWi 
of  a  metre  and  a  half.     It  looked  withered  and* 
whitish,  but  was,  upon  the  whole,  strong  and; 
even  stiff  and  perfectly^straight,  showing  nowhere 
a  tendency  to  twine  itself  round  the  stick  which, 
had  been  placed  there  for  its  support.  Another 
yatn  was  planted  nearly  a  month  later,  and  lefti 
exposed  to  daylight  until  it  had  twined  iteelf^ 
twice  round  tbe  stick.     It  was  then  taken  and* 
placed  in  the  cellar,  where  its  stem  still  obeying 
its  natural  tendency,  went  round  once  more,  but. 
in  a  more  vertical  direction  than  before;  after- 
which  it  grew  straight  up  along  its  pole,  te. 
which  it  was  fastened  as  it  grew.     It  was  now 
again  taken  up  into  the  garden,  where  it  imme- 
diately began  to  twine  round  again,  making  five 
close  turns ;  and  when  it  was  once  more  taken- 
down  into  the  celUr,  it  continued  its  gromth^ 
again  in  a  straight  line,  and  so  on  aceordiog  ae- 
it'wsB  alternately  in  the  light  or  dark. — Bverj/ 
Saturday,       ^ 


<«■» 


ITEMS. 

Letters  have  recently  been  received  from  Professor 
Agassis,  dated  esriy  in  last  month.  He  had  retnrned 
tp  Rio  Janeiro  with  a  large  and  heautiful  collection 
of  fishes.  The  Emperor  had  shown  him  ppeeial 
attention,  and  facilitated  his  expedition  with  every 
necessary  assistance. 

•OoNORSBS. — The  Senate  received  a  commuclcfltlon 
from  the  Postmaster  General  in  reeponse  to  a  r^^o^ 
Imion  adopted  some  months  since,  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cost,  practicability,  etc.,  of  establish- 
ing a  national  telegraph  system  in  connection  with 
the  Post-office  Department.  Bo  does  not  tbiuk  that 
it  can  be  anything  but  an  experiment,  and  success 
is  not  attainable.  The  bill  providing  for  the  safety 
of  passengers  on  steam  vessels  was  reported  from 
tbe  Committee  on  Commerce  with  amendments,  and 
then  postponed  for  the  present.  A  bill  authorising 
tbe  leasing  of  the  saline  lands  of  tbe  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  development  and  Improvement, 
was  latrodoced  and  referred.     The  Oonstltntieoal 


MA 
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amendmeat,  reported  from  the  Reconstmction  Com- 
mittee, and  which  bag  alreadj  passed  the  House, 
was  taken  op,  discussed  aod  passed. 

Id  the  House,  the  resolation  asking  for  informa- 
tion at  to  the  amoant  of  gold  sold  hj  the  Treasurj 
since  the  first  of  First  month,  1866,  was  adopted. 
The  resolution  declariog  that  the  Goyernment  could 
not  endorse  liexican  bonds  was  called  up,  and  the 
previons  question  was  moved,  hut  the  House  refused 
to  second  the  call,  so  the  resolutions  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  A  bill  was 
presented  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
providing  that  all  civil  officers  who  hold  their  offices 
bj  appointment  from  the  President  or  anv  of  the 
heads  of  D'-pHrtments,  shftll  hold  their  offices  for 
fonr  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and 
thail  not  be  subject  to  removal  doring  their  term  of 
<^ce,  except  for  malfeasance;  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
necessary  to  appoint,  the  same  advice  and  consent 
shall  be  necessary  before  any  removal  shall  be 
eiffsded ;  provided  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  to 
tkose  holding  position  merely  as  clerks.  The  bill 
was  passed  anthorisiog  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  accei^t  League  Island,  in  the  Delaware  river,  as  a 
depot  for  iron-ciads,  and  as  a  site  for  an  extensive 
navy  yard  ;  the  one  at  Philadelphia  to  be  dispensed 
with,  and  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  as  soon 
at  the  poblic  convenience  will  admit.  The  bill  to 
establish  a  department  of  education  in  the  city  of 
Washington  was  lengthily  didcussed,  and  then  de- 
feated by  the  close  vote  of  59  to  61. 

Thb  Fbikdubn. — By  ord*er  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bnreau,  two  hundred  and  forty  couples  have  recently 
been  regularly  united  in  marriage  at  Arlington 
Heights.  Many  of  these  are  old  persons,  who  are 
the  parents  of  grown- np  children,  but  who  were 
never  legally  married.  Such  were  quite  loth  to 
comply  with  the  order,  regarding  their  relations  as 
having  been  practically  realized  and  sanctified  by 
time  and  faithful  observance ;  but  they  were  all  re- 
married, and,  of  cturse,  much  excitement  and 
many  amusing  scenes  were  the  result. 

An  eloquent  petition  from  the  colored  people  of 
North  Carolina  was  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
30th  ult.,  aod  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Freed- 
men's  Affairs.  It  earnestly  protests  against  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Freedmen's  Bnrean  and  gives  their 
raaions  for  desiring  its  continuance.  Some  of  which 
are  that,  "  from  a  life-long  experience  as  the  slaves 
of  the  men,  who  no4  administer  the  laws,  we  can- 
not convince  ourselves  that  equaUgustice  will  be 
meted  out  to  us  by  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have,  in  a  year's  experience  of  freedom,  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  without  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  or 
some  similar  protection,  we  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  live  e?en  in  peace,  and  our  condition  thus  be- 
come really  worse  than  when  we  were  slaves  and  did 
not  expect  justice. 

We  bear  no  malice  toward  our  former  masters, 
whom  we  have  served  long  and  faithfully ;  and  ask 
only  that  protection  which  will  enable  us  to  live  in 
peace  and  quiet,  toiling  as  we  have  always  done  nniil 
such  time  as  we  are  recognized  as  men,  and  thos 
made  able  to  protect  ourselves  as  all  men  have  a  right 
to  do.  *  *  *  *  *         » 

We  ask  that  the  protecting  influence  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  be  continued,  in  order  that  the  young 
ladies  now  teaching  our  children  may  be  induced  to 
remain  and  continue  their. labor,  for  which  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  know  not  how  to  pay  ; 
and  that  the  same  influence  be  felt  by  our  own  schools 
in  fioorishiog  condidon,  supported  and  taught  by 
ourselves." 


LS880N8  ON  OUR  COMMON   80N0  BIRD6.— Tlekala  fat  a 
coarM  of  Bight  Umom,  $B00  eadi.    Liberal  r«dnetlaa  is 
Schools  and  Clssna  oi  orv  fifty  pocsona. 
Address  Obacb  Ahka  Ijnm, 

Oars  or  BuviUta  PAaaiuL 
0 16  Sm.  800  Arab  BiL,  Philada. 


}X)a  SALX,  at  OAse  of  Mends'  InftelUgenoer,  144  N.  Sewnth  Bt 

Jonmalof  JohaOonly $iOO  $140 

-          JohnWoolman 100  1» 

«           Ilagfa  Jndge 100  1» 

>  Friends' Mfseellany,  11  Tols .8  00  »80 

CobuTD's  Reriew W  « 

;  Works  oflsaac  PwiDliwton ftOO  600 

CoDTersaUons,  Ae.,  by  Thos.  Story 1  00  1 » 

History  of  Dttfaware  Ooont J 800  8SS 

Testament— Marot's  Kdition 1 00  1  SO 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilson 76  » 

Di8«erUtion  on  Christian  Mtnlftry 60  OS 

Law's  Address  to  the  deisyx 40  OS 

£renlngs  with  John  Wooliuan..-' 60  OS 

The  Conciliator 20  » 

The  Children's  Friond 1»  « 

PriseUlaCadvallader 60  SO 

.  Conrersatfon  on  the  Queries 80  40 

I      Derotioual  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasuxy  of  faeli^ 
Poetry,  Cards,  fcc.  Ae. 

'     6  9  tfo.  Emoa  CoHLT. 

WANT8D— A  Male  Ttochor  for  Deptfbrd  School,  Woodtaiyt 
N.  J.  One  who  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  the  br»nehea  of  a  thorough  Knglish  edueation,  will 
receire  liberal  eonpeaaation.    Addrees,  with  referenoa, 

OAKLTOir  P.  Stokbs,  or 

Wm.  Wam  Qbibcoii, 
616  77  00.  Woodhoiy,  IT.  J. 

FOR  SALK—A  Taloable  Boarding  School  Property  for  Gbis, 
ihTorebly  located  in  a  Friends'  neighborhood.   The  school  is 
now  in  ftill  and  sneopssful  operation,  and  offsni  •  rare  oppei^ 
tunity  fiw  any  well  qnaliilt^  niend.    Any  one  wishiug  inftnasp 
tion  with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  It  by  addreestng  **  &  F." 
I  office  Friends'  Intelhgenoer,  No.  144  M.  Seventh  St.,  Phttadelphia. 
616  tfltvn. 

(IKDAR  COTTAQJi,  Pennsylvania  ATenuet  Atlande  City,  N.  J^ 
J  Will  be  open  for  the  n»oeption  of  guests  after  Seventh  aso. 
1st,  1866.    Ttomis  $16. 
69xt714. M.  R.  CnunWiia. 

ALL  PAPISKI— fVios  redwed  to  12|,  IS  and  20  cU.  tiold 
and  Qlaaed  Pi^r  Hangings  redueed.  Uaen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  files.  My  priees 
are  moderate.    Work  done  in  the  cuuntry.    Call  at 

S.  S.  JoaRBToa*s  **  Uiriuv  Souari"  Dipot, 

Ko.  10J8  Spring  Oarden  St.  below  11th,  Phila. 

—    —■--■■  ~  _ 

BKDDINO  and  FSATHICK  Warehouse,  Tenth  Su,  below  Arch. 
rvather  Beds,  BoUters,  Plilow*,  Mattr«t4«^  of  all  kinds; 
Blankets,  Comfortables,  Connterpanea,  white  and  oolored;  Spriof 
Beds;  Spring  Cots;  Iron  Bedsteads;  Cushions,  and  all  oihsr 
articles  In  the  line  of  business.  Amos  Hillborm, 

,      610  12t No  44  North  Tenth  Strent.  below  Awh. 

BBLLVVCK  FAMALH  INSTITOTfi.— A  HOAafture-SoBOaa 
roa  GxaiiS.  The  Spring  and  riummmer  Term  of  this  Inst^ 
tution,  will  commence  6th  mo.  iSlst,  1866,  and  oontlnue  in  session 
twelve  weeks.  For  details  see  ■Oironlar,  to  obtain  which,  addi 
tlie  Principals,  Attleboro*  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

ISaACL  J.  OaAHAMB,      »  p-l-rfn.!* 

tf.aTBfr.414. Jaus  p.  QaAHAMS.       J  ^"""P*"- 

BA.  WiU>MAN,  Dealer  in  Uouaa-FuainsBijia  Qoons.  A 
•  ra!  assortment  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  War%  3m- 
panned  and  Britannto  Wmw,  Cutlery,  SpoonS)  Ac,  No.  026  ^rtaf 
OarJen  St..  Philadelphia. 421  lOt  pt 

CU£STBRMELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOH  BOYS,  situated  oa 
the  CrosswIekB  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty>8eoottd  Session  of  this  iBstitathm  will  commenoe  am 
the  2l8tof  6th  mo.,  1866^  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $86. 
For  further  partionlars  address  Hfirar  W.  Rioowat, 

4766 1 3367  pmnsa pa  i n.    Crosswicks  P.O^  Burlington  Co.,  kj. 

M.  UlfiACOCI^  Qeneral  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
NInthSk-eet— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Coffins^ 
and  every  reqoisite  for  Funerals  fhtnlshed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  **  Fair  HHI"  Bnrlal 
Ground,— Funerals,  an4  all  other  business  connected  with  the 
gronnd,  wili  be  promptly  attended  to. Sll.ly.  waaap. 

KW  AATIOLBS^-The  Gradnated  Messure  and  Funnel  eom- 
biaed.  Rues*  Scissor  Sharpeners,  Spring  Seissora  for  Sewtng 
llaehines,  the  Clnteh  Braoe,  which  does  not  require  the  bitts  to 
be  fitted  OIL  notched,  the  Vegetable  Slfeer,  for  beets,  eooambar*, 
Ac    For  safe  at  the  Hardware  Store  of 

TauMAv  k  Shaw, 
SlOtf.        Ho.  836  (Bight  Thhty Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 
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A  BBISf  MXMOIB  OF  ISAAC  PBMNINOTON. 

(ContlBoed  fron  page  227.) 

Sometiaes  I  woald  cast  mine  eye  upon  a 
Scriptare,  and  mj  heart  would  evea  melt  with- 
ia  016.    At  other  times,  I  would  desire  to  pray 
to  my  Ood  as  I  had  formerly  done;  hot  I  foand 
I  knew  him  not,  and  I  eonld  not  tell  how  to 
piay,  or  in  any  wise  to  come  near  him,  as  I  had 
formerly  done.    In  this  oondition  I  wandered 
np  and  down,  from  monntain  td  hill,  from  one 
sort  to  another,  with  a  ory  in  my  spirit,  Can  ye 
tdl  %ew9  of  my  beloved  f     Where  doth  he  dwell  T 
Where  doth  he  appear  t    Bat  their  voices  wete 
still  strange  to  me ;  and  I  would  retire  sad  and 
q>pre8sed,And  bowed  down  in  spirit,  from  them. 
For  truly  I  can  say,  I  had  not  been  capable  of 
so  much  misery  as  my  soul  lay  in,  for  many 
years,  had  not  my  love  been  so  deep  and  true 
towards  the  Lord  my  God,  and  my  desires  so 
great  after  the  sensible  enjoyment  of 'his  spirit, 
aceording  to  the  promise  and  way  of  the  Oos- 
DeL    Tet  this  I  can  also  say,  in  uprightness  of 
hMTt,  it  was  not  gifts  I  desired,  to  appear  and 
shine  before  men  in ;  but  grace  and  holiness, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  dwelling  in  me,  to 
set  my  heart  by  his  grace,  and  to  preserve  me 
in  holiness.    Now  surely,  all  serioos,  sober, 
sensible  people,  will  be  ready  to  inquire  how  I 
came  satisfyingly  to  know  the  Lord  at  length : 
or  frhether  I  do  yet  certainly  know  him,  and 
am  yet  iroly  satififi&l.  Yes,  indeed,  I  am  satis- 
fied at  my  very  heart  Truly  my  heart  is  ani|pd 
to  him  whom  I  longed  after,  in  an  everlasting 


covenant  of  pure  life  and  peace.  Well,  then, 
how  came  this  about?  will  some  say.  Why 
thus :  the  Lord  opened  my  spirit.  The  Lord 
gave  me  the  certain  and  sensible  feeling  of  the 
pure  seed,  which  had  been  with  me  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  Lord  caused  his  holy  power  to 
fall  upon  me,  and  gave  me  such  an  inward 
demonstration  and  feeling  of  the  seed  of  life, 
that  I  cried  out  in  my  spirit,  TkU  is  he,  this  ts 
hcj  there  is  not  another,  there  never  was  another. 
He  was  always  near  me  though  1  knew  him  not^ 
not  so  sensibly,  not  so  distinctly,  as  now  he  was 
revealed  in  me,  and  to  me  by  the  Father.  0 
that  I  might  now  be  Joined  to  him,  and  he  ahne 
might  live  in  me!  And  so,  in  the  willingness 
whidh  God  had  wrought  in  me,  in  this  day  of 
his  power  to  my  soul,  I  gave  up  to  be  instructed, 
exercised,  and  led  by  him,  in  the  waiting  for 
and  feeling  of  his  holy  seed,  that  all  might  be 
wrought  out  of  me  which  could  not  live  with 
the  seed,  but  would  be  hindering  the  dwelling 
and  reigning  of  the  seed  in  me,  while  it  re- 
mained and  had  power.  And  so  I  have  gone 
through  s  sore  travail  and  fight  of  afflictions  and 
temptations  of  many  kinds ;  wherein  the  Lord 
hath  been  merciful  to  me,  in  helping  me,  and  pre- 
serving the  spark  of  life  in  me,  in  the  midet  of 
many  things  which  had  befallen  me,  whose  na* 
ture  tended  to  quench  and  extinguish  it.  Now, 
the  Lord  ]i;nows,  these  things  I  do  not  utter  in  a 
boasting  way ;  but  would  rather  be  speaking  of 
my  nothingness,  my  emptiness,  my  weakness,  my 
manifold  infirmities,  which  I  feel  more  than 
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ever.  The  Lord  hfttb  brokoo  the  mtD's  part  in 
me,  and  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man  before  him. 
I  have  no  strength  to  do  any  good  or  service  for 
him ;  nay,  I  cannot  watch  over  or  preserve  my- 
self. I  feel  daily,  that  I  keep  not  alive  my  own 
soul;  but  am  weaker  before  men,  yea  weaker  in 
my  spirit,  as  in  myself  than  ever  I  have  been. 
But  I  cannot  but  utter  to  the  praise  of  my  Ood, 
and  I  feel  his  arm  stretched  out  for  me ;  and 
my  weakness,  which  I  feel  in  myself,  is  not  my 
loss,  but  advantage  before  him.  And  these 
things  I  write,  as  having  no  end  at  all  therein 
of  my  own,  but  felt  it  required  of  me  ;  and  so 
in  submission  to  my  God,  have  I  given  up  to 
do  it,  leaving  the  success  and  service  of  it  with 
him. 

Now,  thus  having  met  with  the  true  wav, 
and   walked  with   the  Lord  therein,  wherein 
daily  certainly,  yea,  and  full  assurance  of  faith 
and  of  understanding  is  at  length  obtained,  I 
cannot  be  silent,  true  love  and  pure  life  stirring 
in  me,  and  moving  me,  but  am  necessitated  to 
testify  of  it  to  others ;  and  this  is  it : — ^to  re- 
tire inwardly  and  wait  to  feel  somewhat  of  the 
Lord,  somewhat  of  his  holy  Spirit  and  power ; 
discovering  and  drawing  from  that  which  is 
contraiT  to  him,  and  into  his  holy  nature  and 
heavenly  image.     And  then,  as  the  mind  is 
joined  lo  this,  somewhat  is  received,  some  true 
life,  some   true  light,  some  true  discerning; 
which  the  creature  not  exceeding,  but  abiding 
in  the  measure  of,  is  safe.  But  it  is  easy  erring 
from  this,  but  hard  abiding  with  it,  and  not 
going  before  its  leadings.     But  he  that  feels 
nfe,  and  begins  in  life,  doth  he  not  begin 
safely  ?    And  he  that  waits  and  fears,  and  goes 
on  no  further  than  his  captain  goes  before  him, 
doth  he  not  proceed  safely  ?    Yea,  very  saf elv, 
even  till  he  cometh  to  be  so  settled  and  estab- 
lished in  the  virtue,  demonstration,  and  power 
of  Truth,  as  nothing  can  prevail  to  shake  him. 
Now,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  there  are  many  at 
this  day,  who  can  truly  and  faithfully  witness, 
that  they  have  been  brought  by  the  Lord  to 
this  state.     And  thus  have  we  learned  of  the 
Lord ;  to  wit,  not  by  the  high-striving,  aspiring 
mind ;  but  by  lying  low,  and  being  contented 
with  a  little.     If  but  a  crumb  of  bread,  (yet  if 
bread),  if  but  a  drop  of  water,  (yet  if  waterV 
we  have  been  contented  with  it,  and  also  thauK- 
ful  to  the  Lord  for  it :  nor  by  though tfulness, 
and  wise  searching,  and  deep  considering  with 
our  own  wisdom  and  reason  have  we  obtained  it ; 
but  in  the  still,  meek,  and  humble  waiting, 
have  we  found  that  brought  into  the  death, 
which  is  not  t3  know  the  mysteries  of  God's 
kingdom ;   and   that  which  is  to   live,  made 
alive,  and  increase  in  life.     Therefore  he  that 
would  truly  know  the  Lord,  let  him  take  heed 
of  his  own  reason  and  understanding.     I  tried 
this  way  very  far,  for  I  considered  most  serious- 
ly and  uprightly.    I  prayed,  I  read  the  Scrip- 


tures, I  earnestly  desired  to  understand  and 
find  out,  whether  that  which  this  people, 
called  Quakers,  testified  of,  was  the  only  way 
and  truth  of  God,  as  they  seemed  to  me  but  to 
pretend ;  but  for  all  this,  prejudices  multiplied 
upon  me,  and  strong  reasonings  against  them, 
which  appeared  to  me  as  unanswerable.  Bat 
when  the  Lord  revealed  his  seed  in  me^  and 
touched  my  heart  therewith,  which  adminis- 
tered true  life  and  virtue  to  me,  I  presently  felt 
them  there,  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  and 
so  grown  up  in  his  life,  power,  and  holy  domin- 
ion, (as  the  inward  eye,  being  opened  by  the 
Lord,  sees),  as  drew  forth.from  me  great  rever- 
ence of  heart,  and  praises  to  the  Lord,  who  had 
so  appeared  among  men,  in  these  latter  days. 
And  as  God  draweth,  in  any  respect,  oh  I  give 
up  in  faithfulness  to  him.  Despise  the  sbame, 
take  up  the  cross ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  way  which 
is  very  cross  to  man,  and  which  his  wisdom  will 
exceedingly  be  ashamed  of;  but  that  must  be 
denied  and  turned  from,  and  the  secret,  sensible 
drawings  of  God's  spirit  waited  for,  and  given 
up  to.  Mind  people,  he  that  will  come  into 
the  new  covenant,  must  come  into  the  obedi- 
ence of  it.  The  light  of  life,  which  God  hath 
hid  in  the  heart,  is  the  covenant ;  and  from  this 
covenant  God  doth  not  give  knowledge,  to  satis- 
fy the  vast,  aspiring,  comprehending  wisdom  of 
man  ;  but  living  knowledge,  to  feed  that  which 
is  quickened  by  him ;  which  knowledge  is  given 
in  the  obedience,  and  is  very  sweet  and  precious 
to  the  state  of  him  that  knows  how  to  feed  upon 
it.  Yea,  truly,  this  is  of  a  very  excellent,  pure, 
precious  nature ;  and  a  little  of  it  weighs  down 
that  great,  vast  knowledge,  in  the  comprehend- 
ing part,  which  man's  spirit  and  nature  so 
much  prizeth  and  presseth  after. 

And  truly,  friends,  I  witness  at  this  day,  a 
great  difference  between  the  sweetness  of  com- 
prehending the  knowledge  of  things,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Scriptures,  (this  I  fed  "much  on 
formerly),  and  tasting  the  hidden  life,  the  bid- 
den manna  in  the  heart,  which  is  my  food  now, 
blessed  forever  be  the  Lord,  my  God  and 
Saviour.  Oh  !  that  others  had  a  true,  certain 
and  sensible  taste  of  the  life,  virtue  and  good- 
ness of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  revealed  tbere! 
Surely  it;  could  not  but  kindle  the  true  hunger, 
and  inflame  the  True  thirst ;  which  can  never  be 
satbfied  but  by  the  true  bread,  and  by  water 
from  the  living  fountain.  This  the  Lord,  in 
the  tenderness  of  hifl  love,  and  in  the  riches  of 
his  grace  and  mercy  hath  brought  us  to;  and 
this  we  earnestly  and  uprightly  desire  and  en- 
deavor, that  others  may  be  brought  to  also; 
that  they  may  rightly  in  the  true  silence  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  pure  stillness  of  spirit,  wait 
for,  and  in  the  Lord's  due  time,  receive  that 
which  answers  the  desire  of  the  awakened  mind 
and  soul,  and  satisfies  it  with  the  true,  precious 
stibstance,  forevermore.    Amen. 
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Oh !  I  liave  knowD  it  to  be  a  bitter  thing  to 
fullov  tbia  wbdom  [carnal  wisdom^  in  tinder- 
FtiDding  of  Seriptares,  io  remembering  of 
ScriptnreSi  in  remembering  of  experiences;  and 
Id  many  more  inward  ways  of  workings,  that 
minj  oannot  bear  to  hear.  The  Lord  hath 
jadged  me  for  that,  and  [  have  borne  the  bnr- 
deo  and  condemnation  of  that,  which  many  at 
this  day  wear  as  their  crown.  And  now,  what 
tm  I  at  length  ?  A  poor  worm  ?  Whom  can 
I  warn  effectaally  ?  Whom  can  I  help  ?  Whom 
cao  I  stop  from  mnntng  into  the  pit?  Bat 
thoagh  I  am  nothing,  I  mnst  speak,  for  the 
Lord  draweth  and  moveth  me ;  and  how  un- 
sernoeable  soever  my  pity  be,  yet  my  bowels 
cannot  bat  roll,  both  towards  those  that  are  in 
misery,  and  those  that  are  ranning  into  misery. 

I  am  a  lover  of  mankind  in  genera],  and  have 
been  a  deep  sufferer  with  and  travailer  for,  all 
the  miserable.  None  knows  the  path  of  my 
sorrows,  or  the  extent  of  my  bowels,  but  he 
that  made  mo.  It  is  not  natural,  or  kindly  to 
me,  to  npbrai  J  tltj  man  with  any  kind  of  wick- 
edne^,  or  ever  so  justly  deserved  misery  ;  but 
my  bowels  work  concerning  him  towards  the 
spring  of  eternal  power  and  compassions  :  even 
as  I  woald  be  pitied,  and  represented  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  in  the  like  condition.  In- 
deed I  have  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
aod  tossed  with  maltitudes  of  storms  and  tem 
pests;  yet  the  savor  of  my  life  remaineth  with 
me  to  this  day,  and  the  Spirit  of  my  Ood 
breatheth  on  my  heart :  blessed  be  His  holy 
Dame  forever !  And  thoagh  I  walk  with  one 
sart  of  people,  because  my  heart  saith,  yea,  the 
Spirit  of  the  eternal  Ood  hath  witnessed  an  to 
me,  and  shown  me  in  that  light  which  cannot 
be  deceived,  that  they  are  the  people,  whom  he 
bath  chosen  out  of  all  the  gatherings  through- 
out the  earth,  from  the  apostacy,  to  manifest  his 
power  in,  and  his  presence  among:  I  say, 
though  I  have  been  guided,  and  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  walk  among  these;  yet  I  am 
not  bounded  there,  either  in  the  love,  or  in  the 
unity  of  my  heart ;  but  I  have  unity  M^itb  the 
integrity  and  ceal  for  Ood  which  b  in  others, 
of  what  sort  or  gathering  soever ;  and  I  have 
tender  bowels  for  all,  even  for  those  which  hate 
and  persecute  that  which  is  my  life,  and  hath 
the  love  of  my  heart  forever.  Oh  I  how  have 
I  prayed  for  the  lost  world  !  For  all  the  souls 
of  mankind :  how  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  un- 
utterable breathings  of  spirit  before  my  Ood, 
and  could  not  be  silenced^  until  he  quieted  my 
spirit  in  the  righteousness  and  excellency  of 
his  will,  and  bid  me  leave  it  to  him. 

(To  be  cODtlnd^.) 


Jot  IHMdi^  Intemgeneer. 
EUEFLECTIONS. 

Feeling  inclined  to  meditation,  I  walked  out 
in  the  open  air,  to  gaze  (as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach)  upon  the  visible  world,  and  contemplate 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  is  '^  great 
and  marvellous  in  all  His  works."  I  looked  at 
the  sun  shining  in  meridian  splendor,  and  re- 
flected that  it  would  soon  go  down  in  the  west- 
ern horizon^  to  enlighten  another  hemisphere, 
leaving  us  in  darkness,  when  the  twinkling 
stars  would  appear  one  after  another,  until  the 
whole  firmament  would  be  in  a  glow,  and  the 
moon  would  rise  in  her  majesty  and  shine  queen 
of  the  night.  These,  and  innumerable  other 
suns  and  planets,  have  from  time  immeemorial 
moved  in  their  respective  spheres,  performing 
the  purpose  designed  by  that  Being  who  cre- 
ated and  sustains  them  all.  I  said  in  my  heart 
who^can  doubt  the  omniseience,  omnipotence 
and  omnipresence  of  Him  who  said,  '^  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light."    ' 

I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  brown  earth,  and  I 
thought  how  wonderful  it  is  that  it  brings  forth 
not  only  such  a  profusion  of  tender  blades  of 
grass,  so  beautifully  green,  but  the  delicate 
flowers  of  every  form  and  gorgeous  hue, — the 
sturdy  oak,  the  cedar  and  the  fir  tree — the 
grains  and  fruits  to  support  the  animal  king- 
dom,— and  reflecting  how  wonderfoUy  all  His 
works  in  the  universe  are  adapted  to  the  wants, 
the  convenience  and  happiness  of  man,  when  he 
moves  under  the  guidance  of  that  divine  law 
given  him  by  his  Creator,  calling  for  reverence 
and  gratitude  in  every  soul,  surely  none  but 
*'  the  fool " — the  man  void  of  understanding — 
can  say,  '*  There  is  no  Ood."  Again  I  looked 
upon  the  earth,  and  felt  that  I  loved  it,  for  it 
was  my  mother;  she  had  fed  me  all  my  life 
long,  and  would  soon  open  her  bind  arms,  and 
hide  in  her  bosom  my  mortal  remains  when  no 
longer  fit  to  be  looked  upon  by  mortal  eye.  I 
felt  the  subject  was  too  vast  for  human  language 
to  portray,  therefore  conclude  with  the  poet  m 
saying, 

"  When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  Qod, 

My  rising  soul  Burvejs, 
Transported  with  the  view,  Fm  lost 
In  wonder,  love  and  praise. 

"  Oh,  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 
The  gratitude  declare 
Tbftt  glows  within  mj  ravished  heart ; 
Bat  Thoa  canst  read  it  there.'' 

From  ▲  Friend. 


im 


Said  the  learned  Dr.  Donne  to  his  friends 
when  dying,  *<  I  repent  of  all  my  life  but  the 
pari^of  it  I  have  spent  in  communion  with  Ood 
and  doing  good  to  men.^' 


A  lovable  Christian  is  one  who  hits  the 
golden  mean  between  ea^,  good-natured  laxity 
of  conscience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  stern,  an- 
genial  moroseness  on  the  other.  He  is  sound, 
and  yet  ripe,  sweet  and  mellow.  He  never  in- 
curs contempt  by  yielding  to  men's  sinful  preju- 
dices, nor  does  he  incur  the  antipathy  of  others 
by  doing  right  in  a  hateful,  surly,  or  bigoted  way. 
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XXTBAOT  FROM  THK  W0BK8  OV  WILLIAM  LAW. 

*'  DiBcoTering  the  trae  waj  of  taming  to  God  and 
of  finding  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  rtchee  of 
Eternity  in  onr  eouls/' 

Thou  haflt  seen^  dear  reader,  the  nature  and 
neoesaity  of  regeneration,  be  persuaded  there- 
fore fully  to  believe,  and  firmly  to  settle  in  thy 
mind  this  most  certain  truth,  that  all  our  salva- 
tion consists  in  the  manifestation  of  the  nature, 
life,  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  inward 
new  man.  Tbb  alone  is  Christian  redeftiption; 
thb  alone  delivers  from  the  guilt  and  power  of 
sin ;  this  alone  redeems,  renews,  and  regains  the 
first  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Every- 
thing besides  this  is  self,  is  fiction,  is  propriety, 
is  our  will,  and,  however  colored,  is  only  thy 
old  man,  with  all  his  deeds.  Enter  therefore 
with  all  thy  heart  into  this  truth;  let  thy  eye 
be  always  upon  it,  do  everything  in  view  of 
it,  trv  everything  by  the  truth  of  it ;  love«oth- 
ing  but  for  the  sake  of  it.  Wherever  thou 
goest,  whatever  thou  doest, — at  home  or  abroad, 
in  the  field  or  at  church, — do  all  in  a  desire  of 
union  with  Christ,  in  imitation  of  his  tempers 
and  inclinations,  and  look  upon  all  as  nothing, 
but  that  which  exercises  and  increases  the 
spirit  and  life  of  Christ  in  thy  soul.  From 
morning  to  sight  keep  Jesus  in  thy  heart  j  long 
for  nothing,  desire  nothing,  hope  for  nothing, 
but  to  have  all  that  is  within  thee  changed  into 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Holy  Jesus.  Let  this 
be  thy  Christianity,  thy  church  and  thy  reli- 

fion.  For  this  new  birth  in  Christ,  thus  firmly 
elieved  and  continually  desired,  will  do  every- 
thing that  thou  wantest  to  have  done  in  thee ;  it 
will  dry  up  all  the  springs  of  vice,  stop  all  the 
workings  of  evil  in  thy  nature,  it  will  bring  all 
that  is  good  into  thee,  it  will  open  all  the  Gos- 
pel within  thee,  and  thou  wilt  Know  what  it  is 
to  be  taught  of  God.  This  longing  desire  of 
thy  heart  to  be  one  with  Christ  will  soon  put  a 
stop  to  all  the  vanity  of  thy  life,  and  nothing 
will  be  admitted  to  enter  into  thy  heart,  or  pro- 
ceed from  it,  but  what  comes  from  God,  and  re- 
turns to  God.  Thou  wilt  soon  be,  as  it  were,  tied 
and  bound  in  the  chains  of  all  holy  affections 
and  desires ;  thy  mouth  will  have  a  watch  set 
upon  it;  thy  ears  would  willingly  hear  nothing 
that  does  not  tend  to  G^d,  nor  thy  eyes  be  open, 
but  to  Bee  and  find  oocasions  of  doing  good.  In 
ft  word,  when  this  faith  has  got  both  thy  head 
and  thy  heart,  it  will  then  be  with  thee  as  it 
was  with  the  merchant  who  found  a  penrl  of 
great  price,  it  will  make  thee  gladly  to  sell  all 
thou  hast,  and  buy  it.  For  all  that  had  seised 
and  possessed  the  heart  of  any  man,  whatever 
the  merchant  of  thi»  world  had  got  together, 
whetlier  of  riches  power,  honor,  learning  or 
reputation,  loses  all  its  value, — is  counted  but  as 
dung  and  willingly  parted  with, — as  soon  as  this 
glorious  pearl,  the  new  birth  in  Christ  Jesus,  is 
discovered  and  found  by  him.    This,  therefore, 


may  serve  as  a  touchstone,  whereby  evenr  one 
may  try  the  truth  of  his  state :  if  the  old  man 
is  still  a  merchant  within  thee,  trading  in  all  sorts 
of  worldly  honor,  power  or  learning;  if  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  not  foolishness  to  thee ;  if 
earthly  interests  and  sensual  pleasures  are  still 
the  desires  of  thy  heart,  and  only  covered  under 
ft  form  of  godliness,  a  cloak  of  creeds,  observ- 
ances and  institutions  of  religion, — thou  inayejtt 
be  assured  that  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  not 
yet  found  by  thee.  For  where  Christ  is  bom, 
or  his  spirit  rises  up  in  the  soul,  there  all  self 
is  denied,  and  obliged  to  turn  out ;  there  all  car- 
nal wisdom,  arts  of  advancement,  with  every 
Sride  and  glory  of  this  life,  are  so  many 
eaUien  idols  all  willingly  renounced,  and  the 
man  is  not  only  content,  but  rejoices  to  say, 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

Oh,  the  l(ma  to  saints  who  drench  their 
spirits  in  continued  sadness,  and  waste  their 
days  in  complaint  and  groans,  and  so  make 
themselves,  both  in  body  and  (iiind,  ui  fit  for 
the  sweet,  heavenly  work  of  praise.  Instead 
of  being  employed  in  the  praise  of  God,  they 
are  questioning  their  worthiness  and  studying 
their  miseries,  and  so  rob  God  of  his  glory,  and 
themselves  of  their  consolation. 


m» 


THB  tiERYIGE  OF  GOD. 

Amongst  the  many  points  which  distinguish 
the  revealed  religion  of  the  Bible  from  the 
systems  of  heathenism  or  of  philosophy,  is  that 
of  the  kind  of  service  which  it  demands  of 
those  who  would  obey  and  please  Him.  It  is 
not  only  fear  and  reverence,  not  only  a  con- 
formity to  some  external  forms  of  devotion  or 
worship,  but  a  surrender  of  the  whole  man  unto 
God,  a  consecration  of  every  gift,  aspiration  and 
possession  to  Him  and  His  cause.  Christianity 
IS  the  only  thorough  religion,  the  only  one  that 
attacks  the  seat  of  man's  moral  disease,  and 
that  endeavors  to  make  of  him  a  new  creature, 
in  thought,  will  and  life  a  servant  and  child  of 
the  Most  High.  No  one,  then,  who  would  oc- 
cupy that  position  and  fulfil  its  obligation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  realize  all  its  blessedness, 
must  shrink  from  this  complete  self-conse- 
cration. In  its  merely  outward  manifestations 
and  in  times  of  prosperity,  OK)ral  and  physical, 
most  Christians  devote  themselves  to  thia  ser- 
vice with  cheerfulness,  but  they  often  find  it  a 
very  serious  struggle  to  act  as  the  devoted  ser- 
vants of  God,  when  seasons  of  adversity  or 
temptations  come  upon  them.  To  serve  God, 
to  fulfil  His  whole  will,  even  in  disappoint- 
ment and  affliction,  how  hard  a  task  is 
thi^ !  To  endure  chastisement,  to  be  patient 
when  He  smites,  to  suffer  His  wisdom  to  dic- 
tate for  us  when  our  own  will  would  be  some- 
thing very  different,  that  many  learn,  l^ut  to 
transmute  adverse  providencsfl    into  positive 
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bieasiu^,  to  advance  oar  own  spiritual  welfiire 
vheB  a  heavy  load  of  sorrow  u  reskiDg  opon  as, 
to  serve  the  will  of  God,  wiUiogly  anwl  ood- 
setoaaly,  when  the  bilter  oap  of  hamiliatioQ 
and  trial  is  given  as  to  drink,  this  is  a  virtae  and 
notoTj  diffiealt  to  aeqaire,  yet  ever  to  be  soaght 
after.  The  Ohristian's  eoostant  effort  must  be 
to  reduce  his  whole  charaeter  and  life  to  a 
state  of  the  most  iotimato  d*'peDdeace  upon  and 
conmaoion  with  GK)d.  When  that  condition 
of  apiritualicy  is  reaohed,  the  Christian  will  ex- 
tract from  oiroamstanoes  which  seeoi  most  ad- 
verse to  the  attainment  of  such  a  resalt,  ad- 
vantages and  blessings  which  can  not  only  not 
be  derived  in  any  other  way,  but  are,  in  them- 
selves, 80  incalcalably  valuable  and  glorious. 
Adversity  and  trial  will  not  only  be  borne 
humbly  and  uneomplainingly,  bat  through  them 
he  will  be  brou^sht  to  a  more  thoroogh  know- 
ledge of  himself,  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  mind  and  love  of  Ood. 

It  is,  however,  not  alone  in  such  dispensa- 
tions io  which  we  have  no  difficulty  of  perceiv- 
ing the  directing'  hand  of  Him,  who  is  Supreme 
in  the  universe,  that  the  task  is  laid  upon  the 
Christiao  of  thinking  and  acting  as  the  obe- 
dient servant  of  the  Lord  in  heaven,  but  in 
many  others  which  are  no  less  the  products  of 
His  care  and  wisdom.     From  whom  come  hap- 
piness, health,  the  possession  of  wealth  ?    If 
they  come   from  Ood,  is  there  no  responsi- 
bility to  serve  Him  by  these  gifts?    The  true 
MTvant  of  Ood  will  keep  himself  unspoiled  by 
prosperity,  wiU  not  be  lifted  up  by  pride,  will 
not  elateh  with  eager  hand  the  advantages  and 
enjoyments  of  wealth,  but  will  use  all  the  gifts 
whioh  make  his  life  happy  and  bright,  as  a 
eonscientious  steward.     And  if  any  one  would 
secept  the  service  of  Ood,  honestly  and  for  its 
own  sake,  he  most  make  it  a  matter  of  principle 
to  keep  himself  up  to  the  steady  recognition  of 
his  position  as  a  dependent  and  servant  of  the 
Heavenly  Master.     He  must  edueate  himself 
to  the  constant  practice  of  the  duties  whioh 
rest  upon  him  as  such.     Running  throogh  the 
whole  of  his  life  and  spiritaal  consdoasness 
most  be  the  thought  that  he  is  not  his  own, 
that  this  ia  only  a  passing  probationsry  state 
of  existence,  a  time  of  trial,  a  season  of  prepa- 
ration.    Ood  gives  him  the  possession  of  money, 
talents,  happiness  or  any  other  good  thing,  that 
in  them   and    by  means    of    them,  he  may 
the  more  abundantly  be  able  to  do  His  holy 
will.     With  increased  opportunities  of  serving 
Christ  should  come  a  proportionate  willingness 
to  do  so.     The  settled,  unchanging  purpose  of 
his  life  must  be  that  of  magnifying  the  name 
of  his  gracious  Father,  and  of  fulfilling  all  the 
duties  whioh  rest  upon  one  who  has  accepted 
His  service  as  his  highest  obligation  and  fullest 
joy. 

Whether^  Aen,  brightnesa  or  darkness  be  the 


Christian's  lot,  his  duties  are  the  same,  his  ae* 
countabilitj  is  the  same.     Neither  of  them 
should  abate  his  anxiety  or  determination  to  bo 
found  a  steadfast  and  conscientious  servant* 
What  we  all  need  is  to  measure  things  by  their 
right  value,  to  attain  to  a  calm  and  unwavering 
purpose  by  which  our  life  shall  be  regulated,  to 
set  ourselves  once  and  forever  to  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  will  of  Ood  se  far  as  it  con* 
corns  ourselves  and  we  are  able  to  perform  it« 
and  all  this  irrespective  of  the  outward  coa« 
didon  in  which  we  may  be  placed.  It  b  from  a 
want  of  this  firm  resolve,  because  there  is  such 
an'indefiniteness  in  spiritual  conception  and 
detormination,  because  they  allow  themselvea 
to  be  made  so  completely  the  victim  of  circum* 
stances,  without  considering  that  these  are  all 
of  Ood's  ordering,  that  so  many  lamentably 
fail  both  in  the  performance  of  that  amount  of 
positive  work  in  the  service  of  Ood,  which  is 
warranted  by  their  opportunities  and  endow- 
ments, and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  steady,  peace* 
fttl,  growing  i^irituality.     What  they  need  ifl 
to  accept  the  service  of  Ood  in  its  fullest  sense 
and  at   once,  without    hesitation. — The  Mth 
raviau. 


From  Hedge*B  Beaaom  in  Beligtoa. 
TH£  SPIRIT  IN  THE  LETTER. 

It  irili  not  do  to  qaarrel  with  the  lettor,  the 
spirit  requires  it.    Spirit  will  not  stay  withoat 
a  lettor  to  hold  it,  as  every  ode  knows  from  his 
own  experience.    What  avails  your  vision,  your 
aspiration,  your  ideal,  and  what  avail  your  kiad 
purposes  aad  generous  emotions,  if  they  do  not 
embody  themselves  t  You  have  a  vision  of  ex-' 
cellence  ;  it  fills  your  whole  soul;  your  spirit  is 
aglow  with  it;  it  is  your  spirit  for  the  time; 
aad  could  yoor  spiritual  intorior  at  that  moment 
be  laid  open  and  portrayed  as  a  photograph  fixes 
■the  fleeting  expression  of  the  oountonance,  the 
portrait  woold  be  that  of  a  hero  or  a  saint.  What 
boots  ity  if  you  do  not  embody  that  spirit  in 
some  word  or  work  7  It  expires  with  the  pulsei 
of  the  breast;  it  evaporates  with  a  breath,  and 
no  man  ia  b^iefittod  by  it;  it  was,  and  is  not, 
and  no  memorial  of  it  remains  to  kindle  as* 
piration  in  another,  or  to  rekindle  it  in  your» 
self.    Bat  express  that  spirit,  record  it  in  some 
way,  embody  it  somewhere,  and  you  add  some* 
thing  to  the  spirit's  life  aad  the  world's  riches. 
As  yet,  it  is  a  mere  breath  that  steals  over  the 
soul,  a  possibility  only;  you  are  none  the  better 
for  it,  nor  any  one  else,  if  it  end  so.    And  yet 
the  spirit  is  good  and  holy  and  divine  as  that 
which  fired  St.  Francis  when  he  poured  out  his 
soul  in  measureless  love,  or  that  which  flooded 
the  heart  of  Jesus  when  be  prayed  for  his 
enemies  on  the  cross.    But  divine  as  it  is  in 
possibility,  it  is  nothing  in  reality  until  U  is 
embodied ;  and  it  may  be  worse  than  nothing 
as   exhaaating  seosibility  in  leaves  without 
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fniit,  like  the  infmetiona  fig-tree  whose  leafy 
and  lying  hixoriance  availed  nothing,  bat  drew 
to  iteelf  a  oarse.  As  yet  it  is  a  mere  breath ; 
shall  it  end  so,— -a  passing  wind,  whence  coming 

Jou  heed  not,  nor  whither  going  ?  or  shall  it 
ecome  actual,  and  a  fact  of  life  7  Express  it, 
actoalise  it  in  some  way,  and  straightway  it  be- 
comes life,  a  thing,  a  fact;  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance, obscure  in  place,  evanescent  in  time  ; 
\3mt  still,  life,  and  a  fountain  of  life  to  others, 
an  inflnenoe  in  the  world,  and  so  an  actual  con- 
ftitaent  part  of  the  world,  inseparable,  indes- 
tructible. The  difiference  between  it  and 
spirit  unexpressed  is  simply  infinite, — the  dif- 
lerence  between  something  and  nothing.  I 
fancy  that,  when  the  soul  reckons  with  us  in 
our  day  of  judgment,  we  shall  bum  less  with  the 
memory  of  bad  acts  or  words,  than  of  good  de- 
signs unembodied,  and  worthy  thoughts  unex- 
Eressed.  All  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  good  and 
oly  at  all,  is  a  unity.  The  spirit  that  prays  in 
any  of  us  to*day,  if  the  genuine  fire  of  devotion 
b  in  us,  is  the  same  which  discoursed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind;  which  blew  into. the  soul  of  Peter, 
and  drove  Paul  like  a  rolling  thing  around 
the  world,  and  built  up  universal  Christendom, 
with  its  temples  and  its  Scriptures,  its  sanctities 
and  its  arts.  The  difference  between  the  spirit 
that  did  all  this,  and  the  holy  thought  that 
stirs  my  heart  to-day,  and  remains  unexpressed, 
is  not  in  quality,  but  in  outwardness,—- the  dif- 
feredce  between  the  spirit  toith  a  letter^  and 

the  spirit  t(?iVAouHt. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  letter  as  much  as  to 
the  spirit, — to  the  spirit  only  through  the  letter. 
And  when  we  consider  how  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment in  a  registrar's  ofiioe,  which  is  not  even 
looked  at  once  in  a  lifetime,  may  fix  the  oc- 
cupation of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
fbr  thousands  of  years;  and  how  a  printed 
paper  which  they  call  a  Oonstitutioo  may  de- 
termine the  political  condition  of  a  nation,— 
lAie  measure  of  exterual  freedom  enjoyed  or 
bondage  endured,  of  millions  of  people ;  and 
how  some  leaves  inscribed  with  tables  of  figures 
will  enable  a  ship's  company  to  find  their  way 
across  the  pathless  sea,  and  to  circumnavigate 
the  world, — when,  I  say,  we  consider  these 
things,  and  note  the  power  of  the  letter,  and  the 
value  of  its  function  in  the  secular  economy  of 
life,  we  may  come  to  think  respectfully  of  its 
agency  as  a  power  in  religion. 

It  must  be  granted  to  those  who  argue  the 
cause  of  the  spirit  against  the  letter,  that  no 
existing  letter  can  endure  forever,  or  continue 
forever  to  hold  the  place  which  it  once  held  in 
the  spiritual  economy.  Every  form  in  which 
the  spirit  clothes  itself,  every  bodv  it  puts  on,  is 
transient;  every  existing  organization  is  de- 
structible, and  to  be  destroyed.  The  spirit  en- 
duresy  the  form  perishes.    Yet  even  here  we 


must  distinguish  between  form  and  type ;  that 
is,  between  the  material  form  and  the  spiritual 
— between  soul  and  body.  Every  form  of  being 
which  is  not  exceptional  or  transitional  and  ac- 
cidental, expresses  a  type  which  will  reappear 
when  the  form  which  now  embodies  it  is  dis- 
solved. In  other  words,  the  form  will  repro- 
duce itself  continually.  The*  human  body  is 
fragile  and  corruptible ;  all  the  bodies  in  which 
humanity  is  now  invested  will  soon  be  dust, 
but  the  human  form  will  endure  while  heaven 
and  earth  remain,  and  when  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  that  now  are  have  passed  away.  The 
human  form  is  a  letter  that  can  never  become 
obsolete.  And  so  there  may  be  types  of  the 
spirit  in  the  present  institutions  and  ordinances 
of  religion,  which  will  survive  their  dissoln^on, 
and  reproduce  themselves  in  new  and  similar 
ordinances,  if  ever  the  present  shall  pass  out  of 
use ;  as  indeed  the  present  are  reproductions  of 
elder  rites.        ....,• 

This  also  must  be  conceded,  that  in  no  letter 
is  the  spirit  fully  and  perfectly  expressed,  and 
that  the  letter  still  requires  the  spirit  to  inter- 
pret its  import,  and  to  make  it  available  to  those 
who  would  use  it.  It  is  a  medium  of  spiritual 
life  to  those  only  who  come  to  it  in  and  with 
the  spirit.  Without  that  touch  of  kindred  life, 
it  is  dead  and  deadening.  Then  it  is  that ''  the 
letter  killeth."  The  metallic  wire  which  con- 
veys your  message  to  a  distant  friend,  and  his 
to  you,  possesses  that  capacity  in  a  latent  state. 
No  manipulation  can  make  it  work  to  that  end 
without  the  touch  of  the  electric  fluid  which 
developea  its  secret  virtue.  Nevertheless,  that 
metallic  wire  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
communication  desired ;  no  other  medium  can 
supply  its  place,  nor  can  the  communication 
take  effect  without  a  medium.  So  is  the  letter 
without  the  spirit,  and  yet  an  indispensable 
mediator  of  spirit. 

It  is  an  old  controversy,  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  letter  and  the  spirit  in  religion.  All 
parties  agree  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the 
spirit  The  only  question  is,  whether  any,  and 
how  much,  of  letter  is  essential  to  spirit.  There 
is  always  a  party  in  the  church  who  despise 
the  letter  and  disparage  ordinances  and  all  ex- 
ternal sanctities.  They  think  they  have  Paul 
on  their  side,  when  they  quote  these  words  of 
his, ''  The  letter  killeth."  But  Paul  is  not  to 
be  so  understood.  He  does  not  condemn  the 
letter  as  such, — any  and  every  letter, — but 
only  the  literality  and  empty  formality  which 
Judaism  in  his  day  had  come  to  be.  The  cor- 
rect application  of  this  saying  will  depend  on 
what  we  assume  to  be  the  object  of  the  word 
<'  killeth."  It  is  not  the  spirit  that  the  letter 
killeth ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  that  the 
letter  is  necessary  to  anv  continued  life  of  the 
spirit; — not  the  spirit,  l)ut  those  who  rest  in 
the  letter  alone ;  thoee  who  separate  the  letter 
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fvova  tho  SfHrifc,  and  make  it  supreme  and  floal. 
The  fault,  theii|  is  not  in  Uie  letter,  but  in  those 
who  use  it. 


I>T.  Cadwortb  says,  speaking  of  boliness, "  If 
it  be  but  bearty  aiid  sincere,  it  can  no  more^ 
out  off  and  discontinued  from  Qod,  than  a  snn- 
beau  here  upon  earth  can  be  broken  off  from 
its   intercourse  with  the  sun,  and  be  left  alone 
amidst  the  mire  and  dirt  of  this  world.     Holi- 
ness is  something  of  God,  wherever  it  is.     It 
Is  an  efflux  from  Him,  that  always  hangs  upon 
Him,  and  lives  in  Him ;  as  the  sunbeams,  al- 
ihough  they  gild  this  lower  world,  and  spread 
their  golden  wings  over  us,  yet  they  are  not  so 
muob  here,  where  they  shine,  as  in  the  sun 
from  whence  they  flow." 


From  th*  London  TUnet. 
BUNNHILIrFIELDS. 

Among  the  historic  sights  of  London  there 
are  not  many  which  can  lay  claim  to  more  v en- 
«nble    association    than    the    Bunnhill  fields 
burial-ground,  in  Finsbury.     It  was  first  used 
for  interment  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 
and  is  the  site  of ''  the  great  pit  in  Finsbury," 
spd^en  of  in  Defoe's  narrative.    At  that  time, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
gloomiest  neighborhoods  of  brick  and  mortar 
fchat  are  characteristic  of  Loo  don,  it  lay  quite 
open  to  the  country,     SiQco  then  it  has  neen 
one  of  the  principal  places  of  interment  for  the 
great  sects  of  non*conformists  who  objected  to 
the  burial  service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    It  basin  fact  been  called  the  ^'  Campo 
Santo  of  the  Dissenters,"  and  it  well  deserves 
the  name.     Here  are  interred  Dr.  Goodwin, 
the  Indepoident  preacher,  who  atteoded  Crom- 
well on  his  death- bed;  Dr.  John  Owen,  the 
&mous  Puritan,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  General  Fleetwood,  Cromwell's  soo-in-law. 
Here  above  all  lie  the  remains  of  th^  greatest  but 
one  of  Puritan  writers,-— the  man  who,  perhaps, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  author  to  per- 
petuate among  Englishmen  the  best  parts  of 
the  Puritan   theology.     In   other  words,  to  a 
vault  in  these  grounds  are  entrusted  the  re- 
mains of  John  Bunyan.     Here,  too,  lie  the 
bodies  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers  -,  of  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys,  and 
of  Isaac  Witts.    Here  lies  Defoe  himself,  amid 
one  of  the  scenes  which  his  pen  has  immor- 
talized.    Stothard,  the  artist,  was  buried  here, 
as  late  as  1834,  and  in  short  for  nearly  two 
oenturies,  the  ground  has  been  a  chosen  rest- 
ing phice  of  the  non-conformists.    Such  a  place 
deserves  to  be  treated  with  no  less  reverence 
than   if  it  were  legally  consecrated  ground. 
The  mere  respect  for  two  centuries  of  the  dead, 
should  alone  insure  its  preservation ;  but  to  a 
spot  which  contains  such  names  as  we  have 
mentioned,  religious  associatiousy  no  less  thaa 


Eoglish  memories,  should  combine*  to  lend  a 
peculiar  sanctity.  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  any  occasion  has  arisen 
for  fear  lest  this  almost  consecrated  ground 
should   be  abandoned   to  the   common  uses 
of    bricks  and   mortar.     That   there   is  any 
serious  danger  of  such  a  desecration  we  do  not 
believe,  but  a  difficulty  has  been  raised  on  the 
subject  which  would  be  sufficient  to  provoke 
some  ill  feeling,  unless  it  be  promptly  met  in  a 
proper  spirit    The  burial-ground  in  question 
is  part  of  the  great  estate  of  the  Finsbury  Pre- 
bend, which,  in  consequence  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, is  now  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission.    The  whole  estate  had  been  leased  to 
the  Corporation  of  London  for  a  term  of  99 
years,  dating  from   1768,  and  it  will  revert, 
therefore,  with  its  enormous  revenues,  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1867.     With  the 
rest  of  the  estate  the  Commission  will  of  course 
enter  into  absolute  possession  of  Bunnhill-fields 
burying  ground,  and  the  non  conformists  appear, 
to  be  in  oonsderable  alarm  lest  the  appetite  of 
the  Commission  for  an  increased  income  should 
prove  too  strong  for  their  respect  to  tho  memory 
of  Dissenters.     At  all  events,  in  December, 
1868,  a  Mr.  Iverny,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
representatives  of  the  persons  buried  in  this 
ground,  proposed  to  this  Commission  to  pur- 
chase the  freehold  of  the  land  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease  in  1867.    The  Commission 
expressed  their  willingness  to  agree  to  the  sale 
for  about  a  tenth  of  the  present  value  of  the 
land,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  kept  for- 
ever as  a  burial-ground,  and  should  revert  to 
them  if  it  were  ever  appropriated  to  any  other 
purpose.     If  this  arrangement  had  been  ob- 
served the  matter  would  have  been  settled;  but 
it  seems  afterwards  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Dissenters  that  they  were  already  entitled  to 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  gr<fdnd  with- 
out making  any  further  payment  for  it.    The 
vaults  and  graves  had  been  paid  for  just  as  at 
other  burial  grounds ;  and  it  certainly  seemed 
somewhat  unreasonable  that  the  representatives 
of  the  deceased  persons  should  be  called  upon, 
loDg  afler  the  death  of  their  friends,  to  pay  a 
further  sum  in  order  to  insure  their  quiet  pos- 
session of  graves  which  had  in  the  first  instance 
been   duly  purefaased.      The    Dissenters  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  ground ',  the  Commis- 
sion, by  their  offer,  show  that  they  are  equally 
averse  to  desecrating  it,  and  the  corporation 
allege  that  they  have  no  right  to  do  so.     How- 
ever the  dispute  may  be  decided,  therefore,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  Bunnhill-fields  will  be 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  if  it  had  been 
legally  consecrated ;  and  every  one  will  rejoice 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  contrary  result 
There  are  always  ample  reasons,  on  sanitary 
grounds,  for  preserving  these  open  burial  plaoes 
firom  interference ;  but  in  a  spot  appropriated 
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to  the  use  of  so  oelebrtied  a  body  of  meo,  asj 
desecration  would  be  moro  than  usuallj  un- 
pardonable. 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  23, 1866. 

Devotional  Influsmcks. — In  maintaining 
a  testimony  against  formal  observanoes,  it  is 
needful  that  we  diseriminate  wisely,  lest  we  re- 
ject habits  through  which  our  spiritual  life  may 
be  strengthened.  If  we  examine  the  ground  of 
this  righteous  testimony,  we  must  perceive  that 
it  was  not  against  a/brm,  but  against  a  lifeless 
observance  of  it,  that  Friends  felt  bound  to 
testify.  While  the  use  of  set  words  addressed 
at  stated  periods  to  the  Most  High  may  justly 
be  considered  a  vain  oblation,  a  drawing  near 
with  the  mouth  when  the  heart  is  afiir  off,  to 
retire  awhile  from  the  active  duties  of  the  dsy 
and  sit  together  in  solemn  silence,  to  read  a  few 
verses  in  Scripture  or  a  portion  of  some  other 
good  book,  is  a  simple  avail  of  the  means  pro- 
vided by  the  Oiver  of  all  Good  for  training  the 
youthful  mind  in  habits  of  reverence  and  self- 
examination. 

While  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  Friends 
to  advise  their  memben  to  assemble  their  house- 
holds daily  for  fkmily  devotion,  concerned 
fathers  and  mothers  among  us  have  felt  it  right 
frequently  to  collect  their  families  to  wait  in 
stillness  for  the  arisings  of  truth  upon  the  mind, 
that  thereby  their  spiritual  strength  might  be 
renewed. 

Though  parents  may  often  feel  little  qualifi- 
cation for  such  a  duty,  yet,  if  they  will  regard 
the  practice  as  an  opportunity  to  enoounge 
devotional  feeling  in  their  children,  and  humbly 
ask  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  en- 
deavor, we  believe  they  will  realize  the  habit  to 
be  attended  with  a  blessing  not  only  to  their 
children,  but  also  to  themselves. 

We  have  stated  seasons  of  assembling  for 
religious  worship,  and  should  we  not  in  our 
different  families  gather  the  members  together, 
that  the  incense  of  gratitude  may  unitedly  arise 
for  the  endearing  ties  of  home  and  kindred, 
and  the  other  numberless  blessings  by  which 
we*are  surrounded.  Parents  who  thus  manifest 
to  their  children  a  concern  for  their  spiritual 
growth,  may  have  their  own  faith  renewed, 
their  desires  for  holiness  strengtheMd,  and 


their  efforts  to  maintain  a  watohfoi  and  ood* 
sistent  life  increased,  through  the  means  used 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  wh3e 
the  children  who  are  the  objects  of  such  tender 
ca^  may  find  the  recollection  of  it  a  preeerva- 
tion  to  them  in  after  years. 

It  may  be  that  the  child  dees  not  at  the  time 
appreciate  such  concern,  but  when  far  removed 
from  the  parental  home,  and  exposed  to  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  adult  life, — when  the 
cares  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  engrose  hhi 
time  and  his  thoughts,  and  the  still,  small  voice 
of  the  monitor  within  is  seldom  heeded,^— in 
some  quiet  hour  the  remembrance  of  a  father's 
solicitude  or  a  mother's  love  may  steal  into  his 
heart  with  resistless  power,  and  Divine  Grace, 
operating  through  the  affections,  may  awaken 
his  dormant  coDscience.  The  habits  of  that 
early  home,  hallowed  by  tender  associations, 
may  then  be  resumed  to  his  strength  and  eonip 
fort. 

^'Ths  Citizkns'  Association  or  Phila- 
delphia.''— This  is  the  modest  title  of  a  new* 
organization  which  has  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  our  State  a  charter  which  bestows 
upon  it  most  important  and  responsible  obli- 
gations.   * 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  pauperisn), 
vagrancy  and  crime,  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  age  to  institute  measures  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  least  to  remedy  these  evtis. 

Purely  ''  missionary  labors  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  depraved  portions  of  our  population, 
effect  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Legislation  seems 
inadequate  to  the  task,  and  the  eleemosynary 
relief  of  benevolent  individuals  and  societies^ 
though  honorable  and  merciful  to  a  large  de- 
gree, leave  the  records  of  crime  still  fearful  in 
numbers  and  eharaeter. 

Public  begging  has  increased  among  us  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  vagrancy  has  even  as- 
sumed the  rank  of  a  profession,  in  the  pursuit 
of  which  men  and  women  filch  from  the  un- 
suspecting, with  all  the  exact  routine  of  a  well- 
ordered  system. 

Drinking-houses  are  fostered  by  the  law;— 
the  cost  of  licenses  is  very  small,  and  the  pe- 
nalty for  selling  the  most  poisonous  drinks 
without  authority  is  so  insignificant  as  to  ren- 
der the  offence  scarcely  worth  avoiding. 
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III  new  of  ibeae  facts,  and  of  tbose  ooUateral 
aid  iDcideotal  facts,  which  attach  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  proposed  bj  the  Association  to  collect 
itatisticsy  and  inquire  into  the  oaoses  of  these 
vd  erila,  mad  to  iostitate  meaaoree  for  their 
remedj  or  removal. 

Intemperance  is  regarded  as  a  physical  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  a  moral  evil.  The  alcoholic 
poison  in  the  haman  system  operates  in  its  spe- 
eifio  direction  aa  other  poisons  do,  to  induce 
their  peonliar  sjuptoms.  It  creates  a  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  most  terrible  in  its 
cffeetSy  and  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  other 
geoerationa.  We  all  know  the  sad  desolation 
it  creates  in  the*  moral  and  mental  nature,  and 
bow  it  entails  sorrow,  shame,  poverty,  pauper- 
ism, and  fearful  death. 

The  Association  proposes  to  offer  homes  for 
yooag  men  and  women,  who  are  addicted  to 
this  vioe,  or  who  may  feel  themselves  tending 
toward  the  drunkard's  way, — surrounding  them 
with  influences  to  exalt  their  aspirations,  and 
bring  them  to  suitable  conceptions  of  their 
rssponaibilitiea  and  destiny,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  save  some,  while  by  wholesome  teaching,  and 
earnest  labor,  to  create  in  the  public  mind  more 
truthful  views  of  duty. 

We  commend  this  new  movement  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  our  readers.  Many 
people  have  wealth  in  abundance  for  the  use  of 
which  they  muf t  give  account.  It  can  be  pro- 
fitably invested  in  the  direction  of  improving 
pablio  morals,  and  thus  promoting  the  safety  of 
oar  children. 

Communications  on  the  subject  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Joseph  Pa&rish,  Philadelphia. 


•«•»> 


Spiritual  wealth  has  its  temptations  as  well 
as  temporal  wealth. 


^t^ 


AH  ANCIENT  BTOYB. 

*^  The  oldest  stove,  probably,  in  the  United 
Sutes,  is  one  which  warms  the  ball  of  Virginia's 
Capitol  in  Richmond.  It  was  made  in  England, 
and  sent  to  YiTginii  in  1770,  and  warmed  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  siaty  years  before  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  location,  where  it 
has  been  for  thirty  years.  It  has  survived 
three  British  mooarchs ;  has  been  contempo- 
raneous with  four  kingly  monarchies,  two  re 
pablies  and  two  imperial  governments  of 
France.  The  great  Republic  of  America  has 
been  torn  by  internecine  strife,  the  breaches 
partly  healed,  and  still  the  old  stove  remainF, 
vnmoved  in  the  midst  of  all."  I 


SXTRAOTS  raOM   BEOOND  ANNUAL  RfiPOBT  Of 

friinbb'  association  or  philadelphta 

YOB    THI    aid    and     ELEVATION    OT    TRV 
FRBSDMEN. 

The  time  of  our  Annual  Meeting  having 
been  changed  from  the  First  monih  to  the 
Fifth,  the  Report  now  pr^isented  embraces  a 
period  of  siateen  months. 

Previous  to  Klevenlh  month  last,  two  Aesoei* 
ations  of  onr  friends  existed  in  this  city,  both- 
of  which  were  engaged  in  colleotiog  money  and 
supplies,  and  forwarding  them  for  the  aid  of 
the  freedmen.  The  effurts  of  one  were  partieu" 
larly  directed  to  the  relief  of  their  physical 
wants ;  the  other,  while  embracing  this  pointy 
added  to  its  sphere  of  labor  that  of  sending 
teachers  and  establishing  schools  among  them. 
As  many  Friends  were  members  of  both  of 
these  Associations,  confusion  sometimes  arose  in 
the  minds  of  contributors  in  regard  to  their 
separate  provinces ;  it  was  therefore  concluded 
that  an  advantage  would  result  from  their 
union,  and  the  **  Woman's  Association  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Rrlief  of  the  Freedmen  " 
and  '<  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  foT 
the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  "  wef# 
merged  into  one  organisation,  under  the  latter 
title. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1865,  the 
^hools  under  our  care  were  located  at  Mason's 
Island  and  Gamp  Wadsworth;  LydiaT.  Atkinson, 
Sarah  A.  Cadwallader  and  Sarah  E.  Lobb  being 
teachers  at  the  former  place,  and  Mary  McOlain 
at  the  latter.  Margaret  Preston,  who  had  been 
engaged  as  nurse  in  the  Hospftal  at  Mason's 
Island,  had  been  sent  to  St.  Mary's  Gountyi 
Md.,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Freed* 
people  on  the  Government  farms  there.  She 
remained  a  few  weeks,  doing  what  she  could 
for  their  amelioration  and  comfort ;  but,  tha^ 
locality  being  subsequently  selected  by  our 
friends  in  New  York  as  a  field  of  labor,  and 
we  have  no  organisation  elsewhere  requiring 
the  services  of  a  nurse,  it  was  concluded  to 


leave  her  at  liberty  to  make  any  other  engage* 
ment.  This  faithful  laborer  among  the  Freed* 
men  has  since  been  removed  by  death. 

An  Industrial  School,  which  had  been  es* 
tablished  at  Mason's  Island,  was  in  snecessfiil 
operation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  sickness,  which  interfered  with  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  pupils,  a  large  number  of 
garments,  also  bed-ticks  for  the  Hospital,  were 
made  by  the  women  and  children.  The  ser* 
vices  of  two  competent  workmen  were  secured 
to  give  instruction  to  the  men  and  boys  in  mat* 
making  and  cobbling,  and  fifty  two  pairs  et 
shoes  were  repaired  by  them,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  schools. 

On  account  of  the  continued  un healthiness  of 
this  Gamp,  two  of  our  members  were  appointed^ 
in  Third  month  of  last  year^  to  represent  to  the 
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proper  anthoritieB  the  oondition  of  affairs  there, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  more  aaitable  aitaation 
to  which  the  people  might  be  remoTcd.  Oo 
this  mission  they  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and,  on  their  return,  reported  that  they  had  suc- 
oeediid  in  obtaining  interviews  with  the  officers  of 
Freedmen's  Bureaa ;  and,  though  the  sickness 
on  the  Island  had  materially  abated,  there  was 
a  strong  probability  of  an  early  removal  of 
the  Camp.  They  also  reported  that  they  visited 
the  schools  under  our  care,  and  found  them  in 
a  flourishing  condition ;  that  the  teachers  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  performance  of  their 
several  duties,  and  manifested  untiring  seal  and 
devotion  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  en- 

faged.  While  in  Washington,  our  Committee 
ad  been  deeply  hn pressed  with  the  destitution 
and  sufifering  of  Ciany  of  the  freed-people  in 
that  city ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  repre- 
sentation, an  appropriation  of  sanitary  stores 
and  clothing  was  sent  to  Eliaa  Heacock  for 
distribution  among  them. 

Communications  received  from  Wm.  F. 
Mitchell  depicted  great  suffering  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  from  insufficient  ioud  and  clothing, 
whieh  induced  the  forwarding '  of  money  and 
supplies  to  that  locality.  In  acknowledging 
'^  their  timely  reception,"  he  writes  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  Orphan  Asylum  estab- 
lished through  his  exertions  were  especially 
acceptable,  as  tie  believed  "  they  aided  in  say- 
ing many  lives."  He  says  further,  in  relation 
to  the  work,  <<  It  seemed  a  manifest  duty  to  col- 
lect these  poor  children,  and  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  not  al- 
low them  again  to  be  scattered.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to-night,  in  the  midst  of  our  troubles, 
to  reflect  that  so  many  are  sleeping  comfortably. 
To  one  whose  compassion  is  infinite,  I  commit 
the  new  family,  and  look  to  Him  both  for 
oounsel  as  to  its  future  mode  of  operation  and 
the  means  for  its  support." 

This  Asylum  is  still  under  the  care  of  its 
faithful  originator,  and  we  have,  from  time  to 
time,  met  his  request  for  assistance  as  far  as 
our  other  engagements  would  justify.  This 
institution  has  comforted  and  sheltered  many  a 
homeless  little  one,  and  we  trust  that  the  means 
for  its  support  will  not  be  withheld. 

In  the  Fourth  month,  Lydia  T.  Atkinson  was 
released  from  her  position  at  Mason's  Island, 
and  resumed  her  duties  at  Camp  Wadsworth, 
where  she  remained  until  the  Eleventh  month, 
when,  notwithstanding  her  continued  interest 
in  the  cause,  she  felt  that  her  labors  among 
the  freed- people  must  for  the  present  be  dosed. 
Our  Association  shared  with  those  among  whom 
she  had  been  so  long  and  so  usefully  employed 
in  regret  at  parting  with  this  their  faithful 
teacher  and  friend.  Mary  K.  Brosius  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  ber  re- 
Juoval.      About    the    same    time    Sarah    E. 


Lobb,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  requested 
to  be  released  from  service.  In  the  ensuing 
month  the  Camp  at  Mason's  Island  was  broken 
up  by  order  of  Government.  Mary  K.  Brosius 
was  thence  removed  to  Camp  Wadsworth,  and 
Sarah  A.  Cadwallader  engaged  with  a  friend 
in  a  school  for  the  Freedmen  at  Camp  Todd.. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  settlements  of  these 
people  have  subjected  the  teachers  to  frequent 
changes;  but  we  believe  that,  in  every  instance, 
the  freedmen  have  been  permanently  bene- 
fitted by  the  residence  of  our  teaehers  among 
them,  even  when  it  has  been  only  for  a  short 
time. 

Information  having  boen  received  that 
Friends  in  Virginia  had  opened  First-day 
Schools  for  the  freed- people  at  Lincoln,  HilW 
boro'  and  Waterford,  much  interest  was  felt  in 
their  efforts,  and  a  sum  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery  to  aid 
them  in  the  undertaking. 

The  Association,  viewing  with  deep  regret 
the  injustice  practised  toward  the  colored  race 
in  their  exclusion  from  our  railway  cars,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  managers  of 
the  respective  companies,  and  represent  our 
feelings  upon  the  subject.  This  committee 
had  several  interviews  with  the  directors  and 
officers  of  some  of  the  companies,  and  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  cruel  prejudice 
against  color  will  gradually,  though  surely,  be 
superseded  by  a  more  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment, which  will  secure  the  extension  to  all 
citizens  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  public 
conveyances. 

Although  great  suffering  was  known  to  exist 
among  the  freed-people  in  various  parts  of  the 
South,  and  we  were  seDsible  of  their  earnest 
importunites  for  school  instruction,  yet,  for  a 
time,  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  obtain  do- 
finite  information  of  the  points   at  which   it 
would  be  safe  to  locate  teachers,  or  to  find  re- 
liable agents  to  dispose  of  clothing  in  localities 
where  it  was  known  to  be  needed.     Afler  vari- 
ous letters  of  inquiry  on  this  account  were  ad- 
dressed by  our  committees  to  individuals,  sev- 
eral channels   opened   for  the  distribution  of 
supplies,  and  suitable  situations  offered  for  the 
teachers  we  were  desirous  of  sending  iuto  the 
field. 

Through  the  representations  of  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  also  of  our 
friend  Reuben  Tomlinson,  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  South  Carolina,  we  were  induced  to  turn  our 
attention  toward  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  that  State.  Laura  Towne,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  for  several  years  devoted  her  timo  and 
energies  to  the  elevation  of  the  colored  people 
there,  being  on  a  visit  to  our  city,  attended 
one  of  our  meetings,  aad  gave  much  valuable 
information,  which  decided  us  to  send  two 
teachers,  Philena  Heald  and  Sarah  M.  Elji  to 
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8t  HeleoA  Iffland.  This  island,  on  the  ooiflt 
of  8outb  CaroliDm,  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
eoDtaiDS  a  sb  if  ting  population  of  aboat  three 
thonsand,  nearlj  all  colored  people.  Most  of 
the  plantations  baying  been  sold  for  taxes, 
scTeral  of  them  were  divided  into  sections,  and 
appropriated  lo  school  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  First  month,  Cornelia 
Hanoock,  an  applicant  for  position  of  teacher 
ander  the  au^pioes  of  this  Association,  went 
to  Charleston  to  examine  into  the  wants  of  the 
freedmen,  and  to  open  a  lohool,  if  a  suitable 
situation  could  be  found. 

The  accounts  received  from  her  decided  us 
to  re-open  a  school,  formerly  taught  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  a  healthy  location  in  Charleston  har- 
bor, about  three  miles  from  the  city.  The 
tlantatioBs  in  the  vicinity  are  mostly  occupied 
y  North(rn  men  anxious  to  benefit  the  oolored 
race. 

The  school  was  opened  in  an  old  church, 
(occupied  during  the  war  as  an  hospital,)  with 
fifty  scholars;  and,  as  soon  as  the  news  spread  that 
'^a  real  Yankee  teacher"  had  come,  the  num- 
ber increased  to  one  hundred.  A  native  teacher 
was  temporarily  provided  by  Reuben  Tomlinson, 
and,  subsequently,  Mary  A.  Taylor,  Carrie 
Taylor  and  Eliza  E.  Way  were  al^o  sent  to  Mt 
Pleasant. 

In  the  Third  month  of  the  present  year  the 
&rm  known  as  Camp  Wadsworth  was  restored 
to  its  former  owners.  The  school  consequently 
was  broken  up,  and  Mary  K  Brosius  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna,  six  miles  distant. 

We  have  also  established  two  additional 
schools  in  Fairfax  County :  one  at  Lewensville, 
in  charge  of  Martha  A.  Wright,  and  one  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  under  t]be  care  of  Mary 
McBride;  also,  recently,  one  at  Waterford, 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  for  which  Sarah  A. 
Steer,  a  resident  of  that  place,  has  been  se- 
lected as  teacher. 

The  position  occupied  by  Mary  McBride  at 
Fairfax  Court  Bouse  is  a  very  unpleasant  one. 
Her  mission  has  been  bitterly  opposed,  even  to 
threats  of  personal  violence,  some  attempts  at 
which  have  been  made.  Her  earnestness  and 
determination  are  apparent,  as  shown  by  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  recently  ro- 
oeived : 

'<  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but 
that  troubles  me  very  little.  There  are  some 
things  that  are  very  unpleasant  here  for  me, 
but  I  am  df termined  to  stay  here  until  sent  by 
the  proper  authorities  into  another  field,  or  dis- 
missed the  service  entirely."  She  further  re- 
marks :  ^'  It  is  not  labor  for  me,  as  some  would 
call  it;  I  love  the  work." 

Her  school  now  numbers  forty- five  pupils. 

The  school  under  the  care  of  Mary  K.  Brosius, 
at  Vienna,  although  established  so  recently,  is 
very  satbfactory.    There  is  not  material  in  the 


surrounding  country  for  a  large  school,  but  edu- 
cation is  none  the  less  needed.  Her  last  ao- 
oount  gave  the  number  of  pupils  as  twenty-sixt 
Two  instances  of  progress  were  stated  by  her, 
as  follows  :  '^  I  have  two  little  girls  not  over 
five  years  old,  who  have  learned  their  letters 
in  one  week/'  She  also  states  they  desire  her 
to  open  a  First-day  School^  which  she  intends 
doing. 

In  the  Twelfth  month  last  we  were  called  to 
mourn  the  removal  by  death  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  associate,  Macpherson  Saunders. 
Connected  with  this  Society  from  its  organiza- 
tion, and  ever  active  in  all  efforts  to  extend 
its  usefulness,  we  shall  long  miss  the  steady 
judgment  and  quiet  decision  that  gave  such 
value  to  bis  counsels.  Endeared  to  us  by  the 
genial  cheerfulness  and  earnestness  which  he 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  all  our  affairs, 
we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend  and  co- 
laborer. 

By  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
now  less  busily  engaged  than  formerly,  in  sup- 
plying clothing  to  the  destitute  and  suffering 
freedmen,  who  are  passing  from  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude and  dependence,  with  its  corresponding 
degradation,  to  freedom,  with  all  its  possibili* 
ties  of  progress  and  improvement.  Our  pre- 
sent efforts  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schools 
among  them.  With  the  restoration  of  peaoe 
and  the  general  resumption  of  habits  of  in* 
dustry,  their  privations  must  soon  give  pUoe  to 
comparative  comfort  and  thrift,  so  tbat  the  great 
needs  of  the  eolored  people  in  the  future  will 
be  facilities  for  education  and  adequate  protec- 
tion from  the  prejudice  and  rapacity  of  their 
former  masters. 

The  sohools  we  have  opened  am^^ng  them  are 
all  actively  and  vigorously  conducted  by  con- 
soientious  and  efficient  teachers,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  scholars  in  their  efforts  to 
learn.  We  have  been  eminently  successful  in 
securing  the  services  of  those  who,  from  a  sense 
of  duty^  have  entered  into  the  woik,  and  who 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  varied  require- 
ments. 

No  feature  in  the  remarkable  hbtory  of  the 
freed  people  is  more  striking  than  their  thirst 
after  the  elements  of  knowledge.  A  thirst 
which  should  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  all  who  have  their  welfare  at  heart,  to  sup- 
ply to  the  utmost  the  means  ior  their  educa- 
tion. While  we  require  liberal  subscriptions 
to  carry  on  the  schools  now  established,  we 
are  already  solicited  to  open  others,  which  we 
are  desirous  o£  doing  as  rapidly  as  our  funds 
will  justify.  Now  is  evidently  the  aooepted 
time.  The  past  is  full  of  warning,  to  neglect 
no  opening  for  service  in  this  great  work.  The 
prfjudioe  and  cupidity  which  have  oppressed 
the  Afcioan  race  in  the  past,  are  liable  to  rise 
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again  into  dominion,  and  none  oan  tell  bow 
soon  influperable  obstacles  may  be  tbrowB  in 
t^e  way  of  oar  efforts.  Tbe  proclamation 
whicb  made  the  bondman  legally  free,  bas  not 
changed  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
raled  in  the  late  slaveholdiog  States;  and 
though  we  may  hope  that  the  light  of  truth  is 
in  some  degn^e  breaking  through  the  dark 
cloud  that  has  rested  over  tbi  South,  yet  there 
is  much  to  dread  in  the  prospect  of  the  re- 
sumption of  authority  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments. Let  us  persevere  while  we  can,  and  to 
this  end  let  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  have  been  so  long  identi6ed  with 
the  education  of  these  people,  and  whose  an- 
cestors were  among  the  first  to  acknowledge 
their  claims  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  otir  common  humanity,  see  to  it  that 
our  present  opportunity  is  not  wasted. 

The  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  de« 
vote  themselves  to  the  work  of  instruction  has 
thus  far  kept  pace  with  tbe  requirements  of  our 
schools.  Will  not  those  who  stay  at  home  give 
of  their  abundance  to  support  those  already 
engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  and  to  send 
others  into  it  ? 

By  the  report  of  our  Treasurer  it  will  appear 
that,  after  appropriating  the  necessary  funds 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  ten  teachers 
already  in  our  employ,  but  little  is  left  to  con- 
tinue  our  operations  for  the  ensuing  season, 
to  extend  them  as  new  fields  open  to  our  view, 
or  to  aid  the  eases  of  suffering  coming  to  the 
notice  of  the  Committees ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
we  desire  to  present  anew  the  claims  of  this 
-Association  upon  our  great  body  of  prosperous 
and  thriving  Friends  in  city  and  country.  It 
is  but  a  poor  recompense  to  the  despised  and 
oppressed  descendants  of  the  African  race, 
whose  toil  has  so  long  enriched  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  furnished,  as  it  were, 
the  life-blood  of  American  commerce,  that  we 
should  pave  their  way  from  slavery  to  freedom 
by  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  help- 
less and  infirm,  who  are  suffering  for  want  of 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  we  open  to  those  from 
whom  knowledge  has  been  so  long  shut  out,  the 
glorious  light  of  education,  with  all  its  vivifying 
and  improving  results. 

To  pay  our  share  of  this  debt  should  be  the 
earnest  resolve  of  every  member  of  our  Society, 
and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  those 
ready  to  be  workers  as  far  as  the  means  are 
furnished.  First,  and  roost  important,  money 
is  needed ;  second,  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  and 
garden  seeds,  books,  toys  for  the  little  ones, 
and  clothing  for  men,  women  and  children, — 
in  short  anything  that  the  bounty  of  friends 
can  bestow  toward  the  needs  of  these  objects 
of  our  care  will  benefit  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  bless  the  giver,  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
assurancci  <<  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  onto 


one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.'' 

Secretaries^  Wm.  C.  Biddlk,  609  Com- 
merce  Street,  Phila. ;  MargaR£T  A.  OaisooM| 
Bristol,  Pa. 

Correapondtng  Secretary^  Annk  BidDUBj 
509  Commerce  Street. 

Treasurer,  Hesvly  M.  Laino,  80  N.  Third 
Street. 


SHADOWS. 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beaatlful  shadows, 
Floating  far  o'er  the  hills  away ; 
As  over  the  skj 
The  light  cloads  fl/, 
8o  over  the  mouatalas  wander  they  1 

Oh  the  shadows — tbe  beaatifal  shadows, 
Sleeping  soft  on  the  meadow  green ; 

Fair  are  the  flowers 

lu  son -bright  bowers, 
But  fairer  the  flowers  these  shadows  between. 

Oh  tbe  sbadowa— tbe  beautiful  shadows, 
Dancing  li;;bt  on  tbe  ocean's  spray ; 

Changing  each  wave 

From  gay  to  grave, » 
Like  the  frowning  smiles  of  a  child  at  play  1 

Oh  the  sbadows-^the  beantiful  shadows, 
Sinking  deep  in  the  moonlit  lake. 

Where  the  mountains  seem 

As  if  viewed  in  a  dream, 
And  a  world  of  purer  beauty  wake. 

Oh  the  shadows— the  beantifol  shadows, 
la  the  world  wlthoat  and  the  world  within ; 

For  joy  may  borrow 

A  charnj  from  sorrow, 
And  charity  sinile  on  repentant  sin  1 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows, 
Falling  soft  on  the  dazzled  vision, 

Where  the  tender  thought 

By  memory  brought, 
Tempers  the  glare  of  hopes  elysian  1 

And  there  are  shadows-^raercifnl  shadows. 
Dropping  the  balm  on  tbe  bleeding  heart, 

When  flrat  it  knows 

That  lore's  flame  glows 
Stronger  and  purer  when  joys  depart 

Then  bless  the  shadows— the  beaiitifQl  shadova, 
And  take  this  thought  as  thou  goest  abroad| 

That  in  heaven  and  earth 

Shades  owe  their  birth 
To  light;  and  liffht  ia  the  shadow  of  Qod! 
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THE  OLD  OOTTAQS  CLOCK. 

Oh  1  the  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  stock, 

Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest ; 
Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a  touch  of  gold, 

And  its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest. 
'Twas  a  monitor,  too,  though  its  words  were  few, 

Yet  they  lived,  thoagh  nations  altered  ; 
And  its  voice  still  strong,  warned  old  and  young. 

When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered. 
«  Tick,  tick,"  it  said—"  quick,  quick,  to  bed— 

For  ten  I've  given  warning ; 
Up,  up  and  go,  or  else  you  know, 

Toa'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morolng  I" 
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A  ffiendly  Toiee  wm  that  old,  old  oloek, 

As  it  stood  in  the  comer  smiling, 
And  blessed  the  time  with  a  merrj  ehimei 

TIm  wintiy  boars  begQiling ; 
But  A  cross  old  Toice  wm  that  tiresoms  dock, 

As  U  oftlled  at  daj  break  boldly, 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o*er  the  misty  way, 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly : 
^  Tick,  tick,"  it  said^*'  qniek  ont  of  bed, 

Far  tj%  Vw%  given  warning ; 
Ton'll  never  have  health,  yon'U  never  get  woaltii, 

Unless  yon're  np  soon  in  the  moroiflg/' 

Still  the  honily  sonnd  goes  round  and  roomd, 

With  a  tone  that  ceases  never ; 
While  tears  are  shed  for  the  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  fHends  lost  for  ever  1 
Us  heart  beats  on— >thoagh  hearts  are  gone 

That  warmer  beat  and  yonnger; 
Us  hands  stUl  move — though  bands  we  love 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer  1 
'(  Tick,  tick,"  it  said,  "  to  the  church-yard  bed, 

The  grave  has  given  warning — 
0p,  np.  and  rise,  and  look  to  the  skies, 

And  prepane  for  a  Heavenly  morning." 

CfuurUi  SwaiH^ 


THE   BBSTLESS  SEA. 

The  sea  is  not  only  the  emblem  of  ohsage ; 
it  is  itself  the  caasei  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
nearly  all  the  physical  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  world.  Ascend  the  oountain  snmmit, 
and  there,  amid  the  crass  where  the  eagle 
boilds  her  eyrie,  and  the  heather  grows  in  the 
Uoe  immeasurable  silence  of  heaven,  yon  tread 
the  shores  of  a  former  sea,  whose  shells  and 
oarals  embedded  in  the  rocks  are  still  as  perfect 
and  beantifnl  as  when  the  last  retiring  wave 
rippled  over  them. 

i)e60end  iato  the  stony  chambers  of  the 
earth,  and  there  in  the  darkness  of .  the  quarry 
jou  will  see  the  petrified  skeletons  of  fish  that 
onoe  swam  in  the  waters,  and  the  sands  that 
formed  the  shores  of  unknown  seas,  and  the  un- 
dolating  ripple  marks  lefl  behind  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  long  forgotten  tides.  We  cannot 
name  a  sin^^le  spot  where  the  sea  has  not  some 
time  or  other  been. 

Every  rock  that  now  constitutes  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  earth  was  onoe  dissolved  in 
its  waters,  lay  as  mud  at  its  bottom,  or  as  sand 
and  gravel  along  its  shore.  The  materials  of  oar 
honsea  were  once  deposited  in  its  depths,  and 
are  built  on  the  floor  of  an  ancient  ocean  What 
are  now  dry  continents  were  onoe  ocean  beds ; 
and  what  are  now  sea  beds  will  be  future  conti- 
nents. 

Every  where  the  sea  is  still  at  work— -en- 
croaching upon  the  shore — undermining  the 
boldest  clifis  on  the  coast  by  its  own  direct 
agency.  And  where  it  cannot  reach  itself,  it 
sends  its  emissaries  to  the  very  heart  of  deserts, 
and  the  very  summit  of  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  very  innermost  recesses  of  cuntinents — there 
to  produce  constant  dilapidation  and  change. 
Its  own  waters  are  confined  by  the  shore  line ; 
but  no  voice  has  ever  said  to  its  fleet-footed 


winds  and  its  viewless  vapors,  ^'  Hitherto  shall 
ye  come,  and  no  further."  They  rise  from 
their  ocean  bed,  these  messengers  of  the  sea, 
and  pursue  their  flight  along  the  sky  until  some 
lofty  peak  far  in  the  interior  arrests  them ;  and 
they  discharge  their  watery  burden  into  its 
bosom,  forming  the  sources  of  streams,  and 
riven  and  glaciers,  that  carry  on  the  work  of 
change  where  the  roar  of  the  sea  itself  is  never 
heard.— 'ifcift/Zoa  in  Family  Treatwry. 
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Vtom  th*  AtlantM  Monthly. 
IN  THE  HEMIiOOKB. 
(Oontf nmd  ftom  p«g«  888.) 

I  walk  along  the  old  road,  and  note  the 
tracks  in  the  thin  layer  of  mud.  When  do 
these  oreaturee  travel  here  ?  I  have  never  yet 
chanced  to  meet  one.  Here  a  partridge  has  set 
its  foot ;  there,  a  woodcock ;  here,  a  squirrel 
or  mink  \  there,  a  skunk  ;  there,  a  fox.  What 
a  dear,  nervous  track  Beynard  makes  I  how 
easy  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a  little  dog, 
— it  is  so  sharply  cut  and  defined  I  A  dog's 
track  IS  ooarse  a^d  clumsy  beside  it.  There  is 
as  much  wildness  in  ihe  track  of  an  animal  as 
in  its  voice.  Is  a  deer's  traok  like  a  sheep's  or 
a  goat's?  What  winged-footed  fleetness  and 
agility  may  be  inferred  from  the  sharp,  braided 
track  of  the  gray  squirrel  upon  the  new  snow  I 
Ah  I  in  nature  is  the  best  discipline  I  think 
the  sculptor  might  carve  finer  and  more  ex- 
pressive lines  if  he  grew  up  in  the  woods,  and 
the  painter  discriminate  finer  hues.  How  wood- 
life  sharpens  the  senses,  giving  a  new  power 
to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose  I  And  are  not 
the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  songsters  wood- 
birds  ? 

Everywhere  in  these  solitudes  I  am  greeted 
with  the  pensive,  almost  pathetic  note  of  the 
WoodPewee.  Do  you  know  the  Pewees  ? 
They  are  the  true  Flycatchers,  and  are  easily 
identified.  They  are  very  characteristic  birds, 
hav^  very  strong  family  traits,  and  very  pugna* 
eions  dispositions.  Without  sny  exception  or 
qualification  they  are  the  homeliest  or  the  least 
elegant  birds  of  our  fields  or  forest  Sharp- 
shouldered,  big-headed,  short- legged,  of  qo  par- 
ticular color,  of  little  elegance  in  fiight  or 
movement,  with  a  disagreeable  flirt  of  the  (ail, 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbors  and 
with  one  another,  no  birds  are  so  little  calcu- 
lated to  excite  pleasurable  emotions  in  the 
beholder  or  to  become  objects  of  human  interest 
and  aflections.  The  King-bird  is  the  best- 
dressed  member  of  the  family,  but  he  is  a 
braggart;  and  though  always  snubbing  his 
neighbors,  is  an  arrant  coward,  and  shows  the 
white  feather  at  the  slightest  display  of  pluck 
in  his  antagonist  I  have  seen  him  turn  tail  to 
a  Swallow,  and  have  known  the  little  Pewee  in 
question  to»whip  him  beautifully.  From  the 
1  iireat  Crested  to  the  Little  Oreen  Flycatcher, 
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a  mnseom  or  rqurtoin^  hy  which  the  conditioa  of 
the  United  Stfttes,  in  varioas  relations,  political,  sO- 
oial  aAd.ecoDomic,  coald  be  illustrated  and  the  in- 
flaence  of  Am  Tica  rendered  more  apparent  to  for- 
eigners, and  from  which  any  informaioa  with  refer- 
ence to  oar  condition  conld  be  obt  lined.  An  act, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce^fnriber  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  passengers  on  steam  vessels,  and  to 
I'egnlate  the  salaiies  of  steamboat  inspectors,  wa| 
called  up,  with  amendments,  and  passed.  A  com-' 
mnnication  f  om  the  President,  enclosing  a  resoln* 
tlon  of  the  Legislatore  of  Georgia,  askiug  a  sospen- 
slon  of  the  direct  tai  in  that  State,  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  by  the  Obair,and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  Also,  a  comfbunication  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  acceptance  by  Georgia  of 
%  donation  of  pablic  lands  for  the  establishment  of 
agricnltoral  colleges. 

In  the  Honae,  among  others,  the  Senate  j-nnt  reso- 
lation8appropriating$121,785  for  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the 
Upper  Platte  rivers  were  passed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted,  calling  npon  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments to  ftirnish  information  of  the  manner/ in 
vhioh  applicants  to  the  inferior  grades  of  office  are 
made.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  were 
taken  up  and  passed.  The  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  Georgia  was  presented  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Also,  a 
nMtsago  from  the  President  transmittiag  a  repTt 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  communicating 
the  information  reqiAred  relative  to  the  removal  of 
the  Sioux  Indii^ns,  of  Minnesota,  and  to  provision 
made  for  their  accommodation  in  tl^e  Te*Yitory  of  Ne- 
braska. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Ln>uv  Arr  AIB8. — Reference  having  been  made,  in 
recent  debates  in  Congress,  to  the  Santee  SIooz, 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  remove  to  another  locality^ 
as  murderers,  etc.,  on  the  ground  that^it  would  be 
dangerous  1o  place  them  in  close  proiimity  to  the 
-white  settlements,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  H. 
W.  Reed,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  on  ^e  Upper  Missouri,  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
5th  mo.  28,  at  the  agency  of  these  Sioux  in  Dakota : 
"The  universal  testimony  is  that,  as  to  intelligence, 
reliability,  diligence,  and  morality,  they  ye,  among 
other  IncUans  in  the  country',  like  a  light  in  a  dark 
place.»'  *• 

The  testimony  of  all  he  heard  was,jlhe  religion 
they  possess  makes  them  decidedly  better.^  Some  of 
them  fit  personal  risk  rescued  women  and  children 
from  the  cruel  fate  of  prisoners,  and  yet  it  is  pro- 
posed that  they  shall  all  share  the  common  cotse  of 
Minnesota  Sioux. 

Thi  Fbibdhih. — ^Reuben  Tomlinsoo,  Inipeetor 
of  Schools  in  Sonth  Carolina,  reports  ^hat  in  the 
5th  month  there  were  8,184  colored  pii)>il8  on  the 
School  re|fister  of  that  State,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  6^320.  About  one- sixth  of  the  whole 
were  learning  the  alphabet ;  fonr- fifths  were  ablelo 
read  and  spell ;  6,^  1 1  were  pure  blacks.  The  snper- 
iatendent  means.  With  the  aid  of  native  teachers,  to* 
keep  the  schools  ope*  all  summer,  when  moat  of  the 
Northern  teachers  will  return  to  their  homes. 

In  Georgia,  71  Schools  ere  reported  in  operation, 
with  104  teachers  and  6,991  pupils.  Twenty<«eigl^ 
schools  and  as  maoy  teachers  are  sustained  by  the 
freedmen  alone.  Six  new  schools  were  opened  in 
4th  month,  a^^d  .there  was  |n  aggregate  increase  over 
8d  month  of  600  pupils. 

Of  the  teachers,  45  arecoloretl  and  51  are  residents 
of  the  State. 
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i    courM  of  Sight  LemoDs.  $8  00  each.    Liberal  reductton  to 
Schoole  and  Cluiiiis  of  otw  fifty  pvreont. 
AddreM  QaAOi  Akva  Lewis, 

Oare  of  Eowjiao  Fabkux, 
SlttStt.  800  Aivli  St.,  Flklla^ 
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Jonmal  of  John  Oomly 

•*  John  Woolman 

**  Hngh  Judge •  •• 

lytonds*  HlMellaoy,  11  toIs 

0>buru*M  Review 

Worluof  leaac  PenniiigtoD 

Cuoreraatiomi,  Ac,  by  Thoe.  Story 

Utttoryof  IVlawan  OouDty 800 

Tuecaoiont— Marot'e  Edition 1 00 

LettMe  by  Ann  WilWD 76  SO 

DiRMrtation  on  Cb  rietlan  Min  Utry 60               00 

Lihr'a  Addreai  to  the  Clergy 40              60 

JCrenloci  with  Julin  Woolnuui 60               OS 

Tbe  Ounciliator 20               S 

The  OblldraD't  rrieod 16               » 

PrijcUU  Cadwallader 60               «0 

OoDTcraation  on  the  Qnerief 80               40 

8e.nionbyWm.]>ewabiiry(IOS8) 6                8 

Child's  Book  of  Matore— 3  parte 8  06            8  00 

Kuy's  Reader  and  l>oflael^-4  parts 86            100 

Winnowed  Wheat 100            186 

Derotioiial  Po«»try,  Taetlmonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  Fad^ 

Poetry.  Osnlis  ke,  Ae.  • 

6  9  tfo.  '  EKBoa  O0W.T. 

1.  RIBND8'  8CH00L.  High  St.,  WestObester,  Pa.— nia  aahooi, 
1  for  both  sexea,  will  reopen  on  3d  of  Mbth  moath,  1868.  I^or 
CbGulata  addreaa  Ohablis  SwAtm,  lYinctoaL 

RBFBRENCBS. 
Haludat  Jacxsoit,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
•  Cumart  Biddlb,  Ghaddli  ITord,       ** 

Bhooh  Bwatni,  London  Orove,       *' 
023  altatf.     Wm.  H.  Joairsoir,  Newtown,  <* 
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ANTKD— A  Male  Teacher  for  Deptford  dcfaool,  Woodbury, 
N.  J.    One  who  ia  a  good  dladplinarian,  and  well  qnaliffed 
to  teach  all  the  braBcfaea  of  a  thorough  KDglish  edacatiDiif  will 
recelTe  liberal  oompenaation.    Address,  with  refcrenoe, 

OAaLToa  P.  Stous,  or 

Wm.  W4DB  Obuoov, 
«e  7700.  ^  Woodbury,  K.  J. 

170R  SALE—A  raluable  Boarding  School  Pr^rty  for  Glrh, 
*  IhToiahly  located  In  a  Prienda*  uelghboi'bood.  TtaaeiAoolia 
now  in  fhU  and  snooesaful  operation,  and  olhrs  a  ran  oppor- 
tunitjn  Ibr  any  well  qnaliilvd  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  Inlonna- 
tion  with  a  Tiew  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  addreealng  »  B.  JT.* 
offlre  Frieoda*  InteUigenoer,  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
016  tikYn. 

CBDAR  OOTTAaK,  FennaylnnU  ATenue,  Atlantie  Olty,  N.  J., 
Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  aussts  aflsr  Sevwath  aao. 
1st,  1806.    Teruia  $16. 
00  zt  714.  M.  B.  OHAinua. 

BBDDlNtt  and  PBATUBB  Harehunae,  lenth  St.,  below  Areh. 
Feather  Beds.  Bolatera,  Pillowa,  Mattrseaea,  of  all  kinds; 
Blankets,  Comfortables,  Counterpanes,  white aud  colored:  Spring 
Beds;  Spiring  Cots;  Iron  Bsdateada;  Cnabkma,  and  idl  other 
artidea  in  the  line  of  buaineaa.  Amos  UnlnoEir, 

619  18t  No  44  North  Tenth  Street,  below  Aivh. 

BBLLETUB     FEMALE    INSTITUTE.— A    BoABMSe-SoaoOi 
roa  Onua.    The  Spring  and  bummmer  Term  of  this  Instl- 
tntion,  will  commence  6th  mo.  21at,  1866,  and  aondane  In 
tweWe  weeka.    For  details -see  Circular,  to  obtain  which,  1 
the  Principala  Attlehoto*  P.  O,  Bneka  county,  Pa. 

ISRAU  J.  Gkahaiu,     i 
\t9sw  nf^.414. Jawi  P.Ghabajim,       J 

BA.  WlkDMAN,  Dealer  In  Hovsa-FunKiSBXiie  Goons.  A 
•    ral  assortmenC  of  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware»  Ja> 
Euned  and  Britannia  Ware,  Cutlery,  Spoons,  Ac-  No.  926  SnrlM 
arden  St..  Philadelphia.                                           421  lOt  ot 

• ——• : • _^ — £ 

CHBSTBRFIELI)  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS,  situated  m 
tb^  OOB^leks  Road,  three  miles  fhun  Boidentowa,  M.  J. 
TVb  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  oommeBce  en 
the  21st  of  6th  mo.,  1806,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tarms,  |86. 
For  forther  particulars  addrsss  UsiraT  W.  JUnoVAT. 

4766 1 8867  pmnat  pa  In.    Crosswleks  P.Q^  Burlington  Co.,  W  J. 

£W  ARTICLES.— The  Graduated  Measure  and  Funnel  aum- 
_  blued,  Ruas'  Scissor  Shnrpenera,  ^ring  Sdmora  for  Sewing 
Machioes,  the  Clutch  Brace,.whlch  does  not  require  the  faItU  to 
hS  fltt8d  or  notched,  the  Vegetable  SItoer,  for  beets,  cueombaro, 
Ac  For  sale  at  tha  Hardware  Store  of 
^.    ^        _  TauMAH  k  Shaw, 

SlOtr.        No.  886  (Sight  ThlrtyffHa)  Market  St.,  helow  itialh. 
a 
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SMMOR  CQMMsY,  AGBVT,  . 

At  PoUiMttaa  Oftoe,  No.  14ft  North  Sevttiith  Stntt, 

A  IBW  D00B8  BKLOW  SAOB. 

Open  tctm  B  A.M.  nntn  5  P.]t 

TSRHS:— PATABLX  IN   ADTANOE. 
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nesB  of  Ood  id  the  oooseieooe^  as  the  boiiI 
groweth  up  iti  the  light,  spirit,  oatoro,  aad 
faolj  power  thereof.  But  now  whea  the  Lord 
reecbeth  to  his  witness  in  soen,  and  b  teaohing 
their  hearts  by  it,  then  the  enemy,  the  other 
spirit,  whose  seat  is  in  tiie  otheir  part,  keepeth 
a  noise  there  to  overbear  the  Toioe  of  the  wit* 
ness,  and  to  make  men  take  up  a  religion  in 
another  part,  which  is  shallow,  and  reaeheCh 
not  to  the  depth  and  weight  of  trath,  which  is 
in  *the  witness  of  God,  and  which  the  witness 
of  €k>d,  gifss  to  them  that  come  thitlier. 

Thns,*fhe  enemy  stirreth  op  reasonings,  im« 
aginations,  and  consultations,  about  God,  and 
his  worship ;  wherein  he  ndseth  no  the  Tain, 
shallow  mmd,  forging  and  bringing  rorth  some- 
what pleaeing  and  snitable  to  the  earthly  no- 
derManding;  taking  np  the  mind  therewith, 
and  engaging  the  heart  in  some  snch  practices 
therefrom,  as  may  qniet  and  satisfy  that  part 
in  men.  For  the  ways  that  men  take  up  in 
their  reasonings  and  wnderstendlngs,  satisfy 
their  reasonings  and  onderstandings;  and  so 
they  walk  in  the  light  of  the  sparks,  and  warm 
themselTes  by  the  fire  of  their  own  kindling  ;^ 
but  all  this  answeie  not  the  witness  of  Ood  in  * 
them,  nor  will  be  approted  by  his  Hght  in 
their  own  consciences,  when  it  oomes  again  to 
be  rereatsd  and  made  manifest  in  them.  This 
was  the  ground  of  the  error  both  of  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

Now,  from  this  part  !n  man  Mseth  all  the 
unoertainty,  and   aoukts,  and  disMisCMtioa 


XXTBACrS   mOM    THE  WOKKS   OF  ISAAC 

PXNINOTON. 

Of  eertaintyy  €md  Hghily  gr&unded  €uiKranee 
m  matten  of  Rtligwn, 

There  is  a  witness  of  and  flom  Ood,  in  every 
eoBseience ;  which  in  his  light,  power,  and  au- 
thority, witnesseth  for  him,  ana  against  that 
which  is  contmry  to  him,  as  he  pleaseth  to  move 
vpctt  it,  visiting  and  drawing  the  hearts  of  the 
sons  of  men  by  it.  From  this  witness  proceeds 
the  true  and  well  grounded  religion  in  the 
mind  towards  Ood ;  for  this  witness  both  tes- 
tiieth  and  demonstrateth  that  there  Is  a  Ood, 
mA.  also  inofineth  the  mind  to  desire  and  seek 
lifter  the  right  knowledge  and  true  worship  of 
him.  And  such  who  keep  to  this  witness,  and 
wait  upon  God  therein,  are  taught  by  it,  the 
true  spiritual  wonhip ;  the  true  and  pure  fear 
9f  Ae  Most  High ;  the  fkith  which  he  giveth 
to  bis  sain  Is;  ttie  k>ve  which  is  chaste  and 
unMgned ;  the  hope  which  purifieth  the  mind 
and  anchors  it  on  the  eternal  rock ;  the  meek- 
ness,-patience,  gentleness,  humility,  Ac.,  which 
is  not  of  ihaa's  nature,  but  the  gift  of  Ood, 
and  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  Giver. 

And  then  for  exercises  of  rslitfton,  as  piay- 
ingto  the  Father  of  spirits^  beanng  the  hea- 
Tonly  voice,  reading  in  the  spirit,  and  with 
•liersnewed  understanding,  steging  and  making 
melody  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord,  as  his  life  is 
islt,  and  the  spiritual  blessings  and  treasure 
received }  ail  these^  and  whatever  ^ftse  ii  judged 
iry  Car  the  sowl,  are  taught  tpy  llus  wit« 
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about  religion.  And  henoe  arise  the  opinions, 
and  judgments,  and  reasonings,  in  the  minds 
of  men :  jea,  indeed,  the  best  of  men's  religion 
here,  is  but  an  opinion  or  judgment,  whioh 
the  breath  of  Ood's  Spirit  will  shake  and  dis- 
solve every  where,,  sooner  or  later.  All  flesh 
is  grass;  and  all  the  beauty  of  men's  know- 
ledge, religion,  and  worship  here,  Will  Wither 
like  grass.  All  the  buildings  and  ohnrohes 
that  are  raised  here,  how  beautiful  soever,  are 
but  BabyloU)  built  by  man's  understanding,  by 
man's  knowledge,  by  man's  comprehension,  by 
man's  wisdom,  by  man's  skill,  and  indeed  in 
man's  will  and  time;  and  their  standing, 
beauty,  strength  and  glory,  is  but  from  man, 
and  in  man's  day,  and  will  &de  away  like  a 
flower.  But  the  true  certainty  is  in  the  day 
of  Ood,  from  the  light  of  his  Spirit  shining 
into  man's  spirit,  from  Ood's  inward  reaching 
to  his  heart  by  his  power,  and  testifying  his 
truth  there.  And  this,  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness cannot  prevail  against  in  itself;  no,  nor 
against  that  man  that  is  kept  to  it.  For  it  is 
the  rock,  the  only  rook  upon  whioh  the  whole 
church  is  built,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
serve every  member  of  the  church  which  is 
built  upon  it. 

Prayer. 

True  prayer  is  the  breathing  of  the  child  to 
the  Father  which  begat  it,  from  ihfr  sense  of 
its  wants,  for  the  supply  of  those  wants.  '*  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  li8teth,and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof ;  but  can^t  not  tell  whence 
it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  John  iii.  S. 
&od,  by  the  breath  of  his  Spirit,  begets  a  man 
out  of  the  spirit  and  likeness  of  this  world,  into 
his  own  image  and  likeness.  He  that  is  thus 
begotten,  wants  nourishment,  wants  divine 
warmth,  the  breasts  of  consolation,  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  Spirit^  the  garment  of  salvation; 
wants  the  bread  of  life  to  feed  on ;  wants  the 
water  of  life  to  drink ;  want§  strength  against 
the  enemy^s  assaults,  wisdom  against  his  snares 
and  temptations;  wants  the  arm  of  the  De- 
liverer to  preserve  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
redemption  daily;  wants  faith  to  deny  the 
fleshly  wisdom,  that  so  he  may  trust  and  feel 
yie  virtue  of  the  arm  of  the  •Deliverer;  wants 
hope,  patienoe,  meekness,  a  dear  guidance,  an 
upright  heart  to  follow  after  the  Lord;  yea, 
very  many  are  the  da^  wants  of  that  which 
is  begotten  by  the  breath  of  God,  in  its  state 
of  weakness,  until  it  be  drawn  tip  into  the  uuity 
*of  the  body,  where  the  fiill  communion  with 
the  life  is  felt^  the  heart  satUled  and  the 
wants  drowned.  - 

Now  the  breathing  of  this  child  to  the 
Father  from  the  sense  of  these  wants  for  his 
supply,  that  is  prayer;  nay,  thougB  it  be  but  a 
groian,  or  sigh,  which  cannot  be  uttered,  or 
expressed;  yet  that  if  prayer^  true  prayer, 


which  hath  an  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  and 
receiveth  a  gracious   answer   from  him.     In 
watching  daily  to  the  Spirit,  the  child  is  kept 
«ensible  of  the  will  of  the   Father,  and  in  his 
light  he  sees  the  way  wherein  he  Is  to  walk  ; 
he  sees  also  the  enemy  when  h«  is  coming,  yea, 
and  the  snares   he  b  privily  laying,  and  he 
/eels  his  own  weaktiess  to  withstand  or  escape ; 
and  in  this  sense  his  heart  cries  to  the  Father 
of  spirits  for  preservation.     And  thus  watching 
to  the  spirit,  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  con- 
tinual course  of  a  prayer :  he  pray$  conttnualfy. 

Now  as  the  Father  teacheth  to  pray,  so  be 
givuth  desires  or  words,  if  he  please,  according 
to  the  present  need.  Sometimes  he  gives  but 
ability  to  sigh  or  groan ;  if  he  gives  no  more, 
he  accepts  that.  Sometimes  he  gives  strong 
breathings  and  plenty  of  words  to  pour  out  the 
soul  in  before  the  Lord.  But  if  a  man  should 
catch  those  words,  and  lay  them  up  againat 
another  time,  and  o£fer  them  up  to  Ood  in  his 
own  will,  this  would  be  but  will-worship  and 
abomination.  This  I  have  known  ezperimeii- 
tally,  and  have  felt  the  wrath  of  G-od  for  it. 
That  is  prayer  which  comes  fresh  from  the 
Spirit;  and  that  is  a  true  desire  which  the 
Spirit  begets ;  but  the  affections  and  sparks  of 
man's  kindling  please  not  the  Lord,  nor  do 
they  conduce  to  the  soul's  rest,  but  will  end 
in  the  bed  of  sorrow.  Now,  if  the  prayer  be 
in  words,  for  there  is  a  praying  without  words, 
then  it  must  be  in  those  words  which  he 
pleaseth  to  give,  from  the  sense  which  he 
kindleih,  and  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  or  would  choose  to  use.  And 
indeed  in  the  true  religion,  and  in  every  ex- 
ercise of  it,  man's  wisdom  is  kept  out,  and 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  by  which  means,  the  im- 
mortal life  is  raised,  and  grows  in  the  true 
disciple. 

So  mark :  prayer  is  wholly  out  of  the  will  of 
the  creature,  wholly  out  of  the  time  of  the 
creature,  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  crea- 
ture; in  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  who  is  the 
fountain  of  life,  and  giveth  forth  breathings  of 
life  to  his  child  at  his  pleasure. 


«« 


Nature,  indeed,  draws  team  out  of  the  eyes, 
and  righs  out  of  the  breast,  so  quickly,  that  the 
wise  man  can  nev^r  wholly  lay  aside  the  garb 
of  mourning  from  his  body ;  but  let  his  soul 
weair  none.  Though  philosophy  may  not,  like 
a  stroke  of  the  brush  of  Rubens,  transform  e 
laughing  child  into  a  weeping  one,  it  is  well  if 
it  change  the  full  mourning  of  the  soul  into 
half  mourning,  by  teaching  us  bow  to  bear  pres- 
ent transient  ilk. 

Even  physical  pain  shoots  its  sparks  upon  us 
out. of  the  electrical  oondenser  of  the  imagi- 
nation.  The  most  acute  pains  oould  be  en- 
dured oaimfy,  if .  they  lested  only  the  sixtieth 
pert  di  a  second ;  but  in  ftct,  we  never  have  to 
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eodore  ao  hour  of  paiD,  but  oalj  a  Buoceadon 
of  the  sixtieth  fMurt  of  a  Beoood,  the  sixty  beams 
of  whioh  are  eoUected  into  the  buroing  foous  of 
a  seeoDd,  and  directed  apoa  oar  nerves  hj  the 
imagtiiatioo  aloae.  The  most  painful  part  of 
our  bodilj  pain  is  that  which  is  bodiless,  or  im* 
material,  namelj,  our  impatience  and  the  dela- 
sioo  that  it  will  last  forever. — Jean  Faul^ 
Richier, 

■   mm   I 

VIEWS  OP  CHRISTIAN    VIRTUE  OR  TRUE 
^  HOUNESS. 

BT  W.  a.  CHAMXNG. 

We  believe  that  all  virtoe  has  its  fonnda^ 
tioD  in  the  monl  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  con- 
acienoe«  or  his  sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  power 
of  forming  his  temple  and  life  according  to  eon- 
science.  We  believe  that  these  moral  faculties 
are  the  grounds  of.  responsibility,  and  the 
higheal  distbctionB  of  human  nature,  and  that 
no  act  is  praiseworthy  any  farther  than  it 
springs  from  their  exertion.  We  believe  that 
no  dispoaitioDS  infused  into  us  without  our  own 
moral  aetavity,  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and, 
therefore,  we  reject  jthe  doctrine  of  irresistible 
divine  influence  o.n  the  human  mind,  moulding  it 
into  goodness,  as  marble  is  hewn  into  a  statue. 
Snch  goodnees,  if  this  word  may  be  used,  would 
not  be  the  object  of  mon^  approbation  any  more 
than  the  instinctive  affections  of  inferior  ani- 
mals,  or  the*  constitutional  amiableness  of  hu* 
man  beings. 

By  these  remarks  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  importance  of  God's  aid  or  Spirit;  but  by 
his  Spirit  we  mean  a  moral,  illuminating  and 
persuasive  influence,  not  physical,  not  com- 
pulsory, not  involving  a  neccBsity  of  virtue. 
•  •  •  •  .  • 

Among  the  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to 
the  iowe  of  God.  We  believe  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  our  being; 
that  we  were  made  for  union  with  our  Creator  ; 
that  His  infinite  perfection  is  the  only  sufficient 
object  and  true  resting  place  for  the  insatiaUe 
desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  that  without  Him,  our  noblest  senti- 
ments, admiration,  veneration,  hope  and  love, 
would  wither  and  decay.  We  believe,  too,  that 
the  love  of  God  is  not  only  essential  to  happi* 
ness,  but  to  the  atreagth  and  perfection  of  all 
the  virtuea  >  that  conscience  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  God's  aathority  and  retributive  justice 
would  be  a  weak  director ;  that  benovolence, 
unlesB  nourished  by  communion  with  HiBSOod- 
nesB,  and  encouraged  by  His  smile,  could  not 
thrive  amidst  the  wlfishness  and  thanklessness 
of  the  world,  and  that  self-government,  without 
a  senae  of  the  divine  inspection,  would  hardly 
extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial  purity. 
God,  as  He  ia  essentially  ^^K>dnesS|  holiness, 
justiee  and  virtue,^  He  is  Uie  life,  moti?e  and 
sostainer  of  virtue  in  the  h^a^a  soul. 


But  while  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love 
of  God,  we  believe  that  great  care  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  it  from  counterfeits.  We  think 
that  much  which  is  called  piety  is  worthless. 
Many  have  fallen  into  the  error,  that  there  can 
be  no  excess  in  feelings  which  have  God  for 
their  object ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness,  that 
self-possession,  without  which  virtue  and  devo- 
tion lose  all  their  dignity,  they  have  absndoned 
themselves  to  extravagances,  which  havejbrought 
contempt  on  piety ;  most  certainly,  if  the  love 
of  God  be  that  whioh  often  bears  its  name,  the 
less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  If  religion  be  the 
i^hipwreck  of  understanding,  we  cannot  keep 
too  far  from  it. 

We  conceive  that  the  true  love  of  God  is 
a  moral  sentiment  founded  on  a  clear  perception, 
and  consisting  in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration 
of  His  moral  perfection.  Thus  it  perfectly  co- 
incides, and  is  in  fact  the  same  thing  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  rectitude  and  goodness.  You 
will  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the 
surest  and  only  decisive  signs  of  piety.  We 
lay  no  stress  on  excitements.  We  esteem  him, 
and  him  only,  the  pious  man,  who  practically 
conforms  to  God's  moral  perfections  and  gov- 
ernment; who  shows  his  delight  in  God's  be- 
nevolence, by  loving  and  serving  his  neighbor ; 
his  delight  in  God's  justice,  by  being  resolutely 
upright ;  his  sense  of  God's  purity,  by  regu- 
lating hiB  thoughts,  imagination,  and  desires ; 
and  whose  conversation,  business  and  domestic 
.life  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to  God's  presence 
and  authority.  In  all  things  else  men  may  de- 
ceive themselves.  Disordered  nerve^  may  give 
them  strange  sights  and  sounds  and  impressions. 
Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  from 
Heaven.  Their  whole  souls  may  be  moved,  and 
their  confidence  in  God's  favor  be  undoubting. 
But  in  all  this  there  is  no  religion.  The  ques- 
tion is,  do  they  love  God's  commands,  in  which 
his  character  is  fully  expressed,  and  give  up 
to  these  their  habits  and  passions  ?  Without 
this,  ecstasy  is  a  mockery.  One  surrender  of 
desire  to  God's  will  is  worth  a  thousand  trans- 
ports. We  do  not  judge  of  the  bent  of  men's 
minds  by  their  raptures,  any  more  than  we  judge 
of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree  during  a 
storm.  We  rather  suspect  load  profession,  for 
we  have  observed  that  deep  feeling  is  generally 
noiseless,  and  least  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  under- 
stood as  wishing  to  exclude  from  religion,  warmth, 
and  even  transport.  We  honor  and  highly 
value  true  religious  sensibility.  We  believe 
that  Christianity  is  intended  to  act  powerfully 
on  our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
understanding  and  conscience.  We  conceive 
of  heaven  as  a  state  where  the  love  of  God  will 
be  exalted  into  an  unbounded  fervor  and  joy'; 
and  we  desire,  in  our  pilgrimage  here,  to  drink 
into  the  spirit  of  that  better  worl  I.    But  we 
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think  that  reUgiotu  warmth  is  only  tobe  yalned 
Irhen  it  springs  natnrally  from  an  improved 
character,  When  It  comes  unforced,  when  it 
is  the  recompense  of  obedience,  when  it  is  the 
warmth  of  a  mind  which  nnderstands  Ood  by  be- 
ing like  Him/and  when,  instead  of  disordering, 
it  exalts  the  nnderstanding,  inTigorates  oon- 
sciencCy  gires  a  pleasure  to  common  duties,  and 
is  seen  to  exist  in  connexion  with  cheerfulness, 
judiciousness  and  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind, 
when  we  observe  a  fervor  called  religion  in 
men  whose  general  character  expresses  little 
refinement  and  elevation,  and  whose  piety  seems 
at  war  with  reasob;  we  pay  it  little  respect.  We 
honor  religion  too  much  to  give  its  ^sacred 
name  to  a  feverish,  forced,  fluctuating  teal, 
which  has  little  power  over  the  life.     . 

I  need  not  express  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  benevolent  virtues.  We  attach  such 
importance  to  these  that  we  are  sometimes  Re- 
proached with  exalting  them  above  piety.  We 
regard  the  spirit  of  love,  charity,  meekness, 
forgiveness,  liberality  and  beneficence,  as  the 
badffe  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the 
brigntest  image  we  loan  bear  of  God,  as  the  best 
proof  of  piety.  On  this  subject,  I  need  not, 
and  cannot  enlarge ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of 
benevolence  which  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in 
silence,  because  we  think  that  We  concei?e  of  it 
more  highly  and  justly  than  many  of  our 
brethren.  I  refer  to  the  duty  of  candid, 
charitable  judgment,  especially  towards  those 
who  diirer|in  religious  opinion.  We  think  that 
in  nothing,  have  Christians  so  widely  depalted 
from  their  religion,  as  in  this  particular.  We 
read  with  astonishment  and  horror  the  history 
of  the  Church ;  and  sometimes  when  we  loox 
back  on  the  fires  of  persecution,' and  on  the  seal 
of  Christians  in  building  up  walls  of  separation, 
and  in  giving  up  one  another  to  perdition, 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the  records  of  an 
infernal,  rather  than  %  heavetly  kingdom.  An 
enemy  to  religion,  if  asked  to  describe  a 
Christian,  would,  with  some  sho#  of  reason,  de- 
pict him  as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distinguishing 
opinions,  covered  with  badges  of  party,  shutting 
his  eyes  on  the  virtues  and  his  ears  on  the  ar- 
guments of  hb  opponents,  arrogating  idl  excel- 
lenoe  to  his  own  sect  and  all  saving  poWer  to 
his  own  creed,  sheltering  under  the  name  of 
pious  zeal,  the  love  of  domination,  the  conceit 
of  infallibility,  and  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  and 
trampling  on  men's  rights  under  the  pretence 
of  saving  their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  %  plainer  obliga- 
tion on  beings  of  our  frail  and  tallible  nature, 
who  are  instructed  in  the  duty  of  candid 
judgment,  than  to  abstain  f^m  condemning 
men  of  apparent  conscientiousness  and  sincerity, 
who  are  ohargeacble  with  no  crime  but  that  of 
differing  from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  differing  too  on  topics  of  great 


fend  acknowledged  obscurity.  We  are  astonbhed 
at  the  hardihood  of  those,  who,  with  Christ's 
Warnings  soubding  in  their  ears,  take  on  them 
the  responsibilty  of  oamifig  creeds  for  theChnreb, 
and  cast  out  professors  of  virtuous  lives  for 
imagined  errors^  f  >r  the  guilt  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  We  know  that  teal  for  truth  is 
the  cover  for  this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prerog^ 
ative ;  but  we  think  that  seal  for  truth,  as  it  is 
called,  is  very  suspicious,  exoept  in  men  whoee 
capacities  and  advantages,  whose  patient  delib- 
eration, and  whose  improvements  in  humility, 
mildness  and  candor,  give  thedi  a  right  to  hope 
that  their  views  are  more  just  than  those  of 
their  neighbors.  Much  of  what  passes  for  aeal, 
for  truth,  we  look  upon  with  little  rsspeet,  ibr 
itoften  appears  to  thrive  moat  faixuriaotly  where 
other  virtues  shoot  up  thinly  and  feebly ;  and 
we  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reformara,  who 
would  fordo  upon  us  a  doctrine  which  has  not 
sweetened 'their  own  tempers,  or  made  them 
better  men  than  their  neighbors. 

We  are  aocustomed  to  think  much  of  the 
difficulties  attending  religious  inquiries;  diffi- 
culties springing  fnm  theslow  development  of 
our  mitids,  from  the  power  of  early  impressions, 
from  the  stats  of  society,  from  human  authority, 
from  the  general  negleetof  the  reasoning  powers, 
firom  the  want  <^  just  principles  of  criticism  and 
of  important  helps  in  interpreting  Scripture, 
and  from  various  other  causes.  We  find  that 
on  no  subject  have  men,  and  even  good  meq, 
engrafted  so  many  strange  oonoeits,  wild 
theories,  and  fictions  of  lancy,  as  on  religion ; 
and  retnemberiog,  as  we  do,  that  we  ourselves 
are  shartfrs  of  the  common  frailty,  we  dare  not 
assume  intallibility  in  the  treatment  of  our 
fellow  Christians,  or  encourage  in  common 
Christians,  whob^ve  little  time  for  investigation, 
tiie  habit  of  denouncing  and  contemning 
other  denominations,  nerhape  more  enlightened 
ated  virtuous  thin  their  own. 

Charity,  foiMiranee,  a  delight  in  the  virtues 
of  different  sects,  a  baokwardness  to  censure  and 
condemn,  these  are  virtues  which,  however 
poorly  praetised  by  us,  we  admi^  and  reoom- 
iteettd  j;  and  we  would  rather  join  oumelvea  to 
the  chureh  in  which  they  diound  than  to  any 
other  oofnmttBion,  however  dated  with  the  be- 
lief of  its  own  or^odoxy,  however  striot  in  guard- 
ing its  ereed,  however  i>nroing  with  teal  against 
imagined  error. 

'<  Don't  write  there,"  said  one  to  a  hd  who 
wts  writing  with  a  diamond  pin  on  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  Window  of  a  hotel.  <<  Whv  ?"  said 
he.  ''  Because  you  can't  rub  it  out.''  There 
are  other  things  which  men  should  not  do,  be- 
cause  they  cannot  rub  them  out;  A  heart  is 
aching  for  svmpathv,  and  a  eold,  perhi^  a 
heartless  word,  is  spoken.  The  impresnion  may 
be  m<»e  dwmble  than  that  of  the  diamond  npen 
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the  gWag.    Tha  iasoriptioB  on  the  gUas  may  be '  When  we  oome  to  act,  tlie  feeliDg  is  not  there 


Mleatrojed  hy  the  ^otare  of  the  glass,  but  the 
iapraaaioa  on  the  heart  may  last  forever. 


Jnm  ''LjIbMd  Lrttm  of  f .  W.  Bo)Mrt«>Q.« 
UNHSALTHr  SMOTIONS. 

I  have  been  pondering  ever  yo«rqnestioB  as 
to    the  probable  effect  of  tragedies  saeh   as 
*'Ph6dre/'&e.,  npon  the  mind.  Now,  Aristotle's 
deep  view  of  the  end  of  the  tragie  drama  is 
this  :  that  it  aims  tbroagh  the  medium  of  two 
feeKngs  which  it  represents  in  action, — terror 
and  fear, — ^to  refine  those  very  feelings  in  the 
spectators.     To  refine,  of  course,  means  to  take 
off  the  rudeness  and  painfulness  of  such  emo- 
tions, and  make  them  almost  pleamg  sensations. 
That  is,  the  terrible  and  pathetic  in  real  life 
are  painful  things  to  witness ;  but  in  the  mimic 
Tepresentatioo,  the  worst  part  is  taken  away  by 
the  eonseiousness  that  it  is  unreal,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  sufficiently  like-life  to  produce  an 
impression  somewhat  similar    to  that  which 
wottld  be  called  forth  by  reality.     The  feeling 
thoB  made  faint  becomes  pleasurable,  just  as 
vramath  is  enjoyment,  though  heat  be  intoler- 
able*    Of  course  it  is  plain  that  this  refinement 
of  feeling  unrealises  it, — unfits  for  the  contem- 
plation of  the  terrible  and  pathetic  in  real  life, 
Bubstitutes  the  mimic  emotion,  which  is  useless, 
a  merely  artificial  production,  for  the  true  one 
which  the  Creator  has  appointed  to  rise  in  the 
bosom  in  snch  circumstances  for  the  express 
purpose  of  leading  to  action,  exciting  sympathy, 
hudening  against  danger,  and  so  on.    A  per- 
son who  is  refined  by  high  wrought  soenes  in 
noTsls,  is  necessarily  sure  to  shrink  from  such 
ecsenes  in  real  life,  because  in  the  mimic  case  he 
bad  all  the  excitement  without  the  pain,  and 
be  will  turn  aside  from  circumstances  where 
ezoitement  cannot  be  bad  without  pain.    And 
suoh  an  one  is  sure  lo  be  found  wanting  when 
true  feeling  is  required  for  use,  because  the 
feelings  have  got  the  habit  of  being  roused 
without  leading  to  exertien.    They  have  got 
this  HaUt  in  the  unreal,  and  they  will  keep  to 
it  in  the  real.    They  will  rise  at  the  sight  of 
distress  or  pain;  but  they  have  never  been 
trained  to  pass  promptly  into  the  work  of  sym- 
pathising and  relieving,  and  accordingly  such 
persons  seem  and  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
callous  amidst  the  trials  of  others  over  which 
they  wept  in  the  romance.     This,  I  fkncy,  is 
Aristotle's  <<  refinement ''  of  fieeling,  and  this 
must  be  the  danger  in  ail  refinement  of  societv. 
The  tragedy  and  the  romance,  therefore,  only 
begin  to  appear  when  the  mind  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nation  is  at  leisure  to  cultivate  not- 
house  feelings,  which  are  always  feeble  mon- 
Btrosiries.  

It  is  plain  to  me  that  in  this  way  all  suoh 
reading  is  injarious  to  the  generality.  All  the 
feeling  we  can  command  we  waut  for  acting. 


to  make  acting  easy ;  and  what  we  have  to  do 
we  must  either  leave  undone,  or  do  with  a  oold 
heart ',  simply  from  having  been  accustomed  to 
train  the  feelings  to  refinement,  and  not  to 
action. 

I  wish  that  nature  could  do  her  own  healthy 
work  upon  all  our  hearts.  I  could  conceive  a 
nfttr^ellously  healing  power  to  come  from  open- 
ing the  soul,  like  a  child's,  to  receive  sponta- 
neously, without  effort*  the  impressions  of  the 
unliving, — and  yet  how  living  ! — world  around 
US|  with  all  the  awe  that  accompanies  them. 

One  impalse  from  a  verna]  wood. 

Will  teach  yoa  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  eril  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Also  I  suspect  that  speculative  philosophy  is 
not  good  to  read,  however  interesting;  at  all 
events  not  alone.  It  has  too  little  of  a  basis  of 
proved  fact  to  rest  upon,  and  depends  for  its 
truth  too  much  upon  feeling.  Positive  science, 
such  as  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineral- 
ogy, and  geoloffy,  rests  on  facts ;  and  the  effect 
of  certainty  which  it  produces  on  the  mind  is 
always  a  h^thy  feeling.  Here  again  it  is  as^I 
said  above.  The  cure  lis  to  come  in  contact 
with  Nature  and  with  Fact,  instead  of  exhaust- 
ing strength  by  mighty  blows  struck  at  random 
on  the  yielding  air,  in  the  region  of  conjecture 
apd  bewildering  mystery.  I  love  that  region ; 
it  is  indeed  the  region  of  Faith,  but  it  requires 
a  brain  practised  much  on  more  earthly  preci- 
pices to  avoid  being  dizzy  and  lost  in  the  im- 
mense abyss. 


m^ 


Vor  Trteadf  InteUlgWMr. 

B8TABLI8HMBNT  OF  A  NEW  QUABTSBLT  MBXT^ 

INO  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA. 

In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  late 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  held  in  Baltimore,  a  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  opened,  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Prairie  Grove, 
in  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  twelve  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Mt.  Pleasant.^  The  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  William  Tate,  Priscilla  Tate,  Benja- 
jamin  Bush  Roberts,'  Mary  L.  Boberts,  Chalk- 
ley  Gillingham,  Daniel  Matthews,  Elizabeth 
Matthews,  and  Esther  B.  Oanby,  were  all  fa- 
vored to  be  present,  except  our  beloved  firiend, 
Priscilla  Tate,  who  has  passed  to  the  higher 
life  since  her  appointment.  The  committee 
arrived  in  time  to  attend  Wapsinona  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  regular  course,  and  an  adjourned 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Prairie  Qrove.  All  the 
committee,  in  accordance  with  the  minute  of 
their  appointment,  were  present  at,  the  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders.  By  consent  of 
the  meeting,  a  minister  and  her  companion,  who 
are  members  of  our  Orthodox  Friends,  sat  with 
us,  and  participated  acceptably  in  the  minis- 

*  Mt  Pleasant  U  the  F.  0.  for  this  lleetiag. 
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terial  exercises.  The  occasion  was  felt  by  all 
to  be  one  of  nnnsual  solemn  it  j.  The  public 
meeting  on  First-day  was  large,  so  mnch  so, 
that  a  number  were  unable  to  gain  admission 
within  the  walls  of  the  meeting-house.  The 
presence  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  was 
pre-eminently  felt  to  be  with  us.  The  conse- 
crated ail  flowed  freely,  baptizing  the  as6emb\y. 
While  the  life  and  power  had  dominion^  several 
liyinff  testimonies  were  borne,  and  the  meeting 
closed,  after  utteranaes  of  fervent  thanksgiving 
to  Him  who  is  wortliy  to  be  praised  "  not  only 
in  the  sanctuary,  but  in  the  firmament  of  his 
power." 

The  General  Quarterly  Meeting  assembled  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  compactly  filled  the  house. 

A  suitable  historical  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Friends  in  lewa,  composed  princi- 
paUy  of  the  minutes  of  the  several  meetings 
made  in  the  case,  was  read  prior  to  the  closing 
of  the  partitions.  The  meeting  for  worship 
was  characterized  by  the  same  good  feeling  as 
had  reigned  the  day  before.  The  representa- 
tives from  both  Men's  and  Women's  Meeting 
^-twelve  of  each  sex — retired  and  selected 
clerks  and  assistants,  and  then  met  jointly,  and 
united  to  report  that  the  name  of  the  Quarterly 
^Meeting  be  called  "  Prairie  Grove.''  The  Meet- 
ing then  proceeded  in  the  usual  order  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business. 

The  presence  of  the  committee,  and  their 
united  labor  of  love  and  sympathy  with  us  in 
our  efforts  to  advance  the  testimonies  of  our 
blessed  Bcdeemer's  kingdom  in  this  vast  and 
fertile  land,  was  a  source  of  consolation  and 
strength.  A  living  desire  was  evidently  felt  to 
prevail,  that  those  on  whom  weighty  responsi- 
bilities rest,  may  be  unclothed|of  8elf-su£Bciency, 
and  clothed  in  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  <^  who  taketh  his  kingdom 
by  entreaty,  and  ke^peth  it  in  lowliness  of 
mind." 

Owing  to  removals  and  a  number  who  have 
come  in  by  conyincement,  the  meeting  was 
larger  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  anticipated. 
While  ihere  was  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
venerable  and  aged,  there  was  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  precious  youth^  who  seemed  to 
evince  a  deep  interest  in  the  exercises,  and  who 
evidently,  with  their  elder  brethren  and  sisters, 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  sit  beneath  the  drop- 
pings of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  secret  aspi- 
ration of  the  soul  may  ascend  sweetly  before 
the  altar  of  Him  who  loveth  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  will  bless  all  those  who  desire  to  do  what 
is  noble  and  good. 

The  Orthodox  Friends  continued  through 
the  several  sittings,  and  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  by  timely  and  weighty  testi- 
monies. 

That  the  unsectarian  gospel  may  be  more  and 
more  spread  abroad  in  "  the  daylight  of  Christ," 


by  the  inauguration  of  this  movement  west  of 
the  great  Mississippi,  is  the  desire  of  many  who* 
feel  grateful  to  be  numbered  as  lambs  of  the 
flock.  J.  A.  D. 

Mt.  Plkasant,  (owa,  6th  mo.  13, 1866. 

Pray  earnestly  for  sanotification.  Desire  it 
from  morning  until  evening.  Refuse  to  be  com- 
forted till  you  are  blessed.  But  be  parefol  that 
you  impose  no  conditions  upon  God.  Some- 
times He  comes  and  turns  out  the  evil  legions 
of  the  heart,  with  observation,  and  with  a 
triumphant  shout  But  often  he  is  mighty  in 
His  silence,  and  smites  his  enemies  by  an 
agency  so  mysterious  and  secret,  that  it  seems 
to  be  alike  unseen  and  unheard. — Upham. 

For  Friend^  Intelligencer. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  BARK  FROM  OVR  CLUB. 

Sixth  month  9ih,  1866. 

To  steal  off  into  the  silent  woods,  away 
from  the  busy  hum- drum  and  excitement  of 
city  life,  b  one  of  our  chief  pleasures.  It 
renews  the  mind,  even  as  the  daily  transforma- 
tion of  our  tissues  renews  the  body. 

Others,  too,  than  myself,  have  been  of  this 
opinion,  for  about  twenty  earnest  people 
have  banded  themselves  into  a  Club,  for  the 
purpose  of  walking  about  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  dells,  among  the  tall,  thick  woods^ 
and  by  the  silent  stream  or  tinkling  spring, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  just  hoping  to  see, 
perchance,  the  common  objects  in  nature's 
Kingdoms — ^juflt  desiring  to  listen  to  some  of 
the  trilling  notes  forever  vibrating  in  the  great 
orchestra  of  life. 

The  life  of  a  bird,  of  a  tree,  of  a  plsnt,  of  an 
insect  that  lives  but  an  hour,  has*  a  lesson  for 
man,  if  happily  we  may  be  wise  enough  to  read 
it  aright.  Do  we  not  all  need  sympathy,  and 
at  times,  too,  a  different  ministration  than  comes 
from  our  own  kind  ?  M^y  not  the  winds  blow 
into  us,  especially  when  the  tall  trees  are 
rocked  in  their  invisible  arms,  an  idea  of  the 
majesty  and  power  of  Him  who  holds  them  In 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  ? 

May  not  the  shape  of  a  hill,  or  the  bare 
rook  which  adorns  its  side,  grinning  as  it  were 
at  Time,  tell  us  of  that  Divine  love  which  has 
been  operating  for  ages,  to  prepare  a  home 
for  us?  and  as  we  note  the  lichen,  the  moss 
and  the  fern — those  twin  disintegrators  with 
the  rain-drop,  whether  frozen  by  winter's 
touch,  or  dried  by  summer'if  breath — and  learn 
how  the  minute  agencies  around  us  produce 
great  results,  may  we  not  become  better  men 
and  women  thus  ? 

And  do  we  not  all  need  such  lessons  t  To 
spell  out  only  the  simple  alphabet  which  pre- 
facen  nature's  great  volume,  is  our  only  am- 
bition, and  possibly  it  may  not  be  in  vain.  Life 
is  around  us  on  every  side,  and  we  cannot 
escape  from  its  presence.    In  arctic  snows,  ^ahd 
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in  the  desert  sands;  deep  down  beneath  earth's 
roek-ribbed  bosom ;  in  the  flowing  sea^  and  in 
the  air — life  holds  nnceasiDg  oaroival. 

For  a  time  its  aetirity  may  be  held  in  eheck 
by  the  absence  of  heat  or  moisture,  or  other 
ngeaei^l^,  bnt  the  time  will  surely  come  again, 
when  the  sun's  great  unslumbering  eye  will 
elance  into  every  corner,  mead  and  dell — look- 
ing, as  it  were,  f>r  his  tribes ;  and  then  life 
bursts  into  notion ;  the  sap  trayelB  its  appointed 
efareutt;  and  the  fresh  blood  paints  ten  thou- 
Bund  forms  with  beauty.  Are  we  not  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  Creator's  love  for  all 
his  tribes? 

"  Tbere*B  nothing  in  the  world,  I  know, 

That  ean  escape  from  love. 
For  eTerj  depth,  it  goes  below, 

And  every  height  above. 
Itwaiti,  as  waita  the  sky 

Uaiil  the  doeda  go  by ; 
Tet  shines  serenelj  on 

With  an  eternal  day, 
Alike  when  they  are  gone 

And  when  they  stay." 

Ob  the  date  above  written,  about  one  dozen 
of  our  Club  met  at  the  depot ;  and,  in  just  half 
an  hour,  we  stepped  from  the  train.  Now  for  the 
woods;  and  aitbongh  it  is  common  ground, 
trodden  daily  by  many  feet,  we  are  oontent  to 
gather  whatever  may  lie  in  our  path. 

The  mouse-eared  ohick-weed  (Cerastium 
nutans)  has  been  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
Club.  Its  pod,  divided  at  the  end  into  ten 
equal  teeth,  resembles  somewbat  the  peristome 
of  a  moss.  At  the  bot'om  of  this  pod,  lie  many 
small  seeds,  each  one  traced  all  over  with  ex- 
quisite carying,  too  delicate  for  the  unassisted 
eye,  bat  sUlprisingly  beautiful  when  placed 
under  the  binocular  microseope.  This  little 
•eed,  moreover,  is  turned  half-way  round  on  the 
snpport  which  attaches  it  to  the  ovary,  and  pre- 
sents therefore  an  illustration  of  what  botanists 
eall  a  campylotropous  ovule.  There  are  beau- 
ties which  sparkle  not  on  the  surface,  and  this 
lesson  we  accept  as  the  teaching  of  our  homely 
Cerastium. 

On  the  fence  near  our  path  twines  a  thick 
woody  stem.  A  few  inconspicuous  flowers  tell 
us  the  plant  has  obeyed  the  law  to  bring  forth 
seed  after  its  kind.  A  nearer  inspection  shows 
it  to  be  the  woody  night-shade  (Celastrus 
aoandens  )  Beautiful  it  is  not,  in  the  eomm(m 
sense  of  that  term.  Bat  why  does  it  twine  its 
woody  fingers  aropnd  other  objects  for  support? 
Its  stem  is  larger  than  the  stems  of  other  plants 
which  stand  alone.  Are  there  then  in  the  wild 
woods,  as  in  the  still  wilder  nnrsariee  of  hu- 
man  life,  beings  apparently  robust,  but  who, 
from  tuiemcU  organizaticn^  cannot  stand  alone 
without  some  friendly  arm  to  lean  on  ?  Let 
us  make  a  very  thin  transverse  section  of  this 
twining  stem.  Between  the  wedges  of  woody 
tissue,  which  extend  from  the  central  pith  to 


the  bark,  and  all  through  them,  we  observe 
large  open  spaces.  These  are  pores  which  tra- 
verse the  length  of  •the  stem,  and  occupy  apace, 
which  is  fillea  in  with  woody  tissue,  in  upright 
stems.  Moreover,  a  trunk  constructed  on  this 
plan  generally  retains  a  uniform  diameter,  that 
is  its  size  at  the  bottom  is  nearly  the  same  that 
it  is  ten  or  twenty  feet  higher  up ;  of  coarse 
such  a  stem  cannot  support  itself.  And  on 
this  plan  are  constructed  the  stems  of  our  woody 
climbers— the  poison  Rhus,  typical  of  unchari- 
tableness  and  bigotry;  the  Clematis,  which 
hangs  its  old  man's  beard  in  our  hedges  in 
autumn ;  the  Ampelopsis,  that  prince  of 
climbers,  that  glorious  American  plant  which 
wreathes  in  gorgeous  autumnal  purple  the  aged 
coronals  of  many  forests  patriarchs,  and  also 
many  others* 

But  the  rich  melody  of  the  wood  robin, 
heard  only  a  short  distance  ahead,  invites  us 
still  onward.  Now  we  enjoy  a  fair  scramble. 
Up  the  steep  banks;  between  scraggy  laurel 
boughs,  whose  leaves  are  beautifully  spotted 
with  fungi,  on  through  a  fence  we  go  like  sheep 
in  single  file,  till  we  all  stand  before  a  large  rock. 
Underwits  overhanging  ledge,  we  were  rewarded 
by  a  sight  not  without  interest.  We  stood  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  city,  not  built  by  human 
hands.  Covering  a  space  about  two  yards 
square  in  the  dry  earth,  were,  at  least,  one 
hundred  dens  of  the  ant-lion.  Some  were  quite 
small,  probably  the  nurseries,  in  which  the  young 
were  acquiring  their  sanguinary  gymnastics. 
Othersof  these  inverted  houses  were  of  great  sise, 
the  abodes  of  the  rulers  probably,  or  the  grand* 
fathers  of  that  fierce  population.  Judging  from 
the  same  premises  which  govern  us  in  our  own 
cities,  there  were  distinctions  here,  too,  founded 
sise  of  house  and  completeness  of  finish. 


on 


We  observed  in  the  silent  avenues  and  streets 
of  thaj:  ^terrible  city  the  limbs  and  mutilated 
remains  oi"  many  insects.  Their  life  had  been 
crushed  out  in  tne  terrible  jaws  of  Myrmeleon, 
an  older  tyrant  than  Juggernaut,  and  equally 
cruel. 

The  sight  made  us  feel  more  sensibly  than 
before  the  vrisdom  and  mercy  displayed  in 
making  our  special  senses  just  as  they  are.  We 
may  hear  audible  music-sounds  of  pleasure  for 
enjoyment— notes  of  sorrow  for  reproof.  We 
may  see  forms  clad  in  beauty  acting  deeds  of 
love  to  all  who  live;  or  witness  cruelty  and 
wrong,  as  exceptional  cases.  All  this  and  more 
is  tangible  and  visible,  but  we  suspect  among  • 
the  tnvinble  tribes  are  cries  of  anguish-^low, 
half-tones  of  poignant  sorrow,  as  delicate  and 
eolian  as  the  organizations  ftom  which  they 
proceed.  Think  what  would  be  the  itioming 
police  report  of  this  one  city  of  the  ant-lion. 
In  mercy  are  we  spared  the  perusal  of  suoh 
records. 

But  the  declining  sun  warns  us  to  ha^toa 
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towards  the  train  which  U  ooftiiBg.  Id  we 
all  get,  and  home  again  we  fly  on  wings  of 
steam,  perhaps  a  little  weary,  but  snrely  happier, 
and  ready  for  a  generous  sapper. 

Onb  or  THB  Club. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHIIiADBIiPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  30, 186«. 

~—       lirTM-ll  .  I  T ■ — -^ • —^^^^^ 

MbBTINOS  WITHIB  THB  LlMITS  OF  SaLEM 

Quarter,  N.  J.-Some  months  sinoe  Salem  Quar- 
terly Meeting  appointed  a  oommittee  to  visit  in 


The  9  o'olook  (special)  train  from  Philadelphia 
was  heavily  freighted  with  a  precious  cargo  for 
the  station  near  the  above  mentioned  plac6|  to 
which  they  were  quickly  conveyed.  As  the 
company  wound  slowly  up  the  road«nd  orer  the 
hill  through  the  grounds  to  the  spot  selected 
for  the  Literary  exercises,  many  greetings  were 
exchanged,  and  smiles  went  forth  to  eyes  that 
smiled  agaiuy  as  the  new  comers  were  weloomed 
by  those  who  had  previously  arrived. 

The  audience  quietly  settled  near  the  platform 
erected  for  the  speakers.    Those  who  obtained 


love  some  or  all  of  the  meetings  constituting  it, 

more  purtioularly  the  smaller  ones.   This  action,  1 8«»te  t»d  the  priviligeof  hearing  much  that 


somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  obtained  in 
other  Quarterly  Meetings,  is  no  doubt  the  fruits 
of  a  concern  to  *'  be  watchful,  and  strengthen 
the  things  which  remain  that  are  ready  to  die." 

The  advantage  of  religious  fellowship  is,  that 
*<  the  strong  may  help  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak^  and  that  all  may  labor  together  to  be 
ensamples  of  righteousness,  that  ''every  one 
may  help  hu  neighbor,  and  every  one  may  say 
unto  his  neighbor  be  of  good  courage.''  It  is 
doubtless  the  province  of  superior  meetings  to 
review  the  state  of  their  constituent  branches, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  may  promote  their 
growth. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  through  a  correspondent 
in  Salem  Quarter  that  the  meetings  previously 
held  have  been  <'  blessed  by  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  that  in  many  cases  die  visitors 
not  less  than  the  visited  have  been  benefited 
thereby.*' 

Members  of  the  Oommittee  will  i^ttebd  the 
meetings,  to  be  held  as  follow : 

Woodstown, 
Salem,        .        • 
Oak  Grove, 
Hullica  HiU,       . 
AUoway's  Creek, 
Penn's  Neck, 
Port  Elizabeth, 
All  at  the  usual  hour. 
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Fbibndb'  Social  Ltoxum. — ^The  Third 
Annual  Reunion  of  this  Literary  Association 
took  place  according  to  appointment  at  Swarth- 
more  on  the  16th  inst.  The  day  was  bright 
and  clearj  and  more  than  two  tbouaand  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  ^ua  af. 
ffirded  to  spend  it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 


was  calculated  to  instruct  and  inform ;  but  while 
the  auditorium  was  nnbounded|  the  capacity  of 
the  human  voice  is  limited,  yet  those  who  could 
not  hear,  could  enjoy  the  varied  picture/  of 
beauty  and  interest  which  were  everywhere 
presented  to  the  eye.  After  the  appointment 
of  Samuel  Martin  of  Kennet  Square  as  Ohair* 
man,  a  few  introductory  remarks  were  made  by 
Thomas  H.  Speakman.  An  original  poem  was 
then  read  by  Halliday  Jackson,  an  oration  by 
T.  Olarkson  Taylor,  an  essay  by  William  Henij 
Farquhar,  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  and  an  address 
by  Henry  Howard,  interspersed  with  recitations 
by  some  of  our  young  friends. 

The  company  then  dispersed  for  the  neon 
lunch,  which  was  partaken  of  by  the  difierent 
groups,  near  the  spring,  by  the^side  of  the 
stream,  or  such  other  spot  as  taste  or  convenienoe 
led  them  to  select.  One  noteworthy  featui* 
of  the  occasion  waa  the  simplicity  which  char- 
acterized this  part  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

An  hour  or  two  was  then  spent  in  strolling 
through  the  woods  or  in  lingering  by  the  side 
of  the  peaceful  stream,  shaded  with  forest  trees, 
and  sentinelled  in  one  place  by  rocks  rising  in 
rugged  beauty  many  feet  overhead,  decorated 
with  the  partridge-berry,  ferns  and  mosses.  The 
leafy  canopy  above  was  tenanted  with  nature's 
own  musimans,  and  ever  and  anon  was  heard 
the  high,  clear,  ringing  notes  of  the  wood-robin 
and  the  softer  twitterings  of  other  less  melodious 
birds.  Few  with  minds  properly  attuned  eouM 
ramble  over  these  scenes  without  feeling  re- 
newed veneration  for  Him  who  "  crowneth  the 
year  with  goodness  and  maketh  the  little  hills 
to  rejoice  on  every  side." 

Among  the  exercises  of  the  aflteroooa  searion, 
was   an   address   on    Education  by  Edward 
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PkrriBh,  followed  by  essays  and  reoitatioiis.  The 
question,  *'  Whicb  system  of  edacation  is  more 
effectiTe, — ^That  which  aims  at  a  general  know- 
ledge of  many  sobjeots,  or  a  thorongh  knowledge 
of  a  ftw  1 "  was  then  spiritedly  and  interest- 
ingly disenssed. 

While  it  gives  ns  pleasafe  to  comanend  the 
good  order  and  propriety  o)>served,  we  hope 
thai  before  another  snob  oooasioni  the  Lyoenm 
will  see  the  neoessity  of  bsTing  a  jadioions 
committee  of  inspection,  who  shall  be  careful  to 
admit  no  recitations  antagonistic  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies. 

An  almost  olondless  sky  greatly  contributed 
to  the  day's  enjoyment,  of  which  the  paramount 
charm  was  the  kindness  and  social  interest 
which  seemed  to  animate  every  heart.  As  the 
day  waned,  one  earriage  after  another  might  be 
seen  slowly  leaving  the  ground,  and  each  re- 
trebting  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  the  sig- 
nal that  some  friend  had  taken  his  departare. 
Ere  nigbtfkll  the  place  which  for  several  hours 
had  bkiaeoffled  with  human  thoughts  and  affeot- 
ions,  was  again  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  its  own  native  denizens. 

Such  occasions  bring  us  in  closer  sympathy 
with  each  other,  and  cause  us  to  feel  that  our 
and  their  happiness  is  increased  by  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  social  affections. 

Two  of  the  essays  read  on  the  occasion  will 
be  found  in  our  present  number. 


mt   ■ 


DUED,  OQ  the  •13th  of  Twelfth  month,  1865,  in 
Lower  Hakefield,  Bocka  Co  ,  Pa.,  Mabtha  Picubixo, 
aged  79  yean  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  First  month,  1866, 
Hebct  Paist,  aged  92  yean. 

These  two  Prieods  were  sisters. 

— — ,  on  the  30th  of  Fifih  month,  1866,  FaaKoas, 
wife  of  Qeorge  Hicks. 

The  above  three  were  members  of  MakeBeld 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on   the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,   Ilisa, 

widow  of  JeAe  K.  Weeks,  in  the  80th  year  of  her 
■ge ;  a  member  of  Kew  York  Monthly  Meeting  for 
nearly  forty  yean. 

,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  Fifth  month, 

1866,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Amos  Psaslsx, 
aged  nearly  86  years;  a  faithful  Minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

Thus  has  been  remored  from  the  field  of  labor  in 
the  oh  arch  militant  one  who  has  stood  long  at  his 
pof  t  of  duty  as  a  veteran  in  the  Lamb's  warfare,  and 
who,  we  feel  assured,  h-ia  gone  to  reap  the  reward 
of  "well  done  good  and  faithful  aerrant,  enter  thou 
into  the  Jny  of  thy  Lord  and  into  thy  Master's  rest." 
His  health  had  been  for  some  time  feeble,  as  might 
be  h>oked  Uu  at  his  advanced  age,  but  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  attend  some  of  the  sittings  of  our 
late  Yearly  Meeting,  includiDg  the  public  meetings 
on  First,  and  Fifth  days,  much  to  the  satigfaction  of 


Friends.  Bat  on  Sixth-day  oTening,  alter  the  close 
thereof,  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  left 
side,  which  much  reduced  him,  and  nearly  deprive^ 
him  of  the  power  of  speech ;  still  enough  could  b.e 
understood  to  convey  the  assurance  (were  that  ne«d- 
fnl)  that  the  great  work  was  not  then  to  be  done. 

Some  of  his  last  ezpreasions  were,  '*  *  The  founda* 
tions  of  Ood  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his ;'  he  is  bound  to  them  in 
an  everlasting  covenant.  I  have  had  a  renewed  evi- 
dence. I  think  I  have  kept  the  faith.  I  have  fooght 
a  good  fight ;  my  way  aeems  entirely  clear.  I  have 
a  prospect  of  a  happy  change.  I  seem  almost 
in  that  Land."  He  lay  in  a  quiet,  resigned  an4 
sweet  state  of  mind  about  eleven  days,  when  his 
gentle  spirit  was  released  from  the  shackles  of  mor- 
tality. His  funeral  occurred  on  Seventh- day,  the  2d 
of  Sixth  month,  and  was  a  solemn  season,  during 
which  lively  testimonies  were  borne  to  the  faithfiil- 
ness  and  dedication  of  the  dear  deceased. 

— ,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  Zaoba- 
axAB  Lowxis,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 
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X88AY8  READ  AT  THE  LATS  ANNUAL  R£> 

UNION. 
BBICABKS  or  WILLIAM   BBBBT  FABQITBAB. 

Tbe  invitation  extended  by  the  Friends' 
Social  Lyceum,  to  be  present  at  tbeir  Annual 
Re- union,  reacbcd  the  directors  of  the  Sandy 
Spring  Lyceum,  a  short  time  ago,  and  at  onee 
awakened  in  our  minds  a  desire  to  participate. 
Indeed  there  was  somethiog  in  tbe  proposition 
that  quite  struck  our  fancy.  It  was  so  friendly 
and  therefore  sppropriate  to  a  Friends'  Lyceum. 
It  was  felt  to  be  the  inspiration  of  social,  kindly 
feeling,  whose  exercise  is  a  better  thing  even 
than  the  literary  culture,  to  which  such  associ- 
ations are  supposed  to  be  restricted.  Literature 
is  apt  to  be  exclusiyely  intellectoal  in  its  influ- 
ences :  *'  plays  round  the  head,  but  oomes  not 
to  the  heart." 

Your  Association,  bowever,  in  adopting  its 
title  of  ''  Social  Lyceum,''  has  evinced  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  social  principles  of  our  oature, 
and  given  a  pledge  that  their  culture  shall  not 
be  neglected. 

Qur  Lycenm  at  Sandy  Spring,  though  not 
using  the  name,  has  been  framed  and  conducted 
on  the  ssme  social  plan.  And  if  a  fair  share  of 
success  has  attended  its  course  thus  far,  the 
favorable  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  eon- 
junction  it  has  eflFected  of  intellectual  and  so- 
cial culture.  Right  willingly,  therefore,  do  we 
accept  the  hand  of  fellowship  extended  to  us 
across  the  intervening  space;  and  agree  to  es- 
tablish an  air*  Hoe  railroaa, — that  is,  railroad  in 
the  air,  or  spiritual  telegraph,-— along  which 
currents  of  thought  may  flow  and  re-flow,    • 

Now,  when  two  persons^  hitherto  strangerSi 
meet  together  under  favorable  auspices,  with 
the  view  of  forming  an  acquaintance,  it  seems 
to  be  a  natural  and  proper  course  to  institute 
mutual  inquiries  regarding  each  other,  and  to 
ascertain  facts  of  their  previous  life,  so  that  tbe 
new  friendship  sfbout  to  be  instituted  diall 
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start  from  a  good  foundation  ;  for  it  is  only  on 
the  tfolid  basis  of  a  good  past  lifOf  that  sooieties, 
or  indiyidual  men,  or  yonog  ladies,  oan  btiild 
up  a  safe,  permanent  connection. 

What  I  see  of  you  here  to-day,  will  give  me 
some  of  that  sort  of  information,  whieh  I  will 
endeavor  to  take  a  note  of,  and  carry  home  to 
those  whom  I  represent  on  this  occasion. 

In  return,  perhaps  I  cannot  better  employ  the 
period  your  kindness  has  allotted  to  me,  than 
in  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  peculiar  features  of  our  own  Association. 

The  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum  was  inaugurated 
in  the  new  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  evening  of  Second  month  16th,  1859. 
This  was  the  formal  commencement.  The  oc- 
casion was  celebrated  with  various  appropriate 
exercises  interesting  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  more  importance  for  the  object  I  have 
in  view,  to  note  the  precedent  circumstances, 
out  of  which  the  Institution  arose* 

The  young  tben  of  the  neighborhood  had  for 
some  time  been  carrying  on  their  debating 
aocieties  in  the  old  log  school-house  ;  and  these 
literary  meetings  contributed,  together  with 
their  enlivening  circumstances,  to  arouse  a  de- 
gree of  mental  activity,  that  at  length  demanded 
a  wider  sphere  for  exercise  and  improvement. 
The  want  of  an  organized  literary  institution, 
and  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  hold  its 
sessions,  now  came  to  be  seriously  felt.  The 
neighborhood  having  discovered  that  a  lyceum 
was  required,  in  order  to  supply  an  evident 
need,  the  steps  to  gratify  the  desire  were  sim- 
ple and  easy  enough.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  demand  for  more  efficient  means  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  improvement  soon  took 
visible  shape  in  solid  foundations  and  beams, 
rafters  and  walls.  A  neat  edifice,  of  fair  pro- 
portions, and  excellent  acoustic  qualities,  with 
capacity  to  accommodate  a  large  country  audi- 
ence, stood  forth  the  natural  outgrowth  and  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  the  want  keenly  felt 
within. 

So,  I  think,  it  must  ever  be.  The  inward  de- 
mand must  precede  the  outward  supply.  So, 
at  a  time  not  far  distant,  shall  a  noble  and  dig- 
nified structure,  worthy  of  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent purposes  to  which  it  will  be  consecrated, 
rise  up  on  the  grounds  where  we  stand,  a  lasting 
testimony  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  Sooi- 
..ety  of  Friends  in  the  cause  of  edaoation  ;  or — 
the  space  lef(  vacant,  or  covered  only  with  low 
and  narrow  walls,  must  tell  to  the  world  a  story 
which  we  will  not  allow  owrselves  even  to 
imagine. 

Returning  from  this  slight  digression  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum,  I 
must  refer  especially  to  one  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  evening,  which  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 
After  a  few  introductory  lemarks;  Henry  C. 


Hallowell  read  an  Ode,  written  for  the  oecasioa 
by  a  native  poet.  (You  most  not  infer  that  I 
mean  the  author  was  of  the  masculine  gender. 
I  object  to  any  feminine  termination  to  that 
noble  word.   A  poet  is  of  no  sex.) 

The  Ode  was  followed  by  the  Preaident'fl  In- 
augural Address;  in  which  the  Lyceum  was  de* 
fined  to  be  ''a  sehool-house  for  grown  per- 
sons." The.  assembly  were  assured  that  the 
main  essential  fof  keeping  up  tie  Instittttioo, 
thus  happily  inaugurated,  would  be  found  to 
oonsist,  not  as  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  in  finding 
suitable  speakers  to  address  them,  but  in  their 
readiness  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  awlience 
was  the  main  point :  speakers  would  come  fast 
enough. 

The  address  concluded  with  the  aentiment 
that  their  undertaking  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress;  "a  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  the  car  of  human  destiny,  which, 
though  often  urged  by  over- zealous  reformers  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  often  retarded  by 
over- prudent  conservatism,  still  rolls  resistless 
in  its  grand  spiral,  drawn  forward  by  the  great 
chain  whose  last  link  is  to  the  throne  of  God." 

So  the  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum  was  launched, 
and  got  under  way.  The  voyage  has  so  far 
been  prosperoos.  Its  success,  as  evinced  by 
frequent  meetings  and  full  houses,  has  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  those  most  interested  in  its 
projection.  The  sentiment  has  frequently  been 
expressed  that  no  joint  stock  in  which  we  have 
tak«n  shares  has  ever  paid  heUer  than  our  in- 
vestments therein. 

The  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  of  the 
Lyceum  Company  proper,  consists  in  an  annual 
course  of  eight  lectures,  commencing  in  the 
Tenth  month  and  closing  in  the  Fiflh.  Of 
these,  some  five  or  six  are  generally  by  speakers 
from  abroad.  In  this  way  we .  have  been 
favored  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  our  State  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Bar ;  by  Divines, 
from  the  rank  of  Bishop  downward  ;  by  Editors, 
learned  Professors,  Travellers,  &c.;  wbocosMat 
our  invitation,  occasionally,  though  rarely,  for  a 
monied  consideration. 

For  the  remaining  lectures  we  depend  upon 
native  talent.  This  course  is  sometimes  varied 
by  having  a  debate  instead  of  lecture  every 
alternate  month ;  but  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  the  debates  have  had  very  limited  success. 
Our  experience  is  that  nothing  of  much  value 
comes  without  proportional  preparation ;  and 
that  extemporaneous  discussions,  except  where 
there  exists  the  very  rare  gift  of  native  elo- 
quence, or  where  the  subject  has  a  lively 
present  interest,  are  to  be  saved  from  the  griev- 
ous fault  of  dulness  by  the  only  worse  fault  of 
personality. 

At  the  annual  mt>eting  in  the  Fourth  month, 
a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  bears 
the  dignified  appellation  of  Historian,  reads  a 
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iketeh  of  the  hiitory  of  the  neighborhood  dar- 
ing the  jetr  just  elapeed.  While  this  official 
had  the  opportunity  of  detailing  the  inoidents 
of  rebel  invasion  and  raids  and  border  warfare,  in 
whieh  his  hearem  had  all  to  some  extent 
actively  or  passively  participated,  it  has  been 
eisy  enough  to  hold  their  attention.  Whether 
the  nobler,  but  less  exciting  triumphs  of  peace, 
will  afford  material  for  successfal  prosecution  of 
the  history,  remains  to  be  proven. 

There  is  another  institution,  commonly  called 
the  Reading  Circle,  which  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  important  feature  of  the  Lyceum, 
though  not  under  the  direction  of  the  company. 
This  goes  on  during  the  lecture  period,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  weeks ;  and  the  readings  are  varied 
by  declamations,  essays,  and  especially  by  qnes- 
tions  asked  and  answered  in  writing.  The 
peculiar  design  of  the  organiiation  is,  to  make 
every  member  an  active  participant,  inducing 
snd  requiring  each  one  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  common  stock  of  entertainment 
and  edifieation.  The  Reading  Circle,  as  a 
social,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  institution,  is 
highly  prosperous.  I  observe  a  circumstance 
which  gives  me  great  hope  of  its  continued 
UKfalness.  The  young  members,  when  they 
get  married,  (and  that  interesting  event  has 
happened  quite  frequently  among  them  of  late), 
show  no  diminution  of  interest  in  the  meetings ; 
having  determined  that,  like  a  true  circle, 
theirs  shall  know  no  end. 

The  literary  exercises  at  our  Lyceum  are 
only  a  part  of  the  fanettons  it  performs.  The 
boildfng  serves  also  as  a  Town  Hall,  though  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  township  divisions  in  Mary- 
land. Road  meetings,  Union  Relief  Associa- 
tions, Horticultural  Exhibitions,  and  all  other 
concerns  in  which  a  live  neighborhood  can 
take  a  common  interest,  find  there  the  place 
necessary  to  their  existence. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  com- 
mence a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  neighborhood,  designed  to  show 
its  plants  and  insects,  useful  and  injurions,  its 
minerals,  different  sorts  of  wood,  &c. 

In  olosing  these  remarks,  which  have  per- 
haps gone  snfficiently  into  detail,  I  would  de- 
scribe in  two  or  three  words  the  influences 
which  our  Lyceum  has  exerted,  by  saying  that 
k  has  tended  efficiently  to  promote  mental 
activity  in  the  neighborhood.  This  condition, 
if  not  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  too  much  ex- 
citement of  the  brain,  (and  I  see  no  reason  to 
fear  such  a  result),  must  work  for  good.  That 
"  inert  mass  of  mentality,"  which  Oeorge  Combe 
deplores  as  the  fixed  condition  of  mankind,  is 
leavened  and  stirred  up,  and  its  forces  brought 
into  play.  The  future  will  disclose  new  fields 
he  its  operation,  and  new  agencies  to  operate 
therein.  The  human  intellect,  thus  quickened 
and  enlightened,  will  be  enabled  the  sooner  to 


break  loose  from  the  trammels  of  the  false  and 
injarious  doctrine,  that  science  is  unfriendly  to 
religion, — in  other  words,  that  truth  is  hostile 
to  itself;  the  sooner  will  it  receive  the  great 
lesson  drawn  from  profoundest  modern  research, 
that  the  universe,  in  all  its  aspects,  material, 
mental  and  spiritual,  is  a  perfect  whole,-— a  Cos- 
mos,— the  work  of  one  mighty  mind,  '<  whose 
powerful  word  said,  *<  Thus  let  all  things  be  ! 
and  thus  they  were." 

But  not  to  stop  even  at  that  high  doctrine. 
The  mind,  rightly  awakened  and  fairly  started 
on  its  never-ending  career,  cannot  rest  in  the 
brilliant,  but  unsatisfying  discoveries  of  science. 
It  must  rise  to  fuller  conceptions  of  higher 
themes.  Nobler  aspirations  and  desires  are 
quickened ; 

"  deiir«s, 
That  (rive  astnranee  of  their  own  saccess, 
And  that,  infhsed  from  Heav«n,  mnat  thither  tend." 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  m^e  a  practical 
suggestion,  looking  toward  the  continued  con- 
nection of  the  Philadelphia  and  Sandy  Spring 
Lyceums. 

I  venture  to  propose  that  we  shall  inter- 
change lecturers  once  in  every  year.  That  you 
shall,  from  your  abundance,  furnish  us  at  least 
one  lecture  for  our  annual  course,  and  we,  from 
our  scarcity,  do  our  best  to  reciprocate  the  favor. 

BEMABKS  OF  EDWARD  PARRISH, 

After  explaining  that  the  annonneement  of 
an  Essay  on  Education  from  him  on  this  occa- 
sion was  without  .his  previous-  knowledge,  and 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  less  hackneyed  sub- 
ject had  not  been  alloted  him,  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : — 

All  along  through  the  ages,  there  has  been 
going  on  awar,  w.hioh,  amid  the  din  of  contention 
for  political  power  and  dominion,  has  been  com- 
paratively unheeded, — almost  unheard.  This 
war,  which  has  not  ceased,  is  a  contest  between 
ignorance  and  knowledge — between  superstition 
and  inquiry — ^between  bigotry  and  toleration. 
In  the  distant  past,  ignorance,  superstition  and 
bigotry  have  generally  Lad  the  mastery  They 
gave  Socrates  the  ftttal  draught  of  hemlock, 
made  Galileo  feel  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition, 
and  granted  to  Columbus  only  a  tardy  and 
grudging  opportunity. 

In  our  time  and  country  this  contest  seems 
rather  to  have  turned  in  favor  of  knowledge, 
toleration  and  free  inquiry,  but  it  nevertheless 
raises ;  and  the  party  of  ignorance,  superstition 
and  bigotry,  still,  as  of  old,  draws  ite  recruits 
largely  from  the  qhurch. 

In  the  Sonth,  this  party  has  had  nearly  undi- 
vided sway.  You  might  ride  dO  miles  in  some 
sections  without  seeing  a  school- house,  although, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  churches  would  come  into 
view  in  the  same  territory — churches,  in  which 
ignorance  and  slavery,   twin  sisters,  sat  en* 
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throned.  The  rebellion  was,  in  some  sense,  a 
bringing  of  this  contest  to  the  ordeal  of  physi- 
cal force ;  and  its  appropriate  sequence  would 
be,  what  is  now  in  progress,  the  location  of  a 
Yankee  school  mistress  in  every  Tillage  and  on 
every  plantation  in  thaA  benighted  land. 

The  party  of  ignorance  and  superstition  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  two  wings-<tho6e  who  have  sel&sh 
objects  to  promote  by  keeping  knowledge  from 
the  people,  and  thone  who  oppose  the  progress 
of  knowledge  because  they  do  not  appreciate  it 
or  have  a  traditional  fear  of  it. 

The  first  of  these  especially  figures  in  history. 
The  clerpry,  who  through  what  are  called  the 
dark  ages,  monopolised  nearly  all  the  scholastic 
attainments,  were  tbe  means  of  preserving  and 
transmitting  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  hie- 
tory  of  the  past,  but  they  naturally  sup- 
pressed what  would  excite  the  human  mind 
to  activity,  and  gave  the  bias  of  their  own 
tbeoriee  and  ^conventional  views  to  all  their 
teaching. 

That  this  may  have  been  honestly  done,  does 
not  make  it  less  an  evil.  Men,  by  dwelling  a 
long  time  on  a  favorite  idea,  naturally  become 
convinced  of  its  paramount  importance,  and  cal- 
lous to  every  opposing  sentiment,  and  even  in- 
tolerant of  that  which  approaches  nearest  to, 
without  being  identical  with,  their  own  views. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  our 
time.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  nor  even 
to  those  who  are  influenced  by  their  teachings. 

In  n^hing  has  the  party  of  ignorance  been  so 
damaged  as  in  what  was  appropriately  called 
the  Reformation,  which  so  wondeifuUy  broke  tbe 
power  of  the  Church,  and  split  into  a  variety  of 
fragments  what  had  been  before  a  solid  phafainx 
of  opposition  to  free  thought  and  free  inquiry. 

The  opening  of  the  Bible  to  the  common  people 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  educational  advance 
ever  made  by  the  race.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the 
wonderfully  comprehensive  character  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  their  adap- 
tation to  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  under- 
standing, that  we  have  such  a  number  of  differ- 
ing  sects  and  consequently  so  much  discussion, 
upon  subjects  of  vital  interest  and  importance. 
If  we  could  imagine  the  theoretical  and  historical 
writingH  pertaining  to  our  religion  as  being  so  few 
and  simple  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  discus 
sion  about  them,  and  that  the  clergy  had  been 
a  unit  in  regard  to  their  meaning  and  import, 
it  seems  to  me  that  priestcraft  would  have  held 
still  more  undisputed  sway ;  but  the  vast  extent 
of  the^  writings,  and  their  wonderful  power  of 
stimulating  the  intellect,  while  nurturing  the 
religious  sentiment  of  mankind,  has  made  them 
the  greatest  means  by  which  the  world  has  grown 
in  knowledge  and  in  freedom,  as  well  as  in  grace. 

Those,  who,  in  our  time,  oppose  education 
because  they  think  it  implies  something  inimi- 
eal  to  manual  labor,  or  even  to  business  thrift. 


ooBstitnte  quit^  an  important  wing  of  the  great 
party  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

I  once  met  a  man  of  large  means,  with  hno* 
dreds  of  cattle  and  sheep  ranging  over  several 
large  farms  of  hts  own,  and  thousands  of  del  burs' 
worth  of  merchandize  bought  on  speoulatioa 
and  held  for  a  rise  in  price,  who,  in  conversation 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  his  children,  strong- 
ly objected  to  sending  them  from  home  to  school. 
He  could  not  spare  either  his  sons  or  his 
daughters  during  their  yonthsN^from  off  his 
farms;  and  besides  this,  he  thought  if  they 
got  learning  they  might  get  a  distaste  for  the 
drudgery  of  the  &rm,  and  take  to  some  other 
pursuit.  One  son  has  already  taken  to  mer* 
chandizing,  to  his  father's  lasting  regret ;  and 
he  admitted  his  fears,  that  if  educated,  the 
others  might  be  something  beside  toiling  Curmf 
ers,  like  their  father  before  them. 

This  man  was  a  representative  of  a  okss 
among  farmers  who  prefer  the  culture  of  the 
ground  to  the  culture  of  the  minds  of  their  chil* 
dren.  He  was  a  Friend,  and  there  are  doubt- 
less many  Friends  like  him,  though  I  believe 
the  number  is  greatly  lessening. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  at  a  Lyceum 
Re-union  I  should  go  into  any  argument  on  this 
subject ;  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  on  the  side 
of  knowledge  and  free  inquiry;  but  let  me 
suggest  a  question. to  be  pat  when  the  next  oc- 
ca«on  arises.  Which  is  tbe  most  important 
and  characteristic  part  of  a  human  being,  the 
brain  or  the  muscles  ?  Whichever  ts  moat  im- 
portant should  receive  most  attention  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  life. 

To  farmers,  let  me  say,  if  a  liberal  education 
will  point  out  to  your  sons  less  laborious  ways 
of  cultivating  the  earth,  or  even  lead  some  of 
them  into  occupations  more  cong*9niaI  to  their 
taste,  or  better  fitted  to  their  Ulents,  don't  let  a 
slavish  adherence  to  manual  labor  prevail  to  pre* 
vent  their  usefulness  or  to  mar  their  prospects. 
The  whole  character  and  aspect  of  man  shows  that 
he  was  not  intended  to  be  a  beast  of  burden,  and  ' 
yet  thousands  are  annually  consigned  to  prema- 
ture graves  through  excess  of  physical  toil ;  far 
more,  doubtless,  than  through  the  want  of  it. 
though  that  too  ip  an  extreme  to  be  guarded 
against. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  country  life  is 
more  promotive  of  economy,  and  of  the  homely 
and  domestic  virtues,  and  even  of  pure  and  sim- 
ple religion,  than  the  more  artificial  and  crowded 
life  of  the  citizen.  I  am  veiy  far  from  joining 
issue  with  this  good  old-fashioned  idea,  especi- 
ally as  I  have  never  been  able  to  content  my^ 
self,  though  a  citizen,  without  breathing  the 
free  air  of  the  conntry  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year;  but  the  observation  I  would  make 
here  is,  that  country  life  is  desirable  just  in 
proportion  as  its  advantages  and  attractions  are 
developed  by  education. 
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Every  object  ia  natars,  whether  upon  tke 
''hilb,  rock-ribbed  and  aeoieat  as  the  san/' 
among  the  majestic  woods,  or  in  the  flowing 
streams,  abounds  ^ith  interest  to  the  awakened 
mind ;  bnt  to  stoKd  ignorance  it  is  all  a  sealed 
book.  Many  a  man  goes  tramping  np  and 
down  this  beantifnl  world,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb, — a  mere  antomatoni  planting  corn,  dig- 
ging potatoes  or  feeding  cattJe,  all  unconsoions 
of  the  glories  which  sorround  him^-iegard- 
liss  of 

'*  the  darling  (hemei 

Wbetfaer  the  bloiiom  blows, 

The  snmnier  ray  rassets  the  tikj, 
m  laspiring  autamn  gleams, 

'  Or  winter  riiea  in  the  Uackeniog  salt." 

To  hia  dull  ear  the  psalm  of  natnre  hss 
never  been  attuned,  and  all  the  qnickeniug  im- 
pulses of  thb  glorious  universe  are  lost  to  him, 
beeause  he  has  failed  of  that  birthright  of  us 
all — a  thoroughly  awakenibg  education. 

Here  let  me  remark  upon  another  common 
idea,  that  scientific  training  is  all  very  well,  but 
literary  oolture  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different 
light.  Science  is  said  to  be  um/ulf  but  litera- 
ture merely  ornamental. 

Some  study  of  science  is  getting  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity to  every  branch  of  industry,  and  even 
anoDg  farcaers  the  physical  sciences  have 
practical  applications  which  secure  them  re- 
spect from  the  most  utilitarian.  Thus  it  coibes 
to  pass  that  many  who  have  no  respect  for  edu- 
w  oatioD  from  any  higher  motive  than  the  notion 
^  that  it  may  help  a  man  to  make  money,  take 
refuge  in  that  wing  of  our  party  of  knowledge 
whieh  IS  battling  for  the  extension  of  science 
rather  than  fur  a  literary  education.  On  the 
CODtraiy,  many  frieuds  of  b^oad  and  liberal 
ouitnre^-those  who  love  learning  for  its  own 
Btke, — are  found  arrayed  against  a  scientific  edu- 
cation, simply  because  they  connect  with  it  no 
Jiieher  motiveUhan  utilitarianism. 

I  have  long  claimed  a  prominence  for  the 
sciences,  in  education,  not  generally  accorded  to 
them  in  our  colleges  for  a  very  different  reason 
than  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
.  believe  them  to  be  capable  of  promoting  the 
highest  purposes  of  education.  Thev  not  only 
furnish  the  mind  with  innumerable  facts  of 
^  vast  interest  as  serving  to  open  the  mysteries  of 
the  physical  universe,  with  which  we  are  hourly 
ia  eontaet,  but  they  improve  the  memory,  and  de- 
velop the  powers  of  classifying  and  memorizing 
&ct8  and  ideas';  hence,  for  intellectual  culture 
alone  they  are  of  immense  value  and  impor- 
tance. 

It  is,  however,  in  tbeir  relation  to  what  is 
called  "  Natural  Theology"  that  I  regard  them  of 
the  greatest  interest.  The  teacher  who  under- 
stands the  tme  scope  and  object  of  his  profess 
sion  will  make  every  branch  of  natural  and 
physkal^  science  subservient  to  the  great  ob- 


ject of  enlarjpng  the  cdnceptions  of  his  pupils 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator.  He  Vmnnot 
teaeh  Botany  or  Zoology  without  pointing  out 
in  every  organ  of  every  plant,  in  every  variety 
of  atmcture  in  the  animal  kingdom,,  the  hand<* 
writingofOmniseienoe — ^the  typical  forms  every-* 
where  oombined  with  spedal  ends  in  ereatiott. 
The  order  which  all  nature  shows  is  Heaven's 
first  law,  is  displayed  io  every  created  thing, 
ftt>m  the  tiny  insect  under  the  microscope,  to 
the  distant  nebula  renolvable  by  the  telescope  ' 
into  myriad  worids. 

Let  me  not,  then,  be  misunderstood  in  placing 
the  sciences  prominently  forward  in  a  scheme 
of  liberal  culture ;  it  is  with  no  view  of  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  edueation  to  a  utilitarian 
basis,  nor  of  divorcing  intelleetual  culture  from 
the  study  of  languages  and  literature.  This 
disclaimer  is  the  more  important  to  be  made, 
since  the  disposition  is  so  widespread  among 
well  meaning  people,  to  shut  out  HteraturCi 
with  all  its  pleasures  and  refibCmMits,  frop  the 
homes  which  most  need  it,— our  eonntry  homesi 
many  of  which  are  already  pervaded  by  the 
communion  of  nature,  but  can  only  realise  the 
wealth  embodied  in  letters  by  having  the  works 
of  great  authors  brought  within  their  reach  and 
oottprehenrion. 

The  more  we  learn  of  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
as  revealed  by  the  study  of  science,  the  more  we 
shall  respect  the  producti<  >ns  of  geni  us.  I  can  well 
dispense  With  much  of  the  trash  that  the  news- 
papers and  our  weekly  and  monthly  periodical 
bring  us,  but  I  grow  stronger  in  my  love  for 
what  may  be  Called  the  English  classics,  and 
live  in  lasting  regret  that  my  memory  was  not 
stored  when  young  with  a  richer  freight  of 
preeiooa  thoughts  from  these.  Genius  is  near 
akin  to  inspiration ;  as  the  latter  brings  spirit- 
ual truths  to  our  remembrance,  the  former  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  nature }  and  many  to  whom 
this  glorious  world  of  ours  is  dull  and  prosaic, 
even  When  seen  through  the  medium  of  science, 
find  it  all  aglow  with  beauty  and  glory  when 
warmed  with  the  inspiring  light  of  poetry. 

Are  there  any  here  who  hate  nut  read  the 
latest  work  of  our  own  Whittier,  entitled 
*<  Snow  Bo«td,''-^a  troe  and  beautiful  pieture 
of  our  bleak  northern  winter,  embellished  by 
life-like  portraits  of  a  Friend's  fisimily,  knit 
together  in  the  bonds  of  filial  love,  and  illustra- 
ting the  domestic  happinese  found  among  the 
t#ae  and  good.  I  envy  not  the  man  who  can 
read  this  Cowperlike  word- picture  without 
emotion.  And  1  believe  the  most  stolid  among 
us  will  own  himself  the  better  for  such  a  stir- 
ring up  of  the  depths  of  his  nature  as  the  genius 
of  the  poet  k  capable  of  producing  by  such  1 
portraiture  of  the  homely  events  of  our  every-  , 
dsy  life.  What,  then,  may  We  not  learn  from 
the  study  of  the  great  events  in  the  past,  which 
have  illustrated  the  wonderful  capacities  of  our 
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race,  tbe  rise  ftnd  fall  of  empires,  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  ciyiliiation  ?  What  may  we 
Dot  gain  from  the  contemplation  of  the  lives  of 
the  great  and  good,  as  laid  open  before  us  by 
master  minds  ?  What  glorious  fruits  may  we 
not  reap  irom  the  labors  of  those  who  have  been 
gifted  to  see  deeply  into  the  human  heart,  and 
to  delineate  those  great  principles  by  which  it  is 
influenced  for  good  or  for  ill  i 

My  friends,  we  want  that  kind  of  education 
that  will  bring  us  into  companionship  with  the 
great  and  good  of  all  times.  This  will  embellish 
our  homes ;  this  will  lead  us  out  of  low  and 
grovelling  pursuits  and  desires  :  this  will  bring 
into  the  midst  of  the  fiunily  circle  a  means  of  in- 
dividual and  domestic  culture  and  development 
which  will  soon  be  felt  in  society  at  large. 


I  <»  I 


For  Friends'  Intelllgeneer. 
BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 

In  tbe  wildwood's  deep  rdcesses,  far  away  from 

haants  of  men, 
Dwelt  tbe  bermit  of  tbe  valley,  in  a  green  secladed 

glen. 
Wearied  witb  the  fierce  commotions,  with  tbe  batred 

and  tbe  strife, 
All  tbe  oQtrageand  oppression,  wbich  upon  the  earth 

are  rife- 
Like  tbe  ancient  seer  desponding,  when  from  Abab's 

wrath  be  fled. 
Crying,  "  Take  my  life,  I  pray  thee,  for  thy  prophets 

all  are  dead  " — 
To  tbe  wilderness  he  journeyed,  sorely  weeping  as 

be  went, 
Trusting  by  a  life  of  prayer,  there  at  length  to  find 

content. 
In  his  tent- door  sat  the  hermit,  when  the  day  was 

near  its  close. 
Vigil  keeping  in  the  gleaming,  ere  in  sleep  he  sought 

repose,  * 

Pondering  deeply  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 

jnst  had  read: 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,'' — thus  tbe  sacred 

volhme  said. 
"How  can  I,  so  heavy  laden,  still  another  burden 

bear — 
How  can  I,  so  weak,"  he  queried,  "  in  another's  sor- 
row share?" 
With  himself  thus  inly  qnestionlng,  sore-perplezed 

with  doabt  and  fear. 
Sleep  bis  senses  overpowered,  and  he  heard  (or 

seemed  to  hear) 
Angel  voices  clos^eside  him,  in  the  silence  of  the 

night— 
»*  Thou  bast  blindly  groped,"  they  whispered,  "  we 

have  come  to  give  tbee  sight." 
Lo !  the  mountains  rose  before  him,  at  his  feet  a  val- 
ley lay. 
Thronged  with  pilgrims  bearing  burdens,  taking 

each  his  separate  way ; 
Rich  and  poor,  alike  they  bore  them, — heavy  were 

their  eyes  with  tears ; 
Touth  and  infant,  sturdy  manhood,  and  the  patriarch 

bowed  wUh  years— 
All  beneath  some  cross  were  bending— all  some  se- 
cret sorrow  knew ; 
Many  were  tbe  stricken  mourners,  but  the  comforters 

were  few. 


"  Look  more  closely,"  said  the  angel, "  see  thou  read 

tbe  page  aright, 
Which  in  gracious  condescension  has  been  spread 

before  thy  sight." 
Close  beside  him,  sorely  weeping,  he  beheld  a  little 

child, 
Grieving  for  the  chaplet  faded,  she  had  woven  ili  the 

wild ; 
But  to  comfort  her,  a  brother  brought  her  flowers 

fresh  and 'fair — 
Gave  unto  tbe  infant  mourner  of  bis  stock  a  goodly 

share. 
Hand  in  band  they  homeward  wended — ^smiles  en* 

wreathed  each  happy  face ; 
Giving  thus,  and  thus  receiving,  each  had  gained  an 

added  grace. 
Weak  and  weary  knelt  a  maiden  who  had  many  sor- 
rows known — 
Rough  and  jtborny  was  the  pathway  that  her  feet  bad 

trod  alone; 
Now  her  strength  bad  almost  failed  her,  'neath  the 

cross  she  fainting  lay — 
Faith  and  Hope  were  both  departing,  they  had  been 

her  only  stay  I 
In  the  hour  of  need,  to  succor,  came  one  bearing 

bread  and  wine. 
Whispered  words  of  consolation — asked  for  her  the 

strength  Divine; 
Bore  for  her  tbe  burden  heavy— raised  her  gently 

from  tbe  ground-^ 
Waiting  till  her  way-worn  sister  hope  and  strength 

again  had  found. 
In  the  desert  dry  and  barren,  where  no  gushing 

fountains  play, 
Wounded  sorely  in  life's  battle,  one  went  halting  on 

his  way. 
Lo  I  a  loving  brother  saw  him,  led  him  to  the  cool- 
ing wave ; 
On  his  feet  he  bound  new  sandals,  and  the  cup  of 

water  gave. 
Lured  by  pleasure  and  ambition  from  the  safe,  the 

•'narrow  way," 
In  a  labyrinth  bewildered,  roamed  a  youth  in  stenge 

array ; 
Back  a  youthful  pilgrim  led  him,  where  the  peace- 
ful waters  flow. 
To  tbe  "  pastures  green  "  and  quiet,  where  no  '*  Dead 

Sea  apples  "  grow. 
Bowed  with  years,  a  hoary  pilgrim,  walking  softly 

and  with  pain, 
toward  the  River  journeyed  slowly, — ^brok^n  washis 

stair  in  twain. 
<*Lean  on  me,  0  aged  stranger,"  thus  his  yonng 

companion  cried— 
"  Let  me  smooth  the  way  before  thee,  and  thy  totter* 

ing  footsteps  guide." 

Long  the  hermit  gazed,  astonished  at  the  scene  that 

met  bis  view. 
For,  who  bore  anotber*s  burden,  lo  I  his  own  load 

lighter  grew ; 
Wreathed  with  flowers  seemed  the  crosses  that  these 

gentle  pilgrims  bore, — 
In  their  pathway  sprung  up  flowers,  where  but  thorns 

had  grown  before. 
To  the  hermit  turned  the  angel, — "Erring  mortal, 

doubt  no  more ; 
Go,  retnm  unto  thy  fellows,  give  tbe  needy  of  thy 

store ; 
Seek  the  erring,  tbe  afflicted,  in  theft*  pain  and  sor- 
row share — 
Thus  Shalt  thou  obey  Christ's  mandate,  and  thy 

brother's  burden  bear." 

6th  mo.,  1866.  ^  A.  B.  P. 
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NONCX>NFOBMITT. 

A  writer  in  the  <'  BritUh  Friend ''  makes  the 
foUowiog  remarki : 

^'The  optnioQs  of  C.  H.  Spnrgeon  approxi- 
mate CD  some  occasioDS  to  those  of  Friends.  A 
few  days  before   the   so-called   Good  Fridaj, 
some  haodbilla  were  posted  in  Bishopsgate,  and 
othet  streets,  headed  with  a  f ,  and  indicating 
the  awful  oonseqnences  of  n  fleeting  the  re- 
ligions obeervanoe  of  that  day.     On  the  pre- 
ceding evening  G.  H.  Spnrgeon  told  bis  con- 
gregation that  there  would  be  no  religions  ser- 
vice at  his  chapel  on  <  Good  Friday,'  as  it 
would  be  like  sanctioning  the  superstitious  ob- 
seryaoee  of  that  day.     He  further  remarked, 
*  The  religious    observances    were  '  of   man's 
designing,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to 
keep  them.'     In  allusion  to  the  aforesaid  hand- 
bill, he  says,  *  Large  bills  had  been  placarded 
throoghottt  the  place^  surmounted  by  a  large 
cross,  and  intimating  Uiat  the  day  was  to  be 
observed  as  one  of  the  most  awftil  character. 
It  was  an  awfiil  and  a  solemn  falsehood.  There 
is  nothing  in  tliis  day  calling  for  special  religi- 
ous observances  more  than  any  other  day  of  the 
week.     Bvery  day  was  God's  dav,  and  in  every 
day  ought  God   to  be  recognized    and  wor- 
shipped.'    It  is  refreshing  to  find  such  senti- 
menta   expressed  in  such  a  quarter,  and  if 
rightly  viewed,  we  should  derive  instruction. 
The  sight  of  these  handbills  in  the  city  sug- 
gested some  painful  reflections.     One  of  the 
most  effectual  rebukes  to  this  sort  of  thing  is 
the  open  shop  of  a  consistent  Friend,  but  this 
ancient  and  noble  testimony  in  the  authority  of 
Christ  against  the  saperstitious  observance  of 
days  and  times  has  fallen  almost  into  desue- 
tude, and  so  ritualism    rears   its    head  and 
seeks  to    bring    men    under   its    benumbing 
iofluenoe.     It  would  not  have  been  seemly  to 
put  up  in  the  public  ways,  alongside  of  these 
plaeards,  others  of  a  contrary  tendency,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  a  few  bills,  stating  our 
rasons  as  a  religious  body  for  non-compliance 
with  these  observaoces,  placed  on   the  outer 
doors  of  Devonshire  House ;  this,  with  the  open 
shops,  would  have  been  a  wholesome  protest 
against  priestly  assumption,  and  a  plea  for  the 
religious  liberty  which  these  men  are  endeavor- 
iog  to  undermine,  in  order  to  establish  an  au- 
thority which  is  not  of  Christ.    I  once  heard 
George  Dawson,  in  a  lecture  on  Peter  the  Great, 
remark,  *  He,  the  czar,  came  to  England,  and 
witnessed  kingcraft  laid  in  the  dust,  and  he 
went  to  the  Quakers'  Meeting,  and  saw  priest- 
craft laid  by  its  side/    Alus,  that  priestcraft 
should  have  so  little  to  fear  from  us  in  this  day !" 

Dr.  Franklin,  speaking  of  education,  says : 
''  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no 
man  can  take  it  away  from  him.  An  investment 
in  knowledge  always  pays  the  best  interest." 


"  Some  murmnr  when  their  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  yiew. 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  blue ; 
And  some  with  thaokfal  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  o'f  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night.'' 


ITEMS. 


The  Yassar  Female  College,  Ponghkeepsie  N.  Y., 
numbers  three  hundred  and  fifty -three  scholars 
and  tbirty-one  teachers.  Abont  half  the  pupils  are 
from  N.  Y.,  and  the  remainder  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers from  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  the 
West.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  gift  of 
one  person,  has  been  expended  on  the  gronnds* 
bnildings,  apparatus,  etc,  of  this  institution.  The 
regular  coarse  of  instruction  occupies  four  years. 
The  United  States  consul  at  Havana  has  enclosed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  translation  of  the  circu- 
'  lar  addressed  .by  the  present  Governor  General 
I  of  Cuba,  General  Lersundi,  to  the  governors  and 
lieutenant  governors  of  tbe  various  districts  of  the 
island,  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  slave  |^e.  General 
lisrsandi  expresses  himself  determined  to  suppress 
that  traffic. 

Goaesass. — ^Tbe  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  call* 
ing  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  expended 
for  public  buildings  in  the  States  and  District  of 
Oolttmbia,  from  1789  to  the  present  time.  The  bill 
to  establish  an  American  repertory  in  Germany  was 
reported  adversely  from  the  Committee  on  Agricnl- 
tare.  A  bill  was  passed  to  grant  lands  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  city  to  the 
Columbia  river.  The  army  appropriation  bill  was 
called  up,  and  amendments  were  adopted  providing 
for  the  support  of  the  Preedmen's  Bureau,  and  re- 
pealing the  acts  granting  the  President  the  right  to 
dismiss  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  without 
trial.  It  also  provides  that  no  sach  officer  shall  be 
dismissed  except  upon  sentence  of  court-martial.  In 
the  selection  of  quartermasters  and  other  stores, 
domestic  products  are  to  be  entitled  to  preference. 
Some  other  amedments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
was  finally  passed.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
and  agreed  to,  instructing  the  Committees  on  Public 
Grounds  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  purchas- 
ing that  portion  of  the  ground  between  Maryland 
avenue  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  east  of  the  Capitol 
to  Nineteenth  street,  for  a  national  park,  on  which 
to  erect  a  Presldtntial  mansion. 

Honss. — ^The  Senate  amendmeitts  to  the  Honse 
joint  resolutions  to  provide  for  the  expenses  attend- 
ing the  exhibition  at  Paris,  was  taken  up  and  con- 
'curred  in.  The  vote  by  which  the  bill  to  establish 
a  department  of  education  was  rejected  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  read  a 
burean  of  education,  in  which  shape  it  was  passed. 
It  provides  as  follows :  That  there  shall  be  estab- 
lisbed  at  the  city  of  Washington  a  department  of 
education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statis* 
tics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  pro-, 
gress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  of  diflfusing  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throngh* 
out  the  country.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  Bdncation,  who 
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shall  be  entrasted  withlbe  managpindnt  of  the  de- 
partment therein  egtablished,  and  who  shall  receive 
a  ealarj.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  present  annnallj  to  Congress 
a  report  embodying  the  result  of  his  investigations 
and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  In  bisjpdgment,  sub- 
serve the  purpose  for  which  this  department  is  es- 
tablished. The  Indian  appropriation  bill  Was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
transferring  the  control  of  the  Indians  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  War  Department.  The  bill  was  parsed. 
The  Senate  bill  to  provide  for  the  revision  and  con- 
solidation of  the  statutes  of  the  United  Stales  was 
reported  back  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
passed. 

TBI  FaHDsm. — The  receipts  of  the  Freedmen's 
Savings  and  Trust  Company  for  the  qnarter  ending 
4th  mo.  1st  are  reported  to  amoant  to  $172,391  30. 
Of  the  sixteen  branches,  the  largest  deposit  was  made 
tt  Beanfort,  S.  C,  $46,118  78.  Louisville  deposited 
$33,033  78 ;  Savannah  and  Yicksburg  more  than 
$12,000  each ;  Mobile  Dearly  as  much.  North  Caro- 
lina is  poorest  on  the  list.  The  largest  single  de- 
posit mentioned  was  $700. 

Major  General  0.  O.  Howard  has  received  the  re- 
port of  Brigadier  General  F.  D  Sewell,  who  has  re- 
cently completed  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout 
the  State  of  Virginia.  He  reports  that  in  the  interior 
and  northern  parts  of  the  Stat^,  especially  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  the  freedmen  are  industiionsly 
employed,  at  remunerative  wages,  and  observe  and 
•eem  to  appreciate  the  force  of  their  contracts. 

In  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State,  particnUrly 
on  the  peninsula,  where  they  have  congregated  in 
Urge  n ambers  in  villages  and  camps,  their  condition 
is  not  favorable,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor. 
Complaints  are  made  that  local  magistrates  are  un- 
willing to  reoeive  the  complidnts  of  freedmen  aKainst 
white  citiaens,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
officers  of  the  bureau,  justice  would  la  ntany  cases 
be  denied  them. 

The  higher  tribunals  are  disposed  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  colored  people,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
inception  of  proceedings  before  the  polioe  magis- 
trates. The  intelligent  whites  are  disposed  to  treat 
the  freedmen  with  kindness,  but  the  lower  classes 
manifest  great  hostili^  to  them^  and  ao  utter  disre- 
gard of  their  rights. 

The  operations  of  the  bnrean  have  not  been  ob* 
structed  by  direct  means,  tbovgh  threats  of  violence 
toward  the  officers  have  been  made,  but  not  carried 
into  execution.  The  inflnenoe  of  the  bureau  has 
been  to  promote  ^dustry  and  inculcate  correct  ideas 
of  freedom,  as  contrasted  with  slavery  |  to  io struct 
them  in  their  obligations  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citt- 
sens,  and  in  this  respect  has  been  equally  beneficial 
to  the  white  citisens  who  are  now  brought  jn  con- 
tact with  the  negroes  as  free  laborers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  the  bureau  may 
safely  be  withdrawn,  as  the  destitute  and  dependent 
can  only  look  to  the  Government  for  support  The 
State  authorities  are  not  yet  disposed  or  prepared  to 
assume  their  maintenance  and  care,  and  though  the 
dtate  laws  have  been  greatly  modified  as  affecting 
freedmen,  the  temper  of  many  of  the  people  who 
execute  them  is  not  such  as  to  safelv  entrust  the  Ireed- 
people  entirely  unprotected  in  their  hands. 

Toe  schools  are  well  conducted,  and  in  successful 
operation.  The  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  work, 
though  in  many  instances  subjected. to  Insult  end  con- 
tamely.  There  are  now  145  schools  in  the  State,  225 
teachers,  and  17.689  scholars  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  12,930.— rAc/Vat. 


IESS0N8  OS  0T7R  COMMON   BONO  BmT)A.— Tleketa  Ibr  a 
J    cooTM  of  Eight  LM80M,  ISOO  each.    liboral  ndnetioii  S> 
Schools  and  OlaSMi  of  OTor  fifty  pertont. 
AddNM  OtMom  Aantk  Imwa, 

Car*  of  Bdwakd  Fauosb, 
0  IS  Sm.  800  Areh  St.,  Phllada. 

liH>R  SALE,  at  Offiee  of  f  rienda'  latalUgeuMr,  144  N.  SoTentti  St 

Journal  of  John  OoBDly $200  ^40 

•«          John  Woolman 100  1» 

«           HtighJodge 100  1» 

Frienda*  Mtaeeflanj,  11  ToU 8  00  9  80 

Coburn'tf  B«Tfow M  « 

Worka of  Isaao  FwHllDston 600  600 

GoDTeraatioaa,  Ao,,  bj  Thoa  Story 1  00  1  20 

HIalory  of  Df laware  Oountj tOO  ZM 

TeBtament— Marot'a  CdiUon 100  140 

Lvttan  by  Ann  Wllion 75  flO 

DiaMftatlon  on  Ohriattan  Miniatry SO  f» 

Law's  Addrena  to  th«  Clergy 40  W 

Bvenlnga  with  John  Woolman 00  60 

Tha  OoneUlator «  SS 

The  Children's  Friend U  90 

Prtaellla  CadwnUader SO  fM 

OonT«rtation  on  the  Qneriea 80  40 

SeimonbyWm.  Dewsbury(]688) S  f 

GhUd'aliookofMatara-4  parts  ••••- SOS  800 

K»y'8  Reader  and  I>eflner--8  parts 8S  100 

Winnowed  Wh«at 100  1» 

Darotional  Poetry,  Taalittoolaa  of  Xroth,  Traaaniy  c(  Flaal% 
Poetry.  Cards,  &c.  lo. 

S  0  cK  Una  Oanv. 

WANTED,— A  fcw  Ladlea  and  Oentlmnan  to  Board.  A  fcw 
rocnna  yet  vaoantt  liiuated  near  Moorealown,  N  J^  10  milaa 
from  Philadelphia.  ▲  Mineral  Spring  within  a  short  diataaea. 
Apply  to  D&Tia  Bmb^ 

It  vnn  MoorsatowB,  N.  J« 

M00&B8T0WN  BOABDINQ  SCHOOL  V0&  QIBLS.— The  next 
Tarm  of  this  Inatltutlon,  whloh  has  been  in  anceaaafnl  ope- 
radoa  Ibr  24  yaara,  will  oommaDae  on  tha  first  of  lOdi  aao.  nakt, 
and  oontiiine  40  weelca.    For  Circulars,  apply  earlr  to 

Maav  S.  Urnaoorr,  Priwipalf 
680.721  900p  Moorestown,  BurUngton  Co.,  S.  J. 

CHBRBY  ST0K^R8.-<aeed  8  bnsbala  an  hoar.)  Fsa  and  Bsaa 
Bhellers,  (ahell  Mats  an  honr.)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
Coirere,  Champion  Gog*  Wheel  Clothes- Wnngen,  (we  eon  Ider  them 
the  beet  yet  iavantrd  for  durability  ami  aonvenianee;}  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Xoola. 
For  sale  by  Teuham  fi  SaAW, 

aiOaB30    Ne.  88»(Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  Bt^  below  yinth. 

|.  RIKND8'  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  Weat  Chaster,  Pa^TUa  aobool, 
J;  fur  both  Bezos,  will  reopen  on  8d  of  Ninth  month,  1866.  For 
Gkcnlata  addreaa  Ohabub  Swai aa,  ItktcipoL 

RBFBRENCBS. 
Haixdat  Jackson,  West  Cheater,  ^l 
GUKBiiT  BinoLa.  Chadd^a  Ford,       ** 
XirocH  Swains,  London  Qrora,        ** 
628  afhtf.     Wm.  H.  JonNa »».  Newtown, **  

WANTED— A  Mala  Tbacher  for  Daptford  doteol.  Woodtary, 
N.  J.  Ona  wbo  la  a  good  diadplinariaa,  and  well  qnaUfiad 
to  teadi  all  the  branches  of  a  thorongh  EngUah  adncatSoD,  Will 
leaaiva  Ubaral  eompaaaatfon.   AddrMk  with  nfotaaaa, 

CABLToa  P.  SvOKia,  or 

Wm.  Waob  Sbaook, 
616n0».         .    .  Woodbwy,  W.  J. 

rR  8ALB-^A  Talnabla  Boardiag  School  Frwarty  far  OkH 
Ikrorably  located  in  a  Frienda'  neighborhood.  Ina  achool  ia 
now  in  Aili  and  anoaeaaf ni  operatfoik,  and  ollisr*  a  rare  oppo^ 
tnni^  for  any  waU  qoalified  Friend.  Any  ona  wishfaig  iiifoin» 
tion  with  a  Tiew  to  pnrchaas,  oan  obtain  it  by  addreaslng  «  B.  F.** 
oOea  Frianda'  IntalUganoer,  Now  144  M.  Baranth  St.,  ndbdelphia. 
616tfcTn. 

CBDAR  COTTAOB,  PennsyWanla  Avenaa,  Atlantie  City,  N.  J., 
Will  be  open  for  tha  movptloa  of  gneati  nftar  Sevaalh  mo. 
lat»  1866.    Tenia  $16. 
60  xt  714.  M.  R.  CnAjngJB. 

BBLLBVXfi  FBMALK  INSTlTCrTBw^A  ttOAM&iiie-Soaooi 
lOR  QitLB.  The  tering  and  Snmmnec  Taraa  af  thia  Inat^ 
tution,  will  ooBunanoe  6th  uio.  21st,  1866.  and  eon^ue  in 
twnlTe  weeka.  ¥ar  details  see  Olrtralar,  to  obtain  which,  i 
tha  Prinaipals^  AttleboraP  P.  0.,  Bucks  oonn^y,  Pa. 

laaAiL  J.  OaABAMi,    ) 
tf.  aT  nfr.414. Jaiib  P.QaABAna,       |      

CHB8TXRF1BLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS,  aftaalsd  oa 
tka  Croaawteks  Koad,  three  Biloa  from  Bofdentowa,  N.J. 
the  ^fty-Seoond  Session  of  this  Institntlon  will  oonunenee  on 
the  21st  of^6th  nu».,  1866,  and  coativva  twenty  weaka.  Tenna,  $84. 
For  Auther  partianUira  address  HavBT  W.  Ribbwat. 

4766 1 8807  pmnax  pa  in.    Croaswleks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  M  J. 

PRIKTBD  BY  MSRRIHBW  A  SON, 
Boea,  PAiusBLn  aj»  Qkomax,  Job  Pawnaa,  248  Aaah  0i 
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For  Friendi^  Intelligenoer. 
LETTER  OF  SAMUEL   BOWNAS. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  youDg 
tod  iDezperienced  minister,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Samoel  Bownas,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published  in  his  journal. 

S.  B.  F. 

Dear  Friend :  The  small  time  I  bad  with 
thee  fnmiBbed  me  with  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serring  the  disposition  of  tby  mind,  and  gav6 
jne  a  small  taste  of  thy  ministry ;  both,  under  a 
proper  cultivation,  I  think  may  be  improYed  so 
as  to  render  thee  a  member  of  good  service  in 
the  body.  In  order  to  which,  and  that  thou 
mayest,  in  thy  public  engagements,  appear  in 
the  beauty  of  the  spirit,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  flesh, — the  weak  and  womanish  part,  which 
in  both  sexes  ought  never  to  be  uncovered  to 
speak  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints,-*I  will 
give  thee  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  my  hits  and 
misses,  when  in  my  youth  I  publicly  appeared 
in  the  gallery,  the  observations  of  which  I  hope 
may  tend  to  thy  profit  and  instruction. 

I  was  seldom,  for  nearly  two  years  after  mj 
mouth  was  first  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
without  some  degree  of  Divine  love  and  virtue  on 
my  mind  ',  but  afVer  I  was  called  out  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Yisiting  meetings  abroad,  I  found  my 
mind  very  often  barren  and  weak,  and,  as  I  then 
thought,  void  of  all  good  ;  in  which  state,  being 
eompanion  to  my  dear  friend  J.  A.,  I  cried  out 
that  I  was  deceived^  to  his  great  surprise,  he. 


fearing  my  affliction  would  be  too  hard  for  me . 
I  had  imprudently  thought,  that  having  such 
aboundinga  of  Divine  love  and  life,  when  I  was 
daily  at  my  work,  I  should  be  much  more 
favored  therewith  when  abroad  in  the  service  of 
the  Gospel,  disengaged  from  all  other  employ- 
ment ;  but  finding  the  reverse,  I  wished  myself 
at  home  again,  rather  than  travelling  in  such  a 
barren  state  as  I  was  then  in,  though  at  times 
I  had  eminent  enjoyments ;  but  alas !  they 
were  soon  gone.  In  due  time  I  was  favored 
with  the  design  of  Providence  in  dealing  thus 
with  me;  and  the  very  cattle  in  the  field,  by 
weaning  their  youn?  and  turning  them  to  shift 
for  themselves,  taught  that  it  was  meet  I  should 
be  left  a  little  to  myself,  and  not  always  be  kept 
to  the  breast  and  dandled  upon  the  knee  like 
an  infant;  but  that  it  was  needful  I  should 
grow  and  advance  above  this  infant  state  to  a 
degree  more  fit  for  service. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  informed  on  this 
point,  I  longed  to  be  a  man ;  yea,  sometimes  I 
verily  thought  I  was  so ;  but  met  often  with 
great  disappointments  therein,  by  undertakiuff 
matters  above  my  growth  and  experience,  and 
the  weak  part  appearing  at  times  to  my  great 
shame  and  confusion,  humbled  me  again  for 
some  tipne ;  but  recovering  strength  and  cour- 
age, I  began,  as  I  thought,  to  advance  above  the 
danger  of  making  such  blunders,  a  confideoee 
arising  in  me  on  imprudently  comparing  my 
service  and  growth  as  a  minister  with  others 
thftt  weve  in. the  work  before  me,  supposin^^. 
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myself  (and  it  was  self  that  did  so  supppse) 
more  eminent  than  thej. 

Thus  self  prevailed,  and  the  weak  part  ap- 
peared uncovered  again  to  my  shame  and  sor- 
row. But  my  Master's  kindness  and  gracious 
regard  was  soon  after  evidently  manifested,  in 
letting  me  plainly  see  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
taking  his  honor  to  ourselves,  which  alone  is 
due  to  him,  when  we  have  heen  drawn  forth  in 
the  beauty  of  the  Gospel,  beyond  what  we  our- 
selves, or  those  that  heard  us,  did  expect.  Now 
I  perceived  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  flesh,  which  would  some- 
times be  decking  itself  with  the  jewels  of  the 
spirit;  saying  I  did  this  or  that,  fishing  for 
and  seeking  the  praise  of  men  more  than  that 
of  God.  I  also  saw  a  danger  of  falling  into  a 
formal  way  of  preaching,  a  round  of  words  al- 
most without  variation^  which,  though  sounds 
and  perhaps  pleasing  to  many,  yet  wanting  the 
renewing  of  Divine  virtue^  are  tasteless  and  un- 
profitable to  the  hearers.  And  the  view  I  had 
of  the  unprofitableness  of  such  a  ministry, 
would  have  carried  me  too  far  to  my  own  disad- 
vantage, had  I  not  also  been  favored  with  a  clear 
prospect  of  the  lawfulness,  expediency,  and  ne- 
cessity of  speaking  the  same  matter,  or  preach- 
ing the  same  doctrine  to-day,  being  divinely 
opened  and  engaged  thereto,  as  it  was  yester- 
day, though  then  entirely  new  to  me  ;  for  noth- 
ing can  be  said  that  hath  not  been  said,  and  it  is 
the  renewed  evidence  of  the  Spirit  that  makes 
it  savory  both  to  us  and  our  hearers. 

Superfluous  words,  tones,  gestures,  affected 
gVs  and  groans,  I  was  never  under  any  tempta- 
tion to  make  use  of  3  but  the  impertinence  of 
self,  soTuetimes,  to  my  shame  and  trouble, 
WGuld  appear  in  my  imprudently  affecting  elo- 
quent terms  arid  scholastic  expressions,  which 
seemed  to  me,  in  that  weak  state,  to  adorn  my 
doctrine,  and  recommend  it  the  better  to  the 
audienoe.  All  this  proceeded  from  an  affecta- 
tion of  appearing  an  able  or  skilful  minister,  a 
piece  of  unprofitable  vanity;  bnt  I  soon  found 
it  most  safe  and  edifying  to  use  no  more  words 
than  what  I  well  understood  and  could  apply 
properly,  and  that  the  truth  shines  brightest  in 
a  plain  dress,— huo  embellishment  of  ours  can 
add  to  its  lustre. 

I  ha^e  also,  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  patient 
and  humble  waiting  td  see  my  way  opened,  and 
dtseover 'dearly  the  leadings  of  the  Divine  gift, 
warmed  myself  wih  sparks  of  my  own  kindling, 
to  a  degree  of  seal  and  passion,  and  began  to 
thrash  the  assembly,  judging  and  charging  the 
unfaithful,  whether  any  such  or  none  there, — it 
was  all  one  to  me.  Thus  in  the  dark  mistaking 
the  cause  of  that  uneasiness  and  straitness  I 
found  in  myself,  imagining  myself  loaded  and 
oppressed  by  dark  and  nn&ithful  spirits  in  the 
assembly,  after  wearying  myself  with  denounc- 
ing judgments  upon  ihem|  I  have  sat  down  in 


sadness  and  tronble.  And  althongh  I  have 
found  this  sort  of  preaching  please  many,  and 
was  commended,  yet  it  was  ever  affecting  to 
me,  when,  on  reflection,  I  found  the  true  eaose 
0!  that  uneasiness  was  in  my  own  breast.  Yet 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  unfaithful 
may  bring  great  grief  and  uneasiness  upon  us, 
and  this  may  be  hard  to  bear  ;  but  let  ns  take 
care  we  move  not  till  the  cloud  is  removed  from 
off  thd  tabernacle,  because  it  js  unsafe  going 
forward  till  then. 

I  have  from  experience  found  it  my  safest 
and  best  way,  carefully  to  attend  to  mj  gift, 
endeavoring  to  keep  my  place  without  judging 
others,  patiently  bearing  my  own  burden,  and 
earnestly  desiring  I  may  judge  nothing  before 
its  time,  but  that  my  understanding  may  be 
opened  to  see  the  true  cause  of  my  own  barrenness } 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  address  myself  suit- 
ably to  the  Father  of  spirits  for  help;  that, 
first,  if  it  be  in  myself,  it  may  be  removed,  then, 
the  effect  will  cease ;  or,  secondly,  if  the  weak- 
ness or  backsliding  of  others  be  the  cause  of 
our  barrenness  and  seeming  desertion,  when  we 
are  sympathicing  with  the  true  seed  in  its  op- 
pressed state,  that  .we  may  patiently  wait  the 
Lord's  time  to  receive  a  word  from  him,  fitly  to 
speak  to  the  present  state  of  the  people;  or,. 
thirdly,  if  the  people's  too  imprudent  expecta- 
tion of  what  cannot  be  had,  unless  I  am  favored 
with  a  superior  aid,  qualifying  me  to  answer 
their  desires ;  I  say,  if  by  any  or  all  these  causes 
at  times  I  am  shut  up,  the  best  way  I  have  ever 
found  is  to  be  paCient  in  waiting  the  Lord'^ 
time  for  relief ;  to  seek  it  in  our  own  time  wiU 
be  but  adding  sorrow  to  aflliction. 

To  conclude,  the  most  safe  way  I  ever  yet 
found  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  is  to  stand  up, 
as  little  regarding  anything  besides  my  opening 
as  I  can,  and  deliver  it  in  my  beginning,  just 
as  I  do  any  other  matter  in  my  common  dis- 
course, not  endeavor  to  beautify  it  either  in 
matter,  tone,  or  address;  and  as  I  keep  my 
place,  and  go  on  as  doctrine  is  opened  in  my 
understanding,  I  feel  at  times  my  voice  gradu- 
ally filled  with  virtue  and  power;  and  even 
then  I  find  it  safest  not  to  speak  too  fast  or  tpo 
loud,  lest  I  lose  sight  of  or  outrun  my  Guide ;  so 
lose  sight  or  sense  of  that  inward  strength  I  felt 
increasing  in  my  mind.  This  care  seems  to  me 
necessary,  in  order  to  take  the  Apostle's  advice  : 
'*  Let  him  that  ministers,  do  it  of  that  ability 
which  God  giveth."  This  has  a  double  signifi- 
cation ;  first,  respecting  the  matter  which  we 
deliver,  if  we  keep  to  our  opening^*,  we  shall  be 
furnished  with  suitable  tloctrine.  Secondly, 
the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  sjpirit  and 
power  of  the  Gospel  will  be  felt  in  it,  and  at 
times,  by  our  thus  going  on  accordij^ig  to  the 
ability  God  gives,  the  very  spirit  and  marrow 
of  religion  will  appear  plainly  laid~  open  to  the 
undeFstandkig  of  the  hearers. 
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Bot  when  we  raise  our  Toice^;  or  hurry  above 
or  btrjond  that  inward  strength  we  feel  in  our 
miodfl,  we  are  apfe  ky>^ad  oar  own  mindfi,  lose 
sight  ofy  or  oQtrao  our  guide,  and  then  ran  into 
a  wilderness  of  words,  which  I  have  too  often 
done,  and  found  the  consequence  of  such  im- 
pnidvnoe,  poverty  and  death.  Though  even 
this  kind  of  preaching  is  by  some  unskilful 
auditors  admired,  they  will  say,  oh  I  how  mat- 
ter flowed  from  him  ;  how  full  was  he  of  (empti- 
ness and  confusion  say  I)  power  and  authority, 
»y  they ;  or  rather  the  passion  and  blind  zeal 
of  the  creature,  the  fleshly  part  not  bein^ 
^  thoroughly  mortified  or  subdued.  But  when  I 
f  aoi  so  happy  as  to  begin  with  the  spirit  and  fol- 
low its  leadings  in  my  ministry,  I  feel  strength 
\>j  degrees  cover  all  my  weaknesses ;  wisdom 
illaminatiDg  my  mind,  hides  all  my  folly,  so  as 
nothing  appears  inconsi^^tent  with  the  beauty 
and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  vest 
ment,  the  orim  and  thumim,  that  covers  the 
whole  man  that  is  to  be  covered,  so  that  no 
weakness  or  womanish  part  will  prevail  or  ap- 
pear in  oar  ministry. 

When  I  am  thus  conducted,  (which  some- 
times happens),  though  I  may  beaoconoted  in  my 
beginning  a  dull,  heavy  or  lifeless  preacher,  yet 
rarely  miss  of  concluding  with  peace  and  inward 
satisfaction,  and  feeling  the  gradual  increase  of 
divine  virtiie  in  the  patient  exercise  of  my  gift ; 
J  finding  myself  both  furnished  with  matter  and 
w  skill  to  divide  the  word  aright,  both  which, 
r  coming  from  the  Spirit,  and  not  being  the  pro- 
duce of  my  own  wisdom  or  apprehension,  I  dare 
assume  no  part  of  that  honor  to  myself,  which 
at  such  times,  by  an  imprudent  audience,  is 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  me,  who  am  only  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
works,  but  find  it  my  safest  way  humbly  to 
make  thereof  an  offering  onto  him  who  is 
worthy  for  ever. 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  stained  some 
paper  with  a  few  observations  on  my  own  con- 
duct, aiming  at  thy  good ;  and  conclude  with 
dejiires  that  thou  may  est  endeavor  to  improve 
thy  skill  in  this  work  and  jightly  divide  the 
word  of  truth,  so  as  neither  thou  thyself^  nor 
those  that  hear  thee,  may  have  cause  of  shame 
or  uneasiness. 

With  my  kind  love,  &c. 


<— 


There  are  women  who  cannot  grow  old — 
women  who,  without  any  special  effort,  remain 
always  young  and  always  attractive.  The  num- 
ber is  smaller  than  it  should  I>e.  The  secret  of 
this  perpetual  youth  lies  not  in  beauty,  for 
some  possess  it  who  are  not  at  all  handsome ; 
nor  in  dress,  for  they  are  frequently  careless  in 
that  respect,  so  far  as  the  mere  arbitrary  dic- 
tates of  fashion  are  concerned ;  nor  in  having 
Dothing  to  do,  for  these  ever  young  women  are 
always  as  bosy  as  bees;   and  it  is  very  well 


known  that  idleness  will  fret  people  into  old 
age  and  ugliness  faster  than  overwork. 

The  charm,  we  imagine,  lies  in  a  sunny  tem- 
per,— neither  more  nor  less ;  the  blessed  gift  of 
always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and 
of  stretching  the  mantle  of  charity  over  every- 
body's faults  and  failings. —  Talk  on  Women* % 

TopicSf  hy  Jennie  Jeane. 

■  o»  ■ 

From  Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity. 
WHY     MUST    THE    FUTURE    LIFE    BE    HIDDEN 

FROM  US  ? 

How  often,  when  meditating  on  the  future 
destiny  of  the  soul,  do  not  mortals  say,  <<  (f  we 
but  knew  how  we  sl^all  fare  in  that  future  life ! 
If  we  had  but  some  slight  indication  of  what 
will  be  the  state  of  the  spirit  after  tbo  death 
of  the  body  I  If  we  had  but  some  little  know- 
ledge of  the  abode  into  which  the  spirit  will 
pass,  some  shadowy  insight  into  its -destination 
there,  some  faint  prefigurement  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows  in  Eternity !" 

Such  wishes  and  questionings  are  pardon- 
able. They  do  not,  however,  so  much  manifest 
the  soul's  noble  longing  for  knowledge  as  they 

Sjetray  common  curiosity  and  impatience.  For  the 
esire  for  knowledge  will  easily  be  satisfied  with 
•  the  conviction  that  the  day  will  infallibly  come 
j  when  we  shall  know  and  experience  it  all,  and 
I  that  it  will  come  as  soon  as  it  is  good  for  us. 
But  curiosity  will  not  l^st  content  with  this; 
it  wishes  for  knowledge  merely  to  satisfy  its 
craving ;  it  is  like  the  inquisitive  child,  who^ 
though  certain  that  at  a  given  time  it  will  re- 
ceive a  gift  from  its  tender  parents,  yet  uselessly 
endeavors  before  the  time  comes  to  divine  what 
the  gift  will  be. 

Therefore  human  folly  has  ever  been  busy 
endeavoring  to  discover  by  subtle  investigation 
the  secrets  of  eternity.  Therefore  there  have 
come  into  existence  as  many  notions  and  iancie^ 
regarding  the  future  life,  as  there  have  been 
persons  who  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
free  play  respecting  the  subject.  Among  the 
Jews  as  among  the  Turks,  among  the  heathens 
as  among  the  Christians,  the  most  contradictory 
ideas  prevail,  about  the  state  of  our  immortal 
spirits  after  death, — ideas  which  are  often 
highly  unworthy  of  the  greatness  and  majesty 
of  God. 

Some  believe  that  in  the  next  world  the 
soul  will  live  in  a  state  of  aeui^ual  bliss,  in  the 
midst  of  lovely  groves  and  gardens,  where  are 
spread  richly  decked  boards,  at  which  they  may 
feast  whenever  they,  please.  Others  believe 
that  the  soul  sleeps  in  the  grave  until  the  great 
day  of  judgment  shall  come,  when  the  dead 
shall  arise  and  stand  forth  to  receive  their  re- 
ward. Others,  again,  believe  that,  until  the 
last  day  of  the  world,  the  souls  will  wander 
about  partly  under  the  eaith,  partly  near  the 
entrance  to  hell,  partly  in  the  air,  partly  in  the 
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Ticioity  of  beaven ;  and  thaft  tbey  baye  tbe 
power  to  reveal  tbemselves  to  living  men  at 
certain  times,  particularly  during  the  night,  in 
the  form  of  ghosts,  and  thus  to  create  terror 
for  no  reason  or  purpose.  Others,  again,  think 
that  tbe  spirits  of  the  departed  roam  about 
in  some  paradise,  where  their  greatest  happi- 
ness consists  in  remembering  and  recounting 
the  deeds  performed  by  them  in  their  former 
existence.  Others  teach  that  before  the  soul 
is  admitted  into  paradise,  or  the  place  of  eternal 
joy,  it  must  undergo  a  period  of  probation, 
during  which  it  will  be  cleansed  of  all  the 
earthly  wishes,  and  cares,  and  impurities  that 
may  still  cling  to  it,  in  order  that  it  may  ulti- 
mately enjoy  unmixed  bliss. 

In  vain,  however,  has  human  curiosity  en- 
deavovcd  to  force  open  the  gates  of  eternity, 
in  order  to  discover  that  which  lies  beyond. 
It  has  never  succeeded.  The  darkness  in  which 
God  has  wrapped  the  land  of  the  future  re- 
mains impenetrable;  and  of  the  dead,  not  one 
has  yet  come  back  to  unveil  to  inquisitive  inan 
the  secrets  of  the  world  of  spirits.     .     .     . 

Had  the  Deity  thought  it  good  for  mankind 


and  to  penetrate  its  secrets,  the  power  of  doing 
BO  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  us.  But 
the  Omniscient  would  not  that  it  should  be  so } 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  faculty 
of  following  the  spirits  along  their  path  in  Eter- 
nity would  not  be  conducive  to  our  happiness 
and  well-being.  It  is  withheld  from  us  until 
the  important  hour  when  we  shall  ourselves 
become  denizens  of  eternity. 

Thy  inquisitive  desire  to  solve  the  mysteries 
of  the  future  world  is  therefore  culpable,  is  un- 
worthy of  thy  profession  as  a  Christian,  proves 
a  want  of  trust  in  the  wisdom  and  fatherly  love 
of  God.  Be  assured,  that  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  the  Lord  conceals  from  thee  would 
render  thee  unhappy.  Are  there  not  in  like 
manner  many  things  which  mortal  parents  con- 
ceal from  their  children  in  infancy,  but  which 
are  communicated  to  them  when  they  reach  a 
riper  age  ?  Too  early  a  disclosure  of  these 
matters  might  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  family,  or  be  hurtful  to  the  children 
themselves.  Who  would  blame  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  these  anxious  parents,  vfho  in 
this  very  withholding  of  knowledge  give  a 
proof  of  their  affection  for  their  children  ? 
Will  not  the  child  himself  in  later  years  thank 
his  parents  for  their  reticence  ? 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  man  in  regard 
to  God  I  We  also  shall  one  day,  when  death 
breaks  the  dark  seal  of  the  mystery,  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  the  all-loving  Father,  and  stam- 
mer forth  our  thanks.  We  also  shall  smile  at 
tbe  futility  of  our  endeavors,  at  the  childish- 
ness of  our  fancies,  respecting  the  eternal  future. 


want  of   trust  in  the  eternal  Wisdom   and 
Mercy. 

However  incapable  we  may  be,  while  dwell- 
ing here  in  the  dust  and  with  our  limited 
faculties,  of  understanding  the  councils  and  the 
exalted  ends  of  tho  Mont  High,  it  is  much 
easier  for  us  to  divine  why  the  hand  of  God 
has  veiled  to  our  eyes  the  face  of  eternity, 
than  it  is  to  lift  this  veil  even  in  the  least 
degree. 

The  less  we  know  with  certainty  that  which 
awaits  us  after  this  life,  the  purer,  the  more 
unselfish,  will  our  virtue  be  on  earth. 

What  is  Christian  virtue  f  Wherein  oonsista 
the  holiness  which  Jesus  demands  of  us?  In 
self-improvement,  self-bestowed  blessedncBS. 
Christian  duty,  as  Christ  understood  it,  must 
have  no  other  end  than  itself;  it  must  n6t 
be  a  means  to  secure  this  or  that  advantage ; 
it  must  not  be  a  mere  measure  of  prudence. 

What  value  is  there  in  that  virtue  which 
makes  me  give  alms  to  the  poor,  in  order  that 
I  may  gain  honor  among  men — which  makes 
me  avoid  enmities  in  order  that  my  life  may 
be  more  easy— which  leads  me  to  afford  help 


that  we  should  be  able  to  look  into  Eternity,  ^that  I  may  be  helped   in  my  turn — that  in- 


duces me  to  perform  acts  of  public  utility, 
that  I  may  win  popularity — that  makes  me  act 
honestly  in  order  to  gain  confidence — that 
makes  me  amiable  in  manner  in  order  that  I 
may  be  praised — that  makes  m6  show  friend- 
ship  to  those  who  may  show  me  friendship  in 
return  ?  Is  this  virtue  as  Jesus  understood 
it  ?  Nay,  it  is  but  prudence !  It  is  a  calcula- 
tion how  to  gain  great  advantages  by  means  of 
small  Racrifiees.  '*  For  if  ye  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  And  if  ye 
salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  yon  more 
than  others.^'  No;  ''ye  must  be  perfect,  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect ;"  that  is  to 
say,  your  goodness  must  be  without  selfishness, 
you  must  not  debase  your  virtue  into  a  mere 
measure  of  prudent  calculation,  you  must  ex- 
pect no  higher  reward  than  is  comprised  ia 
that  virtue  it5elf. 

He  who  does  not  love  it  for  its  own  sake, 
oh  I  he  can  never  have  known  it  I  A  child 
who  is  only  obedient  when  he  is  promised  a 
reward,  is  not  a  wise  or  good  child,  but  a  cal- 
culating and  selfish  one. 

God  is  perfect,  because'  He  is  God,  and  in 
His  own  perfection  He  finds  the  highest  bliss. 
God  is  perfect  not  in  order  to  gain  outward 
advantages;  and  He  is  merciful,  gracious  and 
beneficent,  not  in  order  that  weak  man,  a  poor 
worm  in  the  dost,  should  worship  Him.  And 
in  this  spirit  Jesus  tells  us  to  be  perfect,  as  our 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 

We  are  to  improve  ourselves,  to  become 
holy  through  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  not 
in  order  to  receive  some  other  reward,  but  be- 


We  also  shall  then  repent  with  justice  of  ourjoause  in  this  improvement  and  saptification  is 
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oomprijied  the  happiness  of  the  spirit.  The 
iDoet  virtaoQs  and  the  wit^est  man  is  the  hap- 
piest, fimp-y  beoause  he  is  the  most  perfect. 
That  which  he  was  here  below,  that  his 
spirit  will  remain  on  entering  eternity ;  and  his 
reward  in  that  better  life  is,  that  he  is  allowed 
ever  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Divine  perfec- 
tioD|  ever  to  grow  in  likeness  to  God. 

(To  tM  oobtiaued.) 


For  FrieiidB*  Totolligencar. 
DEATH   BT  8W09NIN0. 

In  many  respects  the  easualties  of  hnman 
11  re  have  their  parallels  among  the  inferior  or- 
der of  animals.  Death  by  sickness,  by  pining 
-decay,  and  by  old  age,  is  the  ordinary  allotment 
alike  of  man  and  the  inferior  races,  unless  by 
the  supervention  of  violence. 

But  there  is  one  form  of  dissolution  to  which 
we  are  subject,  which  appears  to  have  no  type 
among  the  inferior  order  of  animals^  which  is 
that  of  swooning.  Perhaps  the  intricate  and 
delicate  machinery  connected  with  intellectual- 
ity is  susceptible  of  disturbance  and  injury, 
and  even  of  destruction,  from  causes  which  do 
not  operate  with  much  force  upon  grosser  or- 
ganizations. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
sudden  deaths,  the  inquiry  has  ofttimes  inter- 
estingly presented  to  my  mind,  whether  more 
of  such  instances  are  not  mere  swoon  ings,  rather 
than  a  final  dissolution,  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. That  the  mysterious,  inexplicable  ele- 
ment of  vitality  called  life,  may  and  has  existed 
in  such  a  latent,  imperceptible  form,  as  almost 
to  deny  identification,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
In  some  instances,  and  perhaps  not  a  few,  it  is 
difiicolt  to  determine  the  precise  point  where 
life  ends  and  death  begins.  Persons  under  the 
semblance  of  death  have  revived,  after  having 
been  pronounced  dead  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician, and  after  restoratives  had  apparently 
fidled. 

The  case  of  W.  Tenant,  a  young  man  of  New 
Jersey,  which  excited  much  attention  some 
years  ago,  is  a  marked  exemplification  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  precise  time  when  life  en- 
tirely ends.  He  lay  a  number  of  days  appa- 
rently dead,  i^nd  entirely  insensible,  during 
which  time  his  friends  twice  assembled,  but 
were  dissuaded  from  the  performance  of  funeral 
rites  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  a  friend,  who 
oould  not  be  reconciled  to  discontinue  his  ef- 
forts for  restoratron,  being  encouraged  therein 
by  the  presence  of  a  very  slight  degree  of  warmth 
under  oA  arm. 

A  valued  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
after  a  prolonged  and  suffering  sickness,  died 
(as  his  family  and  physician  supposed),  and  re- 
mained in  that  condition  about  two  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time,  though  apparentlj/  lifeless, 
he  was  oonacions  of  every  occurrence  in  the 


room,  and  heard  and  understood  the  conversationi 
but  was  unable  to  speak  or  to  move  even  his 
tongue.  There  were  probably  some  evidences 
of  lingering  vitality  which  induced  the  doctor 
to  propose  warm  applications,  which  doubtless 
promoted  his  restoration. 

The  preceding  instances  of  apparent  death 
occurred  after  protracted  sickness ;  but  swooning 
unpreoeded  by  disease  is  a  not  unfrequent  occur- 
ence. The  editorial  in  the  ''  Review  "  alludes 
to  the  swooning  of  a  clergyman  in  France,  after- 
wards a  senator,  who  fell  down  while  preaching, 
and  being  officially  examined  and  pronounced 
dead,  remained  in  that  condition  until,  when  his 
own  funeral  rites  were  about  being  performed, 
he  was  reanimated  by  the  voice  of  a  beloved 
minister,  who  was  preaching  his  funeral  sermon. 
While  lying  in  this  helpless  and  apparently 
lifeless  condition,  his  mind  if  as  yet  in  full  ao- 
tivity,  and  suffering  under  the  dread  apprehen- 
sion of  a  living  interment 

A  valued  friend  related  that  her  grandmother 
had  an  attack  of  this  character,  un preceded,  it 
is  believed,  by  sickness ;  and  being  supposed 
dead,  and,  according  to  the  practice  now,  and 
then  existing,  placed  in  a  coffin  in  a  cold  room, 
and  after  remainingin  that  condition  about  three 
days,  was  aroused  by  a  cat,  which  jumped  ul>oii 
the  coffin,  and  by  a  scratch,  drew  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  neck  or  face  of  the  sup- 
posed deceased  :  she  revived  immediately,  and 
lived  many  years  afterwards.  The.  mother  of 
this  last  had  previously  experienced  a  similar 
attack,  and  after  continuing  about  four  days 
under  like  circumstances,  revived,  without  any 
apparent  exciting  cause,  and,  without  any  pre- 
monition, was  discovered  sitting  up  in  the  cof- 
fin when  some  of  the  family  entered  the  room. 
One  or  both  of  these  instances  were  attended 
with  perfect  consciousness,  during  the  whole 
period  cf  apparent  death,  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously recited,  but  with  an  entire  inability  to 
speak  or  move. 

These  recitals  are  to  show,  that  it  must  oflten 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  precise  dividing 
point  between  life  and  death ;  and  in  proportion 
to  this  uncertainty  should  be  the  care  of  survivors 
to  determine,  if  possible,  that  life  has  indeed 
ceased,  before  the  inevitable  gate  is  closed, 
which  is  to  bar  forever  all  communication  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  departed. 

Sudden  deaths,  not  apoplectical,  are  now  mostly 
ascribed  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  or 
the  immediately  connecting  artery ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  not  a  few  are  entirely 
uncaused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  those  or- 
gans, which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact, 
that  persons  recovering  from  such  attacks  as 
those  now  under  consideration,  have  subsequent- 
ly lived  and  enjoyed  many  years  of  good 
health,  with  no  symptoms  of  a  return  of  the 
visitation. 
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Dr.  Thomas,  whose  treatise,  entitled  the 
*'  Practice  of  Physic,"  has  been  the  text  book 
of  English  and  American  medical  students  for 
half  a  century,  says  in  reference  to  the  subjects 
herein  treated  uf:  ^' It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  remark,  that  as  the  yital  principle  fre- 
quently remains  in  a  latent  state  for  some  time, 
and  as  we  are  yet  unacquainted  with  any  certain 
criterion  between  positive  and  apparent  death, 
besides  that  of  putrefaction,  some  appearance 
of  incipient  decomposition  should  therefore  be 
allowed  to  take  place  in  every  case  of  sudden 
decease  before  interment."  And  again^  in 
treating  upon  the  causes  of  sudden  deaths,  be 
says  in  reference  to  such  instances  that  ^'  we 
should  be  cautious  in  not  allowing  the  body  to 
be  interred  until  evident  signs  of  decomposition 
or  putrefaction  are  apparent,  as  the  suspension 
of  reeptration,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  abolition  of 
sensation  and  motion,  the  want  of  pulsation 
in  the  heart  and  arteries,  coldness  of  the  body, 
and  want  of  lustre  in  the  eyes,  are  but  equivo- 
cal tn/mptoms  of  deaths  and  ought  not  therefore 
to  he  relied  upon  aloni" 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  my  views  on  the 
unsoundness  of  the  theroy  which  ascribes  sud- 
den deaths  so  generally  to  disease  of  the  heart, 
have  been  verified  by  accounts  recently  pub- 
lished in  EuVope,  of  post-mortem  examinlitionsof 
sixty-six  cases^  the  result  of  which,  as  reported 
to  a  scientific  congress  recently  held  at  Stras- 
burg,  was,  that  of  this  number,  only  two  died 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  nine  of  apoplexy. 
The  alleged  cause  of  the  death  of  the  remaining 
fifty- five  need  not  here  be  stated,  my  object 
being  to  impress  the  sentiment  that  sud- 
den deaths  are  not  always  and  necessarily  final, 
as  evidenced  by  the  instances  previously  stated, 
and  that  delay,  and  recourse  to  restoratives  may 
be  practised  to  advantage  more  frequently  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

The  possibility  of  latent  vitality  in  such  oases, 
according  to  Dr.  Thomas,  is  always  present, 
until  incipient  decomposition  takes  place,  which 
consideration  is  sufficiently  solemn  to  insare 
great  deli beraten ess  and  minute  examination, 
in  order  to  be  assured  that  life  is  wholly  ex- 
tinct, before  the  earthly  tabernacle  is  conveyed 
to  its  final  resting  place,  to  be  seen  of  men  no 
more, 

Gideon  Frost. 

MA.TIMAOOCX,  L.  I.,  6tb  mo.,  1866. 
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The  Spirit,  like  a  peaceful  dove, 

Plies  from  the  realm  of  noise  and  strife  ; 
Whj  sboald  we  vex  and  grieve  his  love, 

Who  seals  onr  souls  to  heavenly  life  7 
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A  true  Christian  will  have  before  his  eyes 
the  danger  of  wealth,  more  than  that  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  fear  of  superfluity  more  than  that 
of  necessity. 


from  the  Satarday  Berlew. 
EXTINOT  CONTROVERSIES. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  and  scarcely 
any  are  more  instructive,  than  a  review  of  some 
of  the  more  celebrated  controversies  which  have 
expired  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge.    Like  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  physical 
world,  they  tell  us  of  forces  long  spent,  as  well 
as  of  their  sweep  and  potency  while  they  were 
in    action.     We  are  admitted  while   studying 
them  to  glimpses  of  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  which  hardly  a  trace  now  remains,  the 
new  moral  and   intellectual  strata  oon^letely 
overlaying  and   hiding   them   from  our  view. 
Accustomed  in  our  text-books  to  see  the  results 
and  discoveries  of  ages  rapidly  recapitulated  in 
a  few  smooth  chapters,  it  is  only  by  occasiooal 
excursions  into  old  controversies  that  we  can  get 
a  notion  of  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
these  results  and  discoveries  were  arrived  at — 
that  we    can   see  what  a  troablesome,  unbe- 
friended  thing  truth  generally  is  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world,  how  unnecessary  it  is  felt 
to  be,  and  how  objectionable,  not  to  say  odious, 
those  inquiring  spirits  are  who  insist  upon  in- 
troducing more  than  exists  already.     In  fact, 
we  come  upon  opinion  in  the  making,  and  can 
see  the  striking  contrasts  between  the  various 
stages  of  the  same  doctrine  as  it  moved  towards 
completeness.     Or  again,  if  we  are  so  inclined, 
we  may  obtain  abundant  matter  for  cheap  ex- 
ultation by  comparing  our  own  enlightenment 
with  the  ''  besotted   ienorance "  of  our  fore- 
fathers.     We  may  point   to  the  **  marvellous 
discoveries''  wtiich  they  at  first  rejected,  we 
may  dwell  on  the  vast  and  still-growing  capa- 
bilities for  good  which  these  discoveries  have 
placed  in  our  hands,  and  we  may  triumphantly 
infer  that  our  ancestors  were  not  only  a  most 
degraded   and   narrow- mi  a ded   set  of  persons, 
but  also — seeing  that  they  rejected  these  use- 
ful novelties — a  most  hard- hearted  and  indeed 
brutal  folk  withal,  our  descent  from  whom  it  is 
a  positive  condescension  to  admit.     This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  spirit  in  which  wo  would  recom- 
mend any  one  to  study  the  monum'ents  of  old 
controversies.      Just  as  they  will  afford  un- 
limited gratification  to  modern  conceit,  if  that 
be  the  object  sought  for,  so  they  will  deepen 
the  humility  of  the  genuine  truth-seeker,  and 
widen  the  view  of  the  most  patient  philosopher. 
In  a  word,  they  have  a  very  pregnant  moral  in 
them,  and  one  not  very  difficult  to  seize  if  we 
look  for  it  carelully. 

And  when  we  speak  of  extinct  controversies, 
we  do  not  refer  to  such  obsolete  dis{ftites  as^  for 
instance,  the  celebrated  discussion  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  betweeu 
Boyle, and  Bentley.  Such  a  controversy  may 
be  memorable,  as  Uallam  says,  for  having  been 
the  first  great  literary  war  that  has  been  waged 
in   England.      Bat,  in  this  instance,  the  in- 
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teiest  is  purely  literary  and  antiqaarua,  and 
spriogs  from   the  spectacle   of  a  Dumber  of 
sprightly  dunces  on  one  side  attacking,  amid 
load  applause,  a  consummate  scholar   on  the 
other,  who  was  as  sharp  and  as  witty  as  any  of 
them.     No  fertile  principle  was  involved,  no 
novel  and  fruitful  truth  was  at  stake  which 
places  the  quarrel  on  the  great  highway  of 
human  progress,  and  makes  us  feel  its  import- 
ance now.     We  have  in  view  those  memorable 
disousstons  which,  whether  in  science  or  poli- 
ties or  morals,  are  manifest  links  in  the  mental 
history  of  the  race,  and  oould  not  have  been 
spared  if  the  chain  was  to  reach  down  to  the 
point  at  which  we  see  it — discas^ions  at  the 
same  time  which  have  become  so  entir.  ly  ob- 
solete, in  which  the  victory  has  bren  so  complete 
on  one  side,  that  we  are  sometimes  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  there  ever  was  a  battle. 

When  we  open  an  old  work  on  some  sub- 
ject of  extinct  controversy,  one   of  the   first 
things  that  strikes  us  is  that  we  can  rarely  or 
never  entirely  agree  with  it,  on  whichever  side 
it  may  be.     The  author  may  have  been  one  of 
the  champions  of  what  we  now  consider  the 
right  cause;  we  may  have  the  strongest  sym- 
pathy with  his  general  drift ;  we  may  see  quite 
plainly  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  corner  of  the 
tmthi  and  that  his  opponents  are  predestined 
to  otter  defeat ;  yet  for  all  that,  when  we  come 
to  examine  his  arguments,  to  see  thd  nonsense 
be  cakes  for  undoubted  trath,  and  the  futile  re- 
plies which  he  makes  to  objections  more  futile 
still,  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with   half 
he  says.     Very  often  we  may  find  him  passing 
entirely  over,  or  else  yery  hastily  dwelling  on, 
the  strong  points  of  his  case,  while  he  employs 
pages  and  exerts  ail  bid  powers  to  demolish 
some  absurd  system  which  he  imagines  to  stand 
in  his  way,  though  to  us  it  seems  marvellous 
how  it  could  detain  him  for  a  moment.     Then 
we  find  him  posed  and  brought  to  a  painful 
standstill  by  an  objection  which  to  us  is  no  ob- 
jection at  all,  which  we  can  nee  to  be  either 
irrelevant  or  not  founded  in  fact,  and  not  worth 
attending  to.     But  it  is  evidently  a  very  grave 
and  disagreeable  business  to  our  author,  who 
nevertheless  does  not  deny  or  scorn   it^  but 
proves  by  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  the  force 
of  which  is  hard  toeee,  thatit  can  be  reconciled 
with  his  theory,  though  it  is  clear  that,  if  the 
objection  were  valid  instead  of  being  futile,  it 
is  downright  fatal  to  it     And  even  when  he 
gets  fairly  on  the  right  track,  and  is  eombating 
for  a  principle  of  undoubted  truth,  his  reason- 
ing has  often  a  strange  obsoleteness  about  it. 
He  is  satisfied  with   arguments  which  we  feel 
glad  are  not  the  only  ones  ;  he  draws  analogies 
which  will  not  bear  inspection ;  in  a  word,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  he  had  in  view  his  own 
contemporaries  and  special  opponents  for  whom 
he  wrote,  and  not  for  ns. 


And  this  decay  in  the  force  of  argument  and 
proof  is  met  with   in  quarters  where,  on  first 
thought,  we  should  be  least  disposed  to  expect 
it — such  as  in  purely  scientific  treatises ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  as  striking  in  these  as  in  any  con- 
cerned with  morals,  politics,  or  religion.     To 
support  this  assertion  there  is  no  need  to  have 
recourse  to  the  preposterous  fancies  which  have 
often,  in  the  earlier  period  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, misled  the  minds  of  really  great  men-— 
as,  for  instance,  the  marvellous  notions  which 
occupied  the  great  intellect  of  Kepler,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  which  was  that  the  earth 
is  an  animal,  that  it  perceives  and  dreads  the 
approach  of  comets,  and  positively  sweats  with 
fear.  Leaving  such  hallucinations,  which  might 
fairly  beset  down  to  individual  peculiarity,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  broad  field  of  con- 
troversy, as  it  appeared,  for  instance,  during  the 
great  battle  between  the  followers  of  Coperni- 
cus and  of  Ptolemy,  we  shall  find  plenty  to  sup- 
port the  above  view.     Among  the  objections 
which  were  made  to  the  Copernioan  theory,  this 
was  one — "  that  the  planet  Venus  in  the  course 
of  her  revolution  did  not  display  the  same  suc- 
cession of  phases  which  the  moon  did  in  the 
course  of  a  month.     The  author  of  that  theory'' 
— we    quote   from    Dr.    Whewell — "  had  en- 
deavored to  account  for  this  by  supposing  (hat 
the  rays  of  the  sun  passed  freely  through  the 
body  of  the  planet."    ^ow  this  is  just  the  sort 
of  untenable  reasoning  on  both  sides  to  which 
we  have  called  attention.   The  antiCopernieans 
argued : — If  Venus  travelled  round  the  sua, 
why  does  she  not  manifest  a  series  of  phases 
yarding  from  the  thinnest  crescent  up  to  a  full 
moon  ?     As  these  phases  are  not  to  be  seen,  it 

is  clear  sbs  io99  not  tniY^l  r9m^  th^  sun.--r 

Q.  E.  D.  And  Copernicus  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  fairly  posed  till  Galileo's  telesoops 
revealed  the  very  phases  which  had  been  denied 
because  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  Again, 
it  was  argued  that  the  world  could  not  revolve 
on  its  axis,  inasmuch  as  a  stone  dropped  from  a 
high  tower  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where- 
as if  the  earth  revolved  as  rapidly  as  was  con- 
tended, the  stone  must  be  left  behind  to  the 
west  of  the  place  from  which  it  fell,  just  as  a 
heavy  body  let  fall  from  a  masthead  of  a  ship 
in  motion  falls,  not  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  but 
towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  This  argument 
was  the  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  Coperni- 
cans.  They  even  admitted  the  fallacious  anal- 
ogy, or  rather  the  complete  misstatement,  of 
I  things  dropping  from  the  masthead  '^  towards 
the  stern  **  of  a  moving  ship ;  and  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  any  one  even  thought 
of  making  the  experiment,  and  finding  where 
they  did  drop,  which,  as  everybody  now  knows, 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  mast  in  the  one  case,  as  it 
is  at  the  base  of  the  tower  in  the  other.  This 
is  quite  a  model  of  the  specious  but  worthless 
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objections  which  are  sure,  soooer  or  later,  to 
be  brought  against  new  discoveries.  If  the 
Gopernioaos  had  had  the  grasp  of  their  case 
which  they  afterwards  acquired,  of  course  such 
an  objection  would  not  haye  detained  them  for 
a  moment.  But  no  men,  whatever  their  genius, 
or  whatever  the  excellence  of  their  cause,  can 
realize  and  present  its  strong  points  ail  at 
once. 

(To  be  eondudad.) 


■  — »  I 


SXTRAOT  FROM  SUA8  HICKS'  JOURNAL. 

At  Pearl  Street  Meeting,  New  York,  my 
mind,  soon  after  taking  my  seat,  was  brought 
under  a  renewed  exercise,  on  account  of  the 
members  of  our  Society  mixing  in  with  the 
associations  of  other  people,  in  their  govern- 
ments and  politics,  their  bible  and  missionary 
societies,  and  pretended  charity  associations, 
which  had  a  very  hurtful  tendency,  by  leaven- 
ing the  minds  of  Friends,  and  leading  them  to 
assimilate  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
turning  them  away  from  the  simplicity  of  our 
profession,  thereby  neglecting  to  support  our 
Christian  testimonies,  as  it  regards  plainness  of 
speech,  deportment,  and  apparel.  Such  conduct 
is  particularly  wounding  to  some  of  the  beloved 
brethren,  and  especially  some  who  were  some- 
times active  in  our  meetings  for  discipline,  join 
with  such  associations,  it  leads  them  into  a  free 
familiarity  and  friendship  with  such  as  are  light 
and  vain  in  their  conversation  and  deportment, 
by  which  their  tender  minds  are  greatly  wound- 
ed ;  and  they  led  off  from  the  cross,  and  a  strict 
regard  to  that  sobriety  of  conduct  which  truth 
requires  of  all  its  professors.  I  was  led  to  com- 
municate largely  on  those  subjects,  in  a  close- 
searching  testimony;  and  the  Lord's  power 
was  felt  to  prevail,  and  the  meeting  generally 
brought  under  a  solemn  covering. 
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Cooperation  of  Friends  with  others. 
— A  communication  sent  by  a  Friend  for  publi- 
cation, on  the  subject  of  members  of  our  Society 
'^  mixing  in  with  the  associations  of  other  peo- 
ple,'' will  be  found  in  the  present  number.  While 
there  may  have  been  occasion  for  the  exercise 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  counsel  our  members  indiscriminately  to  re- 
frain from  co-operation  with  others  for  objects 
promotive  of  good,  but  believe  it  is  more  our 
province  to  encourage  them  individually  to 
''mind  the  Light/'  which,  if  heeded,  will 
bring  them  into  the  simplicity  of  our  profession, 
and  enable  them  to  maintain  our  Christian  tea- 1 


timonies  in  every  situation  in  life  in  which  they 
can  possibly  be  placed. 

We  think  that  many  of  our  members  are 
conscientiously  fillinii^  posts  of  usefulness  in  the 
different  chariuble  associations  with  which  they 
are  connected;  and  while  ministering  to   the 
comfort  of  the  indigent  and  suffering,  or   en- 
deavoring to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  mnd 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  they  do  not  neoes- 
sarily  compromise  any  of  our  righteous  testi- 
moLies.     On  the  contrary,  we  believe,  that  ma 
Managers  of  Hospitals,  Penitentiaries,  Houses 
of  Refuge,  Soup  Houses,  and  Homes  for  the 
Destitute,  as  Directors  of  Public  Schools  and 
Public  Libraries,  and  variow  other  beneTO- 
lent  and  literary  institutions,  their  influenee  is 
exerted  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at 
large. 

*<  I  pray  not,"  said  Jesus,  '<  that  thou  shouldst 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil ;"  and  this  is 
our  desire  for  that  portion  of  his  followers 
known  as  Friends. 

<<  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,"  we  believe  approval  or  condemnation 
will  not  be  in  accordance  with  whether  we  have 
or  have  not  kept  within  the  bounds  of  sect,  but 
whether  obedience  has  kept  pace  with  knowl- 
edge, and  whether  we  have  been  faithful  and 
wise  stewards  over  the  time,  the  talents  and  the 
means  entrusted  to  us. 

No  position  is  exempt  from  temptation,  and 
under  all  circumstances  the  watch  has  momently 
to  be  maintained.  Co-operatioa  with  others 
not  of  our  fold,  may  involve  the  necessity  for  a 
closer  watch  over  our  motives  and  actions,  and 
a  greater  care  to  live  near  the  principle  of  Di- 
vine truth,  that  we  bring  no  reproach  upon  our 
holy  profession.  If  any  Friend  feels  that  ad- 
vice or  caution  on  this  account  is  needed  in  in- 
dividual cases,  we  would  recommend  faithful, 
honest,  private  labor;  and  we  believe  that  when 
such  duty  comes  clearly  before  the  mind  with 
the  force  of  a  concern,  if  performed  in  love,  it  will 
be  rightly  received ;  but  general  advice  given 
with  a  vague  idea  that  some  one  may  be  bene- 
fited thereby,  is  seldom  understood  or  appreci- 
ated, and  often  does  more  harm  than  good. 


■«•» 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  Friends  wish- 
ing to  enter  their  children  at  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Fall  Term,  should 
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make  early  applicatioo,  as  there  are  bot  few 


yaeaoeiee. 


Died,  at  her  residence  io  New  York  City,  on  Ihe 
S2d  of  Siitb  month,  1866,  Elizabbtb  Lbbdom,  in  the 
87th  year  of  her  age ;  a  Minister  of  New  York  Monthly 
Meeting. 

y  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Siith  month, 

1866,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother, 
Thomas  Smedley,  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  JoSATHAM  Shedlbt,  aged  26  years. 


<■■  I 


For  Frieodt*  IntolHgeoeer. 
A  SHORT  TRIP  TO  HAMMONTON^  N.  J. 

by  I.  HICKS. 

It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  na- 
ture to  witness  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  means 
for  the  supply  of  our  necessities  and  comforts^ 
laid  up  in  long  past  ages  by  an  Omniscient 
Being  for  the  requirements  of  man.  The  un- 
pfeoedcnted  growth  of  our  country  taxes  our 
industry  and  researches,  and  requires  an  ever- 
increasing  supply.  The  questions  of  how  and 
where  are  our  supplies  of  fuel  and  the  pro- 
duction of  light  to  come  from,  have  been  satis- 
factorily settled,  at  least  for  this  generation ; 
but  where  and  how  are  we  to  obtain  daily  food 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  increasing 
population,  is  still  an  object  of  pressing  inte- 
rest. New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston^  and 
other  cities,  require  early  vegetables  and  fruits, 
not  in  such  scanty  supplies  as  come  from  Nor- 
folk and  the  Bermuda  Islands,  but  in  plenty 
and  at  less  cost.  We  believe  the  sandy  bar- 
rens (as  they  are  incorrectly  called)  of  Southern 
New  Jersey  are  destined  to  settle  that  problem. 
Between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  lie  spread  out  in  one  sandy 
and  level  tract,  extending  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Cape  May  to  and 
across  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  Settle- 
^nents  along  the  ocean  and  bays  had  been  mad^, 
out  the*  interior,  excepting  an  occasional  spot 
^here  an  iron  foundry  or  some  other  manu- 
facturing establishment  was  erected,  until  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  was  an  extended  wilderness. 
Lightly  covered  by  drifting  sand,  left  by  the 
retiring  ocean  when  our  coast  line  was  last  sub 
merged,  no  wonder  that  the  tide  of  emigration 
swept  onward  to  the  more  inviting  West,  with 
its  fertile  soil. 

At  our  first  entrance  on  this  tract,  two  weeks 
since,  as  we  passed  on  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  Bay  Railroad  to  Hammonton,  it  presented 
a  forlorn,  desolate  look.  A  fire  had  swept 
through  some  portions,  leaving  the  small,  black- 
ened pine  trees  and  oaks  ss  monuments  of  deso 
lation,  and  we  were  ready  to  conclude  that  it 
night  still  be  the  home  of  the  semi-barbarous 
woodchopper;  that  innumerable  rabbits  might 
enjoy  their  gambols,  and  nibble  the  buds  and 
bark  without  molestation;  lily  pads  and  the 
turkey  beard  grow  in  the  swamps^  and  the 


'whortleberry;  and  the  most  beautiful  Laurd 
Angustifolia    and    the   Andromeda   Marianna 
bloom  unseen  in  the  forest  shades  for  centuries 
to  come.     Presently  our  train  stopped  at  Man- 
chester, 57  miles  from  New  York ;  a  special 
one,  detailed   for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American 
Institute  on  a  trip  to  Hammonton,  to  attend  a 
festival  of  their  Agricultural  Society,  and  wit- 
ness the  improveropnts  made  in  the  seven  years 
of  its  growth.     We  learned  that  nearly  all  of 
this  vast  tract  of  over  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  had  within  seven  years  been  purchased  of 
its  original  unappreciative  owners,  by  men  of 
capital  and  energy,  in  tracts  of  from  forty  thou- 
sand down  to  five  thousand  acres,  and  they  were 
fast  developing  its  resources.    Some  companies 
were  opening  communications,  erecting  build- 
ings, and   by  continued  and  extensive  adver- 
tising, as  at  Vineland,  selling  out  their  lands 
very  fast  to  enterprising  settlers.     The  tract  of 
Manchester,  owned  by  one  of  the  best  known 
and  influential  banking  houses  in  New  York, 
and  comprising  twenty- five  thousand  acres,  wab 
but  recently  commenced.     Already  were  there 
numerous    new   cottages,   stores,   hotels,'  4o., 
erected,  to  sell  or  rent  in  the  borders  of  the 
young  forest.   But  to  us  the  object  of  interest 
was  the  cranberry  meadow.     It  was  the  first  we 
had  seen,  and  to  a  casual  observer  it  seemed 
like  folly — a  waste  of  money  and  labor — to 
spend  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre  in  clearing 
a  swamp  and  putting  it  in  good  order.     As  we 
stood  on  the  embankment  looking  over  the  white 
sand   that  overspread  the   black  leaf  mould, 
called  by  them  muck,  and  saw  little  insignifi- 
cant plants  two  years  old,  planted  in  straight 
rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  we  could  not 
see  where  the  returns  for  this  great  outlay  were 
to  be.     Any  one  who  has  read  about  cranberry 
culture  is  aware  that  a  successful  field  yields 
more  profit  than  any  other  fruit  that  is  grown, 
and  that  an  acre  of  cranberries  has  been  known 
to  sell  for  $1000  dollars.     They  sold  at  $12 
and  more  per  barrel  last  year,  and  are  picked 
by  women  and  children  at  50  cts.  per  bushel. 
A  necessary  requisite   is   to   have  a  running 
stream,  so  that  the  fields  can  be  flooded  when 
necessary,  so  as  to  protect  the  plants,  kill  in- 
jurious insects,  and   destroy  all   grasses   and 
weeds.      Those  who  cultivate  -them  first  dig 
ditches  around  the  field,  so  as  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water,  and  enable  them  to  work  more 
readily,  and  also  make  an  embankment  to  keep 
the  water  on  the  field  when  they  wish  it.     The 
draining  being  attended  to  properly,  they  pro- 
ceed to  clear  off"  the  track  by  removing  all  trees, 
roots  and  bushes,  and  making  it  a  perfect  level, 
so  that  the  water,  when  let  on,  may  oyCTflow 
every  portion  alike.     Then  they  cover  it  with 
three  inches  of  sand,  and  proceed  to  plant  the 
cranberries.    They  can  easily  procure  the  wild 
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•  ooes  in  the  swamps,  and  tbey  are  transplanted 
without  risk.  A  small  sod  will  in  three  or  four 
years  cover  a  space  of  two  feet,  and  thep  every 
stray  spear  of  grass  and-  weed  is  crowded  out  as 
the  plant  strikes  root' from  the  young  shoots 
that  lie  on  the  ground  like  ivy  and  mjrtle.  Wo 
may  here  temark  that  cranberry  culture  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  leading  features  of  this 
long- neglected  country.  Frequent  streams  rise 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  flow  with  a 
steady  current  to  the  sea,  giving  water  privi- 
leges to  the  future  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  often  passing  through  or  forming  swamps 
and  low  places  a  few  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  Largo  tracts  of  these  low  grounds 
have  been  recently  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  much  more  soon  will  be  by  persevering 
capitalists;  and  doubtless  cranberries,  once 
deemed  a  luxury  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  few, 
will,  like  blackberries,  be  a  common  fruit. 
After  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  company, 
we  left  Manchester  and  its  cranberry  fields,  and 
arrived  at  Hammonton,  a  village,  or  rather  set- 
tlement, begun  about  eight  years  ago,  and  now 
containing  four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was 
the  time  of  their  strawberry  show,  and  seldom 
have  we  attended  a  fair,  or  collection  of  people 
in  any  place  of  over  two  hundred  persons,  where 
the  inevitable  cigar  or  pipe  was  not  seen. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  not  sold  there,  and,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  they  have 
built  school  houses  and  churches  the  first  thing. 
We  were  told  they  had  already  erected  four 
school- houBCs,  and  two  more  were  in  course  of 


adhere  when  it  was  pressed  like  a  handful  of  damp 
snow  ;  and  we  found  that  in  digging  wells,  there 
was  no  need  of  planking,  as  with  us,  and  a  con- 
crete of  water- lime  forined  a  subsiitate^  for 
bricks  and  stones  when  plastered  on  the  sides. 
And  when  we  saw  pear  trees,  grape  vines,  rose 
bushes,  &o  ,  growing  with  greater  luxuriance 
than  with  us  with  the  best  of  care,  upon  soil 
thrown  out  of  the  cellars,  there  was  proof  of  its 
containing  the  elen;ents  of  fertility.  It  was  no 
less  surprising  to  find  grape  vines  and  dwarf 
pears,  which  we  do  not  consider  succeed  well 
on  sandy  soil,  growing  finely.  The  bark  of  the 
pear  and  apple  trees,  was  of  that  fresh  olive 
color,  clear  of  lichens  and  other  fungi,  which  ^ 
deform  their  appearance  where  the  soil  is  un- 
suitable. 

The'ir  blackberry  plots  were  in  full  bloom, 
except  the  Dorchester,  which  was  literally 
covered  with  young  fruit.  We  saw  many  novel 
sights  here.  The  farms  lay  open  to  the  public, 
and  scarce  any  fences  were  necessary,  as  cattle 
are  not  permitted  to  run  loose,  and  pigs  were 
kept  in  close  confinement.  Some  had  yards 
around  their  houses,  and  a  few  had  gardens  en- 
closed, but  the  country  was  so  new  that  their 
yards  and  roadsides  were  seldom  carpeted  with 
green  grass.  It  was  pleasant  to  notice  where 
we  ivent  that  as  soon  as  the  house  was  finTshed, 
however  small  it  might  be,  or  however  strait- 
ened the  owner  for  means,  trees  and  shrubs 
were  planted,  the  climbing  rose  ran  up  the 
porch  or  against  the  sides,  the  honeysuckle  had 
its  trelliS;  a  few  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees 


erection.     Three  church  spires  were  in  'Bight,    were  set  out,  and  pinks  wd  flowering  planta 


and  a  hall  for  scientific  and  other  useful  pur 
suits  was  there.     We  found  berries  and  sweet 
potatoes,  at  present  their  most  profitable  crops, 
yielding  a  quicker  return  for  the  cost  than  any 
other  crop.     Their  strawberry  crop,  as  was  the 
case  in  many  other  places,  was  much  inferior  to 
last  year,  being   killed   by  the  unusual  cold 
weather  of  the  winter.     It  was  a  novel  sight  to 
Bee  strawberries  growing  in  straight  rows  in  the 
sAnd,  many  of  them  looking  very  thrifty  and 
clear  of  weeds.     Indeed  weeds   and   but   few 
troublesome  insects  have  found  their  way  there 
yet.     They  plant  in  hills,  keeping  off  the  run- 
ners, and  like  the  Wilson's  best ;  few  others  are 
planted.     We  thought  they  were  not  as  acid  as 
those  we  were  accustomed  to,  the  warm  sand 
perhaps  improving  their  flavor.     They  keep  off 
the  runners,  and  from  the  absence  of  weeds  and 
grass,  and  the  mellow  state  of  the  soil,  they  can 
be  cultivated  with  much  less  labor  than  with  us 
We  being  well  acquainted  with  the  barren  nature 
of  the  sandy  soils  of  Long  Island,  were  curious 
to  discover  whv  sui-h  crops  could    bo  grown 
here,  and  the  urst  thing  to  observe  was,  what 
was  the  composition  of  the  soil.    The  sand  only 
covered  the  surfhce,  arid  a  few  inches  beneath, 
day  was  intermitted;  in  such  proportions  as  to 


grew  around  the  door. 

But  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  was  the 
prices  at  which  they  were  selling  or  asking  for 
their  little  farms.     "  There,"  said  our  kind  host, 
^<  is  a  piece  of  land  I  recently  sold  for  $300  an 
acre  j  and  there  is  a  lot,  not  quite  an  acre  in  extent, 
for  which  I  offered  iiOO,  as  a  site  f(tf  a  school- 
house,  and    was   refused.     Neither  piece  was 
yet  entirely  cleared  of  timber."     '^  But  why  do 
you  ask  so  much,  and  why  will  people  give  such 
prices  ?     Here  are  thousands  of  acres  around 
you,  only  three  or  four  miles  off,  just  as  good." 
"  Our  society,  the  healthfulness  of  the  country, 
and  the  bright  prospects  of  the  future,"  he  re- 
plied, ^'  are  the  reasons.      More  than  one-half 
have  removed  here  to  renovate  their  own  or 
their  families'  health,  and  they  are  generally 
benefited.      I  was  from  Maine,  broken  down 
and  suffering  from  disease  of  the  lungs ;  now 
I  enjoy  perfect  health ;"  and  the  stalwart  form 
and  ruddy  face  plainly  told  that  his  words  we/e 
true.     Others  confirmed  the  statement  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.     They  told  us  of  large 
fields  of  wheat,  rye  and  grass,  raised  there  by 
the  aid  of  marl  or  muck,  rivalling  in  produc- 
tiveness our  best  farming  country  ]  but  most  of 
the  settlers  Clin  buy  these  products  cheaper 
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tban    they '  can  raise  them.     Early  fruit  ancl 
Tegetables  yield   more  profit.     Sweet  potatoes 
are  extensively  prown,  as  this  is  the  soil  they 
delight  in.    A  handfal  of  marl  pnc  in  when  the 
potato  is  plantect  is  all  the  manure  needed,  and 
they  yield  from  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre.  It 
would  appear  that  the  same  Divine  power  that 
placed  the  eoal  fields  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
our   country    in  positions  where  wanted,  also 
foresaw  that  this  country,  apparently  doomed  to 
barren nesSy  would  need  the  elements  of  fertility ; 
and  He  swept  the  sea  shells  and  fishes  in  strata 
oyer  the  ocean  bed  in  long  past  eras,  so  that 
they  could  be  easy  of  access,  producing  now  the 
fertilising  marl.     They  were  placed  in  position 
during  the  cretaceous  period,  although  no  chalk 
18  found  in  this  country.     A  layer  of  .deposits 
from  the   sea,  called  green  sand,  named  here 
marl,  consists  of  nearly  one-half  sand,  about 
one- fourth  iron,  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime.     It  commences   near   Staten   Island, 
and  runs  diae^onaliy  across  the  State *to  Dela- 
ware bay.     How  large  a  portion  of  this  tract  is 
underlaid  with  green  sand  we  cannot  tell,  as  the 
land  slof^es  gradually  from  the  centre  towards 
the  bay  and  the  ocean.      It   comes   near  the 
surface  on  the  edges  of  the  layer,  and  can  by  a 
steam  digging  machine,  io  operation  at  Squan- 
kum,  be  loaded  on  a  car  or  wagon  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  tons  in  one 
minute  and  five  seconds.     Squankum  marl  is 
considered  the  best,  as  it  contains  more  of  the 
animal  remains  of  the  fishes  of  that  period ; 
sharks'   teeth^  and  other  evidences  of  marine 
life,  are  oflen  found  in  it.     They  use  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  marl  to  the  acre,  and  it  costs  on 
board  the  cars,  eight  cents  per  bushel.     From 
numerous  swamps  that  abound,  muck,  and  no 
doubt   peat,  also  is  obtained.     Muck  can  be 
carted  at  leisure  times,  especially  in  the  winter  ; 
and  we  saw  no  reason  why,  with  the  industry 
and  perseverance  displayed  by  the  new  settlers, 
they  could  not  keep  their  farms  up  to  a  high 
state  of  productiveness.     From  their  near  prox- 
imity to  the  best  markets,  and  their  easy  acoees, 
— those  near  the  railroads  by  that  conveyance, 
and  near  the  shore  by  boats, — that  portion  of 
New  Jersey  can  and  will  be  made  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  State.     They  will  need 
different  mauagement  from  other  portions  of  the 
country,  no  doubt.     Their  strawberry  fields  and 
vineyards    may    need    mulching,    to    protect 
against  severe  drough^and  frosts  of  winter, 
although  they  say  they  do  not  suffer  froiii  want 
of  moisture  in  summer.     Belts  of  timber  and 
evergreen  hedges  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
from  the  strong  winds  blowing  the  light  sand. 
It  would  seem  that  a  new  country  was  never 
settled   under  hotter  auspices.      The   present 
landholders   appear  to  understand   their   true 
interest,  and  use  their  large  capital  in  develop- 


ing its  resources;  building  railroadfiL  before 
there  was  commerce  or  travel  to  warrant,  open- 
ing roads  for  the  new  settlers  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  by  uniting  their  interest  with  the 
new  comers,  both  are  benefited.  We  saw  land 
that  not  many  years  ago  was  as  white  with  sand 
as  the  soil  of  Hammonton,  now  of  a  rich  brown 
color,  made  so,  we  were  told,  by  the  use  of  marl 
and  deep  ploughing.  Marl  will  bring  the 
clover,  and  clover  ploughed  under  is  a  superior 
fertilizer  for  wheat  and  hay  crops.  This 
changed  the  color  of  the  soil.  The  white  surface 
sand  mixed  with  decayed  vegetation  soon  altered 
its  hue  and  texture,  and  now  this  land  in  Mon- 
mouth county  is  worth  over  $100  per  acre  for 
farming  purposes.  Although  our  stay  was 
very  short,  yet  we  saw  for  ourselves,  and  be- 
lieved that  this  portion  of  the  State  was  nearly 
as  represented.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  new  set- 
tlers, too  large  views  and  estimates  are  often 
made,  but  having  some  knowledge  of  raising 
fruits,  trees,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  we 
sincerely  think  that  well  directed  industry  here 
will  succeed. 
Westburt/,  L.  L 


m^ 


THE   LESSON  OF  THE  ROBIN. 

The  robin  fills  his  little  daj 

With  song  and  sweetness  as  his  part, 
UDCODScious  that  his  tender  lay 

Shall  solace  any  human  heart. 

He  sings  because  be  needs  must  sing, 
Not  out  of  duty,  bat  delight  ; 

And  bis  instinctive  offering 

Is  precious  in  his  Maker's  sight. 

Dear  God,  who  giv'st  me  larger  place. 
And  larger  hope,  oh  I  give  me,  too, 

In  my  appointed  lot,  the  grace 
My  daily  work  with  cheer  to  do. 

Still  loving  all  thou  sendest  me, 
Who  knowest  that  I  am  but  dust, 

Ob,  make  my  life  that  tends  to  T bee 
A  happy  song  of  hope  aiid  trust. 


H.  N.  B. 


SJU.£CTE]>. 

Take  courage — 'tU  a  little  cloud, 

That  soon  will  pass  away  ;  - 

Tbe  hearts  that  now  with  grief  are  bowed 

May  only  grieve  to-day. 

To-morrow  up  the  azure  height 

Tbe  sun  may  dart  bis  beam, 

And  then  one  joyous  burst  of  light 

O'er  mount  and  vale  shall  stream, 

Tbe  thwarted  plans  and  baffled  hopes 

Become  our  only  store. 

And  tbe  crushed  spirit  barely  copes 

With  ills  unknown  before. 

Despond* not — yet  the  tide  will  turn, 

The  gales  propitious  play  ; 

Take  coorage — 'tis  a  littte  cloud. 

That  soon  will  pass  away. 

The  wise  man  is  just,  and  fears  God,  hates 
covetousness,  and  eschews  evil,  and  loved  bis 
neighbor  a3  himself,— /^(^^n, 
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^  From  "  Houn  ftt  Hom«." 

**  He  thall  gather  the  lambt  tnlh  his  arm."   Isaiah  zi.  11. 

I  was  a  straying  sheep; 

I  wandered  from  my  galde 
Along  the  broad  and  flowerj  road, 

My  lambkin  by  my  side. 

A  warning  call  I  heard  ; 

"  Come  hack  to  me,"  It  said  ; 
I  knew  it  WAS  my  shepherd's  voice, 

But  turned  away  my  head. 

Among  the  giddy  throng 

I  sported,  far  and  wide, 
By  the  green  margin  of  the  brook, 

My  lambkin  by  my  side. 

D  \rk  clouds  obscured  the  sky, — 

I  a'ood  alone  that  day ; 
I  knew  it  was  my  shepherd's  band 

That  took  my  lamb  away. 

He  took  it  to  his  fold, — 

My  eyes  with  tears  were  dim  ; 
Then  through  the  darkness  and  the  storm 

I  rose  and  followed  him. 

The  steep  and  narrow  way 

With  humble  heart  [  took; 
I  knew  it  was  the  path  he  went, 

The  path  that  I  forsook. 

Yes  I  still  rii  climb  and  pray, 

Till  this  short  life  is  o'er, 
And  strive  to  fiod  my  folded  lamb, 

Aud  never  wander  more. 

Ltdu  H.  Siooubnky. 


—»  I 


From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
IN  THE  REMLOOKB. 
(GonttnQe<l  from  page  265.) 

My  attcDtion  was  soon  arrested  by  a  pair  of 
Humming- Birds,  the  Kuby-Throated^  disport- 
ing themselves  in  a  low  bush  a  few  yards  from 
me.  Tbe  female  takes  shelter  amid  the  branches, 
and  squeaks  exultingly  as  the  male,  circling 
above,  dives  down  as  if  to  dislodge  her.  Seeing 
me,  he  drops  like  a  feather  oo  a  slender  twig, 
and  in  a  moment  both  are  gone.  Than,  as  if 
by  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  throats  are  all 
atune.  I  lie  on  my  back  with  eyes  half-closed, 
and  analyze  the  chorus  of  Warblers,  Thrushes, 
Finches,  and  Flycatchers  ;  while,  soaring  above 
all,  a  little  withdrawn  and  alone,  rises  the  di- 
vine soprano  of  the  Hermit.  That  richly  modu- 
lated warble  proceeding  from  the  top  of  yonder 
birch,  and  which  unpractised  ears  would  mistake 
for  the  voice  of  the  Scarlet-Taoager,  comes  from 
that  rare  visitant,  the  Rose  breasted  Grosbeak. 
It  is  a  strongj  vivacious  strain,  a  bright  noonday 
song,  full  of  health  and  assurance^  indicating 
fine  talents  in  the  performer,  but  not  genius 
As  I  come  up  under  the  tree  he  casts  his  eye 
down  at  me,  but  continues  his  son^.  This  bird 
is  said  to  be  quite  common  in  the  Northwest,  but 
he  is  rare  in  the  Eastern  districts.  His  beak  is 
disproportionately  large  and  heavy,  like  a  huge 
nose,  which  slightly  mars  his  good  looks;  but  Na- 
ture has  made  it  up  to  him  in  a  blush  rose  upon 
his  breast^  and  the  most  delicate  of  pink  Unings 


to  the  under  side  of  his  wings.  His  back  is  ra- 
riegated  black  and  white,  and  when  flying  low 
the  white  shows  conspicuously.  If  he  passed 
over  your  head,  you  would  note  the  delicate 
flush  under  his  wings. 

That  bit  of  bright  scarlet  on  yonder  dead 
hemlock,  glowing  like  a  live  coal  against  the 
dark  background,  seeming  almost  too  brilliant 
for  the  severe  Northern  climate,  is  his  relative, 
the  Scarlet  Tanager.  I  occasionally  meet  him 
in  the  deep  hemlocks,  and  know  no  stronger 
contrast  in  nature.  I  almost  fear  he  will  kindle 
the  dry  limb  on  which  he  alights.  He  is  quite 
a  solitary  bird,  and  in  this  section  seems  to 
prefer  tbe  high,  remote  woods,  even  going  quite 
to  the  mountain's  top.  Indeed,  the  even^  of 
my  last  visit  to  the  mountain  was  meeting  one 
of  these  brilliant  creatures  near  the  summit,  io 
full  song.  The  breeze  carried  the  notes  far  and 
wide.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  tbe  elevation,  and 
I  imagined  his  song  had  more  scope  and  free- 
dom than  usual.  When  he  had  flown  far  down 
the  m<Tun tain-side,  the  breeze  still  brought  me 
his  finest  notes.  In  plumage  he  is  tho  roost 
brilliant  bird  we  have.  The  Bluebird  is  not 
entirely  blue ;  nor  will  the  Indigo  bird  bear  a 
close  inspection,  nor  the  Goldfinch,  nor  the 
Sudimer  Redbird.  But  the  Tanager  loses 
nothing  by  a  near  view;  the  deep  scarlet  of  his 
body  and  the  black  of  his  wings  and  tail  are 
quite  perfect.  This  is  his  holiday  suit;  in  the 
fall  he  becomes  a  duJJ  green, — the  color  of  the 
female  the  whole  season. 

One  of  the  leading  songRters  in  this  choir  of 
the  old  Barkpecling  is  the  Purple  Finch  or 
Linnet.  He  sits  somewhat  apart,  uf^ually  on  a 
dead  hemlock,  and  warbles  most  exquisitely. 
He  is  one  of  our  finest  songsters,  and  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Finches,  as  the  Hermit  at  the 
head  of  the  Thrushes.  His  song  approaches  an 
ecstasy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Winter- 
Wren's,  is  the  most  rapid  and  copious  strain  to 
be  heard  in  these  woods.  It  is  quite  destitute 
of  the  trills  and  the  liquid,  silvery,  bubbling 
notes  that  characterize  the  Wren's;  but  there 
runs  through  it  a  round,  richly  modulated 
whistle,  very  sweet  and  very  pleasing.  The 
call  of  tbe  Eobin  is  brought  in  at  a  cert^ia 
point  with  marked  effect,  and,  throughout,  the 
variety  is  so  great  and  the  strain  so  rapid  that 
the  impression  is  as  of  two  or  three  birds  sing- 
ing at  the  same  time.  He  is  not  common  here, 
and  I  only  find  him  in  these  or  similar  woods. 
His  color  is  peculiar^nd  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  imparted  by  dipping  a  brown  bird  in 
diluted  pokeberry  juice.  Two  or  three  more 
dippings  would  have  made  the  purple  complete. 
Tlie  female  is  the  color  of  the  Song-Sparrow^  a 
little  larger,  with  heavier  beak,  and  tail  much 
more  forked. 

In  a  little  opening  quite  free  from  brush  and 
trees  I  step  down  to  bathe  my  hands  in  the* 
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baook,  when  a  Bmall,  light  slaie-oolored  bird 
tolfeen  oai  of  the  bank,  not  three  feet  from  mj 
head,  as  J!  stoop  down,  and  ^  as  if  severely  lamed 
or  iDJoredy  flatters  throagh  the  grass  and  into 
the  nearest  bush.  •^  As  I  do  not  follow  bnt  re- 
main near  the  nest,  she  chips  sharply,  which 
brings  the  male,  and  I  see  it  is  a  speckled  Can- 
ada Warbler.  I  find  no  authority  in  the  books 
for  this  bird  to  boild  upon  the  ground,  yet  here 
is  the  nest,  made  chiefly  of  dry  grass,  set  in 
a  aUgbt  ezoaTstion  in  the  bank,  not  two 
feet  from  the  water,  and  looking  a  little  peril- 
ous to  anything  but  ducklings  or  sandpipers. 
There  are  two  young  birds  and  one  little 
specked  egg,  just  pipped.  But  how  is  this  t 
what  mystery  is  here  11  One  nestling  is  much 
larger  than  the  other,  monopolises  most  of  the 
nest,  and  lifts  its  open  mouth  far  above  that 
of  its.  companion,  though  obviously  both  are  of 
the  same  age,  not  more  than  a  day  old.  Ah  ! 
I  see ; — the  old  trick  of  the  Cow- Bunting,  with 
a  stinging  human  significance.  Taking  the  in- 
terloper by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  I  deliberately 
drop  it  into  the  water,  but  not  without  a  pang, 
as  I  see  its  naked  form,  convulsed  with  chilis, 
float  down  the  steam.  Cruel!  So  is  Nature 
cruel.  I  take  one  life  to  save  two.  in  less 
than  two  days  this  pot-bellied  intruder  would 
have  caused  the  death  of  the  two  rightful 
occupants  of  the  nest ;  so  I  step  in  and  divert 
things  into  their  proper  channel  again. 

It  is  a  singular  freak  of  nature,  this  instinct 
which  prompts  one  bird  to  la^  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  others,  and  thus  shirks  the  responsi- 
bility of  rearing  its  own  young.  The  Cow- 
Buntings  always  resort  to  this  cunning  trick ; 
and  when  one  reflects  upon  their  numbers,  it  is 
evident  that  these  little  tragedies  are  quite  fre- 
quent. In  Europe  the  parallel  case  is  tuat  of  the 
Cuckoo,  and  occasionally  our  own  Cuckoo  im- 
poses upon  a  Robin  or  a  Thrush  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Cow* Banting  seeuis  to  have  no 
conscience  in  the  matter,  and  so  far  as  'I  have 
observed  invariably  selects  the  nest  of  a  bird 
smaller  than  itself.  Its  egg  is  usually  the  first  to 
hatch ;  itt»  young  overreaubes  all  the  rest  when 
food  is  brought ;  it  grows  with  great  rapidity, 
spreads  and  fills  th^  nest,  and  the  starved  and 
crowded  occupants  soon  perbh  when  the  parent 
bird  removes  their  dead  bodies,  giving  its  whole 
energy  and  care  to  the  foster-cnild. 

The  Warblers  and  smaller  Flycatchers  are 
generally  the  sufifeiers,  though  I  sometimes 
see  the  Slate-eolored  Snowbird  unconsciously 
duped  in*l&ke  manner;  and  the  other  day,  iu'a 
tail  tree  in  the  wuods,  I  discovered  the  Black- 
throated  Green- backed  Warbler  devoting  itself 
to  this  dusky,  overgrown  foundling.  An  old 
farmer  to  whom  I  pointed  out  the  fact  was 
mueh  surprised  that  such  things  should  happen 
in  his  woods  without  his  knowledge. . 

From  long  observation  it  is  my  opinion  that 


the  male  Bunting  selects  the  nest  into  which 
the  egg  is  to ,  be  deposited,  and  exercises  a 
sort  of.  guardianship  over  it  afterward,  linger- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  and  uttering  his  peculiar 
liquid,  glassy  note  from  the  tops  of  the  tail 
trees. 

The  Speckled  Canada  is  a  very  superior 
Warbler,  having  a  lively,  animated  strain,  re- 
minding you  of  certain  parts  of  the  Canary's, 
though  quite  broken  and  incomplete ;  the  bird 
the  while  hopping  amid  the  branches  with  in- 
creased liveliness,  and  indulging  in  fine  sibilant 
chirps,  too  happy  to  keep  silent. 

His  manners  are  very  marked.  He  has  a 
habit  of  courtesyiog  when  ho  discovers  you, 
which  is  very  pretty.  In  form  he  is  a  very 
elegant  bird,  somewhat  slender,  his  back  of  a 
bluish  lead  color,  becoming  n^rly  black  on  his 
crown;  the  under  part  of  his  body,  from  his 
throat  down,  is  of  a  light  delicate  yellow  with 
a  belt  of  black  dots  across  his  breast.  He  hag 
a  very  fine  eye,  surrounded  by  a  light  yellow 
ring. 

The  parent  birds  are  inuch  disturbed  by  my 
presence,  and  keep  up  a  loud  emphatic  chirping, 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  their  sympa- 
thetic neighbors,  and  one  after  another  they 
come  to  see  what  has  happened.  The  Chest- 
nut-Sided and  the  Blaokburnian  come  in  com- 
pany. The  Black  and  Yellow  Warbler  pauses 
a  moment  and  hastens  away;  the  Maryland 
Yellow-Throat  peeps  shjly  from  the  lower 
bushes  and  utters  his  ^'  Fip !  fip  T'  in  sympa- 
thy; the  Wood-Pewee  comes  straight  to  the 
tree  overhead,  and  the  Red  eyed  Vireo  lingers 
and  lingers,  eying  me  with  a  curious,  innocent 
look,  evidently  much  puzzled.  But  all  disap- 
pear again,  one  after  another,  apparently  with- 
out a  word  of  condolence  or  encouragement  to 
the  distressed  pair.  I  have  uften  noticed  among 
birds  this  show  of  sympathy, — if  indeed  it  be 
sympathy,  and  not  merely  curiosity,  or  a  feeling 
of  doubt  concerning  their  own  saiety. 

An  hour  afterward  I  approach  the  place, 
find  all  still,  and  the  mother  bird  upon  the 
nest.  As  I  draw  near  she  seems  to  sit  closer, 
her  eyes  growing  large  with  an  inexpressibly 
wild,  beautiful  look.  She  keeps  her  place  till 
I  am  within  two  paces  of  her,  when  she  flutters 
away  as  at  first.  In  the  brief  interval  the  re- 
maining egg  has  hatched,  and  the  two  little 
nestlings  lift  their  heads  without  being  jostled 
or  overreached  by  any  strange  bedfellow.  A 
week  afterward  and  they  are  flown  away, — so 
brief  is  the  in  fancy  of  birds.  And  the  wonder 
is  that  they  escape,  even  for  this  short  time, 
the  skunks  and  oiinks  and  muskratsthatabuund 
here,  and  that  have  a  decided  partiality  for 
such  titbits. 


(To  be  oooUoued.) 


Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know 
the  Lord;  his  going  forth  is  prepared  as  the 
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mdrDiDg,  and  he  shall  come  unto  tis  as.the  rain ; 
&6  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth.— 
HoBEA,  vi.  8. 


W»     I 


From  The  Nation.' 
EVIDENCE   OF  A    f  ORMER    GOLD    CLIMATE    IN 

i!UROPE. 

Oscar  Schmidt  has  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Gratz,  the  capital  of  Stjria^ttwo  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mur,  the  ancient  dwellings  of  the 
marmot,  with  tbe  skeletons  of  four  individuals. 
As  the  marmots  inhabit  only  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  snow-line,  this  discovery '  leads 
back  to  the  diluvial  or  drift  period,  when,  by 
the  extension  of  the  glaciers,  tbe  upper  Alpine 
animals  and  plants  were  kept  down  in  lower 
levels  than  now,  evidences  of  which  have 
hitherto  been  foun(^  almost  exclusively  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Among  recent  discoveries  indicating  the 
co-existence  of  man  with  animals  now  extinct, 
that  of  the  musk-ox  !n  France,  by  M.  Lartet,  is 
important.  At  the  prcsept  time,  this  animal  is 
only  found  in  the  arctic  regions,  does  not 
descend  below  sixty  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  ranges  as  high  as  seventy  five.  The  re- 
mains just  referred  to  show  that  they  existed 
at  least  fifteen  degrees  further  south.  Since 
their  habitat  is  strictly  arctic,  their  presence  in 
France  would  seem  to  indicate  a  climate  much 
colder  formerly  than.  now.  Another  discovery 
of  far  greater  interest  and  significance  comes  to 
the  Fupport  of  this  view.  In  1864,  M.  Lartet, 
in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Falconer,  the 
eminent  English  naturalist,  and  Mr.  Christy, 
visited  the  department  of  Dordogne,  in  the 
southwest  of  France,  where  there  had  been 
previously  discovered  pieces  of  the  antlers  of 
the  deer  with  fig'ires  of  animals  rudely  engraved 
upon  them.  During  the  stay  of  the  naturalists 
just  mentioned,  there  was  found  a  broken  plate 
of  ivory,  evidently  formed  from  the  thsk  of  a 
large  elephant.  When  the  fragments  were 
fitted  together,  Dr.  Falconer  noticed  that  there 
was  engraved  upon  the  plate  the  figure  of  an 
elephant,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  which 
was  the  indication  that  the  animal  was  provided 
with  long  hair.  No  such  elephant  exists  at  the 
present  time;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  cele- 
brated mammoth,  discovered  in  1799  by  Mr. 
Adams,  imbedded  in  the  ice  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Lena,  in  Siberia,  was  provided  with  long 
coarse  hair,  portions  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  museums  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  in  Paris.  The  discovery  of 
the  engraved  ivory  at  Dordogne,  while  alone  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  positive  proof,  yet,  in 
connection  with  other  observations,  clearly 
points  to  the  existence  of  the  mammoth  in 
France,  and  as  a  contemporary  with  man.  For 
in  the  rude  stone  age  to  which  the  ivory  must 
be  referred,  it  is  difficuft  to  coneeive  of  man's 


having  any  other  knowle'dge  of  the  outward 
characters  of  animals  than  that  which  cornea  of 
personal  observation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
welcome  news  has  been  received  and  eomma- 
nicated  in  a  letter  from  C.  E.  de  Baer,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Paris,  that  another  frozen  mammoth  has  been 
found.  It  was  first  observed  by  a  Samoeide  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Tax,  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg  has  commissioned  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  M.  Schmidt,  to  make 
as  complete  a  study  as  possible  of  these  inte- 
resting remains,  and  of  all  the  oiroumstanees 
connected  with  their  burial  in  the  frozen  earth 
wtiere  they  now  He. 

From  the  BTening  Posl 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF   THE  FORESTS  IN  SPAIN. 

In  our  last  article  we  alluded  to  the  effects 
upon  agriculture  in  Spain  produced  by  the  de- 
struction of  her  forests.  Emerson,  in  his 
<*  Report  upon  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massa- 
chusetts," says :  **  The  dry  sterility  of  some 
parts  of  Spain,  anciently  very  fertile,  is  prob- 
ably owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  improvident 
destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  absurd  laws 
which  discourage  their  renewal."  Further  he 
says  :  "  There  is  little  doubt,  if  the^  ancient 
forests  of  Spain  could  be  restored  to  its  hills,  its 
ancient  fertility  would  return.  Now  there  is 
nothing  to  conduct  electricity,  nothing  to  arrest 
the  clouds  and  make  them  pour  their  treasnres 
upon  the  earth,  no  reservoirs  to  lay  up  the 
winter's  rain  in  store  against  the  droughts  of 
summer.  Forests  equalize  the  temperature  and 
soften  the  climate,  protecting  from  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat,  dryness  and  humidity."  It 
will  be  remarked  by  our  readers  that,  in  giving 
our  own  conclusions  upon  the  subjects  we  have 
been  discudsing  in  these  articles,  we  have  freely 
quoted  from  those  writers  whose  authority  is 
received  and  admitted  by  all.  We  have  fre- 
quently heard  the  objection  urged  against  some 
of  our  statements — (for  instance,  the  one  in 
which  we  recognise  the  fact  thai  climate  may 
undergo  radical  alterations  from  the  labors  of 
man) — tblit  the  idea  is  absurd  that  by  anything 
we  can  do  the  seasons  can  be  in  the  least  af- 
fected. These  objections  are  mainly  urged  by 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  inflc^enoe 
results, — that  is.  by  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  and 
it  is  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  convinced 
that  we  seek  to  fortify  our  conclusions 'by  the 
authority  of  those  whom  all  must  respect. 

*'  The  cunning  foresight  of  the  Yankee/' 
says  Emerson,  <'  seems  to  desert  him  when  he 
takes  the  axe  in  hand.''  But  we  are  pur^piaded 
that  this  is  not  the  trne  state  of  the  oase^  we 
only  Heed  information  in  order  to  act  with  the 
same  prudence  and  wise  precaution  npon  this 
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ftf  opon  other  subjeota  which  engage  our  atten- .  to  be  operated  upon  Id  a  mass  by  the  oorrent 
tioQ,  and  for  which  we  must  be  held  responsible. '  above,  instead  of  being  broken  as  into  spray,  in 
Some  one  has  said  that  ^*  the  Creator  punishes  accordance  with  the  effect  produced  by  belts  of 
ignorance  more  than  any  other  crime/'  How-  j  trees.  Thus  it  was  by  the  foresight  and  gen- 
ever  thu  may  be,  we  ail  very  well  know  that  we  erous  perseverance  of  one  man  that  Nahanty 
cannot  e8C:tpe  the  consequences  of  our  acts  |  which  scarce  fifty  years  since  was  the  very  type 
under  the  plea  of  ignorance.  The  storm,  wind  of  bleak  and  barren  desolation,  scarcely  a  single 
and  the  tempest  will  just  as  surely  destroy  our   tree  to  be  seen, 


crops,  whether  we  cut  down  the  guardian  forests 
from  the  mere  greed  of  present  gain,  or  from 
any  other  motive. 

*' A  garden  surrounded  by  tall  trees,''  says  Em- 
erson,— and  he  speaks  from  actual  observation, 
— ^<  admits  the  cultivation,  even  in  our  severe 
climate,  of  plants  almost  tropical."  Humboldt 
tells  us  that  Cortes,  in  his  will,  left  sugar  plan- 
tations near  Cuyoacao;  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
where  now,  owing  to  the  cutting  down  of  the 
trees,  the  cold  is  too  great  for  sugar  cane  or 
any  other  tropical  production  to  thrive.  We 
have  repeatedly  spoken  of  similar  results  wit- 
nessed, at  Nabant,  where  the  wind  never  rests, 
or,  as  say  the  inhabitants, ''  there  is  acontinual 
gale  of  wind."  Where  this  ever-flowing  aerial 
tide  is  lifted  above  the  soil  by  the  tall  trees  and 
high  fences,  **  plants  almost  tropical  "  grow  and 
perfect  their  fruit,  but  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  ei  posed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  tempest, 
scarcely  a  poor  blade  of  grass  can  maintain  a 
foothold  ;  the  very  soil,  even,  is  swept  in  some 
ppots  truts  the  rocks  and  earth  beneath.  Of 
course,  as  we  shall  at  once  infer,  what  soil  there 
is  left  in  these  exposed  situations  at  Nahant  is 
subject  to  extreme  drought,  while  where  the 
land  is  protected  by  trees  anl  fences  the  con- 
trary 18  the  fact;  indeed,  during  the  seven 
years  we  resided  there,  we  do  not  recollect  a 
single  instancfe  in  which  vegetation  suffered 
materially  from  drought  inside  of  these  protect- 
ed gardens.  And  this  fact  iq  of  so  much 
importance  in  this  connection  that  we  shall  do 
well  to  dwell  somewhat  more  upon  it. 

High  feoces  are  not  in  any  manner  as  good 
coBservers  of  moisture  and  heat  as  belts  of 
trees,  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see  in  this  case,  they 
serve  their  purpose  well.  The  land  at  Nahant 
thus  protected  consists  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
aeres,  lying  in  three  distinct  plots,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  each  other.  These  plots 
are  surrounded  by  fences  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  in  height,  consisting  mainly  of  slats  two  or 
three  inches  wide  placed  one  or  two  inches  from 
each  other.  A  portion  of  these  fences  were  in 
the  first  place  made  doable,  but  this  was  found 
by  after  experience  to  be  unnecessary,  as,  in 
deed,  the  single  fences  become  every  year  more 
80  as  it  regards  the  •primary  object  for  which 
they  were  at  first  erected,  as  the  belts  of  trees 
designed  to  take  their  places  increase  in  sise 
It  was  thought  to  be  of  importance  that  these 
fences  should  not  be  made  entirely  dose,  as  this, 
it  was  supposed,  would  cause  the. contained  air 


"  Or  flower  or  leaf  of  green," 

where  only  the  hardy  fiiihermau  could  endure 
the wcli mate  save  for  a  brief  season  in  summer, 
has,  in  this  short  space  of  time,  become  so 
changed  that  there  is  no  spot  in  all  New  Eng- 
land so  far  north  that  is  more  productive,  or 
that  yields  better  returns  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  it.      ' 

And  even  the  winters,  which  are  supposed 
by  thoFe  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
examine  the  matter  to  be  so  very  severe,  we 
found  by  actual  experience  during  our  residence 
there  to  be  a  good  deal  warmer  and  more  equa- 
ble in  temperature  than  therneigh boring  inland 
towns.  During  seven  years  we  had  but  two  or 
three  drifting  snows,  and  these  we  should  havd 
laughed  at  in  our  earlier  years  while  residing 
in  the  country,  so  comparatively  slight  were 
they.  Another  important  fact  in  regard  to 
Nahant  should  be  mentioned.  We  have  it 
from  Mr.  Tudor,  as  well  as  others  of  the  oldest 
and  permanent  residents  :  That  is,  that  since 
the  trees  have  grown  there  has  not  been  half 
the  trouble  from  the  failure  of  well  and  springs 
as  formerly.  In  our  own  experience,  residing 
on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  we  had  no 
failure  of  pure  fresh  water  from  a  welLnot  over 
nine  feet  in  depth. 

However  this  may  be  in  regard  to  so  smaU 
a  place  as  Nahant,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  widespread  destruction  of  our 
forests  is  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  our 
springs  and  streams,  and  the  frequent  droughts 
to  which  ^e  now  are  subject. 
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The  Treasurer  of  FrieDds'  Associatioo  for  the  Aid 
and  EievatioD  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amoonts  since  last  report : — 

From  Willie  M.  Gregory,  B-rea,  Ohio $3  09 

Either  S.  Justice,  Backs  Co.,  Pa 60  00 

George  Justice,  '*  "  ....*....  10  00 

a  Friend,  "  "  2  00 

Rachel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md 25  00 

Sarah  Park,  Carndt-n,  N.  J 10  00 

Martha  Carman 5  00 


({ 
II 
It 
II 


ic 


$10&  00 
HiNav  M.  Laimo,  Treasurer^ 
No,  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada,,  6th  mo.  29,  1866. 
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ITJKMS. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  reported  to  be  delivering  a 
coarse  of  lectures  before  the  Imperial  familjr  and  the 
Brasilian  magnatep,  respecting  his  discoveries  in  bis 
recent  tour  up  the  valley  of  the  Amason.  He  has  won 
very  high  commendation  from  bis  royal  auditors,  wbo^ 
till  the  visit  of  the  disiinguished  American,  were  said 
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to  be  entirely  ignoraat  of  the  treasures  of  their  great 
river.  Tbe  researches  of  Prof.  Agassiz  will  have  a 
wider  value  thaa  were  at  first  aalicipated,  if  thej  have 
tbe  effect  of  making  tlie  great  Sintbern  Continent 
better  Icnown  to  the  world,  and  of  bringing  the 
United  Slates  into  a  closer  interconrse  with  the  most 
productive  coontrj  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

CoMORBSS. — In  the  Senate  the  House  bill  amenda- 
tory of  the  act  organizing  Washington  Territory  was 
taken  up  and  passed.  Tbe  bill  to  smcnd  and  con> 
tinue  in  force  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  was  taken  up, 
and  after  some  opposition  was  passed.  It  now  goes 
back  to  the  House  for  concurrence  in  tbe  amend- 
ments. A  bill  was  introduced  to  establish  certain 
•cean  po&t-rout^s  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  mails 
thereof,  and  reduce  the  expenses.  R«'ferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  A  bill 
to  repeal  an  act  to  retrocede  Alexandria  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Disirict  of  Columbia.  The  object  of  this  bill 
is  to  annex  Alexandria  to  the  District.  Tbe  Senate 
concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  tbe  bill  to 
regulate  the  transportation  of  nitro-glycerine.  The 
amendments  wtro  merely  verbal.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  were  instrutted  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  for  a  reorganization  of  the  civil 
service,  particularly  the  Post  Office,  Treasury  and" 
Interior  Departments,  providing  for  boards  of  exami- 
nation for  applicanU  for  position,  and  assimilating 
their  government  more  nearly  with  the  regulations 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  National  Telegraph  bill 
was  called  up,  and,  after  considerable  discuFsioo,  was 

passed. 

HousB. — The  Post-Office  Committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  and  report  what  further  investigation 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  and  frauds  in 
the  franking  privilege.  Among  the  bills  introduced 
the  following  were  passed :  Tbe  Senate  bill  regulat- 
ing the  transportation  of  nitro-glycerine.  A  bill  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  regisiera  to  certain  vessels. 
The  Senate  bill  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
A  bill  extending  the  privilege  of  the  Oovernmeat  In- 
sane Asylum  to  civilians  lu  miliury  employment. 
The  Senate  amendments  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
bill  were  read,  but  not  concurred  in,  and  a  commit- 
was  of  conference  was  ordered. 

Indian  Tbiatiss- — ^The  Senate  has  recently  ratified 
treaties  with  the  following  tribes  of  Indians,  viz :  the 
Nez-Perces  of  Idaho ;  Shoshones  of  Rifby  valley, 
N.  T.  *  the  Great  and  little  Osages  in  Kansas,  and  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  the  Indian  territory 
west  of  Arkansas.  It  is  probable  that  other  impor- 
tant treaties  will  be  submitted  to  that  body  within 
a  few  days  for  ratification. 

The  Fbbxdmbn. — Gen.  Scott,  assistant  commis- 
sioner for  South  Carolina,  contradicts  tbe  charges 
of  Gens.  Steadman  and  FuUerton  against  Cbaplain 
French  and  Lieut.  Lett.  He  denies  that  these  officers 
are  running  plantations,  or  have  anything  to  do  with 
planting,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Superintendent  Tomlinson  reports  75  schools  in 
South  Carolina,  with  9,017  pupils,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  6,574.  There  are  148  teachers,  of  whom 
58  are  natives  and  fifly  colored.  One  other  school, 
from  which  there  were  no  returns,  would  swell  tbe 
number  of  pnpils  to  10,000.  The  interest  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  schools  continues  unabated, 
and  that  of  tbe  white  people  is  growing;  yet  there 
are  some  pUces  where  it  is  said  no  school  could  be 
established  nor  tolerated  after  the  garrison  has  been 
withdrawn.  A  very  successful  public  examination 
of  the  colored  school  held  in  tbe  Normal  School 
building  took  place  in  Charleston,  Fifth  mobth  30th. 


"Virginia  counts  225  teachers  of  colored  schools 
and  17,589  pupils,  whose  average  attendance  is 
12,930.  In  Florida  there  have  been  several  cases 
lately  of  violence  done  to  teajobers.  The  colored 
people  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  have  voted  to  ask 
General  Spragne  to  tax  them  for  the  support  of 
their  schools.  Several  colored  schools  have  recently 
been  opened  in  Raleigh',  Nonh  Carolina,  by  ^'colored 
teachers  who  are  competent,  and  who  were  bom 
and  raised  among  ns,"  to  u^e  tbe  language  of  the 
Raleigh  Sentinel^  which  is  opposed  to  Northern 
"school-marms,"  as  it  chooses  to  call  them. — The 
Nation. 

The  Fisk  Free  School,  at  Nashville,  for  colored 
children,  closed  its  first  term  on  the  15th  instant. 
A  large  number  of  ciiisens  crowded  the  chnpel  to 
witness  tbe  examination.  Nearly  one  thousand 
pupils  are  taught  in  this  school,  by  fifteen  excellent 

teachers. 
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LESSONS  ON  OUR  COMMON    SONG  BIROS.— TickeCa  for  a 
courM  of  Eighc  Lemons,  $3  00  each.    Liberal  roductloo  K> 
Schools  and  Classes  uf  oTer  fifty  persons. 
Address  Okacb  Awwa  Liwd, 

Care  of  Edwaed  t*Aaaisv, 
616  8m. ,     800  Areh  St.,  Philada. 

L^OR  SALE,  at  Offles  of  ITriends*  Intelligenoer,  144  N.  Seventh  8L 
V  At  Office,   BvmaiL 

Journal  of  John  Gomly $2uO  $2  40 

••  John  Woolman 100  ISO 

**  Hogh  Judge i « 100  120 

6  0  tfo. Baaoa  Comlt. 

1#Js;llKVX'K  KEMALK  INtflirUllii.— The  >'oil  and  Winter 
X)  Term  of  this  beaithAUly  and  beautifully  located  Boakuxs- 
SOBOoj.  roR  QiBLB  Will  oomuieuce  lOih  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  close 
4Ui  mo.  li,  Ibbl.   Fat  further  inlbrmativu  apply  for  a  Cittular  to 

UKAML  J.  UKM1AM&,       I  prf„,,h**l. 

Ta  tf. Attieboni'  t*.  P.,  Bucks  coanty.  Pa. 

MUOKESl'OWN  BOARDlNd  SCHOOL  VOK  ULRLS.— Tbe  o«zt 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  in  euoeebstul  ope- 
mdun  for  24  years,  will  oommenoe  on  tho  first  of  luth  mo.  next, 
auU  ountiiiue  40  weeks.    Mot  Circulars,  apply  early  to 

Mart  S.  LippiacoiT,  i'rincifal^ 
630.721  200p Muorestowu.  Burliogtun  Co.,  S.  J. 

(1UEKKY  S'rONEUS,-(8eed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  fican 
)  Sfaellen^  (shell  60f  ts  an  hoar,)  Carpet  bweepers.  Win  Jjjsti 
CuTors,  Champion Cog-n heel Clothes-Wnugere,(weuon  idertbem 
the  best  yet  mrented  for  Uurabillty  and  oonvenienoe;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Unrdware,  Cutlery  and  fools. 
For  sale  by  Teumaw  a  ohaw, 

aiOattao     No.  88»  (Bight  Thirty Flte)  Market  BU,  below  Wintb. 

1^  RIENDS'  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.— This  school. 
JL  for  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  ;ia  of  Miuth  mouth,  1866.  tor 
Circulars  addteee  Cuari.S8  Swaths,  FtincipaL 

REFERENCES. 
Haludat  Jacksoh,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Guocura  BioDLi,  Chadd's  iTord,       ** 
Emoch  Swaxmr,  London  <in>ye,       ** 
628  afntt      Wm.  H.  JohwbuW,  wewtown, " 

WANTED— A  Male  Teacher  tor  D«pt!urd  School,  Woodbury, 
N.  J.  One  who  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  weU  qualified 
to  teach  all  the  briuiches  uf  a  thorough  fcjigiish  eduoatton,  will 
reoelTe  liberal  compensation.    Addrees,  with  reference, 

CARLIOir  P.  STOKSS,  OT 

W«.  Waj)x  Urisoom, 
gl6n00. Woodbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— A  Taiuable  Boarding  School  Property  for  (iirls, 
lavorably  located  in  a  Friends'  neighborhood.  The  school  is 
uow  in  fuU  and  successful  operation,  and  ofAtra  a  rare  opbor> 
tunity  for  any  well  qualified  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  infonn»> 
tlon  with  a  new  to  purclias^  can  obtain  it  by  adureestng  *•  Jt.  F." 
office  Frieuds'  lutelilgenoer,  No.  144  ^.  Seventh  St.,  Pbliadelphta. 
616  tfcTu. 

CEDAR  COTTAGE,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Will  l>e  open  for  the  reception  of  gueslB  af«er  Seventh  mo. 
1st,  1866.    Terms  $16. 
69xt714. M.  R.  CBAirPLO. 

ClHEttT&RFlELD  BOARDINO  SCHOUL  FOK  BOYS,  situated  oa 
)    the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  fh>m  Bonieutown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  21st  of  dth  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $86. 
For  furthLT  particulars  address  Uenrt  W.  Rim  vat, 

4760  K  6367  pniDXK  pa  in.    Crosswidts  P.0.»  Burliagton  Go.,  N  J. 
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A  Memoir  of  Yowje  Street  Mofithijf  Meriting, 

(CWBadrf    Wesi^^  concerning   our  dftceased 

frieHti  John  Watson. 

The  sabject  of  this  Memoir  was  born  at 
Deptford,  near  London ,  England ,  on  the  8th 
of  Fimi  month,  1779,  of  respectable  pareBts, 
who  were  memben  of  the  Episcopal  Society, 
asd  early  sought  to  imbue  his  mind  with  re- 
Ugioos  truths,  as  taught  by  their  Society. 
This  teaching,  no  doubt,  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  religious  walk  his  after  life  manifested. 

In  his  adTaneement  from  youth  to  the  state 
of  maohood,  he  passed  through  the  Various 
vieissitBdes  incidental  to  jouth,  which  often 
led  him  from  the  path  <^  rectitude^  to  indulge  in 
the  giatificatiou  of  his  passions,  almost  without 
limitation ;  but  in  this  state  he  was  not  left 
entirely  to  himself,  f<Mr  he  was  followed  from 
time  to  time  so  closely,  that  he  would  oft  re- 
penty  and  as  oft  would  sin  again.  During  this 
aeason  of  wandering,  a  fond  motber  often  plead 
with  him,  oft  counseled  him,  and  although  her 
1  <boTS  seemed  to  produee  no  immediate  effect, 
they  proved  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
founa  after  many  days. 

AfUr  the  death  of  his  father,  he  concluded 
to  migrate  to  America,  and  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia in  Seventh  month,  1802.  Shortly  after, 
he  removed  to  a  new  settlement  in  the  western 

• 

part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  hitherto  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
their  principles;  but  not  long  after  settling 
herein  he  fell  in  with  some  Friends,  who  were 


travelling  in  the  ministry ;  and  after  attending 
some  of  their  meetings,  and  mingling  with  them, 
he  became  seriously  impressed,  and  desirous  to 
know  more  of  them ;  a«d  as  there  were  some 
families  of  Friends  settled  near  him,  he  became 
induced  to  make  inquiries  concerning  them. 
He  sa^s,  *'  after  I  had  read  *  Penn's  No  Gross, 
No  Orown,'  and  *•  Phipps  oa  the  State  of  Man,' 
and  meditated  thereoa,  1  found  a  Christ  revealed 
in  me  the  only  hope  of  glory ;  and  I  then  re- 
cognised that  the  Lord  had  been  with  me,  and 
I  knew  it  not^*  Continuing  to  hold  comma- 
nioa  with  this  Spirit,  in  which  he  recognised 
his  Lord,  he  was  led  along  in  various  ways,  into 
a  more  intimate  acquaintaBoe  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  Friends,  till  at  length  it 
seemed  to  be  right  for  him  to  unite  in  member* 
ship  with  them  \  and  be  was  accordingly  received 
about  the  year  ld01,and  was  afterwards,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  Friends,  united  ib 
marriage  with  Ann  Evbs,  of  Fishing  Greek, 
PeonsylTania,  on  the  25th  of  Ninth  nK>ntb| 
1806,  who  proved  a  true  helpaMte  to  him. 

After  his  mairiage,  having  embarked  laigely 
in  business,  several  severe  reverses  occurred 
which  reduced  him  in  temporal  circumstances, 
and  closely  tried  his  spiritual  strength ;  yet,  as 
he  was  thus  deeply  humbled,  he  was  enabled  to 
adopt  the  language  to  his  Heavenly  Father, 
*<  Do  with  me  as  thou  pleasest ;  I  am  the  clay ; 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  the  potter ;  make  of  me  what 
thou  wilt.'' 

In  these  dsys  of  humiliation,  it  was  giviB 
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him  to  see  that  if  he  was  faithfal,  he  shotild 
have  to  declare  to  others  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness, and  of  His  dealings  with  him.  Though 
he  felt  deeply  his  own  unwortbioess,  it  was  also 
given  him  to  see  that  he  must  not  call  that  com- 
mon or  andean  which  the  Lord  hath  cleansed. 
Although  not  always  faithful  and  obedient, 
when  he  felt  a  word  to  offer  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  when  he  did  yield,  he  was  favored 
with  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  the  year  1827,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
friends,  he '  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled 
within  the  verge  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  he  continued  to  reside  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Ue  still  felt  it  was  at  times  his  duty  to  bear  his 
testimony  in  religious  meetings,  and  Friends 
having  unity  therewith,  acknowledged  his  min- 
istry in  1834.  Though  not  lengthy,  his  com- 
munications were  always  pertinent,  solid  and 
lively,  carrying  with  them  the  evidence  that 
they  emanated  from  the  true  Fountain.  His 
travels  in  this  work  were  not  very  extensive ; 
yet  he  made  several  religions  visits  from  home, 
from  all  of  which,  it  appears,  he  returned 
"bringing  with  him  the  reward  of  peace. 

He  was  ever  found  diligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  his  religious  meetings,  when  health 
permitted ;  and  his  solid  deportment  therein, 
evidenced  that  his  mind  was  drawn  to  the  Mas- 
ter,  and  was  drinking  at  the  Fountain  the  pure 
waters  of  life. 

•  His  amiability  of  disposition,  and  gentleness 
of  manner,  as  evinced  particularly  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  both  old  and  young. 

It  was  his  lot  to  meet  many  trials  and  severe 
bereavements,  in  the  removal,  by  death,  of  a 
loved  companion,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in 
unity  nearly  forty  years;  and  of  affectionate 
children,  some  of  whom  were  taken  away  under 
trying  circumstances,  which  led  him  to  adopt 
the  language,  '^  Not  my  will,  0  Lord,  but  Thine 
be  done;"  and  thus  to  meekly  and  humbly 
bow  before  the  strokes,  feeling  them  all  to  be 
in  wisdom. 

In  the  year  1848,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mabt  H.  Bbownlow,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  harmony  and  affection  the  remainder  of 
bis  life.  Their  spiritual  exercises  harmonising, 
they  made  several  religious  visits  together,  in 
which  their  labors  were  satisfactory  to  those 
among  whom  they  mingled,  and  brought  the 
sweet  reward  of  peaoe  to  their  minds. 

While  the  infirmities  of  age  enfeebled  his 
physical  powers,  the  mental  were  preserved  in 
freshness.  Thus  did  his  sun  descend  the  we.^t* 
em  horison,  marked  with  the  same  patient  resig- 
nation which  had  so  long  been  a  characteristic 
of  his  life. 

He  last  attended  meeting  on  First-day,  the 
lat  of  Pini  month;  1865,  where  he  wasfavored 


in  communication;  and  after  returning  frons 
meeting,  be  was  taken  very  ill,  and  soon  it  be- 
came evident  that  it  would  prove  to  be  his  last 
sickness.  On  Second-day,  a  relative  coming  in 
to  see  him,  he  remarked,  that  all  had  been  dona 
for  him  that  coald  be  done ;  all  that  remained 
for  him  was  to  be  patient,  and  that  he  was  go- 
ing home.  During  his  intervals  of  release  from 
suffering,  he  would  express  that  his  heart  was 
filled  with  love,  not  only  to  those  around  him, 
but  to  the  whole  world.  At  times,  speaking  to 
his  kindred,  he  would  exhort  them  to  attend  to 
the  inshiniugs  of  the  Light  of  Truth  in  their 
own  souls.  On  Fifth- day  evening,  he  was 
favored  with  a  spell  of  apparent  ease,  during 
which  his  mind  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
meditating  on  the  never  ending  glories  of  the 
celestial  state  that  was  opeoint;  before  him  ;  and 
when  he  aroused,  he  exclaimed,  ''Oh  the 
beauty,  the  glory  of  that  heavenly  6ight4  I 
would  not  have  missed  seeing  it  for  a  world  !" 
On  Sixth-day  evening,  after  having  suffered 
very  much  through  the  d  ly,  he  remarked  to  his 
wife,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  It  is  so  trying." 
But,  in  a  few  seconds,  added,  "  Oh  how  I  pitj 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  fine  gold ;  what 
will  it  do  for  them  in  an  hour  like  this  1" 

Then,  becoming  more  calm,  he  appeared  lo 
be  wrapt  in  solemn  meditation,  and  then  re- 
marked, '*  It  is  finished !"  no  doubt  alluding 
to  his  earthly  work;  and  in  about  an  hour 
said,  *^  I  feel  the  the  world  to  be  receding  from 
roe;"  and  soon  added,  *'I  feel  my  faoalties 
arc  going." 

He  continued  sensible  of  all  about  him  until 
2  o'clock  on  Seventh-day,  when  he  apparently 
became  unconscious  of  any  suffering,  and  con- 
tinued to  breathe  shorter  and  shorter,  until  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  all  became  still  in 
death,  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years. 

After  a  solemn  meeting,  his  remains  were 
followed  to  the  grave  in  tbe  Friends'  burying 
ground,  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and 
relatives,  on  Third-day,  the  lOch  of  First  month, 
1865. 

By  direction  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  held  at  King,  14th  of  Ninth 
month,  186i), 

John  D.  PHrLMPs,  )  •>/   ^ 
Mabt  E,  Stevens,  J  ^^'^ 

I  confess  that  increai^ing  years  bring  with 
them  an  increasing  respect  fur  men  who  do  not 
succeed  in  life,  as  those  words  are  common ij 
uf^ed.  Heaven  is  said  to  be  a  place  for  thoee 
who  have  not  succeeded  on  earth ;  and  it  ts 
sure  that  celestial  grace  does  not  thrive  And 
bloom  in  the  hot  blase  of  worldly  prosperity. 
Ill  success  sometimes  arises  from  a  superabund- 
ance of  qualities  in  themselves  good — from 
oonsoienoe  too  sensitrve,  a  taste  too  fastidious, 
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a  self-forgeifulness  too  fomaotio,  and  modeatj 
tot)  retiriDg.  1  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  saj,  with 
a  living  poet,  that  '*  the  world  kD0W9  nothiog 
of  its  men  ; ''  bat  there  are  forma  of  greatneaa, 
or  at  leaH  exoelleoce,  which  ^*  die  and  make  no 
0gD ;  "  there  are  martjrs  that  miss  the  palm 
bat  not  the  stake ;  heroes  without  the  laurel, 
and  cooquerore  without  the  triumph. 

D]Y£R8ITr  IN   UNITT. 


Mea  have  formed  to  themselves  two  ideas  of 
UDitj  :  the  first  is  a  sameness  of  form — .>f  ex- 
pression ;  the  seoond  ao  identity  of  spirit. 
Some  of  the  bt-st  of  maokiod  have  fondly 
hoped  to  realise  an  unity  for  the  Church  of 
Christ,  whioh  should  be  maoifested  by  uniform 
expression  in  every  thing ;  their  imiiginatioQS 
have  loved  to  paint,  as  the  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Churchy  a  state  in  whioh  the  same  liturgy 
should  be  used  throughout  the  world,  the  same 
ecclesiastical  government,  even  the  same  vest- 
ments, the  same  canonical  hours,  the  same 
form  of  architecture.  They  could  conceive 
nothing  more  entirely  one  than  a  Church,  so 
eoostttuted  that  the  same  prayers,  in  the  very 
same  expressions,  at  the  very  same  moment, 
should  be  asceodiu^  to  the  Eternal  Ear.  ^here 
are  others  who  have  tbrown  aside  entirely  this 
idea  as  chimerical ;  who  have  not  only  ceased 
to  hope  it,  but  even  to  wish  it  ]  who,  if  it  could 
be  realised,  would  consider  it  a  matter  of  re- 
fU^'t',  who  feel  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
various— their  modes  and  habits  of'  thought, 
their  original  capacities  and  acquired  associa- 
tions, infinitely  diverse;  and  who,  perceiving 
that  the  law  of  universal  system  is  manifold- 
neas  in  unity,  have  ceased  to  expect  any  other 
oneness  for  the  Church  of  Christ  than  that  of  a 
Fameness  of  spirit,  showing  itself  through 
diversities  of  gifts.  Among  these  last  was  the 
Apoitle  Paul :  his  large  and  glorious  mind  re- 
joiced in  the  contemplation  of  the  countless 
manifestations  of  spiritual .  nature,  beneath 
which  he  detected  one  and  the  same  pervading 
3Iind.  Now,  let  us  look  at  this  matter  some- 
what more  closely. 

All  real  unity  Is  manifold.  Feelings  in 
themselves. identical  find  countless  forms  of  ex- 
pression :  for  instance,  sorrow  is  the  same  feel- 
ing throughout  the  human  race;  but  the 
Oriental  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground, 
throws  dust  upon  bis  head,  tears  his  garments;* 
is  not  ashamed  to  break  out  into  the  most  vio 
lent  lamontadoos.  In  the  North,  we  rule  our 
grief  in  public ;  suffer  not  even  a  quiver  to  be 
seen  upon  the  lip,  or  brow,  and  consider  calm 
ness  as  the  appropriate  expression  of  manly 
grief.  Nay,  two  sisters  of  different  tempera 
ment  will  show  their  grief  diversely.  One  will 
love  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  of  the  qualities  of 
the  departed ;  the  other  fdela  it  a  sacred  sor- 
row, on  whtoh  the  lips  are  sealed  forever ;  .yet 


would  it  not  be  idle  io  ask  whioh  of  them  has 
the  truest  affeetion  7  Are  they  not  both  in 
their  oUn  way  true  K  In  the  same.  East,  men 
take  off  their  sandals  in  devotion ;  we  exactly 
reverse  the  procedure  and  uncover  the  head. 
The  Oriental  prostrates  himself  in  the  dust  be* 
fore  his  sovereign;  even  before  his  God  the 
Briton  only  kneels ;  yet  would  it  not  again  be 
idle  to  ask  which  is  the  essential  and  proper 
form  of  reverence  ?  Is  not  true  reverence  in 
all  cases  modified  by  the  individualities  of 
temperament  and  education  ?  Should  we  not 
say,  in  all  these  forms  worketh  one  and  the 
same  spirit  of  reverence  ?  Again,  in  the  world 
as  God  has  made  it,  one  law  shows  itself  under 
diverse,  even  opposite  manifestations ;  lead 
sinks  in  water,  wood  floats  upon  the  surfao^. 
In  former  times  men  assigned  these  different 
results  to  different  forces,  laws,  and  gods.  A 
knowledge  of  nature  has  demonstrated  that 
they  are  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  law  ;- 
and  the  great  differenoe  between  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated  man  is  this :  the  unedu- 
cated sees  in  this  world  nothing  but  an  infinite 
collection  of  unconnected  facte, — a  broken,  dis- 
torted, and  fragmentery  system,  which  his  mind 
can  by  no  means  reduce  to  order.  The  educated 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  education,  sees  the 
number  of  laws  diminished ;  beholds,  in  the 
manifold  appearances  of  nature,  the  expression 
of  a  few  laws,  by  degrees  fewer,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  possible  to  his  oooception  that  they 
are  all  reducible  to  one,  and  that  that  which  lies 
beneath  the  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature 
is  the  one  Spirit, — God. 

All  living  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal ;  not 
sameness,  but  manifoldneas.  You  may  have  a 
unity  shown  in  identity  of  form,  but  it  is  a  life- 
less unity.  There  is  a  sameness  on  the  sea- 
beach, — that  unity  which  the  ooean  waves  have 
produced  by  curling  and  forcibly  destroying 
the  angularities  of  individual  form,  so  that* 
every  stone  presente  the  same  monotony  of  as- 
pect, and  you  must  fracture  each  again  in  order 
to  distinguish  whether  ypu  hold  in  your  heart  a 
mass  of  flint  or  fragment  of  basalt.  There  is 
no  life  in  unity  such  as  this.  Bat,  as  soon  as 
you  arrive  at  a-  unity  that  is  living,  the  form 
becomes  more  complex,  and  you  S3arch  in  vain* 
for  uniformity.  In  the  parte,  it  must  be  fonnd, 
^f  found  at  all,  io  the  sameness  of  the  pervading 
life.  The  illustration  given  by  the  apostle  is 
that  of  the  haman  body,' — a  higher  unity,  he 
says,  by  being  composed  of  many  members, 
than  if  every  member  were  but  a  repetition  of 
a  single  type.  It  is  ooncetvablt)  that  God  might 
have  moulded  such  a  form  for  human  life  ;  it  is 
conceivable  that  every  cause,  instead  of  pto  lacy 
ing  in  different  nerves  a  variety  of  sensations, 
should  have  affected  every  one  in  a  mode  pre- 
cisely similar;  that  instead  of  producing  a 
sensatioa  of  sound,  a  sensation  of  color,  a  sen-- 
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ndoB  of  tMte,  the  eatwird  miises  of  nataro,  be 
they  what  they  may,  should  have  given  batoae 
«n varied  feeling  to  every  aeose;  and  that  the 
whole  universe  should  have  been  light  or  sound. 
That  would  have  been  unity  if  sameness  be 
unity;  but,  sajs  the  apostle,  if  the  whole  body 
were  seeing,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  That 
unifbrmity  would  have  been  irreparable  loss, — 
the  loss  of  every  part  that  was  merged  into  the 
one.  What  is  the  body's  unity  ?  Is  it  not  this  7 
The  unity  of  a  living  oonsoionsness  whioh  mar- 
vellously animates  every  separate  atom  of  the 
framOi  and  reduces  eaoh  to  the  performance 
of  a  function  fitted  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole, 
—its  own,  not  another's;  so  that  the  inner 
qiirit  can  say  of  the  remotest  and  in  form  most 
unlike  member,  *'  That  too,  is  myself." 

None  but  a  spiritual  unity  can  preserve  the 
lights  both  of  the  individual  and  the  Church. 
All  other  systems  of  unity,  except  the  apostolic, 
ei^er  sacrifice  the  Church  to  the  individual,  or 
the  individttal  to  the  Church. 

Some  have  claimed  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  sttoh  a  way  that  every  individual  opin- 
ion becomes  truth,  aod  every  utterance  of  pri- 
vate conscience  right;  thus  the  Church  is 
sacrificed  to  the  individual,  and  the  universal 
oonscience,  the  common  faith,  becomes  as 
nothing ;  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  not  sub- 
jeet  to  the  prophets.  Again,  there  are  others, 
who  wottld  surrender  the  conscience  of  eaoh 
man  to  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  and  coerce 
the  particulars  of  fsith  into  exact  coincidence 
with  a  formal  creed.  Spiritual  unity  aaves  the 
right  of  both  in  Ood's  system.  The  Church 
exists  for  the  individual  just  as  tnily  as  the  in- 
diridual  for  the  Church.  The  Church  is  then 
most  perfect  when  all  its  powers  oonverge,  and 
are  conoeotrated  on  the  formation  and  protec- 
tion of  iodividual  character ;  aod  the  individual 
is  then  most  complete— that  is>  most  a  Chris- 
tian— when  he  has  practically  learned  that  his 
life  is  not  his  own,  but  owed  to  others,-*-^'  that 
no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself."  Now,  spiritual  unity  respects 
the  sanctity  of  the  individual  conscience, 
flow  reverently  the  apostle  Faul  ocfasidered 
its  claims,  and  hew  tenderly  I  When  once 
it  became  a  matter  of  eonscienoe,  this  was 
his  principle  laid  down  in  matters  of  dispute : 
<<  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own. 
mind."  The  belief  of  the  whole  world  cannot' 
make  a  thing  right  to  me,  if  I  in  my  heart  be- 
lieve it  wrong.  You  may  coerce  the  oonscience, 
you  may  cootrol  meo's  belief,  and  you  may 
produoe  a  unity  by  so  doing ;  but  it  is  the  unity 
of  pebbles  on  the  sea-8hore,«*a  lifeless  identity 
of  outward  form,  with  no  cohesion  between  the 
parts, — a  dead  sea*  beach,  on  which  nothing 
grows,  and  where  the  very  sea-weed  dies. 

Out  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
race,  a  few  features  diversify  themselves  into  so 


many  forms  of  oovntenattoe,  that  scarcely  two 
oould  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

There  are  no  two  leaves  on  the  same  tree 
alike,  nor  two  sides  of  the  same  leaf,  unless  you 
cut  and  kill  it.  There  is  a  sacredness  in  indi- 
viduality of  character ;  each  one  born  into  this 
world,  is  a  fresh,  new  soul,  iotended  by  his 
Maker  to  develop  himself  in  a  new,  fresh  way. 
We  are  what  we  are ;  we  eaenot  be  truly  other 
than  ourselves.  We.  reach  perfeetioo  not  by 
copying,  much  less  by  aiming  at  originality; 
but  by  oonsistently  and  steadily  working  out  the 
life  whioh  is  common  to  us  all,  according  to  the 
character  which  God  has  gh'en  us. 

And  thus  will  the  Church  of  God  be  one  at 
last, — ^will  present  a  unity  like  that  of  heaven. 
There  is  one  universe  in  which  eaoh  sepaiate 
star  differs  from  another  in  glory ;  one  church 
in  which  a  single  Spirit,  the  life  of  God,  per- 
vades eaoh  separate  soul ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  that  life  becomes  exalted,  does  it  enable 
every  Mie  to  shine  forth  in  the  distinctness  of 
his  own  separate  indiriduality,  like  the  stars  of 
heaven.  F.  W.  Robsbtbon. 


"  Thfijf  shaU  know  Me."— To  koow  God  in- 
deed,  is  to  have  such  a  knowledge  of  His  glo- 
rious goodness  as  shall  fill  us  with  holy  delight 
in  Him,  intense  desire  after  commuoion  with 
Him,  and  enjoyment  of  His  favor.  Farther,  it 
is  so  to  behold  His  glory,  as  to  be  ourselves 
transformed  into  the  same  image  of  holiness 
aod  goodness;  to  be  ourselves  "  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature." — Goode. 


XXTRA0T8    FROM    THE  WORKS   OF  ISAAC 

PENINGTON. 

Spiritual  Unitjf. 

What  is  Spiritual  Unity  f  Ann,  The  meet- 
ing of  the  same  spiritual  nature  in  divers,  in 
one  and  the  same  spiritual  centre  or  streams  of 
life.  When  the  spirits  or  souls  of  creatures 
are  begotten  by  one  power,  into  one  life,  and 
meet  in  heart  there ;  so  far  as  they  thus  meet, 
there  is  true  unity  among  them.  The  doiofg 
the  same  thing,  the  thinking  the  satbe  thing,  the 
speaking  the  same  thing;  this  doth  not  unite  here 
in  this  state  in  this  nature ;  but  only  the  doing, 
or  thinking,  or  speaking  of  it  in  the  same  life. 
Yea,  Uiough  the  doings,  or  thoughts,  or  words 
be  divers ;  yet  if  they  proceed  from  the  same 
fdivinel  principle  and  nature,  there  is  a  true 
unity  felt  therein,  where  the  life  alone  is 
judge. 

How  is.  the  unity  preserved?  Afu,  Only 
by  abidii^  in  the  life ;  only  by  keeping  to  the 
power,  and  in  the  principle,  from  whence  the 
unity  sprang,  and  in  which  it  stands.  Here  is 
a  knitting  of  natures,  and  a  fellowship  in  the 
same  spiritual  centre.  Here  the  divers  and 
different  motions  of  several  members  in  the 
body,  thus  coming  from  the  life  and  spirit  of 
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tke  bo4j,  mre  known  to,  and  >  ownod  by,  the 
Base  life,  where  it  is  fresh  and  senaibU.  It  ii 
not  keeping  np  an  outward  knowledge  or  belief 
oonoeming  things,  that  nnites,  nor  keeping  np 
an  outward  conformity  in  actions,  &o.,  for  these 
may  be  held  and  done  by  another  part  in  many 
and  in  another  nature ;  but  it  is  by  keeping 
sad  acting  in  that  whioh  did  at  first  unite.  In 
this  there  is  neither  matter  nor  room  for  di- 
Tision  ;  and  he  that  is  within  these  limits,  can- 
not but  be  found  in  the  oneness.  How  is  the 
nuity  interrupted  ?  Ans,  By  the  interposition 
of  any  thing  of  a  different  nature  or  spirit  from 
the  life.  When  any  thing  of  the  earthly  or 
sensual  part  comes  between  the  soul  and  the 
life,  this  interrupts  the  soul's  unity  with  the 
life  itself;  and  it  also  interrupts  its  unity  with 
the  life  in  others,  and  the  unity  of  the  life  in 
others  with  it.  Any  thing  of  the  man's  spirit,  of 
the  man's  wisdom,  of  the  man's  will,  not  bowed 
down  and  brought  into  subjection,  and  so  not 
cogaing  forth  in  and  under  the  authority  and 
guidance  of  life,  in  this  is  somewhat  of  the 
oature  of  division :  yea,  the  Tcry  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  holding  it  forth  by  man's  wisdom, 
and  in  his  will,  out  of  the  movings  and  power 
of  life,  brings  a  damp  upon  the  life,  aod  inter* 
rapts  the  unity ;  for  the  life  iivothers  oannot 
uaite  with  this  in  spirit,  thougn  it  may  own 
the  words  to  be  true. 

How  may  unity  be  recovered,  if  at  any  time 
decaying  f  Ans,  In  the  Lord  alone  is  the  re- 
covery  of  Israel,  from  any  degree  of  loss  in  any 
kind,  at  any  time ;  who  alone  can  teach  us  Uf 
retire  into,  and  to  be  found  in  that  wherein  the 
ttoity  is  and  stands,  and  into  which  division 
eaonot  enter.  This  is  the  way  of  restoring 
nnity  to  Israel,  upon  the  sense  of  any  want 
thereof;  even  every  one,  through'  the  Lord's 
help,  retiring  in  his  own  particular,  and  further- 
ing the  retirings  of  others  to  the  principle  of  life, 
that  every  ono.  there  may  feel  the  washing  from 
what  bath  in  any  meaflure  corrupted,  and  the 
new  begetting  into  the  power  of  life.  From 
this  the  true  and  lasting  unity  will  spring 
amain,  to  the  gladdening  of  all  hearts  that 
know  the  sweetness  of  it,  and  who  cannot  but 
naturally  and  most  earnestly  desire  it.  Oh  I 
mark  therefore  I  the  way  is  not  by  striving  to 
beget  into  one  and  the  same  apprehension  oon- 
eeraing  things,  nor  by  endeavoring  to  bring 
into  one  and  the  same  practice ;  but  bj  allur- 
ing and  drawing^  into  that  wherein  the  unity 
coosists,  and  which  brings  it  forth  in  the  vessels, 
which  are  seasoned  therewith,  and  ordered 
thereby.  And  from  this,  let  all  wait  for  the 
daily  new  and  living  knowledge,  and  for  the 
ordering  of  their  conversations  and  practices  in 
tkat  light,  and  drawings  thereof,  and  in  that 
simplicity  and  integritj  of  heart,  whioh  the 
spirit  of  life  at  present  boldeth  forth  and 
worketh  in  them }  and  the  life  will  be  felt  and 


the  name  of  the  Lord  praised  in  all  the  tents 
of  Jacob,  and  through  all  the  inhabitants  of  fata 
Israel ;  and  there  will  be  bnt  on§  heart,  and  one 
soul,  and  one  spirit,  and  one  mind,  and  one 
way  and  power  of  life;  and  what  is  already 
wrought  in  every  heart,  the  Lord  will  be  ao- 
knowiedged  in,  and  his  name  praised ;  and  the 
Lord's  season  contentedly  waited  for  hir filling 
up  of  what  is  wanting  anywhere. 

And  unity  in  the  life  is  the  ground  of  true 
brotherly  love  and- fellowship.  Not  that  an- 
other man  walks  just  as  I  do;  bnt  though  he 
be  weaker  or  stronger,  yet  he  walks  by  the 
same  principle  of  light,  and  is  felt  in  the  aamc 
spirit  of  life,  which  guideth  both  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  in  their  several  ranks,  order,  proper 
way,  and  place  of  subjection,  to  that  one  Spirit 
of  life  and  truth,  which  all  are  to  be  subject 
to.  Nay,  ho  that  is  truly  spiritual  and  strong 
in  the  light  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  cannot 
desire  that  the  weak  should  walk  just  as  he 
does;  but  only  as  thev  are  strengthened,  t^ught^ 
and  led  thereunto  by  the  same  spirit  Uiat 
strengthened,  taught,  and  led  him. 

Qttes^.  How  may  I  come  to  the  seed ;  and 
how  may  I  wait  aright  to  feel  and  receive  the 
powtfr  whioh  raiseth  it?  Am,  Mind  that  in 
thee  which  aearoheth  the  heart,  and  what  it 
reacheth  to,  and  quiokeneth  in  thee ;  what  it 
draweth  thee  from,  and  what  it  draweth  thee 
to;  how  It  showeth  thee  thine  own  inability 
to  follow,  and  how  it  giveth  ability  when  thon 
art  weary  of  toiling  and  laboring  of  thyself. 
Oh  I  this  is  he  whom  we  waited  for  1  •  Thus  he 
appeared  to  us ;  thus  he  taught  us  to  turn  in, 
and  to  turn  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
within,  towards  the  kingdom  of  light,  whick 
the  good  Seedsman  had  sown  in  us  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed ;  whioh  when  we  found,  we 
knew  it  to  be  the  pearl  of  price,  and  were 
made  willing  to  wtH  aU  for  it. 

Oh,  hungering  and  thirsting  soul  after  lifb^ 
after  truth,  after  the  Lamb's  righteousness,  do 
thou  also  wait  to  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  who 
thus  taught  us,  and  then  do  thou  go  and  do  so 
likewise,  and  thou  will  never  repent  of  this 
purchase,  or  what  thou  partest  with  for  it, 
when  once  thou  comest  to  enjoy  and  possess 
any  proportion  of  it. 


wm 


"  No  way  whatsoever,"  says  Locke,  "  that  I 
shall  walk  in  against  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science, will  ever  bring  me  to  the  mansions  of 
the  blessed.  I  may  grow  rioh  bj  an  art  that  I 
take  no  delight  in ;  I  may  be  cured  of  some  diso 
esse  by  remedies  I  have  no  faith  in ;  but  I 
oannot  be  saved  by  a  religion  that  I  distrust^ 
and  a  worship  that  I  abhor.  It  is  vain  for  tt 
unbeliever  to  take  up  the  outward  shadow  of 
another  man's  profession ;  faith  only  and  sin* 
cerity  are  the  things  that  procure  acceptance 
with  God.'' 
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rrom  MedlUtiinii  on  Daath  vad  StMstty. 
WHY    MUST    THE    FUTUBS    LIVE    BE    HIDDEN 

FROM  U8  7 
(Oonduded  from  peg*  277.) 

If  any  one  avoid  evil  from  fear  of  pnniBh- 
ment,  he  is  prndeDt,  but  not  virtaous.  If  any 
one  refrain  from  stealing  Arom  fear  of  chains 
and  prison,  shall  we  therefore  call  him  pious  ? 
Who  can  assure  me  that  he  would  not  steal  if 
there  were  no  chains,  no  prison  ?  If  any  one 
refrain  from  sin  through  fear  of  hell,  is  he 
therefore  righteous  f  Or,  when  any  one  dors 
good  in  this  life  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be 
riohfy  rewarded  in  the  next,  is  he  therefore 
a  saint,  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  ?  If  he  bad  no 
hope,  or  only  a  vacillating  hope » of  future  re- 
ward, would  he  act  equally  well  f  And  if  not, 
is  his  selfish  virtue  other  than  a  well-calculated 
means  to  purchase  a  great  good '  for  a  small 
otttUy ;  to  gain,  at  the  price  of  a  small  sacri- 
fice of  a  few  minutes'  duration,  an  eternity  of 
bliss? 

Nay,  it  is  a  beneficent  arrangement  that 
earthly  eyes  should  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
eternity.  Our  virtue  on  earth  is  thereby  ren- 
dered  so  much  the  more  pure  and  unselfish, 
because,  ignorant  as  to  what  is  to  follow,  we 
are  thrown  entirely  upon  ourselves. 

But  suppose  a  revelation  of  the  future  world 
should  be  made  to  us,  should  we  be  able  to 
comprehend  it?  How  is  it  possible  that, 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  earth  as  we  are,  and 
with  faculties  proportionately  limited,  wo  should 
have  the  power  of  comprehending  the  super- 
natural ?  How  can  the  sensual  embrace  the 
spiritual  ?  All  descriptions  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  enlighten  us,  because  we  lack  means  of 
comparison. 

If  a  traveller  from  our  part  of  the  globe 
visited  the  savages  of  the  Pacific,  and  attempted 
to  describe  to  them  the  comforts  of  life  and 
the  mental  superiority  enjoyed  by  man  in  our 
regions,  how  would  he  make  himself  under- 
stood, as  no  conception  of  the  kind  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  savage  ?  If  a  man  blessed 
with  sight  were  to  describe  to  a  man  born  blind 
the  beanties  of  a  landsca'pe,  the  sublime  forms 
of  the  lofty  mountains  at. the  foot  of  which  roll 
majestic  streams,  and  around  whose  summits 
are  gathered  clouds  glowing  in  the  golden  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  in  what  words  would  be 
represent  to  the  bliodman  who  knows  not 
what  light  is,  the  wonderful  beauties  of  crea- 
tion ?  The  blind  man  would  remain,  as  be* 
fore,  in  darkness,  without  the  power  of  com- 
preheodiog  what  the  other  attempted  to  convey 
to  him  ;  but  greater  sadness  would  take  posses- 
sion of  him  at  the  thought  that  he  was  excluded 
from  so  much  happiness  that  fell  to  the  share 
of  others. 

Wejl,  then,  what  are  we  mortals  more  than 
persons  born  blind  as  regards  the  glories  of  the 


*  fntuTO  existence  that  awaits  us  ?  Those  glories 
oan  only  be  seen  by  earth-freed  Bpirita,  and 
were  one  of  these  to  appear  to  us,  and  to  des- 
cribe the  greatness,  the  goodness,  the  majesty 
of  the  Creator,  as  they  are  manifested  in  those 
blessed  realms,  and  the  condition  of  the  souls 
that  have  thrown  off  the  bonds  of  flesh,  should 
we  be  able  to  comprehend  what  be  told  us? 
Should  we  not  be  overwhelmed  with  sadness 
at  the  thought  that  other  creatures  of  Grod 
were  so  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  blessed 
than  we  ?  Should  we  not  think  the  joys  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us  here  below  very  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  those  He  has  in 
store  for  us  ?  Ob,  let  us  rest  assured,  that  it 
was  with  a  wise  hand  that  the  eternal  God 
veiled  the  glories  of  eternity  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who,  being  here  on  earth,  cannot  yet  ^ be 
allowed  to  partake  of  them ;  for  to  behold 
them  would  but  make  us  le^B  happy  than  we 
are  now,  when  the  joys  that  we  do  feel  are  the 
greatest  that  we  know. 

Were  we  allowed  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
bliss  of  future  worlds,  our  impatience  to  attain 
it  would  embitter  our  life  upon  earth.  How 
soon,  and  how  easily,  may  not  the  barriers  of 
life  be  overleapt  1  How  many  thousand  suf- 
ferers would  yt  in  moments  of  impatience,  for- 
getful of  their  duties,  determine  to  leave  this 
world ! 

But  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  work  out 
our  destination  on  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be 
fulfilled  here ;  that  we  should  not  voluntarily 
und  capriciously  put  an  end  to  our  earthly 
career,  but  thai  we  should  pursue  it  to  its  fur- 
thest goal. 

Therefore,  he  placed  as  guardians  before  the 
closed  gates  of  eternity,  fear  and  anxious  doubt 
and  the  awful  stillness  of  death,  and  impene- 
trable darkness. 

These  guardians  drive  back  the  human  raoe, 
that  it  may  pursue  to  the  end  its  appointed  path 
on  earth. 

In  spite  of  all  the  discomforts  of  life,  in  spite 
of  our  impatient  longing  to  be  reunited  with 
the  friends  who  have  gone  before  us  to  our 
eternal  home,  the  terrors  that  surround  the 
portals  of  eternity  repel  us,  and  we  continue 
our  earthly  journey  with  calmer  spirits. 

Were  it  not  for  that  darkness  and  terror, 
should  we  not  be  like  wearied  mariners,  who, 
after  a  long  voyage  on  the  stormy  seas,  behold 
at  a  short  distance  the  shores  of  their  beloved 
country  ?  They  see  the  calm  and  secure  haven, 
where  wind  and  tempest  no  longer  threaten 
destruction  ;  they  already  dindover  the  verdant 
trees  and  the  peaceful  cottages;  their  hearts 
yearn  towards  their  homes ;  their  eyes  are  suf- 
fused with  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness  at 
the  long-missed  sight.  They  tremble.  Every 
I  minute  before  they  reach  the  shore  seems  a 
I  year.    Ah !  they  recognize  already  their  wives, 
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brothers,  their  parents,  their  children , 
their  beloved  maidens  waiting  for  them  there. 
Thej  see  their  arms  opened  to  receive  them, 
mad  bear  from  afar  the  longing  cries  of  affec 
tioB.  What  prevents  them  from  fljiog  at  once 
into  those  arms,  to  weep  oat  their  joy  on  those 
bosoms,  in  which  the  heart  beats  so  tenderly 
for  them  ?  "  Oh  home !  oh  joy !  which  we 
bare  so  long  missed  !"  all  exclaim.  They  forget 
the  belm  of  the  ship,  the  waves  of  the  sea^  the 
locks,  the  sarf  aroand  them ;  they  forget  the 
treasures  which  they  have  gathered  together  on 
the  long  and  wearisome  voyage — they  throw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  to  reach  the  sooner 
the  shores  of  their  home. 

Soeh  would  be  the  lot  of  mortals,  did  not  the 
dark  ocean  separate  them,  for  their  own  good, 
from  their  heavenly  home. 

Bat  not  for  ever,  O  my  G-od !  does  it  separate 
me  from  the  dearly  beloved  beings  who  are 
awaiting  me  there!  I  shall  one  day  behold 
these  shores  of  my  better  fatherland ;  I  shall 
at  length  see  them  again,  those  loved  ones,  to 
whom  my  heart  clings  bo  tenderly ;  and  shall 
lest  among  them  after  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships that  I  have  undergone  on  my  voyage 
across  the  stormy  waters  of  life. 


EXTINCT  OONTROVERSISS. 
COoodiided  from  pftge  280.) 

Passing  into  another  order  of  ideas,  let  us 
take  Locke  and  his  defense  of  civil  government 
against  the  advocates  of  passive  obedience. 
There  are  few  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  whose  methods  of  observation  and  rea- 
soning are  still  so  fresh  and  modern  as  Locke's. 
Tet  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  one-half 
of  his  celebrated  treatise  of  Government  is  now 
effectually  obsolete.  No  less  than  fifty- six  folio 
pages  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are 
taken  up  with  the  demolition  of  Sir  Bobert 
Filmer'a  ludicrously  absurd  theory,  that  all 
mankind  are  born  slaves  by  reason  of  the  sov- 
ereignty given  by  God  to  Adam.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  exceed  the  minuteness  and  tediousness 
with  which  he  combats  this  view  step  by  step. 
The  titles  of  the  chapters  are  enough  to  show 
this :— Chapter  3,  <<  Of  Adam's  Title  to  Sov- 
ereignty by  Creation  ;"  Chapter  4,  **  Of  Adam's 
Title  to  Sovereignty  by  Donation  "—Genesis 
i.  28 ;  Chapter  5,  <'  Of  Adam's  Title  to  Sov- 
ereignty by  the  Subjection  of  Eve ;"  Chapter 
6,  '« Of  Adam's  Title  to  Sovereignty  by  Fa- 
therhood,"  &o.  The  obsoleteness  of  a  con- 
troversy was  never  more  vividly  manifest. 
Some  have  hinted  that  Locke  rather  wasted  his 
time  in  refutingsuch  nonsense,  but  this  is  toshow 
a  want  of  the  historic  spirit  which  never  fails 
to  recognise  the  successive  aspects  under  which 
truth  and  error  may  appear  at  different  epochs. 
Not  to  say  that  Locke  had  a  distinct  personal 


stake  in  the  issue  of  the  controversy,  and  that 
he  was  the  last  man  to  waste  his  time  in  trifling, 
the  vigor  and  pungency  of  his  dialectics  are  as 
brilliant  in  this  treatise  as  in  any  of  his  works, 
and  it  is  clear  enough  that  h» considered  this 
portion  of  the  dispute  a  serious  and  important 
ODC.  Some  of  his  arguments  are  most  amus« 
ingly  pointed  and  racy,  and  positively  ex- 
plode poor  Filmer  into  space.  As,  for  instance, 
'^  And  if  God  made  all  mankind  slaves  to 
Adam  and  his  heirs  by  giving  Adam  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  on  the 
earth  (Gen.  i.  28),  as  our  author  would  have 
it,  methinks  Sir  Robert  should  have  carried  his 
monarchial  power  one  step  higher,  and  satis- 
fied the  world  that  princes  might  eat  their  sub- 
jects too,  since  God  gave  as  full  power  to  Noah 
and  his  heirs  (Gen.  ix.  2)  to  eat  every  living 
thing  that  moveth,  as  he  did  to  Adam  to  have 
dominion  over  them, — the  Hebrew  words  in  both 
places  being  the  same."  In  fact,  Locke,  in  bis 
defence  of  liberty,  would  scarcely  appear  less 
antiquated  besides  his  greatest  Eoglisb  success- 
or, Mr.  Mill,  than  would  Sir  Robert  Filmer 
beside  his  modern  representatives  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  absolutist  opinions — namely,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  and  De  Maistre. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  an  old  con.- 
troversy.     There   is   the  narrow,  vulgar  way, 
which  patronizes  or  despises  all  the  past,  and 
indignantly  scorns  the  people  who  in  former 
times  were  not  violent  partisans  of  the  last  new- 
fangled views ;  and  there  is  the  less  easy  and 
obvious  but  more  philosophic  way,  which  allows 
for  differences  of  mental  standpoint,  and  strives 
to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  both 
ionovators  and  their  opponents  had  to  cont^bd. 
The  temptation  to  regard  the  former  opponents 
of  a  now   clearly-established   truth   as   either 
very  stupid   or   very  unconscientious  is  often 
great.     As  Dr.  Whewell  says — "  We  have  a 
latent  persuasion  that  we  in  their  place  should 
have  been  wiser  and  more  clearsighted;  that 
we  should  have  taken  the  right  side,  and  given 
assent  at  once  to  the  truth.     Yet   in  reality 
such  a  persuasion  is  a  mere  delusion.'^    Nothing, 
we  imagine,  is  more  likely  to  dispel  such  de- 
lusions than  an  occasional  study  of  the  details 
of  some  great  controversy.     Opposition   to  a 
new  discovery  will  generally  be  found  to  take 
place  somewhat  in  this  way.     A  vigorous  and 
observing  mind  is  struck  by  a  fact  or  series  of 
facts,  and  in  process  of  time  educes  from  them 
a  new  generalization  which  is  presented   as  a 
newly-discovered   law   of  nature.      Opponents 
start  up,  and  argue,  and  protest;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  they  are  not  resisting  from 
mere  mental  inertia  and  stupidity,  which  can- 
not admit  or  g)'asp  a  new  conception,  but  that 
they  are  battling  for  some  other  larger  and  old- 
er theory  whicJh  the  new-comer  is  supposed  to 
impu|^n.    They  appear  as  champions  of  eld  es- 
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tabliflbed  truth  against  upstart  novelty.  Per 
haps  the  old  theory,  hitherto  received  as  a 
oanon  of  thought,  is  not  denied  even  by  the  in- 
novator, yet  his  innovation  is  clearly  fatal  to  it. 
Vehement  efforts  at  oompromise  and  reconcilia- 
tion are  inade.  The  discoverer  protests  that  he 
hag  no  wish  to  unsettle  the  important  principle 
with  which  his  new  views  are  supposed  to 
clash.  His  opponents  make  light  of  his  wishes, 
and  point  triumphantly  to  the  revolutionary 
tendency  of  his  doctrines.  And  so  the  contest 
goes  on.  The  advocates  of  the  old  system  are 
at  least  as  conscious  of  integrity  and  love  of 
truth  as  their  opponents.  All  their  intellectual 
furniture  and  apparatus  resent  and  resist  the 
introduction  of  the  intruder  who  threatens  to 
bring  confusion  and  ruin  among  views  in  which 
their  minds  and  characters  have  been  formed ; 
and  if,  as  it  has  often  happened,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  views  thus  endan- 
gered as  of  transcendent  importance,  not  only 
to  the  present,  but  to  the  future  and  eternal 
welfare  of  humanity,  their  anxiety,  and  diffi- 
culty can  well  be  understood,  if  not  completely 
excused.  It  was  in  this  way  that  most  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  great  mathematicians  who  pre- 
ceded Newton  were  met  by  their  supposed  an- 
tagonism to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  Neither  Copernicus  nor 
Galileo  believed  one  whit  more  in  hfs  geometry 
and  mechanics  than  did  the  zealous  Church- 
men who  withstood  them  believe  in  the  suprem- 
acy and  all-sufficiency  of  Holy  Writ.  If 
geometry  appeared  to  say  one  thing  and  Scrip- 
ture another,  they  had  no  doubt  which  was 
in  the  wrong.  To  suppose  that  ordinary  men, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  problem  or  calculation, 
would,  80  to  speak,  empty  their  minds  of  all 
previous  opinions  and  beliefi,  can  only  arise 
ftom  an  imperfect  and  one-sided  view  of  human 
nature.  Of  course,  in  process  of  time  the  new 
discovery,  if  it  were  really  one,  and  founded 
on  fact,  acquired  such  clearness  and  evidence 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  rational  being 
to  denv  it,  follow  what  would.  What  gene- 
rallv  followed  was  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
modification  of  the  old  theory  in  whose  behalf 
the  battle  had  been  fought.  To  what  an  ex- 
tent this  occurred  in  the  instance  which  we 
have  just  (uted  will  be  at  once  recollected  by 
our  readers. 

But  while  it  behooves  us  to  hold  the  balance 
Ikirly,  and  to  avoid  injustice  even  to  men  who 
have  been  dead  and  gone  ages  ago,  simply  for 
our  own  sakes,  it  id  nevertheless  to  be  remem- 
bered that  resistance  to  truth  is  no  light  thing, 
even  If  it  be  made  on  the  highest  and  most 
conscientious  grounds.  The  old  battle  fields  oo 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  strife  was  so  hot  and  animated,  are. 
now  ouietly  tilled  by  peaceful  workers,  undis- 
iorbea  by  hostile  inroads.    Astronomy;  me* 


chanios,  chemistry  and  almost  geology  itself, 
preserve  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  unmolested 
by  controversy,  except  by  such  as  arises  in  their 
own  private  dominions,  and  among  their  own 
most  loyal  subjects.  These  are  mere  family 
quarrels  which  soon  pass  off,  and  are  followed 
by  greater  harmony  and  prosperity  than  ever. 
But  the  contemporaries  of  Darwin  and  Hazloyi 
of  Mill  and  Comte,  need  not  be  told  thai  the 
old  wars  have  broken  out  in  new  places,  and 
that  discussions  are  now  pending  which  will 
one  day  rank  among  the  most  important  of  phi- 
losophical causes  cilihrts.  By  both  of  the  con- 
tending parties  we  think  that  a  useful  moral 
mieht  be  drawn  from  the  facts  and  preoedents 
to  DC  met  with  in  numerous  and  all  but  for^t- 
ten  extinct  controversies. 
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Circular  MEirriNG^held  at  Frankford,  Phila* 
delphia,  on  First-day,  the  Ist  of  7th  month.— We 
always  have  pleasure  iu  adverting  to  these  meet- 
ings as  they  come  in  course,  for  we  are  always 
able  to  speak  of  them  as  seasons  of  favor. 

There  are  but  few  Friends  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Frankford,  consequently  their  usual  meet- 
ings are  small;  but  on  the  occasions  of  those  ap« 
poiated  meetings,  which  are  held  quarterlyi 
their  meeting-house  is  well  filled  with  their 
neighbors,  who  freely  respond  to  the  invitation. 
Indeed,  when  reminded  that  the  time  has 
again  come  round,  the  answer  is  not  unfre- 
quently  heard,  we  consider  these  are  our  meet- 
ings, and  we  do  not  forget  the  time. 

Several  of  the  Committee  were  in  attendance 
at  Frankford,  and  also  other  Friends  from 
the  city  aud  elsewhere.  Gospel  testimonies 
were  borne,  and  the  meeting  was  oonsidered  a 
refreshing  season. 


4» 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting. — No  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  this  Meeting  have 
been  received. 


i» 


Obnessbb  Yearly  Meetinq  was  held  it 
Pickering,  C.  W.,  commencing  on  Second-day, 
the  11th  inst.,  and  continuing  until  the  en- 
suing Fifth- day. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  us  the  Extracts, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  representatives 
were  present  with  «ight  exoeptions.  Certificates 
were  read  firom  Friends  who  were  in  attendance 
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tnm  oiher  Yearly  Me^dngs,  ae  follows : — Ardea 
8«UDaQ  and  Datid  H.  Baroes,  mioisters,  aad 
Solomon  Havilaod  and  James  Birdsall,  elders, 
from  New  York  Yearly  Meetiog ;  Ann  Weaver, 
a  minister^  from  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 
Philadelphia;  Rebecca  Price,  a  minister,  Re- 
beeea  Turner,  an  elder,  and  Levi  E.  Brown,  a 
member,  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

Epistles  were  also  read  from  the  five  Yearly 
Meetini^  in  correspondenoe,  giving  evidence  of 
•oatiniied  oonoem  for  the  maintenance  and 
I      advano«raent  of  the  principles  of  Truth. 

John  J.  Cornell'  was  re-appointed  Clerk,  and 
Jacob  S.  Gronk  Assistant  Clerk. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  made  the 
following  report,  which  was  noited  with,  and 
they  released  from  further  service : — **  We,  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Concerns,  appointed  in 
1862,  report,  that  we  have  been  mindful  of  oar 
appointment,  and  that  nothing  has  occurred 
since  that  time  to  require  our  attention ;  and 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  services  of  such  a  Committee  may 
consistently  be  dispensed  with." 

The  exercises  of  the  meeting  are  portrayed 
ia  the  ensuing  minute  :— 

^  ^'  The  Me^eting  then  proceeded  to  the  oonsiJ- 

^ration  of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  in 
the  answera  to  the  queries  received  from  our 
Quarterlv  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings,  sum- 
maries of  which  were  adopted,  and  directed 
to  be  recorded,  as  descriptive  of  our  present 
state. 

During  this  examination  into  our  condition 
of  faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  of  the  several 
testimonies  we  are  called  to  bear,  as  they  were 
thus  brought  to  view,  much  pertinent  counsel 
and  many  exhortations  were  handed  forth,  to 
enconrsge  ns  to  a  greater  degree  of  dedication  to, 
and  a  closer  walking  with,  the  requisitions  of 
that  Power  from  whom  we  feel  that  these  tes- 
timonies emanated. 

^  The   continued    lukewarm ness   apparent  in 

the  attendance  of  our  religions  meetings,  called 
forth  much  lively  exereise.  We  were  feelingly 
reminded  of  the  first  great  commandment, 
*<  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  with  all  thy  might,  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength " — ^and  were 
shown  that  as  we  were  car<:ful  to  se^k  for  this 
state,  we  shonld  be  prepared  to  fulfil  the 
second — '^Thon  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self;" and  as  the  mind  became  thus  imbued 
with  this  holy  feeling,  we  would  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  worship  the  Author  of  this  holy 
principle,  and  hence  would  desire  to  mingle 


with  those  of  like  feelings,  in  making  a  saori*- 
fioe  from  which  flows  strength  to  the  sonly 
and  there^re  would  love  to  attend  all  ouff 
meetings:' 

Bat,  if  we  suffer  the  things  of  this  world  to 
engross  our  attention,  and  to  almost  imperoep- 
tibly  claim  our  affections,  we,  in  proportion, 
lose  our  love  for  the  Great  Supreme,  and  henoe 
are  not  prepared  or  qualified  to  rightly  worship 
Him;  and  thus  our. interest  in  these  solemn 
seasons  of  adoration  and  praise  will  become 
weakened. 

The  young  were  appealed  to,  to  make  the 
seeking  of  this  condition  of  mind,  wherein  the 
affections  of  the  heart  are  placed  upon  God, 
and  to  make  the  performance  of  His  will  the 
chief  object  of  their  lives ;  and  they  were 
shown  that  they  would  realise  the  gracious 
promise,  that  those  who  "  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  and  its  righteousness,  would 
have  all  things  necessary  added  un*o  them ;'' 
that  while  thus  making  their  religious  oUiga^ 
tions  their  first  care,  they  would  be  so  led  as  to 
provide  all  things  needful  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  npnn  them. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  poBsession  of 
this  powerful  principle  of  Love,  if  lived  in, 
would  enable  us,  when  offended  by  a  brother, 
to  carry  out  the  injunctions  left  by  the  blessed 
Jesus,  in  that  memorable  sermon  on  the  Mount,, 
and  thereby  be  instrumental  in  drawing  him 
unto  us,  instead  of  widening  the  breach  ;  that 
as  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  fiowed  forth  towardd 
him,  prompted  by  pure  love,  it  would  unite  him 
to  us;  and  we  were  exhorted  that  when  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  wrong,  that  we  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  our  error  to  our  brethren.  We 
were  shown  that  such  a  course,  instead  «f  de* 
grading,  would  ennoble  ns  in  the  estimation  of 
a  brother,  and  would  ofttimes  become  the 
means  of  reconciling  that  which  otherwise 
might  separate  in  feeling,  and  raise  a  barrier  of 
enmity  not  easily  destroyed. 

Our  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry  has 
again  claimed  our  serious  consideration ;  and 
while  we  feel  concerned  for  its  faithful  miun- 
tenance,  while  we  desire  that  a  free,  pure  gospel 
ministry,  may  supplant  it,  we  also  feel  to  ex- 
tend a  spirit  of  charity  towards  those  who  are 
educated  under  its  influence,  feeling  that  how- 
ever clearly  we  may  discern  the  baneful  effects 
it  has  upon  the  human  family,  that  it  nevet 
can  be  eradicated  by  harsh  deuuociations  of 
bitter  anathemas,  but  only  by  convincing  the 
mind  that  there  is  something  better,  that  a 
ministry  which  flows  from  the  Father,  will 
baptize  into  its  own  essence ;  and  as  He  is  love, 
so  that  which  emanates  from  Him,  works  by 
love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  Where  out 
ministry  bears  this  holy  impress,  there  it  wiH 
reach,  will  overleap  the  partition  wall  of  sec- 
tarian prejudice^  and  by  convincing  the  minda 
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of  men  that  it  is  better  and  parer  thftn  a  man- 
made  ministry/ eradicate  its  influenoe  from  the 
heart. 

Having:  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts 
that  we  hare  been  truly  blessed,  in  thus  as- 
sembling together  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  Society,  in  that  we  have  realized  His  pre- 
sence to  be  with  us,  who  is  Che  tiue  crown  and 
diadem  of  all  rightly  gathered  assemblies,  bind- 
ing and  cementing  ns  more  closely  together, 
causing  our  heatts  to  rejoice,  and  strengthen- 
ing us  to  endeavor  to  more  faithfully  walk  as 
He  directeth,  who  alone  knoweth  in  what  path 
we  may  safely  tread,  we  now  adjourn,  to  meet 
at  Farmington^  N.  F,  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will.'' 

We  give  as  tbe  leading  article  of  our  present 
number  a  memoir  of  our  late  friend,  John 
Watson,  of  Canada  West,  taken  from  the  Ex- 
tracts. We  also  subjoin  a  minute  of  the  ezer* 
oises  of  the  Women's  Meeting. 

^t  During  the  different  sittings  of  the  Meeting 
much  counsel  and  encouragement  has  been 
handed  forth,  and  we  were  exhorted  to  mind 
the  light  that  illumines  the  heart,  that  we  may 
know  of  an  advancement  in  the  Truth.  We 
were  encouruged  to  become  more  ^conversant 
with  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  by  the  frequent 
perusal  of  them,  believing,  that  inasmuch  as  they 
were  given  forth  by  Divine  inspiration,  they 
would  prove  profitable  for  our  learning,  direct- 
ing us  as  a  schoolmaster  to  Christ. 

While  many  deficiencies  are  reported  in  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  as  existing  among  us, 
particularly  in  the  maintenance  of  our  testimony 
agains^  a  hireling  ministry,  yet  we  feel  that  we 
have  cau^^e  for  gratitude  that  love  and  unity 
are  so  fully  maintained  among  us. 

We  were  encouraged  to  be  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  Meetings,  and  to 
endeavor  to  go  with  a  right  preparation  of  heart, 
and  were  shown  that  when  thus  gathered,  our 
strength  would  be  renewed  and  our  spirits  re- 
freshed together  in  love,  and  will  thus  be  en- 
abled to  say,  '  Come,  brother,  come,  sister,  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mount  of  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  teach  us  of  His  ways^  and  enable  us  to 
walk  in  His  path.' 

We  were  feelingly  exhorted  to  watch  and 
pray,  lest  we  wander  from  the  Father's  house, 
and  become  a  cause  of  stuaibling  to  those  who 
are  seeking  the  way  of  life  and  salvation. 

Mothers  were  encouraged  to  faithfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  to  their  offspring, 
although  they  may  not  live  to  witness  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  trusting  that  it  may  prove  like 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  may  be  found 
after  many  days. 

Our  dear  aged  mothers  in  Israel,  who  have 
long  borne  tbe  burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 


were  feelingly  encouraged,  and  fer?ent  aapinif- 

tions  ascended  unto  our  Heavenly  Father  on 
their  behalf,  that  He  would  be  around  and  sus- 
tain them  in  the  evening  of  their  day,  and  that 
a  succession  of  standard-bearers  might  be  raised 
up,  and  qualified  by  His  all-sustaining  power, 
to  receive  the  mantles  as  they  faSl  from  their 
shoalders,  when  their  purified  spirits  enter  into 
eternal  rest. 

Having  finished  the  business  of  this  Meet- 
ing, in  which  we  have  been  comforted  together 
in  that  fellowship  which  is  in  the  tmih,  we  feel 
to  offer  thanksgiving  and  praise  toour  Heavenly 
Father,  who  has  so  graciously  owned  us  by 
his  presence  and  united  us  in  love.  Under 
feelings  of  deep  solemnity,  w*e  adjourn,  to  meet 
at  Farmiogtou,  N.  Y.,  the  usual  time  next  year, 
if  so  permitted. 

These  W.  Coenbll,  Clerk** 


I  <■»  ■ 


DiKD,  on  tbe  23d  of  Sixth  nnODih.  1866,  at  tbe 
residence  of  her  graadsoD,  G.  Y.  Atlee,  near  Waah- 
iogton,  Maroarbt,  widow  of  Bdvrin  A.  Atlee,  M.  D., 
in  tbe  87 tb  year  of  her  age. 


I  ■<■ 


For  f riond^  Intellig^naer. 
THE  GREAT  WEST. 

Ohicaqo,  6th  mo.  18,  1866. 
The  apparently  boundless  plain  on  which 
Chicago  reposes,  or  rather  where  busy  life  in 
all  its  phases  manifests  its  tireless  activity,  was 
now  in  sight,  and  we  were  soon  ushered  into 
that  scene  of  perfect  chaos  which  is  tbe  fate  of 
every  traveller  availing  himself  of  railroad 
conveyance,  but  out  of  which,  in  every  well- 
regulated  depot,  order  eventually  comes  tri- 
umphant. Baggage  secured,  &c.,  we  were  noon 
domiciled  with  our  relatives,  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome,  and  amidst  whose 
hospitalities  are  our  experiences  thus  dotted 
down.  This  place  bears  the  fancy  cognomen 
of  **  TJut  Gardin  Ciiy  of  tJie  WeUJ*  Like  all 
other  large  cities,  its  entrance  by  rail  is 
through  the  most  forbidding  portion  of  it,  al- 
most tempting  one  to  substitute  another  title — 
the  mud  city,  &o.  A  few  days'  a^rquaintance 
with  it,  however,  has  dispelled  much  of  previous 
prejudice,  and  it  rises  in  estimation  and  import- 
ance the  wider  and  more  extended  this  ac- 
quaintance. 

Before  proceeding  to  sp^ak  of  the  ciVy,  it  may 
be  well  to  embody  some  facts  which  I  have 
gleaned  from  an  address  delivered  on  the  8th 
inst.  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Bailey^  referring  to  the 
Sute  of  Illinois  itself.  Alluding  to  its  rapid  set- 
tlement, he  asserted  that ''  the  State  of  Illinois 
had  excelled  all  the  other  States  and  Territories 
in  this  respect. 

"  Thirty-four  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  in  1810,  Illinois  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  IndianS;  and  a  few 
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Frftooh  trftders,  with  here  and  there  an  Ameri* 
ean  fvmcly.  Tventj  years  later,  in  1830,  it 
ooatained  a  popalatioa  of  157,445.  In  twenty 
years  more,  in  1850,  its  population  was  851,- 
470,  and  in  fifteen  years  more,  in  1865,  it  had 
2,148,178,  having  gained  in  the  last  fifVeen 
years,  1,296,708.  This  is  500,000  more  than 
the  gain  of  any  other  State  in  the  country  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  50J,000  more  than 
any  other  of  oar  States  ever  gained  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Its  increase  daring  the  five 
years  of  war  has  been  436,227,  and  that  too 
wheD  Illinois  sent  258,000  men  to  the  army.'' 

^  While,  aa«  regards  its  agrioultural  prospects, 

*        present  and  prospective,  he  famished  the  folio w- 
ug  data : 

''  Oat  of  35,400,000  acres  of  land,  Illinois 
eontaina  33,000,000  acres  of  tillable  ground. 
Only  one-seventh  of  this  has  yet  been  touched 
by  the  plow,  yet  this  one-seventh  has  sustained 
oar  own  population  of  2,148,178,  and  furnished 
a  surplus  of  food  for  exportation,  enough  no 
doubt  to  sustain  2,000,000  more.  Now,  if  one- 
leventh  of  our  St^ite,  with  its  imperfect  culture, 
famishes  food  for  four  millions  of  people,  can- 
not the  whole  State  sustain  a  population  of 
twenty- five  millions  V 

While  perambulating  this  place,  I  found  my 
descriptive  powers  very  much  at  a  loss,  when  I 
ehanced  to  meet  with  an  editorial  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  of  yesterday  afternoon,  a  portion 

.        of  whieh  I  here  embody  : 

^  '^  Chicago  has  not  much  to  recommend  it  to 

the  ejes  of  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque. He  may  walk  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  or  over  the  prairie  in  any  direction  his 
fancy  may  direct,  and  not  once  have  oeeasion  to 
take  his  sketch  book  from  his  pocket.  He  will 
see  cows  browsing  in  the  green  pastures ;  but 
they  are  commouplace  cows,  and  could  only  be 
rendered  interesting  by  being  introduced  as  a 
portion  of  Butch  landscape.  One  thinks  only 
of  fresh  milk  and  prime  butter  when  looking  at 
them  here.  Tuey  can  by  no  effort  of  the  fancy 
be  made  to  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  picture. 
There  are  a  few  trees  to  be  seen,  but  they  arc 
scrubby.  No  hyaoin thine  base  is  ever  to  be 
seen  dreaming  around   their  roots      No  soft 

^  moss  is  there  to  convert  into  a  cashion  the  rot- 
ted old  oak  stump.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  shape  of  a  ruined  tower,  and  a  view  of  a 
dilapidated  shanty  does  not  serve  to  inspire 
poetic  revery.  Neither  the  crib  nor  the  Artesian 
Well  would  seem  interesting  in  water  oolors, 
and  the  residences  that  overloook  the  lake,  and 
which  one  sees  at  intervals  as  he  wanders 
along  the  shores,  are  for  the  most  part  but  com- 
monplace compositions  of  brick  or  timber,  an*l 
can  be  rendered  interesting  only  to  their  own- 
ers, or  if  their  wine  cellers  and  larders  are 
properly  stocked,  to  their  owners  and  friends. 
Ail  we  can  boastingly  talk  of,  if  we  attempt  , 


to  astonish  the  stranger  with  whom  we  hare 
aodertaken  to  ^'  do  "  Chicago,  is  the  youth  and 
vigor  of  the  city.  See  how  we  grow.  Look  in 
that  direction.  A  few  years  ago  a  marsh,  a 
mere  marsh,  now  one  of  the  busiest  thorough* 
fares  in  the  world.  Then  take  a  stroll  round 
the  suburbs.  See  the  number  of  new  houses  in 
course  of  erection.  Growing  faster  than  ever, 
and  still  more  house  accommodation  wanted." 

The  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  dwelling- houses 
above  alluded  to,  results  in  that  bane  of  hoase- 
keeping  that  appears  to  exist  every  where  Wi^^ A 
rents.  Two  story  frame  houses,  in  only  tolerable 
repair,  not  over  twenty  feet  front  and  four  rooms 
deep,  that  four  years  since  rented  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  now  readily  oomQand  tenants  at 
tCxi  hundred.  So,  residents  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  need  not  think  to  escape  this  tax 
by  fleeing  elsewhere. 

While  our  editor  is  in  the  main  correct,  this 
place  has  some  redeeming  traits,  and  I  do  not 
think  •he  has  done  Michigan  Avenue,  whieh 
fronts  the  lake  of  same  name,  justice.  I  have 
walked,  driven  and  steamed  almost,  if  not  quite, 
its  entire  length,  and  especially  remember  its 
many  fine  buildings,  either  completed  or  in  pro- 
cess of  erection.  True  it  is  there  are  many 
not  entitled  to  admiration  ;  but  where  progros- 
sion  is  the  order  of  the  day,  every  thing  should 
have  its  duo.  And  as  to  the  trees,  where  they, 
are  planted  on  the  side  walks,  or  cultivated  in 
gardens,  they  appear  to  flourish  well. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  early  days  of 
Chicago,  monei/  making  was  the  all  absorbing 
idea  of  its  inhabitants,  ihejufure  welibeiug  of 
a  great  city  seeming  to  occupy  little  or  n<> 
place  in  their  thoughts. 

But  a  few  years  Biuee  and  the  entire  Chicago 
might  have  been  said  to  be  standing  on  stilts  of 
from  two  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  com- 
posed for  each  house  of  a  few  square  timbers 
entered  a  few  inches  only  in  the  ground,  this 
space  sometimes  boarded  in,  in  other  cases  left 
open — that  she  possessed  no  cellars — that  the 
atreeta  were  not  paoed,  and  the  chuice  in  cross- 
ing them  lay  between  wading  through  an  in- 
definite depth  of  mud  or  of  dust  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  as  the  case  might  be — that 
such  of  the  footways  as  were  paved  were  of 
w)odf  with  wooden  curbs  only — that  each 
property  owner  used  his  o«?n  judgment  as  to 
what  the  height  of  his  footway  sh  )uld  be ;  thus 
one  block  sometimes  having  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent elevations  to  overcome,  either  by  positive 
step<i  or  inclined  planes — and  all  the  buildings 
were  of  franco,  about  as  varied  in  their  appear- 
ance as  were  the  faces  of  their  owners. 

£aoagh  of  these  things  still  exist  to  justify 
their  being  viewed  as  th*)  rule,  and  their  oppo- 
site as  the  exception.  The  march  of  improve- 
ment, however,  is  onward,  and  here  is  miking 
rapid    strides,    particularly    in    the    business 
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tliovough  fares  and  some  of  ibe  fiiebionabl^ 
*'  aveoues/'  In  tbe  former  colossal  store  boHsea 
bave  been  ereeted,  and  some  firms  are  occapj- 
\r\gttDf>  large  fronts  as  one,wbilea  few  monopo- 
lize three:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce^  Court- 
SottMy  one  or  more  Jwieli,  as  well  as  some  other 
buildings  recently  erected,  arc  of  massive  pro- 
portions, well  adapted  to  tbe  different  j^arpoees 
foi*  which  they  were  intended;  which,  with  the 
permanency  of  their  construction,  furnish  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  age. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  numerous 
offices,  and  its  magnificent  *^  change"  room,  with 
a  ceWxo^ /orii/ Jive  feet  in  height,  covered  with 
splendid  freseoe  paintings,  is  especially  entitled 
to  admiration.  I  attended  there  during  '*  changa 
hour ''  twice,  and  it  was  truly  a  busy  mart  of 
"  money  changers."  Samples  of  almost  every 
kind  of  agricultural  product  were  exhibited  for 
tale  on  tbe  marble  top  tables,  while  the  initiated 
could  point  out  tbe  different  knots  or  groups  all 
over  the  room,  as  the  ^^  grain  dealers  "-^the 
"  pork^  &c.f  dealers  " — and  so  on  through  the 
various  departments  of  mercantile  trade.  I 
was  amused  at  some  of  the  fancy  brands  of 
flouT— "  Torn'd  Zone^' "  Cream  of  the  Earth** 
•»  Solomon*  s  Choice**  &c. 

But  to  return  to  the  city  itself.  It  is  said 
that  four  years  bave  wrought  a  wonderful 
change — many  business  streeta  bave  been 
paved — while  for  the  footways  of  these  a  uni- 
form grade  has  been  established  as  with  us ; 
and  those  which  formerly  were  plank  only  from 
the  houses  to  the  curb,  are  heing  replaced  with 
stone,  manv  of  which  are  elevated  from  two  to 
three  and  four  feet  above  tbe  streets,  making  an 
unpleasant  inclined  plane  at  almost  every  cross- 
ing. I  presume  the  fact  is,  dirt  enough  cannot 
be  found  in  tbe  whole  place  or  within  reach  to 
fill  up  with.  Indeed,  one  of  the  papers  stated 
a  day  or  two  since  that  "  dirt  had  jumped  in 
price  from  28  to  85  cents  per  had**  How 
sufficient  descent  can  ever  be  obtained  for 
drainage  I  cannot  imagine.  And  as  to  cellars^ 
they  must  be  obtained  by  elevating  the  houses, 
which  is  now  being  done  ]  although  in  the  out 
skirtd  I  noticed  many  in  process  of  erection  on 
the  old  i-tilt  system.    ,  J.  M.  Ellis. 
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THB   DEATH  OF  SLAVERY. 
BT  WILLIAM  OULLEN    BRTAMT. 

0  Thou  great  WroDg,  that  throagh  tbe  Blow-paced 
years 
nidflt  hold  tby  millions  fbttered,  and  didst  wieU 
Tbe  sconrge  tbat  drove  the  laborer  to  the  field, 
And  look  with  stooy  eye  on  bnmiio  tears, 
Thy  cruel  reigo  is  o'er ; 
Tby  bondmen  crouch  no  more 
Tn  terror  at  the  menace  of  thine  eye ; 

For  He  who  marks  the  bounds  of  gailty  power, 
LoDfT-aaflferiog,  hath  heard  the  captive's  ory, 

And  touched  his  shacklea  at  the  appointed  hour. 
And  lo  1  they  fall,  and  he  whose  limbs  thev  galled 
Stands  in  hia  natlre  manhood,  disenthrallea. 


A  fhout  of  j  *y  f^om  tbe  redeemed  is  sent; 

Ten  thousand  hamlets  swell  the  hymn  of  thanks  ; 

Our  rivers  roll  eiultiog,  and  their  banks 
Send  up  bosannas  to  tbe  firmament. 

Fields,  where  the  bondman's  toll 
Nu  more  shall  trench  tbe  soil, 
Seem  now  to  bask  in  a  serener  day  ; 

The  meadow  birds  sing  sweeter,  and  tbe  airs 
Of  Heaven  with  more  caressing  softness  play, 

Welcoming  man  to  librrty  like  theirs. 
A  glory  clothes  the  Und  from  sea  to  sea, 
For  the  great  land  and  all  its  coaste  are  free. 

Within  tbat  land  wert  thou  enthroned  of  Iftte, 
And  they  by  whom  the  nation's  laws  were  made, 
And  they  who  fill  its  judgment^seats,  obeyed 

Tby  mandatei  rigid  as  the  will  of  fare. 
Fierce  men  bt  thy  ri^bt  hand, 
With  gesture  of  command, 

Gave  fonb  the  word  that  none  might  dare  f^ainsay; 
And  grave  and  reverend  ones,  who  loved  thee  not, 

Shrank  from  thy  presence,  and  in  blank  dismay, 
Gboked  down,  nnuttered,  tbe  rebellious  tbonght; 

While  meaner  cowards,  mingled  with  thy  train, 

Proved,  from  the  book  of  God,  thy  right  to  reign. 

Great  as  thou  wert,  agid  feared  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  wrath  of  God  o'ertook  thee  in  thy  pride : 
Thou  siit'st  a  ghnstly  shadow;  by  thy  side 
Thy  once  strong  arms  bang  nerveless  evermore. 
And  they  who  quailed  but  now 
Before  tby  lowering  brow 
Devote  thy  memory  to  scorn  and  shame, 

And  scoflf  at  the  pale,  powerless  thing  thou  art 
And  they  who  ruled  in  ihine  imperial  name, 

Subdued,  and  standing  sullenly  apart. 
Scowl  at  the  bonds  that  overlbrew  ihy  reign, 
And  sbattered  at  a  blow  tbe  prisoner's  chain. 
Well  was  thy  doom  deserved ;  thou  didst  not  qpare 
Life's  teuderest  ties,  but  cruelly  didst  part 
Husbaod  and  wife,  and  from  the  mother's  heart 
Didst  wrest  her  children,  deaf  to  shriek  and  prayer: 
Thy  Inner  lair  became 
The  haunt  of  guilty  shame  ; 
Thy  lasb^ropped  blood  ;  the  murderer,  .at  thy  8i4e, 
Showed  his  red  handi,  nor  feared  the  vengeance  due. 
Thou  didst  sow  earth  with  crimes,  and,  far  and  wide, 
A  harvest  of  uncounted  mueries  grew, 
!  Until  the  measure  of  thy  sins  at  last 
Was  full,  and  tben  the  avenging  bolt  was  cast. 

Go,  then,  accursed  of  God^  and  take  thy  place 
With  baleful  memories  of  the  elder  time, 
With  maqy  a  wasting  pest,  and  namekss  crime, 

And  bloody  war  that  tbiuned  tbe  human  racej 
With  the  Black  Death,  whose  way 
Through  wailing  cities  lay, 

Worship  of  Moloch ,  tyrannies  that  built 
The  Pyramids,  and  cruel  creeds  tbat  taught 

To  avenge  a  fancied  guiU  by  deeper  guilt — 
Death  at  the  stake  to  those  that  held  them  not. 

Lo,  the  foul  phantoms,  silent  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  flown  ages,  part  to  yield  thee  room. 

I  see  the  better  jears  that  hasten  by, 

OHrr>  thee  back  into  tbat  shadowy  p«8t, 
Wheie,  in  tbe  dusty  spaces,  void  and  vast^ 

The  greves  of  those  whom  thou  hast  murdered  lie. 
The  alave-pen,  through  whose  door 
Thy  viotims  pass  no  more, 

Is  there,  and  there  shall  the  grim  block  remain 
At  which  the  slavu  was  sold  ;  while  at  thy  feet 

Seoerges  and  engines  of  reetraiat  and  pain 
Moulder  and  rust  by  tbine  eternal  seat. 

There,  'mid  the  symbols  that  proclaim  thy  crimef, 

Dwell  thon,^a  warniug  to  the  coming  times. 

^AtUmtk  Monthly. 
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IN  THE  HXML00K8. 
(OoMlvdad  tern  HSe  fiS5.) 

I  fMMB  OB  thioagh  the  old  Barkpeeliog,  bow 
thrwding  an  old  cow- path  or  ao  overgrowii 
wood-road ;  oow  cbnbering  over  aoft  and  de-' 
mjed  logs,  or  foroiog  my  waj  tbroagh  a  oot- 
work  of  briers  and  hazel ;  oow  eotertog  a 
perfeoi  bower  of  wild  cherry,  beach  aid  soft 
naple ;  bow  emergiog  iato  a  little  grassy  laae^ 
goldoB  with  hmtteroiips  or  white  with  daiaeii, 
or  wading  waist  deep  io  the  red  raspberry 
hosliea. 

Whir !  whir !  whir  I  and  a  brood  of  half- 
growQ  Piirtridges  start  up  like  an  explosion,  a 
km  paoea  from  me,  aod,  soattering,  disappear 
ia  the  boshes  on  all  sides.  Let  me  sit  down 
bera  behind  this  screen  of  ferns  and  briers,  and 
hear  this  wild  hen  of  the  woods  call  together 
her  brood.  Have  yon  observed  at  whatan  early 
age  tho  Partridge  ties  ?  Nature  seems  to  con- 
oeBtrate  her  eoeigies  on  the  wine,  making  the 
nfety  of  the  bird  a  point  to  be  *  looked  after 
list  j  and  while  the  body  is  oovered  with  down, 
and  no  signs  of  feathers  are  visi^ile,  the  wing- 
quills  aproQt  and  nnfold,  and  in  an  inoredibly 
short  time  the  yoasg  make  fair  headway  in 
flying. 

The  same  rapid  deyelopment  of  wing  may  be 
observed  in  ohiokens  and  turkeys,  bat  not  in 
water  fowls,  or  in  birds  that  nre  safely  boosed  in 
the  nest  till  full  fledged.  The  other  day,  by  a 
brook,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  young  Sandpiper, 
a  most  beautifal  oreature,  enveloped  in  a  soft 
gmy  down,  swift  and  nimble,  and  apparently  a 
week  or  two  old,  but  with  no  signs  of  plumage 
either  of  body  or  wing.  And  it  needed  none, 
for  it  escaped  me  by  taking  to  the  water  as 
readily  as  if  it  had  flown  with  wings. 

Hark  I  there  arises  over  there  in  the  brush 
a  sof^  persuasive  oooing,  a  sound  so  subtile  and 
wild  and  onobtrosive  that  it  requires  the  most 
alert  and  watchful  ear  to  hear  it.  How  gentle 
and  solicitous  and  full  of  yearning  love  I  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  mother  ben.  Presently  a  taint, 
timid  *^  Feap  V*  which  almost  eludes  the  ear, 
is  heard  in  various  directions,— ihe  young  re- 
sponding. As  no  danger  seems  near^  the  cooing 
<tt  the  parent  bird  is  soon  a  very  audible  duok- 
iog  eali|  and  the  young  move  cautiously  in  the 
direction.  Let  me  step  never  so  oarefuUy 
from  my  hiding  plaoe,  and  all  sonnds  instantly 
eease^  and  I  searob  in  vain  for  either  parent  or 
young. 

*  The  Partridge  (Bana$d  umbeliui^  is  one  of 
our  most  native  and  oharaoteristic  b'r^«.  The 
woods  seem  good  to  be  in  where  I  ixkd  biro. 
He  gives  a  habitable  air  to  the  forest,  and  one 
feels  as  if  the  rightful  occupant  was  really  at 
home.  The  woods  where  I  do  not  find  him 
seem  to  want  something,  as  if  sufftiriog  from 
some  neglect  of  natore.  And  then  he  is  such  a 
splendid  bocceis,  so  hardy  and  vigorous*     I 


think  he  ei^oys  the  cold  and  the  snow.  Hiswingi 
seem  to  rustle  with  more  fervency  in  midwinttf  • 
If  the  snow  falls  very  fast,  and  promises  a  heavy 
storm,  he  will  complacently  sit  down  and  allow 
himself  to  be  snowed  under.  Approaohing  him 
at  such  times,  he  suddenly  bursts  out  of  the 
snow  at  your  feet,  scattering  the  flakes  in  all  di« 
reotions,  and  goes  humming  away  through  the 
woods  like  a  bombshell, — a  picture  of  native 
spirit  and  success. 

His  drum  is  one  of  the  most  welcome  and 
beautiful  sounds  of  spring.  Scarcely  have  the 
trees  showed  their  buds,  when,  in  the  still  April 
mornings,  or  toward  nightfall,  you  hear  the  hum 
of  his  devoted  wings.  He  selects  not  as  you 
would  predict,  a  dry  and  re8inou3  log,  but  a  de- 
cayed aad  crumbling  one,  seeming  to  give  the 
preference  to  old  oak  logs  that  are  partially 
blended  with  the  soil.  If  a  log  to  his  taste  can- 
not  be  found,  he  sets  up  his  altar  on  a  rock, 
which  becomes  resonant  beneath  his  fervent 
blows.  Have  you  seen  the  Partridge  drum  ? 
It  is  the  next  thing  to  catching  a  woasel  asleep, 
thoiigh  by  much  caution  and  tact  it  may  be 
done,  He  does  net  hug  the  log,  but  stands 
very  erect,  expands  bis  ru£f,  gives  two  intro- 
ductory blows, ^pauses  half  a  second,  and  then 
resumes,  striking  faster  and  &8ter  till  the  sound 
becomes  a  oonrinnous,  unbroken  whir,  th^  whole 
lasting  leas  than  half  a  minute.  The  tips  of 
his  wings  barely  brush  the  log,  so  that  the 
sound  is  produced  rather  by  the  force  of  the 
blows  upon  the  air  and  upon  his  own  body  as  io 
flying.  One  log  will  be  used  for  many  years, 
though  not  by  the  same  drummer.  It  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  a  temple,  and  held  io  great  respect. 
The  bird  always  approaches  it  on  foot,  and 
leaves  it  in  the  same  quiet  manner,  unless 
rudely  disturbed.  He  is  very  cunning,  though 
his  wit  is  not  profound.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
approach  him  by  stealth ;  you  will  try  many 
times  before  succeeding ;  but  seem  to  pass  by 
him  in  a  great  hurry,  making  all  the  noiae  pos^ 
siblo,  and  with  plumage  furled  he  stands  as 
immovable  as  a  knot,  allowing  you  a  good  view 
and  a  good  shot  if  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Passing  along  one  of  the  old  hark  peelers' 
roads  which  wander  aimlessly  about,  I  am  at- 
tracted by  a  singularly  brilliant  and  emphatic 
warble,  proceeding  from  the  low  bushes,  and 
quickly  suggesting  the  voice  of  the  Maryland 
Yellow-Throat.  Presently  the  siiger  hopa 
up  on  a  dry  twig,  and  gives  me  a  good  view. 
Lead-colored  head  and  neck,  becoming  nearly 
black  on  the  breast ;  clear  olive  green  back,  and 
yellow  belly.  From  his  habit  of  keeping  near 
the  ground,  even  hopping  upon  it  occasionally, 
I  know  him  to  be  a  Ground  Warbler ;  from  his 
dark  breast  the  ornithologist  has  added  th# 
expletive  Mourning,  hence  the  Mourning 
GFround*  Warbler. 

Of  this  bird  both  Wilson  and  Audubon  con- 
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fdftdecl  their  comparatiTe  ignorance,  neither 
ever  having  seen  its  nest  or  become  acquainted 
with  its  haunts  and  general  habits.  Its  song  is 
quite  striking  and  novel 'though  its  voice  at  once 
suggests  the  class  of  Warblers,  to  which  it  be- 
longs. It  is  very  shy  and  wary,  6ying  but  a  few 
feet  at  a  time,  and  studiously  concealing  itself 
from  your  view.  I  discover  but  one  pair  here. 
The  female  has  food  in  her  beak,  but  carefully 
avoids  betraying  the  locality  of  her  nest.  The 
Ground- Warblers  all  have  one  notable  feature, 
— very  beautiful  legs,  as  white  and  delicate  as 
if  they  had  always  worn  silk  stockings  and  satin 
slippers.  High  tree  Warblers  have  dark  brown 
or  black  legs  and  more  brilliant  plumage^  but 
lees  muT^ical  ability. 

The  Chestnut- Sided  belongs  to  the  latter 
class.  He  is  quite  common  in  these  woods,  as 
in  all  the  woods  about.  '  He  is  one  of  the  rarest 
and  handsomest  of  the  Warblers;  his  white 
breast  and  throat,  chestnut  sides,  and  yellow 
crown  show  conspicuously.  Audubon  did  not 
know  his  haunts,  and  had  never  seen  his  nest 
or  known  any  naturalist  who  had.  Last  year 
I  found  the  nest  of  one  in  an  uplying  beech- 
wood,  in  a  low  bush  near  the  roadside,  where 
cows  passed  and  browsed  daily.  Things  went 
on  smoothly  till  the  Cow  Bunting  stole  her 
egg  into  it,  when  other  mishaps  followed, 
and  the  nest  was  soon  empty.  A  character- 
istic attitude  of  the  male  during  this  season 
is  a  slight  drooping  of  the  wings,  and  tail  a  lit- 
tle elevated,  which  gives  him  a  very  smart  ban- 
tam-like appearance.  His  song  is  fine  and 
hurried,  and  not  much  of  itself,  but  has  its 
place  in  the  general  chorus. 

A  far  sweeter  strain,  falling  on  the  ear  with 
the  true  sylvan  cadence,  is  that  of  the  Black- 
Throated  Green-backed  Warbkr,  whom  I  meet 
at  various  f  oiuts.  He  has  no  superiors  among 
the  true  Sylvia.  His  song  is  very  plain  and 
simple,  but  remarkably  pure  and  tender,  and 
might   be   indicated   by  straight   lines,   thus, 

\/ ;  the  first  two  marks  rep- 

rerenting  two  sweet,  silvery  notes,  in  the  same 
pitch  of  voice,  and  quite  unaccented  ;  the  latter 
marks  the  concluding  notes,  wherein  the  tone 
and  inflection  are  changed.  The  throat  and 
breast  of  the  male  are  a  rich  black,  like  velvet, 
his  face  yellow,  and  hid  back  a  yellowish  green. 

Beyond  the  old  Barkpeeling,  where  the  woods 
are  mingled  hemlock,  beech  and  birch,  the  Ian 
guid  midsummer  note  of  the  Black- throated 
Blue- Back  falls  on  my  ear.  '^Twea,  twea, 
twea-e-e!"  in  the  upward  slide,  and  with  the 
peculiar  zing  of  certain  insects,  but  not  desti- 
tute of  a  certain  plaintive  cadence.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  languid,  unhnrried  sounds  in  all  the 
woods.  I  feel  like  reclining  upon  the  dry  leaves 
at  once.  Ajidubon  says  be  has  never  heard 
his  love-song;  but  this  is  all  the  love-song  he 
has,  and  he  ia  evidently  a  very  plain  hero  with 


his  little  brown  mistress.  He  is  not  the  bird 
you  would  send  to  tho  princess  to  '<  cheep  and 
twitter  twenty  million  loves  ;"  she  would  go  to 
sleep  while  be  was  piping.  He  assuodes  few  atti- 
tudes, and  is  not  a  bold  and  striking  gymnast, 
lik^  many  of  his  kindred.  He  has  a  preference 
for  dense  woods  of  beech  and  maple,  moves  slow- 
ly amid  the  lower  branches  and  smaller  growths, 
keeping  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  repeating  now  and  then  his  listless,  indolent 
strain.  His  back  and  crown  are  dark  blue ; 
his  throat  and  breast,  black  ;  his  belly,  pare 
white ;  and  he  has  a  white  spot  on  each 
wing. 

Here  and  there  I  meet  the  Blaek  and  White 
Creeping- Warbler,  whose  fine  strain  reminds 
me  of  hair  wire.  It  is  uc questionably  the 
finest  bird-song  to  be  heard.  Few  inaeel 
strains  will  compare  with  it  in  this  respect; 
while  it  has  none  of  the  harsh,  brassy  char- 
acter of  the  latter,  being  very  delicate  and 
tender. 

That  sharp,  interrupted,  but  still  continiied 
warble,  which,  before  one  has  learned  to  dis- 
criminate closely,  he  is  apt  to  confound  with  the 
Red  eyed  Vireo's,  is  that  of  the  Solitary  Warb- 
ling Vireo,— a  bird  slightly  larger,  much  rarer, 
and  with  a  loader,  less  cheerful  and  happy 
strain.  I  see  him  hopping  along  lengthwise 
of  the  limbs,  and  note  the  orange  tinge  of  his 
breast  and  sides  and  the  white  circle  around 
his  eye.  •- 

But  the  declining  sun  and  the  deepening  shad- 
ows admonish  me  that  this  ramble  must  be 
brought  to  a  close,  even  though  only  the  leading 
characters  in  this  chorus  of  forty  songsters  have 
been  described,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
venerable  old  woods  explored.  In  a  secluded 
swampy  corner  of  the  old  Barkpeeling,  where  I 
find  the  great  purple  orchis  in  bloom,  artd  where 
the  foot  of  man  or  beast  seems  never  to  have  trod, 
I  linger  long,  contemplating  the  wonderful  dis- 
play of  lichens  and  mosses  that  overrun  both 
the  smaller  and  the  larger  growths.  Every 
bush  and  branch  and  sprig  is  dressed  up  in  the 
most  rich  and  fantastic  of  liveries ;  and,  crown- 
ing all,  the  long  bearded  moss  festoons  the 
branches  or  sways  gracefully  from  the  limbs. 
£ivery  twig  looks  a  century  old,  though  green 
leaves  tip  the  end  of  it.  A  young  yellow 
birch  has  a  venerable,  patriarch ial  look,  and 
seems  ill  at  ease  under  such  premature  honors. 
A  decayed  hemlock  is  draped  as  if  by  hands  for 
some  solemn  festival. 

Mounting  toward  the  upland  again,  I  pause 
reverently  as  the  hush  and  stillness  of  twilight 
come  upon  the  woods.  It  is  the  sweetest, 
ripest  hour  of  the  day.  And  as  the  Hermit's 
evening  hymn  goes  up  from  the  deep  solitude 
below  me,  I  experience  that  serene  exaltation 
of  sentiment  of  which  music,  literature  and  re- 
ligion are  bet  the  faint  types  and  symbols. 
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SIXTH    MOKTH. 


lUiB  dariflg  some  porMon  of 
tbe  24  hoars, 

Rain  »H  or  nearlj  all  day,... 

Cloo<ij,  witfaoot  storms,^.... 

Clear,  In  the  ordiuary  ac- 
ceptation of  tbe  term....... 


riVPIftATOBI,  EAIir,  DBATBS, 
AC. 

Meaa  temperature  of  6tb 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Higbesi  do.  doriog   month, 

Loiredt    do.      do.      do. 

Raio  dariof  the  month, 

Deaths  during  the  month, 
being  for  4  cor  rent  weeks 
for  1865,  ftttd  5  for  1866, 


1865. 


12  days. 

I  " 
6     " 

II  " 


30 


II 


1865. 


76.73 

93  00 

64.00     " 

4.75  in. 


deg 


1296 


1866. 


11  days. 
0  *« 
3       " 


16 


u 


30 


fi 


1866. 


73.00  deg. 
95.00    " 
67.00     «♦ 
2.96  in. 


1072 


Arerage  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
6tb  month  for  the  past  9evmUy-9ix 
years, 

Highest  menn  of  do.  daring  that  entire 
perioU,   1828-1831 

Lowest  do.        do.         do.     1816 


71.57  deg. 

7700    " 
64  00     " 
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COMrARI80!l   or   BATH. 

186>. 

First  month  I  3.61  inch. 

Second  month... 
Tbird  month 

Fonrth  month "2.83     «« 

Fifti  month 7.21     " 

8iitb  month 1^4.75     << 


loo  7 

..    I  3.61  iuci 
...     5.83     » 


^ 

1866. 

3.14  inch. 

6.61 

2.15 

2.93 

4.68 

2.96 

22.47  " 


Totals  for  the  first  six 
months  of  each  year.  28  94  " 

Tbe  month  nader  reriew  for  tbe  present  year  shows 
s  mean  of  about  three  and  three-quarters  degrees  lebs 
than  that  of  last,  with,  however,  an  excess  of  ex- 
irenutj  as  also  an  excess  of  a  degree  nnd  a  half 
above  tbe  aperagt  for  tbe  past  seventy* six  years.  It 
nifty  also  be  observed  there  is  a  diminution  in  tbe 
quantity  of  rain  during  the  six  months  of  this  year, 
KS  compared  with  last. 

PfliLADBtrHiA,  7th  mo.  2d,  1866.       J.  M.  Ellu. 
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INDIAN  SAQACIXr. 

It  is  said  that  an  [iidiao,  apoo  his  return  to 
his  hut,  one  day,  diso(Dvered  that  his  venisoD, 
which  hnd  been  hang  up  to  dry,  had  been  stolen. 
He  went  to  look  for  the  robber,  and  met  some 
persons,  of  whom  he  inquired  if  they  had  seen 
a  little,  old,  white  man,  with  a  short  gun,  and 
accompanied  by  a  sro^ill  dog  with  a  bob- tail. 
They  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and  the  Indian 
assured  them  that  the  man,  thus  described,  had 
stolen  his  venison.  They  desired  to  be  informed 
how  he  was  able  to  give  such  a  mioote  de- 
scription of  a  perdon  he  had  not  seen.  The 
Indian  inswered  thos  : — ^**  The  thief,  I  know  is 


a  little  man,  by  his  having  made  a  pile  of  stones 
to  reach  the  m€tX  from  the  height  I  hung  it, 
standing  ou  the  ground  ;  that  he  is  an  old  man, 
I  know  by  his  short  steps,  which  I  have  traced 
over  the  dead  leaves  in  the  woods  j  that  he  is  m 
white  man,  I  know  by  his  turning  out  his  toes 
when  he  walks,  which  an  Indian  never  does ; 
his  gnn  I  know  to  be  short,  by  the  mark 
which  the  muzsle  made  by  rubbing  the  bark  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  leaoed ;  that  the  dog  is 
small,  I  know  by  his  tracks  ;  and  that  he  has  m 
bob-tail,  I  discovered  by  the  mark  of  it  in  the 
dust  where  he  was  sitting  at  the  time  his 
master  was  taking  down  the  meat. 

ITEMS. 

On  the  evening  of  tbe  4tb  inst.  a  disastrous  lire 
occurred  at  Portland,  Maine.  Tbe  conflagration 
swept  through  the  city,  destroying  everything  in  its 
tmclc  for  a  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Half  tbe  city 
is  represented  to  have  been  destroyed.  Some  fifty 
buildings  were  blown  op  in  tbe  endeavor  to  check 
the  range  of  tbe  fire.  All  tbe  banks  and  newspaper 
offices  and  nearly  all  tbe  business  portion  of  tbe 
city  were  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  About  two 
thousand  boildings  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 

The  cholera  has  quite  disappeared  from  quarantine 
at  New  York,  and  but  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
that  city,  or  in  tbe  country  generally,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  extreme  heat  of  the  weather. 

CosGRBSB. — In  tbe  Senate  a  bill  was  reported  from 
the  select  committee  on  the  reconstruction  of  tbe 
levees  of  tbe  Mississippi  river,  makiog  an  appropria- 
tion for  tbe  repair  and  reconstruction  of  tbe  levees  of 
that  river  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
also  for  tbe  general  improvem«nt  of  the  river.  A  re- 
port was  made  from  tbe  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreement  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe  subject  of 
tbe  Paris  Exposition.  The  committee  struck  out  tbe 
words  in  coin  which  were  in  the  Senate  bill,  after  all 
appropriations,  and  thus  amended  ibe  bill  goes  to 
the  Presideut.  A  report  was  made  from  the  ccmmit- 
tee  of  conference  on  tbe  disagreeing  votes  on  tbe 
Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  and  was  agreed  to.  The 
report  sustains  tbe  Senate  propositions  rtlative  to 
the  South  Carolina  lands  occupied  by  f  eedmen. 
It  authorizes  the  assistant  comoiis^riouers  for  Sontb 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  determine  tbe  validity  of 
all  titles  of  lands  claimed  under  General  Sherman's 
special  field  orders,  and  to  give  each  pirson  having 
a  valid  claim  a  warrant  on  the  direct  tax  commis- 
sioners for  South  Carolina  for  twenty  acres  of  land, 
which  will  entitle  bim  a  lease  for  six  ^ears,  at  tbe 
eod  of  which  time,  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing one  dollar  aud  fifty  cents  per  acre,  a  certificate 
ofsalemaybe  obtaioed.  Upon  tbe  completion  of 
transfers  of  these  lanes,  tbe  former  owners  shall 
have  restored  to  them  tbe  lands  occupied  under 
General  Sherman's  order.  Tbe  joint  resuintion  an* 
thorizing  the  purchase  of  the  law  library  of  the  late 
J.  M.  Pettigrew,  of  South  Carolina,  whs  passed. 
The  House  amendments  lo  tbe  Senate  bill  to  prevent 
smuggling,  were  concurred  in.  The  Indian  appro- 
priation bill  was  taken  up.  Tbe  amendment  trans- 
ferring the  bureau  to  the  control  of  ibe  War  Depart- 
ment, was  rejected,  after  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
A  resolution  cafling  on  ihe  President  for  information 
as  to  the  number  of  American  vessels  destroyed  by 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  China  during  the  last  year,  and 
whether  any  additional  legislation  is  needed  for  the 
protection  of  American  Interests  In  that  quarter. 
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H0U8B. — A  bill  WM  iotrodaced  eBtabliahing  con- 
ditloDB  for  the  admission  of  thcc  States  of  NoTa 
Scotia,  New  Branswick,  Canada  East  and  Canada 
We6t|  and  for  the  organii^ition  of  TerritorinI  goTern- 
Bwnto.  Referred  to  the  Gomrailtee  on  Foreign  Af> 
•lairs. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  Freenmen's  Bureau  Bill  was  egreed  to.  The 
Committee  of  Conft-rence  on  the  Tax  bill  made  a 
report,  which  was  agreed  to.  This  bill  has  now 
passed  both  Houses  and  goes  to  the  President. 
The  amount  of  income  exempt  from  taxation  remains 
at  six  hundred  dollars.  The  Tariff  bill  was  several 
times  under  discnssion^  but  has  not  yet  reached  a 
eenclnsion. 

Thb  Indtan8.~D.  N.  Cooley,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affuirs,  hHS  received  a  telegram  from  B.  B. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  Laramie  commission,  dated 
ftt  Fort  Laramie,  June  29,  1866,  which  annonnc(>s 
that  a  satisfactory  treaty  has  been  concluded  with 
the  Sioux  and  Clieyenne  Indians.  The  repreeenta- 
tion  was  large,  and  the  Indians  manifested  a  cordial 
feeling  toward  the  GoTernment  and  its  agents.        1 

Turn  Fbbbdmbn. — F.  D.  Sewall,  Inspector  General 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  submitted  bis  report 
of  affairs  in  some  portion  of  Marylnnd  and  Virginia. 

At  BaltimoYe  much  service  has  been  rendered  to 
freedmen  in  assisting  them  to  settle  their  contracts, 
collect  their  wages,  and  instructing  them  in  their 
rights  and  obligations  as  citizens.  In  the  counties 
of  Maryland  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  General  Sewall 
bad  frequent  interviews  with  both  white  and  colored 
oitisens.  The  Freedmen  are  industriously  at  work 
at  remunerative  wages,  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
idleness  among  them  in  that  section,  as  laborers 
are  in  demand.  The  negroes  are  generally  well 
treated,  except  by  a  class  of  dissolute  and  lawless 
young  men,  whose  acts  are  discountenanced  by  the 
better  classes.  Last  winter  a  number  of  school 
houses  and  a  few  churches  used  by  freedmen  were 
destroyed,  but  no  outrages  of  that  kind  have  been 
committed  recently.  In  the  northwestern  part  of 
'  Maryland  the  freedmen  represent  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  population,  and  no  difficulties  between  the 
whites  and  blacks  have  lately  occurred.  The  Freed- 
men in  that  section  are  general  engaged  in  agri* 
cultural  pursuits,  and  are  an  industrious,  frugal,  and 
well-disposed  class  of  people.  In  West  Virginia  the 
colored  population  is  small,  and  the  ft-eedmen  enjoy 
their  rights  and  are  as  well  protected  as  the  same 
class  of  people  in  the  North.  Schools  are  in  successful 
operation  in  different  portions  of  the  district,  and 
no  hostility  toward  the  teachers  has  recently  been 
manifested. 

S.  N.  Clark,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau,  reports 
discouragingly  of  the  state  of  St.  Mary's  and  Cal- 
Vfrt  Counties,  Maryland,  except  that  he  found  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  colored  people  owners  and 
lessees  of  land.  Laborers  wages  are  $5  per  month 
for  women,  and  $12  and  $18  for  men  with  rations 
and  quarters.  No  schools  have  yet  been  established, 
and  great  opposition  would  be  made  to  them.  The 
apprenticing  of  colored  children  has  been  carried 
to  a  large  extent,  and  the  civil  rights  bill  is  quite 
disregarded. 

Col.  Palmer,  agent  of  the  Bureau,  is  making  a 
thorough  investigation  of  affairs  in  West  Tennessee. 
He  reports  that  the  freedmen  are  generally  well 
treated  by  their  emplo/ers  ;  that  it  would  be  some- 
thing rare  to  find  an  idle  negro,  and  t^at  the  relations 
between  white  and  black  are  much  better  than  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  Schools  and  church'^s 
are  springin|f  up  everywhere  for  the  use  of  the  freed- 
men, while  m  some  counties  such  a  thing  as  va- 


grancy is  unknown.  The  average  pay  of  the  colored 
folks,  which  planters  cheerfully  give,  is  $143  per  year, 
house  room,  rations  and  medicine.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  freedmen,  however,  are  narking  on 
shares,  the  contract  allowing  them,  where  ihey  give 
nothing  but  their  services,  one- third  of  the  crop. 
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I1C8S0NS  ON  OUR  GOMMO.N    80N0  BlRfXS— TIclieto  Ibr  a 
J    counw  of  Eight  Lesaont,  |S  00  each.    Liberal  redoctioB  to 
SclMx>l8  and  ClawM  of  over  fifty  p«*nonii. 
Addren  Qeacs  Ahva  Lawn, 

*                                          Care  of  Bdvard  FARRisa, 
e  16  8». 800  Areh  Bt.,  rhtlada. 

LX)R  SALK,  at  Office  of  meads'  InteWgencer,  1 M  N.  Seventh  8t 

r                                                                     MOjgfiec.  BifmaO. 

Joamal of  John  Oomly $200  $240 

•«          JoknWoolman 100  1» 

**           Uugh  Judge 100  1  » 

Friends' Mleoellany,  II  Tolf 800  980 

Oobani*e  Review r 60  96 

Wurkt  of  Isaac  PenniDgton 5  00  6  00 

CooTenatlons,  fte.,  by  Tboe  Story ••  •  •  •     1  00  1  90 

History  of  Delaware  Gounty 800  8  08 

Toetaiuent— Harot's  Kdition 100  140 

Letters  by  Aun  Wilson 76  00 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 60  60 

Lav's  Address  to  fbe  derffy 40  60 

BTenings  with  Jobn  Woolnian 60  80 

The  Conciliator 20  S6 

The  Children's  Friend 16  90 

PrIscillaCtMiwallader 60  00 

ConTeraation  on  the  Qaeries /SD  40 

BeimonbyWra.  Dewsbury  (1688) 6  8 

Derotlonal  Poetry,  TMtlmonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  faeli, 
Poetry,  Cards,  he.  Ac 

OOtfo. EmoE  Oamx, 

BELLKVCH  VEMALK  IN8TlXUTR^The  «kH  and  Wteter 
Ttirm  of  this  healthfully  and  beautiftilly  located  BOAKDise- 
80BOOL  roR  QiRLS  wlU  commence  lOth  mo.  1st,  1806,  and  doae 
4th  mo.  1%,  1S87.   For  further  iaIbrmatloD  ^ply  fbr  a  Ginnlar  to 

Jamb  P.  Qrahasu,       /  '"»*P*** 
72  tf. AtUeboro'  P.  O^  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

MOORKSfUWN  BOARDIMU  SCHOOL  KOK  GIRLS.— The  next 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  in  suceesafsl  ope- 
ration  for  24  years,  vili  oonunenoe  on  the  first  of  10th  ou».  next, 
aud  euutiiiue  40  weeks.    For  Circulars,  apply  early  to 

Mart  3.  Uppimoott,  I*rincipal, 
830.721  200p Moorestown.  BurUngtoo  Ok,  N.  J. 

CUBKRY  tftONBR8,-<wed  8  bushels  an  hoar.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  oOf  ts  an  hour,)  Carpet  bweeperi.  Wire  Dllh 
Covers,  Cbatiipion  Cog- Wheel  Clothes- Wringers,  ^we  oonsider  them 
the  best  yet  iUTented  for  durability-  and  eooTenience;]  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truxuv  A  Bbaw, 

810a(586     No.  886  (Bight  Airty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Htntb. 

.  KIRNDS'  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  West  Cbeeter,  Pa.— This  s«liouI, 
1  fur  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  8d  of  Ninth  mouth,  1866.  For 
Circulate  address  Cua&lib  Swatvx,  Itina'paL 

RBFBRBNCKS. 
Haludat  Jacksoit,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Climkkt  Bit>i>Li,  Chadd's  Ford,       ** 
Bkocb  Swatnk,  London  Grore,       " 
688  afntf.     Wm.  H.  Jonm^ir.  mwtown, "  

AliTBD^A  Male  TewOier  for  I>eptlbitt  8«iiool,  Woedtaiy, 
N.  J.    One  who  is  a  good  dlscipUnarian,  and  well  qualified 
to  teach  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  Kngltsh  eduoatlona  will 
reeeive  liberal  compensation.    Address,  with  reftnwnee, 

CARLtov  P.  SMKsa,  or 

W«.  Wads  Osjbook, 
6167700. Woodbnryj  N.  J. 

FOR  BALK— A  Taloable  Boarding  School  Pmperty  for  tfirls, 
laTorably  located  In  a  Friends'  neighborhood.  The  school  if 
now  In  tall  and  suooefstnl  operation,  and  offers  a  van  opiNtr* 
tunit;  for  any  well  qualified  Frii>ml.  Any  one  wishing  informsr 
tlon  with  a  rlew  to  purriiaee,  can  (^tain  it  by  addremtim  •*  B.  F." 
ofllve  FrieodB*  lutelllgenoar.  No.  144  N«  Serentb  St.,  Phlihdelplim. 
616  tihvn. 

CKDAR  COTTAGB,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  AtlanOe  City,  N.  J., 
Will  ba  open  for  lbs  rsoeptton  of  guests  after  Seveatfa  mo. 
1st,  1866.    Terms  $16. 
69xt714. M.  B.  CgAHPLn. 

CHKSTBRFIBLD  BOARDINQ  SCHOOL  FOR  B0T8,  situated  o* 
the  Crosfwicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Session  of  this  Institution  will  oommence  ou 
the  31*t  of  6th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $86. 
For  further  particulars  address  Huiry  W.  Rimwat. 

4766 1 8367  pmnsx  pa  in.    Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  BfJ. 
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WORDS  or  BNGOURAGEMENT   FOB   THE    TRIED 

AND  TRIBULATED. 
BT  JOB   800TT. 

I  bave  learned  through  painful  ezperieoce, 
that  however  seemioglj  forsaken,  patience  is 
best  for  me ;  and  that  as  it  has  been  carefully 
abode  in,  the  Lord  my  God  has  never  failed,  in 
due  feason,  to  arise  and  eoosolate  my  soul,  by  the 
lifting  up  of  the  light  of  his  oountenanoe  upon 
me.  I  say,  in  due  seaiouj  because,  though  in 
times  of  deep  probation,  I  have  often  been  ready 
to  think,  his  seasons  of  hiding  himself  from 
me  were  long,  if  not  too  long ;  yet,  I  have  over 
found  that  when  he  has  appeared  again,  a  ful- 
ness of  evidence  has  appeared  with  him,  that 
all  the  sinkings  and  beeetments  attending  his 
seeming  absence,  (unless  I  have  imprudently 
given  way  to  impatienoe,  or  to  sink  below  bope,) 
have  worked  for  my  good,  and  eventually 
wrought  an  increasing  enlargement,  and  very 
often  a  renewed  and  additional  qualification  for 
service.  Then  why  should  I  ever  again  cast 
away  my  cfmjidence,  or  give  way  to  ^ny  degree 
of  distrust  or  impatience  ?  For,  although  it  is 
permitted  in  wisdom,  and  I  conclude  it  must  be 
for  our  improvement,  that  we  are  again  and 
again  so  left,  as  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
we  should  ever  recover  or  revive  again,  yet,  as 
we  have  kept  the  faith,  and  been  preserved  in 
the  patience;  we  have  a^in  been  lifted  up,  as  it 
were,  on  high ;  our  souu  have  been  filled  with 
joy,  and  our  hearts  with  songs  of  gladness. 

Well,  therefore,  may  the  tried  and  painfully 


exercised  soul  still,  under  all,  have  hope;  yea, 
may  he  not  with  experimental  propriety,  even 
hope  agavMi  hope.  For,  when  all  present  feel- 
ing  grounds  of  hope  seem  cut  off,  let  him  ask 
his  own  soul,  Bid  I  ever  before  sink  so  low  as 
not  to  rise  again  ?  Did  the  Lord  ever  so  forsake 
me,  as  not  to  comfort  me,  after  all  ?  Did  he 
ever  hide  himself  from  me  so  long,  as  never  to 
visit  me  again  ?  To  all  these,  and  many  more 
such  like  questions,  the  answer,  on  an  impartial 
retrospection,  must  be  in  the  negative.  Why 
then  should  we,  or  how  can  we  believe  that  the 
present  trial  will  terminate  in  a  final  derelic1ioD| 
or  utter  forsaking  of  us  ?  Oh !  no  :  it  will  not. 
Indeed  it  cannot  so  terminate,  unless  we  first 
forsake  him.  His  covenant,  with  all  the  true 
seed,  is  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  is  as  sure 
with  them,  in  the  night,  as  in  the  day.  His 
covenant  with  the  day,  and  with  the  night,  is  SQ 
sure  that  it  never  will  nor  can  f&il  or  cease. 

Therefore,  0  exercbed  pilgrim  I    stand  fast. 
Keep   the    faith.      Abide   in    the   patience. 
Stand  stilly  and  thou  shalt  surely  see  tne  salva- 
tion of  God.    And  even  in  the  midst  of  thy 
deepest  trials,  thou  mayest,  if  thou  hold  fast  thy 
integrity,  adopt  the  language  of  a  deeply  ex* 
perienced  servant  of  God,  "Why  a^t  thou  oasi; 
down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?     Hope  thou  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet. 
praise  him  for  the  help  of   his  countenance.'^' 
This,  indeed,  is  a  most  consolating  thought,  Audi 
though  my  poor  soul  has,  time  after  time,  beefi* 
so  stripped  and  emptied  of  all  sensible  enjoy- 
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ment  of  divine  cooBolation,  as  almoet  to  give 
over^  to  yield,  and  coBclude,  I  never  more  sboald 
see  good;  yet  I  have  always  foand,  as  I  have 
properly  bowed,  that  thoogb  bitterness,  mourn- 
ing,  and  sorrow,  may  remain  for  a  night,  or  even 
many  days  and  nights,  yet,  in  a  good,  a  pre- 
eioas,  and  seasonable  time,  ''joy  oometh  in  the 
morning."  And,  therefore,  as  I  always,  here- 
tofore, might  have  truly  said  to  my  soul/  how- 
ever depressed,  ''Hope  thon  in  Ood,  for  I  shall 
(not f  perhaps  1  may^  hxxicertainlif  shall,  if  faith- 
ful,) praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  counte- 
nance;" sol  now  conclude,  and  most  assuredly 
believe,  I  henceforward  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  assurance,  adopt  the  same  oonsola- 
ting  language,  in  every  proving  moment,  yet 
for  me  to  pass  through.  Wherefore,  may  I 
ever  have  faith,  hope  and  patience,  and  under 
all,  in  sincerity  say,  Not  my  will;  0  Lord,  but 
thine  be  done.     Amen. 


Some  marmur  when  tbeir  sky  is  clear 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If'one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  heaven  of  bloe ; 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  raj  of  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night." 


■  «>  ■ 


From  "The  Fel1«  of  Sirartbmoor  Hall  and  tbeir  Friendi.** 

About  sixty-eight  or  seventy  years  after  the 
death  of  George  Fox,  the  circumstance  occurred 
which  is  related  in  the  following  letter.  It  is 
deserving  of  notice  in  Quaker  history,  as  mark- 
ing a  change  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
interim  in  the  practice  of  the  Friends,  relative 
to  headstones  in  their  burial  grounds,  inscribed 
with  names  of  the  deceased  and  dates  : — 

LETTER   FROM  BENJAMIN  READ. 

"  bth  mo,,  1852. 

<'  When  my  father,  Thomas  Read,  who  died 
about  thirty  four  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  76, 
Was  about  15  years  of  age,  being  apprenticed 
to  John  Biddle,  of  Whitechapel,  J.  B.  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  remove  a 
wall  ot  part  of  their  burial  ground,  Bunhill 
Fields,  in  order  to  enclose  an  additional  piece 
of  land  purchased  by  the  Society.     On  tak- 
ing down  the  old  wall,  the  footings  of  which 
were  many  feet  deep  below  the  surface,  it  was 
found   expedient  to  remove  the  coffin  which 
contained   the  remains  of  our  worthy  prede- 
cessor, George  Fox.     Whilst  in  the  act  of  dig- 
ging, after  removing    the  headstone,  several 
fragments  of  the  oak  case  which  surrounded  a 
leaden  coffin  were  found,  and  to  one  of  them 
was  attached  a  breast  plate  about  14  inches 
by  10,  on  which  were  engraven  the  initials  of 
the  name,  the  age  and  the  birthplace  of  the 
interred ;  but  the  inscription  was  barely  legi- 
ble.    The  leaden  coffin  was  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition; and  before  it  was  disturbed,  my  father's 


curiosity  was  so  great  that  he  urged  one  of  bis 
fellow- workman  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it, 
near  the  broadest  part,  about  12  inches  by  8, 
so  that  one  side  or  end  answered  for  a  hioge. 
On  raising  this  flap,  the  countenance  of  the 
corpse  appeared  to  be  in  a  perfect  state,  show- 
ing the  features  very  distinctly,  with  the  hair 
over  the  forehead.  As  soon  as  my  father  had 
seen  it,  he  went  in  haste  to  acquaint  his  maateri 
J.  Biddle,  with  the  circumstance,  but  previooB 
to  his  arrival  the  features  became  shape!es8| 
and  very  little  could  be  seen  beside  the  hair 
and  skull.  Some  influential  Friends,  on  hear- 
ing what  had  taken  place,  gave  directions  for 
the  flap  above  mentioned  to  be  securely  sold- 
ered, when  they  fixed  upon  a  place  for  re- 
interment. But  they  would  not  allow  the  heacU 
stone  to  he  put  up  aga  in,  on  whidi  there  was  a  simi- 
lar inscription  to  thai  on  the  breast- plate.  They 
only  suffered  a  small  sCone  about  six  inches 
square,  to  be  built  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
head  of  the  grave,  with  the  initials,  G.  F.,  out 
in  it.  This  stone  I  well  remember  when  a 
child  to  have  seen.  Bbnjn.  Read." 

Let  n6  one  suppose  that  the  change  which 
the  foregoing  letter  indicates  originated  aiuoog 
the  Friends  in  an  absence  of  tenderness  and 
love  towards  deceased  relatives,  or  any  deficiency 
in  reverence  for  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 
'It  was  quite  the  contrary.  They  who  started 
it,  and  they  who  carried  it  out  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  were  assuredly  not  among  those  who 
could  have  been  cold  in  feeling,  or  deficient  in 
reverence; — they  were  not  among  those  who 
slighted  the  beautiful  evidences  of  a  tender, 
loving,  Christian  spirit,  whether  manifested 
towards  departed  or  living  worth.  But  they 
did  not  think  that  it  needed  any  monumental 
stone  to  keep  them  in  remembrance  of  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  those  they  had  loved  and 
reverenced  were  laid.  They  therefore  preferred 
giving  up  the  former  custom,  rather  than  in- 
volve a  danger  which  they  apprehended  was 
likely  to  creep  in — having  doubtless  on  some 
occd  1  ns  felt  the  painfulness  of  remonstrating 
with  relatives  of  deceased  persons  for  attempt- 
ing to  deviate  from  the  prescribed  simplicity 
of  inscription.  Hence,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  they  came  to  the  decision,  to 
which  rich  and  poor  alike  agreed,  to  have  no 
memorial  stone  at  all;  nothing  but  the  simple 
grass- covered  mound, — trusting  to  the  loving 
memory  of  relatives  and  friends  to  know  and 
point  out  the  graves  of  the  departed.  After 
that,  head  stones  were  not  usually  placed  in 
their  burial  grounds ;  but  those  that  had  pre- 
viously been  erected  appear  to  have  remained 
till  the  graves  were  re-opened  for  another  in- 
terment, and  then  they  were  not  replaced. 
That  practice  became  universal  in  all  the  grave- 
yards belonging  to  the  Society  for  more  than 
a  oentnry.    But  at  lengthy  when  old  ohroni- 
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ders,  who  delighted  in  keeping  memorial  reg- 
i«ren  of  departed  Friends  in  their  minds,  died 
olT  and  were  not  succeeded  hj  oibers  equally 
versed  in  such  lore,  the  graves  of  the  eariy 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
family,  were  less  certainly  recognized.  This 
was  often  disappointing  to  strangers,  as  well  as 
to  relatives,  who  wished  to  recall  the  memory 
of  ancestors  or  of  departed  worthies,  whilst 
standing  fay  their  graves.  Hence  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  change,  and  finally  another  change 
took  place,  the  Yearly  Meeting  deciding  that 
those  Friends  who  desired  to  have  small 
memorial  stones  on  the  graves  of  their  rela- 
tives simply  inscribed  with  ^names  and  dates, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  have  it  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  their  respective 
Monthly  Meetings.  But  in  some  places  Friends  j 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  permission,  | 
regarding  it  as  a  modern  innovation,  instead  of, 
as  it  truly  is,  a  return  to  the  practice  of  the 
early  Friends. 

George  Fox's  idea  of  inaugurating  a  Phila- 
delphia Botanic  Garden,  so  much  in  advance, 
as  it  appears,  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  so 
little  as  we  might  suppose  likely  to  be  suggested 
by  bis  own  pursuits,  may  find  a  solution  in  the 
fact  that  Thomas  Law^on,  the  famous  botanist, 
was  his  and  the  S^rthmoor  family's  intimate 
friend.  And  Lawson  was  more  than  a  mere 
botanist;  the  medicinal  proptrtics  of  plants 
claimed  his  especial  attention.  Croese,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
herbalist  in  England ;  and  we  may  remember 
one  of  the  items  copied  from  the  Swarthmoor 
account  book  proves  that  he  gave  the  family  at 
the  Ilall  instruction  in  the  medicinal  use  of 
herbs.  That  George  Fox,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, perceived  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting such  tastes  and  researches  as  his  Phila- 
delphia plan  embraces,  is  no  way  surprising. 
He  wlio  on  another  occasion  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  in  relation  to  education,  that  our  young 
people  of  the  Society  of  Friends  should  be 
taught ''  all  things  civil  and  useful,"  must  have 
had  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  knowledge  and 
intellectual  culture  that  should  be  aimed  at. 

John  Thompson,  of  Hitchin,  in  Hertford- 
shire, one  of  Thomas  Lawson's  descendants, 
has  in  his  possession  numerous  manuscript 
notes,  made  by  his  ancestor  in  his  walking 
tours  throughout  England  in  search  of  plants. 
They  seem  to  have  constituted  a  book  of  botan- 
ical memorinda,  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  :  there  is  a  heading  for  each  county,  and 
he  particularises  where  ne  found  special  plants. 
J.  T.  says  he  can  still  find  around  Hitchen, 
after  the  lapse  of  200  years,  the  same  plants, 
in  the  same  places,  he  specified. 

In  the  fiftn  chapter  some  account  has  been 
given  of  Thomas  liawson's  early  eoanection 


with  Friends,  and  alsa  of  the  religious  works 
he  wrote.  He  became  by  profession  a  literary 
teacher  after  he  resiorned  his  clerical  livino:  at 
Rampside.  In  1658  he  was  married.  We  have 
anaccountoffourof  his  children,  three  daughters 
and  a  son.  Jonah,  who  was  the  youngest  of 
the  four,  died  when  he  was  about  14  years  of 
ago.  Jjk  an  article  entitled  '!  Sei-ious  Remem- 
brancer," which  Thomas  Lawson  wrote  soon 
after  that  event,  he  mentions  him  thus : — ^'  I 
had  an  only  son,  who  though  educated  in  a 
mixed  school,  where  his  progress  exceeded  his 
year^,  was  so  influenced  and  preserved,  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  short  life  I  never 
knew  him  at  variance  with  anyone;  I  never 
knew  tliat  he  uttered  an  oath,  committed  a 
breach  of  truth,  or  ever  sought  to  disguise  its 
simple  and  plain  acknowledgment.  He  was 
grievously  afflicted  with  the  small- pox,  and 
after  we  judged  he  had  passed^  its  height,  un- 
favorable symptoms  recurring,  in  a  few  days 
carried  him  off.  The  nearer  he  drew  to 
his  end,  the  more  he  wished  for  my  company. 
The  night  before  he  died,  one  inquiring  how 
he  was,  he  answered,  'I'm  well, spiritually,  but 
indifferent  in  body.'  Soon  after,  being  affected, 
and  full  of  love  towards  him,  I  said,  'Jonah, 
we  will  talk  of  a  better  mansion^  our  stay  here 
must  be  transient — think  of  that  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  This  world  is  at 
best  a  bitter  sweet,  but  heaven  is  unmixed 
happiness.  Have  God  in  thy  thoughts.'  He 
replied,  'I  am  willing  to  die,  if  it  be  His  plea- 
sure, or  to  live  to  praise  him.'  His  sister  Ruth 
weeping  beside  him,  he  said  to  her,  '  Weep 
not,  sister,  1  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.' 
Not  long  before  his  departure,  he  uttered  these 
words, '  The  time  thou  hast  appointed  for  me 
on  earth  give  me  grace  to  praise  thee.' 

<<  He  expired  the  23d  of  12th  month,  1683. 
Notwithstanding  that  his  bodily  distress  was 
extremely  great,  be  never  in  the  course  of  his 
illness  dropped  an  inconsiderate  or  impatient 
word,  which  with  his  many  affecting  and  tender 
sentiments,  wrought  in  me  su^h  a  frame  of 
spirit,  that  I  could  freely  commend  him  to  the 
Lord,  in  much  confidence  of  his  future  happi- 
ness. I  wish  I  may  never  forget  the  fioishine 
of  his  course,  nor  do  I  ever  remember  it  but  I 
am  bettered  by  its  reflections."    Dated  1684. 

The  sister  Ruth  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  was  Thomas  Lawson's  eldest  daughter. 
Several  of  her  letters  written  in  Latin  are  still 
extant.  Her  marriage  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  her  father,  whose  annoyance  was  increased 
by  the  blame  that  some  individuals  belonging 
ta  the  same  meeting  were  disposed  to  oast  on 
him.  The  circumstances  are  developed  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  copied  from  the 
original  in  the  possession  of  John  Thompson. 
It  is  dated  1686,  and  was  written  on  the  oo- 
casijn  of  a  letter  arriving  from  George  Fox^ 
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vbioh  alluded  to  the  importance  of  '^  healing 
breaches  and  restoring  brotherly  love/'  Id 
order  to  attain  that  end,  Thomas  Lawso'n 
said  he  must  speak  out,  and  show  to  those  who 
had  been  blamine  him  the  injustice  of  their 
censures.    And  thus  he  wrote  : — 

*<  Friends, — I  must  for  unity  [sake*]  speak 
something  in  answer  to  the  charees  contained 
in  your  letter,  which  with  much  diligence  hath 
been  dispersed,  even,  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba/ 
as  I  may  say. 

<'  You  say  I  was  faulty  in  the  concern  of  the 
marriage  of  Christopher  Yeats  and  my  daughter 
Buth,  in  encouraging  the  same,  and  not  show- 
ing my  utter  dislike  thereunto,  and  in  not  res- 
training her  to  my  utmost. 

'<  I  answer : — When  first  he  mentioned  the 
thing,  I  said  such  marriages  were  unequal,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  settled  in  our  Church, 
grounded  en  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  which  I 
would  not  deviate  from  ;  and  that  I  would  not 
join  my  daughter  to  that  which  for  conscience 
sake  I  had  forsaken.  That  he  might  not  think 
I  denied  him  on  earthly  accounts,  I  said  if  be 
were  the  greatest  prebend  in  Carlisle  he  should 
have  this  answer ;  and  from  this  I  never  varied 
in  word  or  thought.  The  next  morning  I  spake 
to  her,  and  perceiving  he  had  got  some  place 
in  her  affections,  I  put  her  in  miud  of  her  duty, 
and  by  many  arguments,  mixed  with  much 
sharpness,  I  endeavored  to  quench  the  same. 
After  that,  when  she  went  to  the  meeting  at  Shap, 
I  commonly  went  with  hef,  to  prevent  their  meet- 
ing. My  endeavors  not  being  prevalently  answer- 
able to  my  mind,  I  sent  her  to  Thomas  Cowens 
(Lancaster,)  where  she  continued  a  pretty  con- 
siderable time ;  withal  writing  to  Margaret  Fox 
and  acquainting  her  with  the  concern,  and  with 
my  great  dissatisfaction,  of  which  she  can  tes- 
tify to  this  day.  She  and  others  there  en- 
deavored to  alienate  her  affections  from  him, 
and  I  wrote  letters  to  her  there ;  as  (I  also  did) 
when  she  was  at  home,  and  I  had  occasion  to 
go  abroad,  when  I  would  leave  her  a  letter  so 
to  touch  her,  as  that  in  my  absence  she  ipight 
not  be  ensnared.  Truth  I  wrote  to  a  tittle; 
though  indeed  I  now  want  the  words  which  love 
and  trouble  then  made  me  even  abound  with. 
If  any  question  the  truth  hereof,  the  letters  I 
believe  are  yet  extant. 

'*  What  should  I  have  done  [that  I  have  not 
done?]  I  am  not  a  man-hater,  who  by  pre- 
tence could  clap  her  into  the  ship  of  Turk  or 
Pagan,  and  *  let  her  sink  or  swim,'  as  one  of 
you  said.  And  you  have  also  said,  that  months 
after  the  affair  commenced,  I  admitted  Uhe 
proud  Christopher  Yeats'  into  my  house,  pre*- 
tending  him  to  be  my  scholar,  which  was  no 
little  encouragement  to  them. 

'<  I  answer.  John  Blakoing,  coming  to  our 
town,  said  to  me,  *  Shap  Friends  blame  thee 
much,8aying  thou  art  rough  in  thy  proceedings; 


if  thou  blames  thy  wife,  and  threatens  to  disin- 
herit thy  daughter,  I  would  not  have  thee  to 
do  so,  only  keep  thyself  clear.'  Thomas  Wilson 
told  me  much  to  the  same  purpose.  I  eoDfess 
there  was  truth  in  it;  but  if  rightly  understood, 
this  implies  my  clearness  from  as^nting.  Hoia- 
ever,  not  being  glued  to  my  own  understanding 
[of  the  case]  or  to  my  former  method  of  aus- 
terity, when  afterwards  I  casually  met  with 
Christopher  Yeats,  I  refused  not  to  talk  a  little 
with  him  about  other  things,  but  if  ever  he 
mentioned  the  aforesaid  concern,  I  bid  him 
hold  his  peace,  for  my  last  words  about  it 
should  answer  my  first,  and  never  a  man  that 
spake  with  a  tongue  should  ever  steer  me  one 
jot  from  my  resolution,  it  being  of  divine  ac- 
count. Again,  having  her  word  of  not  marry- 
ing without  my  consent,  I  tried  this  to  bring 
him  to  desist.  Christmas,  so  called,  coming 
on,  three  or  four  young  men  came  to  learn 
Hebrew  with  me,  and  he,  unwilling  to  be  be- 
hind in  that  accomplishment,  raised  interest  to 
prevail  with  me  if  he  might  go  along  with 
them :  I  was  very  unwilling,  and  at  first  denied. 
It  was  cast  upon  me  that  I  was  envious  in  de- 
nying him  that  common  civility  granted  to 
others,  and  he  told  me  if  he  spake  a  word  to 
her  [on  the  occasion]  to  turn  him  out  of  the 
house.  So  he  came  some  seventh  days,  about 
the  tenth  hour,  went  directly  to  the  chamber 
above,  to  the  other  young  m%n,  and  went  away 
about  the  third  hour.  I  confess  some  might 
take  occasion  of  jealousy  as  to  my  assenting 
from  this,  but  I  am  sure  he  felt  no  encourage- 
ment by  it,  for  being  questioned  by  some  he 
he  said,  <  He  is  fair  in  this,  but  about  the 
other  business,  I  believe  he  is  unalterable.' 

''  Suppose  any  of  you  had  a  daughter  so  cir- 
cumstanced, might  you  not  make  him  [who 
was  attached  to  her]  a  pair  of  shoes,  weave  him 
a  web,  or  use  civil  commerce,  and  yet  not  give, 
nor  he  take  encouragement  thereby  ? 

«  Being  some  weeks  from  home,  and  coming 
by  your  town  I  first  heard  of  their  marriage, 
which  ministered  such  offence  and  grief,  that  I 
was  as  really  resolved  to  turn  her  out  of  my  house, 
as  ever  David  was  to  destroy  Nabal,  when  Abi- 
gail's advicp  and  wisdom  prevented  the  same; 
so  in  a  weighty  sense  David  blessed  the  Lord, 
and  her  advice,  which  had  kept  him  from 
shedding  blood.  I  had  not  omitted  any  Chris-^ 
tian  way  that  presented  to  me  to  prevent  it, 
so  I  had  peace  in  that  I  did.  Then  such  scrip- 
tures as  these,  from  the  Holy  Book  of  God, 
arose  within  me,  about  restoring  such  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  as  were  overtaken  with  a 
fault,  and  to  bo  watchful  and  strengthen  that 
which  remains  that  is  ready  to  die.  As  I  walked 
from  your  town  that  day  home,  it  became  the 
whole  concern  of  my  mind,  that  she  might  be 
preserved  from  further  straying,  and  for  her 
restoration,   in    order   whereunto  it  was   my 
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jadgmeDt  to  keep  ber  in  my  house,  fearing  if 
she  went,  she  might  make  further  shipwreck. 
31 J  end  was  good,  and  God  has  blessed  the 
Bame.  If  any  would  have  taken  6ther  mea- 
sures, I  judge  him  not  as  I  am  judged.'^ 

Thomas  Lawson  did  not  long  survive  his 
friend  George  Fox.  He  died  about  a  year 
after  him,  in  1691.  His  will,  procured  from 
the  registry  of  the  court  of  Carlisle,  is  now 
before  me.  After  specifying  some  money  be- 
quests to  his  daughters,  Deborah  and  Hannah, 
he  thas  remembers  Ruth  and  her  family. 

*^  1  give  to  my  two  grandchildren,  Frances 
mod  Jane  Yeats,  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  I 
give  to  my  daughter  Ruth,  the  best  cow  1  have 
but  one.  I  give  to  my  son  in  law,  Christopher 
Yeats,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  one 
parcel  of  ground,  called  Backotanbar,  in  the 
lordship  of  Great  Strickland,  with  the  field 
and  house  thereon,  being  three  roods  by  esti- 
mation, held  in  fee  simple,  paying  one  pepper- 
corn when  lawfully  demanded.  I  give  also  to 
the  said  Christopher,  Camden's  Britannica,  my 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  all  my  manuscripts.  All 
the  rest  of  my  goods,  movable  and  immovable, 
I  give  unto  Frances  my  wife,  and  Deborah  and 
Hannah  my  daughters,  whom  I  made  joint  ex- 
ecutors of  this  my  last  will  and  testament." 

Frances*Law8on  survived  her  husband  about 
two  years.  After  her  death,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  Thomas  Lawson's  pupil,  and  enter- 
tained great  regard  for  him,  asked  those  who 
composed  the  meeting  of  Great  Strickland  to 
allow  him  to  erect  a  tomb  over  the  remains  of 
his  departed  friends.  They  declined  on  the 
ground  of  such  erections  being  contrary  to 
their  practice.  At  Thomas  Lawson's  request 
this  gentleman  had  given  the  pi^ce  of  ground 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Friends  as  a  burial- 
place;  therefore  he  replied, — Though  he  had 
given  the  spot  in  question  to  bis  friend  Thomas 
Lawson,  for  burial  ground  for  himself,  and 
&mily,  and  friends,  he  had  not  made  it  over 
either  to  him,  or  to  them,  by  any  legal  trans- 
fer, and  would  resume  his  control  over  it  all 
if  they  continued  to  decline  permitting  him  to 
erect  the  tomb.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  allowed  him  to  carry  out  his  own  plan.  A 
plain  tomb  was  accordingly  built,  and  the  re- 
mains of  husband,  wife,  and  son,  therein  de- 
posited. That  tomb  forms  one  of  the  very  few 
such  erections  which  were  raised  in  the  early 
times  in  Friends'  burial-grounds.  It  remains 
there  singly,  surrounded  by  the  simple  grassy 
graves  which  mark  the  last  earthly  resting  place 
of  all  the  other  deceased  friends  who  belonged 
to  Great  Strickland  frofti  that  day  to  this. 
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Novels,  like  vessels  of  light  draught  of  water, 
are  adapted  to  make  their  way  only  in  shallow 
ehanneb.    Id  the  overflowing  streams  of  litera- 


ture, they  are  as  so  many  buoys  indicating  to 
the  intellectual  navigator  "  shoal  water  here/' 

"thy  will  be  bone  as  in  heaven  so  in 

EARTH." 

To  do  the  will  of  God  is  the  highest  privi- 
lege, blessedness  and  perfection  of  our  natures. 
It  is  the  employment  of  angels  and  glorified 
spirits  in  Heaven  ;  it  is  the  delight  of  holy  and 
regenerate  men  upon  earth ;  there  is  in  short 
no  ble&siog,  no  peace,  no  protection,  either  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  either  temporal  or  eternal, 
but  what  in  some  degree  or  other  is  the  happy 
proportion  of  that  pious  Christian  who  hath 
learnt  to  rejoice  in  doing  the  will  of  God. 

God  willeth,  and  can  never  cease  to  will  to 
bring  all  men  into  the  bosom  of  His  peace. 
He  hath  no  delight  in  the  miseries  or  the  im- 
perfections of  His  creatures ;  but  it  is  His  un- 
changeable desire  that  every  disorder  of  nature 
should  be  removed;  that  all  worlds  and  all  beings 
in  all  worlds  should  rejoice  in  the  communica- 
tions of  His  infinite  goodness ;  that  not  only 
the  kingdom  of  this  world,  but  of  every  world, 
and  of  every  soul,  should  become  the  kingdom 
of  (he  Lord  and  of  His  Christ, 

Here,  then,  we  may  establish  this  one  ereat 
truth  in  the  utmost  degree  of  sober  certainty, 
that  so  far  as  we  form  the  spirit  of  our  lives 
according  to  a  spirit  of  love  towards  God  and 
towards  one  another ;  so  far  as  this  spirit  pro- 
duceth  in  us  the  fruits  of  humility,  of  meek- 
ness, of  patience,  of  wisdom,  of  mercy  and  of 
charity ;  so  far  as  it  overf^ometh  in  us  all  sloth 
and  indolence,  and  renders  us  diligent  in  our 
several  employments. to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  one  another;  so  far  as  this  spirit 
thus  prevaileth  in  us,  in  the  same  degree  we 
shall  attain  unto  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  holy 
angels  :  the  communication  betwixt  their  king- 
dom and  that  of  our  hearts  will  be  opened. 
God's  will  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven,  and  this  world  thus  be  changed  into 
the  image  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  heaven, 
and  ourselves  into  the  image  of  the  glory  and 
blessedness  of  its  holy  inhabitants. 

To  find,  then,  the  good  efieots  of  this  prayer,  • 
we  must,  as  our  blessed  lord  intended,  make 
it  the  daily  rule  of  the  spirit  of  our  lives.  We 
must  learn  by  it  to  do  and  to  suffer  every 
thing  as  the  will  of  God,  and  to  respect  Him 
and  the  influences  of  His  Holt  Spirit  in  all 
our  daily  thoughts  and  actions.  We  must,  for 
this  purpose,  enter  upon  a  vigorons  repentance 
from  all  our  sins^  and  become  true  converts  to 
Jesus  Christ.  We  must  labor  also,  through 
His  divine  grace,  to  live  useful  lives ;  to  re** 
nounce  ail  sloth  and  indolence  as  things^'most 
destructive  to  our  spiritual  interests ;  and  to 
respect  the  great  laws  of  *<  Justice  and- Judg- 
ment "  in  all  our  employmentSi  thoughtSi  words 
and  works."— JbAn  Chtoes. 
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For  Friends'  IntelUgenMr. 
AN   EXTRACT   FROM    LAW*8    "  SPIRIT    OF 


PRAYER. 


f> 


It  is  manifest  that  do  one  can  fail  of  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  salvation,  but  through  an 
unwillingness  to  have  it,  and  from  the  same 
spirit  and  tempers  which  made  the  Jews  un- 
willing to  receive  it.  But  if  thou  wouldst  still 
farther  know  how  this  great  work,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  effected  in  thee,  then  let  this 
joyful  truth  be  told  thee,  that  this  great  work 
is  already  begun  in  every  one  of  us.  For  this 
holy  Jesus,  that  is  to  be  formed  in  thee,  that 
is  to  be  the  Saviour  and  new  life  of  thy  soul, 
that  is  to  raise  thee  out  of  the  darkness  of 
death  into  the  light  of  life,  and  give  thee  power 
to  become  a  son  of  God,  is  already  within  thee, 
living,  stirring,  calling,  knocking  at  the  door 
of  thy  heart,  and  wanting  nothing  but  thy  own 
faith  and  good  will,  to  have  as  real  a  birth  and 
form  in  thee  as  He  had  in  the  Virgin  Mary. 
For  the  eternal  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  did 
not  then  first  begin  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  when  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea ;  but  that  Word  which  became  man  in 
the  Virgin  Mary  did,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  enter  as  a  word  of  life,  a  seed  of  salva- 
tion, into  the  first  father  of  mankind ;  was  in- 
spoken  into  him,  as  an  ingrafted  word,  under 
the  name  and  character  of  a  bruiser  of  the 
serpent's  head.  Hence  it  is  that  Christ  said 
to  his  disciples,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you ;  that  is,  the  di?ine  nature  is  within  you, 
given  unto  your  first  father,  into  the  light  of 
his  life,  and  from  him,  rising  up  in  the  life  of 
every  son  of  Adam.  Hence  also  the  holy  Jesus 
is  said  to  be  the  light,  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Not  as  He 
was  born  at  Bethlehem,  not  as  he  had  a  human 
form  upon  earth ;  in  these  respects  He  could 
not  be  said  to  have  been  the  light  of  evAry  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.  But  as  He  was 
that  eternal  Word,  by  which  all  things  were 
created,  which  was  the  life  and  light  of  all 
things,  and  which  had  as  a  second  creator  en- 
tered again  into  fallen  man,  as  a  bruiser  of  the 
serpent ;  in  this  respect  it  was  truly  said  of  our 
Lord,  when  on  earth,  that  He  was  that  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  For  He  was  really  and  truly  all  this, 
as  He  was  the  Immanuel,  the  God  with  us, 
given  unto  Adam,  and  in  him  to  all  his  off 
spring.  See  here  the  beginning  and  glorious 
extent  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ.  It  takes 
in  all  the  world.  It  is  God's  unlimited,  uni- 
versa]  mercy  to  all  mankind ;  and  every  human 
creature,  a£  sure  as  he  is  bom  of  Adam,  has 
a  birth  of  the  bruiser  of  the  serpent  within 
him,  and  so  is  infallibly  in  covenant  with  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  also  it  is  that 
the  holy  Jesus  is  appointed  to  be  judge  of  all 
the  world ;  it  is  because  all  mankind,  all  nations 


and  languages  have  in  him,  and  through  him, 
been  put  into  covenant  with  God,  and  made 
capable  of  resisting   the  evil  of  their  fallen 

nature Poor  sinner!  coosider 

the  treasure  thou  has  within  thee ;  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  the  eternal  word  of  God,  lies  hid 
in  thee,  as  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature,  which 
is  to  overcome  sin  and  death  and  hell  within 
thee,  and  generate  the  life  of  heaven  again  in 
thy  soul.  Turn  to  thy  heart,  and  thy  heart 
will  find  its  Saviour,  its  God,  within  itself. 
Thou  seest,  hearest,  and  feelest  nothing  of  God, 
because  thou  seckest  for  him  abroad  with  thy 
outward  eyes ;  thou  seekest  for  him  in  books,  in 
controversies,  in  the  church,  and  outward  ex- 
ercises; but  there  thou  wilt  not  find  him,  'till 
thuu  hast  first  found  him  in  thy  heart.  Seek 
for  him  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  wilt  never 
seek  in  vain,  for  there  he  dwelleth ;  there  is 
the  seat  of  his  light  and  holy  spirit. 


I  <■»  I 


"HE   THAT    EXALTETH    HIMSELF    SHALL     BE 

ABASED." 

Our  departure  from  this  world,  however  ac- 
tive our  lives,  or  influential  our  positions,  will 
not  awaken  much  attention  among  the  men  we 
leave  behind.  "We  perish  forever  without 
any  regarding  it."  My  proud  friend,  whatever 
thou  may  est  think  about  the  wondrous  esteem 
in  which  thou  art  held  by  thy  compeers,  and  of 
the  importance  of  thy  life  to  society,  though 
thou  art  a  merchant,  whose  vast  transactions  in- 
fiuenoe  the  markets  of  the  world,  or  a  states- 
man, whose  speeches  control  the  doings  and 
destinies  of  cabinets,  or,  what  is  greater  still,  a 
writer,  moving  the  minds  of  the  millions,  but 
few  of  the  men  that  know  thee  will  pause  in 
their  business  to  think  of  thy  death,  and  fewer 
still  will  drop  a  tear  on  thy  grave.  The  sorrow 
of  those  that  love  thee  most  will  be  but  as  a 
cloud  upon  the  sky,  however  dark  for  the  mo- 
ment, soon  dispersed.  In  a  few  short  days  af- 
ter the  earth  has  closed  on  thy  remains,  thy 
very  children  shall  gambol  on  the  hearth,  with 
their  little  hearts  as  gladsome  as  ever ;  and  the 
convivial  laugh  and  jest  of  domestic  joy  will  be 
heard  as  usual  in  thy  dwelling.  The  world  can 
do  without  thee,  my  friend ;  everything  will 
progress  as  usual  when  thou  art  in  thy  grave. 
Thy  death  will  be  but  a  blade  withered  in  the 
fields;  the  landscape  can  spare  thee — a  drop 
exhaled  from  the  ocean ;  the  mountain  billows 
will  not  miss  thee. — Methodist. 


POLITENESS. 

In  politeness,  as  in  many  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  character,  people 
in  general  begin  outside,  when  they  should 
begin  inside;  instead  of  beginning  with  the 
heart,  and  trusting  that  to  form  the  manners, 
they  begin  with  the  manners,  and  trust  the 
heart  to  chance  influences.     The  golden  rule 
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oontaios  the  very  life  tnd  soul  of  politenefls 
Children  may  be  taaght  to  make  a  graceful 
courtesy,  or  a  gentlemanly  bow ;  but  unless 
they  have  likewise  been  taught  to  abhor  what 
18  selfish,  and  always  prefer  another's  comfort 
and  pleasure  to  iheir  own,  their  politeness  will 
be  entirely  artificial,  and  used  only  when  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
truly  benevolent  kind-hearted  person  will 
always  be  distinguished  for  what  is  called  native 
politeness,  though  entirely  ienorant  of  the  con- 
vential  forms  of  society.— Zr.  M,  Ghild. 

THE   LARK. 

Take  it  for  all,  no  bird  in  either  hemisphere 
equals  the  English  lark  in  heart  or  voice;  for 
both  unite  to  make  it  the  sweetest,  happiest, 
the  most  welcome  singer  that  was  winged  like 
the  high  angels  of  God's  love.     It  is  the  liv- 
ing ecstasy  of  joy  when  it  mounts  upon  its 
**  glorious   privacy  of  light."     On  earth    it  is 
timid,  silent  and  bashful,  as  if  not  At  home, 
aod  not  sure  of  its  right  to  be  there  at  all." 
It  is  rather  homely  withal^  having  nothing  in 
feather,  feature  or  form  to   attract  notice.     It 
13  eeemingly  made  to  be  heard,  not  seen — ^re- 
versing the  old  axiom  addressed  to  -children 
when  getting  voicy.     Its  mission  is  music,  and 
it'floods  a  thousand  acres  of  the  blue  sky  with 
it  several  times  a  day.     Out  of  that  palpitating 
speck  of  living  joy  there  swells  forth  the  sea 
of  twittering  ecstasy  upon  the    morning  and 
evening  air.     It  does  not  ascend  by  gyrations, 
like  the  eagle  or  birds  of  prey.     It  mounts  up 
like  a  human  aspiration.     It  seems  to  spread 
out  its  wings  and  to  be  lifted  straight  upward 
out  of  sight  by  the  afflatus  of  its  own  happy 
heart 

To  pour  out  this  in  undulating  rivulets  of 
rhapsody  is  apparently  the  only  motive  of  its 
ascension.     This  it  is  that  has  made  it  so  loved 
of  all  generations.     It  is  the  singing  angel  of 
man's   nearest  heaven,  whose  vital  breath  is 
music.     Its  sweet  warbling  is  only  the  metrical 
palpitation  of  its  life  of  joy.     It  goes  up  over 
the  roof-tree  of  the  rural  hamlet,  on  th^  wings 
of  its  song,  as  if  to  train  the  human  soul  to 
trial  flights  heavenward.  Never  did  the  Creator 
put  a  voice  of  such  volume  into  so  small  a  liv- 
ing thing.     It  is  a  marvel,  almost  a  miracle. 
In  a  still  hour,  you  can  hear  it  almost  a  mile's 
distance.     When  its  form  is  lost  in  the  haiy 
laoework  of  the  sun's  rays  above,  it  pours  down 
upon  you  all  the  thrilling  semitones  of  its  song, 
as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  warbling  to  you  in 
your  window. — Llihu  BurriU. 


Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before 
his  own  door,  and  not  busy  himself  about 
the  frost  on  his  neighbor's  tiles. — Ohineie 
Proverb. 


"socibty"  and  oommbroe. 
A  commercial  career  has  become  one  of  the 
liberal  professions,  and  has  taken  on  iteelf  alike 
the  dignities  and  the   duties   of    its    station. 
Society,  as   it  is   termed,  regards  a  thriving 
merchant  pretty  much  as  it  looks  upon   a  suc- 
cessful barrister  or  physician ;  it  sends  its  sons 
into  mercantile  houses,  not  only  without  any  of 
that  shuddering  which  once  passed  for  gentility, 
bu,t  with  unclouded  satisfaction ;   it  accepts  the 
training  of  a  counting-house  as  no  bad   qualifi- 
cation for  high  political  office ;    and  acknow- 
ledges that  merchant  princes  are  not  merely  to 
be  tolerated  as  fathers-in-law  to  younger  sons, 
but  to  be  admitted  into  the  most  absolute  so- 
cial equality.     On  the  other  hand,  commerce 
has  learned  something  from   society.     It   has 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  high 
mental  training   and   intellectual  accomplish- 
ments.    It  has  abandoned   the  belief  in  th» 
blessings  of  ignorance  on  every  other  subject 
than  the  business  in  which  men  may  be  engaged. 
Hence     the     bracing     discipline,      physical 
and  intellectual,  of  our  public  schools,  and  the 
social  polish  of  our  universities,  are  being  more 
and  more  enlisted  in  the  service  of  commercial 
education.     Successful  men  of  business  have 
become  convinced,  for  the  most  part,  that  no 
training  can  be  too  good  .for  a  career  which  calls 
for  the  elercise  of  the  highest  menUl  and  moral 
qualities.     There  are  different  ideas,  indeed,  as 
to  the  merits  of  rival  schemes  and  systems  of 
education, — as  to  the  superiority,  for  instance, 
of  a  general  over  a  special  training, — ^but  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  a  merchant  should  be  as  well  educated 
as  any  member  of  those  classes  with  whom   he 
is  thrown   into   social  contact     Nor  has   this 
change  in  the  view  which  society  takes  of  com- 
merce affected  education  only.    It  has  influenced 
the  habits  and  the  tastes  of  men   of    business. 
It  has  led  them  to  take  delight  in  the  fine  arts, 
in  literature,  and  in  those  aesthetic  enjoyments 
which  inform  with  grace  and  beauty  the  cold 
realities  of  our  daily  life.     There  are  few  more 
munificent  patrons  of  art  than  the  men  of  eom- 
meroe,  few  warmer  friends  of   literature,  few 
whose  private  h(nise8  show  greater  traces  of  re- 
fined and  elegant  tastes.     The  old   schiool  of 
merchants  is  fast  fading  out  of  sight,  to  the  in- 
finite grief,  perhaps,  of  the  survivors,  but  to 
the  certoin  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.     The 
men  whose  vision  was  bounded  by  the  outlook 
from  their  counting-houses;    the  men  of  one 
idea,   that,  namely,  of  amassing  money  they 
knew  not  bow  to'spend ;  the  men  whose  pnde 
it  waf  to  have  sacrificed  everything  to  money- 
cetting,  and  to  have  found  themselves  at  fitlty 
with  solid  fortunes,  but  with  shattered  consU- 
tutions,  are  fast  giving  place  to  a  school   of  re- 
fined and  cultivated  gentlemen,  no  less  keen  in 
the  pursuit  of   wealth,  but  regarding  it  as  a 
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means  rather  than  as  an  end — a  means  of  happi- 
Bess  to  themselves  and  of  good  to  their  neigh- 
bors.— Traverg's  Circular. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  21, 1866. 


Fribndb  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Joseph  A.  Dugdale  has  obtained  a  minute  from 
Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  the 
families  of  Friends  of  Prairie  Grove  Qaarterlj 
Meeting,  and  to  make  a  general  visit  among 
Friends  and  others  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the 
western  part  of  Illinois. 

Nathan  Thomas  obtained  one  from  the  same 
meeting,  endorsed  by  Prairie  Grove  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  to  attend  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  to  appoint  some  meetings 
within  their  limits  among  those  not  in  mem- 
bership with  Friends. 


■  mm   I 


Efforts  for  the  Freedmen. — Though  the 
Report  of  "  Friends'  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen '' 
has  been  widely  circulated  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  Yearly  Meeting,  yet  as  many  of  our 
readers  in  other  sections  are  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  labors  for  this  people,  a  portion  of 
it  was  republished  in  our  17th  number.  In 
reference  to  it  a  Friend  from  Forest  Hill,  Md., 
writes :  '<  As  the  dumb  cannot  speak,  and  the 
blind  cannot  see,  so  these  down- trodden  people 
cannot  express  to  the  world  in  words  their 
gratitude  for  the  many  substantial  evidences  of 
love  and  care  bestowed  upon  them  through  the 
Friends*  Aid  Societies,  and  their  self-sacrificing 
iDStruments  in  the  field.'' 

Vast  as  the  work  has  been,  and  still  is,  those 
who  have  felt  bound  to  engage  in  it,  either 
by  active  personal  eflfbrts,  or  ^y  giving  their 
means  for  its  advancement,  have  a  satisfaction 
in  believing  that  great  sorrow^  sickness  and 
destitution  have  been  averted  through  the  little 
that  they  have  done.  It  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate what  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  creatures 
might  have  been,  had  no  friendly  hand  of  help 
or  sympathy  been  extended  for  their  relief. 

The  teachers  of  the-  Association,  believing 
themselves  called  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
life  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  have  been 
made  willing  to  separater  themselves  from  the 
endearing  ties  of  home  and  kindred^  aad  endure 


privations  that  can  searoely  be  understood  by 
those  unfamiliar  with  their  surroundings.  With 
little  society,  save  that  of  their  dark-hued 
scholars,  they  are  laboring  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully for  their  elevation,  sustained  by  the  grati- 
tude and  improvement  of  those  they  seek 
to  benefit,  by  the  feelvpg  that  they  are  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  by  the  evidence  that  He 
who  requires  of  them  the  sacrifice,  is  strength 
in  every  time  of  need. 

Though  at  this  season  of  the  ye^r  there  is  not 
an  extensive  demand  for  clothing  for  them,  yet 
a  certain  amount  is  always  necessary.  The 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  young  children  can  make 
little  provision  for  their  own  support,  and 
philanthropy  should  continue  its  protecting 
care  until  such  time  as  their  own  people  can 
assume  the  charge.  The  cast  off  clothing  that 
accumulates,  and  b  laid  aside  for  distribu- 
tion in  most  families,  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
them,  and  s^ch  or  any  other  contributions  for 
the  Freedmen  will  be  gladly  received  by  Henry 
Laing,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  No.  80 
North  Third  St.,  Phila. 

The  Children's  Friend. — This  little  paper 
is  free  from  the  objections  that  attach  to  other 
periodicals  for  children  that  we  have  seen.  If 
some  of  the  pieces  are  considered  a  little  too 
mature  for  a  juvenile  journal,  they  all  contain 
instruction,  and  the  spirit  of  love  and  gentle- 
ness that  breathes  throughout  its  pages  will  in- 
sure it  a  welcome  in  the  family. 

A  periodical  of  this  description  that  would 
present  sacred  truths  and  correct  ideas  in  a 
lively  and  agreeable  form,  adapted  to  interest 
and  impress  for  good,  the  minds  of  children, 
has  long  been  needed  among  us,  and  we  hope 
the  effort  now  made  to  supply  the  want,  will 
meet  with  encouragement.  Those  who  write 
for  children  should  use  simple  language,  and  as 
much  as  possible  divest  their  minds  of  the  idea 
that  their  contributions  will  be  read  by  '*  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth." 

The  last  number  is  interesting  and  attractive. 

Marbiso,  on  the  10th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  religions  Society 
of  Friends,  Chablbb  Eyans,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Mab- 
GABiT,  daughter  of  Enoch  Middleton,  of  Grosswicks, 
N.J. 


•«•» 


Died,  on  the  5ih  of  Third  month,  1866,  Cecilia 
Wbitblet,  wife  of  Daniel  Whiteley,  aged  66  years ;  a 
member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind. 
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DiBo,  on  the  28th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  his 
resideoce  B«ar  AUiaoce,  Ohio,  after  beiof^^  confined 
to  bis 'room  for  near  foar  jcarsi  Nathah  Hbacook,  in 
the  84tb  jear  of  hia  a^ce ;  a  member  of  West  Montbly 
Meeff ng,  former]/  of  Qaakertown,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 

As  the  son  sileotlj  sinks  in  the  western  skj,  so 
his  peaceful  spirit  took  its  departs  re  to  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  its  God. 

,  on  the  28ih  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Jbdidah 

CoRBiH,  wife  of  David  Cor  bin,  aged  Y7  jears  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Oak  HiU  Monthlj  Meeting,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Extracts  from  the   Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 

F'riends,   held  tn  JVcm?    York^    by    adjourn^ 

menify  from  the  28fA  of  Ftfch  month  to  the 

Zlgt  of  the  same,  incliuive. 

At  our  QDasuallj  large  and  iDteresting  as- 
semblj,  we  have  been  made  to  own  the  life- 
giying  power  and  presence  of  the  great  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  Souls — and  we  have  desired 
to  preserve  for  year  spiritual  refreshment,  some 
of  the  many  living  exercises  with  which  wo 
have  been  favored.  We  have  felt  the  sweet  and 
animating  influences  of  Heavenly  love  to  per- 
vade oor  several  gatherings — in  which  our 
hearts  have  been  more  closely  cemented  to- 
gether, and  which  bids  as  to  own,  and  salute, 
in  he  fellowship  of  the  Goepel^  every  absent 
uiember  of  onr  fold. 

We  have  been  called  to  no  neir  path — we 
have  received  no  new  Oospel.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  the  end  we  seek — and  that  lies  through 
the  door  of  obedienee  to  the  req airings  of  our 
Divine  Master,  however  small  and  inconsider- 
able they  may  appear  to  be. 

In  reyiewiog  the  state  of  society,  as  portrayed 
in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  a  sorrowful  neg- 
lect is  apparent  in  the  support  of  many  of  our 
ancient  and  valued  testimonies,  especially  those 
relating  to  simplicity  in  our  dress,  address  and 
manner  of  living — the  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings — the  frequenting  of  places  of 
diversion,  and  a  free  Oospel  ministry.  Many 
powerful  and  stirring  appeals  have  been  made 
to  rouse  as  from  our  apathy  in  these  respects ; 
particularly  in  the  reasonable  duty  of  assembling 
ourselves  together  for  divine  worship.  We 
have,  been  assured  that,  if  we  would  press  for- 
ward through  every  difficulty,  the  way  would 
be  made  for  us  to  perform  this  service,  and  we 
should  return  to  our  homes  with  joy ;  bearing 
with  us  the  answer  of  a  good  oouscience — and 
ofttimee  also,  those  sweet  "fruits  of  the  Spirit,'' 
which  are  the  resftlt  of   obedience. 

It  confirms  us  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
to  mingle  with  our  friends  in  solemn  worship — 
the  love  of  the  Father  often  flows  from  ve^el 
to  vesael — tind  even  when  there  is  no  outward 
ministration,  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  that 
great  Teacher,  who  ^'speaks  as  never  man 
spoke,"  for  He  alone  hath  ''the  word  of  eternal 
life." 

Our  ezsmple  may  lead  others  also  to  <^  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  inquire  in  His 


temple/'  His  will  concerning  them.  Oh  I  did 
we  fully  realize  the  force  of  consistent  exam- 
ple, how  careful  would  we  be  to  do  nothing 
which  might  cause  our  brother  to  stumble  or 
offend.  Those,  eapecially,  who  have  the  care 
and  training  of  the  young,  would  strive  after  a 
more  pure  standard  of  excellence,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  say  to  their  children,  <*  Follow 
us,  as  we  follow  Christ." 

An  earnest  desire  has  arisen  in  our  minds, 
that  mothers  should  be  more  concerned  to  take 
their  children  to  meetings  for  worship  and  dis- 
cipline— instructing  them  in  very  early  life  to 
know  and  love  our  principles  and  testimonies. 
Were  this  the  true  concern  of  parents  and 
guardians,  how  soon  would  our  strength  be  re- 
newed, and  the  glory  of  our  first  estate  be  re- 
stored to  OS  as  a  people.  Then,  should  we  be- 
hold the  children  pressing  forward  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  faithful  laborers,  already  thinned  by 
the  hand  of  Death,  and  there  would  be  a^suo* 
cession  of  "judges,  as  at  the  first,  and  counsel- 
lors, as  at  the  beginning*" 

The  young  have  been  warned  in  the  spirit 
of  tender  love  and  solicitude,  not  to  waste  the 
strength  of  their  prime,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
frivolous  and  uns.Uisfying  pleasures  of  this 
world,  which  are  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
immortal  and  accountable  beings  who  must 
ere  long,  know  the  realities  of  that  eternal 
world  to  which  we  are  all  hastening.  They 
have  been  implored  to  pause  nou7,  in  their  ca- 
reer of  folly,  that  they  muy  not  have  to  mourn 
in  the  day  of  account,  over  ipisspent  time  and 
wasted  opportunities.  They  have  been  urged 
to  use  their  influence  over  their  brethren,  by 
refusing  to  become  partners  with  them  in 
worldly  and  debasiog  pleasures — endeavoring 
to  lead  them  into  channels  of  higher  and  purer 
enjoyment,  and  inducing  them  to  refrain  from 
those  intoxicating  draughts,  which,  though  at 
first  sweet  to  the  taste,  in  the  end,  bite  like  the 
serpent  and  sting  like  the  adder." 

Mothers  in  Israel  have  been  exhorted  to  be 
faithful  to  the  end,  which,  to  some  of  them, 
cannot  be  afar  off,  when  they  shall  reap  the  full 
fruition  of  their  hopes,  in  that  rest  which  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  God.  They  have  been 
urged  still,  to  extend  a  guarded  care  over  the 
younger  mothers  of  the  flock,  strengthening 
and  encouraging  them  by  their  counsel  and  ex- 
perience to  a  faithful  discharge  of  every  im- 
portant duty. 

The  subject  of  providing  suitable  reading  for 
the  young  has  also  been  brought  before  us — 
with  desires  that  parents  might  seek  for  their 
children  that  kind  of  reading  which  will  open 
the  understanding  to  the  wonders  of  the  world 
created  by  Flim,  who  is  great  and  marvellous  in 
all  His  works — thus  preventing  their  thoughts 
from  centering  in  those  trivial  pursuits,  which 
too  often  engross  their  attention^  and  obstruct 
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the  growth  of  that  tender  germ  of  life,  im- 
planted in  every  soul.  Much  concern  has  heen 
ex  pressed  that  our  testimony  with  regard  to 
plainness  of  speech  may  not  he  lightly  set 
aside,  helieving  that  this  distiDguishing  charac- 
teristic of  oar  Society  is  often  a  hedge  of  pro- 
tection to  its  members,  as  well  as  a  call  and  a 
watchword  to  others. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  by  many  that  we,  not 
only  as  individuals,  but  as  the  Society  of 
Friends,  may  prove  faithful  in  our  duty  toward 
the  colored  people,  who  are  passing  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  helping  them  from  ignorance  and 
degradation  to  an  appreciation  of  (heir  new 
responsibilities  as  free  men  and  women. 

A  living  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the 
necessity  in  all  our  movements,  especially  in 
our  religious  concerns,  that  we  wait  for  the 
holy  anointing  of  the  Lord's  spirit  to  quajify 
for  every  good  word  and  work  ]  not  daripg  to 
put  forth  a  hand  to  steady  the  ark,  unbidden 
by  the  Gr- at  Head  of  the  Church — lest  we 
bring  spiritual  death  on  ourselves — and  our  in- 
fluence go  to  lead  others  from  that  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  that  alone  qualifies  for  his  work. 

Tbe  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  pre<ieot 
ft  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  heads  of  the  Government  reported: 
that  soon  after  their  appointment,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  and  presented  the  ad- 
dress to  the  President  and  several  of  his  Cabi- 
net, and  in  their  intercourse  with  them  were 
kindly  received,  and  treated  with  much  respect. 

The  President  and  Secretaries  to  whom  the 
address  was  prcseikted  assured  them  that  they 
were  glad  to  receive  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
duly  considered.  It  was  also  stated  to  the 
meeting  by  one  of  the  Committee  that  the  indi- 
viduals whom  they  visited,  feeling  the  great 
weight  of  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them, 
felt  and  appreciated  our  sympathy  and  our 
prayers  for  them,  that  they  may  be  endued 
with  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  to  discharge 
the  various  high  and  important  duties  to  our 
Nation  that  rests  upon  them,  and  be  instru- 
mental in  settling  the  people  down  in  quiet  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

'*  Your  prayers,"  said  one  of  them,  "  have 
done  more  for  us  in  the  severe  trials  through 
which  we  have  passed,  than  if  you  had  buckled 
on  the  instruments  of  war  and  gone  into  the 
battle  field." 

On  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Rachel  Hicks,  Clerk, 
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THE   NORXn   POLE. 

Two  French  gentlemen  recently  ezplored  the 
island  of  Spilzbergen  in  a  manner  never  before 
done.  They  have  measured  the  mountains, 
mapped  the  whole  coast,  examined  the  vegeta- 
ble products,  the  geological  composition,  &o., 
of  the  island.     They  found  that  the  long  diy, 


extending  over  several  months,  during  which  the 
sun  never  sets,  became  intensely  hot  after  a 
month  or  two,  by  the  unceasing  heat  from  the 
sun.  In  this  period,  vegetation  springs  up  in 
great  luxuriance  and  abundance.  The  North 
Pole  is  only  a  matter  of  600  miles  from  the'* 
island,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  two  explorers,  aa 
by  many  others,  that  the  pole  itself,  and  the  sea 
which  is  supposed  to  surround  it,  could  be 
reached  from  Spitsbergen  without  Uny  great 
difficulties  being  encountered.  A  singular  fact 
noticed  by  the  explorers  in  connection  with  this 
island  is  the  enormous  quantities  of  floating 
timber  which  literally  cover  the  waters  of  the 
bays  and  creeks.  .  A  careful  examination  of  the 
character,  condition  and  kind  of  those  floating 
logs  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  whence  and  how  they  came,  and  proba- 
bly suggest  new  theories  for  the  solution  of 
geographical  problems  connected  with  the  Arc- 
tic seas. 

For  Friends*  IntelUgmosr. 

THE    GREAT   WEST. 

(Oon  tinned  ttom'  pug*  300.) 

Chicago,  6tb  mo.  20tb,  1866. 
There  is  much  to  interest  a  stranger  in  this 
place.  We  visited  the  <*  Union  Stock  Yard,*' 
some  miles  below  the  city.  The  President  of 
the  company  informed  me,  that  one  year  ago 
not  a  fence  enclosed  their  grounds — now  they 
have  over  eight  if  acres  planted  over-*/i0«n/y 
miiliohg  of  Ijimber  have  been  used  about  th^ 
premises ;  and  it  is  said  the  avenues  between 
the  cattle  pens,  if  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
would  amount  to  ten  miles.  Tbe  largest  num- 
ber of  cattle  they  have  ever  had  in  one  day  has 
been  fifteen  thousand;  aUhough,«with  an  eye  to 
the  future,  they  have  accommodations  now 
completed  for  ttoentf/five.  thousand  head.  They 
have  also  a  splendid  hotel,  containing  in  all  353 
rooms,  254.  of  which  are  lodging  rooms.  The 
top  of  this  humling  gives  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  country. 

Our  ride  this  morning  was  anything  bat 
pleasant,  in  consequence  of  a  collision,  from  the 
probable  consequence  of  which  we  made  a  nar- 
row escape.  The  minutiss  of  the  occurrence  it 
is  unnecessary  to  narrate.  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
only  car  of  which  our  train  was  comprised  be- 
came  jammed  between  our  own  locomotive  and 
that  of  another  train — the  former  being  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  in  ccAsequence  of  a  car 
from  still  another  train  off  the  track  ;  at  which 
moment  a  fourth  train  came  backing  down  on 
us  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  driving  the 
cowcatcher  under  us,  throwing  ua  off  the  track, 
breaking  the  cast  iron  head  of  the  cylinder  off, 
crushing  platform,  steps,  railiog»,  &c.  For  a 
few  moments,  the  choice  appeared  to  be  between 
being  crushed  in  tbe  rear  by  one  locomotive,  or 
just  as  dangerously  situated  with  another  in 
front,  in  the  effort  to  escape  there.  All  escaped 
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withoat  injury,  though  ihe  victims  of  a  well- 
grounded  fright. 

We  also  viesited  tvo  Artesian  wells,  situated 
eonipletely  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  both  of 
which  are  711  feet  deep.  Ooe  of  th<>se  having 
a  pipe  of  Jive  inches  in  diameter,  discharges 
800,000  gallons  per  day,  was  commenced  in  the 
Pifth  month,  1865,  and  completed  on  the  Ist 
of  Eleventh  month  the  same  year.  A  printed 
document  hangs  up  in  the  building,  which 
states  the  work  was  commenced  under  the 
direction  of  the  *'  SpiriU.*'  A  large  drawing 
also  adorns  the  wall,  purporting  to  delineate  the 
geological  formation  of  the  whole  boring,  exe- 
cuted, 1  believe,  before  the  work  was  com- 
menced, accompanied  with  the  information,  that 
nnder  the  same  direction  this  was  drawn  in 
9ixijf  hours.  The  draughtsman  and  projector, 
who  is  said  to  be  no  geologist,  challenges  any 
person  who  is,  to  aocomplibh  such  a  drawing  in 
lees  than  three  months.  These  things  are  given 
forth  as  faots,  and  however  much  we  may 
justly  discard  the  reputed  influences,  the  under- 
taking itself  is  a  decided  and  valuable  success. 
A  chemical  analysis  has  been  made  of  the 
water,  and  it  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  drinking  purposes. 

A  great  undertaking  has  been  commenced  to 
supply  the  city  with  pure  water,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  A  tunnel  is  projected, 
which  is  to  extend  two  miles  and  a  quarter  out 
into  Lake  Michigan,  or  rather  under  its  bed. 
At  this  point  a  ^<  crib "  has  been  built,  from 
which  the  tunnelling  has  progressed  two  thou- 
wand  feety  while  from  the  shore  about  sixty-five 
hundred  feet  are  completed.  At  this  point  the 
excavating  goes  on  each  day  until  3  o'clock, 
when  another  set  of  workmen  descend,  and 
brick  up  all  this  space,  carrying  their  work 
into  the  night  until  completed,  thus  making 
everything  secure  each  day,  and  leaving  no- 
thing exposed.  1  presume  the  same  regulations 
are  observed  at  the  other  end. 

We  were  a  few  minutes  too  late  to  see  the 
two  sets  of  workmen  exchange  places,  but 
looked  down  the  great  shaft  and  saw  the  dim 
lights  burning  at  the  depth  of  eighty-five  feet. 

Nor  were  the  "  elevators  '*  and  hog  killing 
and  packing  establishments  forgotten,  several  of 
which  I  visited.  One  of  the  former  has  a 
capacity  for  the  storage  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  bushels  of  grain. 

At  two  of  the  latter  I  witnessed  the  modus 
operandi  of  converting,  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
the  living  brute  into  the  tiuimal  prepared  for  the 
market.  The  expedition,  system,  and  cleanli* 
D ess  of  the  entire  operation  is  well  worthy  of 
admiration.  In  one  of  these  establishments, 
daring  the  busy  season,  two  thousand  hogs  are 
despatched  per  day  of  ten  hours  each. 

l)uring  our  stay,  the  '<  sharpahooterSf" %OeT' 
nuD  association,  corresponding  with  the  **  Tur- 


nert,"  of  Philadelphia,  held  their  annual  festi- 
val, and,  from  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets  and 
other  data,  it  was  eomputed  that  on  the  first 
d^jfi/ieen  thousand  persons  were  in  attendance 
at  this  garden ;  a  portion  of  these  of  course  out- 
side spectators.  Very  many  Germans  live  and 
are  in  business  directly  on  the  route  to  the  gar- 
den ;  and  this  portion  of  the  city  presented  a 
gay  appearance.  These  residents,  where  there 
were  no  trees,  had  nailed  to  the  wooden  curb 
either  entire  trees  of  from  two  to  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  or  very  large  branches  ^ 
and,  in  addition,  decorated  the  outside  of  their 
houses  with  greens  and  with  flags.  -  A  very  fine 
arch  was  also  erected  for  the  cars  to  pass  under. 
The  customary  exercises  marked  the  occasion 
during  the  five  or  six  days  of  its  continuance. 
Many  other  matters  of  considerable  interest 
claimed  our  attention,  which  time  and  space 
forbid  dilating  upon, — not  forgettin«c  their 
cemetery^  of  which,  however,  it  is  possible  men- 
tion may  yet  be  made. 

Clbtbland,  6lb  mo.  22d,  1866. 
We  are  delighted  with  this  place..     Strolling 
through  its  business  thoroughfares,  the  same 
busy  hum  was  observable  as  elsewhere ;  while 
a  drive  through  its  streets  and  avenues,  especi- 
ally Euclid  Avenue,  presented  such  a  succession 
of  splendid   residences  as  I   have  never  seen 
elsewhere.     The  lawns  in  front  of  these  seem 
to  be  objects  of  especial  care   and  attention. 
So  very  beautiful  are  they,  that  the  renowned 
"  Burlington  banks,"  on   the  river  Delaware, 
(N.  J.),  bear  no   comparison  to  them.     The 
grass  is  of  the  finest  and  closest  kind,  and  really 
looks  like. a  carpet  of  green  plush.     They  use  a 
rotary  cutting  machine,  resembling  a  ca^t  iron 
roller,  which  is  trundled  over  the  lawn,  from 
which  the  grass  flies  just  as  the  corn  does  from 
a  cornsheller.     This  is  used  so  repeatedly  that 
the  cuUings  or  clippings  are  not  over  an  inch 
in  length  ;  and  as  to  the  residences  themselves, 
it  looks  as  though  each  owner  had  vied  with 
his  neighbor  as  to  how  much  money  ho  could 
expend  in  its  erection  and  decoration.     Their 
fences,  gates,  &c.,are  also  of  the  most  expensive 
character.     We  were  shown  one  enclosure  hav- 
ing several  places  of  entranoe,  the  gate-posts  of 
which  were  of  elaborately  worked  stone,  costing 
five  hundred  dollars  eich.     Upon   expressing 
the  view   that  these  things  must  embody  or 
represent  a  large  amount  of  loealthy  I  was  re- 
sponded to  that  there  bad  been,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  unsubstantial  spirit  of  rivalry,  result- 
ing in  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, although  in  other  ca^s  a  reality  existed. 
A  day  or  two  previous  to  our  arrival,  the  se- 
vere storm  bad  raged,  accounts  of  which  have 
already  been  published ;  and  we  had  pointed 
out  one  of  the  wrecks  from  whieh  several  lives 
had  been  lost,  scarcely  visible. above  the  surface 
of  the   water.     Upon    gazing   upon   the  now 
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beautiful  und  placid  lake,  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible to  believe  it  could  ever  be  lashed  into 
the  furj  and  destructiveness  of  whieh  the  sad 
results  bore  such  unmistakable  evidence. 

A  new  depot  is  in  process  of  execution, 
which,  when  completed,  it  is  said  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  will 
cost  not  less  than  haf/  a  million  of  dollars. 
Some  estimate  that  its  total  cost  will  reach  a 
much  larger  sum  than  even  this.  The  ample 
space  its  walls  enclose,  and  its  splendid  arched 
roof,  supported  without  a  single  pillar,  cannot 
but  elicit  ad  miration  ^  even  in  its  present  un- 
finished state.  J.  M.  Ellis. 


For  Frieadt'  InteUIgeno«r. 
•     SILENT  OITIES.    . 

Earthly  glories  quickly  vanish,  like  a  shadow  speed 

away; 
Noblest  works  by  man  erected,  bear  the  impress  of 

decay : 
''  Icbabod  "  is  written  on  tbem.     Change,  they  one 

and  all  have  known; 
Time,  the   ail-destroying  angel,  hath   their  power 

overthrown. 

Where  is  now  that  Qaeen  of  nations,  mighty  Baby- 
lon the  Great, 

In  the  valley  of  the  willows,  sitting  throned  in  regal 
state  ? 

Lo  I  the  diadem  no  longer  rests  upon  her  haughty 
brow — 

Torn  her  robes  of  royal  purple,  broken  is  her  sceptre 
now! 

Nine7eh,  that  goodly  city,  now  is  desolate  and  lone — 

Ad  the  prophet  saw  in  vision,  none  is  left  her  to  be- 
moan ; 

Like  to  Admah  and  Ztiboim,  every  trace  is  swept 
away 

Of  the  gorgeous  council-chambers,  where  Assyria's 
kings  held  sway. 

And  in  Tyre,  the  '*  m  irt  of  nations,"  now  is  heard 

the  bittern's  cry; 
Broken   are  her  stately  columns — in   the   dust  her 

towers  lie ; 
In  her  banquet  halls  deserted,  reigns  the  silence  of 

the  dead — 
On  her  walls  and  pillars  broken,  lo  I  the  fisher's  net 

is  spread  1 

Princely  Tadmor,  in  the  desert,  where   Zenobia  of 

yore 
Swayed   her  sceptre   undisputed,  sitteth  throneless 

^     evermore ! 
Where  the  festive  throng  once  gUhered,  there  the 

herds  now  fearless  roam — 
There,  her  web  the  spider  spinneth,  there  the  bats 

have  found.a  home. 

Lol   on  Thebes,  the  mighty  city,  time  has  laid  his 

ruthless  hand — 
Temples,    columns,   sculptured    marble^  strew   the 

desert's  hoary  sand. 
Through  her  *'hnndred   gates"  no  longer  do  her 

battle  chariots  povr,^- 
Goae  her  glory,  pomp  and  splendor,  to  retarn  agaie 

no  more  1 

Itumea's  far-famed  city,  hewn  from  out  the  solid 

rock, 
Bids  defiance  to  the  tempest^  and  the  earthquake's 

mighty  shock; 


But  its  streets  are  now  deserted, — gloomy  silence 

reigneih  there — 
Where  the  sullen  owlet  broodeth,  and  the  wild  beasts 

make  their  lair. 

"  Flocks  are  feeding  in  the  Forum," — ^towns  liebnritd 

in  the  deep — 
'Neath  Italians  sunny  vineyards,  cities,  long- forgotten, 

sleep. 
Touched  by  Time's  ''effacing  fingers,"  lol  their  glory 

passed  away, — 
All  that  mortal  hands  have  buiided,  have  the  impreaa 

of  decay. 

Earth  has  no  "  continuing  city,"  no  abiding-place 

secure. 
But  a  "  mansion  "  is  prepared  ns,  whose  foundation 

standeth  sure; 
In  the  Und  beyond  Death's  river,  rise  its  walls  as 

crystal  clear, 
They  alone  are  ever- during,  of  decay  they  know  no 

fear  I 

A.  R.  P. 

■  nam  ■ 
THE  NEW  EXPLOSIVE  SUBSTANCE,  NITRO- 
GLYCERINE. 

"  Glycerine,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  sweet  prin- 
ciple of  oil,  and  is  extensively  used  for  purposes 
of  the  toilet,  but  it  has  now  received  an  applica- 
tion of  rather -an  unexpected  nature.  In  1847  a 
pupil  of  M.  Pel  ooze's,  M.  Sobrero,  discovered 
that  glycerine,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
was  converted  into  a  highly  explosive  substance, 
which  he  called  nitroglycerine.  It  is  oily, 
heavier  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  acts  so  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system 
that  a  single  drop  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tongue 
will  cause  a  violent  headache,  which  will  last 
for  several  hours.  This  liquid  seems  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten  by  chemists,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  M.  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  has 
succeeded  in  applying  it  to  a  v^ry  important 
branch  of  his  art — namely,  blasting.  From  a 
paper  addressed  by  him  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  we  learn  that  the  chief  advantage 
which  this  substance,  composed  of  one  parl^ 
glycerine  and  three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  pos^^es- 
ses,  is  that  it  requires  a  much  smaller  hole  or 
chamber  than  gunpowder  does,  the  strength  of 
the  latter  being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  former. 
Hence  the  miner's  work,  which,  according  to 
the  hardness  of  the  rock,  represents  some  five  to 
twenty  times  the  power  of  the  gunpowder  ased, 
is  so  short  that  the  cost  of  blasting  is  often  re- 
duced by  fifty  per  cent.  The  process  is  very 
easy.  If  the  chamber  of  the  mme  presents  fis- 
sures;  it  must  be  lined  with  clay  to  make  it 
water-tight;  this  done,  the  nitroglycerine  is 
poured  in,  the  water  after  it,  which,  being  the 
lighter  liquid,  remains  at  the  top.  A  slow- 
match,  with  a  well  charged  percussion  cap  at 
one  end,  is  then  introduced  into  the  nitro- 
glycerine. The  mine  may  then  be  sprung  by 
lighting  the  match,  there  being  no  need  of  tam- 
ping. On  the  7th  of  June  last  three  experi- 
ments were  made  with  this  new  compound  in 
the  open  part  of  the  tin  mines  of  Altenborg,  in 
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SazoDj.  In  one  of  these  a  chamber  thirty  four 
millimetres  ia  diameter  was  made  perpendion- 
larly  in  a  dolomitio  rock  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  from  its 
extremity,  which  was  vertical.  At  a  depth  of 
eight  feet  a  vault  filled  with  clay  was  found,  in 
eonseqnence  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
was  tamped,  having  a  depth  of  seven  feet  One 
litre  and  a  half  of  oitro  glycerine  was  then 
poured  in ;  it  occupied  five  feet ;  a  match  and 
a  stopper  were  then  applied,  as  stated,  and  the 
mine  sprung.  The  effeot  was  so  enormous  as 
to  produce  one  fissure  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
another  twenty  feet." 


Prom  The  Examiner. 


Alexander  von  Bumholdt;  or.  What  may  he 
accompitshed  t»  a  lijetime.  By  F.  A. 
SoHWABZENBERG.     Hardwickc. 

There  is  room  for  a  much  fuller  memoir  of 
Humboldt  than  could  possibly  be  given  in  this 
little  volume ;  but  till  that  appears — and  Mr. 
Schwarzeuberg  here  shows  himself  competent 
to  the  work — this  brief  sketch  claims  attention 
as  being  far  better  and  more  comprehensive 
than  any  other  available  to  English  readers. 
Drawing  most  of  his  material  from  Professor 
Klenke's  <'  Denkmal,"  Mr.  Schwarzeuberg  fills 
about  fifly  pages  with  a  rapid  survey  of  Hum- 
boldt's scientific  attaioments,  and  then  proceeds, 
in  a  hundred  and  fifly  other  pages^  to  give  some 
account  of  his  personal  history.  The  book  is 
well  planned,  and  yields  a  few  hours'  excellent 
reading. 

Humboldt  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1769.     His  father,  who  died  in 
1779,  was  a  rehired  major,  and  sometime  favor- 
ite of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  mother  was 
a  niece  of  Princess  Blucher.     Both    pcrents 
were  wise  and  learned,  and  during  the  father's 
life- time  the  old  castle  Tegel,  in  which  he  dwelt, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  men  famous  in  literature 
and  science,  as  well  as  of  princes  and  state  of- 
ficials.   There  Qothe  visited  in  1778,  and  made 
his  first  acquaintannce  with  the  two  boys,  Alex- 
ander and  his  elder  brother  Wilhclm,  who  were 
hereafter  to  become  his  intimate  friends.     As 
boys,  Wilhelm  was  thought  the  cleverer  of  the 
two,  Alexander  being  sickly  and  unfit  for  great 
mental  labor.^  He  was  prudently  encouraged  in 
■atural  history  studies  and  other  healthful  pur- 
suits, and  developing  a  great  aptitude  for  these, 
he  prepared  himself,  when  good  health  came, 
for  wonderful  mastery  of  them.     In  1786  he 
went  for  two  years  to  the  Frankfort  university, 
and  thence  he  proceeded,  for  another  two  years, 
tocomplete  his  studies,  to  Gbttingen,  where  Blu- 
menbach,  Heyne,  and  Eichhom  were  among  his 
teachers,  and  George  Forster,  who  had  gone 
round  the  world  with  Captain  Cooke,  was  his 
best   friend.      These  associates  proved    very 
helpful  to  him  in  his  diligent  study  of  physical, 


arohseologioal,  and  philological  studies.  Closing 
his  university  life  in  1790,  he  was  as  diligent 
a  student  as  ever,  for  nearly  seventy  years  more. 
Among  other  instances  it  is  noted  that,  in.  1834, 
being  in  Berlin,  with  some  winter  hours  to  spare, 
he  took  his  seat  among  the  students  of  the  uni* 
versity,  and  attended  lectures  on  Greek  litera- 
ture and  antiquity,  noting  down  the  principal 
topics  of  the  lectures,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  some  five-and- forty  years  before. 
He  learnt  everything  that  he  could,  and  he 
never  forgot  what  he  learnt.  <<  A  fViend  once 
called  upon  him,"  says  Mr.  Schwarzenburg, 
^^  to  discuss  some  points  relative  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,  and  astonished  at  what 
he  considered  his  marvellous  memory  of  the 
streets  and  hqnses  of  the  Holy  City,  asked  how 
long  it  had  been  since  he  was  there.  '  I  never 
was  there,'  was  the  answer;  <  but  I  intended 
going  sixty  years  ago,  and  therefore  prepared 
myself.' "  In  illustration  of  another  kind  of 
memory,  we  are  told  that  on  one  occasion' 
<<  some  ladies  were  brought  to  his  house  to  be 
introduced  to  him.  Among  them  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  with 
whom  he  had  resided  in  1804,  long  before  she 
was  born.  On  entering  the  room,  Humboldt 
exclaimed,  without  the  slightest  doubt  or  hesv 
tation,  ^  You  must  be  the  daughter  of  my  old 
friend  in  Philadelphia.'  ** 

Studying  books  with  all  his  might,  Humboldt 
turned  his  attention  moat  diligently  to  the  un- 
written book  of  nature.  According  to  Mr. 
Schwarsenberg, 

^^  He  directed  himself  to  facts;  he  examined 
and  compared,  without  ever  taking  a  direct 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  philosophers,  because 
he  had  entered  upon  a  new  road — a  higher 
and  a  more  comprehensive  point  of  view.  He 
endeavored  to  comprehend  the  universe  in  all 
its  grandeur.  Nature  should,  through  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  its  powers  and  its  laws,  in 
general  and  in  particular,  become  a  lively  ob- 
ject of  human  knowledge — an  open  book  in 
which  the  isolated  and  the  small  explains  itself 
through  the  whole  and  the  great.  The  immense 
territories  of  his  researches  were :  1.  The 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants ;  2. 
The  discovery  of  the  higher  laws  of  naturoi 
which  govern  the  tmiverse,  men,  animals,  plants 
and  minerals ;  3.  The  discovery  of  new  forms 
of  life  ;  4.  The  discovery  of  territories  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  known,  and  their  various  pro- 
ductions :  5.  The  acquaintance  with  new  spe- 
cies of  the  human  race, — their  manners,  lan- 
guages, and  historical  traces  of  their  culture. 
In  this  extensiva  field  Humboldt  labored  with 
unwearied  activity,  care  and  perseverance.  The 
natural  consequences  of  his  researches  mani- 
fested themselves^  in  all  the  branches  of  sci- 
entific and  practical  knowledge,  and  found  ap- 
plication in  numerous  circles  of  life.    His  vivid 
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and  glowing  description,  neyeryet  surpassed, 
of  scenes  witnessed  in  distant  countries, 
awakened  a  desire  for  travel ;  they  furnished 
new  instruction  ;  the  charm  of  his  descriptions 
inspired  zmmerous  youths  with  a  love  for 
nature's  beaofty;  many  a  thoughtful  man,  with 
a  resolve  to  study  the  laws  of  nature,  and  even 
many  a  female  heart,  attracted  by  the  fabalons 
tropics  and  the  love  for  grandeur  of  scenery, 
learned  to  pronounce  with  veneration  the  name 
of  him  whose  person  is  surrounded,  in  the  oon> 
ception  of  many,  with  the  enchanting  bright- 
ness of  the  mysterious  and  marvellous,  when 
they  meet  him  in  the  description  of  mariners, 
or  the  perilous  wanderings,  in  the  wild  burning 
territories  of  the  southern  hemisphere/' 

Humboldt,  however,  is  to  be  admired  even 
more  ior  what  he  himself  did  than  for  what  he 
encouraged  others  to  do.  Spending  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  minute,  personal  exploration 
of  several  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
world,  he  heaped  up  a  mass  of  curious  know- 
ledge, which  shaped  itself  in  his  all  grasping 
and  well-regulated  mind,  into  whole  systems  of 
science  and  scientific  teaching,  or  rather,  entire 
ramifications'  of  the  one  vast  system  of  nature, 
which  ho  made  it  his  great  business  to  describe. 

*^Hc  was  the  first  who  regulated  and  classified 
isolated  scientific  facts  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, and  who  assigned  to  everything  its  proper 
place,  in  order  to  establish  the  necessary  harmo- 
ny oi  the  whole.  His  critical  insight  assigned 
to  the  apparent  lawless  a  fixed  law  ;  the  isolated 
found  its  kindred  groups.  He  thus  revealed 
and  laid  open  the  united  life  and  activity  of 
our  planet  in  its  actual  being.  He  became,  as 
testified  by  his  life,  the  founder  of  a  compara- 
tive cosmography,  the  originator  of  the  science 
of  geognosy,  and  indicated,  with  his  friend 
Leopard  von  Buch,  the  volcanic  activity  which 
influences  the  formation  of  our  earth.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  geography  of  plants,  an 
entirely  new  science,  regarding  the  laws  of  their 
distribution.  He  discovered  a  new  world,  with 
new  forms,  new  life,  manners,  languages,  and 
the  remains  of  an  unknown  antiquity.  He 
likewise  was  the  reformer  of  geographical  maps ; 
and,  lastly,  the  originator  and  the  representative 
of  a  new  method  in  the  investigation  of  general 
science  which  is  daily  becoming  moro  devel- 
oped. He  endeavored  to  realise  a  more  uni- 
versal standpoint,  tracing  continually  the  mu- 
tual connection  of  the  divers  branches  of 
science,  watching  nature  in  her  secret  labora- 
tory, searching  tor  new  facts,  and  discarding 
all  kinds  of  speculations.  The  internal  com- 
plication of  cause  and  effect,  isolated,  and  in  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  afforded  him  a  guide  to 
the  discovery  of  its  laws.  He  originated  the 
modern  school  which  unites  physical  science 
with  human  history,  and  which  has  produced, 
in  its  mode  of  investigation,  remarkable  results. 


This  mathematical,  exact  method  of  research  is 
due  to  Humboldt.  It  is  at  present  the  ac- 
knowledged method  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists, though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  led 
to  the  most  trifliof^  empiricism  in  those  who 
only  adopted  Humboldt's  method,  without  pos- 
seating  his  powers  of  combination,  and  his 
lofty  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  physical  Coa- 


mos. 


(To  be  oonttnaed.) 
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THE  OLDEfiT  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

Joseph  Crete,  who  was  probably  the  oldest 
man  in  the  world,  died  in  Caledonia,  a  little 
town  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  27th  of  January  last, 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years. 
Twice  threescore  and  ten  years  may  be  called  a 
ripe  old  age.  He  attained  an  age  greater  by 
twenty  years  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  next  old- 
est man  of  modern  times,  Jean  Claude  Jacob,  a 
member  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  who 
was  called  the  *^  Dean  of  the  human  species," 
who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  one.  Joseph  Crele  bore  arms  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  was  an  old  man  when  Jackson 
defeated  Packenham  at  New  Orleans,  venerable 
when  Taylor  whipped  Santa  Anna  at  Bnena 
Vista,  and  yet  was  not  too  old  to  rejoice  when 
Lee  surrendered  to  Grant. 

Joseph  Crele  was  bora  of  French  parents,  in 
what  is  now  Detroit,  but  which  was  then  only 
an  Indian  trading  station,  in  1725.  The  record 
of  his  baptism  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  that 
city  establishes  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Wisconsin  for  about  a  century, 
and  was  the  *'  oldest  citizen  "  in  that  State  be- 
yond any  dispute.  He  was  first  married,  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1755,  after  having  grown  to 
be  a  bachelor  of  thirty.  A  few. years  after  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  while 
Wisconsin  was  yet  a  province  of  France.  Be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  employed  to 
carry  letters  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
Green  Bay.  A  fe^  years  ago  he  wtis  called  as 
a  witness  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in 
a  case  involving  the  title  to  certain  real  estate 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  give  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  events  that  transpired  eighty  years  be- 
fore, and  many  years  before  the  litigants  were 
dreamed  of. 

For  some  years  past  he  had  resided  at  Cale- 
donia with  a  daughter  by  his  third  wife.  This 
child  was  a  little  over  seventy  years  of  age  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  but  we  do  not  know  whctJier 
she  survives  her  father  or  not.  He  was  sixty- 
nine  when  she  was  born.  Up  to  1864,  Mr. 
Crele  was  as  hale  and  hearty  as  most  men  of 
seventy.  He  could  walk  several  miles  without 
fatigue,  and  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
<*  chopping  "  wood  for  the  family  use.  fie  went 
to  all  elections,  and  from  the  time  he  first  voted 
for   Washington^   he   bad    always  voted  the 
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straight-oat  Unioo  ticket  He  had  no  bad 
Ikabit,  except  that  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker. 
Iq  person  he  was  rather  above  the  medium 
lieigbt,  spare  in  flesh,  but  Ehowing  evidences  of* 
having  been  in  his  prime,  a  century  or  so  be- 
fore, a  man  of  sinewy  strength.  Of  late  years 
a  haunting  sense  of  loneliness  overwhelmed 
^snd  seemed  to  sadden  him.  The.  only  weak- 
ness of  mind  which  he  ever  betrayed  was  in  the 
last  year  or  two  of  his  existence,  when  he  fre- 
quently remarked,  with  a  startling  air  of  sal* 
Defis,  that  perhaps  '*  Death  had  forgotten  him  ;" 
but  he  would  always  add,  and,  with  more  cheer- 
fulness, that  *'  he  felt  sure  God  had  not." 


—  ■ 


CENTENARIANS  IN  EUROPE. 

A  French  journalist  has  made  a  list  of  the 
Dumber  of  deaths  in  the  year  1865  of  persons 
who  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and 
upwards^  Prance  not  included.  England  holds 
a  respectable  place  in  the  list,  having  five  names 
out  of  only  nineteen  collected  from  the  whole 
world.  The  following  is  the  list,  which  might 
be  added  to  by  further  investigation  : — Burch- 
ell,  100  years,  Brighton  ;  Isabella  Ross,  105 
years,  Market  Weighton;  Mary  Flinn,  100 
years,  Jjondon ;  Margaret  Bnrteis,  103  years, 
Shalton  Rectory,  Norfolk  ;  fiarah  Englefield, 
101  years,  Wakefield;  £.  Nauwelaers,  103 
years,  Brussels ;  Isabolle  Somer.  100  years  and 
eight  months,  Destelbergcn,  Belgium;  Cathe- 
rine Van  Welle,  10  L  years,  Alnst;  Lorenzo 
Risso,  100  years,  Rossighone,  Liguaria;  M. 
Agathange,  formerly  abbot t  of  the  Russian  con- 
vent of  St.  George,. Crimea,  108  years ;  the  Aus- 
trian general,  Count  Civalart  de  Happancourt, 
100  years ;  the  Indian  warrior,  Bloody  Hand, 
100  years,  at  Cattaraugus ;  Madame  Angelique 
Doyer,  1 18  years,  at  Quebec ;  Widow  Oaggero, 

106  years,  at  Genoa ;  Ljuisa  Maria  De  OUveira, 

107  years,  arrondissemcnt  de  Louza,  Portugal; 
Jean  Sob) agent weitt,  117  years,  Vienna;  Mad- 
ame Daniel  Couture,  102  years,  Levis,  Canada; 
Rabello  De  Penafiel,  Portugal,  109  years. 

ITEMS. 

The  Jamaica  Commission  has  brongbt  its  report. 
They  eooclade  that  there  was  ground  for  fearing  a 
general  in8orrectio«i  of  the  blaclcs,  hi(d  the  rioters 
been  ancceMfu) ;  commend  the  energj  displajed  by 
Oovemor  fijre  in  the  earlier  steps  taken  for  the  re- 
storation of  order;  condemn  hioi  for  the  discretion 
accorded  to  military  offi^-ers  after  the  disturbances  had 
ceased ;  pronounce  the  hangine,  whipping  and  de- 
strocttoo  ot  property  to  wh  ich  these  gentlemen  re- 
sorted anneeessary,  wanton,  and  cruel ;  and  declare 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Gordon  illegal.  The 
report  is  on  the  whole  judicial  in  its  tone,  though 
displaying  everywhere  a  strong  desire  not  to  bear 
too  hard  on  Byre  in  its  inferences.  But  the  mere 
facts  which  the  commission  rehearse,  as  proved,  are 
in  themselves  a  worse  condemnation  than  any 
opioion  ihe  report  could  pronounce.  Tne  reluctance 
of  the  commissioners  to  speak  out  their  full  mind 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  sevrre  comment  in  Eng- 
land.   But  had  the  victims  of  Byre's  negligence  or 


cruelty  been  white,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  man  in 
the  country  would  have  dared  to  put  one  line  on 
paper  which  would  even  look  like  extenuation  of 
the  governor's  conduct.  Mr.  Eyre  has  been  re- 
moved, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will 
not  rest  here.  Gordon's  trial  was  illegal,  and  his 
execution  was  murder.  If  its  perpetrators  are  al- 
lowed to  go  un  whipped  of  justice,  no  man's  life  in  a 
colony  would  be  safe. — The  Nation,. 

Tbb  Atlantio  Tblbobaph. — The  Great  Eastern 
was  expected  to  leave  her  moorings  in  the  Med  way, 
at  the  latest,  on  the  30th  ult.  The  whole  of  the 
1,660  knots  of  new  cable  has  been  completed.  The 
weight  of  the  new  cable  is  about  38  cwt.  per  jnile, 
which  is  almost  double  the  weight  of  the  original 
Atlantic  cable.  The  total  quantity  of  cable  to  be 
taken  out  will  exceed  2^700  miles.  The  work  of  lay- 
ing the  cable  will  commence  about  the  8ih  of  July. 

CoNOKBSS. — During  the  week  the  following  bills 
have  passed  the  Senate.  A  bill  prohibiting  any 
State  from  makioglaws  in  relation  to  pilots  and  pilot 
charges  discriminating  against  any  other  Slate.  A 
bill  extending  the  time  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
public  lands  donated  to  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  United  Slates  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colleges.  The  bill  regulaiing  the  time 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  in 
Congress  was  taken  up.  It  provides  that  elee* 
lions  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Second-  day  after 
the  organization  ;  that  the  voting  shall  be  viva  vocs, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  vote  shall  be  necessaiy 
to  election,  aud  failing  such  majority,  a  vote  shall 
be  taken  e^ch  day  during  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture until  a  choice  is  made.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
retroceding  the  county  of  Alexandria  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, it  was  rejected.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  a 
statement  to  be  prepared,  in  tabular  form,  showing 
the  duties  levied  on  all  imports  by  all  the  tariflf  acts 
from  1B42,  including  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Sf  nate,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Senate  at  its 
next  session.  A  resolution  was  passed  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  auth^irities  of  Portland,  Maine, 
certiiln  tentsj  hospital  stores,  &c.,  belonging  to  the 
Government,  for  the  use  of  the  families  whose  dwell- 
ings were  burned  by  the  late  conflagration,  also  one 
suspending  the  collection  of  the  taxes  assessed  oa 
such  persons  as  suffered  materially  by  the  late  fire. 
The  Tariff  bill  was  received  from  the  House  and  read 
twice.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  an  amendment  offered 
instructing  the  Committee  to  report  on  the  second 
S<*cond-day  in  1 2th  month  next.  The  motion,  as 
amended,  was  then  passed.  The  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  around  Niagara  Falls  was 
then  taken  up,  and  several  amendments  were  agreed 
to. 

Honss. — The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Tariff  bill  with  the  amendments  thereto,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion,  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 
The  bill  to  quiet  land  titles  in  California  was  passed 
without  a  division  The  bill  regulating  the  time  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  in  Congress 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  bill  granting  to  any  telegraph  company  the  right 
of  way  over  any  post-road,  military  route,  and  over 
the  public  domain,  was  passed  after  a  long  discussion. 
The  Senate  joint  resolution  to  furnish  tents,  &c.,  to 
the  Portland  sufferers  was  agreed  to.  An  appro- 
priation of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made 
for  the  ereotion  at  Washington  of  a  fire-proof  bnild- 
*  lag  to  afford  to  the  Treasury  additional  room  for  the 
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preservation  of  papers ;  and  also  an  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  tboasand  dollars  to  rebuild  the  custom 
house  at  Portland,  Maine. 

Thb  California  Ikdiams. — Commissioner  Coolej 
has  received  a  report  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  California,  dated  San  Francisco, 
June  15tb,  in  which  he  gives  a  verj  encouraging  ac- 
count of  affnirs  in  that  region.  The  prospect  of  ex- 
cellent crops  is  now  made  certain  by  the  late  rains. 
The  Indians  through  the  State  are  now  peaceable, 
and  will  remain  so,  unless  badljr  abused  bj  lawless 
whites.  Abundant  subsistence,  in  the  waj  of  grain 
and  vegetables, >for  the  Indians,  will  be  secured,  and 
the  ladians  are  improving  in  general  health,  and 
are  becoming  more  industrious. 

Edocation  of  Frbbdmbn. — The  citizens  of  Oxford. 
Hississipfi,  at  a  recent  popular  meeting,  put  forth 
the  following  plea  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  : 

That  the  time  has  arrived  when  measures  should 
be  adepted  by  the  southern  people  themselves  to 
provide  ihe  ways  and  means  of  educating  the  freed- 
men, is  a  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
the  following  considerations  : 

1.  These  people  are  now  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  in  a  state  of  freedom,  for  which  they  are 
to  a  certRio  extent  unprepared. 

2.  They  consider  us,  thfir  former  owners,  to  be 
now,  as  we  have  nlways  been,  their  natural  guardians. 
and  their  best  friends. 

3.  It  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  dn^y,  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  education  as  widely  jts  possible 
among  all  classes  of  people  in  our  country. 

4.  If  it  ever  was  good  policy  to  keep  them  Ignorant, 
it  certainly  is'  no  longer  so,  but  the  very  reverse. 

5.  The  right  of  suffrage  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
given  to  this  people  at  some  future  day. 

6.  Ignorant  voters  are  the  curse  of  our  country. 

7.  If  we  do  not  teach  them  some  one  else  will,  and 
whoever  thns  benefits  them  will  win  an  influence 
over  them  which  will  control  their  votes. 

8.  If  we  perform  this  service,  then  we  shall  secure 
their  identification  with  us  in  promoting  all  our  in- 
terests. 

Meant  of  Itutruction, — We  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sabbath  school  for  the  oral  instruction  of 
colored  people,  as  well  as  to  teach  them  to  read.  We 
have  organized  this  school  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils  and  twelve  teachers.  Regular  preaching 
also  is  provided  for  them  by  the  resident  ministers 
of  the  different  churches  of  Oxford.  We  desire  to 
enlist  in  this  work  all  our  fellow  citizens,  as  there  is 
room  enough  for  all  and  work  enough  for  all.  In 
BQoh  a  work  as  this,  no  doubt,  the  conviction  of 
doty  and  the  command  of  God  should  be  sufficient 
motives  to  actnate  us.  But  while  we  would  not 
plead  for  the  authority  of  great  names  as  a  sanction 
of  oar  course  or  an  inducement  to  others,  at  the 
same  time  we  rejoice  to  find,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  South,  the  prominent  citizens  and  official  digni- 
tftfies  are  actively  moving  in  this  matter.  In  Sooth 
Carolina,  Governor  Orr  and  the  first  citizens  of 
Charleston,  are  urging  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mon-school system  for  the  freedmen.  In  Alabama 
ex-Governor  Moore  and  ex  Congressman  Curry  are 
engaging  in  the  movement,  and  elsewhere  in  Missis- 
sippi, this  field  of  labor  is  occupied  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  onr  citizeos.  All  this  shows 
that  the  influence  is  at  work  which  is  to  put  into 
general  operation  an  effective  system  of  instruction 
for  this  people  in  sacred  and  secular  knowledge. 
Let  OS,  therefore,  engage  in  the  work  in  earnest^  ac- 
cording as  God  shall  open  the  way  for  ns,  and  con- 
sider your  duty  in  connection  with  the  work,  we  ask 
yon  to  decide  upon  tb»t  course  that  you  will  prob- 


ably approve  when  the  light  of  a  coming  etemitJ' 
shall  be  shed  upon  the  subject. 

J.  N.  Waddbll,  8.  G.  BvBVBT, 

A.  I.  QtriNCBB,  T.  B.  B.  Pcgubs, 

Wm.  Oblat,  J.  W.  McPhbbsob. 

Oxford^  Miat.f  June  12,  1866. 
North  Carolina  has  133  schools,  155  teachers,  and 
10,806  scholars. 

On  the  30th  of  6tb  mo.  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Snperior  Court  at  Augusta,  to  consider  the  snbjectl 
of  establishing  schools  for  the  freedmen.    The  mayor 
promises  his  aid,  and  the  colored  people  gladly  re- 
spond to  his  request  that  they  shall  co-operate. 
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M.  HBAOOCK,  Qeneral  Pnraithing  Undertjiker,  No. IS  Nortfc 
Niath  StroAt.— A  general  MaortiB«Dt  of  ready-made  Oofia^ 
and  eTory  reqnlalte  for  Vnnerala  ftaniiithed. 

fielDf  ontnutoi  with  the  oTorsight  of  •*  Fair  HIU"  Bartol 
Oroand, — ^fonorala,  and  all  other  biuiiDeM  oonnectod  with  the 
ground^  will  be  promptly  attended  lo. 811.  ly.  waemp. 

LKSSONS  ON  OUR  OOMMON    SONG  BIRDS.— TIcliete  tor  ft 
course  of  JSight  Iteeeona,  $3  00  each,    liberal  Tedaetion  » 
Schools  and  Claeeee  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  GaAOi  AmiA  Ixwm, 

Oare  of  Euwhrnn  if  Aaaiss, 
fll6  3m. 800  Areh  St.,  Fhllada. 

rvOMKSriC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  '^n  hand,  a  large  assortment 
U  of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  MnsUns  of  aU  kinds  and  of  Ibe  bert 
makes,  both  Rleaofaed  and  Unbleached;  ITIannels  of  all  grades. 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  Calicoes,  Ginghams,  Oieck, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Oleaehed  and  Brown  Table  Lioeos, 
ToweliDgs  by  the  pieoe  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  floya*  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  jSxekiu.  Ttmh, 

Til  tfaxn. 1638  Market  St,  Phllada. 

^  AMUISL  TOWNSKND  k  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
O  No.  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  reepeetfully  solicit  consign- 
meats  of  Grain,  Floor,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beana,  Poultry,  Me. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clorer,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 
and  other  Field  Seeda.  Alto  Bone  Dust  and  other  FertlUseta. 
Dried  ^Tv\U  bought  and  sold. ^  ?gl  t^A. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wantb  a  situation  in  a  privaU 
school,  or  as  GoTemess  fn  a  fkmily.    Address 
721  tf.      E.  W.  C  Hockenein,  Delaware. 

ANTED,  by  a  Vemale,  a  situation  as  Teacher :  quaJifled  to 
instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  hsTing  had  several  years' 
experience.    Good  recommendations  given.    Address  or  apply  to 
Binw  4t  dvs. BMMoa  Comlt,  144  N.  Seventh  St..  Phila. 

BKLLBVUK  FEMALB  INSTITUTE.— The  Fall  and  Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beantifully  located  BOAaoixo- 
School  roa  Gdils  will  commence  10th  mo.  1st,  1806,  and  close 
4th  mo.  12, 1867 .   tot  further  infiormation  ^ply  for  a  Cireolar  te 

ISRA^  J.  UaAHAM*,       Lprin^ip^i^ 
Ja5I  P.GaABAMB,         J '^«^«1«— 

72  tt.  Attleboro*  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— The  next 
Term  of  this  Institution,  which  has  been  in  suceeeafol  ope- 
ration fbr  84  years,  will  oommenoe  on  the  flrsi  of  lOth  mo.  next, 
and  continue  40  weeka.    For  Circulars,  apply  early  to 

Ma&t  S.  LiPPiKcon,  I*rineipaL 
S80.781  200p Moorestown.  Burlington  Co.,  K.  J. 

CHERRY  STONERS.— (seed  S  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shellers,  (shell  SOats  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
CoTors,  Champion  Cog>Wheel  Clothes- Wringers,  (we  oonslder  them 
the  best  yet  invented  for  duraUlity  and  convenience;)  and  a  , 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  lUds. 
For  sale  by  Trumah  A  Shaw, 

aiOaSaO     Wo.  SSS  (Eight  ThirtyFlve)  Market  St.,  below  Wlnth. 

.  RIENDS*  SCHOOL,  High  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.— This  school, 
.     for  both  sexes^  will  reopen  on  8d  of  Ninth  month,  1866.    For 
CIlGulars  addieea  Chablib  Swayhi,  PHmeiftA, 

REFERBNCBS. 
H^LUBAT  Jaoeson,  West  Chester,  ffs. 
Cuataxn  BmnLS.  Chadd*s  Ford,      ^ 
XwooB  SWATRK,  Londou  Grovoi       ** 
623  afntf.     Wm.  H.  JouNSoir,  wewtown, 
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FOR  SALE— A  valuable  Boarding  School  Property  Ibr  Girit, 
lavorably  located  in  a  Friends*  neighborhood.  The  schooi  is 
now  in  fhli  and  suooessrul  operation,  and  offers  a  rare  opv» 
tunl^  for  any  well  qnalifled  Friend.  Any  one  wishing  Informs^ 
tion  with  a  view  to  purchase,  can  obtain  it  by  addressing  **  E.  F.' 
office  Friends*  Intelligencer,  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
616  tf^vn.  

CHBSTERFIBLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  sitnated'oa 
ttie  Croeswlcks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Seooi^  Session  of  this  Institution  will  conunenes  oa 
the  21st  of  5th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $8^ 
For  further  particulars  address  Hchbt  W.  Risowat. 

4766 1 3867  pmnu  pa  in.    Crosswlcks  P.O.,  Burlington  Ca,  a  J. 
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BTTICAOT  OF  BPntlTlTAL  PRATER. 
BT  JOB  flOOTT. 

Lord !  l«t  not  thine  hand  spare  nor  thine  eye 
pity,  nntil  thou  briogest  forth  jadgment  unto 
vietory  in  niie.  I  find  it  good  for  my  soul  to 
wait  upon,  look  nnto,  and,  as  Hying  desires  arise, 
breathe  to  and  sapplieate  my  Ood.  For  though 
I  know  1  eannot  alter  him  *,  he  is  always,  alto- 
gether alike,  and  the  same ;  yet,  as  his  operation 
is  steadily  upon  os,  by  drawing  near  to  him  in 
that  whereby  he  is  drawing  ns  to  himself,  he 
draws  near  to  ns,  as  to  our  sense  and  enjoyment 
of  him.     He  is  steadily  drawing,  or  operating 

Sion  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  when  men  yield 
ereto,  so  as  to  let  him  arise,  or  be  Hfled  an  in 
them,  he  will  draw  all  sneh  onto  him ;  agreeably 
to  oar  Saviour's  words,  ^*  And  I,  if  f  1^  lifted 
np  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  nnto  me." 
But,  take  nodoe,  he  does  not  do  it  till  he  is 
lifted  np  in  them,  and  he  eannot  be  lifted  np  in 
them  till  they  will  let  him  arise.  Henoe  the 
propriety  of  Uie  injnootion,  ^<  Let  Ood  arise,  and 
let  his  enemies  be  soattered.^'  Henoe,  also,  tbe 
tnith  and  propriety  of  Christ's  monmful  ezpos- 
tnlation  with  the  Jews,  "  How  often  woald  I 
have  gathered  you,  &e.,  but  ye  would  not." 

Man  oan  never  make  God  arise,  nor  profitably 
attempt  to  awake  the  beloved  of  souls  till  he 
please.  Tet  man  may  and  ought  to  let  htm 
anse.  On  the  oontrsry,  man  ean  and  too  often 
does,  hinder  his  arising  in  his  own  soul.  His 
proper  bonness  is  to  wait  on  him  in  a  silent, 
mwaifl  tiaf ail  of  i^iiit^  to  feel  his  artsMgs^ 


This  is  that  drawing  near  nnto  God,  which  is- 
sues,  if  rightly  and  perseveringly  performed,  in 
his  drawing  near  unto  us ;  that  is,  we  feel  more 
and  more  of  his  presence.  As  when  a  man  in 
a^boat,  with  a  rope  made  fast  to  a  rock,  by  pull- 
ing at  the  rope  draws  himself  to  the  took, 
though  the  rock  seems  to  move  toward  the  boat ; 
80  in  drawing  near  to  God  he  seems  to  meet  us, 
and  we  more  fully  behold  and  enjoy  him ;  not- 
withstanding he  rests  and  remains  as  to  himself 
just  where  and  what  he  was,  unmoved,  unal- 
tered. This  simile,  though  pertinently  descrip- 
tive of  the  true  waiting  upon  and  prayer  to  God, 
may  seem  to  such  as  don't  experience  the  thing 
itself  in  themselves,  to  imply  the  propriety  of 
vocal  prayer  to  God  at  any  set  time  that  men 
may  appoint  ^  because,  in  case  of  the  rock,  it 
is  optional  with  the  man  in  the  boat.  But  this 
thought  goes  not  deep  enough.  For,  beside, 
that  the  rook  is  dead,  and  God  is  alive  forever, 
and  that  God  has  a  most  powerful  influence  and 
operation  on  the  souls  of  men,  whioh  the  rock 
has  not,  it  should  be  considered  that  unless  the 
rope  from  the  boat  has  fast  hold  of  the  rock, 
(which  sometimes  it  has  not),  all  the  man's 
pulling  and  toiling  will  be  in  vain ;  as  that  of 
the  fishermen  who  toiled  all  night  and  caught 
nothing.  But  as  they,  when  day  arrived,  (the 
proper  time  to  work),  and  he  who  had  a  right  to 
direct  and  put  them  forth,  gave  the  direction, 
and  they  attended  thereto,  caught  a  very  treat 
draught  of  fishes ;  so  may  the  man  in  the  boat, 
when  the  rope  has  last  hold  of  the  rock,  drair 
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himself  to  it,  and  so  may  the  soul,  in  trae 
prayer,  having  firm  and  living  hold  of  the  eter- 
nal Rock,  draw  nigh  unto  it  and  feel  it  drawing 
nigfa  to  him. 

Bat  as  DO  comparison  holds  ahsolutely,  so 
here.  It  is  God  that  is  the  first  in  operation. 
He  loves  us  before  we  love  him.  He  is,  of  his 
own  unchangeable  love  and  goodness,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  necessity  of  his  nature  and  ourSj 
and  to  his  design  in  our  creation,  moving  and 
operating  upon  us  for  our  good,  and  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  himself.  This  influence  and  opera- 
tion we  should  more  abundantly  and  sensibly 
feel  than  many  often  do,  were  we  enough  in- 
ward and  attentive  to  it,  and  waiting  for  it. 
Other  attentions  divert  us  from  it ;  and  by  ab- 
sorbing and  taking  up  our  thoughts,  and  oecu- 
pjung  OUT  minds,  render  us  almost  insensible  of 
those  operations  upon  us,  which  it  is  impossible 
we  should  be  wholly  without,  and  which  would 
soon  become  lively  and  powerful  upon  us  if 
enough  attended  to.  This  is  the  business  of  si- 
lently waiting  upon  God.  It  is  to  witness  the 
mind  divcFted  of  those  incumbering  and  intru- 
ding things  which  hinder  a  lively  sense  of  the 
drawing  cords  of  God's  love  and  power  upon  us ; 
that  being  thus  divested  we  may  sta»d  open  to, 
and  be  fully  and  feelingly  sensible  of  divine 
operation.  And  herein,  (as  it  is  the  divine  life 
thus  turned  to  by  turning  from  other  attach- 
ments that  quicken  us,  not  we,  ourselves),  we 
feel  ourselves  to  have  some  firm  hold  of  the  eter- 
nal Rock;  and  as  we  watch  unto  prayer,  first 
watching,  (for  the  injunction  is  '^  watch  and 
pray/')  we  often  feel  the  true  spirit  of  supplica- 
tion revive  in  our  souls,  wherein  we  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  unto  God.  And  this,  often  at  first, 
and  frequently  throughout  a  whole  meeting, 
arises  only  to  an  inward  fervent  prayer  to  God 
that  cannot  be  safely,  or  without  loss  of  the  life 
of  it,  vocally  expressed ;  because,  the  spirit  at 
such  times  helpeth  our  infirmities  only  with  and 
in  inward  groaninga  that  cannot  be  rightly  ut- 
tered. And  how  greatly  should  we  err  were 
we  to  attempt  to  utter  ourselves  in  vocal  suppli- 
cation at  a  time  when  all  the  aid  and  assistance 
received  arises  only  to  and  terminates  in  such 
inward  groanings. 

But  at  other  seasons  he  who  opens  and  none 
can  shut,  so  helps  us,  opens  our  way  and  aids 
our  utterance,  that  in  fervent,  vocal  interces- 
sions our  souls  are  sweetly  and  very  profitably 
poured  forth  to  Gt)d,  who,  in  this  paaa,  always 
hears,  for  he  cannot  deny  bis  own.  Though  he 
ohaqges  nut,  is  not  altered  by  any  of  our  pe- 
titionings,  yet  if  we  lie  low  and  humbly  wait 
under  his  influence  upon  us  till  it  results  in 
solemn  8Ut>pHoation,  and  we  keep  to  it  singly  in 
the  spring  and  motion  of  his  divine  word  of  life 
and  power,  not  putting  ourselves  forth  nor  going 
before  nor  beyond  this  quickening  influence, 
opening  and  leading,  we  shall  fnj  only  for 


what  is  according  to  his  good  will  to  grant  us. 
This  is  true  prayer.  This  is  truly  drawing 
near  to  God,  which  is  the  same  to  us  as  his 
drawing  near  to  us.  But  a  ha^ty,  sealons  ap- 
proach in  words,  io  our  own  time  and  anxioos 
dobires,  effects  no  good  purpose.  It  certaioly 
cannot  alter  God,  and  as  certainly  it  caQDOt 
draw  us  nearer  to  him,  because  not  in  his  mo- 
tion upon  us  and  without  our  having  any  true 
and  substantial  hold  of  him.  Men  pray  as  if 
they  thought  they  could  move  or  alter  God. 
They  think  if  they  stir  up  themselves  to  ask, 
and,  with  a  good  deal  of  creaturely  animatioo. 
do  ask  for  what  they  think  they  stand  in  need 
of,  it  will  induce  him  to  hear  and  grant  their  re- 
quest. But  in  all  this  they  are  too  ignorant  of 
him,  his  nature  and  attributes.  His  unalterable 
nature  is  such  that  all  good  to  our  souls  is  of 
him  and  through  his  operation  on  us;  and, 
therefore,  if  ever  we  pray  to  any  real  advan- 
tage we  must  be  sensibly  drawn  and  wrought 
into  a  substantial  spirit  of  true  prayer  by  his 
divine  power  ;  else  we  may,  to  almost  as  good  a 
purpose,  pray  to  Mahomet  or  Baal,  as  to  Ood. 
For  Baal  could  as  soon  hear  and  answer  hiB 
prophets  as  God  can  hear,  with  approbation, 
and  grant  the  prayer  that  is  not  of  his  own  be- 
getting. 

We  act  as  if  we  would  change  according  to 
our  will  the  true,  living  and  unchangeable  God, 
when  we  attempt  to  prevail  on  him,  by  words  of 
our  own  creaturely  conceiving,  to  do  something 
for  the  good  of  our  souls.  He  aots  from  his  own 
eternal  nature  and  disposition,  and  that  always 
the  same,  and  is  to/ds  just  according  as  we  are 
to  him.  If  we  accost  him  in  words  prompted 
by  our  own  active,  anxious,  hasty  desires,  with- 
out knowing  our  hearts  livingly  touched  by  his 
own  live  coal  from  his  heavenly  altar,  we  can 
but  obtain  the  empty  eeho  in  return  to  the  aound 
of  our  voice,  for  he  will  not  be  moved ;  but  if 
we  do  livingly  and  feelingly  lay  hold  of  him 
and  dmw  near  to  him,  in  the  drawings  of  his 
cord  of  divine  love  upon  us,  be  draws  near  to  us, 
and  we  receive  substantial  blessing.  Because, 
he  is  to  us  just  as  we  are  to  him.  If  we  are 
alive  to  him,  we  feel  him  in  the  same  proportion 
alive  in  us.  If  we  are  dead  to  him,  even  thoagh 
wo  pray  ever  so  loud  and  often,  and  tell  him 
ever  so  solemnly,  '^  The  Lord  liveth/'  we  speak 
falsely.  For,  as  to  any  sensible,  living  knowl- 
edge of  him  he  is  as  a  dead  God  to  us.  There* 
fore,  as  it  is  in  ourselves  or  io  our  actual  state, 
so  only  it  is  in  reality.  And  he  that  can  be 
satisfied  with  a  lifeless  round  of  set  devotions 
that  join  not  his  soul  to  God  in  a  holy,  cement- 
ing, oonsolating  union  in  the  divine  lile,  does 
but  snufif  up  the  wind  and  will  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. He  but  mock)  God,  and  God  will  mock 
him  whsn  his  fear  Cometh. 

True  prayer  is  always  heard  and  meets  a  hearty 
JOiHrn  of  the  divine  complacency,  for  its  spring, 
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tod  motion^  and  life,  is  the  very  lif^  of  God  in 
the  800I,  and  joins  the  8O0I  to  him.  And  '^  he 
thai  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit/'  where 
he  will  not  deny  hid  own.  The  rest  is  all  ohaff 
aod  Tanity,  and  ti^nds  directly  to  exalt  the  crea* 
tore  and  its  own  activity  in  opposition  to  the 
life  and  enensy  of  God.  From  the  nature  of  the 
IXiity,  and  bis  nnwavedng  tendency  towards 
noioB  wiik  os^  be  most  operate  on  us.  This,  if 
snbmitted  to  and  ri^tiy  Kved  vnder  by  os,  will 
result  in  true  prayer,  and  that  prayer  in  sub< 
staotial  union ;  and  no  possible  sobstitntioD  of 
words,  and  mere  creaturely  sopplicationsy  will 
ever,  in  the  least  degree,  prom  ite  this  divine 
uoioQ  and  fellowship ;  but  will  forever  retard 
it  and  set  up  man  in  separatton  from  God,  the 
divine  life,  in  stead  thereof. 


•-«■•> 


**AND  FROM    THENCK  WB    OAMB  TO  PHILTPPI." 

Acts  16 :  12. 

"  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."  Nothing  can  more  powerfully 
imply  the  importance  of  conversion  than  this 
declaration  of  the  Saviour,  the  faithful  and 
true  witness. 


progress,  but  obvious  in  its  result.  The  con- 
version of  the  other  was  sudden,  extraordinary 
in  the  circumstances,  and  accompanied  with 
terror  and  anguish.  She  was  overcome  by  the 
smiles  of  mercy,  and  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
love.  Hcy  with  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty 
sticking  fast  in  him,  and  with  a  wounded  spirit 
which  he  con  Id  not  bear,  was  dragged  to  the 
judgment  seat,  looking  only  for  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Her  heart  the  Lord  opened, 
as  the  sun  opens  a  flower  in  spring.  His  heart 
was  stormed  like  a  oitade.1,  where  the  strong 
ma  armed  kept  his  palace  and  his  goods  in 
peace. 

.  Hence  we  see  by  wlat  various  methods  divine 
^ace  operates  on  different  persons.  The 
Saviour  may  come  in  the  roar  of  .the  storm; 
but  His  presence  and  agenoy  are  no  less  teal 
in  the  still,  small  voice.  Samuel  was  called 
by  grace,  as  well  as  Manasseh ;  and  Watts  was 
saved  by  grace  as  well  as  Bunyan." — Jay, 

ACCESS  TO  GOD. 


However  early  in  the  morning  yon  seek  the 

gate  of  access,  you  find  it  all  ready  open  ;  and 

However  lightly  or  contemptu-  j  however  deep  the  midnight  moment  when  you 


ously  conversion  may  be  thought  of  among 
meo,  celestial  beings,  proverbial  for  their  wis 
dum,  and  incapable  of  mistake,  always  behold 
it  with  wonder  and  delight.  With  them,  the 
improvement  of  art,  the  discoveries  of  philos- 
ophy, the  exploits  of  heroes,  the  revolutions  of 
empires,  are  comparatively  nothing  to  the  sal- 
VBtion  of  a  soul.  At  the  first  creation,  the 
momiog  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  yty  :  but  they  sing  a  new 
BOQg,  and  with  peculiar  rapture,  at  the  second, 
when  old  things  pass  away,  and  all  things  be- 
eome  morally  and  spiritually  new. 

Luke  the  historian  was  like  minded.  He 
here  speaks  of  his  coming,  with  Paul  and  Silas, 
to  Philippi.  Philippi  was  built  by  Philip,  the 
ftther  of  Alexander.  From  the  beginning  it 
bad'  been  noted ;  but  within  comparatively  a 
leeent  period  it  had  been  rendered  exceedingly 
remarkpble  by  the  two  great  battles  which  the 
Romans  fought  in  its  plains.  In  the  one  Julius 
Caesar  vanquished  Pompey.  In  the  other, 
Augustus  defeated  Brutus.  Though  every 
battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise, 
yet  Luke  says  nothing  of  the  work  of  Philip; 
of  the  prowess  of  Csosar;  of  the  fortune  of 
Augustus.  But  he  mentions  what  would  im- 
mortalize the  place  in  the  annab  of  the  soul 
and  eternity — the  conversion  of  two  individuals, 
lijdia  and  the  jailor.    Lydia  was  amiable  and 


find  yourself  in  the  sudden  arms  of  death,  the 
winged  prayer  can  bring  an  instant  Saviour  near, 
and  this  wherever  yon  are.  It  needs  not  that  you 
ascend  a  special  Pisgah  or  Moriah ;  it  needs  not 
that  you  enter  some  awful  shrine,  or  put  off  your 
shoes  on  some  holy  ground.  Could  a  memento 
be  reared  on  every  spot  from  which  an  accept- 
able prayer  has  passed  away,  and  on  which  a 
prompt  answer  has  come  down,  we  should  find 
J^vah-Bhammahf  *'  The  Lord  hath  been  here,'' 
inscribed  on  many  a  cottage  hearth,  and  many  a 
dungeon  floor.  We  should  find  it  notonly  in  Jeru- 
salem's proud  temple,  David's  cedar  galleries,  but 
in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  by  the  brink  in  Genne- 
saret,  and  in  the  upper  chamber  where  Pentecoet 
began.  And  whether  it  be  the  field  where  Isaac 
went  to  meditate,  or  the  rocky  knoll  where 
Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  the  brook  where 
Israel  wrestled,  or  the  den  where  Daniel  gtaed 
on  the  hungry  lions  and  the  lions  gaeed  on 
him,  or  the  hill  side  where  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
prayed  all  night,  we  should  still  discern  the 
prints  of  the  ladder's  feet  let  down  from  heaven, 
the  landing  place  of  mercies,  because  the  start- 
ing-point of  prayer. — Hamilton. 


I  <■> 


Upham  says,  *'  Some  Christians  remain  in 
the  condition  of  servanU,  followed  and  scourged 
by  an  inward  condemnation,  and  do  not  cheer* 
fully  and  boldly  takS'  that  of*  sons.     They 

Boral;  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and    wander  about,  oftentimes  led  captive  by  Satan, 

t  worshipper  of  the  true  God.     The  jailor  was   in  the  low  grounds  of  the  gospel  life,  amid 

t  heathen  ;  an  idolater,  vicious  in  his  disposition, 

is  rude  and  savage  in  his  spul  as  in   his  office. 

The  couTersion  of  the  one  was  in  answer  to 


prayer^  gentle,  gradual|  imperoeptible  in  its 


marshes  and  tangled  forests;. and  do  not 
cend  into  the  pleasant  hills  and  land  of  Beulah, 
where  are  the  ppicy  breeses  aod  perpetual 
sunshine." 


> 
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Wot  Mndir  IntelUfeoMr. 

The  subjoined  eztnote  frooi  a  letter  oo  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  early  Friends 
were  written  by  a  clergyman  in  England^  in  the 
year  1701.  The  interest  of  the  sentiments 
contained  therein  is  mnoh  increased,  from  the 
fiiet  that  the  author  was  one  not  in  -profession 
with  Friends,  but  was  willing  to  own  the  truth, 
although  it  was  fonnd  among  those  who  were 
despised  and  persecuted  by  bis  brother  pro> 
fessors.  S.  B.  F. 

Reverend  Brother^ — ^The  long  knowledge  I 
have  had  of  your  wisdom,  temper  and  mode- 
ration, for  which  I  can  truly  say,  without  the 
least  umbraee  of  flattery,  you  deserre  to  be 
highly  valued,  hath  given  me  encouragement  to 
communicate  to  you  my  free  and  impartial 
thdtights  concern ing^the  controversy  between 
some  of  our  brethren  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Quakers  on  the  other.  Though  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  solitude  and  retirement,  being  sel- 
dom seen  in  the  crowds  of  the  talkative  and 
unthinking  multitude,  but  sequestering  myself, 
as  much  as  I  possibly  can,  from  public  noise, 
that  I  might  have  the  more  opportunity  to  in- 
trovert my  mind,  a|id  wait  upon  and  adore  my 
Creator;  for  when  my  mind  is  silent  and  re- 
tired, and  my  own  imaginations  and  reasonings 
are  shut  out,  then  I  can  hear  his  still  small 
voice,  and  have  an  inward  sensible  perception 
of  his  Divine  presence  with  my  soul.  Yet  I 
am  not  such  an  absolute  recluse  as  to  cloister 
myself  wholly  op  from  the  things  of  this  world, 
for  I  admit  of  visits  from  particiilar  friends, 
read  books  at  seasonable  intervals,  and  hold 
epistolary  correspondence  with  yourself  and  a 
few  more  select  persons,  who  know  the  worth  of 
privacy  by  the  benefit  they  enjoy  in  it.  So 
that,  tnough  I  am  no  actor  in  the  public  the- 
atre of  the  times,  yet  I  never  have  been,  nor 
am,  an  ignorant  and  unconcerned  spectator  of 
those  transactions  that  have  happened  in  our  day. 

And  of  all  occurrences,  the  dissensions  about 
religion,  and  those  often  attended  with  violent 
heats  and  reflections,  by  men  of  furious  and  in- 
temperate spirits,  have  most  affected  me.  All 
profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  to  be  dis- 
ciples and  followers  of  Christ;  and  yet,  how 
few  imitate  him  whom  they  pretend  to  be  their 
Master?  And  it  is  a  sad  but  true  observation, 
that  they  who  have  the  worst  cause  and  weakest 
arguments  are  very  apt  to  give  hard  names,  and 
to  revile  and  slander  their  opponents ;  that  since 
they  cannot  refute  them  by  dint  of  fair  ratiooi- 
nation,  they  might,  if  possible,  pollute  them 
with  the  dirt  of  filthy' reflection.  You  know 
whose  practice  this  has  been  in  their  former 
quarrels  with  other  dissenters;  and  now,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  with  the  Quakers, 
especially  since  Mr.  Bugg  and  Mr.  Keith  came 
amongst  us ;  persons  who  were  not  so  much  ds- 
serters^  as  cashiered  men,  for  their  immoralities;  | 


for  they  did  not  come,  but  were  thrust  out  from 
amongst  the  Quakers;  at  which,  taking  deep 
resentment,  and  cherishing  that  bad  humor  in 
themselves,  which  caused  their  expulsion,  their 
whole  mass  seems  to  be  so  corrupted,  that  their 
enmity  is  become  implacable  against  that  people. 

And  as  it  is  natural  for  malignant  humors  to 
spread,  especially  over  those  parts  which  were 
before  infected,  so  these  men,  coming  full, 
amongst  us,  of  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  have 
infused  their  venom  into  some  of  our  brethren, 
who  have  formerly  been  tainted ;  and  those 
having  received  the  infection  themselves,  how 
industriously  do  they  endeavor  to  spread  it 
amongst  others. 

I  am  heartily  sorry  to  see  it ;  but  what  pains 
do  they  take  ?  Yea,  what  artifices  do  they  use, 
to  possess  not  only  private  persons  with  preju- 
dice, but  also  to  stir  up  persecution  in  the 
government  against  the  Quakers,  as  though 
they  were  not  fit  to  live  amongst  us  ?  The  pul- 
pits ring  with  invective,  and  the  presses  groan 
with  abusive  books  and  pamphlets  against  them. 
The  common  charge  is,  that  they  are  guilty  of 
blasphemy  against  Ood,  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  thus  our  Norfolk  brethren :  yea,  of 
blasphemy  and  heresy ;  so  Mr.  Keith.  But  the 
Quakers  have  answered  chose  charges  again  and 
again;  and  cleared  themselves  in  the  face  of 
God  and  the  world,  as  appears  by  their  printed 
books  and  papers.  To  be  plain  ;  let  any  indif- 
ferent man  compare  their  books  with  ours,  and 
he  will  soon  see  to  whom  the  blasphemy  and 
heresy  belong. 

You  may  remember,  sir,  what  you  gave  me 
in  your  last,  as  your  opinion  about  the  cause  of 
our  brethren's  outcry  against  the  Quakers, 
rather  than  other  dissenters, — vis. :  Their  op- 
position to  tithes,  which  the  others  generally 
pay ;  and  your  sense  was,  that  if  the  Quakers 
woiild  comply  in  that  one  thing,  the  noise  of 
blasphemy  and  heresy  would  be  no  more  heard 
against  them.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it, 
because  you  know  that  tithes  are  the  very  pil- 
lars of  our  church ;  take  away  them,  and  the 
sumptuous  fabric  quickly  falls  into  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  We  cannot  subsist  without  them ;  we 
cannot  furnish  our  libraries,  nor  maintain  our 
families  without  them.  It  is  granted  they  are 
not  due  to  us  by  virtue  of  the  divine  law,  as 
they  were  to  the  Levites ;  but  they  are  settled 
upon  us  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  so  we  claim 
them,  and  so  we  receive  them,  and  upon  no  other 
foot  of  account. 

The  Quakers  have  said  so  much  against  our 
old  plea  of  divine  right,  and  made  it  out  so 
fully  and  plainly  by  Scripture,  that  none  but 
some  sealons  novices,  or  superannuated  bigots, 
will  now  offer  to  use  it;  and,  tbereforCy  the  wist 
amongst  us  have  qpitted  that  pretence,  and  do 
insist  only  upon  a  right  issuing  from  mere 
human  oonstitution. 
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I  hare  diligeDtlj  looked  into  the  controversy 
Ihfti.  is  between  our  brethren  and  the  Quaken, 
not  with  a  pat tial  or  oaptious,  but  with  a  sioprle 
and  indifferent  eye ;  and  (  do  not  find  that  the 
Qaakers  are  either  goilty  of  those  real  errors 
that  are  laid  to  their  charge;  or,  that  those, 
which  otir  brethren  gnppose  to  be  errors  in  them, 
are  errors  at  all,  bnt  are  rather  glorious  gospel 
trudis.     I  will  give  some  instances  in  both. 

First.  Oar  brethren  suppose  that  the  Quakers 
are  in  error  aboat  the  light  within,  and  there 
upon  have  bestowed  upon  it  many  opprobrious, 
not  to  say  blasphemous,  names,  as  ignis  fatuns, 
a  diabolical  light,  &o.     So  some :  and  others,  a 
spark  from  the  devirs  forge;  so  our  Norfolk 
brethren  (its  wit)  Doctor  ^ckham,  Mr.  Meri- 
too,  and  Mr.  Topoliffe,  in  their  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  &c.,  p.  6.  A  whimsioal  witness  fetched 
from   Terra  Incogniu,  p.  57.      A  Counterfeit 
Phantasm,  p.  74.     The  Phantasm  of  a  Christ ' 
within,  p.  86,  ibid.     Another  calls  it  a  mon- ' 
stroos  notion,  and  affirms  it  to  be  the  ground  | 
and  foundation  of  all  their  other  errors  and 
blasphemies;  so  the  author  of  The  Snake  in 
the  Grass,  8d  edit.  p.  8.    But  I  have  faithfully 
examined  the  Quaker's  notion  about  the  light 
within,  and  compared  it  with  the  Scriptures,  | 
and  do  find  that  they  speak  of  it  as  the  Scrip- , 
tures  do,— viz  :  that  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  ' 
world,  and  that  he  doth  enlighten  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  it,  with  divine  saving  light,  j 
I  am  sorry  our  brethren  should  be  so  dark  as 
to  oppose  it 

Secondly.  Our  brethren  charge  immediate 
revelation  upon  them,  as  another  great  error; ' 
which  is  not  an  error,  but  a  glorious  truth ;  for  [ 
if  immediate  revelation  were  ceased,  as  our 
brethren  say,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  ' 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  world ;  for  there  ' 
is  no  saving  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the ! 
Son  attainable  without  it.  I  have  the  testi- 1 
mony  of  Christ  himself  for  what  I  say,  and 
therefore  am  bold  to  assert  it,  ^*  No  man  know- 
eth  the  Son  but'  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  be  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  wiH  reveal  him.''  (Matt. 
zi*  27.)  Take  away  immediate  revelation,  and 
farewell  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  a  name  and 
notion  of  Christianity  may  be  kept  up,  but  the 
life  and  power  cannot  subsist  without  it.  '*  The 
Quakers  do  not  plead  for  any  new  gospel  faith 
or  doctrine  difilstent  from  that  which  Christ  and 
his  boly  apostles  and  prophets  taueht,  and  is 
reeorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth ;  but  for  the 
revelation  of  that  which  they  taaght,  and  is 
therein  recorded/' — Defence  o/the  People  caJkd 
Quakerg,  p,  6. 

Thirdly.  Our  brethren  charge  it  as  an  error 
upon  the  Quakers,  fpr  asserting  the  sufficiency 
of  the  light  within  to  salvation,  without  the 
Scriptures ;  but  this  is  no  error  in  the  Quakers' 
Mnae,  for  I  perceive  by  their  writings  that  they 


do  not  opposethe  light  within  to  the  Scriptureiy 
nor  do  they  exclude  the  Scriptures,  where  they 
are  afforded  unto  men ;  but  by  the  light  within, 
they  understanding  Christ,  who  said,  - '  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world,"  (John  ix.  5;)  and  is  "  God 
blessed  forever/'  (Rom.  ix.  5  f\  and  therefore 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  do  testify  to  the 
sufficiency  thereof,  to  save  all  tkose  wh«p  believe 
in  and  obey  it;  though  the  Scriptures  are  with* 
held  iVom  them  by  the  providence  of  God. 
For,  as  those  that  have  the  literal  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  are  not  saved  merely  by  that^ 
without  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  and  upon  their  hearts ;  so 
those  that  have  the  expTimental  knowledge 
may  be  saved  without  the  literal.  And  as  many 
are  injured  by  the  fail  of  the  first  Adam,  who 
know  nothing  of  him,  or  his  eating  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  so  many  are  made  partakers  of  the 
great  salvation,  that  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
second  Adam,  though  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  his  sufferings  and  death.  Therefore,  unless 
our  brethren  will  deny  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Christ,  Qr  exclude  all  those  from  the  pale  of 
divine  mercy,  who  know  not  the  Scriptures, 
(which  is  both  contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  the 
repeated  testimony  of  Qod's  goodness  recorded 
therein,)  I  cannot  see  what  pretence  they  can 
make  for  impugning  this  assertion  of  the 
Quakers. 

Fourthly.  Another  truth  held  by  this  people^ 
and  miscalled  error  by  our  brethren,,  is  sinless 
perfection  on  this  side  the  grave ;  but  if  such  a 
state  is  not  attainable  in  this  life,  to  what  end 
are  there  so  many  precepts  about  it,  so  many 
exhortations  to  it,  so  many  prayers  for  it,  and 
so  many  examples  of  it  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Why  do  we  pray,  '<  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord, 
to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin  ?  In  morning 
prayer :  grant  that  this  day  we  fall  into  no  sin, 
neither  run  into  any  kind  of  danger ;  but  that 
all  our  doings  may  be  ordered  by  thy  govern^ 
anee,  to  do  always  that  which  is  righteous  in 
thy  sight  ?  In  the  litany :  from  all  evil  and 
mischief,  from  sin,  from  the  crafts  and  assaults 
of  the  devil,  from  thy  wrath,  and  from  ever- 
lasting damnation,  good  Lord  deliver  us  ? 

<^  From  fornication,'  and  all  other  deadly  sin, 
and  from  all  the  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil ;  good  Lord  deliver  us  ?  Mortify 
and  kill  all  vices  in  us?  For  the  circumcision 
of  Christ :  grant  us  the  true  circumcision  of  the 
Spirit,  that  our  hearts  and  all  Our  members,  be- 
ing mortified  from  all  worldly  and  carniti  lusts, 
we  may,  in  all  things,  obey  thy  blessed  will  1 
Orant  us,  we  beseech  thee,  that  having  this 
hope,  we  may  purify  ourselves,  even  as  he  is 
pure  ?  Give  us  grace  to  use  such  abstinence, 
that  our  flesh  being  subdued  to  the  Spirit,  we 
may  ever  obey  thy  godly  motions,  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness?  Grant  us  so  to  pat 
away  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickednes8|  ttial 
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we  may  always  serve  thee  iii  pareness  of  Hying 
and  trntb  ?  Nourish  us  with  all  goodness,  and 
of  thy  great  mercy  keep  us  in  the  same  ?  Keep 
us  ever  by  thy  help  from  all  things  hurtful,  and 
lead  us  to  all  things  profitable  to  our  salvation  ? 
Make  us  continually  to  be  given  to  all  good 
works  ?  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  grant  thy 
people  'grace  to  withstand  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  and  with 
pure  hearts  and  minds  to  follow  thee  the  only 
God  ?  Grant  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may,  in  all 
things,  direct  and  rule  our  hearts  ?  Grant,  we 
beseech  thee,  mercifal  Lord,  to  thy  faithful 
people,  pardon  and  peace,  that  they  may  be 
cleansed  from  all  their  sins  T'  Why,  I  say,  do 
we  pray  thns?  And  why  do  we  teach  our 
'  children,  in  the  Church  Catechism,  to  pray  to  be 
kept  from  all  sin  and  wickedness,  if  it  be  im- 
|>06sible  to  be  obtained  ? 

You  know,  sir,  that  sinless  perfection  in  this 
life  is  the  doctrine  both  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
of  Christ  add  his  apostles :  of  Justin  Martyr — 
of  Origen — of  Cyprian— of  Chrysostom — of 
Hieron — of  Augustin — of  Gregory— of  Pros- 
per,.and  many  others.  Yea,  you  know  that  the 
most  learned  bishops  of  our  church,  as  Bishop 
Andrews,  Bishop  Overal,  Bishop  White,  and 
Bishop  Taylor,  were  of  this  opinion.  That 
King  James  I.  saith,  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
that  it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  any  of  Christ's 
precepts  are  impossible ;  for  that  were  to  give 
him  a  lie,  who  told  us  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
^'  That  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light  -" 
and  Christ's  intimate  disciple  saith,  (1  John  v. 
6,)  <*  That  his  commandments  are  not  grievous.'^ 
See  also  what  Dr.  Thomas  Drayton  hath  written 
upon  this  subject  in  his  proviso  or  condition  of 
the  promises ;  and  Mr.  William  Parker,  in  bis 
revindication  of  the  said  doctor,  wherein  he 
clearly  proves  these  two  assertions  to  be  the  or- 
thodox protestant  doctrine. 

First. — That  there  is  a  possibility,  through 
the  grace  and  help  of  Christy  of  the  total  morti- 
fication of  sin  in  this  life. 

Secondly/, — That  there  is  a  possibility  of  per- 
fect obedience,  through  the  grace  and  help  of 
Christ,  to  the  law  of  God  in  this  life. 

Yea,  Mr.  Keith  himself,  though  denying 
sinless  perfection,  as  held  by  the  Quakers,  yet 
asserts  it  in  his  own  terms,  as  fully  as  can  be  ; 
see  the  acconnt  of  an  occasional  conference  be- 
tween him  and  {"homas  Upshare,  p.  15,  where 
he  affirms,  <*  That  persons,  by  the  help  of  God's 
grace  and  Spirit  continually  assisting  thorn, 
may,  before  death,  come  to  perfection  in  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture,  so  as  with  sincerity  of 
heart  to  love  God,  and  walk  in  all  his  command- 
ments, ^nd  to  be  free  from  the  condemning 
and  commanding  power  of  sin,  and  from  all,  not 
only  scandalous,  but  deliberate  and  wilful  sin, 
though  liable  to  sinful  imperfections.''    For,  do 


not  the  Qaakers  grant,  that  there  remaineth 
always,  in  some  part,  a  possibility  of  sinning, 
when  the  mind  doth  not  most  diligently  and 
watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord  f  See  R.  Bar- 
clay'-s  Apology,  Prop.  8.  So  that  Mr.  Keith  both 
denies  and  affirms  sinless  perfection  in  the 
same  paragraph ;  for  a  liablenets  to  sin  doth  no 
more  exclude  sinless  perfection  now  than  it 
did  to  Adam  before  his  fall ;  who,  though  he 
was  liable  to  fall,  yet  was  perfect  before  he 
fell. 

I  could  add  many  more  testimonies  in  oon- 
firmation  of  this  doctrine,  but  I  feel  I  should  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  an  Epistle,  and  therefore 
shall  draw  towards  a  conclusion  /  humbly  ad* 
vising  my  brethren,  that  are  so  hot  and  violent 
against  the  Quakers,  to  cool  a  little  and  to  abate 
of  their  impetuoQsness. 

We  profess  to  be  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
let  us  imitate  him  in  his  meekness,  lowliness, 
gentleness,  and  in  his  loving  and  peaceable  dis- 
positions ;  and  not  demonstrate  to  the  worid, 
by  our  contrary  practice,  that  he  never  sent  us. 
Moderation  is  a  virtue  that  will  commend  us, 
not  only  to  our  own  people,  but  to  those  that 
dissent  from  us ;  but  fierceness  and  animosity, 
strife  and  contention,  render  us  contemptible 
unto  all.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, 
let  us  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

My  advice  is,  to  put  an  end  to  these  paper 
skirmishes  with  these  sober,  peaceable  people, 
and  make  war  against  our  lusts  and  sins,  of  all 
sorts ;  this  will  be  the  noblest  cause  we  can 
engage  in,  and  the  most  comfortable  and  glori- 
ous of  victories  to  obtain  it.  For  how  doth  in- 
iquity abound  among  us  f  Are  not  all  orders 
and  degrees  of  men  and  women  infected  ?  May 
we  not  all  truly  say,  we  are  misorable  offenders, 
both  priests  and  people,  being  full  of  wounds 
and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores  7  What 
atheism  and  profaneness,  what  pride  and  luxury, 
what  lewdness  and  intemperance,  what  lying  and 
swearing,  what  chambering  and  wantonness,  what 
gaming  and  sporting,  what  cozening  and  cheat- 
ing, what  injustice  and  oppression,  overspread 
the  natiun  !  We  cry,the  Church  !  the  Church  ! 
as  some  of  old  did— the  temple  of  the  Lord !  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  !  are  we,  whilst  Satan  hath 
his  seat  amongst  us,  and  we  have  left  off  pure 
and  primitive  Christianity  in  our  communion, 
We  are  so  degenerated  from  that  life  and  power, 
that  appeared  in  our  first  reformers,  that  we  are 
become  a  reproach  to  the  reformation.  And  now 
we  make  a  great  ostentation  of  essentials  and 
fundamentals  in  words,  when  we  are  departed 
from  the  foundation  in  our  practices. 

It  was  the  saying  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
na9i  magna  eloquimur^  $ed  vwimiu  ;  we  do  not 
speak  great  things,  but  Vfe  live.  But  behold 
how  notoriously  the  apostaoy  of  this  generation 
contradicts  it !  So  that  we  may  take  up  our 
lamentation  and  say,  ma^na  daquiinur^  ted  non 
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Oar  impure  conversatiooa  are  a ' 
Bliame  to  our  eplenaid  professions.  The  Qua- 1 
ken,  wbom  some^call  heretics  and  blasphemers, 
but  stiH  wattt  proof  of  ihese  odious  epithets,  are 
aoand  and  orthodox  liTen :  yea,  thej  not  only 
oatstrip  ns  in  real  piety  and  virtae,  but  in  faith 
and  principles,  too ;  and  for  my  part,  I  do  be- 
lieTe  they  are  the  people  whom  6od  hath  raised 
up,  in  this  dreggy  age  of  the  world,  4o  refine  it, 
and  restore  fallen  Christianity  to  its  primitive 
state  of  perfection  and  innooeacy. 

O  let  not  our  church  beoome  a  slaughter  house, 
nor  her  priests  instruments  to  stir  up  cruelty 
and  persecution  against  a  quiet  and  truly  religi- 
ons people.  But  let  us  all  study  to  promote 
loYC,  peace,  truth  and  righteousness,  both  by 
preaching  and  living ;  that  God  may  look  down 
open  OS  in  mercy,  and  stay  his  hand,  which  is 
stretched  out  against  ns  for  the  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  our  priests  and  people. 

For  Friendi*  IntelUgeaoer. 
OUR   HOMES. 

Let  us  not,  dear  sisters,  while  we  co-operate 
with  outside  public  measures  for  the  destruction 
of  this  modern  Goliah, — Intemperance, — neg- 
lect our  little  private  opportunities  for  pushing 
on  this  good  work,  remembering  it  was  not  the 
weapons  of  the  Israelites  which  slew  the  gianl 
of  Oath,  but  the  pebble-stones  from  the  brook 
in  David's  hand.  Let  us  look  well  within  our 
homes,  that  by  our  firesides  no  seed  is  sown 
likely  to  bring  forth  bitter  fruit  in  years  to 
oome ;  that  we  not  only  abstain  from  handing 
spirituous  liquors  forth  as  a  drink,  but  that  we 
banish  them  from  our  cooking ;  for  surely  they 
are  often  thus  presented  in  their  most  attractive 
forms.  A  taste  thus  engendered  may  grow, 
with  added  years,  until  the  unhappy  victim 
sinks  helplessly  in  the  net  encoiled  around  him ; 
tracing  back,  perhaps,  through  years  of  dissi- 
pation, to  some  dbh  offered  at  a  friendly  board 
as  the  fir^impetus  given  him  on  the  downward 
road  that  leads  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

A  MSMBXR. 


A  REMARKABLE  CITY. 

The  city  of  Nice,  so  interesting  to  the  Chris- 
tian for  the  celebrated  council  once  held  there^ 
and  to  the  artist,  for  the  beautiful  fragments  yet 
remdning  of  ancient  splendor,  now  shares  with 
many  of  its  compeers  the  dust  of  oblivion.  At 
the  mandate  of  the  £mperor  Constantine,  A.  D. 
226,  there  assembled  within  its  walls  m  greater 
number  of  Christian  ministers  than  the  world 
had  ever  before  seen  together.  From  the 
splendid  cities  of  Asia,  from  the  caves  of  remote 
Eniope,  and  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  Bishops^  and  a  large 
Dumber  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  laity  as- 
sembled in  council,  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  established   the    cele- 


brated declarations  of  faith,  hence  called  the 
Nioene  Creed.  It  is  said  the  appearance  of  this 
city,  after  you  ascend  the  hills  which  environ 
it,  is  of  the  most  striking  and  romantic  char- 
acter. An  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  meets 
the  eye,  mapped  by  streams  of  water  and 
scenery  of  the  most  pleasing  aspect. 

In  its  centre,  the  waters  of  tl^e  famous  Lake 
Ascanius  repose — fringed  with  the  enlivening 
green  of  the  forest  trees,  so  luxuriantly  beauti- 
ful in 'this  tropical  climate.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  plain  is  the  large  and  beautiful  city  oif 
Nice.  Its  walls  are  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  are  of  imposing  height — from  twenty- five  to 
thirty  feet  thiok  at  the  base— and  bid  fair  to 
continue  for  centuries.  They  are  mantled  as 
usual  with  parapets  and  battlements,  and  the 
walk  upon  the  summit  is  very  beautiful. 

The  entrance  is  by  three  gates,  the  ono  inside 
the  other,  richly  ornamented  with  figures  and 
basso  felievoa.  The  second  centre  gate  is  of 
magnificent  size  and  workmanship,  with  frieze 
cornices,  and  all  the  monuments  which  mark 
the  pure  age  of  architecture,  and  is  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation. 

There  is  an  inscription  on  the  friese  over  the 
(sate,  intimating  its  erection  by  the  Emperor 
Adrian.  The  whole  exteriQr  is.  imposing,  and 
would  plainly  tell  the  most  indifferent  observer 
that  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the 
hirgest  cities.  The  traveller  would  wonder,  on 
his  approach  to  this  spot,  at  the  cireumstanoe  o£ 
meeting  none  of  the  inhabitants  without  ita 
gates.  But  this  wonder  would  be  changed  to 
amazement  when,  on  entering  its  walls,  he  finds 
neither  street,  nor  house,  nor  inhabitant,  nor 
even  the  remains  of  either  of  them. 

The  whole  enclosure  is  one  vast  solitude.  Of 
all  the  splendid  palaces,  marble  fountains,  paved 
courts,  magnificent  amphitheatres,  templeS| 
baths,  and  innumerable  dwellings  which  once 
filled  this  great  and  populous  city,  not  a  vestige 
remains.  The  only  trace  of  any  buildinga 
having  existed  within  this  large  spaee,  are  the 
walls  of  the  Greek  chapel  yet  remaining,  cov- 
ered with  tracery  in  Mosaic  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions and  figures,  worked  like  embroidery  in 
small  square  stones.  There  is  also  a  spot  on 
which  some  fragments  of  j»  large  building  yet 
ramain,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  palace 
of  Constantino.  From  the  fragments  which  yet 
strew  the  spot,  but  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  these  being  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
palace.  - 

Here  met  the  holy  men  of  Chrbtendom,  the 
illustrious  disciples  of  the  sainted  dead ;  .and 
though  their  declaration  of  faith — their  creed 
— ^yet  remains,  their  bones  whiten  every  land 
— their  names  are  lost,  and  the  magnificent  and 
time-defying  palace  in  which  they  assembled' 
has  now  crumoled  in  the  dust.  Nay,  even  the 
vast  and  populous  city  in  which  they  met  has 
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been  swept  away  witb  a  besom  of  destruction 
iVom  the  face  of  the  earth. — Chriitian  Recorder. 

FJRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  HOKTH  38, 1866. 

In  two  selected  articles  in  our  19  ih  nnmber, 
one  written  bj  Isaac  Pennington,  the  other  by 
P.  W.  Kobertson,  a  Minister  of  the  established 
church  in  England,  there  may  be  recognised 
(allowing  for  the  difference  of  phraseology 
caused  by  an  interral  of  200  years)  the  same 
enlightened  principles  of  toleration  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  constitutes  true  '*  Unity/' 

In  the  selection  of  the  two  articles  the  simi- 
larity was  not  noticed,  but  the  reflecting,  liberal 
mind  must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  find  rejoice 
that  the  principles  which  were  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Reformation,  and  which  were  much  more 
fully  carried  out  in  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  are  advancing  in  the  world. 

In  the  beautiful  writings  and  sermons  of  P. 
W.  Robertson,  (sermons  not  written  out  at  the 
time,  but  supplied  afterwards  from  notes  and 
recollections),  there  is  much  that  is  calculated 
to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  life. 
While  there  are  parts  which  give  evidence  that 
he  was  not  fully  emancipated  from  an  undue 
reverence  for  some  of  the  forms  and  doctrines 
of  his  church,  there  are  others  which  show  such 
deep  insight  into  the  workjof  Divine  grace  in 
the  soul,  that  they  could  only  be  the  utterances 
of  one  who  had  drank  of  the  cup  his  Master 
drank  of,  and  been  baptized  with  the  same  bap- 
tism. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  principles  pro- 
fessed by  Friends  are  founded  in  truth,  it  is  not 
a  sectarian  fueling  that  leads  us  to  observe  with 
pleasure,  that  in  some  of  the  religious  works 
lately  published,  even  where  their  authors  ap- 
pear not  to  understand  the  views  and  charaoter- 
istios  of  Friends,  there  is  a  marked  approach 
toward  some  of  their  rational  and  spiritual 
views.  This  is  also  observable  to  some  extent, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  in  the  practice  of 
somd  of  the  religious  denominations,  in  the  en- 
couragement of  more  silence  in  their  assem- 
blies, and  in  trusting  more  to  unpremeditfited 
utterances  in  their  sermons.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  trace  minutely  all  these  advances 
toward  Friends  in  doctrine,  practice  and  testi- 


mouies.  The  progress,  indeed,  seems  slow,  and 
circumstances  arise  at  times,  which  cause  a  fear 
that  the  so-called  Christian  World  may  be  re- 
^grading ;  but  if  we  compare  long  periods  of 
time,  there  is  encouragement  to  believe  that 
those  vital  principles,  which  have  ever  been  pro- 
fessed by  Friends,  (weakly  and  imperfectly  aa 
they  have  been  carried  out,)  are  slowly  spread- 
ing in  the  religious  world. 

Mabbikd,  on  the  a7th  of  Sixth  nonth,  1866,  in  ae« 
cordance  with  the  order  of  the  religioas  Societj  of 
Friends,  Joseph  S.  Bontimo,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Hannah  R.,  daughter  of  Obern  Levis,  members  of 
Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 


DiiD,  on  the  3d  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  Martha  Ptli,  aged  70  jeara. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Alice  Hanter, 

on  First-day  evening,  10th  of  Sixth  month,  1866, 
Mabt  Huntbb,  aged  61  years. 

,  at  Milton,  Pa.,  on  the  26th  of  Sixth  month, 

1866,  A^BOV  W.  CoHLT,  in  his  45th  year. 

■)  on  Second-day    evening,  9th  of  Seventh 

month,  1866,  Anns  S.,  widow  of  Caleb  Fonlke,  late  of 
Qnakertown,  Pa. 

,  on  the  9th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  at  Upper 

Darby,  Esthbb  H.,  wife  of  Samuel  Q.  Levis,  in  her 
47th  year. 

— »-,  on  the  12th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  at  Ever- 
green Hill,  near  Trenton,  X.  J.,  Nabct  B.,  wife  of 
0.  v.  Mead,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  daughter 
and  only  child  of  Charles  and  Mahala  Drake,  (the 
latter  deceased.) 

She  was  sick  one  year,  and  her  physical  sufferings 
which  she  endured  with  Christian  resignation,  were 
intense.  When  she  died,  it  wjaa  like  one  falling  into 
a  sweet  sl^p.  She  was  a  member  of  Oswego 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York. 
'  ■  ,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst,  Ooobs 
TowHSBVD,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Townsend,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  Sixth-day,  the  18th  inst,  Isaac  Robbbts, 

of  Korristown,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

,  at  her  home  in  Oreene  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  21st 

of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Abigail  Schoolkt,  wife  of  Wm. 
Sohoolbt,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age ;  an  exemplary 
and  useful  member  of  Qreen  Plain  Monthly  and 
Oakland  indulged  Meeting. 

,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  morning  of  First-day, 

the  15ta  inst,  Patty  Ellioott,  daughter  of  James  B. 
Tyson,  in  the  12th  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  14th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Saicubl 

E.,  infant  sbn  of  PhUena  and  H.  A.  Salter,  aged  11 
months. 

,  at  Norristown,  on  the  4th  of  Seventh  month, 

1866,  RA.CHIL  Sbobxakbb,  in  her  47th  year. 

,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  13th  of  Seventh  month, 

1866,  William  T.,  only  ehild  of  Thompson  and  Ra« 
chel  T.  Shonrds,  aged  2  years ;  members  of  Phila* 
delphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

CiBOULAR  Mbbtingb  w  Salbm  Quartir.~Gob- 
bbotioh. — An  error  appears  in  the  arrangement  as 
published.  It  should  read  FtrH-day^  Seventh  month 
Ibthy  instead  of  lAth,  and  all  the  following  meetings 
each  one  day  in  the  month  later. 


■«•»• 


Never  neglect  one  duty  under  pretence  of  at* 
tending  to  another ;  you  honor  Ood  as  much  in 
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tttendiDg  to  yoar  caUiDg  in  a  right  spirit,  as  you 
do  when  apoo  yovr  kaees. 


•— 


Jte  fikn^  IntolUieiiMr. 
INQUIRY  or  OLD  FRIBNI>0. 

The  iioder!«igtied  would  aoxioiialy  ask  the 
atteotion  of  Old  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and 
▼ieinity,  also  Camden  and  Tioiatty,  to  retro- 
spective memories  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years.  I  am  loet  from  all  my  friends, — know 
not  a  eoosin,  even. — and  am  well  nigh  without 
a  clue,  though  I  have  a  few  memories,  as  I 
seem  to  recollect  my  mother's  family  were 
Friends,—- by  name  Qardiner.  My  aunt,  who 
hid  charge  of  me  before  ay  first  memories, 
bound  me  out  when  near  two  years  old,  proba- 
bly, and  I  have  never  heard  from  her  since. 
Her  ntme  was  Rachel  Gardiner.  My  father's 
Dame  was  Fitxgerald.  He  had  a  trade  of  lady 
gaiter  making.  He  died  at  sea.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  an  infant.  She  gave  me  to 
her  sister  Racheli  and  she  married  a  McColli- 
gtn.  Her  friends  disowned  her,  and  she  went 
to  Baltimore,  Md.  It  appears  to  me  she  (my 
iUDt  Rachel)  told  me  of  her  uncle  Keats,  or 
Sheets, — I  am  not  sure  which.  There  were 
four  or  five  nearly  grown  girls  in  the  family. 
It  was  in  or  near  Philadelphia,  I  think,  where 
the  family  lived.  .1  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
some  one  who  is  my  blood  kin.  My  life  has 
been  rough  all  through,  buE  a  rather  good  or- 
ganisation was  my  fortune.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  religions  sect.  I  am  weary  living 
anknown,  and  earnestly  solicit  the  notice  of 
Friends ;  and  if  any  one  claims  me,  or  can  give 
information,  and  will  address  by  letter  to  High- 
point,  Decatur  Co.,  Iowa,  I  shall  feel  very 
happy  and  obliged. 

Chas.  Oabdineb  Fitzgerald. 
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The  long  continued  heat  we  have  recently 
witnessed  will  be  remembered  as  the  **  hot 
term  "  in  the  7th  month,  1866^  and  as  a  matter 
of  record,  we  copy  the  following  statements  for 
future  reference. 

THE  HOTTEST  WEATHER  FOR  A  CENTURY. 

The  following  statement  from  Yale  College 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

This  afternoon,  at  8  p.  M ,  my  thermometer, 
BQspended  in  the  shade  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  New  Haven  Hotel,  indicated  lOSi  degrees, 
being  the  highest  temperature  known  *to  have 
been  obtained  in  New  Haven  since  17/8,  a 
period  of  89  years.  The  highest  temperature 
recorded  before  the  present  season  was  102  de- 
grees, vis :  June  24th,  1864.  Previous  to  this 
the  thermometer  had  been  twice  observed  at 
101  degrees,  viz  :  in  1798 ;  and  there  have  been 
three  other  cases  in  which  the  thermometer 
hw risen  to  100 degrees,  vis:  in  1781, 1800  and 
ib45;  making  in  all  seven  known  instances  in 


which  'a  thermometer,  fairly  exposed  in  th^ 
shade,  had  risen  to  100  degrees  and  upward. 

The  period  just  passed  has  been  quite  as  re- 
markable for  the  long  continuance  of  extreipe 
heat,  as  for  its  intensity.  Within  a  period  of 
eleven  days,  the  thermometer  has  risen  fire 
times  to  95  degrees  and  upward  Since  1778 
there  has  been  only  one  other  instance  in 
which  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  this  height| 
fire  times  daring  the  same  summer,  viz  :  1845  ; 
and  these  cases  are  spread  over  an  interval  of 
thirty- six  days.  During  the  same  period,  there 
have  been  'but  two  other  cases  in  which  the 
thermometer  has  risen  to  95  degrees,  as  many 
as  four  times  during  the  same  summer,  viz :  in 
1780  and  1798. 

The  hottest  month  at  New  Haven  since  1778, 
was  the  month  of  July,  1825.  The  heat  of  the 
past  thirty  days  has  been  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  July,  1825,  so  that  we  seem  author- 
ized in  asserting  that  the  heat  of  the  recent 
period  has  been  more  intense,  and  the  extreme 
lieat  has  been  longer  continued,  than  has  oc- 
curred before  in  eighty-nine  years^  and  pro- 
bably for  a  much  longer  period.  £.  LooMls. 

YaU  CoUeijey  Jaly  17,  1866. 

The  change  in  the  tempcratnre  of  the 
weather  within  the  past  forty-eight  hours  may 
be  recorded  as  decidedly  agreeable,  yet  very 
sedactive.  The  mercury  at  one  time  yesterday 
(20th)  was  as  low  as  sixty-six  degrees — a  fall 
of  thirty- three  degrees  from  the  hottest  period 
of  the  recent  heated  term.  Although  this  low 
temperature  felt  very  refreshing,  yet  the  change 
was  so  sudden  that  individuals  were  likely  to 
catch  cold.  The  heated  term  seemed  to  extend 
over  a  vast  region  of  the  country.  Even  as  far 
north  as  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  mercury 
reached  a  little  over  103  degrees  in  the  shade. 
At  Long  Branch,  on  the  sea  coast,  it  was  101 
degrees  ;  at  Atlantic  City  97,  and  at  Cape  May 
97.  In  the  interior  of  New  Jersey  it  rose  to 
105;  at  Camden  lOL;  on  Smith's  Island  99. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  weather  about  the 
same  hour  on  the  18th,  the  hottest  day  of  the 
season.  The  bill  of  mortality  among  children 
was  very  great.  Healthy  little  ones  early  in 
the  week  sunk  rapidly  under  the  effects  of 
cholera  infantum,  and  many  of  them  died  with- 
in forty- eight  hours. 

A   PABADISK  IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eloise  Hunt,  of  Heiner^s  Run,  Clinton 
county.  Pa.,  writes  thus  : 

**  My  home  has  been  for  six  years  in  a  little  , 
rocky  basin  shut  in  on  every  side  by  the  Aile- 
ghanies,  without  a  neighbor,  a  church,  or  a 
school,  seeing  no  human  face  for  weeks, — ^aye, 
even  months  sometimes, — except  those  of  my 
husband  and  child.  Living  thus  I  have  come 
to  love  in  a  strange  absorbing  way  all'that  na- 
ture has  thrown  around  me.     Earth  with  its 
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varied  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  plants  and 
mosses,  rocks  and  water,  the  clouds,  blue  sky 
and  stars,  evcrj  thing  is  beautiful  to  me ;  even 
the  dead  leaves,  the  old  decayed  trees  and  bare 
rooks  are  beloved.  Think,  then,  how  inexpres- 
sibly dear  the  living  trees  and  floweis  and  mov- 
ing WHter. 

'^  I  have  tame  trout,  six  yards  from  the  door, 
that  leap  above  the  water  to  catch  bits  of  meat 
from  my  fingers.  The  pheasants  make  their 
nests  in  sight  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  the 
male  bird  is  seen  drumming  on  the  old  log 
only  a  few  rods  up  the  mountain  side.  I  have 
planted  wild  flowers  round  my  doors,  and  in 
summer,  the  humming  birds  go  through  the 
open .  house  on  their  visits  to  the  flowers. 
Stranerers  from  the  world  have  said  : 

^'  ^  How  can  you  exist  in  this  dreary  place  V 
*^  Their  eyes  cannot:  see  as  mine ;  nor  can 
they  hear  any  of  the  pleasant  voices  I  hear,  and 
ao  I  simply  tell  thom  what  they  comprehend : 
fit  is  my  necessity.'  My  place,  which  is  so 
lonely  to  others,  is  so  please nt  to  me  that  I 
have  named  it  Paradise,  and  here  I  will  teach 
01  y  son  a  love  of  truth,  purity  and  beauty. — 
The  Ih-esi. 


-i— 4«l 


Fi>r  Friends*  iDtflUgencer. 
LABOB. 

From  the  days  tha  tfirst  in  Eden, 
HaqcI  io  band  our  parents  stood, 

Through  the  alowly  gliding  ages, 
Every  thing  that's  great  and  good 

Has  by  constant  toil  been  wrought—- 

Work  the  price  with  which  ^tis  bought. 

Brother,  baste  then  I  on  to  action! 

Nerve  thy  limbs  for  toil  anew  ; 
Lo  I  the  '^  6elds  are  whi^  with  harvest," 

But  the  <*  laborers  are  few ;'' 
'Bring  thy  sickle,  brother,  histe, 
Idly  not  a  moment  waste! 

Life  is  labor — life  is  conflict; 

Brother,  gird  on  sword  and  shield- 
In  the  conflict  be  not  beaten, 

Come  forth  victor  from  the  field ; 
Fierce  and  constant  is  the  strife. 

Id  the  battle  stern  of  life  1 

• 

Wrong  and  outrage,  grim  oppression, — 

Unto  these  are  altars  built, 
Where  the  fire  is  ever  burning. 

And  where  human  blood  is  spilt; 
Brother,  beat  their  altars  down — 
In  the  contest  win  the  crown  ! 

Brother!  not  while  life  remainetb, 

Mayest  thou  lay  the  armor  by; 
From  the  morn  till  fades  the  sunlight 
'  In  the  gorgeous  western  slcy. 
Thou  wilt  find  enough  to  do, ' 
Battling  for  the  "Right—the  True  I 

Help  some  weary,  wounded  brother, 
Who  has  cast  aside  his  shield ; 

Bring  to  him  some  healing  balsam, 
Lest  he  to  the  foe  should  yield. 

Strongly  tempted,  all  are  weak — 

Brotuer !  words  of  comfort  speak. 


Pain  and  care  and  weaiy  watching, 
They  must  bear  the  pilze  who  win  ; 

Taste  of  sufferiug,  self-denial. 
In  the  crusade  against  Sin  1 

In  the  furnace  gold  is  tried, 

So  by  pain  we're  purified. 

Toil  is  ever  noble — holy ;    * 
Suffering  sanctifies  the  soul ; — 
And  though  oft  oar  feet  are  wounded 

Ere  we  reach  the  distant  goal. 
Yet  the  Crown  his  brow  shall  grace 
WhcTis  victor  in  the  race  1  A. 


ILP. 


'<  CONSIDER  THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 

BT  CREISTINA  Q.  R088ETTI. 

Flowers  preach  to  ui  if  we  will  hear: — 

The  rose  aaith  ia  the  dewy  morn  : 

I  am  most  fair; 

Yet  all  my  loveliness  is  born 

Upon  a  thorn. 

The  poppy  saith  amid  the  corn  : 

Let  but  my  scarlet  head  appear 

And  I  am  held  in  scorn ; 

Yet  juice  of  subtle  virtue  lies 

Within  my  cup  of  curious  dyes. 

The  lilies  say :  Behold  how  we 

Preach,  without  words,  of  puri?y. 

The  violets  whisper  from  the  shade 

Which  their  own  leaves  have  made  : 

Men  scent  our  fragrance  on  the  air, 

Yet  take  no  heed 

Of  humble  lessons  we  would  read. 

But  not  alone  the  fairest  flowers : 

The  merest  grass 

Along  the  roadside  vhere  we  pss?, 

Licben  and  moss  and  atnrdy  weed, 

Tell  of  His  love  who  sends  the  dew. 

The  rain  and  sunihine  too, 

To  nourish  one  small  seed. 
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For  tho  CbiUlren. 
ASK   MOTUER   F1B8T. 


How  many  pleasant  things  we  can  see  and 
bear  every  day,  if  we  watch  and  listen ! 

I  was  walking  toward  home  late  one  after- 
noon in  Winter.  The  country  all  around  was 
covered  with  a  deep  snow,  that  seemed  of  a 
purer  white  than  ever  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
parting day.  I  heard  the  voioes  of  children  he- 
hind  me  ;  and  their  little  feet  stepped  fast  over 
the  hard,  crisp  snow.  They  passed  along  be- 
side me,  and  I  saw  one  was  a  little  girl  of  about 
eight  years,  and  her  companion  was  a  buy 
somewhat  older.  The  girl  wore  a  pretty  crim- 
son hood^  which  was  quite  becoming  to  her 
cheeks,  made  rosy  by  tho  fine  Winter  air. 
She  was  drawing  a  sled.  The  boy  had  a  sleJ 
too. 

•'Come,  Anne,''  he  said,  ''let's  go  down  to 
Pine  Hill  now;  it's  splendid  coasting  there; 
and  we  shall  havo  time  for  some  first-rate  slides 
before  dark." 

"  I  must  go  and  ask  mother  first,  Henry," 
said  Annie.  She  did  not  drawl  out  the  words 
dolefully,  as  if  she  did  not  like  to  have  to  ask 
her  mother ;  but  she  spoke  in  a  very  pleasaDt 
I  and  cheerful  tone.     She  hurried  along  with  her 
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il«dy  and  Henry  after  her.  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  them ;  bat  I  ooald  not  forget  Annie,  1 
thought  to  myaelff  ''  Hov  safe  that  child  will 
always  be,  if  she  keeps  to  her  rale—'  1  mast 
ask  mother  first  T'^ 

I  know  children  who  have  sometimes  got 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble  beoause  they 
did  noi  **  ask  mother  first/'  Remember,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  do  any  thing  you  think  it 
possible  your  mother  would  not  like  to  have 
you  do.  n 

Children,  I  mean  boys  aji  well  as  girls,  yon 
wilt  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  if  you 

cak  mother  JinL — Child  at  Home. 

— ^— -^i»-^—  ■■  ■ 

[Fkoa  tlie  Salt  Lake  (Union)  Tidotto>  May  31.] 

THE     NIAGARA     Of    THE    WEST — A    WORLD's 

WONDER THE   GREAT  FHOSHONE   FALLS. 

Away  in  the  wilds  of  Idaho,  midway  between 
Salt  Lake  and  Oregon,  the  air  is  thundered  and 
the  earth  is  rent  by  a  cataraot  as  imp-isiog  as 
Niagara.      Situate   on   the  sage  brush    plains, 
which  calmly  sleep  between  the.  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Cascade  Range,  aod  are  alike  un- 
teoaoted  by  Geres  or  the  god  of  gold,  the  Great 
Sbosuone  is  a  world- wonder  which  for  savage 
scenery  and  power  sublime  stands  unrivalled  in 
Ameriea.     As   tourbts   tell,   the  cataracts   of 
Southern  Asia  aod  the  falls  of  the  fair  Rhine ; 
the  Victoria  Falls,  of  Zambezi,  Africa,  as  ex- 
plored *by  Livingstone,  and  the  Fall  of  Stau- 
bifh,  Switzerland,  aa  immortalized  in  Byron's 
Manfred,  may  each  have  special  charms  which 
won  celebrity  for  special  points,  but  as  a  whole, 
for  wildness  and  for  witchery,  for  width  and 
volume,  this  '*  Niagara  of  the  West "  will  stand 
second  to  none  of  all.    These  falls  of  the  Snake 
or  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia  have  been  but 
a  oonple  of  years  discovered,  aod  have  been 
seen  as  yet  by  scarce  as  many  scores  of  white 
men ;  but  belbre  a  few  more  years,  with  steam 
communication  stretching  from  Salt  Lake  to  the 
Columbia,  their  shrine  is  destined  to  have  its 
thonsands  of  worshippers  and  sightseers,  every 
season,  from  the  travel  across  the  oontioent. 
Idaho  or  the  "  Gem  of  the  Mountains  "  contains 
in  one  of  its  counties  (Owyhee)  perhaps  the 
richest  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Great  West ; 
it  has  been  described  by  ready  writers  often  in 
the  past   few  years,  but  it  would  seem  that 
^^  quartz  on  the  brain  "  prevented   them  from 
sveo  making  mention  of  the  most  magnificent 
phenomenon  to  be  seen  on  the  western  slope  of 
North  America,  the  "  Great  Shoshone  Falls." 
This  msjestio  master- piece  of  nature's  engiaeer- 
bg  lies'  a  few    miles  off  from   the  Overland 
Stage-route  running  northwesterly  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Boise  cities,  and  half  way  (or  about 
200  miles)  from  those  said  eapitals  of  Idaho 
aod  Utah.    North  of  it,  and  disUnt  fifty  miles, 
though  seeming  closely  near,  the  Salmon  River 
Mountains  show  their  sbiting  peaks;  gray  with 


the  oares  of  countless  ages.  East  and  west  of 
it,  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  the  sage-brush  prairie 
loads  the  desert  air  with  its  wild  perfume. 
Southerly,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  hundred 
miles  away,  is  hidden  by  the  Goose  Greek 
Mountains,  whose  water  partnership  with  the 
earth  and  clouds  has  caused  them  to  believe 
themselves  such  Titans  that  they 

"  Wear  their  caps  of  anew 
la  very  presence  of  the  reg'il  san." 

Bat  here  we  must  make  note  how  singular 
the  fact — to  the  shame  of  Americas  expiora^ 
tion  be  it  added — that  neither  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  in  their  travellings  through  this  coun- 
try sixty  years  since,  nor  Fremont,  Stevens  and 
certain  others  of  later  years,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immigrants  to  Oregon  and  California,  from 
1847  to  1863,  discovered — even  jociden tally — 
this  Western  queen  of  cataracts  I  This  honor 
seems  to  have  rested  in  reserve  for  parties  of 
the  Ist  Oregon  Cavalry,  commanded  re<<peotive- 
ly  by  CoL  Stein berger,  1st  Washington  Terrl- 
toryiofantry,  Majt>r  Truaze  and  Captain  Drake, 
Ist  Oregon  Cavalry,  while  scouting  after  In- 
dians in  the  summer  of  1863,  through  this  sec- 
tion of  Idaho,  on  the  mail  road  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Boise  Basin,  and  at  a  point  about 
a  hundred  miles  southwe^it  of  old  Fort  Hall. 

Travelling  by  compass  from  that  stati^iO, 
northward  for  ten  miles,  across  the  boundless 
sage- plains,  where  no  living  being  breaks  the 
desert  stillness,  (save  here  and  there  a  hissing 
snake,  half  hid  between  a  regiment  of  horned 
4oads,  and  a  high  range  of  ant-hills),  and  the 
roar  of  the  cataract,  that  could  bo  plainly  heard 
at  starting,  has  gradually  died  away.  The 
sage-plain  remains  unbroken  to  the  view,  and 
no  appearance  of  any  river.  Can  it  be  possible, 
asks  the  travt^ller,  that  I  have  lost  my  way,  or 
has  Snake  river  grown  a  myth  ?  Still  riding 
on,  and,  suddenly,  without  warning,  he  reins 
up  on  the  brink  of  a  perpendicular  precipice 
over  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  at  the  foot  of 
which  apparently  unfathomable  abyss  Snake 
river  seems  but  like  a  narrow  silver  ribbon. 
Down  stream,  about  a  half  mile  distant,  a  long 
monument  of  mist  walls  earth  to  heaven ;  henco, 
thinks  he,  there  at  least  must  be  the  safety-valve 
of  foaming  hell  and  liquid  thunder.  After  pro- 
ceeding along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  down  a 
graded  8l^^  that  permits  us  to  see  the  water's 
edge  just  above  the  falls,  we  leave  them  and 
descend  still  farther,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
great  waterfall.  The  silence  here  is  wonderful. 
A  dull  thump  and  a  smothered  roar  alone  are 
heard  at  intervals,  but  they  seem  to  be  miles 
away,  and  less  loud  than  they  sounded  fiiteen 
miles  before.  Ascending  to  the  top  of  a  cliff 
covered  by  groves  of  junipers,  we  turn  around 
and  see  the  queen  of  cataracts  fast  marching  on 
with  awful  pomp,  primeval  peace  and  purity 
prismatic*     Soon  the  eye  conceives  the  scene's 
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great  awe,  the  caoyon's  eoormoiis  depth,  the 
Tirer'a  width,  and  the  tremeodous  tumble  it' 
takes  ioto  a  caojoa  deeper  still.  Dazzled  and 
wonder- straoky  the  observer  is  obliged  to  tarn 
away  for  a  few  moments  only  to  gaze  again 
with  increased  admiration  at  the  sublime  sight. 
Presently  the  mind  expands  to  its  immensity, 
and  the  eye  is  educated  to  its  exaltation. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  G-od  abore  who  made 
this  earth  w  th  all  its  majesty — who  spread 
this  parched  plain  and  bid  the  water-power 
leap  to  lave  them  I  The  majesty  and  morale  of 
Nature  stand  here  revealed,  and  the  mind 
made  worshipful  with  an  intensity  based  on 
the  strongest  f^tratum  of  the  soul — devotion — 
is  reminded  of  its  immortality  and  bows  before 
the  great  Unseen  who  engineered  all  this  with 
awful  uniformity,  forcing  the  most  useful  -ele- 
ment of  nature  from  its  cradle  in  the  mountain 
— the  playground  of  the  Oregon  and  Missouri 
— to  thus  wheel  south  and  form  this  Snake 
river,  as  an  epic  of  creation  through  these 
plains  of  prose  I  Intuitively  the  merest  infidel 
is  here  obliged 

"  To  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  Ood  I" 

It  is  from  the  above  spot  that  the  best  view 
of  the  whole  of  these  falls  is  obtained.  The 
river,  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  com- 
ing slowly  from  the  southeast,  overtowered  by 
perpendicular  walls  of  basaltic  roek,  over  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  suidenly  expands  into  a 
basin  of  twice  its  width,  and  there  is  divided 
into  a  half  dozen  streams  by  dark- locking  rocks 
which  raise  their  gloomy  crests  above  the 
sparkling  surf  of  the  maddened  waters.  Every 
Btreatn  raphes  over  a  fall  of  thirty  feet,  and 
every  fall  is  of  a  different  shape,  seeming 
fanciful  and  fluctuating,  ^et  physically  fixed, 
as  they  have  ever  been  while  centuries  like 
shadows  have  flown  over  them.  The  river,  re- 
suming its  course,  is  again  divided,  and  takes  a 
second  tumble  of  sixty  feet  still  farther,  but 
this  time  by  only  three  difierent  streams. 
Three  falls  are  the  result ;  one  on  each  side, 
nnbroken  and  falling  in  solid  sheets;  the  cen- 
tral ooe  Jbeing  formed  by  seven  fan- shape 
steppes  of  rock.  From  the  on^  of  these 
benches  to  the  other  underneath,  the  water 
falls  in  a  smooth,  transparent  sheet,  forming  a 
cascade  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  contrast- 
ing strangely,  by  its  dark  transparent  color, 
with  the  rustling,  roaring,  foaming  streams 
surrounding  it  both  above  and  at  the  sides. 
The  river  becomes  once  more  smooth  and  dark 
in  color.  Its  banks  suddenly  jut  out  from  both 
sides,  narrowing  the  channel  to  four  hundred 
feet ;  and  through  this  gap  the  confined  ma£S  of 
water  participates  itself  in  one  whole  volume, 
without  'iireak  or  hindrance,  into  an  ominous 
abyss  almost  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  No 
pen  cm  describe  this  scene.  This  is  in  reality 
the  <*  Great  Fall/'  and  Ib  well  worthy  of  its 


name,  leaping  as  it  does  from  the  loom  of  n^ 
ture  like  a  colossal  sheet  of  ailver. 

Forming  a  slight  horse-shoe,  its  central  wa.- 
ters  appear  bine  aatil  they  meet  the  spray  that 
rises  ever  heavenward  from  the  foot  of  tlie 
foaming  cataract.  Tlie  sides  are  frayed  into 
foam,  and  remind  one  of  the  pictured  mva^ 
lanches  of  the  Alps.  Right  on  the  edge  of  she 
fall  stands  a  lone  pillar  of  gray  sandstone,  oo 
whose  Fummit,  undisturbed  by  the  whis  of 
waters  or  the  fear  of  fate  fast  yawning  on  their 
eyrie,  a  pair  of  bald-headed  eagles  have  bailt 
their  neat,  an  3  are  now  rearing  their  young,  se- 
cure in  sight  of  the  sublimity  and  solitude  snr* 
rounding.  The  eataraet's  sound,  but  slightly 
heard  above,  is  absolutely  deafening  as  yon 
reach  the  river' is  base,  the  roar  of  the  falls  oon^ 
fined  as  it  is  by  the  high  walls  of  the  canyon, 
rushing /lown  the  chasm  and  increasing  in  toI- 
ume  as  it  rolls,  so  as  to  be  heard  full  thirty 
miles  southwest.  Close  to  the  cataract  is  a 
square- shaped  cave  of  fifteen  feet  each  side 
and  twenty  high,  whose  walls  are  supported  by 
basaltic  columns,  the  regularity  of  whose  forni^ 
tion  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the  Isle  of 
Static  or  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Sliding  out  of 
this  cave,  and  falling  about  eight  feet  on  to  a 
grassy  slope  that  leads  to  the  water's  edge, 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  foot  of  tiie 
falls,  you  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  mist, 
and  wet  through  in  an  instant.  It  is  here  that, 
by  looking  up,  the  enormous  altitude  of  thelall 
can  be  realised,  and  the  first  feeling  is  one  of 
self-preservation,  and  involuntary  drawing  baek, 
for  the  whole  mass  seems  ready  to  drop  and 
crush  you  where  you  stand.  Never  can  the 
weird  beauty  of  this  scene  be  forgotten  by  be- 
holders. Rainbows  of  a  thousand  hues  seem  to 
surround  you,  and  their  irises  to  arch  you  in 
the  skies. 

The  white  foaming  waters  form  a  brilliant 
background  to  the  magic  prisms  pictured  by 
the  spray.  The  dark,  frowning  rocks,  relieved 
by  the  bright  green  junipers^  make  a  fitting 
frame  for  this  magnificent  sight,  second  to  none 
in  point  of  volume,  as  it  is  second  to  none  in 
savage  grandeur.  As  measured  by  officers  of 
the  1st  Oregon  infantry,  encamped  adjoining, 
the  main  fall  is  2i0  feet  from  the  edge  to  the 
level  of  the  water  below.  The  upper  falls  have 
not  yet  been  measured,  but  the  total  fail  of  the 
river,  on  the  three  distinct  tumbles  it  takes, 
cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred  feet,  while 
the  river  itself  is  over  four  hundred  feet  at  its 
narrowest  width.  The  channel  of  the  stream 
below  the  falls  is  a  chasm  1,500  feet  in  width 
and  1,000  in  depth,  with  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock  enclosing  it. 

Writers  who  have  visited  Niagara  state  that 
it  cannot  compare  with  these  of  the  Snake  river, 
Idaho.  A  volume  might  be  written  on  this 
wonder  of  the  West;  and  withal  not  half  ei- 
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hmami  its  kitanst.  The  ontatrotobed  earth  oyer- 
koked  by  the  evw^laetiDg  movntains,  nighty 
rjntaiids  of  stooe  that  rear  their  mow  capped 
biHitiooe  to  the  skies — the  praacing  fonotaios 
■od  the  poariog  floods! — the  solema  oaves  and 
ooBtineotel  ek>ads,  true  raalts  of  earth  and 
■telaedtee  of  heaven— are  fit  snrrovndings  of 
^€se  great  Western  falls,  whioh  soon  shall  mock 
the  magic  art  of  Eastern  ones  and  sink  them 
into  iaaignifieanoe. 

SlNOULaa  DI800VSRIK8. 

The  salt  mines  of  Halistadt,  in  Anstria,  are 
well  known  as  being  among  the  richest  in  En- 
R^ ;  bnt  a  new  intereet  will  henceforth  attach 
feo  4hem  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  patient  researches 
ccotiBned  for  the  last  fonrteen  years  by  their 
present  director,  M.  Ramsaner,  as  we  collect 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  M.  Fovmet  to  M. 
Blie  de  Beanmont,  and  by  the  litter  commnni- 
oated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Halistadt  thers  is  the  Rndolf* 
sahram,  a  tower  sitnsted  in  the  midst  of  an  Al- 
pine valley,  in  whioh  the  salt  mines  above 
alluded  to  are  situated.  Here  M.  Ram^aner 
has  discovered  and  explored  no  less  than  nine 
handred  and  sixty-three  tombs,  of  the  ages  of 
bronxe  and  iron.  In  some  of  these  tombs  the 
skeleton  was  foand  entire,  in  others  only  the 
aehea ;  in  others,  again,  the  bodies  were  found 
to  have  been  only  partially  barnt,  sometimes 
the  head  only,  and  sometimes  the  feet  When 
the  bead  only  had  been  bnrnt,  its  ashes  were 
pkoed  at  the  feet  of  the  body. 

The  objects  found  in  these  tombs  are  ex 
tremely  interesting ;  among  them  we  may  men 
fcion  one  hundred  and  eighty- two  bronae  vases, 
the  largest  of  which  are  ninety  centimeters  in 
height.  In  those  days  soldering  seems  to  have 
been  unknown,  since  these  vases  are  composed 
of  pleoes  neatly  riveted  together.  Besides 
these  there  are  scarfs  and  belts,  not  of  skin  or 
textile  materials^  but  of  thin  bronie  with  nma- 
mental  ohasiDgs,  quite  similar  to  those  found  in 
Helvetian  and  ante- Roman  tombs,  as,  for  in- 
stance, near  Besanoon;  then  knives,  daggers, 
swordsi  and  lance-heads,  both  bronse  and  iron ; 
hatehets  of  broDxe,  of  two  principal  patterns, 
OBO  called  the  celt,  and  the  other  the  paahtab, 
with  Ibur  blades;  then  amber  collars,  some 
wery  few  glass  beads,  two  small  glass  vases, 
hundreds  of  fibulao  hair  pins,  bronie  bracelets, 
and  other  trinkets,  some  of  the  latter  attached 
to  ehsios  not  unlike  oar  modem  watch  chains ; 
also,  a  deal  of  ornamental  pottery ;  a  few  ivory 
articles,  such  aa  knife  handles  and  sword  hilts, 
one  of  which  is  inlaid  with  amber;  and  lastly, 
m  little  gold,  but  not  a  particle  of  silveri  and 
not  a  trace  of  money  or  an  alphabet. 

ML  Ramsaner  has  also  discovered  in  the  mines 
ihsniaulves,  the  eld  galleries  worked  by  the  an* 
dent  race  whose  traces  he  has  dtseoveredy  an# 


the  tools  with  which  they  had  been  worked. 
These  tools  are  bronie  pick-axes;  and  beside 
one  of  them  there  were  found  a  fibula  like 
those  of  the  tombs,  some  remnants  of  woolen 
stuffs  and  chamois  leather.  It  appears  that 
these  mines  must  have  been  worked  for  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era. — A,  8.  Standard. 
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Alexander  van  Bumholdt ;  or  What  may  he  ac" 
eompUihed  in  a  Li/eitme.  By  F.  A  Schwar- 
senberg.     Harwicke. 

(OoBcIuded  fttMD  p«se  818.)  ■ 

Of  Humb^dt's  travels  and  researches  iu 
Central  Asia,  Central  America,  and  other  parte 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Schwarienberg  gives  a  suc- 
cinct and  interesting  aoeount.  Of  his  personal 
history  he  says  less  than  one  would  wish  to  hear, 
though,  perhaps,  there  was  not  so  very  muoh  to 
be  told  about  the  private  life  of  a  bachelor,  wed- 
ded wholly  to  science.  These  few  paragraphs 
are,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting 
in  the  volnmes  before  us : 

**  When  he  first  commenced  his  geological 
studies  at  Freiberg,  and  was  more  intimately 
associated  with  one  of  his  fellow- students,  Frei- 
ersleben,  with  whom  be,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
scended into  the  mines,  we  find  his  character 
already  shaped  a«  it  appears  in  hitf  latter  days. 
On  that  occasion,  his  fellow-student  said : 
*  The  most  prominent  features  of  his  amiable 
character  are  unwearied  kindness,  warm  sym- 
pathy for  friends,  and  love  for  nature ;  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  sincerity  in  bis  whole  oondnct ; 
always  attractive  powers  of  communication  ;  a 
cheerful  and  humorous  disposition.' 

'<  Those  qualities  which  assisted  him  in  after- 
years  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  savage 
races,  ammgst  whom-  he  lived  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  the  civilised  world  everywhere,  admire* 
tion  and  sympathy;  the  same  traits  of  char- 
acter gained  him,  in  his  early  youth,  the  gene- 
ral friendship  and  love  of  his  fellow-students. 

^'  The  expressions  of  Oothe,  after  Humboldt 
had  paid  him  a  short  visit  in  December,  1826, 
indicate  the  further  development  of  his  charac- 
ter. In  a  state  of  considerable  excitement, 
Gdthe  said  to  Eokermann,  who  entered  hia 
room  soon  afUr  Humboldt's  departure  :  *  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  has  honored  me  with  hia 
presence  for  a  few  hours  this  morning.  What 
a  remarkable  man  he  is !  Though  I  have 
known  him  some  time,  I  am  anew  surprised,  and 
ready  to  say  that  in  thorough  knowledge  be  has 
no  equal,  and  a  universality  whioh  I  never 
encountered  before.  Choose  any  topic  you 
like,  and  you  will  find  he  is  at  home.  He 
will  remain  a  few  days,  and  I  feel  already  as  if 
I  had  lived  with  him  for  years.' " 

Having  spent  his  middle  age  in  travelling, 
he  paased  moat  of  his  later  yearn  in  his  native 
town. 

^  He  inhabited  for  a  bng  time,  in  a  ^luiet 
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part  of  Berlio,  ft  house  in  the  <  Oranienhurger 
Straese/  formerly  the  property  of  the  father  of 
one  of  Germany's  hero-poets,  the  •well-known 
Theodor  Korner. 

**  In  an  aged  valet,  named  SeifTert,  who  had 
heen  the  companion  of  Humboldt  in  his  explo- 
ration of  the  deserts  of  Asia,  and  who  was  for 
nearly  forty  years  acquainted  with  all  his  habits, 
he  found,  more  especially  in  the  declining  years 
of  his  life,  a  most  valuable  and  devoted  servant 
and  friend. 

"The  peculiar  military  appearance  of  this 
personage  could  not  escape  the  j^otice  of  the 
visitors  who  entered  the  house  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  his  whole  bearing  produced  the 
impression  of  his  entire  devotedness  to  his  illus- 
trious master. 

<^  Those  who  obtained  access  to  the  great  sa- 
van  were  fir^t  conducted  by  Seiffert  to  the 
waiting  room,  a  place  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  birds,  fishes,  &o.,  scientific  instruments,  its 
walls  being  adorned  by  landscape  paintings; 
from  thence,  thvough  the  library,  to  the  audi- 
ence room  which  has  become  familiar  to  a  great 
number  of  the  public.  Humboldt  entered  this 
room  from  a  private  cabinet  to  receive  hb  visit- 
ors, and  pointing  them  to  a  seat,  on  the  sofa, 
whilst  he  took  his  place  in  an  arm-chair  near  his 
writing  desk,  bfitg  ready  to  hear,  encourage 
diBcnssion,  or  lead  the  conversation.  To  listen 
to  him  was  undoubtedly  the  desire  of  every 
visitor,  and  in  a  kindly  manner  he  encouraged 
their  addrefses. 

**  Humboldt  was  a  man  of  middle  stature }  his 
feet  and  hands  were  nmall ;  his  massive  forehead 
adorned  by  snow-white  hair;  his  blue  eyes 
lively,  expresssive  ;  his  lips,  around  which 
played  a  peculiar  smile,  half  benevolent  and  half 
sarcastic,  were  the  involuntary  expressions  of 
his  superiority  of  mind. 

''He  walked  at  a  pretty  quick  pace,  though 
with  somewhat  faltering  steps,  his  head  slightly 
bent  forward. 

'<  During  his  conversation  he  looked  habitually 
on  the  ground,  but  would  frequently  raise  his 
eyes  in  expectation  of  a  reply,  or  inviting  fur- 
ther discussion. 

"An  inexpressible  sign  of  sympathy  was 
manifested  in  his  noble  countenance,  if  he  re- 
cognif  ed  in  his  visitor  a  man  of  taste  and  mind. 
In  such  a  case,  his  conversation  was  unre- 
strained, full  of  wit  and  humor,  though  he  al- 
ways expressed  his  opinion  with  delicate  con- 
sideration, and  was  ever  master  of  the  word. 
Humboldt  knew  many  languages :  the  English- 
man praised  bis  pure  English,  the  Frenehman 
his  Parisian  accent. 

^  About  thirty  years  ago,  Humboldt  rose 
regularly  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  during 
the  summer  months ;  received  visitors  so  early 
as  eight  o'elock,  and  only  about  twelve  years 
ago  he  stated  ocoasionalqry  that  he  was  com- 


pelled to  pursue  his  seientific  labors  at  a  time 
when  most  people  were  asleep,  because  he  was 
during  the  ordinary  business  hours  obliged  to 
be  with  the  Ring;  but  he  could,  speaking 
from  experience,  content  himself  with  four 
hours  of  rest.  In  his  latter  days,  however, 
•f^  lie  hmi  lUBshed  Ihe  a^  e#  ^j^^y  mimra 
demanded  her  right.  He  rose  subsequently  not 
before  eight  o'clock,  over  his  frugal  breakfast 
perused  the  letters  received,  and  answered  the 
more  important,  immediately.  He  afterwards 
dressed  himself,  in  order  to  receive  visitors,  or 
to  make  visits  himself.  At  two  o'olock  he  was 
again  at  home,  at  three  drove,  nearly  every 
day,  to  dinner  at  the  royal  palaoe,  from  whence 
returning  at  seven,  he  occupied  himself  until 
nine  with  reading  or  writing ;  proceeded  again 
to  the  Court,  or  into  other  society,  and  returned 
generally  about  midnight.  In  the  silence  oi 
the  night  this  remarkable  man  commenced  his 
real  scientific  labors,  and  not  before  three  o'clock, 
when  in  summer  already  the  new  day  greeted 
him,  be  allowed  a  short  rest  to  his  body,  so 
powerfuliv  influenced  by  its  master  spirit. 
Doring  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was, 
however,  compelled,  in  oonsequenoe  of  fre- 
quently returning  illness^  to  deviate  from  this 
rule 

''Humboldt  was  never  married.  The  chil- 
dren of  his  brother  claimed  and  received  his  love. 
His  birthday,  September  14,  was  generally  cele- 
brated at  the  castle.  Tiegel,  the  residence  of  his 
niece,  Madame  de  Bullow.  On  that  occasion, 
his  friends  assembled,  and  science  and  art  pre- 
sented their  cordial  homage  to  the  illuatrioni 
man. 

"  Although  to  all  appearance  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  led  the  quiet  life  of  a  man  of  seienee, 
he  was,  nevertheles,  a  magnet,  who  attracted 
the  foremost  minds  of  all  nations,  whoee  intel- 
lectual focus  he  was,  and  through  him  all  soiea- 
tifio  events  were  directed  towards  Berlin.  His 
house  was,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  centre 
of  numerous  intellectual  aspirations,  ajid  he  was 
intimately  associated  with  all  that  was  good^ 
noble  and  wise.  Every  honest  effort  found  in 
him  a  warm  and  sympathiaing  friend,. whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  he  opposed  every  kind  of  un- 
reality. Having  once  recognised  the  true  and 
the  good,  Humboldt  was  ready  with  eneourage* 
ment,  with  counsel,  and  with  assistance.  From 
the  meet  remote  parts  of  the  globe  he  received 
applications  for  advice,  not  only  in  soientifio, . 
bnt  in  public  matters.  To  afford  assistance  to 
real  talent,  he  considered  an  imperative  duty. 
He  knew  neither  envy  nor  resentment,  and  no 
opposite  opinions  could  wound  him,  if  he  was 
sure  that  they  originated  from  a  desire  afUr 
true  knowledge. 

'^  And  though  the  outward  life  of  the  great 
savan  seemed,  in  the  latter  period,  calm  and 
quiet,  he  was,  neverthelesa,  in  active  eomna* 
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vion  with  the  whole  world,  iDa.)ifeatiDgajoath- 
fiil  eDergy  uf  mind.  A  peaaion  granuid  by  the 
KiDg  of  Prmsia,  and  the  well -deserved  suocefls 
of  his  publlshi^d  works,  afforded  him  peottniarjr 
means  in  excess  of  what  .iie  required,  consider- 
ing hii  frugal  manner  of  life.  The  surplus  he 
employed  in  the  furtherance  of  science,  and  in 
acts  of  beneficence." 

The  good  and  great  man  died  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1859y  nearly  ninety  years  old. 

«  ^i^  ■ 
Fxom  tha  JfiTeoiug  Post. 
rOBESTS  PREVENT  THE   FORMATION  OF 

WINDS. 

• 

'*  Forests  not  only  protect  from  winds,  they 
most  prevent  their  formation.     The  air  resting 
over  a  broken  surface  cannot  be  rapily  heated  to 
a  uniformly  high  temperature,  so  as  to  rise  up- 
wards in   great  masses   and   create  a  violent 
wind."     The  importance  of  this  fact  is  well  il- 
lustrated on  the  western  prairies,  where  the 
wind  often  blows  a  gale  as  violent  as  is  esperi- 
enced  on  the  wide  ocean,  before  which  men  and 
animals   can   hardly  stand,   and   which   must 
operate  very  nn favorably  upon  the  stock  raisers, 
as  well  as  those  more  directly  engaged  in  agri* 
culture.     We  do  n^U  remember  to  have  seen 
this  subject  dincnssed  in  its  relation  to  the  cattle 
raisers  of  the  West.     An  English  stock  raiser 
remarks :  *^  The  fact  that  climate  may  be  thus 
improved,  that  is  by  planting  trees,  has  in  very 
many  instances  been  sufficiently  established.  It 
is  indeed  astonishing  how  much  better  cattle 
thrive  in  fields  even  but  moderately  sheltered, 
than  they  do  in  an  open  exposed  country.     In 
the  breeding  of  oatUe  a  sheltered  farm  or  a 
sheltered  corner  in  a  farm  is  a  thing  much 
priied  ;  and  where  fields  are  taken  by  the  season 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening  cattle,  those  most 
sheltered  never  fail  to  bring  the  highest  rent." 
Dr.  Deau  has  observed,  <*  pasture  lands  should 
be  wffll  fenced  in  small  lots — and  these  lots 
should  be  bordered  at  least  with  rows  of  trees 
It  is  best  that  trees  of  some  kind  or  other  should 
stand  in  scattered  groups  in  every* point  in  a 
pasture,  not  only  to  serve  as  a  shelter  from  heat 
and  cold  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  for  the 
equally  important  reason  that  they  ar^  abso- 
lutely necessary   to  the   preservation   of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grasses  growing 
upon  the  soil.     Often,  indeed,  are  pastures  once 
eelebrated  for  their  fertility  rendered  entirely 
sterile  by  the  careless  destruction  of  the  protect- 
ing trees." 

We  have  given  this  extract  in  this  connection 
as  we  have  just  met  with  it — with  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  see  in  it  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  evils  complained  of  in  regard  to 
this  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  It 
•  will  be  seen  that  in  a  country  so  well  informed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  raising  of  cattle  as 
England  ifl  regarded  to  be,  the  fact  is  considered 


as  settled,  inasmuch  as  fields  or  pastufes  shel- 
tered by  trees  command  much  higher  rents  to 
this  end  than  those  without'  such  protection. 

There  is  a  go-td  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
protection  in  modifying  the  season  within  our 
own  observation  where  we  now  write.  It  con- 
sists of  an  enclosure  of  about  half  an  acre  of  land 
which  we  have  planted  mostly  with  dwarf  pears. 
These  trees  ore  set  in  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  soil,  all  of  it  being  a  compost  made  in  one 
mass  and  supplied  to  each  tree  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
course,  as  will  be  seen,  furnishing  all  the  food 
for  each  tree  for  the  present  season,  the  trees 
having  been  planted  last  fall.  The  whole  of 
this  small  orchard  is  a  portion  of  a  plot  of  land 
of  a  number  of  acres  sloping  considerably  to  the 
south  and  east.  About  one-half  of  the  orchard 
sinks  abruptly  down  a  number  of  feet  below  the 
general  slope,  preserving  the  same  direction, 
however,  that  is  to  the  south  and  east;  and 
here  in  this  depression  these  young  trees  have 
already  made  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  of 
growth,  while  those  on  the  height  above  are  just 
beginning  to  make  a  vigorous  start.  And  so  of 
several  hundreds  of  trees  which  we  have  planted 
during  the  past  two  years,  a  like  difference  of 
growth  may  be  observed. 

Another  fact  in  this  connection  which  may 
be  of  importance  we  have  observed  within  the 
last  few  days,  that  is  that  our  peach  trees  which 
are  exposed  to  the  wind  are  coming  out  with 
the  curled  leaf,  while  those  in  the  same  orchard 
which  are  somewhat  sheltered,  show  no  signs 
of  this  trouble.  At  Nahant  we  have  witnessed 
the  same  effect  in  regard  to  peach  trees  shielded 
to  some  extent  by  low  fences.  The^tops  of  the 
branches  which  grew  above  the  shelter  pro- 
duced curled  leaves,  and  invariably  died  down 
to  a  level  with  the  fence  during  the  winter.  It 
was  the  observation  of  this  very  fact  which  first 
led  Mr.  Tudor  to  try  his  experiments  with  high 
fences. 


■  <■>  I 


ITEMS- 

OoMORKSS. — The  Senate  passed  the  Freedmen's 
Bureita  bill  over  the  President's  veto, — ^jeas  33, 
nays  12.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Oonfer- 
eace  on  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  was  agreed 
to.  The  Tariff  bill  passed  by  the  Honse  was  taken 
op  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
joint  rescTlation  fixing  the  time  for  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of-  Congress  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 
The  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  for  funding  the  same  was  taken  op  and 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was  then 
reported  to  the  Senate,  and  the  amendments  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  were  adopted,  with  the  ezcep* 
tlon  of  one  which  restricted  the  powers  of  the  See- 
re^arj  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  was  then  passed. 
The  Civil  Appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  op,  and 
a  number  of  amendments  were  adopted.  A  bill  was 
introdoced  providing  for  the  immediate  recognition 
of  the  Qoveroment  of  Tennessee.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  The  bill  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  fire  at  Portland,  Maine,  was  taken  up.  Aa 
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ameodment  was  agreed  to  authorising  tbe  Presidi^nt 
to  place  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  tbe  disposal  of  the 
GoTeraor  of  that  State.  Tbe  bill  was  then  passed 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  bill  to  further 
protect  the  lives  of  passeiigerj  on  steam  yessels, 
made  a  report,  which  .whs  agreed  to. 

The  House  passed  the  bill- authorising  the  con- 
Btmction  of  bndges  over  the  Mississippi  and  making 
oertain  of  them  post  roads.  A  message  was  received 
from  the  Presideut)  in  which  he  refused  his  signature 
to  tbe  Frtedmen  s  Bureau  bill,  on  nearly  the  same 
grounds  as  before,  wi(h  the  added  reasoo,  that  tbe 
Civil  Rights  act   had  rendered   it  unnecessary  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  blacks.    A  vote  was  at 
once  taken  on   the  bill,  which  resulted  in  its  pass- 
age—yeas   103,  nays  33.     The  bill  continues   tbe 
Freedmen's  Bureau  for  tbree  year:),  and  returns  the 
flea  island  lands,  now  held  by  negroesi  to  the, former 
owners  on  First  mo.  1st,  1867.    As  it  has  also  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  over  the  veto,  it  now  becomes 
a  law.     The  Committees  of  Cubference  on  the  Con- 
flular  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation   bill^  and  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  additional  safety  of  passen- 
gers 00  steam  vessels  aud  for  other  purposes,  made 
reports,  which  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bills  were 
passed.    The  House  then  took  ap  the  joint  resolution 
for  the  admission  of  Tennessee,  which  was  passed 
without  discussion.     The  resolution  simply  declares, 
that  as  Tennessee  in  good  faith  adopted  the  Con- 
Btitutional  amendment  passed  by  Congress,  she  is 
now  restored  to  her  former  rights  in  the  Union,  and 
Is  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress. 

Thi  Indiahs. — ^The  Commission  sent  to  Fort  Lar- 
amie to  make  a  treaty  with  tbe  Indians,  telegraphed 
to  the  Department  on  the  16ih  inst.,  that  satisfac- 
tory treaties  of  peace  have  been  concluded  with  the 
Upper  Plattes,  Siooz  and   Cheyennes    Indians   at 
Fort    Laramie.       Tbe    contradictory    reports    are 
without  foundation.    The  President  has  proclaimed 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  tbe  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  of  Indians,  by  which 
the  latter  coveuant  and  agree  that  slavery  shall  never 
exist  among  them,  and  in  cousideratioo  of  the  sum 
of  |300,000  cede  to  this  Qovernment  the  territory 
west  of  the  ninety-eighth  degree  west  longitude, 
known  as  the  leased  district,  and  obligaie   them- 
selves   to    bestow    upon    all    persons    of    African 
descent,  i^esidents  in  the  nations,  and  their  descen- 
dants, all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities,  in- 
cluding the- right  of  suflPrage,  of  citiiens,  and  also 
give  them  each  forty  acres  of  land,  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  The  United  States 
declare  a  general  amnesty  of  all  past  offences  com- 
mitted by  these  Indians,  and  restore  them  to  all  the 
oiTil  rights  which  they  enjoyed  before  they  took  part 
in  the  late  rebellion. 

Thb  FaBKOHEN. — Tbe  Georgia  reports  for  the  6th 
month  enumerates  79  schools,  113  teachers  and 
7,792  pupils.  All  the  schools  taught  by  Northern 
teachers  are  having  a  reoess  until  the  Tenth  month. 
The  Freedmen's  Saving  and  Trust  Company  has 
declared  a  dividend  of  live  per  cent,  on  its  deposits, 
which  in  fifteen  months  have  amounted  to  upwards 
of  f  370,000. 

The  Commissioner  of  Freedmen's  Affairs  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Major  General  Foster,  military 
commandant  and  assistant  commissioner  for  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  General  states  that  the  colored 
people  of  Tallahassee  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  merry-makings,  barbecues  and  parades.  The 
white  citizens  as  a  general  thing  discouracred  anv 

^lebration  of  the  daj,  and  ajthojgh  many  lelievSJl  L^^.  ?fVgSf  lS2^nr&J?^^?h."51S5^S;tlo^ 
there  would  be  violent  literference  by  the  evil  dis-  P'hoolsaBaciaMwofoTerlliiy^mwr^  "««ction 

poBed  with  the  rejoicing  of  the  freedmen,  the  day  I    A<**'«»  QaAoa  Arra  Liwb, 

passed  off  quietly  and  peaceably.  '  i     ew«».  ^"^  »»  aI^* JSSLa. 
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KNNKTT   8QUABK    ACADEMY.— A   Boarding   School   for 

i«K«  ^^^^^  ??®"  •"**  ^y"  ^^^  <>P«n  **»•  Irt  of  Tenth  ■>•"t^^ 
1500,  and  conUnue  in  sessloB  twenrylbar  weeks.    For  drcoian. 

T!,im!^  ^^  Principal,         fewiTuw  C.  Shortuwis,  a.B^ 
T^toag. Kennett  Sgnare,  Chester  Cou,  Pa. 

WM.HEACOCK,  Qeneral  ITumisbing  Undertaker,  No.  MMortk 
Hiatb  »tr«eL— A  g^eral  assurtmen  t  of  readj -made  CeAkks. 
iuM  every  requisite  for  Jfunerals  fumlehed. 

Bolng  entrusted  with  the  overaight  of  *fair  HHI"  Itaflil 
Oronad,--Fiu»orals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  tts 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly.  w  as  m  p. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  '>n  hand,  a  large  assortm«tit 
of  Domestic  Dry  Ooods;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  bebt 
makes,  both  Bleaebed  aud  Unbleaohed;  flannels  of  all  gradeiL 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  CaUcoe^tilngbama,  Cb«s:k, 
Shirtings  and  DrllUngs,  Bleaebed  and  Blown  TaUo  linens, 
Toweliugs  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yui^  Men's  and  Boys*  wew, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezskixl  Tyson, 

721  tfaxn.         1088  Market  St^  Phtlada. 

AYOUNO  WOMAN  of  experience  wantk  a  situation  in  a  privats 
scbuol,  or  as  Governess  tn  a  fimily.    Address 
721  tf.  B.  W.  C  Hockessin,  Delaware. 


WANTED,  by  a  Itemale,  a  situation  as  Teacher;  quaUlled  Is 
instruct  in  tbe  usual  brsncbas,  hsTing  Itad  several  yean' 
experience.    Good  reoommeudations  given.    Address  or  apply  (o 
smw  4t  dVB. KMiiofc  OoiiLT,  144  N.  geventh  St,  I'faiia. 

BELLBVUK  VBMALB  ZNSTITOTE.— The  fall  and  Wloteff 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  BoAanme- 
;iCBOoL  roa  Oiais  wiU  commenoe  lOtb  mo.  let,  i860,  and  doas 
4th  ao.  1:^  1867.   For  further  inlbnnation  apply  Ibr  a  Oiiwular  t» 

Jams  P.Qkahamx,       |P™«|»lfc 
72  tt Atticboro*  F.  p.,  Bucks  conatjr.  Fa. 

MOORESTOWN  BOABDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GlBLa— The  aext 
Term  of  this  Institutlou,  which  has  been  In  successful  ope- 
ration Ibr  34  years,  will  oommenoe  on  tbe  flrst  of  10th  mo.  neoit. 
and  oontinne  40  weeks.    ITor  Cbcolars,  apply  early  to 
^^  .^,      ^                      Maxt  S.  Lippimoott,  PrincipaL 
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A  Memorial  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting  con* 
ceminy  our  deceased  Friend,  John  Plum- 

MER. 

John  Plammer,  the  sabjeot  of  this  memoir, 
WBBboni  in  Falmouth,  EoglAod,  2d  month  20th, 
1784. 

His  psrents,  Enoch  and  Abigail  Plammer, 
had  removed,  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
birth,  from  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

His  father  holding  a  military  oommission  un- 
der the  British  Oovemment,  as  appears,  caused 
him  to  remove  thiiher.  But  it  soon  became 
apparent  that,  for  the  health  of  the  mother  and 
child,  they  would  be  required  to  return  to  their 
native  land. 

About  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  his 
£ither  was  removed  by  death,  leaving  his  widow 
and  ehildren  with  limited  means  for  support ; 
he  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  rely  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  and  appren* 
tioed  himself  to  a  carpenter,  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  a  wheelwrigut,  which,  together 
with  that  of  agriculture,  he  continued  to  follow 
during  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

As  he  grew  up  to  the  state  of  manhood,  be- 
ing possessed  of  an  aedve  disposition,  he  was 
often  led  to  join  the  young  in  their  sports  and 
pastimesjin  some  of  which  he  greatly  delighted ; 
but  even  during  those  occasions,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  sometimes  felt  the  solemn* 
itioff  power  of  truth  operating  on  his  mind, 
producing  serious  thoughtfulness. 


He  was  educated  in  the  forms  and  doctrines 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  mind  becoming 
religiously  awakened,  he  was  led  to  look  around 
and  inquire  as  to  the  reality  and  truthfulness 
of  what  he  had  been  taught.  He  therefore 
visited  the  meetings  of  different  religious  sooie* 
ties,  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  but  did  not 
find  that  satisfaction  he  was  seeking  for,  and 
finally  his  mind  seemed  drawn  to  attend  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  a  meeting  of  Friends,  held 
at  Westbory,  about  five  miles  distant.  He  ac- 
cordingly went,  and  on  foot.  Af^r  sitting  there 
in  silence  for  a  time,  an  aged  woman  Friend 
arose,  and  spoke  a  few  words,  which  appeared 
80  applicable  to  his  state  of  mind  as  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  ;  and  from  that  time  he  con* 
tinned  4o  attend  that  meetinff,  and  soon  re- 
quested to  become  a  member  of  it,  and  was  re- 
ceived accordingly.  This  occurred  about  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  which  time  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother^  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken  : 

<<When  the  Lord  first  began  to  strive  with 
me,  to  bring  me  off 'from  my  evil  ways,  I  was 
but  young,  yet  there  was  something  within  me 
that  reproved  me  for  sin,  which  often  caused 
me  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  strength  to  overcome 
it,  and  for  a  time  I  found  some  ease.  But  alas ! 
my  resolutions  were  made  too  much  in  my  own 
will  and  strength,  so  that  the  first  temptation 
bath  led  me  away  again ;  but  when  I  have  again 
as  it  were  come  to  myself,  I  have  had  to  gneve 
alone  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  and  have 
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had  to  ory  ont  with  the  Holy  Apostle,  '0 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  this  body  of  Death  ?'  In  this  state  1 
went  about  seeking  for  the  living  among  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead. 

But  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  he 
hath  at  length  brought  me  to  see  that  he  did  not 
dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands,  but  would 
dwell  in  and  be  worshipped  by  sanctified 
hearts." 

Soon  after  his  connection  with  the  Society, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  one  of  their  meetings, 
he  conceived  it  required  of  him  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  people.  But  he  endeavored  to  put 
the  impression  aside,  pleading  like  Moses  to  the 
Lord, ''  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor 
since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant,  but  am 
slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue,"  and  suf- 
fered the  meeting  to  close  without  a  compliance ; 
but  his  chastisement  was  so  great  that  he  re- 
solved if  he  again  should  have  so  clear  an  inti- 
mation of  duty,  he  would  yield  thereto,  fully 
believing  in  the  promise,  '^Now,  therefore,  go, 
and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee 
what  thou  shalt  say/'  which  was  remarkably 
realized,  being  able  in  his  public  communications 
to  overcome  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
which,  in  private  conversation,  was  at  times 
embarrassing. 

Thus  by  submitting  to  the  manifestations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was,  in  after  time,  qualified 
to  declare  to  the  people  the  way  of  life  and  sal- 
vation. 

About  the  year  1815,  he  removed  to  Beth- 
page,  a  branch  of  Jericho  Monthly 'Meeting, 
and  in  the  year  after  joined  in  marriage  wirh 
Martha  Powell,  a  worthy  member  of  that  meet- 
ing- 

In  the  year  1817|  his  ministry  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  society.  Sometime  after  this,  he 
expressed  to  his  Monthly  Meeting  a  prospect  of 
religious  duty  to  make  a  visit  beyond  the  limits 
of  onr  Yearly  Meetine^,  and  although  there  was 
DO  opposition  expressed,  there  was  not  that  unity 
felt  as  to  qualify  the  meeting  to  give  him  a 
certificate  of  approbation,  and  the  conoern  was 
put  at  rest.  He  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision, but  was  heard  to  say  it  occasioned  close 
eearehing  of  heart. 

In  after  time  he  opened  the  concern  again, 
when  he  received  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
meeting; 

The  service  was  performed,  and  he  expressed, 
on  his  return,  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  meeting  hi  the  first  instance  ; 
showing  the  importance  of  waiting  for  the  evi- 
dence to  be  clear,  not  only  to  his  own  mind,  but 
also  to  that  of  his  friends. 

His  religious  labors  were  mostly  performed  at 
or  near  home,  although  he  had  attended  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  in  correspondence  with  usy  and 
some  of  the  Bttbordinate  meetings. 


Living  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  were 
many  not  members  of  our  Society,  but  more  or 
less  convinced  of  our  principles,  by  whom  he 
was  much  esteemed  and  respected,  he  was  often 
invited  to  attend  the  funerals  of  such,  and  his 
services,  on  many  of  those  occasions,  were  pe- 
culiarly acceptable. 

In  the  year  1848,  he  met  with  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  wife.  In  1850,  he  joioed 
in  marriage  with  Eliztbeth  Dodge,  another 
member  of  that  meeting,  who  still  survives 
him. 

On  Third-day  morning,  the  11th  of  4th 
month,  1865,  he  was  violently  attacked  with 
pleurisy,  which  proved  beyond  medical  skill. 

This  sickness  was  borne  with  much  resigiia- 
tion,  showing  his  mind  was  stayed  on  the  sup- 
porting arm  of  Divine  Power. 

To  8  friend  who  called  to  see  him  the  day 
previous  to  his  death,  he  said  he  felt  perfectly 
resigned  as  to  the  result ;  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  produced  peace  and  quietness,  a  state 
he  now  enjoyed;  and  that  if  his  Master  had 
anything  more  for  him  to  do,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  requisition. 

At  another  time,  when  he  appeared  to  be 
near  his  end,  he  desired  his  family  not  to  be 
alarmed ;  that  he  did  not  think  his  time  had 
quite  arrived,  and  that  he  saw  his  way  clear, 
and  was  now  ready  to  be  ofiered  up. 

Again^  shortly  before  his  death,  when  his 
family  were  gathered  around  him,  he  took  each 
one  by  the  hand,  and,  bidding  an  affectionate 
farewell,  earnestly  entreated  them  to  do  right, 
and  to  ''seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  things  necessary  would 
be  added ;"  when  gradually  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  he  quietly  breathed  his  last,  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Jeri- 
cho Monthly  Meeting,  held  3d  month  15th, 
1866. 

Daniel  Underuill,       )   qj^t^ 
Caroline  Underbill,   j 

At  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in 
Westbury,  4th  month  2tith,  1866. 

The  foregoing  memorial  of  our  friend,  John 
Plummer,  was  read,  approved  and  directed  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes  by 

Ellwood  Valentine,   }  cq    i^m 
Mary  K.  Merritt,      5  ^^'^*' 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  in  New 
York  on  the  28th  of  5th  month,  1866, 

Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  forwarded  a 
memorial  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning our  friend,  John  Plummer,  deoeued, 
which  was  read,  approved  and  directed  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Samuel  Willets, 

Clerk. 
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BRIEF  EXTRACTS   FROM   A  FEW  LETTERS   CON- 

VEYINQ  WEIQHTT,  EDIFi'INQ  COUNSEL. 

BY    ISA  AG   PSNINOTOH. 

It  is  of  the  infioite  mercy  and  compassion  of 
the  Lord,  that  his  pure  l^ve  visitefeh  any  of  ua, 
and  it  is  by  the  preservation  thereof  alone,  that 
we  dtaod.  If  he  leave  us  at  any  time,  but  one 
moment,  what  are  we?  In  the  truth  itself,  in 
the  living  power  and  virtue,  there  is  no  offence ; 
hot  that  part  which  is  not  perfectly  redeemed, , 
hath  still  matter  for  the  temptation  to  work 
upon,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  snare.  Let 
him  that  stands,  take  heed  lest  he  fall }  and, 
in  the  bowels  of  pity,  mourn  over  and  wait  for 
the  restoring  of  him  that  is  falhn.  That 
vhich  is  80  apt  to  be  offended,  is  the  same 
with  that  which  falls.  0,  know  the  weakness 
of  the  creature  in  the  withdrawings  of  the  life, 
and  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  hour, 
and  the  free  grace  and  mercy  which  alone  can 
preserve. 

When  the  pure  springs  of  life  open  in  the 
heart,  imnaediately  the  enemy  watcheth  hi;*  op 
portaniry  to  get  entrance;  and  many  times 
finds  entrance  soon  after,  the  soul  little  fear- 
ing or  suspecting  him,  having  lately  felt  such 
mighty  unconquerable  strength ;  and  yet  how 
often  then  doth  he  get  in,  and  smite  the. life 
duwn  to  the  ground ;  and  what  may  he  not  do 
with  the  creature^  unless  the  Lord  graciously 
help. 

Friendsy — ^Be  not  discouraged  because  of 
your  souls'  enemies.  Are  ye  troubled  with 
thonghts,  fears,  doubts,  imaginations,  reason- 
ings, &c  ;  yea,  do  you  see  yet  much  in  you  un- 
subdued to  the  power  of  life  ?  0,  do  not  fear 
it ;  do  not  look  at  it,  so  as  to  be  discouraged 
by  it  *j  but  look  to  him ;  look  up  to  the  power 
which  is  over  all  their  strength ;  wait  for  the 
descendings  of  the  power  upon  you;  abide  in 
the  faith  of  the  Lord's  help;  and  wait  in  the 
patience  till  the  Lord  arise;  and  see  if  his  arm 
do  not  scatter  what  yours  could  not.  So  be 
Biill  before  him,  and  in  stillness  believe  in  his 
name;  yea,  enter  not  into  the  hurryings  of  the 
enemy,  though  they  fill  the  soul ;  for  there  is 
yet  somewhat  to  which  they  cannot  enter,  from 
whence  patience,  and  faith  and  hope^  will 
spring  up  in  you,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  they 
can  ao.  So  into  this  sink;  in  this  be  hid  in 
the  evil  hour;  and  the  temptations  will  pass 
away,  and  the  tempter's  strength  be  broken, 
and  the  arm  of  the  Lord  which  brake  him,  re- 
vealed ;  and  then  ye  shall  see,  that  he  raised 
but  a  sea  of  trouble  in  your  souls,  to  sink  him- 
self by ;  and  the  Lord  will  throw  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  which  trampled  upon  and  rode 
over  the  just  in  you,  into  that  sea;  and  ye  phatl 
stand  upon  the  bank,  and  sing  the  song  of 
Moses  to  him  that  drowned  him,  and  delivered 
you  from  him ;  and  in  due  season  ye  shall  sing 
the  song  of  the  Lamb  ahK);  when  his  life  springs 


up  in  you  in  his  pure  dominion ;  triumphing 
over  death,  and  all  that  is  contrary  to  God, 
both  within  and  without. 

Now,  friends,  in  a  sensible  waiting  and  giv- 
ing up  to  the  Lord,  in  the  daily  exercise,  by 
the  daily  cross  to  that  in  you,  which  is  not  of 
the  life,  this  work  will  daily  go  on,  and  ye  will 
feel  from  the  Lord  that  which  will  help,  relieve, 
refresh;  and  satisfy,  which  neither  tongue  nor 
word^  can  utter. 

And  then  as  to  what  may  bsfal  us  outwardly, 
in  this  confused  state  of  things,  shall  we  not 
trust  our  tender  Father  and  rest  satisfied  in  his 
will  ?  Are  we  not  enp;raven  in  his  heart,  and 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  can  he  for- 
get us  in  any  thing  that  he  doeth  J  Yea,  shall 
he  not  bear  np  the  mind,  and  be  our  strength, 
portion,  armor,  rock,  peace,  joy,  and  full  satis- 
faction, in  every  condition  ?  For  it  is  not  the 
condition  makes  miserable,  but  the  want  of  him 
in  the  condition;  he  is  the  substance  of  all, 
the  virtue  of  all,  the  life  of  all,  the  power  of 
all ;  he  nourisheth,  he  prescrveth,  he  upholds 
with  the  creatures  or  without  the  creatures,  as 
it  pleaseth  him ;  and  he  that  hath  him,  he  that 
is  with  him,  he  that  is  in  him,  cannot  want. 
Hath  the  spirit  of  this  world  content  in  all 
that  it  enjoys  ?  No :  it  is  restless,  it  is  unsatis>- 
fied.  But  can  tribulation,  distress,  persecution, 
famine,  nakedness,  peril  or  sword,  come  between 
the  love  of  the  father  to  the  child,  or  the  child's 
rest,  content  and  delight  in  his  love  f  And 
doth  tiot  the  love,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the  rest 
felt,  swallow  up  all  the  bitterness  and  sorrow  of 
the  outward  condition  ?  So  let  us  not  look  out 
like  the  world,  or  judge  or  fear  according  to- 
the  appearance  of  things,  afler  the  manner  of 
the  world ;  but  sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  in 
our  hearts,  and  let  him  be  our  fear  and  dread, 
and  he  shall  be  an  hiding  place  unto  us  in  the 
storms,  and  in  the  tempests  which  are  coming 
thick  upon  the  earth. 

Concerning  Love, 

What  shall  I  say  of  it,  or  how  shall  I  in 
words  express  its  nature !  It  is  the  sweetness 
of  life ;  it  is  the  sweet,  tender,  melting  nature 
of  Ood,  flowing  np  through  his  seed  of  life 
into  the  creature,  and  of  all  things  making  the 
creature  most  like  unto  himslf,  both  in 
nature  and  operation.  It  fulfils  the  Law, 
it  fulfils  the  Gospel;  it  wraps  up  all  in  one, 
and  brings  forth  till  in  the  oneness.  It 
excludes  all  evil  out  of  the  heart,  it  perfects 
all  good  in  the  heart.  A  touch  of  love  doth 
this  in ,  measure ;  perfect  love  doth  this  in  fhl- 
ness.  But  how  can  i  proceed  to  speak  of  it ! 
Oh  !  that  the  souls  of  all  thnt  fear  and  wait  on 
the  Lord,  might  feel  its  nature  fully ;  and  then 
would  they  not  fail  of  its  sweet  overcoming  « 
operations,  both  towards  one  another,  and 
towards  enemies.      The    great    healing,  the 
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great  conquest,  the  great  BaWation  is  re- 
served for  the  full  mauifestation  of  the  love 
of  God.  His  judgments,  his  cuttings,  his  hew- 
iogs  by  the  word  of  his  ipouth,  are  but  to  pre- 
pare for,  but  not  to  do,  the  great  work  of  raising 
up  the  sweet  building  of  his  life ;  which  is  to 
be  done  in  love,  and  in  peaccy  and  by  the  power 
thereof.  And  this  my  soul  waits  and  cries 
after,  even  the  full  springing  up  of  eternal 
love  in  my  heart,  and  in  the.  swallowing  of  me 
wholly  into  it,  and  the  bringing  of  my  soul 
wholly  forth  in  it,  that  the  life  of  God,  in  its 
own  perfect  sweetness,  may  fully  run  forth 
through  this  vessel,  and  not  be  at  all  tinctured 
by  the  vessel,  but  perfectly  tincture  and  change 
the  vessel  into  its  own  nature ;  and  then  shall  no 
fault  be  found  in  my  soul  before  the  Lord,  but 
the  spotless  .life  be  fully  enjoyed  by  me,  and 
become  a  perfectly  pleasant  sacrifice  to  my 
God.  0 !  how  sweet  is  love  I  how  pleasant  is 
its  nature !  how  talkiogly  doth  it  behave  itself 
in  every  condition,  upjn  every  occasion,  to 
every  person,  and  about  every  thing!  How 
tenderly,  how  readily,  doth  it  help  and  serve 
the  meanest !  How  patiently,  how  meekly, 
doth  it  bear  all  things,  either  from  God  or  man, 
how  unexpectedly  soever  they  come,  or  how 
hard  soever  they  seem  I  How  doth  it  believe, 
how  doth  it  hope,  how  doth  it  excuse,  how 
doth  it  cover  even  that  which  seemeth  not 
to  be  excusable,  and  not  fit  to  be  covered! 
How  kind  is  it  even  in  its  interpretations  and 
charges  concerning  miscarriages  !  It  never 
overchargeth,  it  never  grates  upon  the  spirit 
of  him  whom  it  reprehends ;  it  never  hardens, 
it  never  provokes ;  but  carrieth  a  meltingness 
and  power  of  conviction  with  it.  This  is  the 
nature  of  God ;  this,  in  the  vessels  capacitated 
to  receive  and  bring  it  forth  in  its  glory,  the 
power  of  enmity  is  not  able  to  stand  against, 
but  falls  before,  and  is  overcome  by  it. 

THS  LIQHT  or  CHRIST. 

Placing  the  power  of  redemption  from  evil, 
in  the  light,  is  as  sound  in  spiritual  doctrine,  as 
it  is  wise  in  moral  experience.  '<  Look  unto 
me,  and  be  ye  saved,"  says  He,  who  proclaims 
himself  the  fight  of  the  world;  and  wno  shines 
not  partially  on  this  or  that  individual,  but 
who  is  the  "  true  light  that  enlighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  And  who 
is  there  that,  under  the  heaviest  pressure 
of  conscious  guilt,  has  yet  fixed  a  calm,  hum- 
ble, silent,  but  inwardly  supplicating  eye  upon 
this  day-star  in  the  hearts— this  mighty  one, 
who  wounds  but  to  heal — who  kills  but  to 
make  alive — who  is  there,  we  may  confidently 
ask,  that  has  steadily  and  perseveringly  done 
this,  and  has  not  experimentally  known,  that 
^the  Most  High  ^*  is  a  God  at  hand,  and  a  pre- 
sent help  in  the  time  of  trouble." — Mary 
Ann  KtU}f.  \ 


For  FrieDdiC  iBtelUgeDoer. 

"training  up  the  TOUNO." 

The  subjoined  article  was  published  many 
years  ago  in  the  ''  American  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion." The  remarks  are  close  and  searching, 
but  they  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  the  practice 
of  many  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of 
Christ.  8.  B.  F. 

The  child  will,  as  a  general  rule,  love,  wor- 
ship, or  adore  what  he  discovers  to  possess  the 
supreme  regard  or  love  of  his  parents.  He  is 
not  slow  to  discover  the  bias  of  a  parent's  heart. 
He  is  not  slow  to  worship  what  the  parent 
worships. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stop  here  to  meet 
an  objection  which  some  may  bring  forward. 
To  love  a  person  or  object  with  all  our  hearts 
may  be  said  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
worshipping  or  adoring  it.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  a  difference  in  theory,  but  what  is  the  prac- 
tical difference  ?  If  it  were  possible  for  a  per- 
son to  love  an  object  with  all  his  heart,  mind, 
soul,  and  strength,  without  adoring  it,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
since  such  entire  love  of  an  object,  whatever 
that  object  might  be,  would  at  least  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  high-toned  affections  to  any 
other  object.  And  how  does  this  differ  in  its 
practical  results  and  conseqaences  from  ador- 
ing it. 

We  say,  then,  and  we  say  it  with  confidence, 
that  the  child  will  be  devoted  to  that  which  he 
sees  to  be  the  object  of  devotion  in  his  parents. 
If  it  be  good  eating  or  drinking,  that  will  be- 
come the  object  of  his  worship ;  if  it  be  dress 
or  equipage,  he  will  worship  extravagance  and 
luxury  ;  if  it  be  money,  he  will  worship  that ; 
if  office  or  station,  that  will  be  the  idol. 

We  have  abundant  reason  for  believing  that 
there  are  some  parents  among  us,  of  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Christian,  and  verily  suppose 
themselves  to  be  disciples  of  Christ,  who,  in- 
stead of  training  up  their  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  as  if  the  latter  were  the  su- 
preme object  \  instead  of  training  them  up  to 
love  God  with  all  the  heart,  they  train  them 
up-by  that  example  which  always  teaches  more 
effectually  than  precept,  to  love  with  all  the 
heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength^  inferior  ob- 
jects. 

Such  parents  as  we  have  been  describing  may, 
indeed,  tell  their  children  that  they  have  aouls ; 
that  these  souls  are  not  perishable,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  like  the  body,  but  that  they  are 
to  live  on  forever.  And  they  may  urge  them 
to  consider  the  great  worth  of  the  soul,  com- 
pared with  the  body,  and  even  compared  with 
a  whole  world,  like  that  in  which  we  live.  And 
yet  what  is  their  example?  Do  they  spend 
nearly  their  whole  time  for  the  wants,  present 
and  future,  of  this  very  valuable  soul  7     And 
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do  Ibeir  ehildren  see  that  it  ia  so  ?  Or  do  tbej 
find  reasoD  to  chink  the  parent  does  not  believe, 
in  reality,  one  word  of  all  he  says  to  them  ? 
What !  shall  we  labor  twelve,  fideeo, Eighteen 
hours  a  day,  year  after  year,  for  the  meaner 
body,  and  scarcely  half  an  hour  daily,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  excepted,  for  the  immortal 
seal !  Is  not  the  child  fully  justified  in  the  in- 
ference, that  if  the  parent  believes  in  the  im- 
mortality of  either  soul  or  body,  it  is  that  of 
the  latter  ?  Gould  a  rational  disinterested  being 
make  any  other  conclaoion  ? 

They  tell  them  of  heaven,  and  speak  occa- 
sionally of  this  life  ta  a  mere  pilgrimage  thither. 
But  do  they  conduct  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
chil4  can  believe  they  care  a  straw  about  the 
country  to  which  they  profess  to'be  going  ?  If 
they  are  going  on  a  journey  to  Ohio,  or  even 
to  Maine,  there  must  be  preparation.  And  this 
preparation  of  the  whole  family  to  migrate,  is 
often  long  and  absorbing.  How  frequently  is 
the  journey  and  the  plan  of  destination  not 
merely  the  subject  of  much  thought,  but  of 
much  interesting  conversion  ?  With  what 
animation  are  they  spoken  of?  How  the  pa- 
rental eye  brightens,  and  how  the  heart  throbs, 
when  cootenrplating  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages which  are  wrapped  up  for  him  and  his 
family  in  the  great  future  ?  Is  conversation  on 
the  Christian's  course,  and  on  the  Christian's 
home,  ever  seen  by  the  children  of  such  pa- 
rents as  we  are  speaking  of  to  enkindle  any 
such  raptures  or  emotions  ?  But  why  not,  if 
the  heart  is  there  ?  Why  not,  if  the  Father  in 
heaven  be  the  object  of  supreme  regard  ? 

They  talk  to  their  children  or  their  pupihi  of 
the  joys  of  heaven.  But  when,  where,  how 
long,  and  under  what  circumstances?  Is  it 
when  they  go  out  and  when  they  oome  in,  when 
they  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  they  sit  in 
the  house,  when  they  lie  down  and  when  they 
rise  up  ?  In  short,  is  it  at  every  convenient  op- 
portunity ?  Do  they  so  speak  of  these  joys  that 
every  one  can  perceive  they  speak  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  ?  Or  is  a  hundred  fold 
more  time  spent  in  conversation  about  good 
eating  and  drinking,  gay  clothes,  costly  equip- 
age and  furniture  ?  And  when  do  the  eye  and 
countenance  brighten,  and  the  heart  swell  with 
emotion,  and  the  tongue  get  loosened  ?  Is  it  not 
most  frequently  in  view  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  sach  as  we  generally  say  are  short  lived, 
and  perish  iif  the  using  ? 

They  talk  to  them,  it  may  be,  of  a  Heavenly 
Father,  of  a  redeeming  Saviour,  and  of  a  sancti- 
fying Spirit.  They  endeavor,  certainly  once  a 
week,  to  draw  forth  their  admiration  and  per- 
adventure  enkindle  their  love  for  Him  who  is 
the  author  of  their  bodies  and  spirits,  and  their 
great  preserver  and  bounteous  benefactor.  They 
Bpeak  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour,  his 
glorious  career,  and  his  wonderful  and  never- 


failing  love.    They  urge  them  to  become  his 
humble  diaciples  and  followers. 

And  yet,  if  they  have  any  serious  regard  for 
the  Saviour,  how  is  it  manifested  7  Oau  the 
greatest  dunce  in  the  world  fail  to  discover  that 
they  look  brighter,  think  most  rapidly,  speak 
most  cheerfully,  and  aot  with  most  sprightUnesB 
and  energy,  when  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts,  bat  when  they  are  engaged  in  making 
a  good  bargain,  or  at  least,  in  contriving  how 
to  make  one;  in  adding  to  their  acres,  their 
bank  stock,  their  deposits,  or  their  chests  ? 

In  short,  go  where  yon  will,  and  who  is  not 
spending  the  sum  total  of  his  days  and  hours 
and  minutes-^a  few  short  moments  at  morning 
and  evening,  and  a  few  short  hours  of  the  Sab- 
bath excepted — in  worshipping  the  god  of  this 
world  ?  Who  does  not  love  his  body  and  the 
pleasures  of  time  and  sense,  and  the  bodies  of 
those  earthly  friends  that  God  has  given  him, 
with  all  his  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength  ? 
and  who  does  not  worship  them  as  surely  as  he 
worships  any  thing  ?  And  what  child,  who  is 
not  an  idiot,  does  not  know  this  ?  We  thank 
God  there  are  exceptions ;  there  are  those  who 
do  not  deserve  the  severity  of  this  charge.  We 
only  wish  they  were  more  numerous.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  infidelity?  Ac* 
cording  as  we  sow,  must  we  not  reap  ?  Does 
not  the  passing  seed-time  betoken  such  a  bar* 
vest  of  unbelief  as  no  eye  hath  yet  seen,  and  no 
human  heart  yet  fully  conceived  ?  Is  not  such 
an  expectation  justified  by  the  assurances  of 
Him  who  cannot  lie  ?  Does  not  the  promise 
which  accompanies  the  command,  **  Train  op  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go/'  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  case  of  those  who  train  him 
up  in  the  way  he  should  not  go  ? 

Let  not  the  Christian  friend  of  education 
pass  lightly  over  these  few  pages,  and  regard 
them  as  the  ravings  of  a  distempered  brain. 
Let  him  pause  and  consider  whether  the  thoughts 
which  they  contain  may  not  be  founded  on 
the  truth  of  God,  and  dictated  by  truth  and 
soberness.  Let  him  not  put  away  such  friendly, 
and,  at  least,  well  meant  admonitors,  as  some* 
thing  which  only  concerns  others.  If  we  are 
correct  in  our  views,  and  have  rightly  defined 
idolatry,  thea  it  necessarily  follows  that  idol 
worship  is  a  thousand  times  more  common 
among  professing  Christians  than  they  are 
wont  to  admit  or  even  to  believe.  L^t  him 
consider  the  danger  of  setting  the  example  of 
a  supreme  devotion  to  material  objects.  Let 
him,  in  short,  consider  his  course,  and  see 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  that  which,  thougli  il 
<«  seemeth  right ''  to  a  man,  ends  in  *'  death/' 


I  — » ■ 


A  sunny  cheerful  view  of  life, — resting  on 
truth  and  fact,  with  practical  aspiration  ever  to 
make  things,  men,  and  self,  better  than  they 
are,-*is  the  true  healthful  poetry  of  existence. 
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TBS  NEEb  or  MOBB  HEART  WOBK. 

It  18  very  sad  indeed  that  the  he^rt  should 
ever  be  doll  and  cold  ;  but  oh  its- stupidity,  its 
lifelessness,  its  distance  from  the  atmosphere  of 
the  canticles,  is  known  and  felt  every  day. 
The  shallowness  and  narrowness  of  the  flowings 
of  the  Spirit  through  us  are  well  understood  in 
the  secret  of  the  soul  within  us. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  not  been  a  little 
hasty  after  knowledge;  and  the  soul  in  its 
flearch  has  not  given  space  to  pour  itself  out 
over  the  word  with  sufficient  desire.  Better  to 
break  the  heart  over  one  trtith  than  get  many 
inUhs  in  the  mind.  The  Lord  keep  us  that 
our  growth  in  knowledge  may  be  healthful  I  It 
is  not  our  stock  of  knowledge  which  we  need 
te  have  increasedi  so  much  as  to  have  that  stock 
to  become  more  active  and  lively  in  our  souls^ 
to  stir  itself  there,  to  be  made  a  quickening 
mass,  giving  character  to  our  minds  more  and 
more. 

The  Lord  direct  our  hearts  into  the  deeper 
affections  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  afraid 
to  pursue-,  any  inquiry  or  seek  any  knowledge 
apart  from  (he  power  of  communion  with  Him- 
self. — British  Herald, 


»  <»» 


THE  DUTY   OF    COMFOBTINO    THE  AFFLICTED. 

In  every  point  involved  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  godly  life,  the  fouI  needs  the  light  and 
touching  kindness  which  can  be  shed  upon  its 
doubts  and  expressed  for  its  struggles  by  the 
heart  which  has  felt  similar  perplexities  and 
anxieties.  A  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with 
its  sorrow,  because  he  is  a  stranger.  ''As  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man."  It  will  be  seen  in  the  order  of 
Providence  that  those  whom  God  designs  for 
the  greatest  instruments  of  good  to  mankind, 
are  prepared  for  their  work  by  the  discipline 
of  suffering,  and  usually  of  the  very  kind  of 
suffering  which  they  are  subsequently  so  largely 
to  alleviate.  Was  there  ever  a  Reformer  whose 
heart  was  not  pierced  with  the  ills  which  he 
afterwards  so  valiantly  combated  and  signally 
oonqoered?  And  do  we  not  see  that  those 
aervants  of  God  who  are  most  eminent  in  the 
power  to  comfort  Zion,  to  build  up  and  sustain 
•inking,  doubting  bearts,  are  those  who  them- 
selves were  the  subjects  of  harassing  skepticism 
or  searching  personal  troubles?  Their  own 
trials  have  rendered  them  acquainted  with  the 
troubles  of  others,  and  tender  and  patient  of 
them. 

If  we  would  comfort  those  who  are  in  af- 
fliction, we  can  not  be  at  a  loss  for  opportunity 
or  means.  If  we  can  do  no  more  than  express  our 
sympathy,  it  will  help.  To  go  to  those  in  sor- 
row,  not  with  a  patronizing  air,  or  affecting  our 
superior  virtue,  or  reminding  them  that  their 
ain  had  brought  on  their  misfortunes,  but  en*  i 
taring  into  their  trouble  with  a  siooere  '<  weep- ! 


ing  with  those  who  weep/'  must  assuage  the  bur- 
dened heart.  We  can  at  least  point  the  op- 
pressed spirit  to  God  as  a  refuge,  to  the  pre- 
cious p^mise  of  his  holy  word,  to  the  relief  to 
be  found  in  faith  and  prayer.  We  may  dilate 
upon  gome  of  the  alleviating  uses  of  affliction, 
and  so  aid  the  bewildered  mind  in  some  clear 
apprehension  of  the  benevqlent  designs  of  the 
lleavenly  Father  in  chastening  his  children. 
We  can  cite  with  due  modesty  the  simple  story 
of  our  history,  its  lights  and  shadows,  itd  re- 
verses and  deliverance..  There  are  none  bat 
have  received  comforts  the  recital  of  which  will 
do  good  to  others,  though  the  causes  of  trial 
may  not  be  precisely  alike.  *'And  when  thou 
are  comforted  strengthen  thy  brethren."  And 
how  faithfully*  Peter  did  this,  let  his  epistles  at- 
test I  But  instruction  is  not  the  only,  nor  the 
chief  good  imparted.  People  in  trouble  need 
not  so  much  to  learn  new  truths  as  to  see 
and  feel  old  truths  as  related  to  themselves. 
The  ablest  physician  in  illness  requires  the 
physician  as  much  as  the  most  untutored.  He 
is  rendered  by  pain  incapable  of  the  diagnosis 
of  his  own  disease, Tnd  of  administring  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  Any  mind  in  severe  trial, 
whatever  its  wisdom,  piety,  and  faith,  absolutely 
wants  the  ministry  of  another  mind  indepen- 
dent of,  though  not  indifferent  to  its  sorrow. 
*'*'  When  the  stern  gladiator  is  exhausted  in  the 
contest  even  a  child  may  refresh  him  with  a 
cup  of  cold  water." — TV  Methodist. 


<m^ 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  AND   DISCIPLINE. 

•  .  .  .  American  parents,  as  a  rule, 
have  very  little  inclination  to  tyrannize  over 
their  children^  and  are  very  strongly  disposed 
to  loosen  the  reins  of  family  government. 
Looking  around  among  our  own  acquaintance, 
we  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  parent  who  is  a 
terror  to  his  children  ]  and  we  rejoice  that  is  so. 
But  we  do  know  multitudes  of  parenU  who 
never  had  their  children  under  their  control; 
and  this  we  cannot  rejoice  over.  The  days  when 
children  were  tied  to  bed- posts  and  flogged  for 
slight  transgressioos  are,  thank  Heaven,  sub- 
stantially past ;  but  the  extreme  to  which  our 
grandfathers  carried  their  notions  of  discipline 
is  no  justification  for  the  other  extreme  into 
which  we  are  now  disposed  to  run.  If  there  is 
really  no  middle  path,  doubtless  the  license 
which  is  now  allowed  to  children  is  better  than 
the  excessive  severity  of  old  times ;  but  no 
such  excuse  for  laxity  can  be  truly  made. 
There  is  a  middle  path ;  but  it  requires  more 
patience,  perseverance,  and  enlightened  parental 
love  than  either  of  the  rival  systems  of  whole- 
sale flogging  or  laiessez  faire. 

A  certain  distinguished  clergyman  once  told 
in  our  hearing  an  incident  which  illustrates  our 
meeting.  His  little  girl^  then  a  little  over 
three  years  old,  was  playing  in  his  roomy  when 
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be  exiled  apon  hor  to  fetch  his  shoe.  She  hid 
often  done  it  before  and  been  proud  to  do  it ; 
bat  this  time  she  looked  at  her  father  with  a 
uniling  face  and  did  not  stir.  '*  I  ri^peated  my 
command/'  said  the  father  ^<  but  with  no  better 
lesait.  '  Now/  said  I  to  myself,  '  comes  the 
oiuia,  and  we  mast  see  who  is  to  gain- the  day/ 
I  called  her  to  me,  and  she  came  to  me  quite 
cheerfully.  I  pointed  to  the  shoe,  but  she 
would  not  look  at  it ;  she  threw  her  arms  around 
my  neeky  and  would  kiss  me  just  as  long  as  I 
would  let  her;  she  brought  me  an  apron,  a 
a  booky  anything  but  the  shoe  ;  that  she  would 
not  touch.  And  nothing  but  the  shoe  would 
satisfy  me.  '  Fetch  me  that  shoe/  said  I;  but 
no.  For  more  than  two  hours  the  conflict  last- 
ed, and  then  she  suddenly  grasped  the  shoe  in 
her  little  hand,  and  rushing  up  to  m^,  threw 
herself  into  my  arms  in  a  yiolent  fit  of  weeping, 
her  little  frame  perfectly  convulsed  with  sobs , 
but  she  was  conquered."  Such  struggles  as  these 
occur  at  least  once  in  the  life  of  every  high- 
spirited  child.  The  majority  of  American  parents 
find  it  easier  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  let  their 
children  enjoy  a  demoralizing  triumph,  than  to 
persist  with  mingled  firmness,  tact,  and  patience 
till  obedience  is  secured. 

Divine  wisdom  has  msde  obedience  necessary 
to  the  true  happiness  of  every  child.  A  spoiled 
child  is  the  emblem  of  misery  to  itself  and  dis- 
comfort to  all  around.  And  American  children 
are  universally  presumed  to  be  spoiled,  not 
merely  by  the  judgment  of  foreigners,  but  by 
the  tacit  evidence  of  our  own  people.  Why  is 
it  that  landlords  arc  so  unanimous  in  preferring 
tenants  without  children  ?  Why  is  it  that  chil- 
dren, in  all  other  oouutries  esteemed  the  object 
of  marriage,  are  here  so  commonly  thought  of 
as  its  drawback  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  because  they  are  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  be  a  source  of  irritation  and  anxiety, 
undisciplined  little  nuisances,  worrying  their 
parents'  lives  and  driving  off  their  parents' 
friends.      Unquestionably  the  most  judicious 


at  home,  our  young  men  are  apt  to  lack  respect 
for  lawful  authority  everywhere ',  untrained  at 
home,  they  nj«h  into  life  with  shallow  thoughts 
and  little  training  of  any  kind.  Probably  half 
the  cost  of  our  late  civil  war  may  be  fairly 
charged  to  the  lack  of  habiu  of  discipline,  obe- 
dience, and  self-command  on  both  sides. 

It  is  even  more  melancholy  to  witness  the 
causes  which  most  frequently  excite  parents  to 
the  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  authority  is  spasmGdically  exer- 
cised, than  it  is  to  observe  the  general  absence 
of  parental  control.  A  falsehood,  a  petty  theff, 
an  act  of  meanness  or  cruelty,  which  ought  to 
excite  the  parent  at  once  to  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, is  usually  passed  over  with  slight  reproof 
or  total  indifference.  Charley  may  torture  ^ 
cat,  or  destroy  his  baby  sister's  doll,  or  steal 
her  apple,  or  show  a  meanly-selfish  spirit  toward 
his  playfellows,  with  comparative  impunity, 
though  he  is  thus  giving  way  to  the  basest  ten-, 
dencies  of  his  nature ;  but  woe  be  to  Charley 
if  he  breaks  his  mother's  china,  or  stains  her 
silk  dress,  even  though  it  should  be  done -by 
pure  accident  and  in  the  excess  of  affectionate 
zeal.  On  the  one  hand  the  child  displays  a 
temper  which,  if  entirely  unchecked  throogh 
life,  would  make  it  a  fiend.  For  this  it  receives 
no  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  through 
mere  natural  thoughtlessness,  it  injures  a  few 
dollars'  worth  of  goods^  whioh  must  in  any  case 
soon  perish.  This  brings  npon  it  bitter  words, 
perhaps  bodily  chastisement.  Everyone  knows 
that  this  is  a  contrast  daily  witnessed  in  thou- 
sands of  families.  For  ourselves,  we  see  it 
often,  and  with  ever-growing  abhorrence.-*- 
Wettem  Christian  Advocate. 


HOW  TO  WIN  A  OHILD'S  HEART. 

The  heart  of  a  child  is  easily  won.  It  needs 
no  besieging,  no  formidable  preparation  for  a 
grand  assault,  no  advancing  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. You  have  only  to  go,  in  the  name 
of  love,  and  demand  a  surrender ;  and  without 
training  fails  in  many  instances  ;  but  as  a  rule  I  parleying,  the  prize  is  years 


it  develops  a  condition  of  moral  health  which 
makes  children  the  joy  of  the  household  and 
the  special  attraction  of  visitors.  And  it  is  from 
the  rule  and  not  from  the  -exceptions  that  the 
common  judgments  of  men  are  formed.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  from  the  general  anticipa- 
tion that  children,  at  any  rate  otker  people^s 
children,  will  be  disagreeable  and  mischievous, 
that  there  is  a  general  belief  that  children 
are  badly  trained. 

We  have  already  been  led  incidentally  to  re- 
mark how  much  discomfort,  and  even  crime, 
is  indirectly  caused  by  the  general  lack  of 
proper  family  discipline.  These  are,  however, 
only  part  of  the  evils  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
"  X  onng  America "  is  proverbially  pert,  ob- 
truaivei^nd  irreverent.     Unaccustomed  to  obey 


<<  Love  begets  love.''  Anger  and  hate  beget 
anger  and  hate.  Smiles  are  like  musical  voices 
amid  the  hills  which  come  back  to  those  that 
utter  them  with  all  their  original  sweetness. 

Did  you  ever  smile  on  a  child  without  recei^ 
ing  an  answering  smile?  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  have  looked  down  coldly,  perhaps 
with  a  frown,  into  the  eyes  of  a  child,  have  you 
not  seen  the  reflection  of  your  manner  and  ex- 
pression in  the  mirror-like  face  of  the  little  one  ? 

Love  children,  and  they  will  love  you.  Let 
children  feel  that  you  care  for  them — that  yoa 
sympathize  with  them  in  all  their  little  sorrows, 
and  rejoice  with  them  in  all  their  little  joys, 
and  that  you  are  their  true  and  unselfiAi 
friend,  and  in  those  feelings  you  have  the  key 
to  their  hearts.  « 


\ 
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One  word  for  you,  dear  teacbers.  Yon 
want  to  be  loved  by  your  scholars;  then 
love  yoar  scholars.  If  yon  do  love  tbeio, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  yon  to  say  so, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  conscious  of  the 
fact.  Children  read  hearts  intuitively.  They 
read  your  affection  for  them  in  every  line  of 
your  face,  in  your  moistened' eje,  in  your  un- 
forced smile.  They  hear  the  declaration  of  it 
in  every  tone  of  your  voice.  They  have  the 
assurance  of  it  in  your  manner-^in  your  actions, 
which  ^  speak  louder  than  words." 

Happy  are  ye  who  have  the  love  of  little 
ones  under  your  care.  It  is  a  fountain  of  no 
common  joy  to  your  heart,  and  it  gives  you  an 
influence  over  them  which  can  be  obtained  in 
V>  other  way.  Thus  may  you  win  those  dear 
young  hearts  to  Jesus.  God  help  yon  to  do  it. 
-^  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

'  FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  4, 1866. 

-|  III  _  '  -  ,  ■ 

Mabbisd,  on  the  11th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  in 
the  city  of  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  at  the  residence  of 
Alexander  J.  Ooffin,  after  the  order  of  the  religions 
Society  of  Friends,  Riobaro  G.  Southwick  and  Avis 
CoFriN.  all  of  said  city. 

\  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  1865,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Edward  P.  Thomas  to  Mart  H.,  daughter 
of  Richard  T.  and  Edith  T.  Bentley,  all  of  Sandy 
Spring,  Md. 

Died,  on  the  20th  of  Fonrth  month,  1866,  at  his 
residence  in  Yorktown,  West  Chester  Co.,  N,  Y., 
Wright  Frost,  aged  68  years ;  a  member  of  Ama* 
walk  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Seyenth  month,  1866,  Bknjamin 

Cox,  in  his  55th  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

— — ,  on  the  15th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Eliza- 
BBTB  M.  Brumbr,  aged  54  years. 


In  the  draft  of  a  propoaed  treaty  sent  out 
from  England  to  Madagascar — a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  England  and  Mada- 
gascar— there  occurred  these  remarkable  words : 

''Queen  Victoria  asks,  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal faror  to  herself,  that  the  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar will  allow  no  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians." 

In  the  treaty  that  was  signed,  there  occurred 
these  words : 

''  In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  Queen  of  Madagascar  engages  that 
there  shall  be  no  persecution  of  the  Christians 

in  Madagascar." 

■  -      » <»»  » 

Let  us  cherish,  in  religious  exercises,  seren- 
ity and  love,  and  gentleness  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing. 

Meekness  and  modesty  are  the  rich  and 
charming  attire  of  the  soul. — Penni 


Extracts  from  the  Minuiet  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing  of  Friends,  held  in  New  York,  opened  on 
the  2Sth  of  bth  Month,  1866. 
At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  held  in  New  York^  and  opened 
on  the  2Sth  of  5th  month,  1866, 

The  followipg  named  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  are  acceptably  in  attendance 
with  us  with  minutes  of  concurrence  from  their 
respective  Monthly  Meetings,  viz : 

Samuel  Townsend,  a  minister,  from  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting.  • 

Elizabeth  Pazson,  a  minister,  from  Middle- 
town  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Ann  P.  Jackson,  a  minister,  from  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

John  Hant,  a  minister,  from  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

Catharine  P.  Foulke,  a  minister,  from  Rich- 
land Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Hannah  B.  Lester,  her  companion,  from 
Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

William  Dorsey,  a  minister,  from  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Rachel  ^ilson  Moore,  a  minister,  from  Oreen 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  A.  Smith,  a  minister,  fiom  Medford 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

John  and  Mary  Haines,  companions  of  Mary 
A.  Smith,  from  Chester  Monthly  Electing,  New 
Jersey. 

Seth  W.  Bos  worth  and  Catherine  E.  Bos- 
worth  his  wife,  elders  from  Farmington  Month- 
ly Meeting,  New  York. 

Mary  B.  Needles,  a  minister,  and  John 
Needles,  her  husband  and  companion,  an  elder, 
from  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting,  Maryland. 
George  T.  Trimble  informed  that  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  Representatives  to  propose  the 
name  of  Nathaniel  S.  Merritt  for  Clerk,  and  of 
Thomas  Foulke  for  Assistant  Clerk,  which  being 
separately  considered  and  united  with,  they 
were  appointed  to  the  respective  services. 

The  accounts  from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing inform  that  that  meeting  ^both  men's  and 
women's)  was  united  in  proposing  that  an  ad- 
dition be  made  to  our  Discipline  at  the  end  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  article  under  the  head 
of  Distilled  Spirituous  Liquors,  of  the  following 
words,  viz:  '^and  also  against  renting  their 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  manufac- 
turing them." 

The  proposition  was  referred  toll  joint  Com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends,  to  report 
their  judgment  thereon  at  a  future  sitting. 

The  following  proposition  is  contained  in  the 
accounts  from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, viz  :  <*  This  meeting  has  under  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  establishing  a  Boardiog 
Sohool,  to  be  located  at  Oswego,  and  to  ask  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  a  proportion  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  School  Fund  for  that  purpoio." 
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It  WB8  eoDcltided  to  refer  the  ease  to  Ibe 
Cooimitlee  appointed  last  year  on  tlie  subject 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  School  Fand,  for  their 
eoosideration,  to  report  at  a  futare  fitting. 

Job  8.  Dennis,  a  minister  from  Farmington 
Monthly  Meeting,  acceptably  attented  this  meet- 
ing with  a  minute  of  unity  from  that  Monthly 
Meeting. 

The  meeting  resumed  the  consideration   of 
*  the  State  of  Society,  as  shown  in  the  Answers 
to  the  remaining  Queries. 

The  many  departures  exhibited  in  them  from 
the  support  of  some  of  our  Christian  testimo- 
k  nieSy  brought  exercise  over  the  meeting.  Much 
excellent  counsel  was  extended  by  concerned 
Friends,  tending  to  turn  our  minds  to  an  atten- 
tion to  that  principle  and  power  which  alone  can 
furnish  strength  successfully  to  resist  the  temp- 
tations which  have  led  into  some  of  these  devia- 
tions. 

The  joint  Committee  to  consider  the  propo- 
sition from  Westbnry  Quarterly  Meeting  to  make 
an  addition  to  our  Discipline,  reported  that  they 
Were  uoited  in  recommending  the  addition  of 
the  following  words,  viz :  ''  Or  renting  their 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  manu- 
facturing them."  And  they  propose  that  the 
added  words  shall  follow  the  words,  '*  vending 
ardent  spirits,"  in  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
claoae  of  our  Discipline,  under  the  head  of 
"  Disttiled  Spirituous  Liquors." 

The  Report  was  approved  of  by  the  meeting, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Women's  meeting  fur 
their  judgment  in  the  case. 

The  Committee  continued  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  memorial  adopted  on 
behalf  of  the  Freedmen,  presented  the  following 
report: 

TO   TUB  TBARLY   MEETING  : 

The  Committee  appoioted  last  year  to  present 
the  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  heads  of  the  Government,  report, 
"  That  soon  after  their  appointment  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  and  presented  the  address 
to  the  President,  and  to  several  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  in  our  interviews  with  them,  were  kindly 
riceived  and  treated  with  much  regard.  The 
Preeident  and  Secretaries  to  whom  the  address 
was  presented  aj«ured  us,  that  they  were  glad  to 
receive  it,  and  that  it  would  be  duly  considered." 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Willets, 
Eacuel  Hicks. 
New  York,  5ih  month,  2Sth,  18(56. 

A  verbal  communication  was  made  by  one  of 
the  Committee,  giving  a  more  detailed  s tat e^nent 
of  many  interesting  circumstances  that  occurred 
during  the  interviews  with  the  President  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  which  was  satisfactory 
to  the  meeting. 

An  exeroiae  arose  in  this  meeting  in  regard 


to  the  fact  shown  by  the  Answer  to  the  ^rst 
Query,  in  the  report  from  Nine  Partners  Qnar* 
terly  Meeting,  that  in  one  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
in&;s  in  that  Quarter,  no  mid-week  meetings 
have  been  held  for  a  considerable  time  past. 
After  deliberate  eonsideration  it  was  concluded 
that  an  advantage  might  arise  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  men  and  women  Friends 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  omission,  and 
to  render  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may 
seem  necessary  in  the  case. 

The  -subject  was  then  referred  to  the 
Women's  Meeting  for  their  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

A  memorial  of  Jericho  Monthly  Meeting 
concerning  our  friend,  John  Plummer,  deoeased, 
approved  by  Westbory  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
examined  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  was 
now  read.  It  was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting, 
and  was  directed  to  be  recorded. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  fund  held  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  Educational  purposes,  made 
the  following  report : 

TO  THE   yearly   MEETING: 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  on  the 
School  Fund  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to 
consider  the  subject  of  a  Boarding  School  for 
the  guarded  Education  of  the  children  of 
Friends — 

Report,  That  they  have  given  careful  and 
deliberate  attention  to  the  subject  committed  to 
them,  but  are  not  prepared  to  report  fully  at 
the  present  time,  and  they  would  therefore  pro- 
pose to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  Committee 
be  continued  another  year. 

They  have  also  considered  the  proposition  of 
Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  referred  to 
them  the  present  year,  and  are  united  in  pro- 
posing to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  pay  over  to 
that  Meeting  their  proportion  of  the  School 
Fund  in  accordaDce  with  their  quota,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Boarding  School  under  the  care  of  that 
Meeting.  The  amount  to  be  paid  when  the 
title  of  the  propoity  shall  have  passed  to 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Foulke. 

New  York,  bth  month  80/A,  1866. 

The  Committee  was  continued  another  year| 
as  proposed. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  pay 
the  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting  that 
meeting's  proportion  of  the  funds  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Meeting,  was 
united  with,  and  the  Treasurer  was  authorized 
to  pay  to  the  Trustees,  when  appoioted,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee,  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  that  would  belong  to  that  Meeting  un- 
der the  quota  at  the  time  of  payment. 
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WomeD's  Meeting  informed  that  they  have 
appointed  a  Committee  to  unite  with  one  fropa 
this  meeting  to  render  snoh  advice  and  assistance 
to  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting  as  way  may 
open  for  in  relation  to  the  omiraton  to  hold  mid- 
Jfeek  meetings  in  one  of  their  Monthly  Meet- 
ings.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  that  ser- 
vice  hy  this  meeting. 

The  Women's  Meeting  also  informed  that 
they  were  united  in  a^^opting  the  proposed  ad- 
dition to  the  Dboipline, '  as  recommended  hy 
the  Committee. 

The  following  minute  emhraces  some  of  the 
exercises  of  the  meeting : 

The  minds  of  many  of  us  have  been  tendered 
under  a  renewed  sense  of  the  continuance  of 
Divine  goodness,  mercifully  extended  during 
the  several  sittings  of  this  meeting. 

The  necessity  of  meetinz  together  as  a  publio 
acknowledgment  of  love  for  and  dependance 
upon  the  Author  of  our  being,  is  admitted  to 
be  an  important  duty. 

Our  worthy  predecessors,  those  faithful  sons 
of  the  morning,  permitted  neither  persecutions 
Dor  sufferings  to  reptrain  them  from  assembling 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we, 
their  descendants,  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  should, 
many  of  us,  be  more  deficient  in  this  respect, 
even  than  others  of  the  professed  Christian 
name.  Yotitis'too  evident  from  the  reports 
of  our  subordinate  meetings  that  many  de- 
ficiencies exist  amongst  us  in  the  fulfilment  of 
this  duty. 

^  The  great  importance  of  love  in  the  family 
circle  was  feelingly  alluded  to,  and  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  cultivate  it.  It  was  set  forth 
that  this  heavenly  principle  only  can  bind  and 
cement  the  family  together.  Under  its  influence 
parents  and  children  would  be  drawn  together, 
and  would  often  be  enabled  to  sit  in  heavenly 
places,  and  enjoy  the  sweet  incomes  of  peace. 
Then  might  we  hope  again  to  behold  that  which 
formerly  was  so  beautifully  witnessed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  in  place  of  the  father 
would  be  the  son,  and  of  the  mother,  the 
daughter,  prepared  to  sustain  our  principles  and 
testimoniis. 

The  awful  efi^ects  of  intemperance  have  been 
feelingly  portrayed  by  instruments,  who, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  have  been  preserved 
to  testify  of  the  efficacy  of  his  grace,  and  of 
the  impotency  of  oreaturely  resolutions  merely, 
in  extricating  the  poor  victim  from  the  toils  of 
this  dreadful  evil. 

The  pernicious  tendency  of  much  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  day  has  caused  renewed 
oonoern  at  this  time,  and  Friends  were  feelingly 
advised  to  a  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  a  right  appreciation  of  tbem. 

Though  the  desolations  of  war  have   been 


stayed  amongst  us,  and  peace  proolaimed 
throughout  the  laud,  yet  we  feel  drawn  to  urge 
close  attention  to  guard  against  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  war,  remembering  that  our  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  peace,  and  against  injustice 
and  oppression  must  ever  remain  important  to 
be  upheld. 

For  Frl«Dd«'  Intelligencer. 
FBAGMENTS  Of  BARK  FROM  OUR  CLUB. 

NO.    II. 

It  is  now  summer'^  high  noon.  The  heat 
is  intense.  Over  the  golden  grain  fields  and 
silent  tree  tops  it  quivers  with  delight.  The 
winds  are  held  back,  and  even  the  zephyr's 
breath  is  hushed,  or  employed  in  rufiling  the 
Sliver  edges  of  the  clouds  seen  floating  in  the 
west. 

'*  The  taller  graaa  upon  the  bill, 

And  spider's  thread:*,  are  standing  still ; 

The  feathers  dropped  from  moor- hen's  wing, 

Which  to  the  water's  earfaoe  cling, 

Are  steadfast,  and  as  heavy  seem, 

As  stones  beneath  them  in  the  stream." 

But  nature's  true  lovers  know  right  well 
that  many  phenomena  of  plant-life  oaa  be 
studied  best  when  the  heat  is  greatest.  Our 
club  on  this  occasion  preferred  the  cooler 
paths  along  the  water-courses  and  by  the 
shaded  streams.  We  could  dip  our  bare  arms 
into  the  current,  or  pour  great  handsfnl  on  our 
hot  heads  as  we  stooped  to  look  beneath  the 
surface.  We  saw  the  blue  sky — calm,  patient, 
unfathomable,  heaven's  typical  image — ^reflected 
from  the  river.  We  looked  into  the  spring,  as 
we  knelt  to  drink  from  its  lips :  the  same  un- 
fathomable blue  was  painted  on  iu  surface. 
And  in  the  dirty  mud  puddle,  still  holding  a  lit- 
tle water,  was  mirrored  the  same  suggestive  re- 
flection. And  is  it  not  so  in  human  life? 
None  are  so  great  or  so  high  but  the  Highest  is 
still  above  them ;  and  no  human  soul  is  so  de- 
graded or  unclean,  but  it  may  reflect  that  Divine 
light  which  descends  from  above. 

Covering  the  water  all  over  in  places  with  a 
carpet  of  green,  we  found  the  little  duck-mest 
(Lemna  minor)  probably  our  smallest  flowering 
plant.  It.-i  minute  blossoms,  when  found,  pro- 
ject from  the  margins  of  the  leaves  at  this  sea- 
son, unshaded  from  the  fiercest  suns.  Depend- 
ing from  its  minute  leaves  are  the  roots,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  each  one  having  in  the  cen- 
tre a  bundle  of  spiral  vessels ;  and  on  ita  free 
end  a  little  cap,  not  unlike  in  form  the  ex- 
tinguisher sometimes  placed  over  candles  in  for- 
mer times.  This  little  cap  may  be  separated 
from  the  root  by  gentle  pressure  without  being 
crushed,  and  will  give  an  idea  nf  what  is  meant 
by  a  spongiole,  which  exists  in  some  form  oq 
the  ends  of  all  roots.  These  little  leaves,  more- 
over, give  o£F  buds  from  their  edges,  whicli  sink 
in  the  water,  aud  remain  buried  until  the  sun 
of  another  summer  warms  the  water  and  briags 
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I  them  to  the  surface.  But  we  have  not  yet  seeo 
all  the  beauties  of  our  little  Lemoa.  Place  one 
of  its  round  leaves  on  the  thumb  nail  and 
shave  off  the  upper  surface.  Now  place  it  un- 
der a  microscope,  and  we  behold  nearly  every 
eell  containing  a  crystal.  That  floating  carpet, 
then,  is  spread  over  a  crystal  pavement,  and 
ahades  with  its  bud -spangled  and  gem-decked 
canopy  myriads  of  little  animals  and  smaller 
plants,  whose  names  alone  would  fill  a  colnmn 
of  this  journal. 

The  water- shield  (Brasenia  peltata)  grows  a 
near  neighbor  oHeu  with  the  duck- meat.     We 

k  found  it  in  water  more  ihan  a  foot  in  depth, 
sending  up  from  creeping  root-stalks,  thread- 
like stems,  wholly  encased  in  transparent  jelly. 
Each  stem  bears  on  its  summit  one  or  more 
peltate,  oval  leaves,  one  or  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  un- 
folding of  these  leaves,  as  we  ha^  done  for 
many  days  in  succession.  In  the  bud,  they  are 
rolled  up  from  two  opposite  edges,  thus  forming 
a  line  resting  on  the  water.  Gradually  these 
convoluted  edges  unfold,  exposing  the  polished 
dry  surface  of  the  leaf  with  its  edges  turned 
up  a  little  all  round.  Now  they  lie  flat  on  the 
water  like  little  shields,  drinking  the  sunshine, 
or  like  fairy  cradles  rocked  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  lovelier 

"  Than  Naiad  by  the  side 
Of  Grecian  brook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mpre, 
Sole  aittiug  by  the  shores  of  old  romance." 

Id  the  roots  of  the  water-shield  we  find  starch 
granules  of  larger  size  than  probably  in  any 
other  plant. 

Near  the  margin  of  a  pond  we  found  the 
Saururus  cernuus  growing  in  profusion.  Its 
beautiful  spikes  of  white  flowers  nodding  over 
the  stream  resemble  somewhat  a  lizard's  tail, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  plant  derives  its 
common  name. 

In  our  walks  looking  for  common  things,  we 
observed  that  plants  and  animals  are  not  found 
in  reality  arranged  in  natural  orders  like  we  find 
them  in  our  books.  We  see  earth's  green  car- 
pet woven  of  dissimilar  materials,  all  interlap- 
ping  with  each  other ;  and  we  take  our  illustra- 
tions therefore  pretty  much  as  we  find  them  in 
^  our  path,  without  aspiring  after  scieniific  ar- 
rangements, oaring  more  for  hidden  beauties, 
generally  unseen  by  those  who  are  amused  by 
the  names  and  ever- changing  dress  of  classifica- 
tion. Our  sharp  knives  and  dissecting  needles 
reveal  to  us  in  the  stem  of  the  common  spatter- 
dock,  beautiful  and  brilliant  stars,  piercing  the 
fragile  cells  with  their  sparkling  rays.  We 
admire  the  structure,  but  we  also  obtain  an  idea 
of  a  portion  of  the  unchanging  framework  of  na- 
ture; of  something  which  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  be  long  after  botanists  shall 
have  discarded  the  name  of  Nuphar.  To  us  it 
is  inspiring  to  know  of  that  beautiful  galaxy  of 


stars  in  the  stem  of  the  spatter-dock,  and  by 
them  to  be  reminded,  that  not  only  aloft  in  the 
immeasurable  distance,  do  stars  of  beauty  twin* 
kle^  but  often  close  around  us,  if  we  could  only 
see  their  cheering  light. 

We  saw  the  round,  dark,  green  leaves  of  the 
lotus  lying  on  the  bosom  of  the  sluggish  stream, 
one  or  two  feet  in  diameter ;  or  lifting  their 
umbrella- like  forms  above  the  surface.  From 
the  stems  which  come  up  in  the  centre  of  these 
leaves  radiate  many  ribs  or  aquatic  rafters, 
filled  with  air  cavities,  which  help  to  buoy  them 
up.  The  cream-colored  flowers  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  often  six  inohes  in  diameter  when  ma- 
ture. The  numerous  petals  surround  a  many- 
oelled  ovary,  resembling  in  size  and  form  a 
boy's  top  when  in  the  position  for  spinning.  In 
each  cell  is  one  large  round  seed  which  the 
boys  eat,  and  call  wnter  chinquapins.  The 
broad  leaves  of  the  lotus  roof  over  many  tiny 
inhabitants  of  the  stream.  The  water  snails 
come  and  glue  to  them  their  crystalline  eggs, 
and  the  young  snails  hatch  out  and  travel  round 
the  leaf — a  world  of  their  own.  The  water- 
tigers,  (larva  of  Dityscus),  with  jawt  more  ter- 
rible in  miniature  than  their  royal  namesake  of 
the  jungle,  hunt  their  prey  among  the  con- 
fervoid  filaments  velveting  their  surface.  Or  we 
find  the  social  Lascinularia,  often  fifty  in  the 
same  family,  caressing  and  consoling  each  other 
because  of  the  wickedness  going  on  around 
them.  Truly  the  lotus  is  a  right  royal  plant. 
To  our  fancy  it  expresses  the  idea  of  silence. 
Its  ribbed  and  ample  leaves  rest  on  the  water 
with  such  unspeakable  repose.  It  looks  old, 
even  as  Egyyt  is  old  among  the  nations;  it  was 
fashioned  when  Time  was  young,  and  employed 
his  building  materials  vigorously  and  gener- 
ously. We  love  plants  mure  after  having  seen 
-the  lotus. 

In  our  walks  after  water-plants,  we  observe 
some  are  fashioned  to  float  on  the  surface. 
Are  there  not  parallels  in  human  life  ?  Their 
leaves  are  broad  and  entire,  seldom  marked  with 
eccentricities  around  the  margin.  They  give 
shade  to  other  beings ;  and  are  we  not  thankful 
for  a  little  shade?  Others  are  adapted  to  live 
only  beneath  the  surface, — to  go  down  into  the 
tide  and  strangle  with  the  contending  eddies 
and  currents.  These  have  finely  divided  leaves, 
thus  offering  multiplied  points  of  contact, — ^giv- 
ing a  great  surface  to  the  elements.  This  class  of 
plants  has  a  vital  ofiice  to  perform,  viz.,  to  purify 
our  lakes  and  rivers  by  their  life-giving  oxyeen. 
There  are  stagnant  pools  along  the  margin  of 
life's  stream,  which  can  be  purified  only  by  liv- 
ing beneath  the  surface,  and  by  putting  out 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  elements. 
Then,  when  Divine  light  touches  these  multi- 
plied surfaces,  oxygen  will  stream  through  their 
sluggish  channels. 

The  Water  Ranunculus,  lifting  its  delicikte, 
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white  blpssom  above  the  surface — the  Anacba-  \ 
ris,  with  its  calyx  tube,  often  three  inches  long, 
pouting  its  sweet  lips  out  of  the  water  to  kiss 
the  sunshine — ^the  bladder- wort,  which  fills  its 
leaf-stems  with  air  just  at  flowering  time,  and 
thus  floats  its  curious  golden  bloftsoms  to  the 
light — the  stately  Yallisneria  unrolls  its  green 
ribbons  beneath  the  surface — the  horn-wort  too, 
that  graceful  nurse  of  the  higher  infusoria;  and 
the  ohara  and  nitella,  like  spun  glass,  twine 
their  transparent  stems  beneath  the  surface. 
We  love  these  plants,  and  accept  their  teachings. 
We  cherish  them  as  true  friends,  as  counsellors, 
who  have  never  spoken  but  in  the  language  of 
truth  and  wisdom. 

But  nature  is  inexhaustible  in  her  offerings. 
We  have  .gathered  only  a  few  sheaves  from  the 
harvest.  Others  stand  ripe  and  waiting.  We 
will  part  your  sweet  company  for  the  present, 
joyously  looking  to  the  future. 

One  of  ths  Glvb. 


■  <•»  « 


For  Friends'  InteUlgeoMr. 
VoiOK   FROM   TH3B  SOUTH. 

BY  JOHN  COLLINS. 

Men  of  the  Northland,  bods  of  Pilgrim  Fathers, 

To  loDelj  vrilds  bj  persecution  driven, 
Whose  Bouis  soar  upward,  as  the  tempest  gathers. 

Nearer  to  heaven ; 

Lorg  as  the  shndow  of  jour  granite  xDountains 

Tells  the  swift  progress  of  the  circling  sun, 
Long  as  the  sparkling  water  of  yonr  fountains 

Shall  sea- ward  run  ; 

Nor  time  nor  fate  shall  hend  the  free-born  spirit 

That  once  could  dare  a  haughty  despot's  rage;. 
Millions  unborn  your  boldness  shall  inherit 

From  age  to  age. 

From  lofiy  peaks  the  cry  is  ever  swelling, 
*'  Power — Freedom — Right,  must  come  from   God 

alone!" 
And  the  wild  waves  the  same  stern  truth  are  telling, 

Id  thunder  tone. 

It  thrills  the  pulses  of  the  sinewy  farmer. 

It  swelH  the  chorns  of  the  raviden's  song, 
And  sparkles,  from  the  clinking  of  the  hammer, 

Hatred  of  wroug.' 

0  I  many  a  year  we  watched  the  North  star  Bbinlng 

To  guide  the  fugitive  to  other  lands, 
Raiding  to  heaven  forever,  onrepining, 

Our  suppliant  hands. 

That  prayer  was  heard — through  crime  and  tears  and 
bttile ; 
Our  chains  are  broken  by  an  avenging  God; 
No  loigcr  cannons  boom  and  muskets  rattle 

Where  armies  trod. 


Hushed  is  the  slaver's  whip— the  shriek  of  anguish 

Fr3m  dear  ones  torn  apart  to  meet  no  more — 
Rusted,  the  prison  fetter8,>-none  may  laognish 

Within  its  door. 

Yet  though  we  hail,  with  songs  of  raptarous  glad- 
nesii, 
The  bitth  of  Freedom  for  our  dusky  race. 
To  mar  our  joy  a  passing  gleam  of  sadness 

Darkens  each  face. 


Of  what  avail  that  we  no  more  forever 

Shall  water  with  nor  tears  the  soil  we  tread, 
If  to  the  dignity  of  manhood  never 

We  raised  the  bead  7 

Can  sordid  gain  from  ill-requited  labor 

Beget  the  generous  sympathy  we  need, 
If  no  kind  friend,  no  Christ-like  loving  neighbor, 

Bid  UB  God-speed  ? 

Must  we  still  bend  before  each  former  master, 

Abject,  degraded,  as  in  Slavery's  years, 
And  dream  of  blighted  hopes,  while  faat  and  faster 

Flow  bitter  tears  7 
Have  we  not  fought  beneath  our  starry  banner, — 

Emblem  of  liberty  in  far  off  lands  ? 
Have  we  not  bled  to  save  it  from  dishonor 

By  traitorous  hands? 

0 1  by  the  love  of  right  and  truth  we  cherish — 

By  all  the  hopes  that  crown  Columbia's  brow. 
By  our  long  sufferings — leave  us  not  to  perl*h 

Neglected  now. 

M^n  of  the  Southland  I  who  have  seen  the  sorrow 

Your  iroa^ill  inflicted  on  the  slave, 
From  earlieU  day  till  nightfall,  while  the  morrow 

No  respite  gave, 

Shall  not  the  memory  of  our  age  of  trial 
Attune  a  chord  of  pity  in  your  breast  7 
How  long  must  we  abide  the  cold  denial  ^ 

To  give  us  rest  7 
The  sunny  skies,— the  rich  and  boundless  meadows, 
Where  flies  the  breeze  o'er  myriad  scented  flowers 
Or  panting  herds  repose  in  cooling  shadows 

At  noon-tide  hours ; 

The  cane's  rich  sweetness,  or  the  golden  splendor, 
When  Autumn  tints  the  waving  fields  of  miise, 
Awake  they  Lot  the  grateful  heart  to  render 

The  meed  of  praise  7 

Shall  not  the  night,  in  almost  tropic  beauty, 

While  brilliant  galaxies  of  atars  above 
Light  all  the  heavens,  teach  man  the  solemn  duty 

Maukind  to  love  f 

And,  more  than  these,  will  not  the  oft-told  story 

Of  all  our  tolaund  watchings,  stripes  and  wrongs, 
Plead  earnestly  for  freedmen  old  and  hoary. 

With  thousand  tongues? 

Born  side  by  side  and  nursed  by  sable  mothers, 

May  we  not  claim  your  sympathy  to  share  ? 
May  we  not  bend  the  kaee,  as  friends  and  brothers, 

In  reverent  prayer  ? 

Shall  we,  to  alien  lands  in  exile  driven 

Hopeless  and  outcas«i  from  our  cabins,  pine, 
Till  retribution  drops  from  ouiragtd  heaven. 

In  wrath  divine? 

No  I  while  the  bondman's  cry  is  heard  no  longer, 

And  Freedom's  glory  gilda  our  humble  home, 
Dearer  than  ever,  all  our  vows  grow  stronger. 

Never  to  roam. 

Men  I    Christians  I    Patriots  1   heal  our  wounds  yet 
bleeding, 
Bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  while  ye  may ; 
0 1  hear  the  voice  of  Troth  and  Mercy  pleading 

To  hold  their  sway. 


Deal  justly,  truly,  kindly  with  the  living. 

For  their  sake  who  have  toiled  in  by-gone  daye, 
And  from  our  hearts  shall  rise  in  loud  ihankBgiviDg 

One  hymn  of  praise. 

A  person  may  believe  as  he  pleases  about 
things ;  but  things  will  not,  therefore,  be  as  he 
pleases. 


FBIBNDS*    INTBLLiaENOEB. 
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Pot  the  Ghndran. 
HABITS  or  FLOWERS. 

Flowen  have  habits,  or  ways  of  aotiDg,  jost  as 
people  have.    I  will  tell  yoa  about  some  of  them. 

Ail  flowers  naturallj  turn  toward  the  light,  aa 
if  thej  loved  it  Yoa  oao  see  this,  if  joa  watch 
plants  that  are  standiog  near  the  window.  The 
flowers  will  all  be  bent  towards  the  light,  if  you 
let  the  pots  stand  just  in  the  same  way  all  the 
time.  By  turning  the  pots  a  little  every  day 
(X  two  while  the  blossoms  are  opening,  you  can 
make  the  flowers  look  in  different  directions. 

There  are  some  flowers'  that  shut  themselves 
up  at  nighl,  as  if  to  go  to  sleep,  and  open  again 
in  the  morning.  Tulips  do  this.  I  was  once 
admiring  in  the  morning  some  flowers  that  were 
sent  to  me  the  evening  before  by  a  lady.  Among 
thAk  were  some  tulips,  and  out  of  one  of  these, 
M  it  opened,  flew  a  humble-bee.  A  lazy,  dro- 
niah  bee  he  must  have  been,  to  be  caught  in 
this  way  as  the  flower  was  closing  itself  for  the 
night.  Or,  perhaps,  he  had  done  a  hard  day's 
work  in  gathering  honey,  and  just  at  night  was 
80  sleepy  that  he  staid  too  long  in  the  tulip,  and 
so  was  shut  in.  A  very  elegant  bed  the  old  bee 
had  that  night.  I  wonder  if  he  slept  any  bet- 
ter than  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  in 
bis  homelj  nest.  ^ 

The  pood  lily  closes  its  pure  white  leaves  at 
night  as  it  lies  upon  its  watery  bed.  Bat  it  un- 
folds them  again  in  the  morning.  How  beauti- 
ful it  looks  as  it  is  spread  out  upon  the  water  in 
the  sunlight.  The  little  mountain  daisy  is 
among  the  flowers  that  close  at  night,  but  is  as 
brieht  as  ever  on  its  "  slender  stem  ''  when  it 
wakes  up  in  the  morning.  When  it  shuts  itself 
up,  it  is  a  little  round  green  bail,  and  looks 
something  like  a  pea.  Tou  would  not  see  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  grass,  if  you  did  not  look  for 
[i.  But  look  the  next  morning,  and  the  ball  is 
opened,  and  shows  *'  a  gulden  tuft  within  a  sil- 
ver crown."  And  very  beautiful  it  is  when 
there  are  so  many  of  the  daisieie  together  that  the 
grass  ifl  spangled  with  them  in  the  bright  sun. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  flower  was  at  first 
called  ''  day's  eye,'^  because  it  opens  its  eye  at 
the  day's  dawn,  and  after  awhile  it  became 
shortened  to  daisy. 

The  golden  flowers  of  the  dandelion  are  shut 
up  every  night.  They  are  folded  up  so  closely 
in  their  green  coverings  that  they  look  like  buds 
that  had  never  yet  been  opened. 

There  is  one  curious  habit  which  the  dande- 
lion has.  When  the  sun  is  very  hot,  it  closes 
itself  up  to  keep  from  wilting.  It  is  in  this  way 
sheltered  in  its  green  covering  from  the  sun.  It 
sometimes,  when  the  weather  is  very  hot,  shuts 
itaelf  np  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Some  flowers  hang  down  their  heads  at  night, 
as  if  they  were  nodding  in  their  sleep ;  but  in 
the  morning  they  lifl  them  up  again  to  welcome 
the  light. 


Some  flowers  have  a  particular  time  to  open. 
The  evening  primrose  does  not  open  till  even* 
ing,  and  hence  comes  its  name.  The  flower 
named  four  o'clock  opens  at  that  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  a  flower  commonly  called 
go  to-bed-at-noon,  that  always  opens  in  the 
morning,  and  shuts  up  at  noon. 

Most  flowers  last  for  some  time ;  but  there 
are  some  that  last  only  a  few  hours*  The  red 
flowers  of  the  delicate  and  rich  cypress  vine 
open  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afbernoon  they 
close  np,  never  to  open  again. 

It  is  delightful  to  one  who  loves  flowers  to  see 
every  morning  a  new  set  of  these  bright  bios* 
soms  appear  among  the  dark  green  leaves  of 
this  vine. —  Worthing  ton  Booker. 


«■» 


THS   CHAIiBTS  Of  THE  ALPS. 

Those  who  have  not  in  person  visited  the 
Ch&lets  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  with  which  these  rude  dwellings  are 
built.  In  some  places  they  are  merely  made  of 
large  stones  piled  on  one  another,  with  a  slo* 
ping  roof,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  gutter  to 
carry  off  the  rain ;  others,  when  situated  with- 
in reach  of  the  forests,  are  built  of  rough  logs 
of  wood,  placed  across  each  other,  the  interstices 
being  filled  with  moss  and'  dried  leaves ;  those 
are  better  than  the  stone  huts,  as  they  are  much 
warmer  and  retain  less  damp.  The  whole 
building  is  about  20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  divided 
by  a  slight  wooden  partition,  the  larger  portion 
being  used  as  a  cowshed.  Above  this  apart- 
ment, and  under  the  slanting  roof,  is  the  place 
where  the  hay  is  stored,  and  which  forms  the 
shepherd's  sleeping  chamber.  The  remainder, 
a  space  of  about  14  ft.  by  6  ft.,  is  reserved  for 
kitchen  and  parlor,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
shared  by  one  or  two  favorite  goats,  or  even  a 
pig.  This  part  is  open  to  the  roof,  and  through 
a  trap  door,  kept  open  by  means  of  a  long  fir- 
pole,  the  smoke  finds  exit,  chimneys  not  being 
in  vogue.  It  has  also  another  slight  partition 
or  screen  across  one  corner,  which  is  appropri- 
ated as  pantry  or  larder. 

There  being  no  windows,  daylight  is  admitted 
through  the  door,  which  is  kept  open  for  that 
purpose.  The  floor  is  of  stone,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  earth,  rock  and  stone ;  and  there  is 
no  flreplaoe,  a  fire  being  made  when  required 
on  the  ground  in  a  corner.  Its  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  bench  or  settle,  and  perhaps 
a  large  stone  boulder,  which  serves  as  a  table 
or  seat,  as  may  be  required.  The  kitchen 
utensils  comprise  two  or  three  porringers,  a 
kettle,  and  a  few  wooden  spoons,  besides  two 
milking- pails.  Above  the  hearth,  which  is 
formed  of  stones,  is  suspended  a  little  wooden 
crane  that  turns  on  }k  pivot,  upon  which  is  hung 
the  great  copper  cauldron  that  the  king  of  the 
herd  brought  up  in  triumph  on  his  head  from  the 
village  below,  and  in  which  the  milk  is  scalded 
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preparatory  to  makibgitinco  batter  and  cheese, 
'i  here  is  do  lack  of  veotilation  in  the  dwelling, 
for  around,  above  and  between  the  bare  rafters 
which  form  the  walls  the  wind  and  cold  air 
from  (he  glaciers  above  whistle  freely,  though 
this  is  in  a  measure  tempered  by  the  warm  ana 
fragrant  breath  of  the  cows,  which  are  closely 
packed  every  night  within  the  hut. —  Chamber's 
Journal, 


^■^i 


From  the  UTenlng  Post. 
A  NEW  BOOK  ON   AFRICA — BAKER'S    DISCOV- 
ERY  OF  THE   NILE   SOURCES. 

The  explorations  of  Bruce,  Livingston,  Speke 
and  Cfrant  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
topography  of  Africa,  and  now  Samuel 
White  Baker,  »'Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,"  tells  us  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries in  the  latest  and  most  successful  effort 
to  trace  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  His  account 
of  his  remarkable  expedition  has  just  appeared 
in  Loudon,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Albert  N'yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile, 
and  Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources.'^ 

Mr.  Baker  says  that  he  has  been  "  permitted 
to  succeed  in  completing  the  Nile  sources,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  great  reservoir  of  the  equa- 
torial waters,  the  Albert  N'yanza,  from  which 
the  river  issues  as  the  entire  White  Nile.*' 
Speke  and  Grant  started  from  Zanzibar,  pierced 
the  African  continent  from  the  east,  and  went 
due  west  for  a  time,  turning  northward  to  the 
Victoria  Lake — the  object  of  their  labors — and 
-thence  home  through  Abyssinia  and  Egypt. 
Mr.  Baker  started  from  Cairo,  and  travelled 
against  the  stream  of  the  river,  taking  its  own 
channel  for  a  guide  as  far  as  Gondokoro.  At 
this  point  he  met  Speke  and  Grant  on  their  re- 
turn. Mr.  Baker  was  naturally  <*  disheartened 
at  the  idea  that  the  great  work  was  accomplished, 
and  that  nothing  remained  for  exploration.'' 
He  asked  Speke  if  there  was  not  a  leaf  of  laurel 
left  for  him  ? — a  question  frankly  answered,  and 
in  words  which  at  once  restored  hope  and  open- 
ed a  new  area  of  investigation. 

From  Gondokoro  Mr.  Baker  struck  southeast 
through  Ellyria,  described  as  a  rich  and  power- 
ful country,  in  which,  however,  he  could  get  no 
provisions,  for  the  natives  refused  to  sell.  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  wife  (who  bravely  accompanied 
him  during  the  whole  journey)  were  compelled 
to  select  a  new  path.  They  went  east,  passed 
through  the  Latooka  country,  where  more  trou- 
ble was  caused  by  the  superstitions  of  the  na- 
tives, and  then  made  a  sharp  turn^to  the  south- 
west, and  thence  to  Obbo,  where  an  elevated 
pkteau  was  found,  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  on  the  east  of 
the  mountain  range. 

The  Obbo  country  is  not  only  desolate,  but 
the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Mr.  Baker  suffered 
four  months  of  misery,  and   Mrs.  Baker  was 


prostrated  by  a  gastric  fever.  The  journey  was 
then  resumed  in  a  southwesterly  direction  tcv 
wards  Shooa,  which  is  described  as  a  lovely 
place,  the  country  forming  a  natural  park,  "re- 
markably well  watered  by  numerons  rivulets, 
ornamented  with  fine  timber,  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  high  rocks  of  granite,  which, 
from  a  distance,  produced  the  effect  of  ruined 
castles."  ^cTbe  government  is  somewhat  patri- 
archal. Mr.  Baker  speaks  of  the  district  as 
** flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  people 
'<  precisely  the  same  a«  at  Obbo  in  language  and 
appearance,  exceedingly  mild  in  their  manner, 
and  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms."  Continuing 
their  southerly  course,  the  travellers  passed 
through  immense  prairies,  hindered  and  delayed 
by  dangerous  swamps,  and  again  troubled  J)y 
sickness. 

Soon  afterwards,  however,  success  rewarded 
Mr.  Baker's  persevere  noe.  He  reached  Karuma 
Falls,  on  the  White  Nile — the  point  to  which 
Speke  tracked  the  river  from  Victoria  Lake. 
From  its  exit  it  takes  a  northern  course ;  at  Kar- 
uma it  turns  suddenly  and  directly  west,  and 
when  Speke  and  Grant,  on  the  northward  course, 
left  it  in  latitude  two  degrees  seventeen  minutes 
— not  to  meet  with  it  again  until  they  arrived  in 
latitude  three  degrees  thU-ty- two  minutes — they 
attached  great  importance  to  an  exploration  of 
its  unknown  channel.  '*  The  natives  and  the 
King  of  Unyoro  had  assured  them  that  the 
Nile  from  Victoria  N'yanza,  which  they  had 
crossed  at  Karuma,  flowed  westward  for  several 
days'  journey,  and  at  length  fell  into  alargelako 
called  the  Luta  N'zig§;  that  this  lake  came  from 
the  South,  and  that  the  Nile  on  entering  the 
extremity  almost  immediately  made  its  exit, 
and,  as  a  navigable  river,  continued  its  course  to 
the  north,  through  the  Koslu  and  Madi  coun- 
tries." Such,  in  the  main,  proved  to  be  the 
truth ;  and  the  exploration  of  this  channel, 
with  the  discovery  of  the  lake  and  the  new  exit 
of  the  Nile,  form  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Mr.  Baker's  memorable  labors.  Thus  Speke 
was  right  in  supposing  that  this  lake  was  a 
second  source  of  the  Nile;  and  in  revealing  it 
Mr.  Baker  earned  the  laurel  leaf  he  despaired 
of  winning. 

The  route  then  lay  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
the  goal  was  LakeN'zig^.  During  this  portion 
of  the  journey  a  terrible  catastrophe  occurred — 
no  less  than  the  prostration  of  Mrs^  Baker  by 
sunstroke,  and  the  supervention  of  positive  mad- 
ness. This  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  Baker 
with  great  power.  His  wife  happily  recovered, 
and,  in  due  time,  they  reached  the  lake.  The 
story  of  its  discovery  is  told  as  follows : 

THE  ALBERT  N'TANZA. 

f 

"The  zigzag  path  to  descend  to  the  lake  was  so 
steep  and  dangerous  that  we  were  forced  to  leave 
our  oxen  with  a  guide,  who  was  to  take   them 
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to  Magungo   and   wait  for  oar  arriTal.     We 
cmmeDced  the  descent  of  the  steep   pass   on 
foot.     I  led  the  way,  grs^piDg  a  stoat  bamboo. 
M  J  wife,  in  extreme  weakness,  tottered  down  the 
pass,  supporting  herself  apon  my  shonlder,  and 
gtopping  to  rest  every  twenty  paces.     After   a 
toilsome  descent  of  about  two  hours,  weak  with 
years  of  fever,  bat  for  the  moment  strengthened 
bj  succesSy  we  gained  the  level  plain  below  the 
cliff.     A  walk  of  about  a  mile  throogh  flat  sandy 
meadows,  of  fine  tnrf  interspersed  with  trees  and 
basb,  brought  us  to  the   water's   edge.      The 
waves  were  rolling  upon  a  white  pebbly  beach  ; 
L   I  rashed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  heat  and 
^  fatigue,  and  with  a  heart   full   of  gratitude,    I 
drank   deeply  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  uf  the  lake  was  a 
fishing  village  named  Vacovia,  in  which  we  now 
established    ourselves.      Everything  smelt   of 
fi>b,  and  everyihing  looked  like  fishing ;  not  the 
''  gentle  art"  of  England,  with  rod  and  fly,  but 
harpoons  were  leaning  agiiinst   the   huts,  and 
lines  almost  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  were 
banging  up  to  dry,  to  which  wore  attached  iron 
hooks  of  a  size  that  said  much  f.ir  the  monsters 
of  the  Albert  Lake.     On  entering  the   hut   I 
foand  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tackle ;  the  lines 
were  beautifully  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  plan- 
tain stem,  and  were  exceedingly  elastic  and  well 
adapted  to  withstind  the  first  rush  of  a   heavy 
fifth ;    the   hooks   were   very    coarse,  but   well 
barbed,  and  varied  in  size  from  two  to  six  inches. 
A  number  of  harpoons  and  floats  for  hippopotami 
were  arranged  in  good  order,  and  the   tout  en- 
tembfe  of  the  hut  showed  that  the  owner  was  a 
sportsman.'' 

The  exit  of  the  Nile  from  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  was  plainly  visible^  and  Mr.  Baker 
dei»igned  to  navigate  it  straight  back  to  Gondo- 
"knro.  But  this  purpose  was  finally  defeated  by 
the  unwillingness  of  his  escort  and  of  residents 
at  Magttogo  to  pass  through  a  district  where 
'<  they  would  all  be  killed."  Nothing  was  left, 
therefore,  but  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  after  a 
Dortberly  coarse,  to  strike  the  river  at  the 
earliest  point.  This  was  done  at  Apuddo,  the 
junction  of  the  Un-y-am^  with  the  Nile,  in 
latitude  three  degrees  and  thirty  two  minutes 
north. 
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POWER  OF  VOROIVBNES8. 

A  worthy  old  colored  woman  was  walking 
quietly  along  a  street  in  New  York,  carrying  a 
baitket  of  apples,  when  a  rollicking,  michievous, 
and  partly  intoxicated  sailor  seeing  her,  saucily 
stumbled  against  her,  and  upset  her  basket,  and 
then  stood  to  hear  her  fret  at  his  trick,  and  en- 
joy a  laugh  at  her  expense.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  when  she  meekly  picked  up  the 
apples  without  any  resentment  in  her  manner, 
and  giving  him  a  dignified  look  of  mingled  sor- 
row, kiodneM  and  pi;y,  faid,  ^^  Ood  forgive  fou 


my  son,  as  2  do."  That  touched  a  tender  chord 
in  the  heart  of  the  rude  Jack  tar.  He  felt 
ashamed,  self- condemned  and  repentant;  the 
tear  started  in  his  eye;  he  felt  that  he  mtui 
make  some  reparation.  So  heartily  confessing 
his  error,  and  thrustinf^  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets, and  pulling  out  a  lot  of  loose  ^'  change/'  he 
furced  it  upon  the  wondering  old  black  woman, 
exclaiming,  '^  God  bless  yoUy  kind  molker,  1*11 
never  do  sn  atjain**  Thus  it  is  always  sweet  to 
forgive  and  be  forgiven,  Let  us  beware  lest  we 
should  be  only  asking  God  to  condemn  us  when 
we  say,  *'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  fov' 
give  those  who  trespass  against  us." — Union 
Magazine, 


«■>  ■ 


ITEMS. 

Thi  Atlantio  Gablr.—  The  great  news  of  tbe  week 
is  tbe  auccessfal  completioo  of  the  Atlaatic  Cable, 
tbrougb  which  messaii^ea  have  been  traoamitted  to 
the  beads  of  Qovernment  both  in  England  and 
America,  aa  well  as  private  dispatches  to  some  of  tbe 
joarnals  of  tbis  conotry. 

OoNoaass. — A  anbstitute  for  tbe  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  for  tbe  admission  of  Tennessee 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.     Several  amendments  were  proposed  and 
adopted,  and  tbe  resolution  was  then  passed.     It  de- 
clares that  as  Tennessee  has  ratified  tbe  amendment 
to  tbe   Constitution    abolisbing    slavery  and    tbe 
amendment  lately  passed  by  Congress,  tbe  said  State 
is  restored  to  "  her  former  proper  practical  relations 
to  tbe  Uaion,  and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.''  This 
resolution  went  back  to  tbe  House  for  conenrrence. 
Tbe  Civil  Approp'iation  bill  was  then  taken  up  and 
the  foliowin>(  amendments  agreed   to:   the  amend- 
ment appropriating  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  repairs  of  the  levees  on  tbe  Missis- 
sippi  River ;    the  amendment  appropriating  nearly 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  to  pay 
for  repairs  on  tbe  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  ;  an 
amendment  fixing   ttie   yearly   pay  of  members  of 
Congress  at  five  thousand  dollars — the  mileage  to 
remain  as  heretofore ;  an  amendment  appropriating 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  a  survey 
of  tbe  Isthmus  of  Darien,  with  a  view  to  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  ibip  canal,  and  one  appropriating  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  for  repairing  and  furnishing  the 
President's  house.     Tne  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  made  a  report,  which 
was  adopted.     The  Committee  of  Confereooe  on  the 
Amendatory  Tariff  bill   made  a  report,  which  was 
adopted.    The  bill  for  the  admission   of  Nebraska 
and  the  House  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  ^ 
tbe  late  fire  in  Portland  were  passed.     It  was  re- 
solved that  all  subjects  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
which  shall  not  be  disposed  of  at  the  present  session, 
be  continued  until  tbe  next,  as  if  no  interval  bad 
occurred. 

The  House  coacurrcd  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  tbe  bill  for  bridging  the  Mississippi,  Which  pro- 
vides for  a  bridge  at  St.  Louis,  and  also  to  tbe 
amendments  to  the  bill  annulling  tbe  thirty-fourth 
section  of  tbe  declaration  of  rights  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  so  far  as  it  appliea  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  *Tbe  Senate  amecdments  to  the  House 
joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee  were 
concurred  in,  and  also  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  preamble  of  the  same,  on  which  a  separate  vote 
was  taken.  A  motion  was  made  and  agreed  to  that 
the  members  from  Tennessee  be  paid  for  the  fiiU 
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Congress.  A  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent annooncing  his  approval  of  the  joint  resolution 
for  the  admission  of  Tennessee.  He  takes  occasion 
however  to  express  his  opinion  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  fix  terms  of  restoration^  and  maintains  that 
Tennessee  has  not  ratified  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. The  House  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Conference  on  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill,  and  the  bill  was  passed  ,*  also  the  Senate  bill 
providing  that  in  the  electtou  of  United  States 
Senators  bj  the  State  Legislatures  the  voting  shall 
be  ffiva  voce.  House  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  .to  amend  the  tariff, 
and  asked  for  a  Committee  of  Conference.  A  message 
from  the  President  was  laid  before  the  House.  It 
enclosed  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  stat- 
ing that  a  correspondence  had  been  entered  upoi^ 
with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  for  the  release 
of  Fenian  prisonera.  It  was  ordt^red  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  ihe  Commi'tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Special  Committee  on  the  Memphis  riots  made 
a  report,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  A  bill 
was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Portland  sufferers, 
bj  suspending  the  customs  duty.  The  Civil  Appro- 
priation bill,  with  the  Senate  amendments,  was  re- 
ported back  from  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations, 
and  6oncarrence  in  some  and  non* concurrence  in 
others  of  the  amendments  was  recommended.  The 
Senate  amendment  appropriating  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  repairing  the  levees  on 
the  Mississippi  was  disagreed  to,  afier  some  discus- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  it  would  benefit  ^'  Rebels." 
The  amendment  increasing  the  pay  of  members  of 
Congress,  after  being  twice  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  Conference,  was  finally  agreed  upon.  The  Senate 
bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  ot  Nebraska  into 
the  Union  was  concurred  in. 
Congress  adjourned  on  the  28th  ult. 

The  Frkedmem. — Major  General  0:  0.  Howard  re- 
cently received  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  in  the 
Stato  of  Mississippi.  The  first  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Bureau  in  Mississippi  closed  Sixth 
month  30,  it  having  been  organized  about  the  com- 
mencement of  Seventh  month,  1865,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Col.  Samuel  Thomas,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, formerly  Provost  Marshal  General  of  Freed- 
men for  the  department  of  Mississippi  under  the  mili- 
tary establishment. 

The  entire  regulation  of  labor  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  authorities  Tv^elfth  month  31,  un- 
der the  State  laws  on  contracts,  and  since  that  date 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively by  means  of  the  laws,  ignoring  or  rejecting 
Buch  as  weie  in  conflict  with  orders  or  abrogated 
by  competent  authority. 

At  the  present  time,  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  first  few  months 
of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Colonel  Thomas  are  fully  realised.  The  civil 
authorities  are  generally  disposed  to  administer  jus- 
tice without  prejudice ;  the  people,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, mnnifest  good  feeling  toward  the  freedmen. 
There  has  been  little  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  colored  schools,  and  the  freedmen,  appreciating 
this  state  of  affairs,  are  f  dthfnlly  at  work.  Some 
persons  are  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  freedmen,  and  discharge  them  with- 
out breach  of  contract  on  their  part,  simply  because 
the  necessity  for  their  services  is  not  so  imperative 
as  during  tbe  earlier  part  of  the  season.  The  num- 
ber of  outrages  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  af- 
fairs are  becoming  more  settled  throughout  the  en- 
tire State. 
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•                                                At  C^Flce,  Uyauid. 

JonnuJ of  John  Gomly $200  IZM 

•*          JobnWoolman 1^  ISO 

•*           nngh  Judge 100  19B 

Memoir  of  Catbarioe  K.  Keane 40  60 

Difidpllne  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting-  •  •  •  7ft  90 

Friends*  Hlfcellanj,  11  Tolr 800  980 

Coburn*»  AeTiew SO  « 

Works  of  Iraac  Pennington 5  00  600 

GonTerffatione,  Ac,  bj  Thoe  Story — . . .  l  00  1  80 

Hiiitory  of  Delaware  County 800  860 

TesUment— Harot*s  Kdition 100  140 

Letters  by  Ann  Wliton 75  M 

DisMrtation  on  Chrintian  Ministry 50  60 

Law's  Addr<»S8  to  the  Clergy 40  fiO 

Evenings  with  John  Woolman 60  6S 

The  Conciliator 20  » 

The  Children's  Friend 15  » 

Priscilla  Cadwallader •.  60  tJO 

ConTersation  on  the  Qneriea 80  40 

BeimonbyWm.  Dewsbary  (1688) 5  8 

Child's  Book  of  Nature— 8  parte 265  800 

Kay's  Reader  and  Definei^-8  parts 85  1 00 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  125 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testtmonias  of  Troth,  Treasory  of  Ftots, 

Poet^y•Card^  &c.  Ae.  JCiuioB  Cb«.T. 

CHESTER  VALLKT  AOADVHT.-The  next  term  ef  this  In- 
stltntion  oommences  0th  mo.  3d.,  18^.    Whole  number  ol 
pupils  lajit  year,  107,-60  boarders.  47  day  pnplts.    Send  Ibr  a 
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84  lOt  106. 


J.  R.  Taylok,  I  rineijNiL 
Cmtesvlile,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


TH08.  M.  SEBDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.    Aii^^ys  on  band, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  as 
he  mak«s  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  UatUng  bnalnesB. 
I  |i28,  56,  512UU. 

KENNETT   SQUARE    ACADl£MY.~A    Boarding  School   fcr 
Yonng  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  let  of  Tenth  month, 
18tt6,  and  continue  in  session  twenty-four  weeks.    For  CinrniBn, 
kc ,  address  the  Principal,         Swituik  C.  Shoktumc,  A.B., 
720 1 929.  Kennett  Si^nare,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WM.  HEACOOK,  General  Fumlahing  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CiAi<a, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  ftamisbed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  •*  Fair  HiU"  Buri»l 
Ground,-— Funerals,  and  all  oth^r  buaineas  cunnected  with  t*  s 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly.  w  as  m p. 

DOMJKSTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  ^^n  hand,  a  large  asaortmfBt 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Bluslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  b»t 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grades, 
White  and  Colored, Twilled  and  Phiin ;  CaUcoe^  Ginghams,  Check, 
iihirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  limauk, 
Towellngs  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys'  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Eusixi.  Ttboh, 

721  tfazn.  1688  Market  St.,  Philada. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  experience  wantb  a  sitttation  in  a  privats 
school,  or  aa  Governess  in  a  fdmily.    Address 
721  tf.  R*  W.  C,  Uuckeasln,  Delaware. 

WANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situation  as  Teacher;  qualified  to 
instruct  In  the  usual  branches,  having  had  sevciml  years' 
experience.    Good  reeommeudations  given.    Address  or  apply  to 
smw  it  dvs.  Kmmos  Comlt,  144  N.  Serenth  fiU,  Phila 

BLLEVUE   FEMALU   INSTITUTE.— The  Fall   aad  Winter 

Term  of  this  healthfkilly  and  beautifully  located  BoABnnM- 

SoBOOL  roa  Girls  will  commence  10th  mo.  lat,  1866,  and  dose 

4th  mo.  12, 1867.   For  further  information  apply  for  a  Circular  to 

Jams  P.  OaABiais,      /  "*■«?"••• 
T2  tC  Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

.  ..^ ■ —  .     ■ 

CHERRY  STONEHS,— (seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bean 
Shelters,  (shell  50  qte  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Disk 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-Wbeel  Clothes- Wringers,  (we  con*  idcr  them 
the  best  yet  invented  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  artideB  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  aad  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Tsumak  A  Sbaw, 

810a630     No.  885  (ElgfatThirtyfive)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

ALL  PAPER  I— i^-tcs  reduced  to  12|,  18  and  70  cU.    GoM 
and  Glaaed  Vtcpw   Hangings   reduced.     Linen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  designs  and  all  sises.    My  prieis 
are  moderate.    Work  done  in  the  country.  •  Call  at 

E.  S.  JoBirsTOir'B  **  Umoir  SovAUt"  Dbpo*. 
26  afti.  No.  lOJiS  Spring  Garden  St  below  llih;  Pblla. 

(CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  aitaated  os 
J    the  Crocswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Second  Seeaionof  this  Institution  wiUcommeaeeos 
the  2lRt  of  5th  mo.,  1^6,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  |8S. 
For  farther  particulars  address  HEmiT  W.  BiMwar, 

4766 1 8867  pmnxs  pa  in.    Otomnrl^ka  P.O.,  Badlagton  Oo^,  E  J. 
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BXTHAOT8  TROH    THE    JOURNAL    OF  BLIAS 

HICKS. 

Finiday,  the  28th  of  11th  month,  1813. 
Feeling  my  mind  drawn  last  evening  and  this 
morning  to  attend  Friends'  meeting  at  Martini- 
ooeky  I  submitted  thereto  and  went  alone.  In 
the  forepart  of  the  meeting,  I  had  to  combat  a 
spirit  of  ease  and  stapefmotion,  which  is  gen- 
erally prevalent  among  the  worldly-minded,  al- 
though they  may  be  pretty  steady  in  attending 
meetingB ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  with  little  or 
no  pronty  if  it  be  true  what  the  beloved  apostle 
hss  affirmed,  that,  **  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  meeting,  I  was  led  to  view 
the  ezeellenoy  of  the  pacific  principles  of  the 
Roepel,  as  promulgated  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles;  and  to  show  to  the  people,  the 
verj  great  and  essential  benefit  and  blessing 
which  would  result  to  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity by  a  strict  adherence  and  submission 
thereunto;  as  they  stand  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  violence  and  war,  and  breathe 
forth  nothing  but  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men.  It  proved  through  mercy  a  season  of 
Avor;  many  hearts  were  contrited,  and  the 
fiiithfui  and  poor  in  spirit  comforted  and 
itrengtheaid ;  and  my  own  mind  inspired  with 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  such  unmerited 
neroy. 

Fint-day,  the  5th  of  12th  month.  The  sis 
vcrking  days  of  last  week  were  principally 
ipent  in  my  worldly  ooDceros,  except  attending 


our  Fiffch-day  meeting,  and  the  Charity  Society 
meeting  yesterday ;  an  institution  of  Friends 
for  educating  the  children  of  poor  black  people. 
Our  funds,  agreeably  to  tbe  last  report  of  a 
settlement  with  the  Treasurer,  amount  to  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  dollars ;  the  interest 
of  which  is  yearlv  expended  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, by  a  committee  of  the  Society,  who  super- 
intend the  educating  of  said  children.  The 
directors  of  the  Society  are  limited  to  thirty 
members,  who  meet  quarterly  for  the  promo- 
tion and  oversight  of  the  institution.  I  attended 
our  Fifth- day  meeting  in  silence,  and  sat  our 
meeting  in  like  manner  to-day,  in  poverty  of 
spirit,  which  terminated  in  a  peaceful  dose. 

First-day,  the  12tfa  of  12tb  month.  At  our 
meeting  to-day,  my  mind  was  largely  opened  to 
set  forth  before  the  people  the  difference  be- 
tween the  law  state  and  that  of  the  gospel.  It 
was,  I  trust,  an  instructive  edifying  season, 
worthy  of  grateful  remembrance. 

Second-day  afkemoon  [  rode  to  New- York,  in 
order  to  attend  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to 
be  held  there  the  next  day.  It  opened  at  the 
ninth  hour.  We  got  through  tbe  business  at 
two  sittings,  and  closed  in  the  evening.  Fourth- 
day  afternoon  I  rode  home.  Fifth-day  was  our 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  meeting  for  worship 
was,  I  think,  a  favored  comfortable  season ;  and 
the  testimonies  communicated  instructive  and 
edifying  :  such  repeated  favored  seasons  make 
it  evident  beyond  controversy,  that  we  are  still 
a  highly  favor^  people,  and  shall  be  account- 
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able  aooording  to  the  manifold  mercies  and 
blessiog;8  bestowed  upon  us :  and  we  have  great  I 
cause  often  to  query,  like  the  psalmist  formerly, 
*'  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits  towards  me;"  for  his  mercies  are 
■ew  every  morning ;  great  is  his  faithfulness. 

Sixth  and  Seventh-days.  Spent  in  my  ordi- 
nary concerns ;  yet,  I  trust,  my  mind  was  pre- 
served in  a  state  of  watchfulness  and  care,  that 
what  I  do,  even  in  my  temporal  business,  may 
all  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  be  useful 
to  myself  ^and  to  my  fellow  creatures. 

First-day,  the  19th  of  12th  month.  While 
silently  musing  in  our  meeting  towards  the 
latter  part,  a  subject  opened  which  led  to  the 
necessity  of  communication,  wherein  that  peti- 
tion in  the  prayer  our  Lord  taught  his  disciples, 
vi2 :  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaveu ;"  was  opened  to 
the  audience;  and  the  necessity  of  our  indi- 
vidually witnessing  it  fulfilled  in  us,  as  the  only 
medium  through  which  we  can  obtain  salva- 
tion, and  a  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  waa  preflsed  upon  the  people, 
showing  from  the  analogy  of  things,  that  as 
there  is  nothing  but  the  Lord's  will  done  in 
heaven,  a  soul  that  is  not  reconciled  thereto, 
cannot  enter  therein,  nor  partake  of  its  celestial 
enjoyment. 

The  rest  of  the  week  was  carefully  employed 
in  my  household  concerns,  with  the  attendance 
of  our  Fifth  day  meeting,  agreeably  to  my  in- 
variable practice  when  at  home,  if  not  prevented 
by  indisposition.  It  was  a  quiet,  comfortable 
meeting. 

Sixth  day.  Attended  the  funeral  of  our 
honest  friend  Richard  Townsend.  There  was 
a  large  collection  of  Friends  and  neighbors,  he 
being  generally  esteemed.  A  meeting  was  held 
pu  the  occasion,  which  proved  a  very  solemn 
season.  The  people's  attention  was  called  to 
the  necessity  of  a  timely  preparation  for  death 
in  a  large  arousing  testimony;  setting  forth 
the  great  and  singular  advantages  which  would 
redound  to  the  children  of  men,  by  their  obtaining 
right  ideas  and  apprehension  of  God.  The  want 
of  these  left  them  to  be  led  away  into  a  belief  of 
man^  strange  and  ideal  notions  concerning  him, 
particularly  that  of  foreordination }  the  inooneis 
tency  of  which,  my  mind  was  led  to  unfold  to 
the  auditory,  by  this  and  other  undeniable  ar- 
guments : — that^  as  God's  ordination,  and  God's 
creation,  and  God's  will,  are  always  in  perfect 
unison,  and  cannot  be  diverse  one  from  the 
other;  and  as  all  that  he  wills  and  creates  is 
immutably  good,  agreeably  to  his  own  declara- 
tion in  the  work  of  creation ;  hence,  whatever 
he  ordains  must  likewise  be  immutably  good : 
therefore,  if  tlusre  is  any  such  thing  as  sin  and 
iniquity  in  the  world,  then  God  has  neither  willed 
it  nor  ordained  it ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
.will  contiadietaosis.  Andseooadly,ifheh«8,pre- 


vi''us  to  man's  creation,  willed  and  detennined 
all  his  actions,  then  certainly  every  man  sUmda 
in  the  same  state  of  acceptance  with  him,  and 
a  universal  salvation  must  certainly  take  place ; 
which  I  conceive  the  favorers  of  foreordinatioD 
woald  be  as  unwilling  as  myself  to  believe. 
And  moreover,  if  man  was  not  vested  with  the 
power  of  free  ag:ency,  and  a  liberty  of  determin- 
ing his  own  will,  in  relation  to  a  choice  of  good 
or  evil,  he  could  not  be  an  accountable  crea- 
ture ;  neither  would  it  be  in  his  power  to  com- 
mit sin.  It  was  a  time  of  favor,  and  the  Lord's 
blessing  on  the  labors  of  the  day  was  rever- 
ently supplicated.  0,  saith  my  soul,  may  they 
have  the  desired  effect. 

First-day,  the  26th  of  12th  month.  Sat  the 
greater  part  of  our  meeting  in  mach  weakness 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  to  which  I  feh  perfectly 
resigned,  believing  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Lord's  will.  But  towards  the  close  an  honest 
elderly  Friend,  though  young  and  small  in  such 
service,  expressed  a  sentence  or  two  accom- 
panied with  a  degree  of  life,  which  seemed  to 
give  spring  to  a  concern  on  my  mind,  which 
led  to  communication.  The  subject  which 
opened  was  to  show  that  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity were  the  true  marks  and  badges  of  the 
Lord's  people  and  children  in  every  age  of  the' 
world,  witnessed  to  be  the  true  nature  and 
analogy  of  all  things  in  the  universe ;  and  eon- 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  grace  and  good 
spirit  of  God  throuish  his  servants  in  all  the 
generations  of  mankind.  The  youth  were  ez^ 
hortedand  tenderly  in  vited  to  submit  to  the  crou 
of  ChrUt^  with  the  assurance  assented  to  by  the 
experience  of  all  the  faithful ;  that  if  they  bowed 
willingly  to  his  yoke,  it  would  become  not  only 
easy  but  delightful.  But  alas!  how  true  is 
that  declaration  of  the  prophet :  '*  Who  hath 
believed  our'  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed  V  Certainly  to  none  but 
the  obedient,  which  number,  if  we  are  to  jadge 
by  their  fruits,  is  doubtless  very  small. 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  days.  Spent 
mostly  in  my  temporal  business,  but  not  with- 
out a  watchfal  care,  lest  it  should  engage  too 
much  of  my  attention.  The  evenings  were 
partly  spent  in  reading  the  scriptures,  in  which  I 
greatly  delight.  How  excellent  are  thoae  r^ 
cords !  although  old,  yet  they  seem  ever  new. 

The  prophecy  of  Mioah  was  a  part  of  my 
present  reading:  what  a  dignified  sense  and 
clear  view  he  had  of  the  gospel  state  and  wor* 
ship;  and  how  exceedingly  it  lessened  the 
service  and  worship  of  the  law,  in  his  view,  io 
the  clear  sense  given  him  of  its  full  and  oom* 
pleie  abolishment,  with  all  its  shadowy  rituals ; 
when  he  was  led  to  set  forth  its  iosuffioienoy, 
in  this  exalted  language :  '^  Wherewith  shall  I 
o6me  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before 
the  high  God?  Shall  I  come  before  has 
with  buratoffaringi,  with  oalves  of  a  jtu 
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old  t    Will  the  Lcnrcl  be  pleased  with  thonwDds 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thoiuaiide  of  rivera  of  oil  ? 
Shell  I  give  my  firet-boni  for  my  trensgresBion, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  V 
No,  Dooe  nor  ell  of  these  were  saffioient  to  give 
tceess  to  the  divine  presence,  or  to  the  divine 
law  noder  the  gospel ;  they  being  only  shadows, 
and  therefore  oonld  only  give  aocess  to  the  oat- 
ward  law  and  outward  lawgiver  Moses,  and  the 
law  and  ordinanoes  given  by  him ;  which  were 
also  shadows  of  the  trne  substance.  For  Moses, 
and  his  outward  law  and  ordinanoes,  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  outward  Israel,  under  the 
shadowy  dispensation,  as  Christ  the  spiritual 
Moses,  with  bis  spiritual   law  written  in  the 
heart,  does  to  his  spiritual   Israel  under  the 
gospel;   ''which   is  a  dispensation   not''    of 
shadow,  but  of  substance  3  as  is  dearly  shown 
by  the  sequel  of  the  testimony  of  Micah  above 
alluded  to,  where  he  goes  on  as  follows :  ''  He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;''  then 
ceitaioly  not  shadow  nor  sign,  but  real  sub- 
stance, "and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,"  not  only  by  an  outward,  but  by  bis  in- 
ward, divine  law,  '^  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with   thy  Ood." 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  true  re- 
ligion and  worship,  and  needs  not  the  cbntinu- 
aace  of  any  outward  elementary  washings  or  eat- 
ings or  drinkings ;  but  opens  to  the  nece88ity  of 
oar  drinking  at  that  spiritual  river,  the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  whole  heritage  of  Ood. 
Por  those  that  drink  thereof  will  never  thirst 
again,  at  least  for  the  water  of  any  other  stream. 
Fifth-d^.   Sat  our  meeting  to-day  in  silence. 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  feel  ourselves  sometimes 
circumstanced  as  Mordeoai  formerly,  sitting  at 
the  king's  gate,  and,  in  its  season,  is  as  grate- 
ful to  tho  truly  humble  and  submissive  mind, 
as  riding  on  the  king's  horse,  and  all  bowing 
hefore  us. 

First-day,  the  2d  of  let  month,  1814.  An- 
other year  is  ended.  Oh  my  soul,  how  hast 
thou  improved  it,  and  what  progress  hast  thou 
made  in  thy  heavenly  journey?  As  I  sat  in 
our  meeting  to-day,  my  mind  was  led  to  con- 
trast the  law  and  gospel,  or  ehadow  and  sub- 
stance. '*  While  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned," 
and  my  heart  became  warmed  within  me ;  "  then 
spake  I  with  my  tongue,"  and  endeavored  in 
a  seal  for  the  Lord's  cause,  to  open  to  the 
people,  the  superior  ezeellency  of  the  gospel, 
above  and  beyond  that  of  the  law,  as  set  forth 
by  the  precepts,  doctrines,  example  and  oom- 
nands  of  our  great  and  gracious  lawgiver 
Jesus  Christ.  The  life  rose  towards  the  dose 
of  the  meeting  into  a  good  degree  of  dominion, 
through  hard  labor  and  toil.  For  many  pro- 
fessors Ke  so  securely  in  their  graves,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  powerful  voice  that  raised 
Latarus  fbrmerly,  is  suffcieot  to  quicken  and 
laiae  them  therelrom. 


Second-day.  This  day  principally  spent  ia 
making  provision  more  favorably  to  meet  the 
inclemency  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

Third  day.  Spent  as  yesterday.  In  the 
evening  read  Thomas  Ell  wood's  relation  of  his 
sufferings  and  cruel  usage  from  his  father,  be- 
cause,  for  conscience'  sake,  he  could  not  pull 
off  his  hat  and  stand  bare  before  him;  and 
for  using  the  plain  language  of  thou  and  thee, 
instead  of  the  plural,  you.  Alas !  what  a  spirit 
of  pride,  arrogance  and  cruelty  governs  the 
children  of  men,  while  living  in  the  lusts  of 
their  fallen  nature,  estranged  from  God  and 
from  his  true  nature  and  image.  And  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  in  this  day,,  who  profess  to 
be  the  successors  of  those  primitive  sufferers, 
our  worthy  predecessors,  who  stood  faithful, 
and  patiently  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  through  many  years  of  cruel  persecution, 
are  now  turning  back  like  a  broken  bow ;  and 
through  the  fear  or  favor  of  men,  are  disregard- 
ing the  testimonies  which  their  forefathArs  in 
the  truth  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate ;  and  are 
ready  to  account  many  of  them  but  small,  or 
as  indifferent  things,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
be  attended  to,  at  their  own  pleasure.  But 
alas  for  these,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  never 
have  a  view,  much  less  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  the  heavenly  Canaan :  but 
will  fall  in  the  wilderness  as  did  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  rebellions  in  former  ages.  I  often 
mourn  and  take  up  a  lamentation,  when  I  be- 
hold the  children  of  believing  parents,  turning 
aside,  disobedient  to  their  parents,  and  disre^ 
garding  the  travail  and  exercise  of  their  con* 
cerned  Friends,  who  are  laboring  for  their  re- 
turn :  but  those  who  are  faithful  to  give  the 
watchword  in  season,  will  be  clear  of  their 
blood,  and  the  Lord  will  be  clear.  For  he  will 
have  a  people,  and,  as  formerly,  will  send  hie 
servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
gather  from  thence,  that  his  house  may  be 
filled :  but  those  children  of  the  kingdom,  who 
are  making  excuses,  and  will  not  come  when 
they  are  bidden,  will  be  east  out  into  outer 
darkness,  where  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth. 

RULB8  BT  FLO&INTIUS. 

Never  speak  ill  of  any  one^  unless  it  be  to 
benefit  him  or  some  other. 

When  you  find  fault,  do  it  with  true  pity  for 
the  person,  as  a  weak  brother. 

Do  not  envy  any  one  for  being  superior  to  you 
in  piety  or  reputation;  but  love  the  gifts  of 
God  in  him,  and  they  will  be  your  own. 

It  is  dangerous  to  have  to  do  with  civil  rulers 
and  eOcleisastical  dignitaries ;  rather  eschew  the 
worldly  and  great. 

Abide  in  bumble  simplicity,  and  Ghriat  will 
abide  in  yon. 

In  doing  what  $s  good,  do  it  simply  and  purely 
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for  tho  glory  of  God,  ud  wholly  without  self- 
■edciog. 

A  short  aooount  of  our  esteemed  friend  A. 
M.  Carpenter  has  been  sent  as,  from  which 
and  a  few  notes  from  her  diary  the  following 
is  compiled  for  the  Intelligencer. — Eds. 

ANNA    M.  OABPKNTKB. 

Anna  M  Carpenter  was  the  daughter  of 
Wm.  and  Mary  Carpenter,  and  was  born  in 
SlsinboroBgh,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  Ninth  month 
19th,  1819. 

In  early  life  she  felt  an  obligation  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  msnifestations  of  trath  in  her  own 
mind,  bnt  like  many  others  she  endeavored  to 
put  them  aside  and  suffered  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  coDsoienoe  in  the  quiet  of  the  night 
season.  She  often  tried  to  be  more  faithful,  but 
the  love  of  *^  the  things  of  this  world  "  pre- 
▼ented  a  full  surrender,  whereby  she  was  de- 
prived of  what  afterwards  became  her  chiefest 
joy.  She  wts  blessed  with  the  comforts  of  this 
life,  but  they  failed  to  yield  the  happiness  which 
her  young  and  tender  spirit  craved. 

When  about  eight  years  old  she  had  had  an 
attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  her 
constitution  being  naturally  weak,  she  was  a 
great  sufferer.  She  applied  to  divers  physicians, 
from  whom  she  derived  but  Httle  benefit,  and 
felt  the  best  remedy  consisted  in  doing  what 
was  required  of  her. 

To  lay  aside  her  gay  dress  was  a  great  trial 
to  her,  but  she  made  a  change  gradually,  hoping 
by  that  means  to  avoid  remark. 

By  the  removal  of  her  parents  to  Salem  in 
1887,  she  was  situated  favorably  for  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  and  was  diligent  therein,  kiot- 
vnthstanding  her  deiicste  health.  In  1^49  she 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  by  which  her  ey«s  were 
ever  afterwards  affected,  though  in  other  re- 
spects she  partially  recovered.  Her  mind  be- 
came increasingly  exercised  for  her  own  salva- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  others.  She  had  been 
educated  by  her  parents  in  the  principles  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  her  mother  being  in 
membership  with  them,  and  after  many  deep 
exercises  of  mind  she  also  became  a  member. 

In  1850  she  met  with  a  sad  bereavement  in  the 
death  of  her  brother,  a  very  promising  youth, 
who  fell  from  a  building,  by  which  he  was  so 
seriously  injured  that  it  occasioned  his  death, 
after  lying  five  days  in  an  unconscious  state. 
His  sudden  removal  seemed  almost  more  than 
Anna  could  bear ;  but  she  sought  for  resigns* 
tion,  and,  under  the  deep  impression  it  made 
upon  her  mind,  she  endeavored  to  perform 
faithfully  the  duties  devolving  upon  her.  Among 
these  wa^  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  destitute, 
whose  pressing  wants  she  was  often  enabled  to 
relieve,  through  the  kindness  of  her  parents. 
When  queried  with,  why  in  her  delicate  health 


she  should  feel  thus  called  upon,  riie  spoke  of 
the  example  of  her  grandmother,  Mary  Ware, 
whom  she  believed  to  have  been  a  good  womao 
— <'  and  she  turned  none  away." 

About  this  time  (1850)  she  felt  her  mind 
drawn  to  note  the  dispensations  through  which 
she  was  passing,  in  order  not  only  to  strengthen 
her  own  good  resolutions,  but  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  others,  to  press  through  the  many  hin- 
dering thin)^  which  might  encompass  their 
pathway.  She  felt  this  to  be  a  weighty  maUer, 
and  was  discouraged  with  the  feeling  of  a 
want  of  a  qualification  for  it ;  but  said,  as  she 
yielded  to  the  impression,  she  felt  great  com- 
fort in  trying  to  do  what  she  thouglit  was  right. 

From  the  record  thus  kept,  it  appears  she 
was  seriously  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
being  prepared  to  render  an  account  of  her 
stewardship,  and  frequently  felt  the  language 
applicable,  ^*  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou 
shalt  surely  die."  She  therefore  was  concerned 
'^  not  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  work  of  to- 
day," but  to  have  her  '<  lamp  trimmed  and 
burning." 

Retirement  of  mind  is  several  times  alluded 
t6  as  producing  strength  and  peace ;  and  as  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  benefit  derived 
from  silent  and  spiritual  communion,  ahe  felt 
an  increasing  concern  on  account  of  the  delin- 
quency apparent  in  the  attendance  of  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  and  was  very  desirous  that  pa- 
rents might  feel  the  importance  of  taking  their 
children  with  them  fur  the  purpose  of  publio 
worship.  She  also  notes  her  concern .  that  the 
New  Testament  and  Friends'  writings  should 
be  more  frequently  read  in  Friend '  families, 
and  by  her  young  friends.  She  feared  that  the 
abundance  of  newspaper  reading,  and  the 
light  literature  of  the  times,  were  sometimes 
perused  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  would 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and 
cautioned  her  young  friends  against  what  she 
feared  was  a  growing  evil.  In  converaatioD, 
too,  she  would  have  (hem  circumspect,  as  for 
want  of  care  in  this  particular  we  might  not 
only  wound  the  precious  life  in  ourselves,  but 
be  instrumental  in  doing  harm  to  others.  She 
cites  in  her  own  case  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  she  has  suffered  much  for  slight  equivo- 
cations: 80  dear  does  the  truth  beeome  to 
those  who  abide  under  its  teachings. 

Beiuff  moeUy  confined  at  home  on  account  of 
feeble  health,  our  friend  sometimes  used  the 
pen  to  express  the  ooncern  she  felt  for  individ- 
uals, and  acknowledges  that  iaithfulness  to  the 
intimations  of  duty  in  this  respect  brought  its 
own  reward.  Her  interest  was  not  confined  to 
her  own  sect,  but  her  love  fiowed  out  freely  to- 
wards others,  and  she  fain  would  have  gathered 
all  into  the  peaceful  enclosure  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel.  She  had  long  felt  there  was  no 
cloud  intervening  between  her  and  a  fotoie 
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Hie,  nve  *  natural  dread  of  the  poor  body  be- 
ing laid  in  the  earth.  Bat  as  she  has  said 
this  dread  woald  be  removed,  so  it  proved ; 
and  when  the  frail  tenement  yielded  to  the 
weight  of  disease  whiefa  it  had  for  years  borne, 
she  was  as  one  who,  having  fonght  the  good 
fight,  was  pnspared  for  the  orown  of  righteous- 
ness which  fadeth  not  away.  She  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  Third  month,  1855,  in 
the  86th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  interred  in 
Friends'  barial  ground  at  Salem. 

The  Lord  is  more  or  less  present  in  every 
homan  sool ;  and  from  His  dictates  to  the  mind 
the  righteoas  speak.  He  is  no  where  so  present 
u  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man.  '*  For  behold 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  within  yon.'' 

When  all  self  is  merged  in  the  Lord,  or  eon* 
trolled  by  the  divine  precepts,  then  it  is  seen 
thtt  every  one  that  wilfully  offends  against  bis 
neighbqir,  offends  against  his  ownsonl,  and  injures 
himself  fiir  more  grievously  than  he  oan  injure 
snother. 

''AgaiDst  Thee,  and  Thee  only  have  I 
sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight" 

When  the  will  of  Qcd  is  perfectly  aecom* 
plished  in  us  and  eonoerning  us,  we  shall  enter 
into  the  region  of  rest  and  peace. — Roy§  of 
Light. 
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EDUCATION   Of  THS  SENTIMXNT  Off    VENEBA- 

TION. 

Reverence  is  an  original  sentiment  constitu- 
ting  an  element  of  every  mind,  and,  like  other 
gifts,  it  varies  in  strength  and  fruitfulness  in 
different  minds. 

The  work  of  education,  therefore,  will  differ 
ID  different  families,  and  in  different  children  of 
the  same  family.  With  some,  the  educating 
work  requires  veneration  to  be  developed.  It 
eiists  with  comparatively  little  power.  It  needs 
strengthening  and  opening  up.  With  others, 
this  feeling  exists  in  excess,  and  colors  all  the 
other  feelings  from  the  beginning  of  life  ;  and 
it  needs  direction,  restraint,  curbing.  Still 
others  require  simply  training,  or  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  the  feeling  that  exists  in  them 
with  ordinary  degrees  of  power. 

We  must  learn  to  accept  the  same  diversity 
of  moral  gifts  as  to  strength  and  ease  of  traiuing 
that  we  recognise  in  social  and  intellectual  gifts. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  some  natures  poetic, 
and  others  prosaic,  or  literal,  or  practical,  as  it 
is  said.  In  such  cases,  everybody  recognises  an 
organic  and  original  difference  which  no  train- 
iog  wonld  have  equalised ;  and  nobody  thinks 
of  ascribing  partiality  to  Providence.  There 
are  no  moral  difficulties  in  saying  that  this  man 
hu  strong  understanding,  and  that  man  has  a 
comparatively  feeble  one  \  or  in  saying  that  thi:i 
man  has  the  gifts  of  reflection,  while  that  man 
has  the  gifts  of  observation.    Bvery  day  we  see 


that  some  men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  order 
and  symmetry,  while  other  men  are  devoid,  to 
any  considerable  degree,  of  these  qualities* 
Some  men  from  the  beginniog  show  oratorical 
gifts,  and  some  men  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  training  are  still  slow  of  speech  and  difficult 
of  utterance.  It  never  surprises  a  teacher  that 
this  child  has  mathematical  tendencies,  and  that 
that  child  is  extremely  unapt  in  figures,  and 
hard  to  instruct.  We  know  that  some  children 
are  mirthful,  and  that  some  are  sober.  We 
know  that  some  children  are  cheerful  and  buoy* 
ant,  and  we  know  just  as  well  that  some  ohil* 
dren  are  melancholy  and  sad,  from  the  force  of 
their  original  disposition.  And  we  have  learned , 
that  in  the  nnderstinding  and  in  the  social  af- 
fections, God  distributes  mental  powers  with 
different  degrees  of  strength  in  different  dispo* 
sitions. 

Now,  add  one  step  of  knowledge.  Learn 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to  the 
moral  feelings.  God  distributes  them  differ* 
ently.  To  some  he  gives  more,  and  to  some 
less.  Some  are  fertile  in  directions  in  which 
others  are  barren  of  original  giAs. 

Hence,  a  child  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  wicked| 
primarily,  that  is  simply  feeble  in  the  direction 
of  any  moral  faculty,  any  more  than  a  child  is 
to  be  regarded  as  wicked  that  is  born  lame,  or 
maimed,  or  blind,  or  deaf;  though  such  a  child 
should  have  more  care  and  more  education  than 
one  more  happily  organised.  It  is  required  of 
us  according  to  what  we  have,  and  not  ascording 
to  what  we  have  not  There  be  many  parents 
who  suppose  themselves  to  have  very  wicked 
children,  because  they  are  dull  and  slow  in  oer* 
tain  moral  directions.  They  have  children  that 
will  require  at  their  hands  much  attention,  and 
these  children,  by  reason  of  their  defects,  may 
become  more  wicked ;  but  the  mere  want  of 
strength  in  any  faculty,  intellectual  or  moral, 
is  not  wickedness  in  a  child. 

In  the  light  of  the  difference  in  original  gifts 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  many  things  done  or 
neglected  by  persons  who  have  but  little  of  this 
quality,  should  not  be  judged  by  your  suscepti- 
bility, but  by  a  consideration  of  their  gifts  and 
their  nature. 

This  feeling,  like  many  others  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  comes  into  activity  at  different  pe« 
riods  of  growth  in  different  individuals.  With 
some  it  opens  up  among  the  earliest  feelings  of 
the  mind,  and  colors  the  earliest  experiences.  It 
is  late  with  others,  acting  only  after  the  matnri* 
ty  of  reason,  and  after  other  moral  sentiments 
have  excited  it. 

It  should  not|  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  dis- 
couragement if  your  training  does  not  at  ooee 
show  success  \  and  if  your  children  seem  to  be 
devoid  of  veneration,  do  not  lose  hope.  Yon 
may  now  be  sowing  seed  that  by-and-by  will 
come  up  and  bring  forth  fruit.    For  a  child's 
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nind  does  not  develop  al  onee;  and  differeat 
parts  of  it  develop  very  differeotlj;  and  the 
same  parts  in  different  children  develop  at  di&r- 
ent  periods. 

This  is  trae  of  many  other  moral  qualities  be- 
udes  veneration.  Sometimes  the  moral  feelings 
are  the  earliest,  and  at  other  times  they  are  the 
latest  to  develop.  Some  natures  there  are,  there- 
fore, that  grow  far  richer  in  age  than  ever  tiiey 
were  in  youth,  while  some  are  rich  and  morally 
beautifol  from  the  beginning.  We  mast  bear 
this  in  mind  in  training,  or  we  shall  make  mis- 
takes and  fall  into  discouragements.  Our  chil- 
dren are  not  for  ever  to  be  irreverent  because 
they  are  heedless  of  divine  and  sacred  things  in 
the  earlier  hours  of  their  existence.  Wait,  in- 
struct, and  have  faith. 

Experience  shows  that  a  treak  feeling  is  better 
excited  through  some  other  feeling  than  by  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  itself.  The  mind  helps  itself  from 
within — one  paft  stimulating  another.  The 
moral  feelings  are  not  exceptions. 

A  child  lacks  generosity.  It  refuses  to  divide 
a  gift  with  its  companions.  The  mother  cannot 
persuade  it  to  generosity  by  making  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  that  feeling.  She  tikes  the  child  upon 
tier  knee,  and  reasons  with  it.  She  attempts  to 
excite  generosity  throogh  the  reason.  She 
fails.  Tuen  she  attempts  to  excite  the  child's 
emulation  by  holding  up  and  praising  the  con- 
duct of  other  children  that  are  generous,  hoping 
to  reach  generosity  in  the  child  through  its  de- 
sire to  equal  or  exoel  those  with  whom  it  is 
eontrasted  in  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 
Again  she  fails.  Then  she  shames  the  child; 
t.  e.,  she  endeavors  to  excite  its  generosity 
through  the  feeling  of  shame.  She  fails  still 
again.  Then  she  puts  the  child  down  firmly 
and  gently,  and  gives  it  to  understand  that  she 
is  wounded  and  grieved  that  a  child  of  hers 
should  be  ignominious.  That  masters  its  sel- 
fishness I  The  child's  affection  for  its  mother 
is  deep  and  strong ;  and  that  feeling  at  last 
tomes  to  the  rescue  j  and  the  child  is  willing 
to  do,  out  of  love  for  mother,  what  it  was  not 
willing  to  do  out  of  shame,  or  pride,  or  genero- 
sity. Here  was  this  feeling  that  lingered  to  be 
excited  by  one  of  its  co-ordinate  feelings ;  and 
the  mother  learns  to  deal  with  the  child  by  draw- 
ing out  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  colla- 
teral feelings  by  which  to  excite  a  third. 

It  is  thus  with  veneration.  Where  it  is  nat- 
urally active  and  fruitful  in  a  child,  it  will  need 
no  stimulation,  and  will,  perhaps,  need  some  re- 
straint. In  some  natures,  in  which  it  is  not  ac- 
tive and  fruitful  naturally,  it  will  only  respond 
oooasionaily,  and  will  respond  at  no  time  except 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  affections.  It  is- 
dull,  it  is  reluctant  to  move ;  and  yet  it  will  move 
through  quick  and  vivid  affections,  keeping  com- 
pany with  tbem  In  others  it  will  act  only  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  imagination.     Visible 


objeots  will  not  be  venerated ;  not  |daoes ;  not 
persons ;  but  those  ineffable  things  that  the  im- 
agination brings  down  and  clothes  with  realities 
wUl  excite  veneration.  Ii^  others  it  will 
only  take  form  and  development  through  benevo- 
lence. 

Some,  also,  will  be  found  to  reverence  ihvfg$, 
and  not  qaalities.  They  will  reverence  a  temple, 
they  will  reverence  a  vast  cathedral,  they  will 
reverence  that  whit^h  their  senses  can  distinctly 
comprehend  and  bring  to  them ;  btit  that  which 
they  cannot  see,  nor  in  any  way  measure,  has  no 
power  upon  them. 

There  be  others  on  the  other  hand  that  reve- 
rence qualities,  ideas,  invisible  truths.  These 
things  stir  them  wondrously;  whereas  visible 
things  seem  barren  and  literal;  and  they 
scarcely  experience  any  veneration  in  their 
presence. 

The  early  education  of  the  child  to  veneration 
is  properly  mother- work.  It  cannot  be^tn  too 
early.  It  should  not  be  left  to  any  besides  pa* 
rents.  Yet,  sometimes,  bumble  servants  and 
good  nurses  are  better  for  children  than  parents. 
Some  sisters  there  are  that  are  the  moral  moth- 
ers of  sisters'  children.  All  honor  to  such ! 
Nevertheless,  as  a  general  truth;  it  is  mother* 
work  to  educate  the  child  in  every  religious 
tendency.  The  parents  are  God's  appointed  in- 
struments, and  are,  themselves,  objects  of  infan- 
tile veneration.  They  are  the  first  objects  as 
well  as  the  first  educators  of  it.  To  the  little 
child,  Ood  is  a  vague  and  remote  idea,  while 
father  and  mother  are  bear,  and  definite,  and 
potent.  The  most  powerful  instructor  is  a 
parent's  own  self.  The  natural  infiuenoe  of  ten- 
derness, of  goodness,  of  patienoe,  of  generosity, 
of  self-sacrifice  and  care,  is  to  open  the  child's 
mind  to  love  and  to  reverence.  A  good  mother 
is  always  saintly  to  her  ohild. 

The  older  brothers  and  sisters  serve  next  as 
proper  instructors  of  the  young.  The  difference 
of  age  and  rank  is  a  fit  difference  on  which  to 
build  some  sentiments  of  respect  and  reverence; 
and  due  obedience  in  common  things  to  supeiiors 
in  the  family  lays  the  foundation  of  .^verenoe 
in  after  life  for  those  in  authority. 

Indeed,  the  whole  household  epitomiies  life. 
The  parents  are  to  the  children  as  gods ;  the  el- 
der brothers  and  sisters  are  as  magistrates ;  and 
it  is  in  the  family  that  the  germs  of  all  those 
qualities  are  to  be  developed,  which  are  to  carry 
children  through  their  experiences  in  after  social 
and  civil  life. 

There  might  be  in  the  household,  were  parents 
wise  enough  and  good  enough,  the  very  ideal 
and  semblance  of  heaven  itself,  in  the  love  that 
the  parents  inspire;  in  the  veneration  that 
springs  up  in  the  young  heart  toward  them,  and 
in  all  the  relations  which  subsist  between  child 
and  child. 

So,  too,  in  the  honsehold,  old  age,  honorable 
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mad  beaatiful  in  itself,  will  go  far  to  serve  as  a 
ueaiis  of  edooatiDg  the  young  to  reverence.  I 
■KNim  the  unhappy  decline  d  this  spirit  among 
«s»  It  is  far  from  being  to  oar  oredit.  The 
mgi^d  are  respected ;  but,  aA»r  all,  there  is  not 
commonly  a  tenderness,  a  carefulnesSi  an  obvious 
respect  manifested  toward  them,  such  as  there 
was  once,  and  such  as  there  ought  to  be ;  not 
mkme  for  their  sakes  that  are  ^d,-tyrtMbr  their 
wkes  that  are  yoong.  Nofito  in^fre  year  ohiU 
dren  with  reverence' fef  the  aged,  is  to  betray  a 
parent's  trast«^I  cannot  sufficiently  emphasize 

'  ^  ^'^''^B^^^  ^  7<)°o&  ^^  those  that  have  not 
liad  *4vni8truction  in  the  family,  the  sacred- 
■MSB  of  age,  and  the  benefits  that  will  aecrne 
fnok  a  religions  veneration  of  the  aged.  I  have 
been  shocked  in  cars,  on  ferry-boats,  and  in  all 
public  places  and  conveyances,  to  see  the  sel- 
fishness with  which  the  young  literally  run  over 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  venerable  persons — 
aged  men  and  women.  For  in  this  regard  old 
effaces  all  distinctions  of  condition.     An  old 


man,  if  he  is  a  pauper,  is  sacred.     A  woman 


with  silver  locks,  no  matter  if  all  her  life  long 
lier  hand  has  grown  hard  in  service,  is  venera- 
ble ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  earry  a  heart  that 
did  not  instinetively  honor  and  respeot  such  a 

On  snob  natural  basis  the  parent  lays  the 
foundation  on  which  to  develop  reverence  for 
Ood.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  parent  should 
wait  for  these  things ;  but  I  wish  to  urge  that, 
through  family  training,  religious  reverence 
■hould  take  form  and  gather  strength. 

Nothing  will  better  serve  as  an  education  of 
religious  reverence  than  the  peculiar  habits  of 
teaching  that  belong  to  a  mother.  The  mother 
that  has  a  sweet  narrative  gift,  and  that,  not 
with  cold,  dtdaotio  instruction,  but  with  that 
witching  effect  that  goes  with  melody  and  poe- 
try, describes  the  future  or  the  past  in  their  con- 
nection with  that  which  is  sacred — she  thinks 
that  she  cheers  the  hour ;  she  thinks  that  she 
is  preparing  to  fold  her  child  to  sleep ;  and  she 
is,  l)«t  she  is  also  preparing  that  child  to  wake 
into  a  higher  and  better  moral  experience.  No 
mother  knows  what  she  writes  in  the  whole 
afterlife  of  her  child,  that  sings  instruction  into 
it  day  by  day. 

We  are  not  to  be  nnobservant  in  teaching  our 
ehSdren  reverence  for  sacred  things  of  fit  times 
and  occasions.  Reverence  is  not  to  be  oom- 
manded.  It  is  to  be  inspired.  It  is  a  kind  of 
love  witch-work ;  and  suitable  periods  ought  to 
be  taken  advantage  of.  The  hour  at  evening  is 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  effect  of 
twilight  on  the  senses  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
but  by  a  poetic  nature.  The  sounds  of  a  sum- 
mer evening  ;  the  coming  out  of  the  stars,  that 
seem  to  be  eye?  to  the  little  child  looking  out 
npon  it  from  heaven  ;  the  chirp  of  the  cricket 


more,  excite  the  child's  imagination.  And  now, 
in  a  mother's  lap,  and  from  a  mother's  lip,  the 
story  of  Qod's  love,  of  Ood's  Fatherhood,  of 
Christ's  advent,  of  hymning  angels,  of  the  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Christ,  of  the  heavenly  glory^ 
and  of  the  ascended  Savior,  cannot  but  produce 
a  marvelous  effect.  Such  instraotion,  from  such 
a  pulpit,  in  such  a  holy  season,  and  bv  such  a 
preacher — what  other  instruction  is  like  it? 
And  having  received  such  instruction,  do  you 
suppose  that  the  child  can  ever  meet  in  after  life 
the  salient  truths  which  it  has  received,  and  not 
be  conscious  that  it  has  been  trained  to  rever- 
ence, to  veneration  ? 

All  the  nobler  aspects,  all  the  sublime  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  should  also  be  employed  in 
the  mother- work  of  training  children  to  this 
feeling.  *  Storms;  the  motion  of  the  clouds; 
the  sounds  of  thunder ;  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain,  the  sea,  the  river,  the  cataract;  the 
coming  on  of  spring,  or  the  resounding  footsteps 
of  winter — ^those  may  all  be  made  to  give  depth 
and  power  to  this  sentiment.  The  Bible  itself, 
the  chiefest  and  earliest  of  all  books,  made  use 
of  natural  phenomena  to  inspire  reverenoe 
toward  Ood.  Nowhere  else  are  clouds,  and 
storms,  and  trees  ;  nowhere  else  are  animals  and 
birds ;  nowhere  ebe  is  the  procession  of  the  sea- 
sons so  employed  as  in  the  Old  Testament. — H. 
W,  Beecher, 


*'  The  reason  why  it  is  not  granted  man  to 
foreknow  events  is,  that  he  may  be  able  to  act 
from  freedom,  according  to  reason. 

The  desire  of  foreknowing  the  future  has  its 
origin  in  evil.  To  those  who  believe  in  the 
Divine  Providence,  there  is  given  a  trust  that 
the  Lord  disposes  their  lot ;  hence,  they  do  not 
wish  to  foreknow  it,  lest  they  should  themselves, 
in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence."—Swec?c«6or^. 

HABIT  IN  WELL-BOINQ. 

Every  thing  is  a  labor  just  in  proportion  as 
we  have  to  do  it  by  a  separate  effort.  If  a  per« 
son  were  obliged  to  do  up  all  his  breathing 
once  a  week,  to  eat  his  food  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals, or  to  put  on  his  elothing  simply  for  a  few 
days  in  the  year,  he  would  find  them  a  very 
wearisome  task.  It  is  only  frequency  of  these 
acts,  only  breathing  every  moment,  eating  every 
day,  and  wearing  our  clothes  literally  as  a  habit, 
that  keeps  them  from  being  irksome.  Drive 
your  wagon  over  a  road  where  the  planks  are 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  motion  is  excruciating  : 
let  the  planks  be  shoved  up  together,  and  it  is 
one  delicious  roll.  So  in  the  Christian  life. 
We  must  make  our  dutiee  come  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  will  touch,  if  we  would  have 
them  a  pleasure.    It  is  easier  to  give  fifty  timce 


a  year  than  it  is  ten ;  easier  to  go  to  church 
and  of  insects — all  these  things,  and  as  many '  every  Sunday  than  every  month ;  easier  to  praj 
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esch  night  imd  iDorniDg  than  only  bow  and 
then ;  easier  to  be  a  Christian  on  every  day, 
and  in  every  place^  than  only  in  the  church, 
and  once  a  week.  Habit  is  the  great  helper 
that  takes  away  the  burden  from  all  labor,  and 
makes  even  the  roughest  place  smooth.  And, 
in  our  well-doing,  the  best  way  never  to  be 
weary  is  never  to  stop  and  rest. — Rel.  Mag. 
'^-—-  '  -      ■■■■  '■ —  -     — ..  ■ .         —      ■  -- — .p  - — -  — 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  11, 1866. 

Friends  T&ayellinq  in  the  Ministry. — 
Joseph  Head,  a  Minister  of  East  Hamburg 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  T.,  obtained  a  minute 
to  attend  Pelham  Half-Tearly  Meeting,  C.  W., 
and  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  N,  Y.,  and  to 
*  appoint  some  meetings  within  their  respective 
limits  if  way  should  open. 


4M» 


^VThe  Fathers,  where  are  thet,  and 
THE  Prophets,  do  they  live  forever  V — 
This  Scriptural  inquiry  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind  on  occasions  of  the  frequent  removal  of 
those  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  fathers 
or  prophets  in  the  Church  Militant— who  have 
stood  as  upright  pillars  in  the  Lord's  house ; 
and;  under  a  feeling  of  the  void  thus  created, 
the  spirit  is  sometimes  oppressed  with  the  weight 
of  the  concern,  of  who  shall  be  found  to  fill 
these  vacant  places  ?  We  look  around  with  in- 
ereasing  interest  upon  those  who  are  not  in- 
different to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  yet  have 
not  made  a/vH  surrender  of  the  heart,  by  which 
they  might  be  prepared  to  step  into  the  thinned 
ranks,  and  render  the  service  required,  in  order 
that  the  work  of  righteousness  and  peace 
may  be  advanced  in  the  earth.  We  would  ask, 
that  there  be  no  longer  a  hesitation  whom  these 
will  serve.  The  invitation  goes  forth  with  re- 
newed enmestness, ''  to  oome  up  to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty ,''-«yea,  to  "  come 
up,''  to  leave  the  thiogs  that  are  behind, 
and  press  forward  toward  the  mark  which 
has  beeu  set  as  the  Christian's  goal — a  place 
wherein  to  obey  the  Father's  will,  will  be  the 
ohiefest  joy.  In  the  expansion  of  spirit,  there 
will  be  found  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  strength,  with  wisdom,  will  be 
famished,  to  nobly  bear  the  cro^s  and  maintain 
with  integrity  the  testimonies  of  Truth,  for 
which  many  of  our  predecessors  suffered  im- 
prisonment and  death. 


We  are  fully  sensible  that  the  principles 
advocated  by  these  apostles  have  not  been  m 
faithfully  maintained  by  all  bearing  the  name 
of  FriendSy  as  their  worth  demands ;  but  the 
fault  lies  wholly  with  individuals,  and  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  not  what  many,  to  their 
great  joyep4  pipoe,  have  found  them  to  be-^ 
emauations  from  th^  Fouolaio  of  Light  end 
Life.  v; 

With  the  view  that  this  Spoigl^hunj^  y^ 
fulfilled  its  mission,  which  is,  we  belief  w  give 
practiced  evidence  of  the  sufficiency  of  its 
*'  foundation  principle,"  the  "  Light  of  Christ 
within,"  to  save  from  sin,  and  to  redeem  from 
iniquity,  we  call  upon  its  members,  especially 
those  in  the  meridian  and  youthful  periods  of 
life,  to  examine  for  themselves  this  blessed  tes- 
timony, that  it  may  become  theirs  through  oon« 
viction,  and  not  merely  by  tradition.  If  we  are 
favored  with  this  rich  inheritance,  we  shall 
not  become  ^'a  by- word  nor  a  reproach." 
The  shaft  of  the  adversary  will  fall  harm- 
less at  our  feet.  The  cry  of  heresy  and  un- 
belief, can  no  more  move  us  from  the  immut- 
able Bock,  than  it  did  the  pioneers  of  a  great 
reform  in  the  days  of  Oeorge  Fox. 

Marbiid,  on  the  2'7th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  bj 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  house  of  Abram  R.  Tail, 
Qaakertown,  New  Jersey,  Samuel  M.  Robinsov  to 
A  DELIA  S.  Vail,  daughter  of  Abram  R.  and  Jane  D. 
Vail. 


DiBO,  on  the  lOtb  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  at  her 
residence  in  Menallen  Township,  Adams  County, 
Pa.,  Mart  H.  Gribst,  wife  of  Jesse  W.  Griest,  and 
daughter  of  Charles  Hollingshead,  of  Medford  N.  J., 
in  the  27Th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Menallen 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  At  Taylorsville,  Backs  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  BsNJAiqi  F. 
Taylor,  In  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

,  Go  Fonrth-day,  Eighth  month  1st,  Bbvjamiv 

Allsk,  late  of  Bristol  Pa.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age. 

,  on  Serenth-day  morning,  Etghth   month 

4th,  at  the  residence  of  her  grandson,  Thompson 
Reynolds,  Rkbkcoa  Reynolds,  in  her  92d  year ;  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia.  * 

— 

A  oorreot  idea  of  liberty. 

Barke's  idea  of  liherty.  He  says,  '^  Men  are 
qnalified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  disposition  to  put  chains  upon  their  own 
appetites;  in  proportion  as  their  love  of  jastice 
is  above  their  rapacity ;  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  preference  to  the  flattery 
of  knaves. 
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tiM  «•  ClteMj  qprasr  "  in  The  Atlaatio  Monthly. 
VENTILATION. 

The  want  of  sui table  ventilation  io  sohool- 
roomSy  reeitation  rooms,  lectare-roonuB,  offices, 
court-rooms,  conference  rooms,  and  vestries, 
where  yoang  students  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  acquire  their  earlier  practice,  is  some- 
thing simply  appalling.  Of  itself  it  would  an- 
swer for  men  the  question  why  so  many  thou- 
land  glad,  active  children  oome  to  a  middle  life 
without  joy, — a  life  whose  best  estate  is  a  sort 
of  slow,  plodding  endurance.  The  despite  and 
hatred  which  most  men  seem  to  feel  for  Ood's 
gift  of  fresh  air,  and  their  resolution  to  breathe 
as  little  of  it  as  possible,  could  only  come  from 
a  long  course  of  education,  in  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  live  without  it.  Let  any 
one  notice  the  conduct  of  our  American  people 
travelling  in  railroad  cars.  We  will  suppose 
that  about  half  of  them  are  what  might  be 
oalled  Well  educated  people^  who  have  learned 
in  books,  or  otherwise,  that  the  air  breathed 
from  the  lungs  is  laden  with  impurities, — that 
it  is  noxious  and  poisonous ;  and  yet  travel  with 
these  people  half  a  day,  and  you  would  suppose 
from  their  actions  that  they  considered  the  ex- 
ternal air  as  a  poison  created  expressly  to  in- 
jure them,  and  that  the  only  course  of  safety 
lay  in  keeping  the  ears  hermetically  sealed, 
and  breathing  over  and  over  the  vapor 
from  each  others'  lungs.  If  a  person  in  des- 
pair at  the  intolerable  foulness  raises  a  window, 
what  fruwns  from  all  the  neighboring  seats, 
especially  from  great  rough- coated  men,  who 
alwajs  seem  the  first  to  be  apprehensive  I 
The  request  to  «<  put  down  that  window  "  is  al- 
most sure  to  follow  a  moment  or  two  of  fresh 
air.  in  vain  have  rows  of  ventilators  been  put 
in  the  top^  of  Some  of  the  cars,  for  conductors 
and  passengers  are  both  of  one  mind,  that  these 
ventilators  are  inlets  of  danger,  and  must  be 
kept  carefully  closed. 

Railroad  travelling  in  America  is  systemati- 
cally, and  one  would  think  carefully,  arranged 
BO  as  to  violate  every  possible  law  of  health. 
The  old  rule  to  keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet 
warm  is  precisely  reversed.  A  red  hot  stove 
heats  the  tipper  stratum  of  air  to  oppression, 
while  a  stream  of  cold  air  is  constantly  circula- 
ting about  the  lower  extremities.  The  most  in- 
digestible and  unhealthy  substanoes  conceiv- 
able are  generally  sold  in  the  cars  or  at  way- 
stations  for  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the 
ttjtnaeh.  Ri rely  can  a  traveller  obtain  so  in- 
nocent a  thing  as  a  plain,  good  sandwich  of 
bread  and  meat,  while  pie,  cake,  doughnuts, 
and  all  other  culinary  atrocities,  are  almost 
forced  upon  him  at  every  stopping- place.  In 
Prance,  England  and  Germany  the  railroad  cars 
are  perfectly  ventilated ;  the  feet  are  kept 
warm  by  fiat  cases  filled  with  hot  water  and 
severed  with  carpet,  and  answering  the  doiAle 


purpose  of  warming  the  feet,  and  diffusing  an 
agreeable  temperature  through  the  car,  wlthoal 
burning  away  the  vitality  of  the  air;  while 
the  arrangements  at  the  refreshment  rooms, 
provide  for  the  passenger  as  wholesome  and 
well-served  a  meal  of  healthy,  nutritious  food  as 
could  be  obtained  in  any  home  circle. 

What  are  we  to  infer  concerning  the  home 
habits  of  a  nation  of  men,  who  so  resignedly 
allow  their  bodies  to  be  poisoned  and  maltreat- 
ed in  travelling  over  such  an  extent  of  tcrri-: 
tory  as  is  covered  by  our  railroad  lines  ?  Does 
it  not  show  that  foul  air  and  improper  food 
are  too  much  matters  of  course  to  excite  atten- 
tion ?  As  a  writer  in  "  The  Nation  "  has  lately 
remarked,  it  is  simply  and  only  because  the 
American  nntion  like  to  have  unventilated  car8| 
and  to  be  fed  on  pie  and  coffee  at  stopping- 
places,  that  nothing  better  is  known  to  our 
travellers  ;  if  there  were  any  marked  dislike  of 
such  a  state  of  things  on  the  part  of  the  people 
it  would  not  exist.  We  have  wealth  enough, 
and  enterprise  enough,  and  ingenuity  enough, 
in  our  American  nation,  to  compass  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  any  end  that  really  seems  to  us  de- 
sin^ble.  An  army  was  improvised  when  an 
army  was  wanted, — and  an  army  more  perfectly 
equipped,  more  bountifully  fcd^  than  so  great  a 
body  of  men  ever  was  before.  Hospitals,  Sani- 
tarv  Commissions,  and  Christian  Commissions, 
all  arose  out  of  the  simplo  conviction  of  the 
American  people  that  they  must  arise.  If  the 
American  peeple  were  equally  convinced  that 
foul  air  was  a  poison, — that  to  have  cold  feet 
and  hot  heads  was  to  invite  an  attack  of  illness, 
— that  maple-sugar,  pop- corn,  peppermint  candy, 
pie,  doughnuts,  and  peanuts  are  not  diet  for 
reasonable  beings, — they  would  have  railroad 
accommodations  very  different  from  those  now 
in  existence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  foul  air  of  court- 
rooms. What  better  illustration  could  be  given 
of  the  utter  contempt  with  which  the  laws  of 
bodily  health  are  treated,  than  the  condition  of 
these  places  ?  Our  lawyers  are  highly  educated 
men.  They  have  been  through  high- school 
and  college  training,  they  have  learned  the  pro- 
perties of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  oarbonio-aoid 
eas,  and  have  seen  a  mouse  die  under  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  and  of  course  they  know  that 
foul  unventilated  rooms  are  bad  for  the  health  ; 
and  yet  generation  after  generation  of  men  so 
taught  and  trained  will  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  in  rooms  notorious  for  their  close 
and  impure  air,  without  so  muoh  as  an  attempt 
to  remedy  the  evil.  A  well-ventilated  court- 
room is  a  four-leaved  clover  among  court  rooms. 
Foung  men  are  constantly  losing  their  health 
at  the  bar:  lung  diseases,  dyspepsia,  follow  them 
up,  gradually  sapping  their  vitality.  Some  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession  have 
actually  fallen  dead  as  they  stood  pieading|— 
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yiotims  of  the  fearful  pressure  of  poisonons  and 
beated  air  upon  the  excited  brain.  The  deaths 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Portland,  uncle  of  our 
present  Chief  Justice,  and  of  Ezekiel  Webster, 
the  brother  of  our  great  statesman,  are  memor- 
able examples  of  the  calamitous  effects  of 
the  errors  dwelt  upon  ;  and  jet,  strange  to  say, 
nothing  efficient  is  done  to  mend  these  errors, 
and  give  the  body  an  equal  chance  with  the 
mind  in  the  pressure  of  the  world's  affairs. 

But  churches,  lecture-rooms  and  vestries, 
and  all  buildings  devoted  especially  to  the  good 
of  the  soul,  are  equally  witness  of  the  mind's 
disdain  of  the  body's  needs,  and  the  body's  con- 
sequent revenge  upon  the  soul.  In  how  many 
of  these  places  has  the  question  of  a  thorough 
provision  of  fresh  air  been  even  considered  ? 
People  would  never  think  of  bringing  a  thou- 
sand persons  into  a  desert  place,  and  keeping 
them  there,  without  making  preparations  to  feed 
them.  Bread  and  butter,  potatoes  and  meat, 
must  plainly  be  found  for  them;  but  a  thou- 
sand human  beings  are  put  into  buildings  to 
remain  a  given  number  of  hours,  and  no  one 
asks  the  question  whether  means  exist  for  giv- 
ing each  one  the  quantum  of  fresh  air  needed 
for  his  circulation,  and  these  thousand  victims 
will  consent  to  be  slowly  poisoced,  gasping, 
sweating,  getting  red  in  the  face,  with  confused 
and  sleepy  brains,  while  a  minister,  with  a 
yet  redder  face  and  a  more  oppressed  brain, 
Struggles  and  wrestles,  through  the  hot,  seeth- 
ing vapors,  to  make  clear  to  them  the  mysteries 
of  faith.  How  many  churches  are  there 
'  that  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year  are 
never  ventilated  at  all,  except  by  the  accident- 
al opening  of  doors  ?  The  foul  air  generated 
by  one  ocmgregation  is  locked  up  by  the  sex- 
ton for  the  use  of  the  next  assembly  ;  and 
so  gathers  and  gathers  from  week  to  week, 
and  month  to  month,  while  devout  persons  up- 
braid themselves,  and  are  ready  to  tear  their 
hair,  because  they  always  feel  stupid  and  sleepy 
in  church.  *  *  *  * 


(To  b«  oontlnaed.) 
■  *m  I 


FAIT&. 

Restless,  and  ofc  conplaiaiog,  on  fais  bed 

TosBed  a  fair  child,  as  burned  along  hia  veint 
The  fire  of  fever  wiih  consuming  pains  ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  rei-ed  his  head 

Prom  the  hot  pillow,  and  beaeefbinur,  said — 
<*  Water  1  oh,  give  me  wAterl"  By  his  side 

The  healer  stood,  and  tenderly  replied  : 
"  Wait  yet  abwile,  this  potion  take  instead.** 
«*  No,"  cried  the  child,  "  'tis  poison,  and  will  kill.*' 
His  father  took  the  cup—*'  My  son,  be  sure 
This  is  a  nanseons  dtiinght,  bat  it  may  cnre; 

Will  my  boy  drink  it?"— Then  said  h^  "I  will— 
^  I'm  not  afraid  'tis  poison  now — I  know 
Thon  would'st  not  give  it,  father,  were  it  so," 

Oh,  trnstinfi:  childhood  I  I  wonld  learn  of  thee 
This  lesson  of  pure  Faith,  and  to  my  heart 
So  bind  it,  that  it  never  may  depart ; — 

Therefore,  sbalt  thou  henceforth  my  teacher  be, 
For  in  thy  perfect  trust  the  sin  I  see 
Of  our  own  doubts  and  fears.    The  cup  of  lift*, 
Drustged  with  the  bitterness  of  tears  and  strife, 

Shall  I  not  drink  It  when  'tis  proffered  me? 

Yw— for  'tis  mingled  by  a  Father's  hand. 

And  giVen  in  love — for,  rightly  understood, 
Trials  ajid  pains  tend  ever  to  oar  good, 

Healing  the  soul  that  for  the  better  land 

Thirsts  with  a  deathless  longing  I  Welcome  pain, 
Whose  end  is  bliss  and  ererlasting  gain. 

W.  H.  BuaLBiea. 


«•»- 


IS  THT  PATH  LONELT  ? 

Is  thy  path  lonely  ?    Fear  it  not,  for  He 

Who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall  is  goardiDg.thea ; 

And  not  a  star  shines  o'er  thy  bead  by  night, 

But  He  hath  known  that  it  will  reach  thy  sight ; 

And  not  a  joy  can  beautify  thy  lot, 

But  tells  thee  still  that  thon  art  nnforgot 

Nay ,  not  a  grief  can  darken,  or  surprise 

Swell  in  thy  heart,  or  dim  with  tears  thy  eyes, 

But  it  is  sent  in  mercy,  and  io  love. 

To  bid  thy  helplessness  seek  strength  above. 


"  DESPISE  NOT  THE  DAY   OF   SMALL  THINGS.'* 

'Tis  little  by  little  the  bee  fills  her  cell. 

And  little  by  little  a  man  sinks  a  well ; 

^is  little  by  little  a  bird  builds  her  nest. 

By  littles  a  forest  in  verdure  is  drest ; 

Tis  little  by  little  great  volumes  are  made. 

By  littles  a  mountain  on  level  is  laid  ; 

'TIS  little  by  little  an  ocean  is  filled. 

And  little  by  little  a  city  we  build  ; 

'Tis  little  by  little  an  ant  gets  her  store, 

Bvery  little  we  add  to  a  little  makes  more ; 

Step  by  step  we  walk  miles,  and  we  sew,  stitch  by 

stitch. 
Word  by  word  we  read  books,  cent  by  cent  we  grow 

rich; 
Little  rills  make  great  rivers,  an  acorn  an  oak. 
We  tunnel  by  inches,  fell  trees  stroke  by  stroke. 

To  speak  to  the  purpose^  one  must  speak  with 
a  purpose. 


EXTRAOT   FROM   *' SELF-HELP. 

Perhaps  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Lee,  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew,  at  Cambridge,  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  modem 
times  of  the  power  of  perseverance  and  resolute 
purpose  in  working  out  an  honorable  career  in 
literature.  He  received  his  education  at  a 
charity  school  at  Lognor,  near  Shrewsbury, 
but  so  little  distiDguished  himself  there,  that 
his  master  pronounced  him  to  be  one  of  the 
dullest  boys  that  ever  passed  through  his  hands. 
He  was  put  apprentice  .to  a  oarpepter,  and 
worked  at  that  trade  until  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood. To  occupy  his  leisure  hours  he  took  to 
reading;  and,  some  of  the  books, containing 
Latin  quotations,  he.  became  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining what  they  meant.  He  bought  a  Latin 
Grammar,  and  proceeded  to  learn  Latin.  Aa 
Stone,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  gardener,  said, 
long  before,  '*  Docs  one  need  to  know  anything 
more  than  tbe  twenty- four  letters,  in  order  to 
learn  everything  else  that  one  wishes  f"  Lee 
rose  early  and  hat  up  late,  and  he  succeeded  is 
mastering  the  Latin  before  hia  apprenticeship 
was   out.     Whilst   working  one   day  in  soiue 
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plaee  of  worabipy  a  copy  of  a  Qreak  TesUment 
fell  in  his  way,  and  he  was  immediately  filled 
with  the  dusire  to  learn  this  language  too.  He 
leoordingly  sold  some  of  his  Latin  books,  and 
purchased  a  Greek  Grammcr  and  Lexicon.  He 
took  pleasure  in  learning,  and  he  soon  learned 
the  languafj^.  Then  he  sold  his  Greek  books, 
and  boaght  Hebrew  ones,  and  learned  that 
laognage,  unasaisted  by  any  instructor,  without 
aoy  hope  of  fame  or  reward,  but  simply  follow- 
bg  the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  next  proceeded 
to  master  the  Ghaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan 
dialects.  Bat  his  studies  began  to  tell  upon 
his  health,  and  broueht  on  disease  in  his  ejes 
through  his  long  night  watchings  with  his 
books.  Having  laid  them  aside  for  a  time  and 
recoTcred  his  health,  he  went  on  with  his  daily 
work.  His  character  as  a  tradesman  being 
excellent,  his  business  improved,  and  his  means 
enabled  him  to  marry^  which  he  did  when 
twenty-eight  years  old.  He  deternfined  now 
to  devote  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
family,  and  to  renounce  his  luxury  of  book- 
learning;  accordingly  he  sold  all  his  books. 
He  might  have  continued  a  working  carpenter 
til  his  life,  had  not. the  chest  of  tools  upon 
which  he  depended  for  subsistence  been  con- 
Bomed  by  fire,  and  destitution  stared  him  in  the 
fiife.  He  was  too  poor  to  buy  new  tools,  so  he 
bethought  him  of  teaching  children  their  let- 
ters; a  profession  requiring  the  least  possible 
capital.  But  though  he  had  mastered  many 
laogoages,  he  was  so  defective  in  the  common 
braoehes  of  knowledge,  that  at  first  he  could 
Dot  teach  them.  Besolute  of  purpose,  however, 
he  assiduously  set  to  work,  and  taught  himself 
arithmetic  and  writing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  able  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  these 
branches  to  little  children.  His  unaffected, 
simple,  and  beautiful  character  gradually  at- 
tracted friends,  and  the  acquirements  of  the 
*^  learned  carpenter '^  became  bruited  abroad. 
Dr.  Scott,  a  neighboring  clergyman,  obtained 
for  him  the  appointment  of  master  of  a  charity- 
school  in  Shrewsbury,  and  introduced  him  to  a 
distinguished  Oriental  scholar.  These  friends 
supplied  him  with  books,  and  Lee  successively 
mastered  the  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Hindostanee 
languages*  He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
while  on  permanent  duty  in  the  local  militia 
of  the  c6uoty,  gradually  acquiring  greater 
proficiency  jn  Jaoguages.  At  length  his  kind 
patron,  Dr.  Scott,  enabled  him  to  enter  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge;  and  after  a  course  of 
8tndy,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  mathematical  acquirements,  a  vacancy  oo 
ourriog  in  the  professorship  of  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  he  was  worthily  elected  to  fill  the 
honorable  office.  Besides  ably  performrng  his 
duties  as  a  professor,  he  voluntarily  gave  much 
of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  missionaries 
going  forth  to  preach  the  GoJ«pel  to  eastern 


tribes  in  their  own  tongue.  He  also  made  trans* 
lations  of  the  Bible  in  several  Asiatic  dialects  ; 
and  having  mastered  the  New  Zealand  tongue, 
he  arranged  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  for 
two  New  Zealand  Chiefs  who  were  then  in 
England,  which  books  are  now  in  daily  use  in 
the  New  Zealand  schools.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  remarkable  history  of  Dr.  Samuel  Lee ;  and 
it  is  but  the  .counterpart  of  many  similarly  in- 
structive examples  of  the  power  of  persever- 
ance in  self  culture,  as  displayed  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  literary 
and  scientific  men. 

There  are  many  more  illustrious  names  which 
might  be  cited  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  com- 
mon  saying  that  ^^  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn." 
Even  at  advanced  years  men  can  do  much,  if 
they  will  determine  on  making  a  beginning. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  did  not  begin  the  study  of 
science  until  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  Franklin  was  fifty  before  he  fully 
entered  upon  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Dryden  and  Scott  were  not  known  as  authors 
until  each  was  in  his  fortieth  year.  Boccaccio 
was  thirty- five  when  he  entered  upon  his 
literary  career,  and  Alfieri  was  forty-six  when 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Greek.  Dr.  Arnold 
learnt  German  at  an  advanced  age,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  Niebuhr  in  the  original; 
and  in  like  manner  James  Watt,  when  about 
forty,  while  working  at  hi^  trade  of  en  instru- 
ment-maker in  Glasgow,  learnt  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  to  enable  him  to  peruse  the 
valuable  works  on  mechanical  philosophy  in 
these  languages.  Robert  Hall  was  once  found 
lying  upon  the  floor,  racked  by  pain,  learning 
Italian  in  his  old  age,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  parallel  drawn  by  Macaulay  between 
Milton  and  Dante.  Handel  was  forty-eight 
before  he  publii^thed  any  of  his  great  works.  In- 
deed hundreds  of  instances  might  be  given  of 
men  who  stuck  out  an  entirely  new  path,  and 
successfully  entered  on  new  studies,  at  a  com- 
paratively advanced  time  of  life.  None  but 
the  frivolous  or  the  indolent  will  say,  ''  I  am 
too  old  to  learn.'' 

And  here  we  would  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  it  is  not  men  of  genius  wha  move 
the  world,  and  take  the  lead  in  it,  but  mon  of 
steadfastness,  purpose,  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try. Notwithstanding  the  many  curious  stories 
which  have  been  told  about  the  infancj  of  men 
of  genius,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  early 
cleverness  is  no  teat  whatever  of  the  height  to 
which  the  grown  man  will  reach.  Precocity  is 
quite  as  often  a  symptom  of  disease  as  an  in- 
dication of  intellectual  vigor  in  youth.  What 
becomes  of  all  the  "  remarkably  clever  chil- 
dren?" Where  are  all  the  duxes  and  prize 
boya?  Trace  them  through  life,  and  it  will 
often  be  found  that  the  dull  boy9,  who  were 
invariably  beaten  at  school,  have  shot  ahead  of 
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tbem.  The  clever  boys  are  rewarded,  but  the 
prizes  which  they  gain  by  their  greater  qaick- 
ness  and  facility,  rarely  prove  of  service  to  them. 
What  ought  rather  to  be  rewarded  is,  the  en- 
deavor, the  struggle,  and  the  obedience ;,  for  it 
is  the  youth  who  does  his  best,  though  endowed 
with  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers,  that  ought 
above  all  others  be  encouraged. 

An  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  on 
the  subject  of  illustrious  dunces, — dull  boys, 
but  brilliant  men.  We  have  room,  however, 
for  only  a  few  instances.  Pietro  di  Cortona, 
the  painter,  was  thought  so  stupid  that  he  was 
nicknnmed  "Ass's  Head*'  when  a  boy;  and 
Tomaso  Guidi  was  generally  known  as  ''heavy 
Tom"  (Massoccio  Tomasaccio,)  though  by  dili- 
gende  he  afterwards  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  eminence.  Newton,  when  at  school, 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  lowermost  form  but 
one.  The  boy  above  Newton  having  kicked 
him,  the  dunce  showed  his  pluck  by  challenging 
him  to  a  fight,  and  beat  him.  Then  he  set  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  determined  also  to 
vanquish  his  antagonist  as  a  scholar,  which  he 
did,  rising  to  the  top  of  his  class.  Many  of 
our  graatest  divines  have  been  anything  but 
precocious.  Isaac  Barrow,  when  a  boy  at  the 
Charterhouse  School,  was  notorious  chiefly  for 
his  strong  temper,  pugnacious  habits,  and  pro- 
verbial idleness  as  a  scholar;  and  he  caused 
such  grief  to  his  parents,  that  his  father  used 
to  say  that  if  it  pleased  Gad  to  take  from  him 
any  of  his  children,  he  hoped  it  night  be  Isaac, 
the  least  promising  of  them  all.  Adam  Clarke, 
when  a  boy,  was  proclaimed  by  his  father  to  be 
^*  a  grievoufi  dunce;"  though  he  could  roll  large 
stones  abnut.  Dean  Swift,  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  pure  English,  was  "plucked"  at 
Dublin  University,  and  only  obtained  his  recom- 
mendation to  Oxford  **  speciali  gratia."  The 
well'known  Dr.  Chalmer?*  and  Dr.  Cook  were 
boys  together  at  the  parish  school  of  St.  An- 
drew's; and  they  were  found  so  stupid  and 
mischievous,  that  the  master,  irritated  beyond 
measure,  dismissed  them  both  as  incorrigible 
dunces. 

The  brilliant  Sheridan  showed  so  little  ca- 
pacity as  a  boy,  that  he  was  presented  to  a 
tutor  by  his  mother  with  the  complimentary  ac- 
companiment, that  he  was  an  incorrigible  dunce. 
Walter  Scott  was  all  but  a  dunce  when  a  boy, 
always  much  readier  for  a  "  bicker,"  than  apt 
at  his  lessons.  At  the  Edinburgh  University, 
Professor  Dalzell  pronounced  upon  him  the 
eeiitence  that  **  Dunce  he  was,  and  dunce  he 
would  remain."  Chattertfm  was  returned  on 
his  mother's  hands  as  "  a  fool,  of  whom  nothing 
could  be  made."  Barns  was  a  dull  boy,  jrood 
only  at  athletic  ezercisee.  Goldsmith  spoke  of 
himself  as  a  plant  that  flowered  late.  Alfieri 
left  college  no  wiser  than  he  entered  it,  and 
did  not  begin  the  studies  by  which  he  distio- 


guished  himself,  until  he  had  run  over  half 
Europe.  Robert  Clive  was  a  dunce,  if  not  a 
reprobate,  when  a  youth ;  but  always  full  of 
energy,  even  in  badness.  His  family,  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him,  shipped  him  off  to  Madras ; 
and  he  lived  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  British 
power  in  India.  Napoleon  and  Wellington  were 
both  dull  boys,  not  distinguishing  themselves  io 
any  way  at  school.  Of  tho  former  the  Duchess 
d'Abrautes  says,  '*  he  had  good  health,  but  was 
in  other  respects  like  other  boys.''  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  was  another  illus- 
trious dunce,  learning  next  to  nothing  during 
the  seven  years  that  he  was  at  school.  Steph- 
enson, as  a  youth,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for 
his  skill  at  putting  and  wrestling,  and  attention 
to  his  work.  The  brilliant  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  no  cleverer  than  other  boys;  his  teacher, 
Davies  Gilbert,  said  of  him,  <'  while  he  was 
with  me.  |  could  not  discern  the  faculties  by 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished."  In* 
deed,  he  himself  in  after-life  considered  it  for- 
tunate that  he  had  been  left  to  *'  enjoy  so  much 
idleness  "  at  school.  Watt  was  a  dull  scholar, 
notwithstanding  the  pretty  stories  told  about 
his  precocity;  but  he  was,  what  was  better, 
patient  and  perseverant,  and  it  was  by  that 
means,  and  by  his  carefully  cultivated  inven- 
tiveness, that  he  was  enabled  to  perfect  his  steam 


engine. 


What  Dr.  Arnold  said  of  boys  is  equally  true 
of  men, — that  the  difference  between  one  boy 
and  another  consists  not  so  much  in  talent  as  in 
energy.  Given  perseverance,  and  energy  soon 
becomes  habitual.  Provided  the  dunce  has 
persistency  and  application,  he  will  inevitably 
head  the  cleverer  fellow  without  these  qualities. 
Slow  but  sure,  wins  the  race.  It  is  persever- 
ance that  explains  how  the  position  of  boys  at 
school  is  so  often  reversed  in  real  life ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  not«  how  some  who  were  then  so 
clever  have  since  become  so  common  place ; 
whilst  others,  dull  boys,  of  whom  nothing  was 
expected,  slow  in  their  faculties  but  sure  in 
their  pace,  have  assumed  the  position  of  leaders 
of  men.  The  author  of  this  book,  when  a  boy, 
stood  in  the  same  class  with  one  of  the  greatest 
of  dunces.  One  teacher  after  another  had  tried 
his  skill  upon  him  and  failed.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment, the  fool's  cap,  coaxing,  and  earnest 
entreaty,  proved  alike  fruitless.  Sometimes 
the  experiment  was  tried^  of  putting  him  at 
the  top  of  his  class,  aud  it  was  curious  to  note 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  gravitated  to  the 
inevitable  bottom,  like  a  lump  of  lead  passing 
thri>ugh  quicksilver.  The  youth  was  given  up 
by  many  teachers  as  an  incorrigible  dunce, — 
one  of  them  pronounced  him  to  be  "a  stupend- 
ous bo8by."  Yet,  slow  though  he  was,  this 
dunce  had  a  sort  of  dull  energy  of  purpose  io 
him,  which  grew  with  his  muscles  and  his  man- 
hood ;  and,  stritnge  to  say^  when  he  at  length 
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etme  to  take  part  io  the  praotioal  basinesa  of  life, 
h«was  foaod  heading  mostof  his  Bohool  oompan- 
k»8,  and  efeDtuaUjr  left  the  greater   number 
of  them  far  behind.    The  last  time  the  author 
heard  of  him,  he  was  ohief  magistrate  of  his 
aatiTO  town.     The  tortoise  in  the  right  road 
will  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong.     It  matters  not 
though  a  joath  be  slow,  if  he  bat  be  diligent. 
Qaickness  of  parts  may  even  prove  a  defect, 
inasmneh  as  the  boj  who  learns  readilj  will 
often  forget  qnite  as  readilj ;  and  aUo  beoaase 
he  finds  no  need  of  onltiTatiug  that  quality  of 
application  and  perseverance  which  the  slower 
path   is   compelled  to    exercise,  and  which 
\   proves  so  valuable  an  element  in  the  formation 
of  every  eharaeter.     Davy  said,  "  What  I  am 
I  have  made  myself ;"  and  the  same  holds  true 
uiiversally.     The  highest  culture  is  not  ob- 
tuned  from  teachers  when  at  school  or  college, 
•0  mach  as  by  our  own  diligent  self-edueation 
when  we  have  become  men.     Hence  parents 
need  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  see  their 
children's  talents  forced  into  bloom.    Let  them 
watch  and  wait  patiently,  letting  good  example 
and  quiet^  training  do  their  work,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  Providence.  I^et  them  see  to  it  that 
the  youth  is  provided,  by  free  exercise  of  bis 
bodily  powers,  with  a  full  stock  of  physical 
health;  set  him  fairly  on  the  road  of  self- cul- 
ture ;  carefully  train  his  habits  of  application 
and   perseverance;  and  as  he  grows  older,  if 
the  nght|  stuff  be  in  him,  he  will   be  enabled 
vigorously  and  effectively  to  cultivate  himself. 

FhMD  the  Leiaarv  Hoor. 
A   raw  WORDS  ABOUT  SCUOOL  FEB8. 

Like  most  things  that  can  neither  be  eaten 
nor  subjected  to  material  handling,  the  educa- 
tional art  is  apt  t>»  be  considerably  undervalued 
in  the  market.  It  is  one  of  the  many  things 
not  seen,  and  never  thoroughly  laid  bold  of. 
When,  by  the  exercise  of  his  physical  powers, 
a  man  builds  a  house;  or,  by  the  use  of  his 
mental  and  physical  ones,  he  produces  a  book, 
the  world  is  willing  in  eertain  oases  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  result 
of  his  industry  is  tangible;  it  has  a  certain 
value,  and  passes  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  form 
of  a  onrrency.  But  there  is  no  material  and 
}  tangible  sign  by  which  the  achievements  of  the 
schoolmaster  may  be  duly  estimated.  Let  those 
who  believe  that  the  profits  of  teachers  are  un- 
reasonably great  take  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster 
having  twenty  pupils,  each  paying  £35  per  ao- 
nnm.  This  will  yield  him  an  income  of  £700. 
The  expenses  will  be — for  the  board  of  pupils, 
at  £16  a  year  each,  £t20;  rent,  rates,  and 
taxes,  say  £80;  salaries  of  two  tutors,  £80; 
board  of  ditto,  JS40;  wages  of  three  servants, 
£^0,  and  board  of  ditto,  £60,  independently 
of  many  individual  expenses,  bad  debts,  and 
Interest  upon  capital  employed.     The  net  in- 


come, therefore,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  J6I50  a  year,  a  sum  that  every  reasonable 
person  must  consider  very  moderate.  Let 
grumblers  examine  facts  and  then  state  whether 
they  coudider  the  general  scholastic  fees  of  the 
present  day  too  high.  If  persons  will  send  their 
sons  to  private  schools,  and  require  them  to  be 
properly  fed,  decently  lodged,  and  efficiently 
taught,  it  follows  that  they  must  pay  more  than 
mere  out-of-pocket  expenses.  They  must^ 
moreover,  take  into  consideration  the  *'  wear  and 
tear"  of  the  master  and  mistress,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  those  persons  upon  whom  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  turning  out  a  reputable  article  in  the 
way  of  a  finished  scholar.  There  is  reputation 
and  '  prestige,  too,  to  be  considered,  just  as 
speciality  is  valued  in  matters  of  pure  basin'ess. 
A  man  who  has  made  a  name  in  the  scholastic 
world  has  a  right  to  set  upon  that  name  its  due 
value,  and  to  regulate  his  tariff  of  charges  ac* 
cordingly.  He  may  consider  himself  as  in  some 
sense  the  dispenser  of  a  patented  article,  which 
bears  an  exceptional  price,  and  to  the.  perfection 
of  whioh  he  has,  perhtps,  devoted  the  best 
years  of  a  busy  life.  If  he  make  a  profit  of 
)  £500  a  year  by  it,  he  is  only  doing  what  the 
skilful  physician,  the  able  pleader,  and  the  suo- 
cessful  artist  are  also  doing;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  in  cases  where  exceptional  high 
prices  are  paid,  something  better  than  the 
average  is  got  for  the  money. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
best  education  is  to  be  procured  in  the  most 
expensive    schools.      Indeed,   where    general 
tuition  is  required,  the  contrary  u  frequently 
the  case,      in    an   establishment   where   the 
charges  are  high,  the  number  of  pupils  is  ''lim- 
ited and  select,'*  and  the  domestic  expenses  are 
great,  while  the  outlay  for  teachers  is  too  small. 
The   proprietor  is  generally  a   man   of  high 
classical  or  mathematical  attainments,  who  by 
himself  is  enabled  to  impart  thorough  tuition  in 
the  subject  that  is  his  speciality.     The  more 
general  branches  of  study  are,  however,  neg- 
lected, inasmuch  as  the  income  of  the  school 
will  not  admit  of  a  proper  number  of  tutors 
being  employed.  If  special  training,  or  superior 
association,  be  not  required,  there  is  not  any- 
thing gained   by  youths  being  placed  under 
expensive  tutors.     It  may  often  happen  that 
the  best  general  training  is  to  be  procured  in  a 
school  where  the  terms  are  moderate,  the  pupils 
numerous,  and  a  large  staff  of  masters  reside  on 
the  premises.     Tuition  by  visiting  professors 
has  not  the  same  advantages,  except  in  special 
branches,  and  for  advanced  pupils  who  can  be 
trusted  to  exert  themselves  during  the  long  in- 
tervals between  their  visits.     Parenta  are  too 
apt  to  consider  that,  where  the  principal  devotes 
all  his  time  to  tuition,  the  boys  will  turn  out 
better  scholars  than  where  assistants  are  em- 
ployed.    Such,  however,  ia  not  the  case.    A 
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head  master  mnj  be  a  very  gifted  man,  but  a 
bad  teacher;  and  when  be  descends  to  teach 
minor  subjects,  his  pupils  may  gain  less  know- 
ledge than  they  would  from  a  person  of  mediocre 
attainments,  who  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
instruction  of  not  more  than  two  branches. 
Subdivision  of  labor  is  as  necessary  in  teaching 
as  in  every  handicraft ;  and  one  or  two  masters 
Can  very  rarely  be  competent  to  undertake  the 
whole  range  of  studies. 

MAQNEBIUU. 

The  metal  magnesium  is  now  extensively 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  Europe.  As 
we  have  large  quantities  of  the  native  car- 
bonate in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  England  in 
this  article.  Various  methods  are  used  in  its 
production  :  600  parts  chloride  of  magnesium, 
100  parts  fused  chloride  of  sodium  (or  better, 
a  mixture  of  7  parts  chToride  of  sodium  and  6 
parts  chloride  of  potassium,)  100  parts  pure 
pulverized*  fluorspar  are  to  be  intimately 
mixed,  and  to  th^  mass  100  parts  sodium 
in  fragments  added,  and  the  mixture  projected 
into  a  hot  crucible  and  covered.  Af^er  the 
first  energetic  decomposition  has  passed,  the 
fused  mass  must  be  stirred.  The  magnesium 
will  be  gathered  io  globules,  and  can  easily  be 
separated  from  the  slag.  It  is  afterward  puri- 
fied by  downward  distillation.  The  metal  can 
be  drawn  into  fine  wire,  and  is  now  extensively 
used  as  a  source  of  light  in  photography.  Two 
ounces  of  magnesium  will  produce  a  light  dur- 
ing ten  hours  equal  to  that  afforded  by  74 
Btearine  candles,  of  5  to  the  pound,  consuming 
20  pounds  of  stearine. 

The  Boston  Magnesium  Company  produce 
the  metal  in  quantities,  and  some  enterprising 
photographer  ought  to  take  pictures  cheaply  at 
night.  By  means  of  the  magnesium  light  the 
drawing-rooms  of  private  houses,  with  the 
family  sitting  around  the  table  reading  or  with 
their  work,  a  family  group  can  readily  be  taken. 
For  microscopic  photographs  the  magnesium 
wire  is  more  available  than  the  sun,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  always  ready. 

It  has  been  finely  said  by  Dr.  Smith,  '*  tliat 
of  all  the  arts  to  which  a  man  can  apply  him- 
self, the  most  excellent  and  important  is  the 
right  ordering  of  his  own  life." 
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FIFTT-FITE  BUBMARTN£  0ABI.K8. 

The  Atlantic  cable  is  the  fifty-fifth  deep  sea 
line  now  in  working  order.  The  oldest  line  is 
that  from  Dover  to  Calais,  twenty-seven  miles 
long,  which  was  laid  in  1851,  and  has,  there- 
fore, been  in  operation  for  fifteen  years.  The 
line  from  Dover  to  Ostend  has  been  worked  for 
thirteen  years.  A  cable  was  laid  from  Corsica 
to  Tuscany  ten  months  ago. 


The  foll6wing  is  a  list  of  the  lines  now  in  op< 
eration : 
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a  § 

a    a 
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Laid.  

851— Dover  to  Oalais 27 

863 — Denmark — across  the  Belt...     18 

853 — Dover  to  OBtend - 80J 

863— Frith  of  Forth 6 

853 — Portpatrick  to  Donaghadee    25 

853 — AoroBt  River  Tay 2 

854— Portpatrick  to  Whitehead....    27 

854-^wedeD  to  Denmark 12 

864 — Italy  to  Gorsicft 110 

854 — Corsica  to  Sardinia.. 10 

865— Egypt 10 

856— Italy  to  Sicily 6 

866 — St.  of  Canso  to  Gape  Breton      IJ 

857 — Across  Norway  Fiords. 49 

857 — Across  Mouth  of  Danube....      3 

857 — Ceylon  to  India 30 

868— Italy  to  Sicily 8 

868 — ^Bogland  to  Holland 140 

858 — Bngland  to  Hanorer 280 

858 — Across  Norway  Fiords.. 16 

858— S.  Australia  to  King's  Isl'd  140 

858 — Ceylon  to  India. 30 

859— Alexandria 2 

869 — Bngland  to  Denmark. 368 

659— Sweden  to  Gothland 64 

859 — Folkestone  to  Boulogne 24 

859 — Across  the  Rivers  in  India..     10 

859— MnlU  to  Sicily 60 

859 — Bngland  to  Isle  of  Man 36 

869 — Sues  to  Jubal  Mand 220 

859— Jersey  to  Plrou,  France 21 

859 — ^Tasmania  to  Bass's  Straits..  240 

860 — Denmark — Great  Belt 28 

860 — Dacca  to  Pegu 116 

860 — Barcelona  to  Mabon 180 

860— 'Minorca  to  MHJorca.. 35 

860 — ^iTiaato  Majorca 74 

860— St.  Antonio  to  Iviaa 76  ^ 

861— Norway  across  Fiords.. 16 

861 — Toulon  to  Corsica 195 

861— Holyhead  to  Howth.. 64 

861 — Mnlia  to  Alexandria 1535 

861-*-Newbaven  to  Dieppe..... 80 

862— Pembroke  to  Wexford.. 63 

862— Frith  of  Forth 6 

862— Bogland  to  Hollaed.... 130 

862 — Across  River  Tay 2 

863— Sardinia  to  Sicily 243 

863— Persian  Gulf. .....1450 

863— Otranto  to  Avlona 60 

865— LaCalle  to  Biserte 97( 

865 — Sweden  to  Prnssia 55 

865 — Blserte  to  Marsala 164} 

866 — Corsica  to  Tuscany 66 

866 — Valentia  to  Newfoundland..  1866 
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ToUl  miles 8677 

Several  oahles  of  shorter  lengths,  not  in- 
oladed  in  this  table,  are  in  operation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  but  they  are  of  minor 
importanoe,  and  their  working  does  not  mate- 
riallj  affect  the  probabilitj  of  deep  sea  tele- 
graphy. 
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Boglaad,  Ireland^  and  Scotland  are  the  start- 
ing poinu  of  nineteen  of  the  whole  number  of 
sibmarine  linea.  Italy  has  three  ;  Norway  has 
laid  three  aoross  the  Fiords  since  1857  ;  France 
hts  two ;  Spain  haa  one^  and  India  two.  The 
Malta  and  Alexandria  line,  next  in  length 
(1,535  miles)  to  the  Atlantic  cable,  is  laid  in 
three  sections,  and  the  part  in  deep  water  has 
sever  caused  any  expense  for  repairs. — The 
Prtn* 
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aXYISW  OF  THB  WEATHER,  ao. 
aanvTB  month. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of 
tbe  34  hours, 

Baia  all  or  nearlj  all  day,... 

Claady,  without  storms....... 

Clear,  in  the  ordiuary  ac- 
oepiation  of  the  term, 


tsMPsaATirmB,  mAis,  dbaths, 
ac. 

Mean  temperature  of  7tb 
■lonth  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  daring  month, 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Raia  during  tbe  month, 

Deathf  daring  the  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  1865,  and  4  for  1866, 


1866. 


12  days. 
0     " 
7     " 

12  " 


31  " 


1865. 


77.80 

96  00 

60.50 

2.97 


deg. 


If 


in. 


2233 


1866. 


16  days. 
0  *< 
2       " 


14 


u 


31 


It 


1866. 


80.33  deg. 
99.26     " 
63.00     " 
a.52  in. 


2047 


▲▼•rage  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
7th  month  for  the  past  ieventy-Eeven 
years, • 

fligtieat  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period  (according  to  Peirce)! 793-1838 

Lowest    do.     do.    the  memorable  1816 


76.68  deg. 


81.00 
68.00 


u 


Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  believes 
tbe  week  fVom  the  12th  to  the  18th  to  be  the  hottest 
on  record,  and  famishes  tbe  following  maximum  for 
each  day: 


12tb, 
13tb, 
14th, 
15th, 
16th, 
I7ih, 
18tfa, 


91  degrees. 

96  " 

97  " 
94   " 

98  " 
99-25  « 
97-25  " 


He  also  gives  a  mem'^randa  of  the  maximum  for 
July,  1830,  from  tbe  16th  to  the  18th,  both  incluaWe, 
wherein  there  were  four  successive  dajs  reAcbed  a 
■laxlaana  of  95  degress,  one  96  degrees,  otu  97,  tbe 
balance  ranging  from  90  to  94}  degrees.  Tbis  was 
also  a  heated  term  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

While  the  heat  was  so  intense  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  16  h,  neighboring  cities  also  made  tbe  following 
records  : 

Baltimore,         •  96  to  100 

Allentown,        .  .  96  to  108 

Albany,  ...         100  to  104 

Boston,  94  to  100 

Kew  York,  80  to    94 

tataawsLTfliA,  8tb  mo.  4,  1866.        J.  H.  Bitia. 


ITEMS. 

Tbb  Atlantic  Gaels. — On  the  morniog  of  the 
28th  nit,  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Gable 
was  finallj  accomplished,  and  the  insulation  between 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  was  pro- 
nounced perfect,  despatches  being  hoorlj  received 
from  Earope,  at  Heart's  Gontent.  The  steamship 
Great  Eastern,  left  Sheerness  on  the  30th  ^f  6th 
mo.,  and  arrived  at  Beerhaven,  7th  mo.  5th.  The 
otber  steamers  joined  the  Great  Eastern  at  Beer- 
haven,  as  follows :  the  William  Gorry  and  Terrible 
on  tbe  6th  ;  tbe  Albany  on  tbe  7tb  and  tbe  Med- 
way  on  the  1 0th.  On  the  7th,  the  end  of  the  Irish 
shore  cable  was  landed  from  the  William  Gorry, 
and  at  2.30  the  next  morning  the  laying  was  suc- 
cessfully completed,  and  the  end  buried  in  ninety- 
foor  fatboms.  On  the  13th,  the  shore  end  was  con- 
nected to  the  main  cable  on  board  the  Great  Enstem, 
and  at  2.40  p.  m.  the  telegraph  fleet  started  for  New- 
foundland. The  weather  was  favorable  during  the 
whole  papsage,  which  was  fourteen  days.  The  dis- 
tance made  by  the  Great  Eastern  is  sixteen  hundred 
and  eigbty-six  miles;  tbe  lengtb  of  tbe  cable  is 
eighteen  bnndred  and  sixty-six  miles.  Tbe  Great 
Eastern  was  in  constant  communication  with  Valentia 
since  the  splice  was  mnde  on  tbe  13th  ult.,  and  daily 
received  news  from  Europe  which  was  posted  up 
outside  of  the  telegraph  office,  for  the  information  of 
all  on  board  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  signalled  to 
the  otber  ships.  The  telegraph  fleet  has  already 
sailed  for  tbe  spot  where  the  cable  was  lost  last 
year,  to  recover  the  end,  and  complete  a  second  line 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  and  then  the 
Uedway  will  proceed  to  lay  the  new  cable  across 
the  Gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence.  Tbe  process  of  splicing 
the  main  cable  with  the  shore  end  was  commencea 
as  soon  as  the  Great  Eistern  came  to  anchor.  The 
operation  was  performed  successfully,  and  dispatches 
were  instantly  sent  throughout  tbe  country,  announc- 
ing the  completion  of  the  event  which  joins  the  Old 
and  New  World. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  first  news 
despatches  received  by  the  Atlantic  Gable  in  1858 
and  1866  have  been  messages  of  peace.  The  dis- 
patch of  1858  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  Ghina.  The  one  by  the  New  Cable,  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Congratulatory  messages  have  been  received  and 
sent  between  the  two  continents. 

From  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

OsBORNS,  July  27,  1866. — To  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  G. — Tbe  Queen  con- 
gratulates the  President  on  the  successful  completion 
of  an  undertalcing  which  she  hopes  mny  serve  as  an 
additional  bond  of  union  between  4he  United  States 
and  England. 

PSBSIDBST  JOBSSOS'S  BBPLT. 

BxaouTivs  Massior,  Wasbimotos,  July  33,  11.86 
A.M,— To  her  Majetty,  tbe  Qneen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — The  Presideat 
of  the  United  States  acknowledges  with  profouad 
gratification  the  receipt  of  her  Majesty's  dispaleh, 
and  cordially  reciprocates  the  hope  that  the  cable 
which  now  unites  the  western  and  eastern  besi- 
spheres  may  serve  to  strengthen  and  to  perpetuate 
peace  and  unity  between  the  Government  of  Soglaad 
and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

Asoaaw  Joassoa. 

The  President's  message  to  the  Queen,  contaialeg 
•eveaty-seven  words,  was  passed  through  tbe  Au 
laatlc  cable  ia  eleven  minates,  and  delivered  to  tbe 
Queen  almast  immedialely. 

Daring  tbe  first  twelve  hoars  thai  tbe  liae  was 
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open,  four  thonsand  words  were  tranflmltted  across 
the  wires,  with  as  much  ease  as  on  an  ordinary  land 
ronte.  The  provisional  charges  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  through  ihe  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  are 
as  follows : 

From  aoj  telegraph  station  in  America  to  any 
telegraph  statloa  in  Great  Britain,  for  twenty  words 
or  Fes?,  including  address  of  seader  and  receiver, 
£20  ingold  ;  for  every  addifioniil  word  not  exceeding 
five  leUere,  20  shillings  sterling  per  word.  ^ 

Prom  any  telegraph  station  In  America  to  any 
telegraph  station  in  Earope,  for  twenty  words  or 
less,  including  the  address  of  the  sender  and  re- 
ceiver, £21  sterling  in  gold  ,*  and  for  every  additional 
word  not  exceeding  five  letters,  21  shillings  in  gold 
per  word. 

From  any  telegraph  station  in  Africa,  Asia  or 
India,  for  twenty  words  or  less,  including  the  ad- 
dress of  sender  and  receiver,  not  exceeding  in  all  one 
hundred  letters,  £25  sterling  in  gold  ;  and  for  every 
additional  word  not  excAediug  five  letters,  25  shil- 
lings per  word.  The  letters  in  all  words  after  the 
first  twenty  will  be  counted  and  divided  by  five ; 
each  five  or  fractional  remainder  will  be  charged  a 
word.  Messages  in  cypher  will  be  charged  double 
the  foregoing  rates.  All  figures  intended  for  trans 
mission  must  be  written  in  full  length,  and  will  be 
charged  as  words. 

Messages  destined  for  places  beyond  the  telegraphic 
■ystem  will  be  forwarded  by  mail. 

Five  attempts  have  b^en  made  to  lay  an  Atlantic 
Gable,  and  the  period  covered  by  the  different  ex- 
periments is  nine  years.  In  1857,  the  expedition 
failed  on  the  fifth  day  ;  the  first  expedition  of  1858 
was  abandoned  on  the  twentieth  day ;  the  second 
and  successful  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1858  oc- 
cupied eighteen  days,  including  the  run  to  mid -ocean 
for  splicing  the  Cable,  and  the  return  of  the  Aga- 
memnon to  Valentia  with  one-half  of  the  line; 
twenty-three  days  later,  the  cable  became  dumb.  The 
expedition  of  1865  failed,  by  the  breaking  of  the  ca- 
ble, on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Great  Eastern's  voyage. 
This  year  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  run  of  the 
great  ship  was  twenty  days. 

Dka-TH  or  John  Ross. — John  Ross,  the  well-knowu 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  naiion,  died  in  this  city  yes-- 
terday  evening.  Ross,  for  more  (ban  a  third  of  a 
century,  exercised  a  powerful  and  controlling  influ- 
ence, not  only  over  bis  own  people,  but  upon  all  the 
border  tribes.  He  was  a  man  of  great  political  sa- 
gacity, which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  so  long 
maintained  the  ascendancy  as  chief  of  bis  nation,  to 
which  place  he  was  elected  every  four  years,  a  place 
which  he  filled  when  the  Cherokee  people  went  from 
their  old  home  in  Arkansas,  into  1835.  He  married  a 
lady,  we  believe,  in  Delaware,  and  leaves  a  numer- 
ous family  connection.  Mr.  Ross  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  '*  full  blood  "  portion  of  the  nation,  and 
that  being  the  controlling  element  of  the  nation,  his 
ascendancy  was  always  secure.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence,  conversed  well,  bore  himself  with  dig- 
nity, and  used  a  pen  handsomely  and  with  force. 
He  was  a  politician  of  intense  ambition,  loved 
power,  and  his  opponents  aecused  him  of  uoscrupn- 
loQsness  in  securing  his  purposes.  When  the  war 
opened,  he  embarked  with  tbe  South,  carrying  with 
blm  tbe  most  of  the  full  bloody  of  his  nation  ;  but 
snbseqnenily  he  changed  front,  and  was  afterwards 
with  tbe  Union.  He  could  not  have  been  much  less 
than  sevenly- five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death. — National  ItUeUigmeer^  Auguii  2d, 
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FOB  SALE,  at  Ofllee  of  FHenda'  Int«nigenttr,  144  M.  flaveatk  8t 

At  ()09tt.  BfmaiL 

Journal  of  John  Comly $200  $240 

**          John  ^oolman 100  120 

**          Hugh  Jodge 100  1» 

DiscipIIna  of  PbUad«lphla  Yearly  Meeting .75  90 

Frienda*  Miscellany,  11  ToU 860  980 

Cobnrn'n  ftevlew >»••••  10  OB 

Works  of  Isaac  Penington 800  008 

Gonvamttions.  Ae.,  by  Tboa  Story 1  00  1  90 

History  of  Dt-laware  County 800  860 

T^tanient—Marot*s  Edition 100  140 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilaon T6  00 

Diiisertatii»n  un  Christian  Mioijrtry 60  00 

Law's  Address  to  tbe  Clergy 40  fiO 

KTenlngs  with  John  Woolnian 60  66 

The  Condliator 90  96 

Tbe  Children's  Friend 16  90 

Piiacllla  Cadwallader 60  OO 

Conversation  oo  tbe  Queries W  40 

SeimonbyWm.  Dfwsbury  (1688) 6  8 

Child's  Book  of  Nature>8  parts 2  66  8  00 

Kny's Header  and  D«flner~S  part8> •••• 86  106 

Winnowed  Wheat • 100  ISO 

DeTotional  Poetry,  Teatinionies  of  Tnith.  Treasory  of  Faela 
Poetry  Cards,  BngraTud  Forms  ot  Marriage  Cerdflcaiai,  fee.  As. 

JfllllOa  OOKLT. 

CHK8TEK  VALLKY  ACADKMY.-  Tbe  neat  term  of  this  la- 
stittttion  cummences  Oih  mo.  3d.,  I860.  Wbole  nnmber  ol 
pupils  la^t  year,  107, — 60  boarders  47  di^  pupils.  Send  Jbr  s 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor,  I  rineipal. 

84  lot  100. Cceitesviile.  Chester  Co^  Pa. 

THUS.  M.  SEBDS,  If  ATTBH,  4L  N.  2d  St.    Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  of  Frknd^  Hats,  ss 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  tbe  UatUng  bosineas. 
i  ^428.  55,  61200. 

KICNNETT  SQUAKIS  ACAOhMY.—A  B*)ardfng  School  ftr 
Yoang  Men  and  Boys  will  open  tbe  Ist  of  Tenth  mocth, 
IStfO,  and  continne  in  seesion  twenty- foar  weeks.  For  Circniars, 
Ice ,  address  the  Frineipal,  SwitniN  C.  SHoaTUoea,  a.B. 

7'i»t920. Kenuea  8qaare,  Caeatsr  On.,  fa. 

WM.  HSAOOOK,  General  ihirnSahinf  Undertaker,  Ko.l81lerth 
Ninth  Street-^A  general  asanrtment  of  ready-madeCofllii% 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  fUrnii^hed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "Fair  HUl"  Barlsl 
Ground, — Fnuerals,  and  ail  other  buaioeas  connected  with  tie 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Zll.  ly.  v  as  m  p. 

OMESTIC  dry  GOODS-^Always '  n  band,  a  large  aaadrtmeal 
of  Uomestic  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  uf  all  kinds  ami  of  tbe  Iwil 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grsd«a 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Piaiu ;  Claicoe^  Uingbara^  Ghedt, 
Sliirtings  and  Drilliogs,  Blvached  and  Brown  Table  liaeaf^ 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  tbe  yard.  Men'a  and  BoyiPwesa 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Kskkul  Trsoa, 

721  tfaxn.  1638  Market  St.,  PhtladB. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  ezpvritince  wanfib  a  stiuadoo  in  a  pdvali 
school,  or  as  Oovoroess  In  a  family.    Address 
721  tf.  K.  W.  C  Uucke^sln,  Delawars. 

WANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situailoo  as  Teacher;  qualiflsd  Is 
instruct  in  the  usual  branchas,  having  had  aarenl  ysanf 
experience.    Good  raoommeiidalions  gl  Van.    Atidrsaa  or  aivly  to 
wnw  6t  dvs  p81.        Jtanoa  Comlt,  144  N.  Seventh  8L,  Phiia. 

BELLBVCK  FEMALK  INSTITUTB.— Tbe  Fail  and  Wtntar 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautiAiUy  located  BOAaMse- 
School  roa  OiaLS  will  commence  lOih  mo.  Isf,  1860,  and  doss 
4tli  no.  12, 1807.   For  further  information  apply  for  a  CInolar  to 

72  tf. Attleboro*  P.  C  Bucks  county,  Pfc. 

CHKKKY  STON£KS,-(seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Penaad  Bsaa 
Shellers,  (shell  tO%ta  an  hour,)  Carpet  bweepera.  Wire  Dkh 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-n  heel  Clothes- Wringers,  (wecon^lder  Ihem 
the  beat  yet  invented  for  durability  and  eonvenlenoe;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Xs(ria 
For  sale  by  Truman  a  Sbaw, 

8IOa630     No.  886  (IHgfat  Thirty FWe)  Market  St^  bi-luw  Ninth. 

WALL  PAPBRl— JVtee  rtdwxd  to  12i,  18  and  90  efe.  GoU 
and  Glased  Paper  Hangings  reduced.  Linen  Windov 
Shadra  and  Fixtures,  cf  neat  designs  and  all  sisea.  My  yfleai 
are  moderate.    Work  done  in  tbe  country.    Call  at 

K.  S.  JoBNSTOzr'8**Uino«  Squabs"  Dcrov. 
26afti. No.  10  iS  Spring  Garden  Si.  betow  tlih,  PhBa. 

(iHBSTBRFIBLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOH  SOTS,  altaatfd  oa 
f    the  Cro^BwicJts  Koail,  three  miles  from  Bontentowa,  N.  J. 
Tbe  Fifty-Seoond  Session  of  this  Institution  willcooiBanetoa 
the  21st  of  Sth  mo.,  1860,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Ttema,  $81. 
For  further  partlculara  address  Uejcrt  W.  RnwtrAT, 

4700 1 8867  pmntz  pa  in.    Croaswieks  P.O.,  Burllngtoa  Obw,  NJ. 

P&IMTED  BY  MERRIHfiW  4  SON, 
Book.  Pampblit  aaa  Qucbqaii  Joo  Paurrsaai  %U  katk  fll 
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OOMKinilOATIOVS   MUST  BR   ADDRRSSBD   AND  PATVBBTS 

MAD!  TO 
BMUOR  COMLTy  AeKHT, 

At  PttbliMtioB  OAot,  Vo.  144  VoTtk  SoTOBtli  Btnot, 

A  WKW  900U  taUiW  EAOB. 

Open  from  8  A.M.  unUI  5  P.M. 

TERM  8:— PATABLB  IN  ADVANCE. 

Hie  Paper  te  lataed  «Terj  SeTrnfb-day,  at  Tbr««  Dollars  par 
■amaai.    tSJM)  for  Clubs;  or,  Ibur  copies  for  $10. 

Agents  tjv  Clabs  will  bs  ezpaoted  to  pay  for  the  entlr«  Clab. 

Tbe  Postage  on  this  paper,  pstd  t«  advauce  at  the  oflles  where 
H  In  reorired.  in  any  part  of  tbe  United  States,  is  20  eents  a  year. 

AQENTS^-Joarph  8.  Oohn,  New  Twk, 

Henry  Haydock,  Brooklyn^  N".  T, 
Be^j.  Stratton,  Ridmotui,  Jmd. 
WilUasB  H.  Chnrehman,  IndianapoUi^  htd. 
James  Baynes,  BoUtmore,  Md. 
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A  SELECTION    FROM  THE  LETTERS   O?  SARAH 

(ltnes)  GRUBB. 
An  cMren  to  her  ehildrenf  written  at  tcvertU  differaU 

perioit, 

Stokb  Nbwirotow^  28th  of  12th  month,  1832. 

Jfy  dtarly  beloved  Children, — Being  now  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  my  age,  and  not  knowing 
bow  long  it  may  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
leaye  the  ability  for  employ  of  this  kind,  I  em- 
braoe  the  present  time  to  commit  to  writing 
some  short  account  of  my  past  life ;  hoping  the 
perusal  of  it  may  be  blessed  to  yon. 

I  was  bom  at  Wapping,  Iiondon,  in  the 
Tear  1773.  My  father's  nime  was  Mason 
Lynes;  he  was,  by  trade,  a  block  and  mast 
maker.  My  mother's  name  was  Hannah  Hold- 
way.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  both 
came  of  respectable  families^  in  the  middle 
class  of  community,  and  were  each  favored  to  ex- 
perience something  of  vital  religion.  My  dear 
mother  has  spoken  to  me  of  the  tenderness  of 
my  father's  conscience,  and  of  the  day  of  Divine 
visitatioa  to  her  own  soul  in  earlv  life.  She 
was  a  beautiful  person,  and  much  admired  when 
young ;  but  could  not  see  her  way  to  enter  the 
married  state,  until  she  had  an  offer  of  the 
hand  of  the  plain,  simple-hearted  Mason  Lynes. 
She  has  related  to  me  an  instance  of  my  father's 
sense  of  religious  duty,  as  being  worthy  the  first 
attention.  Having  some  urgent  business  on 
board  a  vessel  lying  in  the  river,  that  was  to 
sail  at  a  certain  time,  he  suffered  some  work  to 
be  done  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  I  un- 


derstand, cost  him  many  weeks  of  bitter  remorse. 
He  was  in  great  repute  for  upright* dealing; 
and  being  of  indastrioas  habits,  had  realized 
some  property,  when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
call  him  from  every  worldly  pursuit,  and  every 
tender  tie  in  nature,  to  a  fixed  state  of  exist- 
ence in  the  world  of  spirts.  Those  who  best 
knew  him,  and  witnessed  his  departure,  were 
comforted  in  the  persuasion  that  an  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Ood  was  abun- 
dantly ministered  to  him,  through  redeeming 
love  and  mercy,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  I  well  remember  his  taking  a  final  leave 
of  his  seven  children,  one  by  one.  While  he 
labored  hard  for  breath,  he  counselled  us  sever- 
ally to  fear  and  love  Ood.  I  was  then  about 
six  years  old. 

Two  years  after  this  solemn  and  deeply  af- 
fecting event,  the  three  youneest  of  us  were 
placed  at  '*  Friends'  School,"  Idington,  or  then 
Clerkenwell.  The  change  was  severely  felt  by 
us  who  had  come  from  every  comfort,  to  endure 
sore  privations,  but  our  heavenly  Father 
blessed  all  to  my  mind— even  He  who  had 
visited  me  by  his  love  when  not  more  than 
five  years  old ;  so  that  I  delighted  then  in  the 
<<  Divine  Songs "  of  Watts,  which  au  amiable 
elder  sister  had  made  me  acquainted  with^  at 
that  early  period  of  my  life. 

At  school  I  sought  "the  Lord;  feeling  His 
power  in  my  heart  operating  against  the  evil 
propensities  of  mv  nature;  yet  to  these  cor- 
rupt inolinationsy  I  many;  many  times  gave  way  ^ 
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and  for  ibis  I  was  brought  under  great  condem- 
nadoD,  even  as  early  as  when  nine  years  old;  so 
tliat  I  bemoaned  my  conditioQ^and  have  begged 
and  prayed  at  that  period,  for  a  better  state 
and  a  happier.  I  went  on  sinning  and  repent- 
ing for  years;  still  my  .love  for  good  books  in- 
creased^ and  for  good  people.  We  had  few 
books.  The  Bible,  and  one  or  two  journals  of 
Friends^  are  all  that  I  can  recollect  reading  j 
and  I  really  valued  them  as  highly  as  I  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  in  this  my  childhood.  When  I 
grew  to  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  I  began  to 
discover  something  about  me,  or  in  my  mind, 
like  the  heavenly  anointing  for  the  ministry; 
for  the  Lord  bad  revealed  His  word  as  a  ham- 
mer^ and  had  broken  the  rock  in  pieces  in  my 
living  experience ;  and  I  was  contrited  under 
a  sense  of  power  and  love ;  saying  even  vocally, 
when  alone, '' Lord,  make  me  a  chosen  vessel 
unto  Thee  I"  I  could  even  then  utter  good  things, 
and  have  done  so  to  my  schoolfellows  in  select 
companies ;  and  once  I  saw  several  in  tears 
while  I  spoke  to  them.  I  was  not,  however, 
sensible  of  a  Divine  requiring  to  do  as  I  then 
did. 

Soon  after  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  friend 
from  Ireland  took  me  into  her  family  to  attend 
her  children,  who  were  young,  there  being  four 
of  them.  This  situation  was  as  a  fresh  ordeal 
to  me.     At  one  time  I  wrote  thus : — 

«  Sd  of  Qth  month,  1791.— Oh  the  deep  dis- 
tress and  sore  anguish  of  soul  which  I  now 
feel !  It  is  beyond  expression ;  yet,  out  of  the 
depth  of  my  tribulation,  have  I  been  permitted 
this  morning  to  cry  unto  the  depth  of  His 
mercies,  whose  compassions  fail  not.  Oh! 
there  is  something  in  me  which  perhaps  is  not 
of  His  pure  Spirit;  that  wishes  it  might  please 
Him  to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  or  that  I 
might  go  into  some  solitary  place,  where  I 
might  mourn  and  none  know  it.  But  I  find 
another  language,  peradventure  more  profitable 
to  attend  to, '  Is  this  keeping  the  word  of  my 
patience  V  " 

I  was  then  eighteen  years  old ;  had  come 
forth  as  a  minister,  yet  discovered  great  need 
of  further  refinement^  both  for  my  own  accept- 
ance with  the  Lord;  and  that  I  might  be  fit 
for  the  Lord's  use.  Truly  I  had  to  abide  the 
fiery  furnace. 

With  respect  to  my  first  appearances  as  one 
called  to  speak  in  the  high  and  holy  name  of 
the  Lord,  they  were  in  great  fear,  and  under 
a  feeling  that  my  natural  inclination  would  not 
lead  me  into  such  exposure^  for  I  shrunk  from 
it  exceedingly;  and  often  hove  1  hesitated, 
and  fe^t  such  a  reluctance  to  it,  that  I  have 
suffered  tbe  meeting  to  break  up  without  my 
having  made  the  sacrifice :  yea,  when  the  word 
of  life,  in  a  few  words,  was  like  a  fire  within 
me.  Great  has  been  my  mourning  through 
these  omissions  of  duty^  although  but  seventeen 


m. 

years  old  when  I  first  gave  utterande  publicly  to 
a  sentence  or.two ;  and  I  had  opened  my  mouth 
in  private  many  months  previously,  under  the 
constraining  infinenoe  of  tbe  Spirit  of  troth ; 
being  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  indeed  required  of  me,  poor  ebild  as  I  was, 
I  had  sweet  consolation  in  coming  into  obedi- 
ence; and  after  a  while  was  surprised  to  find, 
that  although  I  stood  up  in  meetings  expect- 
ing only  to  utter  a  little  matter,  more  passed 
through  me,  I  scarcely  knew  how. 

Thiis  the  gift  grew  and  much  baptism  and 
suffering  was  my  portion  from  time  to  time : 
the  great  work  of  my  salvation  and  sanctifica- 
tion  going  on,  while  I  was  occasionally  induced 
to  invite  others  to  the  needful  acquaintance 
with  Him  who  came  to  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity.  I  have  never  known  an  easier  way 
to  favor  with  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  than 
that  of  passive  submission  to  all  His  holy  will 
concerning  me,  even  under  dispensations  most 
proving  and  mortifying  to  the  fleshly  mind. 

I  lived  nearly  ten   vears  in  the  family  to 
which, I  weot  from  ^sonool,  viz  ,  that  of  Sarah 
Grubb,  of  Anner  Mills,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland. 
Never,  all  that  time,  could  I  see  my  way  to 
change  my  situation  ;  for,  through  all  the  diffi- 
culty that  lay  in  my  way  of  fulfilling  my  re- 
ligious duty,  I  believed  that  the  Great  Master 
had  some  good  end  which  He  designed  to  an- 
swer, in  permitting  me  to  be  as  it  were  cramped 
in  the  gift  dispensed   to  me  as  a  minister  of 
Christ :  and  my  faith  Was  at   times  renewed 
and  confirmed,  that  if  I  would  patiently  endure 
to  the  end,  my  reward  would  be  sure.     Thus  I 
was  mercifully  enabled  to  '^  wait  all  the  days  of 
my  appointed  time  until  my  change  came;" 
until,  in  the  clear  openings  of  truth,  I  was  led 
back  to  my  native  land,  to  my  near  relatives, 
and  sent  forth  largely  to  publish  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Gospel.     I  had  been  some  journeya 
while  a  servant  in  Ireland,  but  now  a  very  wide 
field  of  labor  opened  before  me ;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  my  Monthly  Meeting,  I  travelled 
much,  up  and  down  in  England,  both .  among 
Friends  and  others,  for  some  successive  years; 
and  many  blessed  and  powerful   meetings^  we 
had,  to  the  praise  of  His  excellent  name,  with- 
whom  we  can  do  nothing,  and  are  notbiDg. 
For  some  considerable  time  I  was  joined  by  my 
beloved  friend  Ann  Baker,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Baker  of  Birmingham,  and  afterwards  wife  to 
Stanley  Pumphrey,  of  Worcester.     We  passed 
through  tribulation  together,  which,  as  well  aa 
experiencing  some  rejoicings,  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  unite  us  in  true  sisterly  love  and 
friendship ;  aud  in  it  we  were  preserved  to  the 
end  of  her  ourse,  which  was  finished  with  holy 
triumph  many  years  since.     Neither  hath  death 
itself  dissolved  the  heavenly  bond  by  which 
our  spirits  were  united;   even  in  that  which 
outlives  all  probation. 
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It  pleated  the  Lord  to  call  mo  into  a  path 
maeh  untroddeo,  in  my  early  travels  as  a  mes- 
senger of  the  Gospel ;  havlog  to  go  into  mar- 
kets, and  to  deolare  the  truth  in  the  streets. 
This  sore  exercise  began  in  Cork,  Ireland ;  but 
it  was  odIj  in  one  instance  required  of  me  in 
that  nation  :  in  England,  however,  many,  very 
many  such  sacrifices  i  had  to  make  in  pursuit 
of  peace :  and  in  pure  obedience  to  the  will  of 
my  Heavenly  Father  I  gave  up.     No  one  knows 
the  depth  of  my  sufferings,  and  the  mortifying, 
yea,  crucifying  of  my  own  will,  which  I  had  to 
endure  in  this  service ,  yet  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge to  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  herein. 
Many  times  I  had  brave  opportunities  on  these < 
occasions,  to  iiiTite  the  people  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  conscience 
as  a  light,' and  who  would  discover. the  evil 
of  covetousness  and  of  all  unrighteousnees ; 
leading  and   teaching  "to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God."     Hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  who  would  not,  even 
though  requested,  come  to  meet  us  in  a  bouse, 
or  place  of  worship,  have  thus  feR  the  power  of 
the  living  God,  in  hearing  tell  that  he  reward- 
eth  every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  ao 
cording  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.     In  some  in- 
stances we  were  rudely  treated.     Qnce  in  a 
great  town  (Leicester)  while  I  was  speaking  iu 
the  market,  there  came  two  men  who  looked  really 
furious.  They  said  the  mayor  ordered  me  down ; 
coming  toward  me  through  the  crowd  that  stood 
round,   evidently  intending  to  pull   me  down 
from  where  I  stood ;  but  I  observed  them,  and 
looking  at  them,  their  countenances  fell,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  no  power  to  touch  me : 
however,  as  they  came  with  an  order  from  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  I  told  the  people  how  it 
was,  and  commended   them  to  their  inward 
Teacher — Christ.     When  we  obeyed  the  order, 
and  were  leaving  the  place,  some  said,  had  it 
been  a  mountebank  who  stood  in  my  place,  he 
would  have  been  suffered  to  proceed ;  but  that 
which  drew  their  attention  to  God  was  pro- 
hibited.    Others  who  were  light  and  wiqked, 
reviled   us.     I  had,  as  usual,  some  dear  and 
tender  friends  among   the  brethren,  who  ao- 
compabied  and  stood  by  me  in  such  great  ex- 
ercise.    These  partook  of  the  insults  offered^— 
the  people  throwing  at  them :  indeed  somebody 
was  unfeeling  enough  to  bring  hot  melted  lead 
and  cast  at  us ;  some  of  which  was  found  on  some 
part  of  the  clothing  of  one  dear  friend.     I  re- 
tired to  my  chamber  at  a  friend's  house,  after 
this  bustle;  and  oh  the  sweet  tranquillity  that 
filled  my  mind  I     I  thought  it  a  foretaste  of 
that  glorious  rest  prepared  for  the  children  of 
God  in  His  eternal  kingdom. 

At  Durham  a  clergyman  came  in  a  rage, 
while  I  was  preaching  in  a  market  place,  want- 
ing some  of  the  people  to  hale  mii  away ;  but 
they  took  little  or  no  notice  of  him,  and  he  passed 


on.  Next  day  we  appointed  a  meeting  for 
First-day  morning,  in  a  hired  room  in  this  dark 
town;  and,  as  was  usual,  posted  up  notices. 
These  were  torn  down,  and  we  were  informed, 
that  if  we  held  the  meeting,  we  should  be 
'heavily  fined.  The  meeting  was  nevertheless 
held,  apd  owned  by  the  great  Head  of  His  own 
Church.  At  the  close  another  was  appointed 
for  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  a  large 
heavenly  meeting  it  was.  We  tarried  there  all 
that  night,  but  heard  no  more  of  the  threatened 
fine.  This  was  but  ofie  of  divers  visits  to  Durham. 
It  is  not  my  intention,  in  writing  a  narrative, 
to  enter  much  into  detail  of  my  journey ings 
from  place  to  place,  but  to  leave  my  dear  chil- 
dren some  testimony  to  the  spffioiency  of  that 
Name  in  which  we  are  called  to  confide,  and  to 
encourage  to  come  up  in  faithfulness  to  all  truth's 
requirings. 

Once,  when  young  in  the  ministry,  being  at 
an  inn  with  the  family  with  whom  I  lived,  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  she  had  placed  a  hand- 
kerchief in  one  of  the  chambers;  and  on  going 
to  fetch  it,  could  not  find  it.  Immediately  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  a  sense  that  a  young 
girl  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  house,  had  stolen 
the  handkerchief.  I  was  astonished  at  my  con- 
viction of  this  fact,  for  I  had  by  no  means  a 
disposition  to  suspect  any  one  of  evil.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  suppressed ;  for  I  saw  with 
clearness  she  had  committed  the  theft :  what 
showed  it  me  was  the  light  of  the  Lord,  which 
came  like  lightning  into  my  mind.  I  ran  to 
enquire  for  the  girl,  who  came,  not  knowing 
my  business  with  her.  I  looked  at  her,  and  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  told  her  she  had  stolen  the 
handkerchief,  which  she  dared  not  deny,  and  it 
was  produced.  Then  I  spoke  to  her ;  the  power 
of  the  Lord  accompanying  what  I  said,  in  % 
wonderful  manner,  the  girl  turned  very  pale, 
almost  like  a  corpse.  I  continued  to  declare 
of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to  warn 
the  yo^Qg  creature  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes. 
While  the  Lord's  word  was  passing  through 
mo,  a  servant  was  cleaning  the  floor  of  the 
room  where  we  stood ;  one  ajfparently  of  the 
very  lowest  of  her  class.  She  felt  so  struck  bj 
the  authority  with  which  the  communication 
was  attended;  that  she  raised  her  hands  with  as- 
tonishment. The  mother  of  the  young  girl 
came  to  me  before  we  left  the  inn,  and  asked 
me  how  I  could  tell  that  her  daughter  had 
taken  and  concealed  the  handkerchief;  to  which 
I  replied,  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  it 
from  a  sense  given  me  Hy  the  Spirit  of  truth 
in  my  own  mind — the  anointing  which  could 
not  only  give  me  to  be  without  doubt  in  this 
thing,  but  also  did  influence  all  that  take  heed 
to  it,  so  as  to  lead  them  out  of  sin,  and  brin^ 
them  to  live  godly  lives.  I  told  her  she  had 
this  gift  of  God  in  herself;  that  all  the  child- 
ren of  men  had  it,  or  a  measnie  of  it;  and 
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warned  her  to  tase  heed  to  it.  I  nnderstood 
thej  were  all  Papists  who  heard  me  apeak. 
After  this  was  over,  and  we  passed  away  from 
the  place,  I  was  so  oyeroome  with  what  had 
occarred,  that  I  oould  not  refrain  from  many 
tears. 

Another  time  in  my  life  have  I  heen  alike 
filled  with  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  in  the 
sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  These  two  in- 
stances were  extraordinary.  The  second  was 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  par  Society,  a  high 

frofessor,  but  who  was  of  a  contentious  spirit, 
t  came  upon  me  to  set  before  him  his  corrupt 
and  dark  state,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord  who  searcheth  all  hearts ;  that  if  be 
did  not  speedly  repent,  and  humble  himself  as 
in  the  dust,  this  day  would  overtake  him, 
bring  him  down,  and  ho  would  come  to  nothing. 
I  was  engaged  to  keep  my  eye  upon  him,  while 
thus  addressing  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most 
Bigh :  he  attempted  to  look  at  me  once  or 
twice  in  defiance,  but  he  could  not  hold  up  his 
head,  nor  oppose  the  power :  he  grew  -  quite 
pale,  and  was  some  time  silent,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether after.  •  When,  however,  we  were  about 
to  separate,  he  began  to  rail  against  me  for 
what  I  had  said.  His  words  seemed  but  as 
chaff  before  the  wind.  After  this  also,  my 
bodily  powers  seemed  so  shaken,  that  I  was 
quite  weak,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  for  a  while. 
Thus  did  it  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to  show 
forth  His  own  mighty  power  through  a  mere 
nothing  « 

(To  be  ooBtinaad.) 

Never  neglect  one  duty  under  pretence  of  at- 
tending to  another  :  you  honor  Ood  as  much  in 
attending  to  your  calling  in  a  right  spirit,  as 
you  do  when  upon  your  knees. 

Jor  Friend^  IntolllgeDMr. 

SLIAS   HICKS. 
BT  BACHKL  HICKS. 

Having  been  favored  from  early  life  fre- 
quently to  hear  Elias  Hicks  in  his  public 
ministry  and  in  conversation  on  religious  sub- 
jects, in  which  he  bore  abundant  testimony  to 
the  all  sufficiency  of  the  <<  Spirit  of  Truth,"  to 
teach  and  qualify  for  every  good  word  and 
work,  I  feel  constrained  to  unite  with  those 
who  have  testified,  that  his  daily  walk  in  life 
was  consistent  with  the  doctrine  he  preached, 
which  he  sometimes  said  was  the  hardest  task 
he  had  to  perform,  because  the  divine  principle 
Friends  profess  to  b^  guided  by,  and  that  he 
invited  the  attention  of  others  to,  requires 
great  watchfulness,  prayer  and  the  daily  cross, 
so  as  to  live  righteous,  holy  and  godly  lives 
among  men.  His  testimony  was  strong  and 
clear  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  bringing 
about  that  reformation  in  the  human  family  so 
much  desired  by  those  who-sincerelv  love  man- 
kind.   He  believed  that  "  Friench  were  de- 


signed to  be  a  peculiar  people,  called  to  hold 
forth  'to  the  world  peculiar  testimonies,'' 
among  which  are  plainness  of  speech,  be- 
haviour and  apparel,  industry  and  economy, 
benevolence  to  the  needy,  kindness,  justice  and 
mercy  to  all.  The  Scriptures  of  Truth  and 
a  pure  Gospel  ministrv  he  viewed  as  secondary 
means  of  instruction ;  but,  above  all,  the  Divine 
Spirit  in-  man  he  believed  to  be  the  only  means 
of  preservation  from  sin  and  iniquity.  Therefore, 
when  he^heard  of  members  of  our  Society  mixing 
in  associations  with  other  people,  in  their  govern- 
ments and  politics,  Bible  and  missionary  socie- 
ties, and  charitable  associations,  he  was  grieved, 
because  he  thought  familiarity  with  those  who 
did  not  rely  on  the  Divine  light  to  call  and 
qualify  for  good  work,  tended  to  l^d  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  other  means  of  instruction. 
The  politician  generally  depends  upon  his  reason- 
ing powers ;  the  missionary  receives  a  salary, 
studies  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry, 
teaches  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  and 
our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Even  in 
benevolent  associations  there  is  a  danger  of 
being  led  off  from  a  reliance  on  that  Wisdom, 
which  is  profitable  to  direct  in  all  things,  and 
which  enables  us  to  take  up  the  daily  cross,  and 
also  from  a  strict  regard  to  that  sobriety  of  con- 
duct that  Truth  requires  of  all  its  professors. 
An  important  part  of  E.  H.'s  mission  undoubt- 
edly was  to  warn  Friends  of  this  danger,  the 
revival  of  which  ^may  be  even  now  as  a  watch- 
word to  those  who  in  sincerity  join  associations 
for  benevolent  purposes. 

Elias  Hicks  was  a  strong  man  and  often 
made  use  of  strong  expressions,  and  was  not 
always  so  minute  in  his  explanations  of  his  sub- 
ject as  some  desired.  One  of  his  travelling 
companions  made  some  remarks  to  him  respect- 
ing it,  when  he  replied,  the  view  of  the  subject 
treated  on  was  so  plain  to  his  mind  that  it 
seemed  to  him  all  could  understand  it. 

When  he  labored  with  His  fellow  members, 
to  stand  alone  and  not  mingle  with  the  nations 
or  people  around  them  in  associations,  it  was  in 
love  to  all  of  every  class,  believing  that  we  as  a 
Society  would  be  more  useful  in  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Grace  of  God,  to 
lead  into  .all  truth,  by  practicing  that  pure 
morality  which  Jesus  Christ  taught  by  example 
and  precept  in  meekness  and  quietness  of  spirit. 

His  consistency  in  daily  life  has  been  testified 
of  by  members  of  other  religious  societies  who 
knew  him  well  and  understood  the  doctrine  he 
taught.  One  instance  now  occurs.  A  young 
man,  about  the  year  1828,  after  hearing  an  indi- 
vidual speaking  to  the  passengers  on  board  a 
steamboat  of  the — as  the  speaker  supposed — 
unsound  and  dangerous  principles  held  forth  by 
Elias  Hicks.  The  young  man,  a  Presbyterian, 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  **  I  will  tell  you 
my  views  of  Elias  Hicks.    I  am  not  a  member 
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of  kia  Soei^ji  but  I  have  known  him  from  my 
ehildhood  ap  to  the  present  time ;  his  moral 
oharaoter  is  and  has  been  without  a  spot  or 
blemiahf  and  he  will  stand^and  his  doctrine  will 
Btand,  when  jon,  h]0  opposers,  will  be  scattered 
to  the  foar  winds." 

And  of  latter  time  an  Episcopalian  minister 
said  to  a  Friend|  afler  some  wise  remarks  rela- 
tive to  ou>  Sjcietjy  '^  If  yon  had  lived  up  to 
jour  principles  and  Elias  Hicks'  doctrine, 
slavery  would  have  been  abolished  without  the 
shedding  of  blood ;  if  you  had,  as  he  recom- 
mended, abstained  from  the  use  of  and  trading 
in  articles  raised  by  slave  labor,  others  would 
have  seen  the  consistency  of  it,  and  many  would 
l&ave  followed  your  example  ;  so  .that  the  slave- 
holder wouM  have  seen  the  market  for  his  goods 
was  passing  away,  while  those  who  had  no 
slaves,  had  a  ready  and  profitable  sale  for 
theirs.  Therefore,  for  his  own  benefit,  he 
would  have  been  induced  to  set  his  slaves 
free;  thus  gradually,  safely,  and  in  a  peaceable 
manner  would  slavery  have  been  abolished,  and 
we  would  not  have  had  this  desolating  war ;'' 
and  then  added, ''  The  time  will  come  when  the 
hbtonan  will  set  down  Elias  Hicks'  name  as 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age." 


■  — > 


Upham  says,  ^^  8ome  Christians  remain  in 
the  condition  of  servants,  followed  and  scourged 
by  an  inward  condemDatioo,  and  do  not  cheer- 
fully and  boldly  take  that  of  sons.  They 
wander  about,  oftentimes  led  captive  bj  Satan, 
in  the  low  grounds  of  the  gospel  life,  amid 
marshes  and  tangled  forests  ;  and  do  not  ascend 
into  the  pleasant  hills  and  land  of  Beulah, 
where  are  the  spicy  breezes  and  perpetual  sun- 
shine." 


^a^ 


From  Jsonej't  History  of  Frtonda. 
BARBARA  BLAUGDON. 

Barbara  Blaugdon  was  from  her  youth  re- 
lighmsly  inclined.  She  had  received  a  good  ed- 
aoation  and  was  much  esteemed  in  her  profes- 
sion as  a  teacher  of  youth.  On  being  convinced 
of  the  principles  of  Friends,  believing  it  her 
duty  to  take  up  the  cross,  she  adopted  the  sim- 
plicity of  manners  peculiar  to  this  Society  in 
dress  and  address  in  consequence  of  which  her 
pupils  were  withdrawn,  and  she  lost  her  em- 
plc^ment. 

She  even  carried  her  self-denial  so  far  as  to 
abstain  from  all  flesh,  wine  and  beer  during  the 
space  of  a  year.  In  the  meanwhile,  she  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  spiritual  knowledge,  and 
being  faithful  to  her  religious  convictions,  she 
went  forth  as  a  messenger  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

Being  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty,  she  some- 
times went  into  parish  houses  of  worship,  in 
order  to  exhort  the  people  to  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  amendment  of  life,  for  which  she  was 
several   times  committed  to  prison.    For  no 


other  offence  than  this,  she  was,  in  one  instance, 
whipped  until  the  blood  ran  down  her  back ; 
but  she  did  not  flinch  from  suffering;  on  the 
contrary,  she  sang  almd,  and  was  made  to  rejoice 
that  she  was  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  In  some  instances,  even 
her  persecutors  were  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
compassion  for  her,  and  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  her  testimony.  She  was  repeatedly  engaged 
in  Interceding  for  her  persecuted  friends,  and 
not  without  success 

'^  On .  the  same  day  that  Edward  Burrongh 
and  Francis  Howgill  left  Dublin,  Barbara  Blaug- 
don arrived  there.  She  came  from  England  in 
a  vessel  bound  for  Cork,  but  which  was,  by  foul 
weather,  carried  to  Dublin.  When  the  storm 
was  raging  with  violeoce,  the  seamen  imputed 
the  cause  of  it  to  her,  because  she  was  a  Qua-* 
ker,and  were  conspiring  to  throw  her  overboard; 
but  she  overheard  their  conversation,  and  told 
the  captain  that  if  he  did  not  prevent  them,  her 
blood  would  be  required  at  his  hands.  He  inp 
terposed  his  authority,  and  frustrated  their 
wicked  purpose.  The  storm  continuing,  and  it 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  she  went  on 
deck,  being  moved  by  a.  sense  of  duty  to  exhort 
the  seamen  and  to  pray  for  them.  They  were 
very  quiet  and  sedate ;  acknowledging  that  thej 
were  obliged  to  her  for  her  prayers,  at  a  time 
when  the  chaplain  of  the  ship  was  silenced 
through  fear. 

On  landing  at  Dublin,  she  went  directly  to 
t6e  Deputy's  house ;  bnt  was  told  that  she  could 
not  speak  with  him,  and  thft  he  had  just  ban- 
ished two  others  of  her  persuasion.  She  applied 
to  the  secretary,  and  at  length  got  permission 
to  see  the  Deputy. 

When  she  came  into  the  withdrawing  room, 
a  person  came  out  of  the  Deputy's  chamber 
cover&lj  while  those  who  attended  him  stood 
bareheaded  ;  for  they,  knowing,  she  had  never 
seen  the  Deputy,  designed  to  impose  on  her  by 
substituting  another  person  in  his  stead.  The 
room  being  nearly  full  of  people,  some  of  them 
asked  her  ^^  Why  she  did  not  speak  to  their 
lord."  But  she,  having  a  sense  that  a  decep- 
tion was  intended,  answered,  '^  When  Iseeyqur 
lord,  I  shall  deliver  my  message  to  him."  Soon 
afterwards,  the  Deputy  himself  came  forth,  and 
sat  down  on  a  couch .  She  then  stood  up  and 
spoke  to  him ;  cautioning  him  to  beware  that 
ho  was  not  found  fighting  against  God,  in  op- 
posing the  truth  and  persecuting  the  innocent, 
but,  like  wise  Gamaliel,  to  let  them  alone ;  for, 
if  it  was  of  God,  it  would  stand,  but,  if  of  man, 
it  would  fall."  She  added,  that  the  enmity  did 
not  lie  so  much  in  himself  as  in  the  magistrates 
and  priests  by  whom  he  was  instigated  to  perse- 
cute the  people  of  God.  After  she  had  thus 
spoken,  she  returned  to  her  lodging  at  the  house 
of  Captain  Rich,  who,  coming  home,  told  her 
the  Deputy  was  so  much  troubled,  and  so  mel- 
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ancholj,  that  be  conid  not  go  to  bowls^  nor'  en- 
gage in  any  other  pastime. 

Barbara  having  performed  hersenrice  in  Dab- 
lin,  went  to  Cork,  whereshe  had  some  relatives; 
but  feeling  a  religious  engagement  to  appear  at 
places  of  public  resort,  and  to  preach  repentance 
and  amendment  of  life,  she  met  with  much  abase, 
and  was  subjected  to  imprisonment.  It  was  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  almost  every  place 
where  she  published  the  principles  of  truth, 
Bome  of  the  audience  embraced  her  doctrines. 

After  her  release  from  prison,  in  1656,  she 
embarked  for  England ;  but  did  not  remain  long 
at  her  home  in  Bristol,  until  she  again  returned 
to  Ireland  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  The 
Tcssel  in  which  she  came  foundered  near  the 
Irish  coast;  but  her  life  was  providentially 
toved,  and,  after  landing,  she  pursued  the  same 
oourse  as  before,  preaching  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess; but  her  sufferings  for  conscienee  sake 
were  even  greater  than  on  her  former  visit.  She 
^as  imprisoned  both  at  Dublin  and  at  Limerick, 
and  on  her  passage  homeward  she  was  robbed 
by  a  privateer  of  all  the  property  she  had  with 
her.'' 

« 

The  intellectual  and  spiritual  treaanrea  of  the 
past  should  indeed  be  reverently  preserved  and 
used ;  but  they  should  be  used  as  seed.  .  In- 
atead  of  indolently  living  on  the  stores  whioh 
our  fathers  left,  we  should  oast  them  into  the 
ground,  and  get  the  product  fresh  every  season 
— old,  and  yet  ever  new.  The  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  an  age  will  wither,  if  it  has 
nothing  to  sustain  itself  but  the  food  which 
grew  in  an  earlier  era :  it  must  live  on  the 
fruits  that  grow  in  its  own  timey  and  under  Us 
&wn  ct^e. 

Tor  Friends'  liitolligeiicer.  * 

EXTBACT8    FROM    THE  WRITINGS    OF 

F.   W.  ROBERTSON. 
« *  Not  as  I  will,  but  at  Thou  wilt," 

All  that  saintly  experience  ever  had  to  teach 
resolves  itself  into  this,  the  lesson  how  to  say 
affectionately,  "  Not  as  I  will, but  as  Thou  wih.'' 
Slowly  and  stubbornly  our  hearts  acquiesce  in 
that.  The  holiest,  so  far  as  he  has  mastered 
the  lesson,  will  acknowledge  that  many  a  sore 
and  angry  feeling  had  ta  be  subdued,  many  a 
dream  of  earthly  brightness  broken,  and  many 
a  burning  throb  stilled  in  a  proud  heart  before 
be  was  willing  to  suffer  God  to  be  sovereign  in 
His  own  world,  and  do  with  him  and  his  as 
seemed  Him  best.  The  earliest  record  that  we 
have  of  this  struggle  in  the  human  bosom  is 
found  in  the  book  of  Job. 

It  is  the  most  ancient  statement  we  have  of 
the  perplexities  and  mysteries  of  life,  so  graphic, 
so  true  to  nature,  that  it  proclaims  at  once  that 
what  we  are  reading  is  drawn  not  from  romance, 
but  life.  It  has  been  said  that  religious  ex- 
perience is  but  the  fictitious  creation  of*  a  pol- 


ished ago,  when  fanciful  feelings  are  called  into 
existence  by  hearts  bent  back,  in  reflex  aetion 
and  morbid,  on  themselves.  We  have  an  an- 
swer to  that  in  this  book.  Religion  is  no  mor- 
bid fancy.  Iq  the  rough  rude  ages  when  Job 
lived,  when  men  did  not  dwell  on  their  feelings 
as  in  later  centuries,  the  heart-work  of  religioa 
was  manifestly  the  same  earnest^  passionate 
thing  that  it  is  now. 

The  heart's  misgivings  were  the  same  beneath 
the  tent  of  an  Arabian  Emir  as  they  are  beneath 
the  roof  of  a  modern  Christian.  Blow  after  blow 
fell  on  the  Oriental  chieflain  : — One  day  be 
was  a  father,  a  prince,  the  lord  of  many  vassals, 
and  many  flocks,  and  buoyant  in  one  of  the 
best  of  blessings,  health;  the  iiext  ho  was 
a  childless,  blighted,  ruined  man.  And  then 
it  was  that  there  came  from  Job's  lips  those 
yearnings  for  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  which  are 
so  touching,  so  real,  and,  considering  that  some 
of  the  strongest  of  the  elect  of  God  have  yielded 
to  them,  we  might  almost  say,  so  pardonable  : 
*^  I  should  bave  been  at  rest,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
There  the  prisoners  rest  together:  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.  Wherefore  is 
light  given  unto  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life 
unto  the  bitter  soul,  which  longs  for  death  but 
it  oometh  not,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid 
treasures — which  rejoice  exceedingly  and  are 
glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave  ?''  What  ia 
the  book  of  Job  but  the  record  of  an  earnest 
soul's  perplexities  7 

'*  Afflictions,"  said  the  tried  man,  "cometh 
not  out  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  spring 
out  of  the  ground — superintending  all  this  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

And  here  there  is  one  word  full  of  meaning, 
from  which  we  collect  the  truth  of  sympathy. 
It  is  that  little  word  of  appropriation,  "  My  " 
Redeemer.  Power  is  shown  by  God's  attention 
to  the  vast ;  sympathy,  by  His  condescenliion 
to  the  small.  It  is  not  the  thought  of  heaven's 
sympathy  by  which  we  are  impressed,  when  we 
gaze  through  the  telescope  on  the  mighty  world 
of  space,  and  gain  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
infinite. 

Majesty  and  power  are  there;  but  the  rery 
vastness  excludes  the  thought  of  sympathy. 
It  is  when  we  look  into  the  world  of  insignifi* 
cance,  which  the  microscope  reveals,  and  find 
that  God  has  gorgeously  painted  the  atoms  of 
creation,  and  exquisitely  furnished  forth  all 
that  belongs  to  minutest  life,  that  we  feel  that 
God  sympathizes  and  individualizes.  Whea 
Qfre  are  told  that  God  is  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  we  know  that  love  dwells  in  the  bosom 
of  the  most  High;  but  if  we  want  to  know 
that  He  feels  for  us  individually  and  separately, 
we  must  learn  by  heart  this  syllable  of  endear- 
ment, "  My  Redeemer."  Child  of  God !  if  you 
would  have  your  thought  of  Him  something 
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iMjood  m  eold  feeling  of  Hk  presenee,  let  faith 
appro]>riate  Christ.     You  are  as  mach  the  ob- 
ject of  God's  solicitude  as  if  none  lived  but  your- 
self.    He  has  counted  the  hairs  of  jour  head. 
Id  Old  Testame&t  language,  '*  He  has  put  your 
tears   into  His  bottle.'^      He  has  numbered 
your  aigbs  and  your  smiles.    He  has  interpreted 
the  desires  ibr  which  you  have  not  found  a 
name  nor  an  utterance  yourself.     If  you  have 
not  learned  to  say,  '<  My  Redeemer/'  then,  just 
so  far  as  there  is  anytbiogtenJer  or  affectionate 
in  yoar  disposition,  you  will  tread  the  path  of 
your  pilgrimage  with  a  darkened  and  a  lonely 
heart;    and  when  the  day  of  trouble  comes, 
there  witl  be  none  of  that  trinmpj^ant  elasticity 
which  enabled  Job  to  look  down,  as  from  a 
rock,  upon  the  surges  which  were  curling  their 
crests  of  fury  at  bis  feet,  but  could  only  reach 
lus  bosom  with  their  spent  spray. 

TH£  HIGH  PBEROGATIVE  07  SUFFERING. 

Men  commomly  look  upon  protracted  suffer* 
ing  only  as  an  evil  and  bitter  thing.  It  seems 
to  them  like  an  interruption,  an  interference 
with  the  real  purpose  and  business  of  life. 
They  chafe  and  fret  beneath  its  heavy  hand, 
wondering  why  they  are  thus  laid  aside  and 


life  might  eeem  fkir  and  good,  while  yet  the 
heart  was  full  of  all  unoleanness.  How  little 
he  said  about  doin^ — how  much  about  being. 
The  beatitudes  do  not  refer  to  poblio  or dintnoee, 
alma-deeds,  toil,  and  busy  care.  Bather, 
''  blessed  *'  are  the  poor  in  9pirit^  the  puire  in 
heart,  the  mourners,  the  meek,  the  bnmbie 
souls  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteotunem. 
So  Paul  wrote  to  tbe  Corinthians  that,  though 
they  should  speak  with  angels'  tongues,  and  give 
all  their  possessions  to  the  poor,  and  even  with- 
hold not  their  bodies  from  the  fires  of  martyrdom, 
yet  would  they  be  nothing  without  love.  And 
the  same  apostle  taught  the  Oalatians  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Bpirit  is  *'  love,  joy,  peaoe,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.'^  This  is  personal  religion,  to  be 
attained  by  the  most  helpless  and  obscure ; 
without  it  the  most  aotive  life  is  a  failure.  .  Oh, 
fellow  sufferer,  believe  that  this  blessed  religi<», 
this  true  piety,  may  be  developed  in  the  en* 
duranee  of  yofir  sick-room,  as  truly  as  amid  all 
the  activities  of  the  most  busy  life.  The  end 
of  ^our  being  ft  not  frustrated ;  your  usefnU 
ness  has  not  oome  to  an  untimely  end ;  yonr 
life  of  pain  and  seclusion  is  not  a  failure.  God, 
who  is  wise  and  perfect  and  kind  in  his  every 
their  work  hindered,  and  perhaps  complain,  plan,  says  to  you,  >^  /  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
"  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  V^  They  bear  furnace  of  affliction.^'  Bo  you  think  that  he 
it  because  they  cannot  escape  from  it,  and  it   forgot  his  own  glory  when  he  made  the  choice  ? 


may  be  that  years  pass  away  before  they  learn 
that  in  the  very  suffering  which  has  so  disap* 
pointed  all  their  plans  and  hopes  they  are  ful- 
filling  tbe  vocation  'to  which   the   Lord  has 
called  them.     For  suffering  is,  and  ever  ought 
to  be  considered,  avocation  ;  not  indeed  a  call- 
ing which  one  would  choose,  for  himself,  but 
which  his  Father  has  chosen  for  him.    Jesus 
said  to  Peter,  •«  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
when  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdest  thyself  and 
walked&t  whither  thou  Wouldest;    but  when 
thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
handa,  and  another  shalt  gird  thee  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldst  not.    This  spake  he, 
signifying  by   what  death  he  should  glorify 
Ood.     And  when  he  had  tpoken  thus,  he  taid 
vnto  7um^  Follow  me."     60  in  later  timee,  all 
down  through  the  history  of  the  church,  many 
a  disciple  has  been  called  to  glorify  God,  not 
in  the  manner  of  his  death  only,  but  through 
intervcoi  og  years  of  privation  and  pain .     Look- 
ing at  suffering  in  this  light,  how  is  its  whole 
aspeot  changed.     No  longer  a  fearful  weight  of 
unmixed  misery,  crushing  body  and  spirit,  and 
seeming  to  defeat  entirely  the  original  intention 
of  one's  being,  it  becomes  an  ennobled,  sacred, 
fruitful   calling.      For  outward  acts,  however 
praiseworthy  and  useful  they  may  seem,  do  not 
ooniititute  religion.     What  we  are  is  of  far  more 
consequence  in  God's  sight  than  what  we  do. 
How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  Saviour's  earth- 
ly ministry,  he  taught  men  that  the  external 


His  honor  is  dearer  to  himself  than  to  you ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  placed  you 
where  you  can  best  promote  that  honor.  Though 
eternity  alone  can  reveal  what  this  suffering  shall 
have  wrought  out  for  you,  yet  you  suffer  not  for 
yourself  alone,  but./br  his  sake.  From  his  calm 
all-seeing  infinity  the  great  master  builder  sur- 
veys the  spiritual  temple  of  his  grace.  He  fito 
each  stone  to  its  one  appropriate  place,  cutting 
and  polishing  it  more  or  less  according  to  its 
nature  and  preciousness  and  the  position  it  is  to 
oMupy.  Is  it  not  an  honor  to  be  such  a  stone, 
in* such  hands? 

Besides  a  suffering  life  is  not  of  necessity 
useless  to  one's  fellows.  How  many  have 
learned  tbe  beauty  of  patience  and  gentleness, 
of- meekness  and  self-abnegation  and  perfect 
trust,  at  the  bedside  of  the  Lord's  '^  hidden 
How  many  have  been  led  to  the  cross 


ones. 


of  Christ  from  seeing  the  power  of  his  grace  to 
sustain  and  cheer  through  long  and  fearful  an- 
guish, and  to  take  away  all  fear  of  the  last 
enemy.  How  much  sympathy  and  love  flow 
out  from  a  chastened  spirit  to  comfort  and  en- 
courage others*  What  clouds  of  incense 
Q*  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints  ")  have  gone 
up  from  couches  of  sleeplessness  and  pain, 
descending  again  in  blessing  upon  the  church 
and  the  world.  Who  can  say  that  Chloe  Lank- 
ton,  strong  and  well,  would  have  been  more 
useful  in  these  thirty  years  than  Chloe  Lank  ton, 
tbe  "  example  (>f  sufferingj  affliction,  and  of 
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patience  V  Bat  the  erownibg  glory  of  suffering 
18  that  it  allies  the  sonl  to  Christ.  It  makes 
the  senraDt  as  his  Master,  the  disciple  as  his 
Lord.  I  know  that  nature  shrinks  from  pain, 
and  that  mere  pain  is  not  the  severest  part  of 
the  protraeted  trial.  I  know  the  fierceness  of 
the  struggle,  the  helplessness,  the  disappoint- 
ment, the  anguish  that  cries  out,  <*  If  it  be 
Cible,  let  this  eup  pass  from  me.''  80  Jesus 
self  prajed,  but  the  cup  was  not  removed. 
— Mnton  Transcript  L.  E.  C. 

Love  is  not  duty ;  but  duty  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  love.  It  is  love  that  gives 
vitality  and  power  to  all  forms  of  duty.  And 
if  you  look  at  religious  life,  that  which  you  look 
at  from  the  inside  as  speculation  may  seem 
vague ;  but  there  is  no  person  that  has  ever  bad 
the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
awakening  of  a  true  religious  life,  who  is  not 
conscious  that  his  religious  life  has  been  do- 
pendent  upon  the  element  of  love,  that  he  is 
free  and  happy  just  in  proportion  as  this  ele- 
ment is  developed,  and  that^he  is  burdened 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  absent. 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  18, 1866. 

DiBD,  At  bis  residence  in  Loadonn  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  19ih  ofFourth  mo.,  1866,  Lryx  T.  Shobmakrb, 
in  the  34ib  year  of  bia  Age* 

He  was  an  exemplary  member  of  Goose  Creek 
Hontbly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  during  tbe  long 
illness  that  preceded  bis  decease,  gave  evidence  tbal 
be  was  prepared  to  enter  into  tbe  joys  of  eternal 
life. 

— — ,  at  ber  residence  in  Milton,  Wayne  Connty, 
Indiana,  after  a  painful  illness  of  4  months,  Huldah 
H.  Ward,  aged  30  years,  daughter  of  Allen  and 
Saraib  Griffith. 


Tbe  Secretary  of  '<  Friends'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen," 
would  call  the  attention  of  Clerks  and  other  Friends 
to  whom  tbe  Annual  Report  has  recently  been  sent, 
and  earnestly  request  them  to  make  collections  in 
the  different  neighborhoods.  It  is  desired  t9  place 
an  increased  number  of  teachers  in  the  field,  and  to 
sustain  these,  money  and  clothing  are  required. 
Hbnrt  M.  Laino,  Secretary ^ 

No.  30  N.  Third  street. 


I  —  ■ 


Christ  sometimes  comes  to  the  redeemed 
soul  as  rain  upon  the  fleece,  in  calm  and  sweet 
serenity.  Their  hearts  are  too  full  for  analysing 
their  feelings ;  but  there  is  a  sense  of  silent  un- 
utterable happiness-^an  absorbing:  overflow  of 
tranquil  joy — which  disdains  the  feeble  expres- 
sion of  the  tongue.  There  hope  seems  to  seize 
upon  His  strengthening  hand,  and  faith  to  gaze 
upon  His  inspiring  eye,  and  love  to  bury  its  face 
in  His  bosom,  and  humble  sorrow  to  sit  at  His 
feet  and  weep.  True,  the  yision  soon  dies  away, 
ftnd  leaves  us  to  the  drearier  duties  of  the  day, 


its  burthen  and  heat ;  4»ut  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing will  He  upon  that  Christian's  soul  long 
after  the  bright  cloud  that  dropt  it  hath  faded 
away. 


«» 


Vor  tlM  Ohfldrm. 


THB  BRAIN  AND  NB&YXS  IN  ANIMALS. 

I  have  told  you  how  your  mind  learns  about 
the  world  around  you,  and  how  it  makes  uise  of 
its  knowledge  by  means  of  the  machinery  of 
your  body — the  muscles,  bones,  &o.  Your 
mind  is  in  the  brain,  and  uses  the  brain  to 
think  with ;  and  fVom  the  brain  braoeh  out  all 
the  nerves  by  which  it  works  all  the  various 
machinery  «f  the  body.  Your  brain,  then, 
may  be  considered  the  central  workshop  of 
your  mind;  or  it  is  like  an  engine-room  of  a 
factory,  where  the  engine  is,  that  keeps  the 
machinery  in  other  parts  of  the  building  in 
motion. 

The  different  animals  have  a  brain  and  nerves 
just  as  you  do,  and  their  minds  in  their  brains 
learn  about  things  around  them.  They  do  not 
learn  so  much  as  your  mind  does,  it  is  true,  but 
they  really  do  learn.  If  you  look  at  a  kitten 
when'  it  is  just  born,  it  is  very  much  like  a 
baby.  It  does  not  know  any  thing.  But,  like 
the  baby,  it  knows  more  and  more  every  day, 
and  when  it  gets  to  be  a  cat  it  knows  a  good 
deal;  and  all  that  it  knows  has  come  to  its 
mind  in  the  same  way  thM  what  you  know  has 
come  into  your  mind.  It  has  come  in  through 
its  senses.  All  its  knowledge  came  in  at  its 
eyes  and  ears,  &c.,  and  got  to  its  brain  by  the 
nerves. 

The  mind  in  animals,  too,  uses  the  muscles 
in  the  same  way  that  your  mind  does.  See  a 
kitten  at  play;  the  muscles  that  move  her 
paws  are  directed  by  her  mind  in  the  brain,  by 
means  of  the  nerves.  As  she  pokes  at  the 
thing  that  you  hold  out  to  her,  the  nerves  of 
her  eyes  arc  telling  the  mind  in  the  brain  all 
the  time  about  the  string,  and  then  the  mind  is 
telling  the  muscles  of  the  paws  what  to  do. 
See  her  as  she  springs  to  catch  the  string  that 
you  draw  along  on  the  floor.  As  she  watches 
it,  messages  are  going  from  those  bright  eyes 
to  her  mind  in  the  brain ;  and  then,  as  she 
springs,  messages  are  sent  from  her  brain  to  a 
great  many  muscles  in  difl^erent  parts  of  her 
body.  Tbe  mind  tells  the  muscles  just  when 
and  how  to  act ;  and  they  all  do  exactly  a»  the 
mind  tells  them.  A  great  deal  of  machinery 
the  mind  of  a  cat  sets  to  work  when  she  makes 
a  spring  to  catch  any  thing. 
-  What  I  have  told  you  about  some  animals  is 
true  of  all.  The  little  insect  that  flies  out  of  the 
way  when  you  strike  at  him,  has  a  little  brain, 
and  there  his  mind  thinks  about  what  it  sees, 
and  hears  and  feels,  &c.,  just  as  your  mind 
does  ;  and  when  he  flies  away  so  quickly  from 
tbe  blow  that  his  eyes  see  coming,  his  mind 
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tells  the  BQMke  to  make  the  wiegB  go.  There 


are  nerres  that  carry  messages  from  his  senses   thinkiog  with  tbeir  brains  as  we  do  with  ours, 


to  the  mind  in  his  brainy  and  there  are  nerves 
that  earry  messages  from  his  brain  to  his  mus- 
cles, as  there  are  in  yon.  The  brain  is  very 
small  and  the  nerves  are  very  fine,  but  they  do 
their  work  well.  They  make  a  little  telegraph, 
bat  it  is  a  good  one. 

What  a  quantity  of  thinking  there  is  done  in 
the  brains  of  all  the  animals  in  the  world ! 
How  basy  their  minds  are  receiving  reports 
from  their  senses,  and  working  all  the  machinery 
of  their  bodies.  Oo  out  into  the  garden  and 
see  the  birds,  the  batterfiies,  the  bees,  the  flies, 

r  the  ants,  the  frogs,  the  toads  and  the  worms; 
they  are  all  busy  thinking.  They  cannot  move 
without  thinking.  It  is  their  thinking  that 
makes  their  muscles  move  them.  And  they 
think  about  what  they  move  for. 

Some  of  them  think  more  than  others.  The 
bird  thinks  more  than  the  worm.  Some  think 
faster  than  others.  The  humming-bird,  that  darts 
so  quickly  from  flower  to  flower,  thinks  as  fast  as 
he  works.  Hat  the  lazy  toad  is  a  slow  thinker. 
His  mind  does  not  work  the  machinery  of  his 
muscles  muqh,  and  so  does  but  little  thinking. 
fint  even  he  once  and  a  while  thinks  quickly. 
Let  a  fly  walk  along  pretty  near  him,  and  he 
will  catch  it  with  his  tongue  so  quickly  that  you 
eannot  see  jnst  how  he  does  it  He  watches  the 
fly  intently,  keeping  ver/still  all  the  while,  and 
when  it  gets  near  enough,  he  thrusts  out  his 
tongue,  and  the  fly  is  gone.  Tou  would  hardly 
think  that  so  lazy  a  looking  animal  could  do 
any  thing  so  quickly.     But  very  nimble  is  he 

»  as  a  fly-catcher  if  he  is  not  nimble  at  any  thing 
else;  and  very  quickly  must  the  mind  in  his 
brain  think  when  it  is  working  its  fly- catching 

»      machinery. 

The  more  an  animal  thinks,  the  larger  is  the 
brain,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Blan  thinks  more  than  any  other  animal;  and  so 
he  has  a  larger  brain.  But  the  oyster  has 
hardly  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  brain,  for 
in  his  still  life,  shut  up  as  he  is  in  his  shell,  be 
thinks  but  little.  But  such  animals  as  ^orses, 
dogs,  cats,  birds,  monkeys,  &c.,  have  quite  large 
brains,   fur   they   think  a  good   deal.     Their 

.     brains,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  as  large 

^  as  the  brain  of  man  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  body. 

This  is  as  we  should  suppose  it  would  be. 
The  brain  is  the  machinery  with  which  the 
miod  thinks.  Now,  whenever  we  see  a  great 
deal  of  machinery  together  at  work  we  know  it 
is  because  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  it ;  and 
when  we  see  a  small  machine,  thab  has  not 
many  different  parts,  we  .know  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  do  much.  So  it  is  with  the  mind's 
thinking  machinery.  The  brain  of  an  animal 
that  thinks  but  little  is  small  and  simple ;  but 
the  brain  of  one  that  thinks  much  is  large  and 


has  many  parts.     Though   animals   do  their 


there  is  some  thinking  that  we  do  that  they  can- 
not. There  are  some  things  about  which  they 
know  nothing ;  but  this  I  shall  tell  you  about 
in  another  chapter. 

WoaTHINOTON   HOOKSR. 
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THE  BROOK  AND  TOE    POND. — AN    ALLEGORY 

FOR    THE   BENEVOLENT. 

BY  A.  A.  WILLITS. 

"Sweet  brooklet,  ever  gliding, 
Now  high  the  moantain  ridiag, 
Tbu  lone  vale  now  dividing, 

Whither  awAjr  T'-^Sir  Robi.  Grant. 

Tn  the  cool  and  shadowy  cloagh  of  a  distant 
mountain,  hard  by  a  mossy  spring,  a  little 
brooklet  had  its  birth  ;  and  with  a  pure  heart, 
a  generous  nature,  and  a  lively  and  cheerful 
spirit,  it  started  upon  its  course  through 
the  world,  bent  on  a  lift  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness. 

One  day  afrer  it  had  reached  the  plain,  and 
was  hurrying  on*with  tinkling  feet  t(Aear  its 
tribute  to  the  river,  it  chanced  to  pass  near  by 
a  stagnant  pond.     The  pond  hailed  it — 

Fond. — **  Whither  away.  Master  Streamlet  V* 
Brook. — *'  I   am   bearing  to  the  river  thie 
*  cup  of  cold  water/  which  G-od  has  given  to 
me/' 

Pond. — "You  are  very  foolish  to  do  that; 
you  will  need  it  yourself  before  the  summer  is 
over ;  we  have  had  a  very  backward  spring,  and 
we  shall  have  a  hot  summer  to  pay  for  it,  and 
then  you  will  dry  up." 

Brook. — **  Well,  if  there  be  danger  of  my 
dying  so  soon,  I  had  better  work  while  the  day 
lasts ;  and  if  I  am  likely  to  lose  this  water  from 
the  heat,  I  had  better  do  good  with  it  while  I 
have  it." 

And  so  on  it  went,  singing  and  sparkling 
upon  its  useful  way. 

The  pond  smiled  contemptuously  upon  the 
folly  of  the  "  babbler,"  as  it  styled  the  brook, 
and  settled  down  very  complacently  into  the 
conviction  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  its  own 
covetousness ;  and  so  husbanding  all  its  re- 
sources against  the  imagined  day  of  need,  it 
suffered  not  a  drop  to  leak  away. 

Soon  the  midsummer  days  caaoe  round,  and 
very  hot  days  they  were,  indeed.  But  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  heat?  Did  the  little 
brook  dry  up  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Why 
how  did  it  escape  ?  Well,  the  trees  crowded 
to  its  brink,  and  throw  their  sheltering  branches 
over  it,  for  it  had  brought  life  and  refreshment 
to  them ;  and  the  sun,  peeping  through  the 
branches,  only  smiled  pleasantly  upon  its  dim- 
pled face,  as  if  it  said,  "  Who  could  harm  yov, 
pure  and  beautiful  brooklet?"  Indeed,  all 
things  seemed  inspired  by  similar  sentiment  to- 
ward it.    The  birds  of  the  air^  after  sipping  itfl 
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sweet  water  and  lating  their  wings  in  its  sil- 
Ter  tide,  san^  its  praises  in  the  overhanging 
branches.  The  flowers  sprang  up  along  its 
border,  and  reflected  their  brightest  tints  from 
its  mirror- like  surface  and  breathed  their  sweet- 
est fragrance  upon  its  bosom.  The  poet  came 
to  hear  the  music  of  its  warbling  Toice,  and 
the  artist  to  behold  the  beauty  of  its  winding 
way.  The  husbandman's  eye  always  sparkled 
with  joy  as  he  looked  upon  the  line  of  verdant 
beauty  that  so  plainly  marked  its  course 
through  his  fields  and  meadows.  Even  the 
beasts  of  the  field  lov^  to  linger  by  its  banks, 
or  to  stand  and  drink  the  pure  water  from  its 
quiet  eddies.  And  so  on  it  went,  blessing  and 
blessed  of  all. 

But  giving  so  freely  and  so  constantly,  did  it 
not  exhaust  its  resources  ?  did  it  not  run  dry  ? 
Not  at  all ;  Ood  saw  to  that.  I(  carried  its  full 
cup  to  the  river,  and  emptied  it  freely  in ;  the 
river  bore  it  on  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  wel- 
comed it  with  uplifted  hands ;  the  sun  smiled 
warmly  upon  the  sea,  and  the  sea  sent  up  its 
vapor/lucense  to  greet  the  stXd  3  the  clouds,  like 
great  censer  cups,  caught  the  tribute  in  their 
capacious  bosoms,  and  the  winds,  like  waiting 
angels  of  God,  took  the  clouds  in  their  strong 
arms  and  bore  them  swiftly  away — away  to  the 
very  mountain  that  gave  the  little  brooklet  birth, 
and  there,  over  that  cool  ravine,  they  tipped 
the  brimming  cup,  and  poured  it  all  back  again; 
and  so  God  saw  to  it  that  the  little  brook,  so 
active,  so  generous,  so  useful,  should  never  run 
dry. 

But  how  fared  the  pond  ?  Ah,  very  differ- 
ent indeed  was  its  fate.  In  its  mistaken  pru- 
dence and  selfish  idleness,  it  grew  sickly  in  it- 
self and  pestilential  in  its  influence,  so  that  all 
beheld  it  but  to  dislike  it.  The  farmer  sighed 
Mid  shook  his  head  whenever  he  looked  upon 
it.  The  citizen  who  came  to  seek  a  country- 
seat,  declined  to  purchase  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered it.  The  artist  and  the  poet  saw  no  charm 
in  it,  and  hastened  past  it.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  wet  their  lips,  but  withdrew  them  without 
drinking,  and  turned  away  toward  the  brook. 
The  evening  zephyr  stooped  and  kissed  it — in 
the  twilight,  by  mistake — and  caught  its  mala- 
rious breath,  and  carried  it  unconsciously  into 
all  the  homes  around.  The  people  of  the  re- 
gion soon  grew  sad  and  sallow,  and  began  to 
shake  with  ague  and  to  burn  with  fever ;  and 
at  last,  with  constitutions  well-nigh  shattered, 
they  were  compelled  to  -move  away  from  its 
neighborhood.  And  finally  Heaven,  in  mercy  to 
man  and  to  nature,  smote  it  with  the  hottest 
bieath  of  the  sun  and  dried  it  up  forever. 

And  the  wise  pondered  the  history  of  the 
pond  and  the  brook,  and  saw  how  the  book 
of  nature  confirmed  and  illustrated  the  book  of 
revelation,  and  bow  true  a  saying  of  the  latter 
it  was :     *^  There  is  that  scatteretb,  and  yet  in- 


oreaseth  :  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  The 
liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that  wa- 
tereth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself."  (Prov. 
11:  24,25) 


ALL  LIFE  IS  BEAUTIFUL. 
BY  BKLLR   BUSH. 

All  life  is  beaatifol,  the  bamblest  flower 

That  cheers  the  dustj  highway  with  its  smiles, 

Has  Bometbing  in  it  of  a  heavenlj  power 
That  oft  mj  heart  of  weannesa  begniles. 

The  blue- eyed  violet  of  the  glen  and  grove. 

Spring's  sweetest  oflTering,  is  a  thoughtt  of  God,— 

A  t!ny  poem  whispering  of  his  love, 
And  making  eloquent  the  soulless  clod. 

A  shiying  pebble  in  the  river's  bed 
That  scarcely  makes  a  ripple  where  it  lays, 

May  teach  a  lesson  worthy  to  be  read 
By  all  who  murmur  at  the  world's  dull  ways. 

The  soft  green  moss  we  tread  beneath  our  feet, 
Tba  varing  grass  that  carpets  hill  and  pUin, 

Take  to  their  generous  hearts  the  dew  or  sleet, 
And,  uncomplaining,  greet  the  Autumnal  rain. 

They  do  not  queatioa  of  its  use  or  power, 
But  meekly  they  receive  whate'er  is  given, 

Thankfnl  alike  for  sunshine  or  for  sbbwer. 
As  we  should  be  for  all  the  gifts  of  hraTcn. 

There's  nothing  comes  within  our  scope  of  vision, 
From  flower  to  star,  from  insect  up  to  man, 

But  seems  to  say  to  us,  I  have  my  mission, 
And  fill  my  place  in  ^e  Creator's  plan. 

The  world  is  filled  with  elements  of  power 
Which  only  want  the  chemistry  of  Thought 

To  make  them  known,  and  fill  each  pasti-ng  hour 
With  wonders  mightier  than  the  past  ere  wrougbL 

Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  teem  with  life  unaeeo — 
Uadreajned  of  by  the  Sages  of  our  time ; 

Its  subtle  links  pass  not  before  the  screen 

On  which  are  shadowed  all  our  hopes  sublime. 

We  need  not  wander  far  in  quest  of  Truth ; 

She  has  her  habitation  everywhere  : 
The  rose  is  one,  and  the  warm  heart  of  youth 
Receives,  whene'er  it  seeks,  her  Jewels  rare. 

We  might  see  more,  if  we  were  not  so  blinded 
By  lusts  of  earth,  its  pomps  and  fleeting  shows  ; 

And  richer  grow  in  soul,  were  we  so  minded 
To^read  the  leesons  Nature's  works  disclose. 

We  walk  with  faltering  feet  and  downcast  eyes 
Through  God's  vast  treasure-house  of  truth  and 
love, 

And  feel  not  half  the  heavenly  harmonies 
That  float  around  us  from  the  realms  above. 

We  think  too  meanly  of  the  world  without, 
Too  little  of  the  wonderous  world  within. 

O'er  canopied  in  each,  aud  wrapped  about 
By  the  dear  love  that  knows  no  storms  or  sin. 

Like  moles  or  bats  men  grope  their  way  through  life, 
Dazed  by  the  lifffu  their  lampt  of  yrisdom  give, 

Or  all  abTsorbed  in  petty  cares  and  strife, 
Heart-starved,  in  poverty  of  Soul  ih«y  lire. 

Why  is  It  thus?  since  God  such  bounteous  stores 

Has  spread  before  us,  why  not  use  it  all? 
Why  sit  like  beggars  starving  at  the  door 
L      Where  plenty  smiles,  nor  heed  his  generous  call? 


^ 
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Oh  f  coDid  osr  foato  but  rit«  abo7«  the  dio 
Of  the  world's  discord^  aod  lose  its  gre^d  of  ga^ 

Then  might  we  turn  to  the  great  world  wilbin 
A  ad  dwell  wliere  order,  peace  and  beantj  reign. 

Then  should  we  trace  Id  erery  thing  we  Bee 
The  love  that  gives  us  what  so  e'er  we  need, 

Ani  feel  onr  souls  grow  large  in  liberty, 
The  liberty  that  makes  as  free  Indeed. 

The  liberty  of  \oTe  fraternal j  dtep^ 
The  conqneror  of  envy, /car  and  scorn, 

The  love  that  feels  with  sorrow's  child  to  weep. 
And  in  Ood't  Ktogdom  knows  no  lowlif  born. 

Snch  lore  wonid  bring  to  ns  the  frnits  of  peace, 

The  golden  harrett  waited  for  so  long, 
When  »arM  aod  rutnort  of  them  all  thall  ceasOi 
^      Aad  Freedom  be  oar  aaiversal  song. 

Ah !  holy  lore,  Ood  speed  the  blessed  day, . 

When  thoQ  shalt  reign  o'er  all  the  realms  of  earth, 
An4  hold  o'er  human  hearts  thy  gentle  sway, 

Till  they  look  up  and  own  their  heavenly  birth. 

Then  will  the^  go  as  angels  do,  to  trace 
The  mysteries  of  life  in  all  things  here, 

And  wear  its  beauty  and  the  nameless  grace 
Of  the  high  sonl  that  knows  no  doubt  or  fear. 
BsLrioBftB  SBMiaAftY,  Jane  8th. 

from  tha  "  Cbinmj  OofiMr  "  la  The  Atlaatie  Monthly. 

YJBNTILATION. 

(Ooiicl«d«d  from  page  862.) 

The  TentilatioQ  of  private  dwellings  la  this 
eoaotry  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  that 
entire  indifferenoe  to  the  laws  of  health,  mani- 
fested in  pnblio  establishments.  Let  a  person 
travel  in  private  eonvejanoe  up  through  the 
valley  of  the  CoDDeetiout,  and  stop  for  a  night  at 
the  taverns  whieh  he  will  osually  find  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  stage*  The  bed-ohamber  into 
whioh  he  will  be  ushered  will  be  the  concen- 
tration of  all  forms  of  bad  air.  The  hoose  is 
ledoleot  of  the  vegetables  in  the  oellar, — cab- 
bages, turnips  aod  potatoes  ;  and  this  fragrance 
is  confined  and  retained  by  the  custom  of  olos- 
iDg  the  window-blinds,  and  dropping  the  inside 
cartains,  so  that  neither  air  nor  sunshine  enters 
in  to  purify.  Add  to  this  the  strong  odor  of  a 
new  feather-bed  and  pillows,  and  you  have  a 
combination  of  perfumes  most  appalling  to  a 
delicate  sense.  Yet  travellers  take  possession 
of  these  rooms,  sleep  in  them  all  night  with- 
oat  raising  the  window  or  opening  the  blinds, 
and  leave  them  to  be  shut  up  for  other  travel* 
)  leiB. 

The  spare  chamber  of  many  dwellings  seems 
to  be  an  hermetioally  closed  box,  opened  only 
twice  a  year,  for  spring  and  fail  cleaning ;  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  closed  to  the  sun  and 
the  air  of  heaven.  Thrifty  country  house- 
keepers often  adopt  the  custom  of  making 
their  beds  on  the  instant  after  they  are  left, 
without  airing  the  sheets  and  mattresses; 
tad  a  bed  so  made  gradually  becomes  perme- 
ited  with  the  insensible  emanations  of  the  hu- 
man body,  so  as  to  be  a  steady  oorrupter  of  the 
ttmospheie. 


In  the  winter,  the  windows  are  calked  and 
listed,  the  throat  of  the  chimney  built  up  with 
a  tight  brick  wall,  and  a  close  *stove  is  intro- 
duced to  help  burn  out  the  vitality  of  the  air. 
In  a  sitting-room  like  this,  from  five  to  ten 
persons  will  spend  about  eight  months  of  the 
year,  with  no  other  ventilation  than  that  gained 
by  the  casual  opening  and  shutting  of  doors. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  consumption  every  year 
sweeps  away  its  thousands  ?— that  people  are 
suffering  constant  chronic  ailments, — neuralgia, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  and  all  the  host  of  indefinite 
bad  feelings  that  rob  life  of  sweetness  and 
fiower  and  bloom  ? 

A  recent  writer  raises  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  community  would  not  gain  in  health  by 
the  demolition  of  all  dwelling-houses.  That  is, 
he  suggests  the  question,  whether  the  evils 
from  foul  air  are  not  so  great  and  so  constact, 
that  they  countervail  tho  advantages  of  shelter. 
Consumptive  patients  far  gone  have  been  known 
to  be  cured  by  long  journeys,  which  have  re- 
quired them  to  be  day  and  night  in  the  open 
air.  Sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  even 
though  the  person  be  exposed  to  the  various 
aceidents  of  weather,  has  often  proved  a  mi- 
raculous restorer  after  everything  eL»e  had 
failed.  But  surely  if  simple  frosh  air  is  so 
healing  and  preserving  a  thing,  some  means 
might  be  found  to  keep  the  air  in  the  house  just 
as  pure  and  vigorous  as  it  is  outside. 

An  article  in  the  May  number  of  **  Harper's 
Magazine  "  presents  drawings  of  a  very  simple 
arrangement  by  which  any  house  can  be  made 
thoroughly  self-ventilating.  Ventilation,  as 
this  article  ehows,  consists  in  two  things,— Ht 
perfect  and  certain  expulsion  from  the  dwelling 
of  all  foul  air  breathed  from  the  lungs  or  aria- 
ing  from  any  other  cause,  and  the  constant 
supply  of  pure  air. 

One  source  of  foul  air  cannot  be  too  much 
guarded  again&t,-»we  mean  imperfect  gas- pipes. 
A  want  of  thoroughness  in  execution  is  the 
sin  of  our  Ameriean  artisans,  and  very  few  gas- 
fixtures  are  so  thoroughly  made  that  more  or 
less  gas  does  not  escape  and  mkingle  with  the 
air  of  the  dwelling.  There  are  parlors  where 
plants  cannot  be  made  to  live,  because  the  gas 
kills  them ;  and  yet  their  occupants  do  not  seem 
to  reflect  that  an  air  in  which  a  plsnt  cannot 
live  must  be  dangerous  for  a  human  being. 
The  very  clemency  and  long  suffering  of  Na- 
ture to  thoee  who  persistently  violate  her  laws 
is  one  great  cause  why  men  are,  phyttically 
speaking,  such  sinners  as  they  are.  If  foul  air 
poisoned  at  once  and  completely,  we  should 
have  well-ventilated  houses,  whatever  else  we 
failed  to  have.  But  because  people  can  go  on 
for  weeks,  months,  and  years,  breathing  poisons, 
and  slowly  and  imperceptibly  lowering  the 
tone  of  their  vital  powers,  and  yet  be  what  they 
oall  '^  pretty  weli^  I  thank  you/'  sermons  on 
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Ten  illation  and  fresh  air  go  by  them  as  an  idle 
flong.  <^l  doi|'t  see  but  wo  are  well  enoagh, 
and  we  never  took  much  pains  about  these 
things.  There's  air  enough  gets  into  houses, 
of  oourso.  What  with  doors  opening  and  win- 
dows occasionally  lifted,  the  air  of  houses  is 
generally  good  enough  ;" — ^and  so  the  matter  is 
dismissed. 

One  of  Heaven's  great  hygienic  teachers  is  now 
abroad  in  the  world,  giving  lessons  on  health 
to  the  children  of  men.  The  cholera  is  like 
the  angel  whom  God  threatened  to  send  as 
leader  to  the  rebellious  Tsraelites.  *'  Beware 
of  him,  (.bey  his  voice,  and  provoke  him  not ; 
for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions." 
The  advent  of  this  fearful  messenger  seems 
really  to  be  made  necessary  by  the  contempt 
with  which  men  treat  the  physical  laws  of  their 
being.  What  e!se  could  have  purified  the 
dark  places  of  New  York  ?  What  a  wiping- up 
and  reforming  and  cleansing  is  going  before 
him  through  the  country  f  At  last  we  find 
that  nature  is  in  earnest^  and  that  her  laws  can- 
not be  always  ignored  with  impunity.  Pois- 
oned air  is  recognized  at  last  as  an  evil, — even 
though  the  poison  cannot  be  weighed,  meas- 
ured, or  tasted ;  and  if  all  the  precautions 
that  men  are  now  willing  to  take  could  be 
made  perpetual,  the  alarm  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  world. 


M>  — 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE   SHETLAND  ISLES. 

At  the  Anthropological  Society,  a  paper  was 
read  "On  the  Archaic  Anthropology  of  the 
Zetland  Islands,"  by  Dr.  Hunt.  The  author 
of  the  paper  gave  an  account  of  a  recent  visit 
made  by  him  to  the  Zetland  Islands,  with  the 
object  of  investigating  the  antiquarian  relics 
reported  to  exist  in  those  Islands.  He  first 
visited  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  group, 
but  found  that  the  chief  objects  of  interest  had 
been  previously  explored.  He  proceeded  to 
examine  the  other  islands,  and  described  various 
points  of  antiquarian  interest  in  several  of  them. 
He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  discovery  of 
an  underground  structure  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, from  which  were  dug  a  large  number 
of  rough  stone  iosplements,  resembling  in  form 
atid  size  those  that  have  been  found  in  Persigny- 
le-Grand,  in  Prance,  and  the  objects  of  which 
have  occasioned  considerable  discussion.  These 
implements  (which  are  not  of  flint,  as  are  those 
of  Persigny)  were  exhibited  to  the  Society,  and 
the  author  mentioned  the  various  theories 
current  as  to  the  uses  of  these  and  similar  stone 
implements,  stating  at  the  same  time  his  opin- 
ion that  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  pur- 
poses or  age  of  these  objects  could  not  be  de- 
cided from  the  present  data.  He  considered 
the  subject  as  one  of  great  importance,  and 
deserving  of  further  investigation  by  the  society. 
The  author  of  the  paper  mentioned;  in  conclu- 


sion, the  various  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had 
been  indebted  for  acts  of  courtesy  whilst  prose- 
cuting his  investigations,  and   mentioned   es- 
pecially the  liberal  donation  of  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  researches 
which  had  been  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Anthropological  Society.     Mr.  Tate,  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Hunt  to  the  Shetland  Isftlands 
and  assisted  in  his  explorations,  made  a  sepa- 
rate report  respecting  the  antiquities  and  human 
remains  found  in    Unst,   the   most   northern 
island,  where  he  pursued  his  investigations  while 
Dr.  Hunt  proceeded  further  south.     He  de- 
scribed particularly  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
burial  places  enclosed  within  circular  walls  on 
a   hill  •  100   feet   high,   also  an   underground 
chamber  about  30  feet  long  that  had  contained 
urns,  some  of  which  were  large  etiough  to  hold 
four  or  five  quarts  of,  liquid.     He  mentioned 
that  these  and  similar  places  of  burial  had  been 
generally  constructed  on  the  highest  hills,  some 
of  them  having  been  found  at  a  height  of  1500 
feet.     At  Ness  five  cairns  had  been  discovered 
in  the  hollow  of  a  sandbank,  where  the  sand 
had  been  blown  away  by  the  wind.     Skeletons 
were  found  within,  and  two  of  them  were  lying 
on  abed  of  fish  bones  two  feet  thick. — Exchange 
Paper. 

Xrum  tte  N.  Y.  Evening  Poft. 
THE  EFFECTS   OF  •TREES    UPON    CLIMATE. 

In  concluding  what  we  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  trees  upon  the  varioas  phe- 
nomena of  the  seasons,  we  have  to  consider  their 
influence  in  preventing  freshets,  and  the  drying 
up  of  our  ponds  and  streams  by  evaporation  and 
other  methods.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
action  df  the  wind  in  blowing  both  cold  and  hot, 
causing  rapid  freeting  in  the  one  case,  and  a 
rapid  thawing  in  the  otherj  and  that  the  only 
barriers  on  the  large  scale  which  we  ean  erect 
to  control  its  effects  must  be  those  which  nature 
herself  offers  to  our  hands,  and  '*  only  asks  us 
but  to  spare,"  that  is,  the  forests.  As  we  have 
before  remarked,  the  unobstructed  blowing  of 
the  wind  causes  the  rapid  abstraction  of  caloric 
in  those  oases  where  it  is  colder  than  the  ob- 
jects with  which  it  comes  in  oontact,  and  as 
rapidly  imparts  heat  when  the  reverse  is  true — 
that  is^  when  the  wind  is  warmer  than  those  ob* 
jects.  Evaporation  also  goes  on  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  when  the  air  is  not  saturated  with 
moisture  under  all  degrees  of  temperature. 
We  can  easily  convince  ourselves  of  this  by  ex- 
posing a  piece  of  wet  cloth  to  a  current  of  air 
when  the  temperature  is  vury  low  even,  and  we 
shall  find  that  notwithstanding  it  freezes  at  once 
under  these  conditions,  it  very  rapidly  becomes 
dry.  From  this  we  can  understand  Bow  snow 
and  ice  waste  in  very  cold  weather.  In  addition 
to  the  waste  caused  by  evaporatAon  from  water 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winds,  the 
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bni  swfaees  of  ooane  are  alao  sabjeoked  to 
tke  wune  aotioD,  and  bj  this  means  one  of  the 
great  sooroes  of  supply  by  which  the  streams, 
wbich  under  other  eoadttions  are  kept  in  a 
itetdy  flow,  is  cot  off.     Freshets,  as  4hey  are 
cilled,  are  also  one  of  the  principal  oauses  of 
the  extreme  low  stages  of  water  in  oar  ponds 
sod  streams,  which  are  now  so  mach  complained 
of.-   They  are  prodneed  by  the  rapid  concentra- 
tion of  water  in  the  streams,  and  in  this  country 
this  result  ia  brought  about  in  most  cases  by 
the  sodden  thawiog  of  snow  and  ioe,  sometimes 
sisisted  by  rain,  hot  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  blowing  of  warm  winds.     In  the  woods,  as 
^efery  one   is  aware,  the  snow  remains  much 
longer  than   in   the  open   oountry,  and  as  of 
course  it  lies  level  there,  the  ground  protected 
by  it,  and  also  by  a  coating  of  fallen  leares,  is 
bothttle,  if  any,  froven  in  our  most  severe  win- 
ten.    When  a  thaw  begins  the  porous  nature 
of  the  soil  and  the  obstructions  presented  by  a 
mass  of  leaves,  together  with  the  hollows  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  many  other  obstacles  which 
are  only  found  in  the  forests,  retain  the  water 
notil  it  sinks  into  the  earth,  when  it  slowly 
trickles  through  its  pores  to  the  small  stream^ 
and  ponds  whioh  supply  the  rivers,  which  by 
this  process  are  kept  in  an  equal  state  of  flow. 
Bat  in  the  open  country  the  surface  of  the 
gnmnd  is  more  regular  and  the  soil  more  bom- 
paoi>  while  in  winter  it  is  often  frosen  to  a  great 
depth,  and  as  the  snow  is  usually  blown  into 
heaps,  the  frost  penetrates  irregularly,  so  that 
in  the  bare  spots  a  long  time  is  required  before 
it  is  thawed.   Under  these  cireumstances,  when 
the  weather  becomes  warm  or  rain  falls,  the 
water  at  onoe  concentrates  in  the  ponds  and 
small  streams.    These  in  their  turn  pour  out 
their  overflowing  eon  rents,  and  thus  cause  those 
floods  which  every  year  do  so  much  mischief  in 
portions  of  our  country.     It  is  quito  easy  for 
aoy  one  to  verify,  by  a  simple  experiment,  bow 
much  more  rapidly  snow  and  ice  is  dissolved 
when  exposed  to  air  in  motion  than  when  at  the 
lame  temperature  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  where  no  lateral  current  ex- 
ists.   Take,  for  the  experiment,  equal  parts,  by 
wdght,  of  snow,  and  as  nearly  aa  possible  of  the 
y   same  density.    Place  each  portion  in  separate 
^  vessels,  (earthenware  bowls  of  the  same  sise  will 
answer  the    purpose    well);    then   place   the 
bowls  on  tebles  of  the  same  height  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  where  the  temperature  is 
very  nearly  equal,  and  subject  the  one  to  air 
put  in  motion  by  the  process  of  fanning,  while 
the  other  is  left  luidistorbed.    As  the  result  of 
this  experiment  it  will  be  found  that  snow  which 
is  left  in  quiet  to  the  action  of  the  warm  air 
will  be  many  times  longer  in  thawing  than  the 
other,  whioh  is  subjected  to  the  air  in  motion. 
If  ve  cover  the  one  bowl  with  a  piece  of  paper 
or  any  slight  covering  the  effect  will  be  still 


more  striking.  This  we  are  aware  does  not 
agree  with  the  evidence  of  our  senses  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  a  fan  when  suffering  from  heat ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  if  we  should  chanoe 
to  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere  much  warmer 
than  our  bodies  we  should  come  to  a  very  differ- 
ent oonclosion.  We  should  then  understend 
what  is  meant  by  the  <'  wind  feeling  like  the  hot 
blast  from  a  furnace.'' 

In  writing  a  series  of  articles  upon  subjecte 
of  such  widespread  and  varied  importaDce  as 
those  under  consideration,  we  are  compelled  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  leave  unnoticed  a 
vast  number  of  facts  of  much  interest  to  our 
readers,  and  our  endeavor  has  been  to  discuss 
those  poiute  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  the 
most  practical  value :  that  is,  to  give  saoh  facte 
as  may  furnish  a  reason  for  action  iii  certain  di- 
rections, and  .over  whioh  we  have  control  to 
some  extent,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore 
more  or  less  responsible. 
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VOLCANOES. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  M.  Fouqu^,  who  visited  Santorino 
at  the  time  of  the  great  volcanic  eruptions, 
gives  an  account  of  various  other  places  in 
Oreece  where  similar  disturbances  occur.  One 
of  the  most  importent  is  the  crater  of  Methona, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  investigation  of  geologists.  This 
place  is  rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  one  of 
them,  M.  Fouqu^  says,  is  extremely  rich  in 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  evolves  a  consider* 
able  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Moreover,  at 
the  Solfatera  of  Sousaki,  ho  has  discovered  a 
grotto  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Grotte  del 
Gane,  at  Naples,  where  dogs  are  suffocated  by 
the  carbonic  acid  which  occupies  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  gravity,  while  men,  in  consequence 
of  their  erect  posture,  escape  its  influence.  The 
grotto  of  Sonsaki  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than 
the  Neapoliten  one,  and  ite  evolution  is  owing 
to  an  old  eruption  of  serpentine,  the  geological 
age  of  which  our  author  thinks  he  can  deter- 
mine. In  the  island  of  Milo,  he  has  found 
emanations  of  carbonic  acid,  in  some  instancea 
mixed  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.  There  are 
ten  different  pointe  of  the  island  where  such 
emanations  occur.  One  of  them  is  accompanied 
with  all  the  oircumstences  attending  those  of 
the  Salinellas  of.  Sicily.  At  four  other  pointe 
there  is  no  evolution  of  gas,  notwithstending 
the  high  temperature  he  has  ascerteined  in  the 
air.  All  the  various  eruptions  of  Milo  are  not 
of  the  same  geological  period.  The  western 
region  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  volcanic, 
and  there  are  much  fewer  rooks  of  ancient  da^e 
than  had  been  hitherto  supposed.  M.  Fouqu^ 
has  also  measured  the  principal  summits  of  the 
island,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  better 
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mmp  of  the  island  than  the  ezistiDg  oaes.  At 
Santorino  the  Yoloanic  action  oootinnes;  the 
detonations  continue,  and  new  points  of  activity 
have  manifested  themselves.  Professor  Siives- 
tri  has  also  written  to  the  academy  to  describe 
an  earthquake  which  was  felt  thronghont  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily.  There  were  two  shocks, 
one  lasting  three  seconds^  and  another  five.  All 
this  confirms  what  had  been  said  regarding  the 
general  volcanic  activity  at  that  time  all  over 
the  northern  regions  of  the  Meditemnean.— 
Manchester  WtMy  Timeg. 

From  tlM  London  Review. 
THE  SOUaOE  OV  THE   NILE.* 

Mr.  Baker's  work  is  fnll  of  interest — in  parts, 
profoundly  exciting;  the  pictures  suggested, 
ratlier  than  described,  are  often  wild  in  the  ex- 
treme, while  the  narrative  of  personal  suffering 
has  been  very  seldom  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  travel.  It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that 
Mr.  Baker  has  not  labored  and  endured  in  vain, 
since  he  has  discovered  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary lakes  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  Africa. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  which  we  do  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  we  feel  bpund  to  add  that,  in 
imagining  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  Nile 
•*-that  is,  found  the  spot  at  which  its  mysterious 
head  emerges  from  the  earth-^he  js  cherishing 
a  mere  delusion;  The  source  of  the  Nile  is  at 
this  moment  as  little  known  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  it  almost  surpasses 
our  comprehension  how  a  traveller  eo  intelligent 
and  so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Baker  should  fail 
to  be  conscious  of  this.  To  make  use  of  a  com* 
mon  expression,  Mr.  Baker  and  all  other  trav- 
ellers in  Central  Africa  have  been  simply  beat- 
ing about  the  wrong  bush,  while  the  bird  they 
are  in  search  of  lies  hidden  far  off  in  another. 
Yet  Mr.  Baker,  Captain  Speke,  and  Captain 
Burton,  may  be  almost  said  to  have  touched  the 
great  river  with  their  £nger,  and  to  have  looked 
wistfully  in  the  direction  iVom  which,  through 
utterly  unknown  lands,  it  comes  rolling  towards 
the  Victoria  N^anza,  into  which  it  flow»  in  a 
deep  flood  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  with  a  current  of  four  miles  an  hour.  This 
is  the  Nile  whose  source  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
oover — a  thing  which  no  one  has  yet  done  or 
even  attempted;  but,  until  this  shall  be  done, 
it  will  be  wrong  to  take  credit  among  civiliEcd 
nations  for  having  thrown  light  upon  a  siibject 
which  philosophers  and  conquerors  have  desired 
to  illuminate  in  vain.  Bruce,  Barton,  Speke, 
Grant,  Baker,  have  deserved  well  of  the  public, 
by  exploring  new  regions,  and  adding  largely 
to  onr  geographical  knowledge;  but,  in  spite  of 

*  The  Albert  N'Vanza,  Qreat  Basia  of  the  Nik, 
and  Explorations  of  the  Nile  Sources.  Bj  Samuel 
White  Baker,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  G.  S.  With  Maps,  Illus- 
tratioDB  and  Portraits.  Two  vols.  London:  Mac- 
niUan  k  Co. 


their  efforts,  old  Nile  keeps  faw  secret  stiU,  his 
source  being  a  virgin  spring,  of  whose  waters  no 
civilised  man  has  yet  tasted.  The  Kitangml^ 
rises  far  away  towards  the  sooti^-west,  and  its 
coarse  is  known  to  the  natives  for  eighteen  days' 
journey  before  it  reaches  the  lake.  How  much 
farther  its  stream  must  be  followed  ere  the  lake 
or  tarn  is  reached  in  the  Blue  Moontaiiis,  whose 
loilty  summits,  from  the  shores  of  the  Nyaoza, 
may  be  dimly  discerned  by  the  telescope  in  the 
south-west,  no  one  can  decide ;  but  wherever 
this^  tun  any  be,  thst  is  the  soniee  of  the  Nile. 
We  say  tfatt  vnder  tlie  tmpwiooiou  tiiat  ilie  ae- 
counts  which  f<Hrmer  trayeilers  have  given  are 
correct.  There  may,  however,  be  other  rivers, 
still  larger  than  the  Kitangnl^,  falling  into  the 
Victoria  Nyansa,  both  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  every  one  ojf 
these  to  its  well-spring  belbre  we  can  be  said  to 
have  cleared  up  the  mystery  which  for  three 
thousand  years  has  defied  the  learning,  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  energy  of  man.  To  return, 
however,  to  the  Kitangnli ;  afler  pursuing  a 
north-easterly  course  for  thirty-five  or  forty 
days,  it  falls  into  the  Victoria  Nyansa,  which 
i{  traverses  in  part,  as  the  Khone  does  the  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  it  then,  through  a  gap  in  the  rocks, 
breaks  forth  from  the  lake,  and  pushes  its  way 
through  a  channel  honestly  marked  in  parts 
with 'dots  in  the  maps,  to  intimate  that  no  one 
has  followed  its  current  the  whole  way.  It  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  same  river  which  is  agaio 
fallen  in  with  farther  on,  and  which  flows  into 
the  Albert  Nyansa ;  but  beyond  this  the  un- 
certainty increases.  No  doubt  Mr.  Baker  was 
told  of  a  stream  which  issued  from  the  l^ke, 
and  this  stream  he  fairly  enough  infers  to  be  the 
White  Nile ;  but  before  anything  is  positively 
stated  about  that  river,  much  research  and  inves- 
tigation will  be  needed.  If  Great  Britain  should 
think  it  worth  while,  the  only  plan  for  ensuring 
success  would  be  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
travellers— «ethnologi8t8,  geographers,  geologists, 
botanists,  photographers— -who  should  survey 
the  whole  lake  region  of  Central  Africa,  and  be 
accompanied  by  a  military  escort  sufficiently 
strong  to  remove  from  the  explorers  all  idea  of 
danger.  A  small  screw  steamer  should  be  ta* 
ken,  and  put  together  on  the  lakes  one  after 
another,  so  that  the  whole  of  their  shores  might 
b.e  examined  and  described.  On  the  return  of 
these  commissioners,  after  completing  their  la- 
bors, we  might  truly  be  said  to  have  discovered 
the  sources  of  the  Nile— but  not  till  then. 

One  practice  of  our  travellers  we  cannot  suf- 
ficiently eondemn-~-we  mean  that  of  imposing 
English  names  on  African  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains and  falls.  Why  should  the  White  Nile 
forfeit  its  anoient  appellation,  and  be  lost  te 
geography  by  being  transformed  into  the  Som- 
erset f  What  had  Lord  Ripon  or  Sir  Boderick 
Murchisoo  to  do  with  the  Nilotic  cataract8|  that 
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we  should  find  their  names  associated  with  that 
of  Mambo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  ?  What  has  the  Queen  of  these  realms 
to  do  with  one  of  the  great  lakes,,  or  her  lament- 
ed consort  with  the  other  7  Our  eourtier  trav- 
ellers forget  themselves  when  thej  revolutionize 
geographj  after  this  fashion.  If  we  had  con- 
quered the  country  and  converted  it  into  a  ool- 
coy,  such  a  practice  might  be  tolerable ;  but,  as 
the  case  now  stands,  it  is  altogether  absurd,  and 
we  trust  that,  through  reverence  for  science, 
geographers  will  firmly  set  their  faces  against 
80  incongruous  a  mixture  of  names.  Should 
foreign  travellers  follow  the  example  set.  them 
f  by  our  countrymen,  what  a  strange  aspect  would 
the  surface  of  Africa  soon  present,  studded 
with  Danish, Swedish,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Greek  names,  jumbled 
•  up  with  negro  appellations,  unpronounceable  by 
the  European  tongue,  and  with  the  grand  no- 
nomenclature  of  the  Koran !  Having-  made 
these  remarks — which  apply  to-the  piooeedings 
of  nearly  all  recent  travellers,  whe,  considering 
their  strong  propensity  to  transform  everything, 
may  deserve  our  gratitude  for  not  obliterating 
Ctiro  and  Daxuasens  from  the  map  of  the  world, 
and  calling  one  Hutchison  and  the  other  Mnr* 
chison  towos-^we  go  on  to  observe  that,  viewed 
merely  as  a  book  of  travels,  Mr.  Baker's  work 
is  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  intrepidity  displayed  both  by 
him  and  his  wife,  who  may  truly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  unflinching  and  devoted  of 
her  sex*  It  b  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 
out strong  sympathy^  not  the  perils  she  eh- 
counteredy  which  we  estimate  as  nothing,  but 
the  miseries  from  fevev,  from  ague,  from  hunger, 
from  thirst — above  all,  from  the  effects  of  a  sun- 
stroke which  nearly  put  a  period  to  her  exis- 
tence in  the  most  odious  solitudes  on  the  sur&oe 
of  this  globe. 

From  th«  N.  V.  Ev«niBg  Fost 

EGTFTIAN  H1EBOOLTPHIC8. 

QfPOBTAHT   DISC0TBRIE9   BT   LBP6IU8. 

^The  London  Athenseum  publishes  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  M.  Lepsius, 
under  date  of  21st  of  April,  1866,  giving  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  he  has  recently  made 
^     in  Egypt : 

^'  On  leaving  Port  Said  one  of  the  engineers 
of  the  Isthmus  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a 
short  time  before  a  Greek  inscription  in  San, 
which  I  very  soon  found  out.  It  was  the  corner 
only  of  an  inscription,  the  body  of  which  was 
still  covered  with  masses  of  old  rubbish.  A 
part  of  this,  as  well  as  the  rubbish,  had  by  ao 
eidcnt  fallen  down  twelve  or  fourteen  days  be- 
fore we  arrived  there,  and  had  revealed  the 
comer  of  the  inscription.  I  employed  some 
boys  to  clear  the  rest  of  the  stone  from  the 
rubbish  which  lay  above^  and  had  ihe  gpod 


fortune  to  discover  it  to  be  a  great  biliogual 
inscription,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  hieroglyph ical  inscription  has  thirty-seven, 
the  Greek  no  less  than  seventy- six,  lines  of 
considerable  length  in  small  letters,  contain- 
ing much  more  text  than  the  inscription  of 
Rosetta. 

"  It  is  also  found  that  the  demotic  inscrip- 
tion on  this  monument  was  ordered  to  be  added 
by  the  priests,  *  on  a  stone  or  brass  stele,  in  the 
sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians  and  in  Greek 
characters.'  This  is  unfortuntaely  wanting;  but 
it  is  evident  how  precious  the  other  two  texts, 
every  word  of  which  is  perfectly  legible,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  must  be  for  hiero- 
glyphical  studies.  The  contents  of  the  inscrip-* 
tion  are  not  less  interesting.  It  is  dated  the 
9th  year  ihe  7(h  ApellsBus^lT  Tybi,  of  the 
reign  of  fiuergates  1.  The  priests  of.  Egypt 
oame  together  in  Canopus  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Euergates  1.  on  the  5th  Dios,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  royal  power  on  the  2dth  of 
4he  same  month,  when  they  passed  the  decree 
here  published.  They  enumerate  all  the  good 
deeds  of  the  king,  amongst  them  the  merit  of 
having  recovered  in  a  military  expedition  the 
sacred  images  carried  off  in  former  times  by 
the  Persians,  and  order  great  honors  to  be  paid 
in  reward  for  his  services. 

<<  One  of  these  rewards  is  a  feast  to  be  eele- 
brated  in  honor  of  the  king  and  queen  on  the 
day  of  the  rising  (or  coming  forth  perr)  of  the 
shaa  (or  orowns)  of  Isis,  which  the  priests  call 
the  first  day  of  the  year;  and  another  honor  is 
a  second  feast  of  the  same  gods,  introduced 
every  fourth  year  between  the  Epigomena  and 
the  first  Thoth,  in  order  as  it  is  clearly  stated, 
to  avoid  henceforth  the  inconvenience  that 
some  of  the  great  feasts  relating  to  the  summer 
were,  bv  the  wandering  of  the  civil  year,  cele« 
brated  in  the  winter  and  others  in  the  summer 
which  belonged  originally  to  the  winter. 

<'  Thus  we  have  the  whole  theory  of  the  two 
years — one  in  use  amongst  the  people,  the  other 
known  by  the  priests,  as  I  had  stated  in  my 
Chronology,  and  against  which  a  new  theory 
had  been  started  by  M.  Brugsch  in  his  never- 
theless interesting  *  Materiaux.'  As  the  stone 
was  not  excavated  by  M.  Martette,  whose  kind 
reception  and  whose  full  permission  to  study 
and  to  work  in  the  Museum  at  Bulaq  I  have  to 
acknowledge,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  entirely  with 
his  consent  that  I  shall  publish  this  important 
inscrfption  as  soon  as  possible  after  my  return 
to  Berlin. 

<'At  the  Isthmus  I  found  a  series  of  Persian 
monuments  of  the  time  of  Darius  to  commemo- 
rate his  work  of  the  canal  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile :  two  of  them  were  hitherto  called 
Serapis  and  Cambyses,  the  third  was  only  lately 
removed  by  the  engineer  of  the  Isthmus.  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  one  of  the  blocks  near  Shatnff 
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made  known  by  M.  de  Eozi^re,  of  the  French 
expedition,  the  uame  of  Darius  is  written  in 
cuneiform  characters,  but  in  a  cartouche  of 
entirely  Egyptian  form.  M.  Mariette,  at  whose 
order,  on  the  request  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the 
blocks  were  laid  open,  will  publish  these  frag- 
ments in  the  July  number  of  the  Revue  Archi- 
ologique, 

"  Lastly,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  we 
found  the  ruins  of  Hauaris  (Avaria)  on  the 
spot  where  we  pitched  our  tents  for  a  night  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pelu8ium,and  where  it  had 
been  always  expected  to  be  found." 


R.  G.  Gardiner,  presidirg  elder  of  the  colore** 
district  of  the  Kent^ucky  Conference  of  M.  B.  Church, 
was  brntally  mobbed  on  the  24ih  init.,  in  George 
town,  Scott  county,  Kentaeky. 


TXm  SALS,  at  Om&b  of  Frienda*  iBtdllgaiKer,  144  N.  8»T»Dtk  St 
r  Al  Office.    Bjfwiik 
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nngh  Judge 

DladpHne  of  Philadelphia  YMu-ly  Meeting- 

Frienda*  Miaoellany,  11  vola 

Cobani'ii  Rerlew 

Worka  of  laaac  Penington 

ConyersatioDH,  Ac,  bj  Thoa  Story - 

Hiatory  of  Drlawars  County- 


ITEMS. 

The  Peace  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Prague. 
The  preliminaries  thereto,  as   agreed  npon,  are  as 

follows :  ^  «     *  :, 

Austria  is  to  withdraw  from  the  German  Confed- 
eration, and  is  to  lose  Venetia  and  her  part  of 
Schleswig  HoUtein.  Austria  is  also  to  pay  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  to  her  adversaries  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  The  German  States  north  of  the  Maine  are  to 
form  a  union  under  the  guidance  of  Prussia.  The 
German  States  south  of  the  Maine  are  to  form  an  in-% 
dependent  union. 

Thb  FREKDMEN.r-Snperintendent  Alford  reports 
that  in  the  Southern  States  there  are  1,002  Freed- 
men's  schools,  1,409  teachers  and  91,413  scholars. 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  has  the  largest  number 
of  scholars  reported,  being  respectively  12,017  and 
11,784.  In  tforth  Carolina  the  number  of  colored 
pupils  daily  attending  school  averages  9,034.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  74  schools,  132  teachers 
and  6,552  scholars.  Beuben  Tomlinson,  Superin- 
tendent in  schools  in  South  Carolina,  reports  that 
"  the  educational  efforts  of  the  past  term  have  bad 
another  result  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  progress 
of  the  colored  children — a  growing  conviction  among 
the  white  residents  favorable  to  their  education.  In 
many  districts  the  bitterness  that  was  openly  mani- 
fested toward  Yankee  teachers  is  abating,  and,  in 
in  some  cases,  requests  have  been  made  for  northern 
teachers  to  be  sent  to  their  neighborhoods."  In 
several  localities  in  that  State  the  colored  people 
hare  interested  themselves  in  the  erection  of  school- 
tiooBes,  and  have  defrayed  an  equitable  proportion 
of  the  expenses. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  in  Georgetown  has  made  application  for  au- 
thority to  place  Stewart  county,  Georgia,  under  mar- 
tial law,  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  civil 
aathorities  to  do  justice  to  thefreedmen. 

It  is  fearful  to  read  the  accounts  of  wrong  and 
ylolence  done  to  the  blacks  at  the  South.  In  Dela- 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
LoniEiana,  great  outrages  have  been  committed,  and 
there  appears  little  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  these 
wrongs. 

The  teachers  of  "  Friends'  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  " 
located  at  South  Carolina,  five  in  number,  have  come 
North,  on  account  of  the  sickly  season.  They  desire 
to  return  to  their  duties  as  early  as  practicable.  In 
order  to  keep  them  in  the  field,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Association.  There  is 
urgent  need  that  the  labors  of  these  faithful  and  earn- 
est teachers  sbonld  not  terminate,  and  we  trust  that 
the  many  whose  hearts  are  in  this  cause  will  not 
weary,  but  continue  to  do  what  they  can  to  aid  the 
gTatefnl  and  long-suffieHog  freedmen  in  the  efforts 
for  edocauon. 
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Letters  by  Ann  Wilson- 
Diwertation  on  Cbrlstlan  Mioistry. 

Law's  Address  to  tbe  ClerKj 

ETenlngs  with  Jobn  Woolnimn 

The  Gonciliator 

The  Children's  Friend 

PriscIllA  CadmiUatler 

Conrersation  on  the  Qtraries* « 

Seiniou  by  Wm,  Dewsbury  (1688)  •  •  < 
Child's  Book  of  Nature— 8  parts  .•• 
Kay's  Reader  and  ]>efinei^-8  parts* 

Winnowed  Wheat ^„    ^ 

Derotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Tnith.  Tnamnj  of  Facta, 
Poetry-Cards,  Bugraved  Forms  of  Marriage  Cortificates,  he.  fte. 
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EATON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— A  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
■itoated  on  the  Phila.  k  Bait  a  R.  R.  ^«xt  Tenn  wiU 
commence  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  next  For  Cirralanf  gir* 
ing  rilll  information,  Inquire  of  _ 

JfiTAK  T.  SwATiia,  Jhrtneipal  and  Pnprular, 
8  mo.  16, 1866— awa At  p  106.      Kennett  Square,  Cheater  Co^  Pa. 

BACON  ACADEMY^The  Friends'  School,  Wuodstown,  N.  J. 
This  InstituUon  will  be  open  for  Boardent,  Mnth  month  24th, 
1860»    TOrms,  $4.26  per  week.    For  i^trcular,  addmss 

AoautfTUS  C  Aouus,  PrineipU, 
818.  4t  98.  WoodBtowm>.  J. 
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CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.- The  next  term  of  this  In- 
stitution oommeneee  9th  mo.  8d.,  1806.  Whole  nomber  of 
pupils  laAt  year,  107,-00  bouitlers,  47  day  poptla.  8end  Cm-  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Tatlor,  /  rineipal. 

84  lot.  106.  Coatesviily,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

KENNKTT  square  ACADEMY.— A  Boarding  Bebool  ftr 
Yoang  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  let  of  Tenth  month, 
18ti6,  and  continue  in  session  twenty  four  wec-ka.  For  Ctrcnlan, 
4io ,  addreaa  the  f  rinoipel,         Swituih  &  SuoBiuneB,  A  A. 

738 1 929.  Kenneu  ifqaare,  Chester  Co.,  JPa. 

™  •■    '    '   ^'    -     ■     -^  '  '       ■    ■ 

M.  HEACOCK,  General  Furnisling  Undertaker,  No.  18  Neilk 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  assort  men  I  of  nrady-made  OdBas, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerala  furniKhed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oTerai)(fat  of  **  Fair  Hill'*  Bnrfsl 
Oronnd,— Fnuerals,  and  ail  other  buaioese  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  311.  Ij.  w  as  mp. 

AYOUNO  WOMAN  of  expejrienco  want»  a  situation  In  a  piivali 
BchooL  or  as  QoTemesa  in  a  fomliy.    Address 
721  tf.  J£'  W.  C,  HockeHin,  Delawaie. 

f1|7 ANTED,  by  a  FemiUe,  a  situation  as  Teacher;  qualified  to 

VV     instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  having  had  aoTeral  yeati^ 

experience.    Good  recommeudations  given.    Addreaa  or  apply  to 

smw  6t  dvs  p81.        Kmmor  Comlt,  144  N.  Seventh  St,  PhilsS 

BELLEVUK  FEMALE  1N8TIT0TB.— The  Fall  and  Vialtr 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Boabum* 
SCBOOL  roB  G1BL8  will  comioenoe  10th  mo.  Ist,  1866,  and  elcMS 
4tli  mo.  12, 1867.   For  further  information  apply  ibr  a  Cireolar  u 

ISBAXL  J.  UBAHAMa,      tprfnchmls. 
JaBX  P.GBAHAMX,         J«-n««»i«* 

7t  td  AtUeboru'  P.  0..  Bucks  county,  Fa^ 

CHERRY  tfTONERS,— (aeed  8  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Besa 
Shellers,  (shell  60qto  an  huur.)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  DM 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-Wheel  Clothra-Wringvra,  (we  con  ider then 
the  beet  yet  invented  for  durability  and  oonreniettce;}  and  i 
viiriety  of  other  new  articles  of  UardwMre,  Cutlery  and  Ioois> 
For  pale  by  Tbuman  t  Shaw, 

810a036     No.  885  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

CHLEbTERFlELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  oa 
)    the  CroMwicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Saeond  Session  of  this  Institution  willoomnenceM 
the  21st  of  5th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeka.  Termi,  $&&• 
For  further  partioulara  address  Uehhv  W.  Bimwat, 

4766 1 8667  pmnn  pa  in.    Groeswicks  PjO.,  Burliogton  (3d.,  N  J. 

PKINTBD  BY  MERRIHBW  A  SON, 
Book,  Pammoai  amp  Qsbibai  Job  pBiBcnu^  948  Arch  St 
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MADI   TO 
■MItOR  OOMLT,  AGBWTt 

At  PabUtatioii  O&ee,  Vo.  IM  V*rth  SevMitli  Stnit, 

A  riW  DOOU  BILOW  KAOB. 

Op«o  fro«  8  A.M.  ontil  5  P^ 

TBBHS:— PAYABLE   IN   ABYANCB. 
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A  BELECTION  FBOM  THE  LETTERS  OF  SARAH 

(ltnes)  GRUBB. 

An  addreti  to  A«r  ehUdren,  written,  at  several  different 

periods, 
(Oontinoed  fh>m  page  372.) 

ABOtber  remarkable  exercise  I  had,  whicli 
lay  as  a  perpetual  barden  oa  my  mind  for  one 
whole  year.  It  was  to  go,  on  the  day  called 
Christmas  Day,  into  the  great  cathedral  called 
St.  Panrs,  in  London.  *8hortlv  before  the  time 
arriYedy  I  acquainted  some  friends  with  my  con- 
cern. They  did,  I  belieYo,  tenderly  sympathize 
with  me ;  and  having  been  engaged,  for  some 
time  preYionsly,  visiting  in  the  City,  both 
Friends  and  others,  in  company  with  two  friends, 
they  both  felt  much  for  me,  and  one  offered 
to  accompany  me.  About  the  time  the  people 
were  to  assemble,  we  two  women  went  into  the 
worship  house ;  taking  our  places  in  a  gallery 
not  far  from  the  pnlpit.  The  Bishop  preached. 
TherB  did  not  appear  to  be  a  large  congrega- 
tion: they  gave  marked  attention  while  this 
man  repeated  something  called  a  sermon :  it 
was  BOt  long.  He  then  immediately  kneeled, 
and  uttered  words  in  the  form  of  prayer ;  but  I 
may  acknowledge  I  was  not  prepared  to  wit- 
ness anything  so  dry  and  formal  as  his  commu- 
nications were  altogether.  It  seemed  to  me 
like  nothing  more  than  the  mere  repetition  of 
words,  deYoid  of  all  that  could  render  them  im- 
pressiYe  to  the  hearers.  No  sooner  had  the 
nishop  risen  from  his  knees,  than  he  retired 
without  sitting  down,  or  looking  at  the  people : 


his  attendants  seemed  to  be  in  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  Yestry  room,  as  I  supposed. 

Now  while  the  bishop  was  withdrawing,  I 
asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  if  the  service  was  OYer. 
This  I  repeated,  expecting  an  answer ;  but  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  place  came  and  led  me 
away  (my  companion  following)  toward  the 
large  entrance,  where  the  people  rushed  after 
us  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  while  the  men  told 
us  we  must  depart,  and  not  speak  there  :  how- 
ever, I  turned  from  the  great  door,  and  ad- 
dressed the  audience  for  a  short  time,  to  the 
relief  of  my  own  mind :  indeed,  for  this  act  of 
dedication  in  giriog  up  to  so  singular  a  thing, 
I  was  favored  with  the  time  of  the  flowings  of 
sweet  peace  in  my  own  soul — that  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  When 
we  met  my  endeared  friend  J.  O.  Sevan,  who 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  us  outside,  I  felt  in- 
expressible joy,  in  which  I  belieYC  he  partook. 
My  heavy  burden  was  laid  down,  and  I  was 
like  another  person.  At  leatt  for  twelve  months 
had  this  matter  occasioned  me  to  go  bowed 
down,  although  I  was  mostly  engaged  travelling 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  did  not  consider 
that  in  this  instance  of  obedience,  the  way 
opened  for  enlargement  in  preaching  the  true 
Teacher,  Christ  Jesus — the  everlastiog  Bishop 
of  souls;  but  then  I  was  favored  with  a  belief 
that  the  acceptance  stood  in  the  obedience,  and 
my  soul  blessed  and  praised  the  Lord. 

Divers  have  been  the  peculiar  calls  to  re- 
ligious dutj,  of  which  my  mind  from  time  tp 
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time  has  been  made  sensible;  once  haying  to  walk 
through  Worcestet*  streets,  and  to  speak  in  the 
markets  there.  As  I  passed  along  I  was  drawn  to 
address  a  reoruiting  sergeant  who  was  near  me : 
I  spoke  to  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most  High, 
and  had  to  allude  to  his  employ.  At  first  ho 
seemed  ready  to  be  scorn fal,  but  as  I  proceeded, 
he  changed  countenance;  looking  pale,  and 
held  down  his  head,  not  answering  a  word. 
The  like  has  occurred  with  others.  At  another 
town  in  particular,  I  recollect  seeing  a  young 
woman  under  a  gateway ;  I  think  it  was  at 
Carlisle.  She  was  conversing  with  a  man  who 
stood  by.  My  mind  was  arrested  with  a  belief 
that  I  ought  to  warn  her  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  to  turn  her  to  that  of  her 
Saviour  in  her  own  heart,  that  would  lead  from, 
and  redeem  out  of  all  iniquity.  She  listened 
without  any  reply;  looking  as  if  she  would 
have  fuiuted  :  the  man  also  waiting  to  hear  me 
out.  Children  aed  young  lads  who  would  fol- 
low us  from  place  to  place  in  a  town,  had  often 
been  overawed  in  my  turning  to  them,  and 
charging  them  to  love  and  fear  their  Ood. 

At  Bath  I  had  to  go  to  the  Pump  Room,  and 
declare  the  truth  to  the  gay  people  who  resorted 
there.  This  was  a  time  very  relieving  to  my 
sorely  exercised  mind.  In  these  days  and  years 
of  my  life,  I  was  seldom  from  under  some  heavy 
burden  ;  so  that  I  went  greatly  bowed  down  ; 
Bometimes  ready  to  say,  '*  If  it  be  thus  with  me, 
0  Thou  who  hast  given  me  a  being,  I  pray  Thee 
take  away  my  life  from  me.*'  At  length  I 
saw  to  the  end  of  this  trying  dispensation.  I 
saw  clearly  that  it  was  fulfilled,  like  other  dis- 
pensations that  had  been  allotted  me  in  inscruta- 
ble wisdom,  and  which  all  have  had  a  tendency  to 
«  crucify  the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts;'' 
even  bringing  into  a  disposition  to  "  bear  about 
in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
the  life  also  of  Jesus  n^ight  be  made  manifest 
in  our  body."  Oh  I  it  is  good  to  say  amen  to 
the  whole  will  of  God  concerning  us :  to  be 
patient  when  brought  to  a  low  estate,  and 
'<  make  not  haste  in  time  of  trouble." 

In  the  year  1801  I  wrote  tlius : — ^'Oh  !  my 
heavenly  Father,  Thou  hast  seen  me  in  the 
depth  of  tribulation,  in  my  many  journeyings 
and  travails.  When,  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
leadings  of  thy  Spirit,  I  went  furth.  Thou  didst 
take  cognJEance  of  me  :  when  I  felt  the  woes  of 
the  wicked,  when  I  passed  by  the  gates  of  death. 
It  was  thy  power  which  supported  me  when  no 
flesh  could  help;  when  man  could  not  com- 
prehend the  depth  of  mine  exercise.  Without 
Thee  I  could  not  have  gone,  bearing  my  cross 
Into  the  public  streets,  into  the  hurrying 
markets;  warning  the  people  of  thy  justice  in 
''  rewarding  every  man  according  to  his  works, 
and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings;"  in- 
viting all  to  love  and  fear  thy  great,  thy  holy 
Name.    By  Thee  have  my  feet  entered  the 


prison-houses,  and  my  tongue  declared  of  thy 
goodness  :  holding  forth  the  invitation  to  be 
acquainted  with  Thee  in  thy  Christ,  and  be  set 
free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption :  to  oom% 
from  under  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  thy  Go:«pel.  Thou  hast  many, 
many  times  led  me  into  the  sick  ward,  unto 
the  bed  of  languishing,  and  unto  the  rolling 
pillow.  Thou  hast  given  me  to  minister  of  thy 
word  to  the  afflicted,  nnd  to  put  my  soul  in 
their  soul's  stead,  in  some  degree.  Thou  hast 
enabled  me  to  lift  up  my  voice  as  a  trumpet, 
not  only  to  thy  gathered  Church,  but  as  it  were 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Without  Thee,  O  THou 
fulness  of  strength,  I  am  less  than  the  worm 
of  the  dust.  Be  Thou  only,  and  forever  exalted 
in,  by,  and  through  thy  poor  child  ;  and  let 
nothing  be  able  to  pluck  me  out  of  thy  hand. 
Amen." 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging  myself  to  have 
been  without  uo watchfulness,  even  while  preach- 
ing to  others.  Often,  very  often,  have  I  mourned 
over  my  frail  erring  nature ;  and  bitter  anguish 
hath  at  times  taken  hold  upon  me,  in  a  sight 
and  sense  of  my  wretchedness  without  my 
Saviour.  Yea,  to  this  day  do  I  find  shame  and 
confusion  cover  me,  because  of  my  want  of 
strict  adherence  to  the  all-prcservino;  principle 
of  Divine  grace.  In  it  lies  our  sufficiency,  as 
certainly  as  was  the  case  with  any,  in  any  age; 
for  it  is  the  manifestation  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  who  came  in  the  flesh,  and  is  come  in 
the  spirit,  to  save  us  from  oor  sins.  There 
have  been  seasons  mercifully  afforded  me,  not^ 
withstanding  all  that  I  deplore,  when  an  evi- 
dence has  been  granted  that  my  past  sins  were 
remitted,  and  that  He  who  had  brought  my 
soul  through  tribulation,  had  also  washed  me 
with  the  water  of  regeneration,  and  purged  me 
from  mino  iniquities  in  His  own  blood,  of  flis 
own  free  mercy ;  to  whom  be  ascribed  salvation 
and  glory,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen.  And  oh 
that  I  may  be  vigilant — that  I  may  be  kept 
low  in  the  fear  of  the  Most  High;  ^<  lest,  when 
I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
cadt-away." 

.  In  the  year  1803  I  was  united  in  marriage 
to  your  dear  father.  After  leaving  Anner 
Mills,  and  while  on  board  ship,  orossii^  to 
England,'a  secret  caution  seemed  given  me,  to 
beware  how  I  listened  to  any  proposals  of  this 
kind.  And  although  it  was  my  lot  to  be  tried 
therewith  in  more  than  one  instaooe,  in  this  my 
native  country,  I  was  kept  from  encouraging 
the  thiog  .(there  being  a  want  of  clearness 
in  my  mind  respecting  it)  until  the  fulness  of 
time  oame,  that  your  beloved  father  and  myself 
were  to  enter  into  the  solemn  covenant  with 
each  other,  to  share  the  toils  and  joys  of  life 
together.  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt,  not  the  least, 
that  Divine  Wisdom  pointed  out  the  suitable- 
ness aod  propriety  of  oor  becoming  each  other's; 
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tod  He  has  been  with  ns  from  time  to  time, 
through  all  the  vicissitades  experienced.  Yea, 
in  blessiog  He  has  blessed  ns,  and  rendered  us 
a  blessing  to  each  other.  He  hath  enabled  as 
to  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand,  while  pursu- 
ing the  path  Odst  up  for  us.  He  baa  been 
graciously  pleased  to  sustain  us  in  many  trials ; 
evidenoing  that  Se  knew  our  souls  in  adver- 
sity, and,  in  His  own  time,  hath  brought  deliv- 
erance May  His  works  praise  Him  still,  even 
by  and  through  His  unworthy  chiMrcn  ! 

The  tribulations  attendant  on  illness,  and 
twice  that  of  death,  have  been  heavy.  In  one 
of  my  loffg  fits  of  illness,  and  while  several  of 
our  household  were  visited  with  indisposition, 
my  dear  husband  and  I  held  certificate^  for 
travelling.  Great,  truly  great,  was  the  trhil  of 
my  faith ;  and  much  did  I  seek  to  commit  all 
into  the  Divine  hand,  again  and  again.  At 
length,  while  yet  confined  (I  think)  wholly  to 
bed,  my  soul  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  its 
Well  beloved,  saying,  in  the  very  language  of 
Scripture,  **  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  anH 
come  -away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gono;  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land.''  Oh  !  my  mind  was  prepared  to  under- 
stand and  receive  the  gracious  answer  to  all  my 
prayers,  my  sighs,  and  my  groans.  I  saw  in- 
deed that  of  myself  I  was  vile ;  bu^  He  who, 
to  mo,  was  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  had  again 
and  again  washed  me  in  His  own  blood ;  and  I 
found  my  spirit  united  to  Him  in  the  covenant 
of  His  own  life,  in  which  I  bowed  my  heart 
and  gave  thanks.  From  this  time  I  rapidly 
mended  in  health ;  and  before  long,  we  left 
home  to  accomplish  the  service  of  the  Oospel 
before  us. 

We  have  seldom  been  easy  to  stay  tt  home 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time,  even  since 
it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  vouchsafe  to 
us  our  precious  offspring.  When  nursing  you 
I  was  led  to  engagements  in  the  ministry 
around  our  dwelling;  and  when  my  love  babe, 
my  first-born^  was  but  eight  months  old,  I  left 
her  for  five  months,  to  travel  in  Ireland,  Soot- 
land  and  England;  my  dear  husband  accom- 
panying me.  This,  and  many  such  sacrifices, 
have  cost  my  nature  much  suffering ;  but  I  have 
apprehended  them  oalled  for,  as  the  first-fruits 
ot  all  bestowed  upon  us  by  oar  bountiful 
Creator. 

In  1818  I  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Clonmel,  2b(h  of  Qth  month, — Having  for 
some  years  believed  that  the  Lord,  who  hath  a 
righs  to  dispose  of  us  as  He  sees  meet,  was 
drawing  my  mind  to  a  residence  in  England ; 
and  being  aware  of  the  very  great  importance 
of  Bueh  a  atep^  many  and  deep  have  been  mv 
oonfllcts,  and  great  the  searching  of  heart  to 
know  that  the  call  waa  indeed  in  that  which 


cannot  err.  I  acquainted  my  dear  companion 
in  life  from  time  to  time  with  my  views ;  and 
knowing  that  I  was  much  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  thii)  concern,  and  being  himself  truly 
desirous  of  following  the  leadings  of  truth,  he 
surmounted  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  his 
mind  to  consent  to  go  out  from  his  native 
country,  and  from  his  kindred,  and  to  leave 
also  his  business  and  property,  and  to  live  away 
from  it,  where  he  possessed  nothing,  but  must 
draw  his  outward  support,  from  time,  for  him- 
self and  family,  from  his  own  land ;  being  re- 
signed to  all  this,  and  to  the  very  great  reluctance 
of  friends  to  part  with  us.  We  acquainted 
our  Monthly  Select  Meeting  with  what  lay  upon 
our  minds,  in  the  3d  month  last.  From  them 
we  met  with  much  discouragement,  and  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  it  from  all  but  a  very  few, 
who,  in  this  thing, 'are  enabled  to  look  beyond 
*  things  that  are  seen,  and  are  temporal,  to  those 
that  are  not  seen,  and  are  eternal.'  My  beloved 
husband  is  favored  with  a  sense  that  it  is  right 
to  go ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  us  to  be 
greatly  moved,  or  to  draw  back*  We  are  not 
likely,  in  removing,  to  promote  our  worldly  in- 
terest, but  are  brought  to  a  willingness  to  gire 
up  all  to  the  Lord.  He  can  bless  the  little,  or 
cause  a  blast  to  come  upon  that  which  is  more. 
The  opposition  we  meet  with  is  like  a  host ;  our 
friends  find  it  hard  to 'let  us  go,  and  many  rea- 
son strongly  against  it ;  which  if  we  had  done, 
we  should  not  have  mentioned  it  to  them.  I 
see  plainly,  that  should  we  be  led  forth  from 
this  place^  it  most  indeed  be  by  a  patient 
reliance  on  the  strong  hand,  and  the  outstretched 
arm  of  Him  who  is  mighty,  and  hath  already 
done  for  us  great  things.  My  beloved  J.  G. 
had,  some  weeks  back,  to  supplicate  the  Great 
Name  in  a  remarkable  line,  and  with  great  sol- 
emnity^ that  He  would  make  our  way,  and  en- 
able us  to  erect  an  altar  to  His  wonderful  and 
excellent  Name,  where  He  might  appoint. 

«  2Sth  of  ^ih  month. — Many  times  of  late 
have  I  thought  on  the  dear  Redeemer's  oon- 
descending  goodness  and  mercy,  in  enduring 
temptation  for  our  sakes.  it  is  an  unspeakable 
consolation  that  we  have  Him^  the  great  High 
Priest)  to  look  to  in  all  our  trials ;  who  being 
Himself  *  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties,' knows  how  to  succor  us  in  our  greatest 
temptations.  Oh  Lord  keep  me,  I  beseech 
Thee,  low  in  thy  fear. 

'*  bth  of  1th  month, — Some  amongst  us  have 
given  me  plainly  to  understand,  that  they  be- 
lieve me  to  be  under  a  delusion  with  respect  to 
the  prospect  of  removing  with  our  family  from 
this  place  to  England.  How  then  is  it,  that 
while  thb  concern  was  ripening,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  be  with  me ;  to  send  me  forth  in  His 
name  through  this  nation ;  to  grant  the  living 
and  blessffd  authority  of  His  Spirit  in  declaring 
tbe  trutti  ?  Yea,  even  just  before  disclojingmy 
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Views,  how  did  I  go  la  His  fear,  and  yisit  the 
meetings  in  this  proyince  of  Munster :  the 
humhling,  haptizing  power  of  truth  hein*^,  from 
place  to  place,  in  blessed  dominion;  so  that 
divers  felt  it  like  a  farewell  visit,  and  some 
say  they  believe  the  Great  Master  was  about  to 
remove  me,  at  least  for  a  while,  from  this 
Quarterly  Meeting.  I  was  truly  of  their  opinion, 
and  strengthened  in  my  views  as  to  leaving 
Ireland.  After  a  painful  interview  with  some 
friends  on  this  subject,  my  dear  husband  had  it 
from  the  Lord,  to  encourage  me  to  attend  to  the 
pure  openings  of  truth ;  sajing, '  Thy  God  whom 
thou  servest  ccntinually.  He  will  deliver  thee/ 
Even  now,  under  all  I  have  to  bear,  I  find  that 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  where 
my  soul  finds  refuge.  Were  it  not  so,  how 
could  I  adopt  the  language  as  I  do,  '  Cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed/  &o.?  Indeed  I  have  lately 
felt,  that  were  it  not  for  the  invincible  fortress 
which  is  open  to  the  oppressed  and  bowed  down, 
I  must  have  been  destroyed  by  that  which  is 
without.  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;  and  blessed  be  my  Rock  and  my  Re- 
deemer !  Ah  !  He  knows  the  simplicity  with 
which  He  enabled  me  to  look  to  Him  in  this 
great  exercise;  and  to  Him  I  appeal,  who 
knows  that  I  have  no  motive  in  wishing  to  re- 
move from  this  land,  but  to  follow  His  holy 
leadings,  to  act  in  His  counsel,  and  to  prosecute 
my  day's  work  in  His  fear." 

(Tb  .b«  ooDtiaued.) 


— >  I 


Early  Morning.— Who  has  not  felt  the 
calm  influence  of  that  peaceful  hour  f  To  a 
thoughtful  mind,  it  inspires  the  heart  to  holy 
contemplation,  and  bows  the  spirit  in  adoration 
before  the  throne  of  the  great  Ruler  of  nature. 
It  is  then,  obedient  to  his  mandate,  darkness 
retires,  and  the  joung  day  springs  into  existence. 
What  time  so  fitted  to  crave  the  blessing  of  our 
Heavenly  Parent  aod  ask  his  protecting  care. 


urn    I 


For  Friendi*  Intelligencer. 

A  Testimony  of  Nine  Partners  Monthfy  Meeting 
concerning  our  enietmed  Friend^  El£AZOR 
Haviland,  deceased. 

For  the  strength  and  encouragement  of  the 
living,  we  think  it  right  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  faithful  laborers  in  the  Church,  and 
those  whose  example  through  life  have  been 
worthy  of  imitation.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  our  dear  departed  friend. 
J  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Patterson,  then 
in  Duchess  county,  State  of  New  York,  the  22d 
of  Fifth  month,  1777.  His  parents,  Isaac  and 
Anne  Haviland,  were  worthy  members  of  So- 
ciety, and  concerned  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
This,  their  son,  by  accounts,  in  his  early  yearsj 
did^  not  give  way  to  the  excesses  of  vivacity,  to 
''  which  youth  is  too  often  prone,  but  his  conduct 


through  that  period  was  marked  with  steadi- 
ness and  gravity.  After  his  marriage,  he  set- 
tled within  the  verge  of  this  Meeting,  where  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was  a 
worthy  member  of  Society,  and  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry,  which  was  acknowledged  about 
the  year  18122,  though  it  was  not  in  the  elo- 
quence of  man's  wisdom,  yet  sound  and  edi- 
fying, to  that  of  dividing  the  word  aright. 
He  was  ms^nj  times  engaged  in  tlie  weighty 
service  of  visiting  families,  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified,  not  only  those  in  his  own 
Monthly  Meeting,  but  those  of  othera.  ^ 

At  one  time  he  performed  an  extensive  visit 
to  the  families  of  Friends  and  friendly  people 
on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  at  the  close  of 
which,  a  worthy  elder,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  house  to  house,  remarked  to  his  companion, 
that  he  never  had  attended  a  Friend  on  such  a 
mission  whose  gift  was  so  remarkable  to  speak  to 
their  several  states  and  conditions  as  he  himself 
knew,  being  his  neighbors  and  intimate  friends. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  both  io 
matters  of  spiritual  and  important  nature,  and 
remarkable  for  his  moderation  and  discretion, 
especially  in  times  of  excitement.  He  was 
diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings,  aod 
once  in  a  severe  storm  in  winter,  on  the 
first  day  of  the'  *week,  when  to  all  proba- 
bility none  would  attempt  to  attend,  he 
thought  it  right  to  open  the  house  and  per- 
haps sit  alone ;  but  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  disso- 
lute habits,  seeing  the  indications  of  a  meeting 
in  such  inclement  weatlier,  was  induced  by 
motives  of  curiosity  to  come  in  and  take  a  seat. 
After  a  time  of  silence,  Eieazor  imparted  a  few 
words  of  counsel  and  admonition,  which  so 
reached  him,  that  from  thenceforth  he  forsook 
the  evil  of  his  ways. 

He  always  manifested  a  lively  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  Society,  and  that  Friends,  both 
by  ezanaple  and  precept,  should  live  consistent 
with  their  profession.  Among  his  papers  was 
found  he  had  penned  an  exercise  respecting 
their  taking  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  I  have  my  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
Friends  exercising  their  right  of  suffrage  in 
common  with  others,  even  under  our  Federal 
Qovernment,  which  seems  best  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  the  people ;  yet  it  is  sustained 
by  physical  and  coercive  measures.  Friends, 
as  a  religious  Society,  have  declared  to  tlie  world 
that  they  profess  an  acquaintance  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  men  testified,  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  else  would  bis 
servants  fight ;  therefore,  dear  friends,  I  would 
most  affectionately  and  tenderly  query,  if  we 
were  a  well  organized  and  united  body,  we 
should  not  be  more  likely  to  be  instrumental  in 
hastening  the  coming  and    establishing   the 
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Redeemer's  Government,  than  by  ft  participa- 
tion in  the  commotion  and  excitement  of  poli- 
tics ;''  and  these  views  were  demonstrated  by 
his  eiample. 

This  ottP  dear  friend  was  much  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  travelling  in  the  mioistry, 
not  only  in  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  but  per- 
formed, several  timee,  extensive  visits  in  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  and  by 
testimonials  on  his  returning  minutes  it  appears 
that  his  gospel  labors  were  very  acceptable 
to  Friends. 
In  all  his  movements  he  had  a  particular  re- 
^  gard  to  the  good  order  of  society ;  never  going 
'  from  home  on  a  religious  account,  without  the 
coocnrrence  of  his  frieu'^s  and  obtaining  a 
minute,  except  to  two  or  three  adjacent  Quar- 
terly Meetings;  and  often  expressed  the  strength 
their  anity  and  sympathy  afforded  him  when 
far  from  home,  under  trials  and  deep  baptism. 

When  ministers  came  among.'^t  us,  he  was 
careful  not  to  stand  in  their  way,  evincing  a 
thoughtfulness  that  his  liibors  in  his  own  meet- 
ing could  be  performed  at  a  more  appropriate 
time. 

He  frequently  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
be  preserved  from  committing  any  act  tending 
to  the  dishonor  of  truth. 

By  accounts,  he  had  attended  hi^own  Yearly 
Meeting  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  succes.sion, 
and  at  the  last  one,  after  a  few  sittings,  bis  at- 
tendance was  interrupted  by  the  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel,  but  in  a  few  weeks  recovered  so 
as  to  attend  steadily  his  own  meeting  for  eight- 
een months  after,  till  within  about  two  weeks 
of  bis  death.  His  oommnnications  continued 
to  be  in  the  life  to  the  last,  and  also  his  social  in- 
tercourse agreeable  and  instructive;  verifying 
the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  liord  shall  flourish 
m  the  courts  of  our  Ood.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age.'' 

He  was  confined  to  his  bed  but  a  few  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  patient,  cheerful 
and  affectionate,  remarking  to  a  Friend  that 
nothing  stood  in  his  way,  and  he  felt  nothing 
but  love  towards  the  whole  human  family ;  at 
another  time,  to  one  who  called  to  see  him  he 
said,  *'  I  feel  unable  to  converse  much,  but  love 
to  have  my  friends  come  in  and  sit  with  me  in 
silence/'     About  half  an  hour  before  his  de- 

tarture,  his  nephew  perceiving  his  laborious 
reathing,  asked  him  why  it  was  the  good 
should  suffer  ?  After  a  little  pause  he  replied, 
'*  Our  good  Lord  and  Master  suffered."  Soon 
after,  being  assisted  to  lie  down,  remarked, 
''  I  think  you  will  not  assist  me  again ;"  and, 
turning  himself  over  in  bed,  expired  without  a 
struggle,  the  27th  of  Twelfth  month,  I»63, 
aged  86  years  and  7  months.  His  remains  were 
interred  on  the  31st,  from  Frieods'  Meeting- 
bouse,  after  a  large  and  solemn  meeting. 


Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Nine 
Partners  Monthly  Meeting,  held  20th  of  Tenth 
month,  1864.  • 

Justus  C.  Haviland, 
Maby  Baebow, 

Clerks. 

At  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
8th  of  Eleventh  month,  1864. 

The  foregoing  memorial  of  our  friend* 
Ele-iBor  Havilund,  was  read  and  approved,  and 
directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes  by 

Clark  C.  Barmobe, 
Maby  Barrow, 

Clerks. 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  in  Neif 
York  on  the  29th  of  Fifth  month,  1865. 

Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting  forwarded  a 
memorial  from  Nine  Partners  Monthly  Meeting, 
conoerning  our  friend  Eleasor  Haviland,  dck 
ceased,  which  was  read^  approved  and  directed 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Samubl  Willbtts, 

CUrk. 


'<  The  law  of  Truth  is,  that  itoannot  be  shnft 
up  without  becoming  a  dead  thing,  and  morti* 
fying  the  whole  nature.  Not  the  truth  which 
a  man  knows,  but  that  which  he  says  and  lives 
becomes  the  soul's  life. 

Truth  cannot  bless  except  when  it  is  lived 
for,  proclaimed  and  suffered  for.  • 


M»i 


For  Friendt*  IntuUlgfloow. 

She  looketh  veil  to  the  ways  of  her  household^  and  eateth 

not  the  bread  of  idleness . — PaovBaBS. 

Thus  to  oonduct  the  ''  ways  of  her  household" 
is,  indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  a  high  trust ;  bat 
I  have  felt  that  the  text  may  have,  also,  a  deeper 
significance.  A  "virtuous  woman"  ('or  man, 
for  they  are  one  in  Christ)  is  engagea  to  look 
well  to  her  household — to  the  temple  of  her  own 
heart, — that  all  may  be  rightly  ordered  there, 
every  faculty  and  gift  in  its  proper  place,  and 
subservient  to  the  design  of  the  great  Architect. 
He  or  she  who  is  thus  vigilant,  and  concerned 
that  the  work  of  each  suooessive  day  may  be 
done  in  its  season, — nothing  suffered  to  aecu ma- 
late  in  corners  or  by-places,  submitting  all  to 
the  light  which  makes  manifest,  endeavoring 
to  bring  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ — these  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  idle^ 
ness,  but  when  the  bridegroom  oometh,  will  be 
prepared  to  open  unto  him  immediately;  and  if 
he  come'  in  the  second  watoh,  or  in  the  third 
watch,  and  find  them  so,  "  blessed  are  those  ser- 
vants." 

"  Her  candle  gotth  not  out  by  night." 

Much  of  the  instruction  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture is  conveyed  in  metaphor.  In  Revelation 
the  Church  is  represented  *'  as  a  woman  clothed 
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with  the  rqd/' — as  a  bride.  Again,  she  is  de- 
scribed as  coming  out  of  the  wilder nesBi  leaning 
on  her  beloved !  A  beaatifal  and  glorious  figure, 
the  union  of  human  and  divine — human  weak- 
ness sustained  bj  omnipotent  strength — joined 
in  an  everlasting  covenant. 

When  outward  prospects  are  most  gloomy,  her 
faith  and  confidence  endure.  Her  candle  goeth 
not  out  by  night,  but  shines  brighter  in  sur- 
rounding darkness.  As  with  the  church  col- 
lectivelj,  so  with  the  Individ aal^  we  must  each 
account  for  the  talent  committed  to  our  trust. 
The  candle  is  placed  in  the  heart,  and  if  not  ob- 
scured bj  the  defilements  of  sin,  would  shine 
more  and  more,  not  only  directing  ouf  individ- 
ual steps,  but  as  a  guide  to  others  in  their  jour 
liej  through  the  labyrinth  of  time. 

E.  Hill. 


■■■  I 


It  is  a  grand  idea  of  St  Augustine,  to  desig 
Date  the  whole  Church  of  all  time,  '*The  city  of 
G(>d/' — the  building  made  without  hands, 
which  grows  up  through  all  the  centuries,  to 
stand  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  At  present 
we  live  in  its  narrow  streets,  and  we  cannot 
command  a  view  of  the  whole ;  but  when  our 
Btacd point  is  in  Heaven^  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  its  vast  circumference  and  progressive 
architecture. — S.  -R.  Fattison, 

The  cure  of  an  evil  tongue  must  be  done  at 
the  heart.  The  weights  and  wheels  are  there, 
and  |he  clock  strikes  according  to  their  motion 
A  guileful  heart  makes  a  guileful  tongue  and 
lips.  It  is  the  work-house  where  is  the  forge 
of  deceits  and  slanders  ;  and  the  tongue  is  only 
the  outer  shop  where  they  are  vended,  and  the 
door  of  it.  Such  ware  as  is  made  within^  such 
and  no  other^  can  come  out. — Leighton. 


wm   I 


Vrom  Home  Lilb. 

THE   SUNDAY   AT   HOMS. 
BT  J.  O.  WABI. 

There  is  not  a  gift  of  Ood  to  man  which 
has  been  so  universally  misunderstood  and 
abused  as  the  gift  of  the  Sabbath  day — mis- 
understood  and  abiued  quite  as  much  by  the 
religious  as  by  the  inreligious. 

Handed  from  generation  to  generation— al- 
ways found  in  our  homes  and  accepted  there, 
— we  have  gone  up  thinking  that  woe  remained 
for  those  who  should  depart  by  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  from  the  accustomed  method  of  keeping  it. 

The  sanction  of  years  has  had  with  us  the 
weight  of  authority,  and  wherever  the  New 
Englander  has  gone,  has  gone  with  him,  as  a 
peculiar  institution,  the  New  England  Sunday 
I  would  not  speak  lightly  of  a  day  about 
which  clusters  so  much  that  is  sacred.  I 
would  not  deny  influences  of  good  that  have 
gone  out  from  ic.  Stern,  harsh,  repulsive,  ex- 
acting, we  owe  to  iC  much  of  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes New  England  character^  and  wins 


for  it  confidence  and  respect.  I  honor  the  day. 
I  believe  in  its  capacity  for  good.  I  respect 
the  memory  of  those  old  men  who  fashiooed 
and  transmitted  it  to  u<i,  while  I  long  to  see  a 
more  thoroughly  Christian  spirit  pervading  it.^ 

Ours  has  been  too  long  rather  the  Jew's 
Sabbath,  than  the  Chri8tian*s  Sunday.  I  would 
still  wish  to  remember  the  Sabbath  to  keep  it 
holy;  but  it  should  be  with  the  holiness  of  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not  with  that  of 
the  letter  of  Moses. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  abrogation 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  Saviour  more  than  once  showed  that  iti 
ceremonies  and  forms,  and  its  idea  of  rest,  had 
no  place  under  his  religion. 

He  said  that  '<  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Man 
was  not  to  conform  to  it,  but  it  was  to  conform 
to  man,  changing  its  methods  and  modes  as  tha 
changing  circumstances  of  man  required.  He 
was  not  to  be  the  slave,  but  the  lord  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  may  have  been  alt  very  well  that 
the  Jew  should  keep  the  day  as  he  did.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  bnst  way  f)r  him.  It  may  be 
that  the  Puritan  k^t  it  in  the  bc^t  way  for 
himself  and  his  age;  but  that  Puritan  strict- 
ness and  narrowness  are  desirable,  or  can  be 
efficacious,  id  our  day,  were  it  not  for  the  power 
of  education  and  prt^judice,  no  one  would  allow, 
and  the  persistent  attempts  to  force  an  obscrv- 
anoo  upon  a  generation  every  way  unlike  those 
going  before,  is  producing  pernicious  and  tast- 
ing, if  not  fatal  results.  Many,  both  of  the 
older  and  younger,  are  repelled  from  the  day, 
or  observe  it  only  in  form,  to  whom  it  would  be 
holiest  and  welcomest  if  it  came  in  the  broad 
and  liberal  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  while  others, 
frowned  upon  by  those  who  take  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  spirit  of  sanctity,  are  using  it  to 
truest  advantage.  Another  generation  wilt  not 
pass  without  a  radical  change  in  the  keeping  of. 
holy  time.  There  are  signs  which  make  that 
sure. 

How  shall  I  best  spend  the  Sunday  f  is  the 
anxious  question  of  many,  and  the  patent  an- 
swer'less  and  less  suffices.  Not  the  indifferent 
and  the  scoffer,  but  the  man  with  serious  faith 
and  devout  life,  begins  to  doubt  of  so  much 
church-going,  of  such  exclusive  religious  and 
public  UHc  of  the  day.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  believe  the  Sunday  will  only  be  safely  and 
sacredly  used  when  it  shall  be  made  to  minister 
to  a  man's  domestic  and  social  needs  quite  as 
much  as  his  religious.         .... 

If  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  it  was 
made  f\>r  man  in  the  home,  just  as  .surely  as  for 
man  in  the  church ;  and  he  who,  through  de- 
votedness  to  his  churohj  leaves  the  home  to 
itself,  does  not  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy. 

The  Jewish  day  was  reckoned,  from  suuset  to 
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ffiiafl€t  The  Jewish  Sabbath,  coDseqaently, 
be^raD  with  the  Fetting  sun  of  the  day  previous, 
— ^if  such  an  express  ion  be  allowable.  The 
Puritans,  who  were  rather  Jewish  than  Christian  . 
io  their  faith  and  in  their  forms,  imitated  this  | 
eastoniy  and,  as  it  was  called,  <^  kept"  Saturday 
ni^ht  as  a  sort  of  preparation.  There  was  an 
element  of  truth  and  value  in  that,  though 
carried  bv  them  to  an  extreme. 

It  ohanced  that  part  of  my  boyhood  was  passed 
upon  the  Conncotioat  River,  where  then  lin- 
gered, in  all  its  force,  the  old  Puritan  vii^or  of 
faith  and  conduct  and  form.  The  sinking  of 
the  Saturday's  sun  was  a  thing  of  dread  to  us 
children,  for  it  ushered  in  the  long,  weary, 
monotonous  Sabbath,  born,  as  we  thought,  out 
of  due  time.  In  the  short  winter  days,  how 
soon  that  setting  oame ;  and  then  woe  to  that 
luckless  younnrster  whom  the  desire  for  one 
coast  more*  or  one  more  skate  over  the  pond, 
prevented  from  reaching  home  b'jfore  the  stars 
came  out.  Mv  own  was  a  harder  ease  than 
most,  for  those  under  whose  charge  I  was  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  home  the  habit 
of  observing  the  Sunday  evening,  while  the 
community  in  which  they  resided  demanded  as 
scrnpnious  observance  of  Saturday  evening;  so 
that  I,  instead  of  escaping  both,  as  I  onj^ht,  was 
compelled  to  keepbMh.  lean  see  now  those 
Sunday  suns  sinking  in  the  we^t. 

Anxious  eyei,  through  the  village  and  at  the 
farm-house  windows,  wait  for  the  last  ray,  and 
then,  as  the  cautions  father  decides  that  San- 
day  is  really  past,  the  doors  fly  open,  the  boys 
andgirlsroshoutto  play,and  upon  the  still  even- 
ing air  resound  the  blows  of  the  farmer's  axe  as 
he  prepares  the  wood  for  the  Monday  washing. 
All  of  thisi  saw, — I,  too,  longed  to  be  free, — 
but  alas !  the  inexorable  Sabbath  held  me  till 
the  morrow. 

This  was  the  extreme,  and  it  is  thus  that  io 
the  end  all  extremes  caricature  the  truth. 
The  idea  of  preparing  for  Sunday  was  a  good 
one,  but  the  loosening  of  all  restraint  upon  the 
Sunday,  evening — a  virtual  compensation  for 
the  thrall  of  the  evening  previous — was  an  in- 
consistency unworthy  of  the  day,  ludicrous  in 
many  respects  at  the  time,  and  injurious  in  its 
influence.  At  school,  in  other  places,  I  encoun- 
tered, in  a  mitigated  form,  the  use  of  the  Satur- 
day evening  as  a  preparation  for  the  ecsuing  day, 
and  I  have  seen  something  of  it  in  homes,  and 
I  pronounce  it  good.  Many  a  little  householfl 
daty  may  jast  as  well  be  attended  to  on  Satur 
day  evening  aa  left  to  worry  and  harrass  a 
morning,  the  most  pressed  and  anxious  of  all 
the  week — if  the  truth  were  told — in  many  a 
home.         • 

It  would  be  great  wisdom  in  the  head  of 
the  home  to  insist  that  a  certain  class  of  Sun- 
day necessities  should  be  attended  to  on  Satur. 
day,  and  a  greater  wisdom  still  if  a  later  por- 


tion of  the  evening  should  be  used  for  such 
reading  and  thought  as  will  gradually  bring  the 
mind  away  from  its  world  life,  and  prepare  it 
to  enter  upon  the  higher  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  morrow.  Largely  the  Sunday  fails  of 
accomplishing  what  it  should,  beoausa  it  finds 
us  unprepared.  We  break  sharply  and  reluct- 
antly and  but  half  away  from  the  routine  of  or- 
dinary life,  rather  at  the  compulsions  of  a  regu- 
lar hour  than  from  the  impellings  of  the  heart. 
We, need  a  graduil  toning  down  of  thought  and 
life.  We  cannot  really  enjoy  and  improve  Sun- 
day without  it.  The  great  gulf  we  fix  between 
our  work  days  and  our  Sundays,  between  our 
world-life  and  our  soul-life,  we  cannot  jump  or 
bridge,  but  mu^t  pass  quietly  and  deliberately 
over.  • 

Saturday  evening  should  be  for  the  subsiding 
of  the  thi^s  of  the  world,  that  the  dawn  of  the 
morrow  may  be  the  right  dawning  for  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  '  It  should  be  as  the  poroh  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sabbath. 

T  have  brought  with  me  from  childhood  a 
reminiscence  of  Saturday  afternoons,  which  I 
enjoy  vastly  as  a  reminiscence,  but  in  vain 
strive  to  produce  again  as  a  fact.  I  cannot 
make  Saturday  afternoon  seem  as  Saturday 
afternoon  used  to.  All  things  about  them  wore 
a  peculiar  aspect.  All  sounds  and  silence  even 
were  unlike  what  they  were  at  other  times.  It 
was  as  if  Nature  were  preparing  for  the  Sab- 
bath,— ^as  if  her  unpolluted  ear  caught  from  far 
the  first  signal  of  the  approaching  of  one  of  the 
days  of  the  ^on  of  man,  and  reverently  pre- 
pared to  meet  it. 

Other  nights  shut  down  around  us  as  calm 
and  still.  Just  as  sweet  and  cheerful  were  the 
evening  songs  of  the  birds,  just  as  content  the 
loitering  cows  coming  from  pasture,  just  as 
long  and  silent  the  shadows  upon  the  fields 
and  away  off  upon  the  hills  each  night  as  then  ; 
but  there  was  something  ineffable  of  peace, 
content,  rest,  that  no  other  evening  had, — a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Sabbath, — which  must  have 
been  caught  unconsciously  from  those  prepar- 
atory duties  always  associated  with  the  last 
evening  of  the  week.  It  was  a  feeling  of  child- 
hood, perhaps,  and,  like  childhood,  has  passed 
away  forever ;  but  as  David  longed  for  the  water 
of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  so  have 
I  longed  to  feel  as  I  once  did  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath. 

(To  be  onntioued.) 


■•• 


'^  A  lighted  lamp,"  writes  M'Cheyne,  '^  is  a 
very  small  thing;  it  burns  calmly  and  without 
noise,  yet  it  giveth  light  to  all  who  are  in  the 
house.''  And  so  there  is  a  quiet  influence 
which,  like  the  flame  of  a  scented  lamp,  filb 
many  a  home  with  light  and  fragrance. 

<' Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
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TEMPTATION. 

One  end  that  God  bas  in  permitting  his 
people  to  be  tempted  is,  for  the  prevention  of 
greater  evils,  that  they  may  not  grow  proud  or 
careless,  or  be  ensnared  by  the  corrupt  customs 
of  the  world.  The  light  carriage,  vain  confi- 
dence, and  inconsistent  conduct  of  many  pro- 
fessed Christians,  might  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  prevented,  had  they  been  more  ac- 
quainted with  this  spiritual  welfare,  and  had 
they  drank  of  the  cup  of  temptation,  which  but 
few  of  those  who  walk  humbly  and  uprightly 
are  exempted  from  tasting  the  bitterness  of, 
though  not  all  in  the  same  degree. — John 
2fieiDton, 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  25,  1866. 


The  Sunday  at  Home. — An  essay  bearing 
this  title  contains  so  much  that  is  suggestive, 
and  by  which  many  may  profit,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  give  it  a  place.  We  do  not  adopt  all 
the  views  of  the  writer,  and  wish  that  he  could 
in  his  pleasant  style  have  brought  out  more 
forcibly  the  great'  truth,  that  each  day  of  the 
week  is  alike  holy  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  ;  yet 
we  fully  approve  the  praetice  of  abstaining 
from  secular  labor  one  day  in  seven.  It  is,  we 
believe,  not  only  conducive  to  Ihe  health  of 
mind  and  body,  but  mercy  to  the  animals 
by  which  man  is  so  faithfully  served|  demands 
that  they  should  also  be  considered  and  permit^ 
ted  a  season  of  rest ;  and  we  have  been  pleased 
to  find  the  subject  treated  in  ao  attractive  a 
manner. 

The  rigor  with  which  the  so-called  Orthodox 
Christians  have  enforced  their  peculiar  faith  in 
relation  to  the  '^  Sabbath,^'  has  occasioned,  no 
doubt,  many  to  adopt  the  opposite  extreme. 
Bat  the  rational  tone  of  the  article  in  question 
is  calculated  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  errors 
into  which  these  religionists  may  have  fallen, 
and  lead  into  a  serious  investigation  as  to  what 
this  day,  set  apart  for  religious  and  physical 
benefit,  requires  of  us,  so  that  we  may  prove 
good  exemplars  in  a  community  which  we  are 
solicitous  may  be  found  fearing,  or,  in  other 
words,  loving  Qod  and  keeping  his  command- 
ments, which  the  Bible  tells  us  '<  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man/' 

To  the  allusion  to  home- teaching,  we  would 
especially  call  attention,  as  we  have  long  felt 
there  exists  a  lack  of  familiar  intercourse  be- 


tween parents  and  children  in  relation  to  thm 
which  most  nearly  affects  our  present  and  faiare 
well-being.  From  the  feeling  of  a  want  of 
qualification  for  it,  or  through  fear  of  im- 
properly biassiog  the  tender  mind,  have  not 
opportunities  been  neglected  wherein  spiritual 
instruction  might  have  been  given,  which 
Would  have  strengthened  the  love  for  <^  the 
beautiful  and  the  true/'  even  in  early  child- 
hood. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  are  parents  made  more 
fully  to  realise  the  importance  of  having  them- 
selves, tought  and  obtained  than  when,  in  the 
development  of  its  mental  powers,  the  object  off 
their  tenderest  afiection  and  care  turns  towards 
them  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  paternal 
ability  for  an  answer  to  every  query  which  ii 
suggested  to  its  active  and  inquiring  miod. 

The  author  of  *<  Sunday  at  Home"  tells  m 
that ''  above  and  before  all  others,  the  parent 
ought  to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  child ;" 
that  '<  through  all  discouragement,  defeat  and 
failure,  we  are  to  toil  at  it,  till,  by  experiment 
and  the  blessing  of  G-od,  wo  have  arrived  at 
the  ability  to  meet  and  discharge  our  obliga* 
tion." 

The  Seventh-dayaftemoon  relaxations  brought 
pleasantly  to  mind  the  days  of  yore,  when,  the 
business  of  the  week  having  been  accomplished, 
we  were  at  liberty,  in  holiday  attire,  to  indulge 
our  childish  inclination  to  read,  ramble  or  yisit 
our  friends — precious  privileges  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  children  !  And  now  that  we  have  grown 
older,  let  us  not  forget  to  sympathize  with  their 
needi  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  that  so  happily 
we  may  gain  their  confidence  and  lovCi  and 
thereby  make  it  easy  for  them  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mandment to  ^'  Honor  thy  father  and  mother 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth,''  and  to  become  sub- 
jects of  the  higher  law  engraven  by  the  Divine 
finger  upon  the  tablet  of  the  heart. 

The  time  of  holding  Nottingham  Quarterly 
Meeting  has  been  changed  from  the  sixth  day 
after  the  third  Second-d.iy,  to  the  sixth  day 
after  the  fourth  Second-day  in  the  Second, 
Fifth,  Eighth  and  Eleventh  months. 

DiSCJPIiINART  AOTION  TOWARDS  TH08S  WHO 

HAVE  Violated  oub  Testimony  Aoa.in8T 
War. — Our  Society  has,  since  its  rise,  through 
trial  and  persecution^  maintained  inviolate  the 
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btfief  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  breathes 
"  peaoe  on  earth,  good  will  to  men/'  It  has 
ever  been  its  earnest  concern  to  adhere  fuith- 
iolly  to  "  our  ancient  testimony  against  wars 
and  fightings,  avoiding  to  unite  with  any  in 
warlike  measares,  either  offensive  or  defensive  ; 
that  by  the  innocence  of  oar  condaot  we  may 
convincingly  demonstrate  ourselves  to  be  real 
rabjeots  of  the  Messiah's  peaoefnl  reign,  and  be 
instramental  in  the  promotion  thereof 

This  holy  and  beantiful  principle  of  peace 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  badges 
of  oar  profession,  and  that  we  cannot  con- 
sistently enter  into  war,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances  perform  military  services,  is  now  gener- 
ally acknowledged  by  the  governments  of  the 
world.  For  the  establishment  of  this  fact  we 
can  scarcely  feel  sufficiently  grateful.  Our 
fathers  labored,  and  we  are  entered  into  their 
labors. 

That  all  have  not  seen   this  principle  so 
clearly  as  to  enable  them  to  manifest  it  fully 
before  the  world,  need  not  cause  undue  dis- 
oonragement.     On  the  contrary,  when  we  con- 
sider that  Christian  humility  is  the  only  soil  in 
which  no  germ  of  enmity  can  flourish,  and  re- 
member how  difficult  it  is  to  dwell  in  that  state 
in  which  the  passions  indulge  in  war  no  more, 
instead  of  feeling  discom fitted  that  sll  had  not 
attained   unto  that    measure   of  faith   which 
would  enable  them  to  rely  upon  Divine  power, 
should  we  not  rather  rejoice  and  take  courage 
that  so  many  gave  evidence  that  their  trust  is 
not  in  chariots,  nor  in  horses,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  Ood. 

The  Discipline  or  Constitution  of  our  Society 
emphatically  declares  that  <*  the  kingdom  we 
seek  is  not  of  this  world,  but  a  kingdom  whose 
subjects  are  redeemed  from  those  captivating 
lusts  from  which  wars  and  fightings  proceed  ;" 
and  it  enjoins  upon  us  to  ''seek  peaoe  and  pur- 
sue it,  remembering  that  we  are  called  to  love 
one  another.''     Could  thb  condition  be  main- 
tained, it  would  establish  us  in  that  humble, 
watchful  spirit,  in  which,  through  close  atten- 
tion, to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace,  we  should 
be  preserved  in  a  conduct  consistent  with  our 
holy  profession.    But  as  we  are  liable  to  deviate 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  to  fall  under 
temptation,  it  is  the  province  of  religious  associ- 
ation to  Btrengthen  the  weak  and  build  up  one 


I  another  in  that  faith  which  works  by  love  to 
the  purifying  of  the  heart. 

When  individual  members  go  counter  to  the 
principle  of  peace  and  violate  any  of  the  speoi- 
fieations  of  the  Discipline,  they  become  amen* 
able  thereto,  and  subjects  of  the  coocern  and 
care  of  their  respective  meetings.  But  while 
there  is  one  spirit,  the  revelation  of  it  varies  in 
different  minds  and  different  conditions  of  the 
same  mind';  so  there  are  mftny  points  growing 
out  of  our  testimony  in  relation  to  war  and  con- 
nected with  it,  as  the  payment  of  duties,  taxes, 
investing  in  government  bonds,  and  using  gov- 
ernment money,  that  have  been  wisely  left  to 
individual  feelings.  But  so  far  as  Friends 
have  felt  themselves,  as  a  body  of  ChristianSi 
called  upon  to  bear  to  the  world  their  principles 
and  testimonies,  they  have  incorporated  them 
in  their  Discipline  and  have  maintained  them 
as  a  Society.  To  the  Discipline  all  are  amen- 
able ;  and  unless  a  member  has  violated  some 
expressed  point,  he  is  not  a  subject  for  dia* 
ci{<linary  action,  and  should  not,  either  publicly 
or  privately,  be  charged  with  unfaithfulness  or 
inconsistency  :  though  we  all  should  ever  feel 
willing  to  receive  counsel  or  the  manifestation 
of  concern  for  our  welfare  and  progress  in  the 
truth,  whether  we  have  become  amenable  to 
the  Discipline  or  not. 

The  duty  of  Society  toward  those  of  its 
members  who,  during  the  late  time  of  trial^ 
violated  our  testimony  in  relation  to  war,  has 
claimed  the  deep  and  solemn  consideration  of 
many  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings.  As  far  as  we  have 
heard,  the  course  usually  pursued  has  been  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  solid  Friends  to  confer 
with  Overseers,  and  report  their  united  judg- 
ment for  the  action  of  their  respective  meet* 
iogs.  As  many  of  these  cases  of  violation 
arose  from  inexperience  and  under  excitement, 
time  was  given  for  due  reflection  and  examina- 
tion, before  dieciplioary  action,  and  tender  care 
was  taken,  in  order  for  their  preservation  and 
restoration.  They  wbre  encouraged  to  examine 
carefully  the  importance  and  necossity  there  is 
for  all  who  are  members  to  maintain  inviolate 
our  righteous  principles  and  testimonies.  '^  The 
law  maketh  not  the  comers  thereunto  perfect, 
but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  does." 
This  extension  of  Christian  ^  tenderness  and 
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lore,  has,  in  maoy  instances,  baduhe  effect  to 
attach  those  who  had  deviated,  more  closely  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  some  of  these  have 
acknowledged  they  have  been  led  to  see  the 
peace  teBtimony  in  a  light  they  never  did  be- 
fore. We  annex  the  addresses  of  two  of  our 
Monthly  Meetings  to  such  of  their  members  as 
were  delinqaents  on  this  account. 


To  -the  Members  of  the  Monthlj/  Meetmg  of 
Fricndt  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  violated 
ovr  Discipline  by  heannij  armgf  or  other- 
wise participating  in  warlike  measures. 

Dear  Friends:  During  the  progress  of  the 
late  war,  our  Monthly  Meeting  followed  with 
affectionate  interest  and  solicitude  such  of  its 
tnemberg  as  went  forth  to  the  field  of  slaughter, 
with  earneet  desires  that  tbey  misht  be  pre- 
served and  restored  again  to  their  families  and 
friends.  While  the  strife  was  raging,  and  the 
Yoice  of  mourning  and  lamentation  was  heard 
over  the  land,  we  could  only  offer  our  prayers 
that  these  ravages  might  be  stayed,  and  that 
our  country  might  again  be  favored  with  the 
blessing  of  peace. 

Our  spirits  are  clothed  with  thankfulness 
that  harmony  i<  now  measurably  restored,  and 
in  that  love  which  would  gather  all,  we  would 
affectionately  invite  you  to  a  consideration  of 
those  peaceable  principles  which  you  were  led 
to  disregard.  No  argument  is  necessary  to 
prove  the  value  of  the  Christian  testimony  to 
peace,  and  we  maysa.'ely  assert,  that  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  spiritual  life,  we  shall  be  led  out 
of  the  disposition  which  leada  to  war  and  strife. 
We  confidently  appeal  to  each  one  of  you, 
whether  the  teachings  of  the  blessed  Saviour, 
if  faithfully  followed,  would  not  only  lead  out 
of  wars  and  fightings,  but  would  enable  all  to 
place  their  dependence  for  prtservation  upon 
that  Almighty  arm,  which,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
has  never  failed  those  who  have  trusted  in  it. 

The  a<lvent  of  the  Messiah  was  ushered  in  by 
the  angelic  anthem,  *^  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest — and  on  earth  peace, — good  will  toward 
men."  When  brought  before  Pilate,  he  em- 
phatically declared,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world ;  else  would  my  servants  fight,  that 
I  should  not  be  delivered  unto  the  Jews." 
And  when  he  sealed  this  testimony  with  his 
blood,  he  meekly  submitted,  and  breathed  forth 
the  sublime  pra)er,  "Father,  forgive  them — 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

We  believe  the  testimonies  of  Friends  are 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  aud  example  of 
our  Divine  Master,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Discipline  of  our  Society 
enjoins  upon  its  members  **  in  no  way  to  unite 
with  any  in  warlike  measures,  either  offensive 


or  defensive,  that  by  the  inoffensiveneBS  of  oar 
conduct  we<may  convincingly  demonstrate  onr- 
solves  to  be  real  subjects  of  the  Messiah's 
peaceful  reign,  and  be.  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
motion thereof  towards  its  desired  completion, 
when,  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  **  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  its  in- 
habitants *^  shall  learn  war  no  more." 

We  are  sensible,  dear  friends,  that  the  peca- 
liar  circumstances  by  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded during  this  great  struggle,  has  involved 
most  Friends  in  a  greater  or  less  complicity  with 
warlike  measures,  and  while  we  feel  our  de- 
ficiencies in  this  respect,  our  Monthly  Meeting 
is  concernei  that  all  its  members  may  unite  in 
more  faithfully  upholding  the  peaceable  testi- 
mony, by  which  our  Society  has  been  distio- 
guished  since  its  rise. 

With  this  view  we  have  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  you,  and  we  propose  to  forward 
this  communication  through  members  of  our 
committee,  when  practicable,  in  the  hope  that 
by  personal  intercourse  your  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Society  may  be  increased,  and 
that  you  may  unite  with  ns  in  the  endeavor  to 
advance  the  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature 
of  Christ's  kingdom. 


James  Mott, 
William  Eyre, 
Caleb  Clothier, 

DiLLWYN  PARRI8H, 

Samcel  Parry, 
William  Dorset, 
J.  H.^McIlvain, 


William  Hawkins, 
William  C.  Biddlk, 
•ToHN  Saunders, 
Geo.  W.  Robins, 
Edward  Parrish, 
Huou  McIlvain, 
Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr. 


PHiLADBLrHiA,  12lh  mo.  22d,  1365. 


To  the  Members  of  (he  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  held  at  Green  Street,  Philadelphia^ 
wJio  have  violated  our  Discipline  by  b»*aring 
arms,  or  otherwise  participating  in  tvarliks 
measures. 

Dear  Friendx  :  We  address  you  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love,  with  the  view  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact«  that  having  been  engaged 
in  bearing  arms,  or  otherwise  participating  in 
warlike  measures,  you  have  made  yuurselves 
amenable  to  the  Discipline  of  the  religious 
Society  of  which  you  are  members. 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  of  you,  that  no  organ- 

ized  body,  whether  civil,  political  or  religi'tus, 

can  exist  and  properly  ex^cine  its  funotiouA, 

unless  its  members  do  conform  to  its  rules  and 

:  requirements. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  is  not  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  and,  while  we  are  dis- 
posed to  ciLtend  widely  the  mantle  of  charity, 
yet  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  a  society,  faithfully 
to  uphold  our  discipline  and  testimony  against 
all  wars  and  fightings. 
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We  censure  and  condemn  none  wbo,  from 
bonest  motives,  difler  from  ns  in  religious 
sentiment,  and  who  have  pursned  a  course  we 
cannot  approve;  yet  we  great) j  desire  that  onr 
beloYed  yonth,  and  all  those  of  onr  members 
who  entered  into  the  strife  of  war  from  what 
ever  motives,  may  become  willing  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  be 
subjects  of  His  kingdom  and  follow  his  teach- 
ing-), which  will  lead  ont  of  all  strife  and  con- 
tention, qualify  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  life, 
and  prepare  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

We  know  there  are  different  growths  in 
k  religious  knowledge  and  ezperieoce,  and  that 
to  be  able  fully  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  Discipline  and  Testimonies  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  its  members  mn^t  have  made  oon- 
siderable  advancement  therein. 

There  may  be  many  who  have  not  yet  come  into 
that  condition,  and,  as  the  religions  Society  of 
Friends  holds  the  same  comparative  relation  to 
Its  members  as  that  of  parent  to  child,  it  is  the 
doty  of  each  to  respect  and  observe  its  Disci- 
pline with  that  trustful  confidence  that  an 
obedient  child  reveres  the  counsels  and  re- 
straints of  a  godly  parent ;  and,  as  a  tender 
lather  is  ever  ready  to  restore  into  his  confi- 
dence and  love  a  child  who. may  have  gone 
counter  to  his  commands,  even  so  we  are  ready 
to  receive  back  again  into  full  religious  fellow- 
ship  such  of  our  members  who  manifest  by 
word  and  deed  a  desire  for  that  restoration. 
We  therefore  kindly,  but  earnestly,  a.«k  you  to 
seriously  to  consider  the  subject,  and  endeavor 
to  seek  that  qualification  by  which  you  may  see 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  be  enabled  to 
make  such  an  offering  as  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Blonthly  Meeting. 

We  affectionately  invite  you  to  the  more  fre- 
quent ajttendanee  of  our  religious  meetings,  in 
the  hope  that  your  interest  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  in  one  another  may  thereby  be  in- 
creased, and  that  we  may  all  be  strengthened 
in  upholding  the  peaceable  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  the  testimonies  professed  by  us  as  a  people. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Oreen  street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  Seventh  month,  A.  D.  18(58,  the 
I  above  Aidresd  was  read  'and  adopted,  and  the 
Clerk  was  directed  to  Mgn  it  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting.  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

PuiLADBLPHU,  7th  mo.  19th,  I SQQ. 


Marhied,  on  the  16th  of  11th  mo.,  1865,  according 
to  ibe  order  of  the  religious  societj  of  Friends, 
Charlss  £.,  son  of  Gbarles  Strain,  to  Maroarbt, 
daogfater  of  filwood  Brown,  all  of  Pall  Greek  Meet- 
ing, lad. 

,  on  the  lYth  of  6th  mo.,  1865,  according 
to  the  orJerof  ib«  religious  Society  of  Friends,  Isaac 
T.,  son  of  RicbarO  M.  Lukens,  to  Edith,  drtusrhterof 
Joseph  M.  Satlerthwait,  all  of  FaH  Creek  Meeting, 
Ind. 


DiiD,  Edward  D.  Gowoill,  son  of  Hrarv  and 
Angelica  S.  Gowgill,  at  their  residence  near  Willow- 
Grove,  Kent  Goonty,  Delaware,  Seventh  month  231, 
1866,  in  his  twenty- pixtb  year. 

,  on  6th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  of  typhoid 

pneamonia,  Sarah  J.  Bonsall,  diinght  r  of  Thorn iS 
and  Susan  P.  Bonsnll,  the  latter  decease ^  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  Ist  of  Ninth  month,  1864,  L.  Taylor, 

son  of  E:'o^  and  Ann  T.  Heacoclw,  of  &Iahoning  Co., 
Ohio,  «gcd  nearly  ten  years. 

— — ,  on  the  nth  of  Seventh  month,  1866,  Emva 
A.,  daughter  of  Uriah  and  Sarah  B.  Heaeock,  of 
Mahoning  Go,  Ohio,  iu  the  twelfth  year  of  h'^r  age. 

.  on  the  3Ut  of  Seventh  month,  1866.  Wilsok, 

Fon  of  Nathan  L.  and  Maria  L.  HeACOck,  of  the  same 
County  and  State,  nged  eighteen  months. 

,  on  the  24th  of  SeYenth  mT)ntb,  1866,  J.  C0111.T 

Lauborn,  aged  3  years,  3  months  and  6  days,  only 
son  of  George  S.  and  Sarah  W.Lamborn. 

,  on  Seventh-day,  11th  of  Eighth  month,  at 

the  residence  of  his  brother,  John   Lancaster,  near 
Fallston,  Md.,  Joseph  Lahcarter,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  a  membf'r  of  Little  Palls  Monthly  Meeting. 
For  more  than  32  years  it  was  the  lot  of  this  Friend 
to  be  afflicted  witb  an  incnrable  disease  of  the  spine, 
which   rendered   him   almost  helpless    throntchont 
those  long  and  wearisome  yenrs.     H«iving  been  in 
moderate   circumstances   at    the  cominenc'>ment  of 
\  this  afflictive  dispensation,  he  felt  very  keenly,  for 
I  some  years,  the  sense  of  his  helpless  and  dependent 
condition,  nnder  an  apprehension  of  being  burdea- 
'  some  to  bis  friends ;  but  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
bis  confinement  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  reconciled 
to  his  situation. 
I    'He  was  possessed  of  a  cheerfnl  and   social  dispo- 
sition,   and    enjoyed   the  company  and    converaa* 
tiun  of  the  Friends  who  visited   him.     His  wtiking 
hours,  when  not  suffering  extremely  with  his  com- 
plaint, were  mostly   spent  in  re4ding  or  knitting; 
or  when  not  thus  engaged,  in  innocent  amusements, 
to  gratify  the  children  of  his   brother's   family,  to 
whom  he  became  an  object  of  strong  attachment. 

Many  a  frolicsome  hour  of  childish  glee  was  spent 
in  ''  Uucle  Josey'e  room  ;"  for,  though  he  was  unable 
j  to  walk,  be  conid  sit  up  on  the  bed,  or  on  bis  chair, 
and  shuffle  bim-'elf  about,  and  miny  were  the  diver- 
sions be  would  contrive  for  their  e*  t  rtaioment. 
Tbronghont  bis  long  and  tedioas  confinement,  he 
was  an  ol  ject  of  careful  soliciiode  to  bis  brother  and 
sister-in-law  ;  00  the  latter  the  special  care  of  the 
invalid  brother  chiffly  devolved,  and  her  kind  atten- 
ti<ins  inspired  him  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  and 
affection. 

About  two  weeks  previios  to  bii  decease  be  was 
taken  ill,  and  his  complaint  not  yielding  «o  the  usual 
remedies,  be  became  sensible  that  the  time  of  b'S 
departure  was  at  hand,  and  expressjc  J  to  the  Friends 
who  visited  him  his  entire  resignation,  the  serenity 
of  bis  countenance  fully  confirming  the  assurances 
ttat  he  gave  of  an  abiding  hope,  that  when  the 
earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  sboul-l  be  did^olved, 
he  would  have  a  building  of  God — a  house  not  made 
with  hand?:,  eternal  in  the  b^'avens  In  the  life  and 
in  the  peaceful  departure  of  this  afflicted  friend,  we 
have  a  memorable  evidence  that  it  is  not  to  the 
blessing  of  health,  the  arquisiti^n  of  wealth,  of 
position,  or  worldly  advantages  alone  thai  we  are  to 
look  for  our  highest  and  purest  »ujjyment ;  but  to  a 
full  and  eutire  surrender  of  the  human  to  the  Divine 
will  'j  hoping,  believing,  and  trusting  that  the  Judge 
of  the  wbole  earth  will  do  what  is  right. 
FalUton,  Md.,  8  mo.  15ih,  1866.  B.  P. 
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Vor  Frlradl^  InteUlgmeer. 
FRAaMENTB  OF  BARK  FROM  OUR  OLUB. 

KO.    III. 

*  Sth  mofUh, 

In  oar  stadies  among  the  water  plants  last 
mnnth,  wo  saw  maeh  that  was  oarioQsaQd  beau- 
tifal.  We  brought  home,  tor  leisure  inspection, 
several  fliral  beauties  of  the  stream  ;  more  es- 
pecially for  the  curious  little  animals  which  we 
guessed  had  built  their  frail  homes  among  their 
braoches,  or  kopt  happy  play- grounds  beneath 
their  grateful  shade.  We  propose,  therefore,  io 
this  paper,  to  gather  up  a  few  fragments  for  oar 
Club  from  the  invisible  world  of  animal  life ; 
from  the  curious  littleiohabitants  of  our  streams : 
who  see,  but  not  with  eyes;  who  breathe,  but 
not  with  lunors ;  and  who  feel  impulses  a  million 
times  too  delicate  for  our  ro.se-tipped  fingers. 

Nor  are  such  studies  without  rich  remunera- 
tion. The  surpassing  skill  of  a  Creator  is  seen, 
as  plainly  in  an  atom,  as  it  is  in  man ;  and  a 
drop  of  water  may  be  richer  than  a  mine.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  glass  jar  will  equal  in  number 
and  outmatch  in  beauty  all  the  living  forms 
spread  over  the  broad  landscape  of  our  beautiful 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  spread  out  before 
as,  for  illustration^  a  wet  leaf  of  the  lotus,  an  old 
one,  that  has  dozed  on  the  sleepy  stream  through 
all  these  long  summer  days.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, we  see  hills  and  mountains  moss- fringed 
and  tree- clad,  bounding  meadows  and  valleys, 
and  happy  hunting  grounds.  Trees,  higher  in. 
comparison  with  the  soil  they  grow  on  than  the 
**  Sentinels"  of  Califoroij,  spring  up  in  forests, 
and  up  their  frizzled  trunks,  and  along  their 
branches,  creep  animals  more  curious  and  beau- 
tiful than  man's  fancy  has  ever  pictured.  Near 
the  edge  of  a  quiet  lake,  a  large  stem  rises;  its 
summit  is  crowned  with  branches,  about  one 
hundred  in  number,  all  radiating  like  an  umbel, 
from  one  common  centre.  On  all  these 
branches,  multitudes  of  little  crystal  bells  are 
hung,  A  thousand  visible  currents  of  water, 
carrying  food  to  as  many  mouths  always  open, 
flow  towards  this  curious  stiucture.  It  is  beau- 
tiful to  luok  at.  But  now,  quicker  than  the  eye 
oan  follow,  every  branch  and  bell  contracts  into 
a  shapeless  speck  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  as 
though  an  invisible  bolt  had  descended  upon  it. 
Does  death  come  so  quickly,  then,  to  these  frail 
but  unsinuing  people  of  our  streams  ?  Wait  but 
ft  monaent.  lis  branches  cautiously  grow  out 
again  ;  its  little  bells  all  unfold  precisely  as  they 
were  before,  and  the  currents  of  water  flow  once 
more  towards  its  thousand  open  mouths.  And 
this  contraction  and  expansion  go  on  repeatedly 
as  necessary  acts  of  life — possibly,  the  creature, 
after  all,  has  only  closed  its  mouths  in  order  to 
swallow  its  breakfast,  even  as  we  are  unable  to 
perform  the  same  act  with  open  mouths.  We 
have  been  describing  hastily  the  little  Car- 
ohcaium,  probably  one  of  the  least  coriooB  of 


tht>se  creatures ;  for  in  these  studies  surprising 
richness  of  material,  and  startling  excentricitiea 
of  form,  keep  the  mind  alert  with  agreeable 
and  healthful  excitement;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  our  capacity  for  comprehending 
the  infinity  of  that  Power, 

''  With  whom  'tis  one, 
To  ^mde  a  sua  beam,  or  create  a  ecn  ; 
To  rule  tea  thoosand,  tbousaad  worlda,  or  noneJ' 

What  need  is  there,  then,  to  travel  all  over  the 
land,  seeking  the  beautiful  or  that  which  is 
novel,  in  these  long  summer  days,  when  ihesuo 
joins  hands  with  the  dog  star,  and  walks  with 
him  through  a  sky  of  fire  ? 

Dk}  we  crave  variety — a  new  series  of  mental 
pictures  which  we  may  frame  in  happy  and 
healthful  thoughts?  We  may  enjoy  them  in 
comfort,  at  our  o wo  homes,  snrrouaded  by  lovej 
and  familii'r  faces,  and  by  little  hearts  aocos- 
tomed  to  beat  in  harmony  with  our  own. 

We  will  remove  from  our  glass  jar  two  or  three 
members  of  the  class  Rhizopoda,  so  called  by 
M.  Dujardin,  to  express  the  chief  peculiarity  (rf 
their  organization,  viz  :  that  of  protruding  rodU 
I  like  processes,  by  which  they  move  or  acquire 
nourishment. 

And  first,  we  observe  a  little  atom,  poseasing 
no  definite  shape,  for  it  is  always  changing  and 
resembling  a  minute  drop  of  jelly.  It  moves. 
Five  hundred  placed  in  a  line,  touching  each 
other,  might  measure  an  inch ;  and  to  travel 
aorosB  one  printed  line  of  this  page,  would  con- 
sume  an  hour.  Like  ourselves,  it  squanders 
time  generously.  Let  us  look  somewhat  careful- 
ly at  this  singular  creature,  because  learned  men 
tell  us  it  lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  great  pyra* 
mid  of  animal  life.  But  some  facts,  which  we 
shall  mention  presently,  render  it  doubtful  that 
the  all- wise  Creator  should  have  placed  this  mere 
speck  of  jelly — this  Amoeba — in  such  a  preca* 
rious  position.  Without  a  mouth  or  digestive 
canal,  our  Amoeba  is  nourished ;  as  it  travels 
along,  fragments  of  matter  lying  in  its  path  are 
enveloped  by  its  body,  digested  perhaps,  and  left 
lying  in  its  track  ;  leaving  no  mark  where  they 
entered  or  emerged.  Progression  is  accom- 
plished by  protruding  one  or  more  parts  of  its 
body  in  finger- like  processes,  and  then  rolling  or 
pouring  the  remainder  of  itself  into  these  ad- 
vanced portions.  It  may  increase  by  cell  divi- 
sion, each  part  forming  a  new  Amoeba.  Now, 
is  this  creature  animal  or  vegetable  ?  Until 
very  recently  all  naturalists  agreed  in  calling  it 
animal.  .  But  Dr.  Du  Barry  has  found,  in  bis 
investigations  of  a  species  of  white  rust  (Cysto- 
pus)  growing  on  the  shepherd's  purse  (Gipseila,) 
that  this  very  Amoeba  form  occurs  as  an  iova- 
riable  link  in  the  life-history  or  development  of 
that  fungus.  Now  Du  Barry  is  very  high  au- 
thority, and  this  discovery  is,  therefore,  the  more 
remarkable.  It  removes  from  the  animal  series 
one  of  its  accepted  members^  and  if  these  ob  - 
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•eiTfttioDs  f»faal1  be  Terified  by  other  obeerreTS, 
tbe  AmoBba  will  join  compfto  j  with  the  toadstool 
and  its  allies : 

"Those  dark  green  rings  where  fairies  sit  and  snp, 
Gnisbing  the  violet  dew  in  the  aeom  cup." 

Another  interesting  animal  belonging  to  this 
elaas,  and  fonnd  like  the  Amceba  in  our  jar,  is 
Che  Difflagia.  Its  body  is  exceedingly  minnte 
tod  jelly-like,  too ;  without  a  trace  of  separate 
organ  ;  bot  has  the  ability  to  oover  itself  with  a 
beaatifal  little  honse,  in  shape  like  a  Florence 
flask,  but  spangled  all  over,  except  one  orifice, 
with  brilliant  points  and  reflecting  suriaces. 
Through  that  orifice  its  finger-like  processes  are 
protruded,  either  as  means  of  locomotion  or  in 
quest  of  food.  We  have  obserred  no  diference 
between  this  animal  and  the  Amceba,  except 
one  IB  permitted  to  live  in  a  house  ornamented 
with  beautiful  designs  and  canning  tracery, 
while  the  other  is  a  homeless  wanderer,  groping 
about  among  the  obscure  shadows  lying  between 
aniuial  and  plant  life.  The  Aroella,  found  with 
the  two  others  of  this  class,  just  described,  is 
also  a  singular  creatnre.  Like  the  Difflagia  it  in- 
habits a  little  box ;  bnt  here  we  meet  with  geo- 
metrical uniformity.  Little  plates  are  arranged 
in  perfect  order,  like  a  hexagonal  truncated 
pyramid,  and  from  apertures  in  its  minute  base, 
the  animal  protrudes  its  fingers  while  in  the  act 
of  feeding.  The  material  of  the  Arcella  cases, 
tesemble*!  that  which  envelops  most  insects,  be- 
ing peculiar  in  character,  not  apparently  mine- 
ral, bat  more  like  horn  in  structure.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  in  regard  to  the  development 
or  reproduction  of  these  creatures.  We  see 
them  in  perfect  beauty  as  tbey  live  and  move  in 
our  glass  jars ;  they  are  classed  with  animals, 
but  in  view  of  the  remarkable  facts  being  dis- 
covered in  regard  to  this  class  of  creatures,  we 
feel  uncertain  about  their  true  position. 

The  Polycjetina  and  Foraminifera  are  marine 
members  of  this  class,  and  their  numbers  are  tru- 
ly prodigious.  Their  fossil  houses— -empty  now 
---drift  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the 
ocean  floor;  and  in  some  localities,  are  piled 
almost  mountain  high  by  the  currente.  On  a 
needle's  point  we  may  pick  up  several ;  and 
jet  each  one  of  these  countless  millions  is  per- 
leet  in  beauty  and  wonderful  in  arohitecture. 
Language  alone  cannot  adequately  desoribe 
them.  Their  walls  are  poKshei  crystal,  without 
joint  or  seam,  little  windows  of  endless  shapes, 
singly  or  in  rows,  open  into  bed  chambers  or 
sparkling  halls,  once  the  abodes  of  little  fairies. 
In  many,  star-like  corridors  and  snow-white 
colonnades,  lead  off  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
central  chamber.  They  are  very  beautiful. 
Here  may  man  see,  perhaps,  all  hi»  architecture 
prefigured  and  excelled,  K>oth  in  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  durability  of  form.  Before  the  Pyra^ 
ttids  were, -these  frail  houses  gemmed  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  ;  and  rheir  fossil  vemahiei'Slili  perfect 


in  beauty,  form  great  masses  of  our  sedimentary 
rocks.  * 

Has  tho  Creator  brought  into  existence  this 
obscure  dass  of  creatures,  that  they  may,  sim- 
ply, sport  for  a  time  through  their  brief  period 
of  exquisite  life?  No!  They  are  being  em- 
ployed as  the  building  material  of  our  world — 
the  march  of  time's  unsparing  foot  is  grinding 
them  to  powder,  while  our  plants  and  trees 
strike  down  into  them,  their  hungry  roots  for  the 
lime,  and  iron,  .and  silica  they  contain;  and 
thus  the  great  circle  goes  round — all  for  our 
good.  And  while  we  learn  the  lesson,  not  to 
despise  little  things,  we  perceive  decay,  all  over 
the  earth,  leading  to  a  higher  and   a  fresher 

life : 

'<  The  night  w  mother  to  the  day, 

The  winter  to  the  spring ; 
And  ever  tipoo  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 

Beliind  the  clond,  the  starlight  lorks, 
ThrOQgh  shadows  sanbeams  fall; 

For  Qod,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 
Hath  left  hia  hope  with  all." 

Onb  of  the  Club. 
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THE    BHEPHERD  S   YOIOE. 

BT  JAlfl  ORKWOSOir. 
*  Xy  tlMep  hear  my  toim."— Johm  z.  97. 
Oh  1  for  a  friendly  tnned  ear, 

The  Shepherd's  voice  to  hear  and  know. 
Both  when  it  sp'  aks,  distinct  and  cl<»ar, 
And  when  it  whispers,  soft  and  low  I 

Oh  I  for  an  ear  to  list  its  call, 

When  sounds  it  in  the  stormy  hoar. 

And  when  its  accents  gently  fail 
Like  dew  upon  the  fainiing  flower. 

An  ear  to  hear  each  warning  word. 
To  hearken  for  each  grncious  lone, 

And  when  the  stranger's  voic  is  hfard. 
To  know  it  from  the  Shepherd's  own. 

But  oh  1  when  doobts  and  fears  shall  dfrn 
The  pathway  of  the  Shepherd^s  choice, 

'Tis  they  who  walk  most  close  to  Eli m 
Who  best  can  hear  bit  guiding  voice. 

'Tis  they  whose  pa<h  is  safe  from  harm ; 

'Tis  tbey  who  know  the  gqod  from  ill. 
And  strengthened  by  His  mighty  arm. 

Are  strong  to  do  His  holy  will. 

Then  grant  me,  Lord,  the  listening  ear ; 

And  grant  the  Heavei-lirectfd  eye; 
The  faitbthat  waits  Thy  voice  to  bear; 

The  love  that  keeps  me  ever  nigh. 

THE   CHRISTIAN    MABINER. 
And  BO  he  hringeththem  to  the  haven  wherri  \e^  would l§» 

Tea,  billow  after  billow — ^see,  they  come 

Faster  and  rougher,  as  yon  little  boat 

Nedrs  the  desired  haven.     Oftentimes 

It  Eeems  to  sink  and  fall  adown  the  ware, 

As  if  borne  backward  by  tbe  straggling  tide ; 

Yet  mouatiog  billow  afier  billow,  wave 

On  wave  o'er- riding,  tempest-tossed  and  shattered, 

Still  it  nears  the  haven  evermore. 

"  Poor  Mariner  !  art  dol  thon  sadly  weary?" 

Dear  brother,  rest  is  sweeter  after  toil. 

"  Orows  aot  thtne  eye  confused  and  dim  with  light 

Of  uathlag  ku%  cha  wiatr/  w^r«  T'.    Trae ; 
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BqI  tben  mj  pole-tiar,  coDStani  and  aereae, 

Above  tb«  changing  waters,  changes  not. 

'*  But  what  if  clouds  as  often  veil  the  ekj?" 

Oh,  tben  an  un.^eeu  band  balb  ever  ta'ea 

The  rudder  from  roy  feeble  hands  the  while, 

And  I  cling  to  it.     '*  Answer  me  once  more, 

Mariner:  what  think'st  thou  when  the  waters  beat 

Thj  frail  boat  backward  from  the  lorged-for  harbor?" 

Oh,  brother,  though  iunuinerab.e  waves 

8tiii  seem  to  rise  betwist  me  and  my  home, 

I  know  (hat  they  are  numbered  ;  not  one  less 

Should  bear  me  homeward,  if  I  had  my  will ; 

For  One  who  knows  what  tempests  are  to  weatheiy 

O'er  whom  there'broke  the  wildest  billows  ouce, 

Hi  bids  these  waters  swell.     lu  His  good  time 

The  latt  rough  wave  ^ hall  bear  me  on  its  bosom 

Tnto  the  haven  of  eternal  peace. 

No  billows  afier  1    They  are  numbered,  brother. 

"  Oh,  gentle  Mnriuer,  steer  on,  steer  on  : 

My  tears  still  fluw  for  thee,  but  they  are  tears 

In  which  faith  strives  with  grief,  and  overcomes.'' 


I  %—  ■ 


Fxom  the  KTvniog  Post. 

PROFESSOR  AGASSI Z'S  DISCOVERIES. 

IIOHTEXN    HDMDRKO    MKW    SPBCIIS   OF    FISH   FOUMD   IN 

BRAZIL. 

Atone  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Acad> 
einy  of  Science  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Prof. 
Agassis  spoke  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  Gshes  in  the  waters  of  (he  Amazon.  He 
found,  when  he  went  there,  that  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  had  been  described,  and 
there  was  trustworthy  information  that  the 
greatest  number  seen  was  not  over  two  hundred 
and  thirty.  He,  himself,  had  collected  ppeci- 
mens  of  over  eighteen  hundred  species,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  whole  number  of  species 
was  at  least  three  thousand. 

The  Professor  spoke  warmly  of  the  facilities 
extended  to  him  by  the  government  of  Brazil, 
the  Amazonian  Steamship  Company,  and  by 
every  one  whom  he  met,  without  which  he  could 
have  accomplished  little.  Even  the  fishermen 
were  ordered  by  the  mayors  or  presidents  of  the 
provinces  to  go  fishing  for  him.  Of^en  five  or 
BIZ  boats  would  be  about  his  ship,  bringing  fish 
which  had  been  speared,  shot  with  arrows, 
caoght  in  nets  or  with  hooks,  or  poisoned.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  such  a  collection  of 
fishes  as  he  had  brought  home  would  not  soou 
be  seen  again.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil,  return- 
ing from  the  army  on  the  Paraguay,  sent  for 
him  to  talk  with  him  of  the  Amazon.  Imagine 
his  delight  (he  said)  at  finding  the  table  covered 
with  dishes  filled  with  thefishcsof  the  Uraguay, 
which  the  Emperor  himself  had  gathered,  and 
which  he  then  gave  him  for  comparison. 

The  known  fishes  of  the  Amazon  are  more  than 
the  known  fishes  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  num- 
ber of  aquatic  birds  is  amazing.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  eharaeteristies  of  our  fishes  and  those  of 
the  Amazonian  fishes  in  comparison.  The  most 
oharaoterisCio  class  is  that  of  the  goniodouks, 
which  corresponds  to  our  horn  pouts,  but  much 
more  nearly  to  our  sturgeons.  There  is  a  kind 
ot  slQrgeOD  in  the  Miasiasippi  river  which  is  very 


closely  allied  to  them.  It  is  a  family  of  tropi- 
cal distribution.  It  may  be  said,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  these  fishes  migrate  ?  so  that  nothing 
could  be  inferred  from  their  presence  in  cer- 
tain localities  only.  He  had  foreseen  this  diffi- 
culty, and  had  divided  his  party,  making  collee- 
tions  on  different  parts  of  the  river  for  maoy 
months  at  the  same  time;  so  that  he  felt  that 
his  conclusions  were  not  based  on  insufiicLent 
knowledge. 

Another  family,  which  is  quite  numerous,  ii 
that  of  the  Siluroids.  He  knew  of  no  lake  or 
small  river  in  this  country  which  furnished  more 
than  sixty-two  species.  But  in  a  very  small  lake 
in  Brazil,  he  obtained  three  hundred  species,  and 
from  larger  lakes  and  rivers,  he  procured  still 
larger  numbers.  The  next  family  is  that  of  the 
Chromids.  It  is  almost  exclusively  South  Amer- 
ican, with  a  few  species  in  Africa.  He  believed 
the  number  of  these  known  to  exist  in  the  Am- 
azon was  eleven.  He,  himself,  had  added  nine- 
teen. Where  the  boundaries  of  transition  ia 
geographical  distribution  of  these  fishes  were, 
and  wSat  were  the  causes  of  this  distribution, 
he  could  not  say.  He  had  spread  his  assistants 
about  80  that  he  was  sure  of  the  fact,  but  he 
could  not  yet  go  beyond  it.  Every  prominent 
type  of  the  ocean  had  its  type  among  these  same 
Chromids.  He  might  speak  of  the  habits  of 
these  fishes.  Many  species  carry  their  eggs  in 
the  sides  of  the  mouth  like  food,  or  tobacco,  i/ 
you  please,  others  bury  them  in  holes.  Then 
are  others  in  which  the  eggs  become  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  others  sit  upon 
their  ejzgs  like  a  bird,  one  class  covering  them 
with  the  mouth ;  the  serated  water  thus  helps  to 
hatch  them.  Another  family  is  the  Caraaids, 
corresponding  to  our  minnows  and  herring. 
But  there  are  somo  kinds  of  fic^h  which  range 
all  along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  We 
cannot  tell  why  they  should  have  a  general 
distribution  any  more  than  we  can  at  present 
explain  the  local  distiibution  of  the  swordfish, 
&c. 

He  finally  spent  three  weeks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  receiving  every  facility  from  the 
President  of  the  province  of  Para,  to  see  what 
fishes  went  into  the  ocean  from  the  river,  or  the 
other  way.  He  did  not  know  a  single  codfish- 
like fiih  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  nor  anything 
like  the  sculpins.  He  added  thut  the  artist  of 
his  expedition  had  prepared  paintings  of  eight 
hundred  freshwater  fish,  and  of  three  hundred 
species  from  the  ocean.  If  Professor  fieorj 
could  let  him  fill  ten  volumes  of  the  Smithso- 
nian publioatious,  he  had  the  material  wherewith 
to  do  it. 


^•^ 


It  has  been  finely  said  by  Dr  Suiith|  *'  that 
of  all  the  arts  to  which  a  man  can  apply  hi  in- 
self,  the  most  excellent  and  importaui  ia  tha 
right  ordering  of  his  owa  life.'' 
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Tjrom  the  Ledger. 
fiUMMEB  EATINQ  AND  DRINKING. 

Marvelloas  is  the  oapacity  of  the  homan 
stomach  for  reeeivin^and  retaining  saoh  a  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  sabstanoes  to  gratify,  in  the 
first  place,  hunger  and  thirst,  and,  afterwards, 
the  palate,  made  capricious  and  exacting  by  long 
indalgeoce.  A  history  of  tha dietetic  usages  of 
the  different  races  and  tribes  now  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  almost  deter  us  from 
laying  down  rules  for  selecting  the  kinds  of  food 
best  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  health  and 
bodily  vigor.  Passing  over  as  decidedly  ezcep- 
tiooal  the  oases  of  those  poor  wretches  who, 
with  a  stomach  equal  to  that  of  an  ostrich,  have 
swallowed  and  partially  digested  jack-knifes, 
rusty  oails  and  the  like,  we  come  to  the  people 
of  the  extreme  north,  such  art  the  Greenlanders 
and  £>quimaux,  who  luxtttiate  on  the  grossest 
animal  food — blubber,  bear's  flesh,  &c. — and|  con- 
trast them  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  extreme 
south,  Bueh  as  the  Hindoos  and  people  of  Ceib* 
tral  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whose 
food  is  almost  entirely  vegetable.  The  abo- 
rigines of  Australia  are  mainly  carnivorous; 
they  enjoy  very  much  as  relishes  grubs  and  ants, 
with  their  eggs.  We  must  go  beyond  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  to  look  to  the  min- 
eral, if  we  would  learn  the  entire  range  of  sub- 
stances nsed  by  man  for  his  food.  Humboldt 
telU  us  that  the  Ottoniagucs,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  feed  on  a  fat,  unctuous  earth,  a  | 
species  of  pipe  clay,  tinged  with  a  little  oxide 
of  iron.  They  collect  this  clay  very  carefully, 
distinguishing  it  by  the  taste,  and  kneading  it 
into  balls  of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
which  they  bake  slightly  before  a  slow  fire. 
These  balUi  are  soaked  in  water  when  about  to 
be  nsed,  and  each  individual  eats  about  a  pound 
of  the  material  every  day.  The  only  addition 
which  they  make  to  this  unnatural  fare  consists 
of  small  {(sh,  liz-irds  and  fern  roots. 

These  apparent  vagaries  of  appetite — and  the 
list  might  be  easily  enlarged^ — aro  really  the  re- 
sult of  the  necessities  of  the  people,  who  are  un- 
able to  procure  more  abundant  and  nutritive 
food.  The  aciual  difference  in  the  proportional 
oonsamptioQ  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
must  be  sought  for  in  geographical  cam*es, 
climate  and  soil.  The  inhabitants  of  high 
noithera  latitudes  require  a  much  larger  supply 
of  animal  food,  and  that  of  a  gro^^s  quality,  than 
ihoee  in  temperate  climates;  while  the  latter, 
again,  are  mure  caroivcrous  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  equatorial  regions,  whose  food  is  chiefly 
vegetable.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  the  United 
Btates^in  which  our  seasons  assimilate  us  to  the 
extremes  of  almost  arctic  cold  and  tropical  heat, 
we  ought  to  obey  correspondingly  varied  rules 
of  hygiene.  In  our  manner  of  living  during  the 
summer  months,  we  ought  to  copy  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Sootkein  Korope,  if  not  from  those  of 


India  and  Southern  China.  Oar  meals  should 
be  light,  and  in  large  proportion  of  vegetable 
substances  and  fruits ;  but  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  include  damaged  or  badly  cooked 
vegetables,  sour  bread  or  unripe  fruit.  A  little 
improvement  in  the  culinary  art — a  thing,  by 
the  way,  sadly  needed — would  furnish,  with 
the  addition  of  milk  and  eggs,  a  great  variety  of 
dishes,  both  nutritive  and  palatable.  At  this 
season  flesh  meat  is  not  required,  and,  except  to 
the  hard-laboring  man,  is  not  wholesome  more  .% 
than  once  a  day,  and  then  in  the  earlier  part  of  '^ 
it.  The  heavy  suppers  enjoyed  in  winter  are 
now  distasteful,  and,  if  taken,  they  are  apt  to 
disorder  the  digestion  and  prepare  the  way  for 
serious  disease.  We  know  that  fatal  results 
have  followed  a  hearty  supper  of  lobster  and 
other  shellfish.  Next  in  importance  to  the 
question  of  the  relative  digestibility  and  whole- 
someness  of  the  several  articles  of  food,  is  that 
of  the  time  of  the  day  or  the  meal  at  which  they 
are  taken.  The  Spaniards  have  a  saying  about 
the  use  of  pine-apples — or,  as  some  allege, 
oranges — which  is  applicable  to  the  use  of  our 
own  fruits :  ^'  Gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at 
noon,  lead  at  night."  We  laid  stress  on  this 
point  when  speaking  of  the  Prevention  of  Chol- 
era, This  lessjn  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
If  a  trial  is  to  be  made  of  a  new  article  of  food| 
or  one  of  doubtful  digestibility,  let  it  be  a^ 
breakfast^  bat  never  in  the  evening. 


I  <■»  ■ 


ITEMS. 

Tub  Old  Gablb. — The  Great  Eaatera  left  Heart's 
CoDt<  Dt  on  the  9ih  instant,  accompanied  bj  the  Med- 
way,  the  Terrible  and  the  Albany,  for  the  parpoae 
of  picking  up  the  Gable  of  186.^  Great  hopes  of 
the  success  of  the  fleet  aro  entertained  by  the  engt- 
oeers,  electricians  and  all  oa  board.  Oapraia 
Anderson  hopes  to  return  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  with  the  old  cable  recovered  and  the  bal- 
ance safely  laid,  thus  connecting  Barope  and  Amer- 
ica by  two  magnetic  bridges.  The  Great  Bast* 
era  carries  eight  thousand  tons  of  coal  and  six 
mon'hs  provisions,  and  Fields  says  the  attempt  will 
not  be  abandoned  while  the  coal  and  provisions 
last. 

The  English  Government  has  consented  to  submit 
the  right  to  hold  public  meetings  in  the  parks  to 
legal  decision.  The  Reform  League  in  the  mean- 
time will  bold  its  meetings  elsewhere  than  Hyde 
Park. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  ministry  has  been 
to  continue  the  suspension  of  the  hdbeat  carptu  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  th**  Jamaica  aflfairhad  been 
debated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officials  denounced; 
but  it  was  held  that  Gov.  Eyre  could  not  be  iodietad 
or  accused  of  murder. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  London  on  the  9tli- 
at  a  supposed  attempt  to  blow  up  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Ten  packages  of  gunpowder,  with 
a  fuse  partially  burned,  were  found  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Lord  Gbamborlaia's  office  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  session  of  the  English  Parliament  bss  closed. 
The  Queen's  speech  t banks  the  United  States  'Qov- 
eroifatBt  for  the  action  takea  ia  the  FenUn  troehlt. 
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AdTices  have  been  receWed  from  the  GonttoeDt 
indicating  a  probable  renewal  of  war  between  the 
Prussians  and  Bavarians  upon  the  territory  of  the 
latter  Power.  Great  fears  are  entertained  of  such 
mn  event. 

Prussia  has  informed  Austria  that  she  will  main- 
tain the  right  of  Italjr  to  Venetia. 

An  arraisiice  between  Austria  and  Itafj  has  been 
signed  for  four  weeks,  and  to  continue  after  tbe  ex 
piratiou   of  that  lime,  unless   notice  is   given   by 
either  side.    A  line  of  demarcation  has  been  agreed 
upon. 

The^French  Government  has  receded  from  its  de- 
mand made  upon  Prupsia  for  an  extension  of  the 
frontier  of  France  to  the  Rhine. 

Tfli  Frkedmsn. — The  SteadmanFuIlerton  Report 
baa  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  a  vehement  spe- 
cial pleading  against  help  or  protection  fur  tbe 
Freed  men. 

According  to  reports  from  South  Carolina,  the 
'freed-people  on  Edistoare  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
All  who  are  able  to  work  will  earn  sufficient  to  feed 
and  clothe  them  comfortably  dnring  the  present 
.year,  until  they  can  make  contracts  for  the  ensuing 
jear.  Many  of  them  will  make  from  four  to  eight 
bandred  dollars,  if  no  accident  happ'  ns  to  the  crops, 
and  about  oue-half  of  them  will,  in  addition  to  their 
cotton  crop,  raise  sufficient  provisions  to  support 
itbeir  families  during  the  next  year.  Two  planta- 
tions on  Edisto  and  one  on  James  Island  are  held  by 
freedmen  under  possessory  titles,  and  are  worked 
on  their  own  account.  They  have  large  crops 
in  good  condition.  As  a  general  rule,  on  these 
islands,  the  freed  people  are  working  for  one-half 
•the  cotton  crop,  though  in  some  instances  on  more 
advaiitageouB  terms  than  these.  There  are  about 
seven  thousand  freed  people  oa  Edisto,  and  yet  dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  a  dozen  cases  of  petty  lar- 
ceny and  trifling  assault  and  battery  are  the  only 
crimes  that  have  occurred.  Co  Edisto,  Wadmelaw, 
Johns,  and  James  Islands  are  about  three  hundred 
freed-people  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves, 
and  who  should  be  cared  for  by  tbe  communities 
where  they  live.  They  are  the  old,  cripples,  and 
ocphan  children. 

i)B8TiTUTiOM  AT  TBI  SouTH. — The  Commissioner 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  received  .an  elaborate 
report  from  a  special  inspector,  who  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  reports  of  destitu- 
tion received  from  Alabama  and  Georgia.  This 
officer  visited,  in  the  course  of  bis  inspection,  North- 
ern Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  travelled  incog",  in 
order  the  better  to  reach  the  truth  amongst  all 
classes.  After  giving  a  detailed  report  in  reference 
to  each  county  visited,  he  says  his  observations 
have  convinced  him  that  there  has  not  been  a  sin- 
jrle  case  of  starvation  in  either  State.  That  the 
amount  of  destitution  has  been  largely  exaggerated, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Bureau,  few,  scafered,  and  so 
located  as  to  be,  in  many  cases,  unable  to  visit  tbe 
interior,  grossly  deceived  in  reference  thereto. — That 
althongh  some  destitution  exists,  and  has  existed, 
it  is  not  absolute,  but  consists  mainly  in  confine- 
ment to  some  one  or  a  few  articles  of  food,  of  which, 
in  nearly  ail  cases,  there  has  been  a  sufficiency ; 
and  that  it  has  been  ascribable  in  great  part  to  the 
idleness  of  the  people.  That  the  issoe  of  rations  as 
at  present  conducted,  is  producing  great  demorali- 
sation and  idleness  among  the  people,  and  that,  so 
long  as  it  is  continued,  ttie  apparent  necessity  for 
it  will  exist.  That  the  crops,  though  small,  are 
amply  sufficient,  with  economy,  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple with  tbe  necessaries  of  life  till  another  crop  is 
harvested. 
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8  mo.  15, 1866--awa  at  p  106        Kennett  Square,  Ch^ter  Co.,  Pa. 

BACON  ACAD£MY.— The  Friends*  School,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 
Thia  Institution  will  be  open  for  Boarders,  Mnth  monih  Sith, 
1S60.    Terms,  $4.^  per  week.    For  Olrcular,  addresss 

AuousTUB  C  hoRRis,  PHMpH 
818.  4t  98. W  widstown,  N.  J. 

CHESTRR  VALLEY  AOADGMY.-The  next  term  af  thb  In- 
stitution  oommencee  0th  mo.  3d.,  lBt%.  Whole  number  of 
pvplls  IfMit  year,  107,-00  Doarders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  fcr  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Tatlob^  i  rindfoL 

84  lOt  lOfl. Coateeviile.  Chenter  Co,  Pu. 

KBNNKTT    square    ACADEMY.—A    Boarding   School   Ibr 
Young  Men  and  Buys  will  open  the  let  of  Tenth  month, ' 
1866,  and  continue  Id  session  *<wenty  four  weeks.    For  Clrcolanf 
Ite ,  adJrrss  the  Principal,  Swituin  C.  SRoaTUDOs,  A  Jl., 

72a  1 920. Kennett  Square,  Chester  Qo.,  Pn. 

BELUSVXE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— The  Fall  and  Winlec 
Term  of  this  heal  thfiiUy  and  beautifully 'located  BOABNKa> 
School  roa  Oibls  will  eommeuce  lOih  mu.  lat,  186S,  and  elom 
4th  oio.  1'^  1S67.   Fur  further  information  i4>ply  lor  a  Clrcnlar  to 

jAHiP.QaAHAJIB,         |W>ttl«ta. 

72  tf.  AtUeboro*  P.  O..  Buchs  county.  P^ 

AYOUNO  WOMAN  of  experience  wantb  a  ailnation  in  a  privaK 
school,  or  as  Governess  in  a  fAmily.    Address 
721  ti:  E.  W.  C  Hockessiii,  UelawaNL 
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ANTED,  by  a  Female,  a  situation  as  Teacher;  qualified  is 
instruct  in  the  usual  branches,  having  bad  several  year^ 
experience.    Good  reoommeudatiuns  givon.    Address  or  appij  to 
smw  6t  dn  p81.        Enlioa  Oomly,  144  N.  Seventh  St.,  Phila. 

CUESTERnSLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  sitnated  oa 
the  Cronswicks  Koad,  three  milos  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  oe 
tbe  10th  of  11  ih  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tensa,  |8i. 
For  further  particulars  address  Uenrt  W.  Rimwat, 

476682618867  pmoxzpain.  Croaswieks  P.O.,  Burlinfton  COt.,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  CANS  AND  JARS.— Fisher's  Self  Sealing  Cans,eonsld- 
-ersd  the  best  and  most  oimreulent  now  in  use,  a  variety  of 
Fruit  Jars,  and  a  general  assortment  of  House  FurnishiDgGauls, 
such  as  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothes* 
Wringers,  Catpet-flweepeni  Ac.    For  sale  by       B.  A.  WiiMua, 
826  4t  916. No.  928  Spring  Qardea  8t 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  A  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchaati, 
No.  62  Ught  Street)  Baltimore,  respectfhlly  aoUeit  eaBs|ga> 
ments  of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Eus,  Beans,  Poallry,  &«l 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover,  Timoihy,  Orchard  Orana 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  FertUlacra 
Dried  yruUs  bought  and  sold. T21  tfaAu 

ESSONS  ON   OUR  COMMON    SONG  BIRDS.— TIeketa  for  a 
_J    course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $800  each.    Liberal  reduction  •» 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  ftfly  persons. 
Address  QaAOi  Akva  Lbwb, 

Care  of  BowAaa  FAUtisa, 
66  8m.  800  Arch  St,  Phiia^i. 

CUEKRY  STON  BUS,— (seed  2  busheU  an  hour.)  Pisaaad  Beaa 
Shellers,  (shell  60qts  an  hour,}  Carpet  Sweepers,  WIrs  Dish 
Covers,  Champion  Oog>IVheei  Clitthea-Wringers,  (treoon.«ldartham 
the  best  vet  invented  for  durability  and  oonvenienes;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Iboia 
For  sale  by  Teomait  A  Bbaw. 

810a630     No.  886  (Bight  Thirty FIts)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

M.  HEA(XX)&,  General  Purnisbing  Undertaker,  No.  18  Norift 
Ninth  Street— A  general  assortment  ofrcady-madaCoAna 
and  every  requisite  fw  Funerals  ftomlKhed. 

Being  entruHted  with  the  oversight  of  **  Fair  Hm"  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  all  other  business  oouaected  witt 
ground,  will  be  promptly.att«»nded  to. Sll.ly.  waaaspL 
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MADB   TO 

BBIBiOR  €09II.r,  AOSNT, 

At  FvUlMtlOB  Office,  No.  144  North  SeYentli  BtiMt, 

▲  VIW  BOOM  BKM>W  mjkd. 
Open  from  8  A.M.  until  6  P.M. 

TBBMBr—PATABLlB   IN    ADYANGB. 

TIm  Pfepor  la  inuad  «Torj*SeTeothd«7,  st  Three  ItoUan  per 
■BBm.    tt.60  fur  Clnbe;  or,  fbur  copies  for  tlO. 
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The  PoeUgtt  on  this  paper,  paid  in  advance  at  the  ofBoe  where 
R  to  reetired,  in  any  part  of  the  United  State*,  ia  20  oente  a  year. 

AOSNtS^-Joevph  S.  Gohn,  Ntm  York. 
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A  8EUECTION    VBOM  THE  LETTEfiS    Of   SARAH 

(ltnes)  GRUBB. 

An  addrtu  to  her  chUdrtn^  wriUen  at  several  different 

periodt. 

(OooUBned  fnm  page  3(8.) 

<'  1818, 9/Ao/7/AmoR(A.— lasBuredlj  believe, 
that  as  I  look  to  Him  who  is  almighty,  He  will 
yet  ndse  me  up  out  of  my  present  depressed  eon- 
dition ;  that  He  will  give  me  to  see  that  all 
things  wcrk  together  for  good  to  those  who 
love  Him  with  the  whole  heart.;  for  in  my 
measure  <  I  am  persuaded  that  ueii her  death, 
nor  life,  nor  aogek,  nor  principalitieSi  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present^  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creaturoi 
shall  be  able  to  separate '  His  dedicated  chil- 
dren from  His  love  '  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;' 
who  encouraged  His  disciples  in  the  language 
of,  ^  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world/  It  is  certainly  trying  to  be  suspected 
of  having  self«gratification  in  view,  by  profess- 
ing a  call  to  England ;  but  I  am  made  willing 
to  suffer  reproach,  and  to  pass  through  evil  re- 
port for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience.  Had  I 
anything  in  pursuit  but  the  will  of  my  Heaven- 
ly Father,  how  could  I  hope  to  be  supported, 
or  look  for  the  divine  blessing,  which  is  only 
tp  be  found  in  our  right  allotment  1  How  could 
I  again  expect  the  protection  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd for  myself  and  my  dear  family  ?  I  should 
surely  be  most  ungrateful,  were  I  to  presume. to 
take  Qfl  all  from  the  situation  in  which  Divine 
Providence  placed  me  fifteen  years  ago ;  which  is 
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as  in  a '  south  land  /  and  where  I  have  found  also 
'  springs  of  pure  water  :'  where  I  have  been 
every  way  prosperous;  the  Oreat  Disposer  of 
events  bringing  about  that  which  I  long  fore- 
saw to  be  His  gracious  design  ;  even  uniting 
me,  in  the  most  endearing  earthly  bond,  with 
one  who  has  ever  been  a  man  of  clean  hands, 
and  among  the  faithful  has  stood  with  singular 
uprightness. 

<'  IB^A  of  lih  month. — Again  and  again  Have 
we  looked  toward  complying  with  the  earnest 
desire  of  our  friends  to  remain  where  we  are ; 
but  finding  no  light  upon  it,  nor  feeling  anv 
rest  therein,  we  have  concluded  to  give  up  all, 
and  obey  bur  Divine  Master;  and  forthwith  in- 
tend to  prepare  ourselves  and  our  family  for 
the  journey.  We  are  not  without  the  unity 
and  tender  sympathy  of  a  few  unbiassed  minds^ 
which  proves  strengthening  and  coDSoling. 

<<  6(h  o/9th  month,  1818.— We  had  a  heart- 
contriting  farewell  meeting  on  the  First-day, 
consisting  of  Friends  of  our  Monthly  Meeting, 
including  Clonmel  and  Oarryroan  particuUir 
meetings.  All  opposition  appeared  to  me  to 
give  way  in  the  minds  of  those  present,  who 
before  were  much  against  our  leaving  them; 
but  truly  the  Lord's  everlasting  power  was  in 
dominion." 

We  left  Clonmel  the  9th  of  Ninth  month, 
1818,  for  Bury,  in  Suffolk;  for  to  this  place 
my  inward  eye  was  directed,  although  I  kcew 
not  why.  It  was  only  while  pursuing  our 
journey  that  we  either  heard  of|  or  hud  liberty 
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to  make  mneh  inqairy  for  a  habitation.  We  ar- 
riyed  there  on  the  10th  of  Tenth  month,  with 
peaeefal  feelings.  Oar  habitation  was  very  in- 
ferior to  that  wbicli  my  husband  had  built  for 
«s  in  Ireland,  and  whioh  we  had  just  l^fb; 
but  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  believe 
this  quiet  spot,  with  the  fine  bracing  anr  of  the 
place,  had  a  great  use  in  strengthening  the  con- 
stitution, both  of  my  beloved  husband  and  onr 
dilldren.  The  meeting -was  small  to  whioh  we 
now  came  to  belong ;  we  were,  however,  but 
little  at  home ;  that  is,  my  husband  an<l  I — 
still  it  was  our  lot  to  travel  in  the  work  of  the 
Gk)6peK 

I  wish  to  narrate  an  illness  I  had  some  years 
ago^  which  was  attended  with  great  bodily  suf- 
fering; and  it  being  tedious,  brought  ipe  very 
low.  The  pain  I  endured  was  excruciating. 
Tedious  days  find  wearisome  nights  were  ap 

{ointed  me  for  weeks  together ;  and  for  a  season 
thought  that  my  sufferings  would  terminate 
in  death.  I  earnestly  waited  upon  the  Lord, 
and  it  was  frequently  the  language  of  my  heart, 
**  Oh  1  my  Heavenly  Father,  when  wilt  Thou 
be  pleased  to  send  fortb  thy  word  and  say, '  It 
is  enough  T  **  Being  under  a  great  weight  of 
illness,  and  looking  toward  dissolution,  I  was 
opened  into  a  view  of  the  love  of  my  gracious 
Saviour  toward  my  soul ;  feeling  assured  that 
nothing  stood  in  my  way  of  acceptance  with 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  I  saw  clearlji 
that  my  transgressions  were  forgiven ;  that  all 
defilement  was  purged  away  in  that  living, 
blessed  *' fountain,  opened  to  the  house  of  David, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem."  I  had  a 
degree  of  foretaste  of  eternal  glory :  I  saw  the 
light  of  heaven  :  I  beheld,  as  <<  through  a  glasf^ 
darkly,''  something  of  His  majesty  who  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  ineffable  brightness 
of  those  garments  worn  by  the  redeemed.  I 
tiad  no  doubt  of  being  admitted  to  their  blessed 
company,  should  it  please  Divine  Wisdom  to 
tsut  the  thread  of  my  life.  I  relate  this  with 
reverent  humility,  and  in  the  unreserved  ac- 
knowledgment that  I  felt  assured,  if  presented 
faultless  before  the  throne  of  my  Saviour's 
glory,  it  would  all  be  of  His  free  mercy  and  in- 
finite loving- kindness  to  one  of  the  least  of  His 
family.  I  think  it  was  given  me  to  say, 
^'  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.''  As  to  the 
yestoration  of  the  poor  afflicted  frame,  I  did, 
however,  find  myself  much  exercised  about  my 
loved  family ;  and  one  .morning  I  was  engaged 
to  petition  that  I  might  be  spared  to  them, 
when  I  became  sensible  of  receiving  the  earnest 
of  my  prayer ;  these  words  being  heard  in  my 
soul, ''  I  will  spare  thee ;"  and  that  Scripture 
occiirred  to  remembrance  which  tells  ns,  that 
when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  blessing  or 
oommanding  his  children,  he  gathered  up  fais 
feet  in  the  bed,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  I  be- 
lieved.that  I  might  yet  be  of  use  to  my  beloved 


family  in  the  Divine  ordering.  Immediately  I 
wished  to  call  you  and  say,  ''Your  mother 
lives ;  the  Lord  will  raise  me  up  again :"  bat 
such  was  my  weakness,  I  could  not  request  to 
see  you.  I  was  worse  after  this  time  than  be- 
fore, yet  never  wholly  lost  sight  of  recovery. 
(This  illness  occurred  at  Bury  in  1820.) 

At  Bury  we  .resided  five  years,  when  it 
seemed  right  to  remove  nearer  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  London.  Our  way  opening  to  take 
a  house  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  we  settled 
down  there  for  the  space  of  six  years ;  often 
going  up  to  London  and  travelling  to  other 
parts. 

For  some  time  while  at  Chelmsford,  I  had  to 
believe  that  our  lot  would  one  day  be  cast  still 
nearer  to  the  great  metropolis )  and  after  hav- 
ing Chelmsford  for  our  home  as  long  as  we  were 
sensible  of  its  being  our  right  place,  we  removed 
to  Stoke  ^ewiogtoD,  near  London,  where  we 
have  resided  three  years.  There  seems  to  be 
much  wisdom  in  the  leadings  and  instructions 
of  the  Oreat  Shepherd  us-ward.  We  have  not 
dared  to  guide  ourselves,  nor  to  conclude,  be* 
cause  we  have  felt  at  home  for  a  season,  where 
Divine  Providence  has  set  the  bounds  of  our 
habitation,  that  it  was  to  be  our  <'  certain  dwell- 
ing place  "  to  the  end  of  our  .day,  but  have 
again  been  made  willing,  from  time  to  time,  to 
have  our  rest  in  this  respect  broken  up; 
which  is  no  pleasant  thing  to  that  part  thai 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say,  <^take  thine 
ease." 

Now  in  this  place  our  dear  children  know  that 
we  have  no  tie  but  that  of  religious  duty,  One 
is  settled  in  life  in  Suffolk,  the  county  where 
we  were  first  led  from  Ireland ;  two  are  in  £&• 
sex ;  so  that  we  can  still  adopt  the  language, 
'<  Ix)  I  we  have  left  all  and  followed  Thee." 
Oh  1  our  morning  light,  be  pleased  to  be  our 
evening  song. 

You  are  aware,  my  dear  children,  that  all  we 
have  we  owe  to  the  Lord.  He  was  pleased  to 
take  back  the  precious  gift  of  your  lovely  in- 
fant brother,  many  years  ago.  xour  father  and 
I  dared  not  murmur,  but  pursued  diligentiy 
the  path  of  duty  still.  You  are  spared  to  us ; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  answer  of  a  good  oon« 
science,  our  place  of  abode  is  many  miles  from 
you  all ;  not  one  of  us  repining  that  so  it  is, 
nor  you  wishing  to  hinder  us  from  pursuing  the 
Divine  will.  May  Almighty  kindness  be  with 
you ;  giving  you  also  to  know  tlie  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  even  Chrbt;  who  doth  lead  Hit 
own  forth,  doth  go  before  them,  and  giveth 
unto  them  lifSs  eternal :  proving,  in  the  blessed 
experience  of  His  sheep,  that  none  are  able  le 
pluck  them  out  of  His  holy  hand. 

In  this  -plaoe,  so  near  the  city,  we  find  our 
exercises  and  religious  duties  to  fill  up ;  and  it 
has  often  appeared  remarkable  to  me,  that  it 
irtti  not  uiitil|  from  the  infirmities  of  «ge,  we 
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baetme  unlikely  to  travel  maob,  that  our  lot 
wu  east  in  so  wide  a  field  of  kbor  as  is  foand 
here  within  the  oircoit  of  a  few  miles ;  where 
we  have  nany  meeiiogs  of  Frienda  quite  with- 
in a  ride  of  a  morning  :  besides  which,  we  have 
again  and  again  to  hold  religous  meetings  with 
other  people. 

In  this  work  we  are  now  engaged.  Many 
fery  deep  baptisms  of  spirit  does  it  oceasion 
me,  yet  if  I  may  but  be  found  in  the  Divine 
will,  it  is  enough.  What  signify  the  'Might 
afiietkins  which  are  but  for  a  moment/'  seeing 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
"  glory  "  that  sball  be  revealed  ? 

I  may  here  remark,  that  from  youth  to  this 
last  stage  of  life,  I  have  had  but  a  few  inti- 
mates }  and  in  some  of  those  few  I  have  been 
disappointed.  Priendship,  true  friendship,  is 
inde^  a  preoious  thing — a  rare  gem— hard  to 
find.  It  is,  however,  to  be  met  with  here  be- 
low. It  is  unehangeable  as  the  source  from 
which  it  springs.  Its  value  is  equally  known 
and  appreciated  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity. 
Concluded  these  lines.  10th  of  First  month, 
1883.  S.  G. 

Seventh  m^nth,  1834. — For  a  number  of 
years  past  it  has  been  my  lot  to  warn  Friends, 
and  partieolarly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Loa- 
doa«  against  a  spirit  of  subtlety  that  would  draw 
us  from  aa  atteaticB  to  the  inward  manifesta- 
^OD  of  our  blessed   Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;    for  I  have  long  seen  that  some  of 
those  most  prominent  and    influential    char- 
acters among  us,  never  have  been  altogether  of 
the  Lord's  own  forming,  either  as  Friends,  or 
ss  ministers  of  Christ :   and  now  many^  very 
many,  have  embraced  something  short  of  Him 
who  remains  to  be  the  fulness,  and  are  settling 
on  the  surface  of  things — building  on  the  sand ; 
highly  extolling  in  words,  the  '^  One  Offer- 
ing," wbichy  indeed,  is  to  be  appreoiated  with 
feelings  of  adoration  and  beart-felt  gratitude ; 
but  these  know  not  of  what  they  speaki  while 
they  preaeh  up  the  literal  faith  in  Christ  crnoi- 
fied,  and  endeavor  to  bring  people  from  a  pure 
dependence  on  the  leadings  and  unfolibngs  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christy  or  the  inward  and  heart- 
felt power  and  coming  of  Christ  within,  the 
hope  of  glory.    Divers  ministers  of  our  Society 
are  sliding,  and  others  are  already  gone  from  that 
which  first  called  them  to  the  preparation^  and 
then  did  really  bring  them  into  the  aaored  of- 
fice :    much  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  their 
adopting  the  views  and  sentiments  of  those 
mentioiied  above,  who  never  wholly  left  their 
own  works,  but  have  sought  to  bring  all  things 
to  a  tost  of  reatftUy  instead  of  to  that  "  Spirit 
which  Bearobeth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things 
of  God." 

Oh  that  my  dear  ehildren  may  walk  in  hu- 
mility and  fear  before  the  Lord  in  this  evil  day; 
that  they  may  be  shelt(Br#d  fropa  all  that  i 


and  notional  in  religion,  being  covered  with  thA 
Almighty  wing ;  for  it  is  written,  <<Be  shall 
cover  thee  wish  Hia  feathers." 

During  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  springy 
great  was  the  exercise  and  travail  of  my  soul, 
which  produced  the  following  effusions  in  my 
pocket-book. 

<<  1884.— After  the  third  sitting  of  tho 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  appearance  of  thin^ 
amongst  us  is  very  specions ;  an  exact  resem* 
blanoe  of  what  shuuM  be  known,  feU,  and  evi- 
denced in  the  Church  of  Christ,  through  His 
own  power,  who  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
firom  heaven-^the  qoickening  B[Hrit ;  but  the 
absence  of  this  quickening  Spirit  is,  in  my  appre- 
hension, mournfully  and  oppressively  felt,  while 
'  Mysteiy  Babylon '  mimics  it  in  various  ways 
— in  language,  in  orthodox  sermoosi  in  diasimu* 
lation  of  love,  in  solemn  silence,  not  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Lord's  own  power.  We  have  a 
seal  among  us  which  draws  from  the  influence 
and  motion  of  the  inward  anointing  into  crea* 
turely  activity ;  and  we  are  so  blind,  in  many, 
instaaees,  as  to  mistake  Babylon's  streamS| 
where  go  the  ^  gallant  ships,  and  the  galleys 
with  oars,'  for  the  <  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams,'  where  none  of  these  are  found.  Qor 
predecessors  suffered  much  in  avowing  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  brought  them 
away  frooti  all  will-worahip;  shall  we,  with 
impunity,  trample  upon*  the  testimonies  of  the 
everkstiog  Gospel,  which  they  embraced  at  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  property,  personal  liberty, 
and  life  itself;  and  which  they  maintained 
through  the  hottest  persecution  f  Our  Society 
has  thus  stood  on  higher  ground  than  any  of 
those  around ;  shall  we  descend  to  the  level  of 
things  in  the  religions  world  (at  large)  f  Or 
shall  we  profess  more  full  light  on  the  truths 
of  the  Qospel  than  was  their. experience,  and  so 
deceive  oursdves?  Surely  the^f  did  come  to 
the  meridian  brightness  of  this  last  and  most 
glorious  day  and  dispenaation,  and  to  the  sum- 
mit of  that '  holy  mountain,  where  nothing  shall 
hurt  nor  destroy;'  and  unto  which  <  all  nations' 
of  the  earth  '  shall  flow.'  With,  all  the*prying. 
wisdom  of  this  present  age,  we  shall  find  noth- 
ing beyond  what  these  dear  servants  of  the 
Lor.d  were  privileged  to  obtain.  Oh  that,  by 
full  dedication  of  heart  to  the  Most  High, 
we  may  be  found  in  their  footsteps ;  even  in 
the.  narrow  way  that  leadeth  to  *  life  everlasting/ 
Amen." 

19^  0/  llth  fnwUh,  1838.-^My  dear  chil- 
dren  will  be  aware,  that  since  the  date  of  the 
foregoing,  great  have  been  the  shaking  and  Biit* 
ing  that  have  come  upon  us  as  a  Society :  every 
foundation  has  been  tried,  yet  that  which  cannot, 
be  shaken  still  evidences  itself  to  be  the  invino-| 
ible,  eternal  Rock  on  which  Christ  Jesus  builds 
'*  His  Chursh,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not- 
prevail  i^ainst  it"     For  years  past  the  monrii-: 
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(fra  in  ZioQ  have  had  to  wear  saokclotli,  and  ait 
on  ibe  gronnd}  with  ashes  on  their  beads,  ex- 
cept when  the  Lord  has  lifted  them  np  and 
alothcd  them  in  the  beautiful  garments,  to  show 
forth  his  mighty  power  in  and  thjongh  them. 
Some  has  He  made  very  skilful  in  lamentation 
in  tbese  days :  He  has  also  given  them  to  be 
mighty  to  suffer  in  His  cause,  and  He  will  take 
the  "cup  of  trembling''  out  of  their  hand, 
placing  it  in  the  "hand  of  tbem  that  afflict 
them/'  The  Most  High  is  able  to  put  the 
harp  of  victory  into  the  hands  of  His  dear 
servants  and  children,  with  the  song  also  in 
(heir  hearts  and  mouths,  <'  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." 
It  may  be  confessed  that  we  are  made  very 
desolate  as  a  people  because  we  changed  our 
filory  for  that  which  hath  not  profited  us ;  and 
m  a  Society  capacity,  have  turned  judgment 
backward ;  sanctioning  publications  and  minis- 
try which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  unchangeable  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  which,  therefore,  the 
few  among  us  who  have  stood  fast  in  the  Lord 
cannot  own  :  the  heavenly  anointing  and  bless- 
ed harmony  of  truth  not  beiog  in  these  things, 
but  wisdom  of  words  substituted  and  held  up. 

Thus  have  we  been  in  a  worse  condition^  as 
1  apprehend,  than  in  former  trials ;  because  the 
hody  did  not  then  become  responsible,  by  its 
acts,  for  that  which  is  out  of  the  true  unity, 
and  the  wisdom  from  above.  And  now  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  Lord's  power  and  the  Lord's  wis- 
dom have  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  lay  low  the 
Philistine  nature — prostraticg  it  on  the  ground 
in  great  measure,  and  scattoring  that  which 
sought  to  lay  waste  the  inheritance  of  the 
Mighty  One  of  Israel :  yea,  and  that  head  will 
soon  be  out  off,  that  reared  itself  on  high ;  but 
we  must  come  dean  out  from  all  that  opposeth 
itself  to  the  simplicity,  the  purity,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  power  which  is  for  ever  and  ever.  I 
believe  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  will 
purify  His  people — not  cut  them  off  in  anger  ; 
and  thiA  the  '<  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  as  a 
dew"  from  Him,  *Mn  the  midst  of  many  peo- 
ple."   Blessed  be  His  adorable  name ! 

8.  G. 
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of  him,  he  said  :  *'  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do 
it  if  he  had  not  some  reason  for  it."  This  is 
the  surest  as  well  as  the  noblest  way  of  drawing 
the  sting  out  of  a  reproach,  and  the  true  method 
of  preparing  a  man  for  that  great  and  only 
relief  against  the  pains  of  calumny — a  ^ood 
conacience. 


THE  WAT  TO  AVOID  OALUMMT. 

'^  If  any  one  speaks  ill  of  thee,"  said  Epio* 
tetus,  '*  consider  whether  he  bath  truth  on  his 
side ;  and  if  so,  lafgim  thyself,  that  his  cen- 
sures may  not  affect  thee."  When  Anaziman- 
der  was  told  that  the  very  boys  laughed  at  his 
singing,  "  Ah,"  said  he,  *^  then  I  must  learn  to 
sing  better."  Plato  beiog  told  that  he  had  many 
•nemies  who  spoke  ill  of  him,  said :  '^  It  is  no 
matter ;  I  shall  live  so  that  none  shall  believe 
them."  Hearing  at  another  time  that  an  in- 
tij&ato  friend  of  shis  had  'spoken  disparagingly 
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Trom  the  Britlah  Frfend . 
THE  ONLY  TBUE  TBACHEE. 
'<  Who  will  show  D8  any  good :  Lord,  lift  op 
the  light  of  tbj  coatitenance  apoo  qb." 

This  supplication  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  as  it 
directs  to  the  only  true  Teacher,  inspires  a 
sense  of  the  iosufficieDcy  of  man's  teaching. 
It  is  not  for  man  to  prescribe  the  means  us^ 
by  Omnipotence  in  the  salvation  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  but  it  is  a  vain  hope  that  man  is  designed 
to  become  more  than  a  beacon  in  the  haad  of 
his  God,  and  his  sphere  of  action  ceases  in  di- 
recting the  sinner  to  the  Bock  of  ages.     Paul 
may  plant,  and  Apoilos  wator,  the  increase  ia 
with  Ood — to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  connte- 
naoce,  to  manifest  his  divine  attributes,  and  to 
reveal,  by  the  ioshioiDg  of  hb  Holy  Spirit, 
our  true  and  individual  condition  before  him. 
When  the  eyes  have  been  opened,  it  matters 
not  in  what  sect  or  denomination,  the  saving 
grace  of  God  will  work  the  same,  bear  the 
same    fruit,   and    tend    to    the    same    end ; 
it  will  be   equally  realised  that   the  awak- 
ened and  seeking  soul  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon ;  that  we  must  pass  the  refiner's  fire  ; 
the  cross,  the  crucifixion  of  nature,  must  be  en- 
dured in  order  to  win  the  crown.     ^'  Marvel 
not  that  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  must  be  born 
again;"  born  after  the  Spirit;  after  the  Spirit 
which  was  in  Christ,  the  begotten  of  the  Father. 
The  words  of  Jesus  may  not  be  overlooked  nor 
mollified,  or  we  shall,  when  the  day  of  vbitation 
has  closed,  be  like  unto  him  who  built  his  hoase 
upon  the  sand ;  the  bed  will  be  too  short ;  the 
oovering  too  narrow.     Moral  virtue,  however 
excellent,  possesses  no  saving  power ;  not  what 
we  are  by  nature,  but  what  we  are  by  grace,  is 
the  momentous  inquiry.     Jehovah,  the  mighty 
One  of  Israel,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  most 
be  our  God,  if  we  would  become  his  people. 
<<  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul/'  is  the  command 
of  the  Supreme. 

When,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  injunotion, 
the  affections  have  been  set  on  things  above, 
the  things  of  time  are  held  in  suboniination  : 
we  can  reciprocate  to  the  language^  "As  the 
heart  panteth  after  the  water- brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  thee."  The  path  will  have  proved 
equally  straight  and  equally  narrow.  Scripture 
extends  no  more  latitude  to  one  than  to  an* 
other;  our  strength,  our  safety  is  in  obedieboe 
to  manifested  duty.  Keep  in  the  light,  and 
thou  shalt  not  grope  in  darkness.  '<  Thy  light 
and  thy  truth  let  them  guide  mej' 
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If  tneh  a  sUte  of  things  were  matDtained ; 
if  the  glor  J  of  God  and  tke  salvaUoo  of  the  sool 
were  the  impulse  of  action,  there  wopld  be  less 
diviaioa  ia  the  church;  bat  the$e  divisions 
appear  to  arise  from  two  prevailing  evils:  a 
mistaken  indalgence  in  the  activity  of  the  crea- 
tnre,  not  aatisfiod  that  the  government  should 
be  laid  upon  His  shoulder;  or  the  desire 
to  wideo  the  path  prescribed  by  Christ  oar 
Teacher. 

WiTNCT.  S.  C.  W. 
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''  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ODD  IS  NOT  IN  WORD,  BUT 

IN  POWER." 

We  are  less  and  le^s  disposed  to  measure  the 
piety  of  others  by  peculiarities  of  faith. 

Men's  characters  are  determined,  not  by 
the  opinions  which  they  profess,  but  by  those 
on  which  their  thoughts  habitually  fasten,  which 
reear  to  them  meet  forcibly,  and  which  color 
(heir  ordinary  views  of  God  and  duty.  The 
creed  of  babi(s,  imitation,  or  fear,  may  be  de- 
fended stoutly^  and  yet  have  little  practical  in- 
fluence. The  mind,  when  compelled  by  edu- 
cation or  other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational 
doctrines,  has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as 
it  were,  on  its  surfiioe,  of  excluding  them  from 
its  depths,  of  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with 
its  own  being;  and  when  burdened  with  a 
mixed,  incoogruous  system,  it  often  discovers  a 
sagacity,  which  reminds  us  of  the  instinct  of 
inferior  animals,  in  selectiog  the  healthful  and 
nntritioos  portions,  and  in  making  them  its  daily 
food.  Accordingly  the  real  faith  often  corres- 
ponds little  with  that  which  is  professed.  It 
of^n  happens^  that  through  the  progress  of 
the  mind  in  light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once 
central,  are  gradually  thrown  outward,  lose 
their  vitality,  and  cease  to  be  principles  ot  ac- 
tion, whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended  as 
articles  of  faith.  The  words  of  the  creed  sur- 
vive, bat  its  advocates  sympathise  with  it  little 
more  than  its  foes.-— C^annzn^/. 
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Never  maintain  an  argument  with  heat  and 
clamor,  though  you  are  confident  of  being  in 
the  right ;  but  give  an  opinion  coolly  and  mod- 
estly, which  is  the  best  way  to  convince.  And 
if  that  does  not  do,  try  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion in  a  gentle,  easy  way  ;  for  truth  often  suf- 
fers more  by  the  heat  of  its  defenders  than 
from  the  arguments  of  its  opposers.  If  you 
would  convince  others,  stand  open  to  convic- 
tion yourselves ;  and  if  yon  would  please  oth- 
ers, do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  To  acknow- 
ledge a  mistake  when  convinced  of  it,  indicates 
an  ingennous  mind ;  but  obstinately  to  adhere 
to  our  sentiments  when  convinced  of  an  error, 
bespeaks  stubbornnessi  pride,  and  self  import- 
ance. 

He  who  cheerfully  commits  the  universe  to 
God,  has  nothing  in  the  universe  to  fear  I 


LIQHT  OT  CHRIST^ 
BY  JOB  800TT. 

'^  He  that  keeps  a  single  eye  to  the  light  of 
Christ  in  his  own  heart,  will  find  himself  grad- 
ually filled,  till  he  beoomes  full  of  divine  lighl^ 
which  will  open  and  nnfold  to  him  ^*  the-  deep 
things  of  God ;"  give  him  to  eee  many  of  the 
errors  and  false  doctrines  of  mystery  Babylon ; 
raise  him  up  into  the  strength,  victory,  and  do- 
minion of  the  divine  life,  and  mo«t  sweetly  lead 
the  soal  along  through  all  the  several  stages  and 
gradations  of  reconciliation,  till  God  becomes  ctU 
in  alL  This  ia  something  substantially  experi- 
mental. All  other  schemes  of  salvation  bj 
Christ  are  bat  so  many  dreams  of  man's  imag- 
ination ;  which,  under  high  pretences  of  mag- 
nifying the  merits  of  Christ,  divert  the  soal 
from  the  only  possible  way  of  being  benefited 
by  them,  or  rightly  understanding  and  magni- 
fying them. 

But  man  will  choose  to  remain  in  the  mist| 
and  generally  would  rather  trust  to  any  imagitk* 
ary  means  of  salvation,  than  tnbmit  to  the  real 
means ;  because  this  is  only  and  always  through 
deaihf  real  total  death  to  all  corrupt  selfishness, 
all  gratification  and  enjoyment  oot  of  the  love 
and  life  of  God.     Indeed,  no  soul  is  thoroughly 
saved  till  God  is  all  its  consolation.     For,  till 
then,  God  is  not  become  its  all  in  all;  so  death 
must  still  have  place  in  order  that  God  may 
thereby  put  down  and  destroy  all  its  enemies. 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  so  few  find  the 
*'  narrow  way "  to  life,  beeanse  they  will  not 
submit  to  perfect  deaths     They  can,  easily  he 
dipped  in  water,  and  call  that,  being  buried  loitH 
Christ;  which  is,  at  best,  bat  a  mere  shadow  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  brings  no  soul  to  arise  with 
him  in  the  newness  of  life.     But  in  the  newness 
of  life,  all  must  arise  with  him,  even  here,  and 
here  know  him  to  be  to  them,  and  in  them, 
*^  the  rosurreotioD  and  the  life,''  that  will  ever 
be  able  to  say,  because  he  lives  we  live  also. 
None  will  ever  live  with  him,  who  do  not  really 
die  with  him;  nor  reign  with  him  without  suf«> 
feriog  with  him  ;  drinking  of  the  cnp  which  he 
drank  of,  and  being  baptized  with  the  baptism 
he  was  baptised  with  ;  which  is  strictly  and  trol- 
ly the  baptism  of  sufferings,  and  into  real  death: 
thus  filling  up  what  remains  behind  of  the  "  suf- 
ferings of  Christ."     They  are,  indeed,  trufy  &» 
safferings,  not  metaphorically,  or  transferredly, 
or  imputatively,  but  absolutely.     Hence,  ^'for- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me."     These  are  bone  of  his   ' 
bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh;   these  little   oneSj 
these  births  of  divine  life  that  can  truly  cry^ 
Abba,  Father.     God  being  in  the  strictest  sense 
their  Father,  they  are  absolutely  heirs  of  God, 
yesk,  joint-heirs  with  Christ;    he  in  them  and 
they  in  him,  as  himself  says,  and  that  as  really 
and  truly  as  he  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  him.    So  he  oalls  them  brethren  :  he  is  and 
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must  be  unavoidably  with  tbem,  not  now  and 
then  only,  but  ^'  always,  even  nDto  the  end  of 
the  world/'  They  are  his  very  members,  the 
-tenl  branches  of  him,  the  vine.  Now,  the  rine 
Is  not  one  thing,  and  the  branoh  another  in  na- 
ture and  kind,  but  one  in  absolute  union ;  the 
mme  sap  of  life  circulates  through  both,  and  §11 
Ae  fruit  is  in  the  real  union  and  oneness. 
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THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOMS. 
(Gontlnaed  from  page  801.) 

The  Sabbath  comes.  How  perfect  and  how 
grateful  is  its  silence!  Dumb  is  labor,  and 
hushed  all  tumult  and  care.  E^en  the  great 
marts  of  trade  are  deserted,  and  cities  rest. 
The  very  birds  sing  a  new  song,  and  a  cer- 
tain delicious  soothing  greets  you  at  your  wak- 
ing, and  murmurs  to  you  gratefully :  <<  This  is 
the  day  the  Lord  has  made."  Dull  and  dead  must 
he  be,  beyond  the  dulneeA  and  deadness  of  the 
mere  sluggard,  who  does  not  feel  some  awakening 
of  the  better  man  within  him  at  the  hallowed 
tdvent  of  the  sabbath  morning. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  dbiy,  we  meet  with 
•that  which  has  much  to  do  with  the  character 
of  our  home  Sundays.  I  mean  that  general 
habit  of  self-indulgence  which  permits  two  or 
three  extra  hours  of  sleep  on  Sunday. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  thing  in- 
troduces so  much  trouble  and  vexation  into  the 
home,  tends  to  so  much  Sabbath- breaking,  and 
'gives  rise  to  more  and  more  various  disturb 
ance,  than  this  habit,  which  ought  to  be  honored 
only  in  the  breach*  What  a  record  would  the 
Sunday  morning  at  home  of  a  village  or  city 
be,  and  what  varied  un happiness  should  we  find 
beginning  there,  and  dragging  its  troubled  trail 
through  the  live  long  day,  <<  from  mom  till  dewy 
eve" 
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The  day  has  not  started  right,  and  it  eannot 
go  on  right.  Something  is  lost  that  cannot  be 
•found;  something  escaped  that  cannot  be  re- 
eaptured.  Squandered  at  the  drowsy  importu- 
naoy  of  the  body  is  time  that  was  not  yours  to 
squander.  Your  home  had  a  claim  upon  it,-^ 
made  a  direct  demand  of  it.  Your-selfishnees 
0logged  or  stopped  the  domestic  wheels.  The 
day  long  it  suffers  because  of  you.  Something  is 
•omitted,  oris  imperfect,  or  postponed.  I  grant 
that  there  are  sometimes  those  upon  whom  la- 
bor lays  so  heavy  a  hand  that  the  Sunday  de- 
mands some  longer  indulgence  in  sleep;  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  plea  for  the  ne- 
cessity is  simply  the  plea  of  our  indolenoe.  It 
is  the  sluggard's  plea.  You  do  not  take  special 
interest  in  Sunday.  You  have  got  nothing  to 
4o.^  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  so  you  turn 
•gain  to  slumber.  Is  there  not  something  of 
eelf-reproach  when  at  last  you  fairly  rouse  your* 
*elf,  and  feel  that  it  is  late, — when  you  hurry 
yourself  and  hurry  others  and  are  hurried  by 
them,  and  when  all  your  hurrying  wUl  not  bring 


things  as  they  ought  to  be  7  Your  domeutiea 
have  taken  theit  cue  from  you,  and  thi^y  are 
late.  Your  breakfast  ia  late.  Things  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  yesterday,— «hoes  that 
ought  to  have  been  blacked,  hats  and  gloves 
that  ought  to  have  been  found,  buttons  that 
ought  to  have  been  sewed  on,  all  oome  at  the 
last  impossible  moment  to  be  done, — all  im- 
portunate,— making  of  the  Sunday  mumiag  at 
home,  clatter  and  confusion  and  worry, — des- 
troying its  peace,  unsettling  the  mind,  unstring- 
ing the  nerveS;  and  the  second  bell  calls  per- 
turbed and  every  way  ilfy-prepared  spirits  to 
the  sacred  solemnities  of  worship,  hurries  yoa 
late  into  church,  or  keeps  you  in  vexation  at 
home.  Ah  !  the  wretchedness  every  week  en- 
tailed upon  homes,  every  week  repeated,  because 
of  the  needless  extra  sleep  of  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing! 

It  is  a  wretched  mistake  men  make,  when 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  Sabbath  is  physical  rest,  and  that 
so  they  have  a  right  to  use  its  hours  in  a  dull 
animal  torpor.  Inordinate  lying  in  bed  is  not 
the  sort  of  rest  that  even  the  animal  economy 
demands.  Idleness  does  not  rest  the  mind, 
laziness  cannot  rest  the  body.  Ifo  good  comes 
of  it. 

The  truest  rest  is  that  which  comes,  not  of 
lethargy,  but  of  simple  change  of  work ;  and 
the  father,  mother,  son^  daughter,  who  will  rise 
as  early  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day,  and  set 
about  the  Sunday's  duties,  will  find  theroseires 
as  truly  refreshed  when  Monday  comes  as  those 
who  have  loitered  long  in  bed,  while  they  will 
have  gained  a  day  in  which  every  thing  had 
its  proper  place  and  time. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  of  the  home  to  allow 
the  earlier  hours  of  its  Sundays  to  be  spent  in 
sleep. 

To  consecrate  and  cymplete  the  home,  there 
must  be  religion  in  it ;  and,  as  the  world  and 
life  are,  Sunday  must  be  looked  to  mainly  for 
the  giving  that  consecration  and  completeness.* 

In  itself  the  home  is  a  sacred  place.  Its 
founder  is  God.  Its  gifts,  its  possibilities  are 
His.  The  things  sacred  to  the  soul  and  life  are 
of  it.  It  is  the  place  of  birth,  of  growth,  of 
death; — and  these  three  great  mysteries,  these 
processes  in  being,  sanctify  it  unto  us.  Dis- 
tinctively religious  then  should  the  home  be 
made  by  us^  and  every  father  and  mother  be 
known  as  the  priest  and  priestess  of  the  domestie 
altar.  Tbe  old  Levitical  law  should  be  revived 
among  us,  and  every  man  '^  sanctify  his  house 
to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord.'' 

But  here  we  are  in  the  midst  pf  difficulties 
■  'I  ■  ^  ■       ■         ■ 

*  Not  necessaril  J  ;  we  would  not  thoa  separnte 
religion  from  the  dailj  avocations  of  life ;  we  would 
ratber  enforce  tbe  apostles'  exhortation—"  Whether 
ye  eat  or  drhk^  or  vfhaUoewr  ye  dOj  do  aU  to  the  glory 
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vtrioTis  and  greai^ — whicb  many  seem  to  think '  through  jost  these  experiences  and  stmgglei 


thej  escape  by  avoiding  altogether, — which  are 
only  to  be  escaped  by  being  met.  What  is  to 
be  tbo  religion  of  booaei  and  by  what  means  ia 
it  te  be  eatablished  J 

The  religion  of  home  should  be  broad  and 
genial  as  religion  in  itself  is,  not  confined  to 
seasons  and  to  tasks,  not  to  catechisms  and  ar- 
ticles of  fkitby  not  to  set  acts  and  forms,  not  to 
tke  Bible  and  devotion,  but  liberal  and  com* 
plete,enfoldiBgand  touching  every  thing,  every 
body,  every  position,  relation,  act, — joys  as  well 
as  sorrows, — the  least,  the  common  as  well  as 
the  greatest  and  the  exceptional.  It  shonld 
have  all  the  reverence  of  the  first  commandment, 
and  all  the  siH>pe  of  the  second ;  and  this  se* 
eured  by  word  and  work,  by  precept,  by  influ- 
ence direct  and  indirect, — not  by  causing  to 
know  and  do,  but  by  leading  the  way  in  knowing 
and  doing.  The  thing  most  to  be  apprehended, 
Moet  to  guard  against,  ia  disgusting  the  mem- 
beta  of  the  home  with  the  subject  of  religion, — 
a  thing  many  well-meaning  homes  have  done. 

I  presume  that  nearly  every  child  in  what 
would  commonly  be  called  a  Christian  home  has 
been  taught  to  pray.  That  is,  in  its  early  child- 
hoed  it  was  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  some 
simple  petition  which  it  nightly  repeated  to  its 
mother.  But  this  habit  would  seem  to  be  put 
away  with  other  childish  things,  and  the  parent 
really  knows  nothing  about  the  devotional  habits 
of  the  growing  boys  and  girls,  who  probably 
hare  ioog  ago  discontinued  a  practice,  the  spir- 
itual meaning  and  importance  of  which  they 
never  knew  any  thing  about.  Of  the  religious 
habits  of  their  parents,  children  are  left  very 
mueh  in  the  dark,  save  as  a  suspicion  may  grow 
in  their  niada  that  they  talk  of^  and  perhaps 
demand  of  them,  that  of  which  in  themselves 
they  give  no  evidence.  A  child  will  sometimes 
be  BO  simple  as  to  turn  upon  a  parent  and  ask 
him  if  he  prays,  or  beHeres,  or  does  this  or 
Aaty  to  the  parental  oonlusion,  perhaps,  thongh 
•earoely  to  his  reformation.  This  is  wrong. 
No  child  should  ever  be  left  to  doubt  or  suspect 
a  parent's  faith.  There  should  be  a  free  and 
true  communion  on  this  first  and  greatest  of 
0itbjeetB, — ^an  interchange  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, porpoae  anU  hope. 

Home  was  made  for  the  soul,  and  the  parent 
ia  parent  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  body, — and 
he  has  but  skimmed  the  surface  of  his  duty, 
ivho  has  fed  and  fashioned  the*body,  stored  and 
diseiplined  the  mind,  but  done  nothing  for  the 

I  do  not  believe  in  talking  about  one's  inner 
life  for  talk's  sake,  but  how  it  would  hallow 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  help  them 
both,  if  the  interior  of  each  heart  were  laid  bare, 
as  it  many  times  may  be  in  the  oonfidential  in- 
tercourse of  home, — and  how  it  would  speed  a 
child  onward  in  its  work  oould  it  but  know  that 


father  and  mother  have  passed  before. 

(To  be  eontlnaed.) 


THE  RELIGIOUS. 
BT  F.  W.  a. 

To  be  religious  is  to  feel  that  God  is  ihe 
ever  near.  He  is  to  go  through  life  with  this 
thought  coming  inittinetively  and  uabiddpn : 
Thou  Ood  seest  me. 

A  life  of  religion  is  a  life  of  faith ;  and  faith 
is  that  strange  faculty  by  which  man  feels  the 
presence  of  the  invisible,  exactly  as  some  ani- 
mals have  the  power  of  seeing  in  tbe  dark. 
That  ia  the  diifereiMe  between  the  Ghristiaa 
and  the  world*  Most  men  know  nothing  beyond 
what  they  see.  This  lovely  world  is  all  ia[  all 
to  them  f  its  outer  beauty,  not  its  hidde'^dV^ 
liness.  ^ 

Prosperity — stmggle-^-sadness— it  is  all  th# 
same.  They  struggle  through  it  all  alone,  and 
when  old  age  comes,  and  the  companions  of  early 
days  are  gone,  they  feel  that  they  are  solitary. 
In  all  this  strange  deep  world,  they  never  meet,  or 
but  for  a  moment,  the  Spirit  of  it  all,  who  stands 
at  their  very  side.  And  it  is  exaetly  tke  op^ 
posite  of  this  that  makes  a  Christian.  Mov« 
where  he  will,  there  is  a  thought  and  a  Prea* 
ence  which  he  cannot  put  aside.  Ood  looka 
out  upon  him  from  the  clear  sky,  and  through 
the  thick  darkness, — is  present  in  the  rain-drop 
that  trickles  down  the  branches,  and  in  the 
tempest  that  oruahes  down  the  forest 

A  living  Redeemer  stands  beside  him,  goes 
with  him,  talks  with  him,  as  a  man  talks  to  his 
friend.  The  emphatic  deacription  of  a  life  oT 
spirituality  is,  ''Enoch  walked  with  Ood.'" 


"  it's  vbry  hard." 

<'  It's  very  hard  to  have  nothing  to  eat  but 
bread  and  milk,  when  others  have  every  sort  of 
nice  things,"  muttered  Charley,  as  he  sat  witk 
his  wooden  bowl  before  him. .  ^'  It's  very  hard 
to  have  to  get  up  so  early  on  these  cold  inorn- 
ings,  and  work  all  day,  when  others  can  enjoy 
themselves  without  an  hour  of  labor.  It's  very 
hard  to  have  to  trudge  along  through  the  mud, 
while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches." 

<<  It  is  a  great  blessing,"  said  his  grand- 
mother, as  she  sat  at  her  knitting — <'  it's  a  great 
blessing  to  have  a  roof  over  one's  head,  when 
so  many  are  homeless.  It's  a  great  blessing  to 
have  sight,  ai^^  hearing,  and  strength  for  daily 
labor,  when  so  many  are  blind,  deaf,  or  sufier* 


ing 


*'Why,  grandmother,  you  seem  to  think 


that  nothhig  is  hard,"  sai 
grumbling  tone. 


the  boy,  still  in  a 


^"^  No,  Charley,  there  ia  one  thing  that  I  think 
very  hard." 
«  What'a  that  ?"  cried  Charles,  who  thought 
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ihat  at  last  his  grandmother  had   found  some 
cause  of  complaint 

*'  Why,  boy,  I  think  that  heart  is  very  hard 
that  is  not  thankful  to  God  for  present  bless- 
mgs." 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH   MONTH  1,  1866. 

Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
James  and  Lucretia  Mott  have  obtained  a  min- 
ute from  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  to  at- 
tend Easton  and  Duanesburg  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings^ in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  appoint 
Qomeniee tings  within  their  limits. 

*]§enjamin  Tomlinson,  a  minister  from  Byber- 
ly  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  obtained  a  minute 
to  Tieit  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, and  some  meetings  composing  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Samuel  Levick,  of  Richland  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Pa.,  has  obtained  a  minute  to  visit  Ohio 
and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings ;  also,  Prairie 
Orove  Meeting,  lowa^  and  the  meetings  of 
Friends  through  the  above  Yearly  Meetings,  as 
way  opens. 

Charles  Teas,  an  Elder  from  Horsham,  a 
minute  to  visit  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 


4a»i 


.  Party  Politics  Unfavorable  to  Reli- 
gious Feeling. — As  a  time  of  great  political 
excitement  is  probably  approaching,  it  may  be 
well,  in  advance  of  the  occasion  of  temptation 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  some) 
to  review  the  excellent  caution  on  this  account 
embodied  in  our  discipline.  -  Perhaps  few  will 
deny  that  active  participation  or  interest  in  party 
politics,  tends  to  create  and  foster  feelings  adverse 
to  that  Christian  lov^  and  good  will  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  cultivate  and  practice  towards  all  men. 
The  irritating  discussions  and  perpetual  strifes 
to  which  the  spirit  of  party  subjects  those  who 
indulge  in  them,  either  by  joining  with  political 
associations;  or  cherishing  at  home  a  feeling  of 
oontention,  by  assiduously  readipg  distracting 
newspaper  animadversions,  stir  up  the  passions 
to  an  unholy  purpose,  and  occupy  the  thoughts 
to  the  exclusion  of  better  things.  The  heart, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  filled  with  other 
guests,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  birth  or  en. 
tertainment  of  the  babe  immortal. 

A9  civil  governments  f^re  est^blidhed  t(ff  the 


greater  security  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  tli 
communitjTi  many    friends  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  unite  with  other  citisens  in  pkeing 
in  office  those  whom  they  consider  best  qualified 
to  promote  the  object  designed.     Others,  apon 
equally  conscientious  grounds,  refrain  from  any 
participation  in  government  affairs.     The  dtsei^ 
pline  wisely  leayes  these  points  to  the  semples 
of  individual  members,  only  prohibiting  snoh 
words  and  actions  as  are  *'  inconsistent  with  our 
religious  principles,"  or  calculated  *'  to  lay  waste 
our  Christian  testimony."     It  fervently  recom- 
mends to  our  members, ''  that  they  be  religiona- 
ly  guarded  against  approving  or  showing  the 
least  connivance  at  war,  either  by  attending  at, 
or  viewing  military  operations,  or,  in  any  wise, 
encouraging  the  un8table,deceitfttl  spirit  of  party, 
by  joining  with  political  devices  or  associatioiuij 
however  speciously  disguised,  under  the  ensnar- 
ing   subtleties   commonly    attendant  thereon  j 
but  that  they  sincerely  labor  to  experienoe  a 
settlement  on  the  alone  sure  foundation  of  tba 
pure,  unchangeable  truth."     Again,  it  declares 
« that  the  principle  of  truth  calls  us  out  of  con* 
teotion ;  it  even  seeks  not  its  own  ends  by  meana 
productive  of  animosity;  much  less,  thereforO| 
should  its  professors  indulge  themselres  tnstriiay 
for  objects  of  a  perishable  nature." 

This  advice  is  not  an  obsolete,  valueless  cau- 
tion, applicable  only  to  the  time  when  it  was  ifl- 
sued,  but  it  remains  as  true  now  as  in  any  for- 
mer state  of  society.  The  spirit  of  the  Crospe' 
leads  its  followers  away  from  that  which  would 
^'  divide  in  Jacob  and  acatter  in  Israel,"  asd 
brings  them  into  that  peaceable  condition  in 
whioh  they  can  pray  the  father  of  the  universe 
for  blessings  upon  all,  even  upon  their  enemies. 
The  latitude  given  in  political  discussions  to 
personal  censure,  tale-bearing  and  detraction, 
is  subversive  of  true  religious  feeling ;  and,  if 
indulged,  destroys  the  ability  to  exercise  the 
Godlike  qualities  of  justice,  mercy  and  trutli, 
whioh  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  practice.  '^  If 
any  among  you  seemeth  to  be  religious,"  says 
the  Apostle  James,  ^'and  bridleth  not  his  tongue, 
but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  religioa 


IS  vam. 


» 


We  earnestly  asksuch  of  our  members  aa,  from 
a  desire  that  .the  right  may  prevail,  or  from  anj 
other  motive,"have  been  induced  to  unite  in  po- 
litical organisation  with  those  who  make  no  pro* 


^  • 
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feMioQ  of  reljiDg  npoo  DiTiae  guidance,  seriouslj 
to  examioe  whether  their  spiritual  life  has  not 
languished,  aod  i1)«ir  streogth  and  uaefalnese 
heen  impaired  by  sooh  aaiHMiiitioD ;  and,  if  this 
has  been  the  case,  we  would  affectionately  eo- 
oourage  them  to  a?oid^  in  fatare,  sach  occasions 
of  Btumbling. 

H ARB11D,  00  the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  in  ao- 
fordance  wit%  tbe  order  of  tbe  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Habrisom  Yansyoc  and  Avgbliita  6.« 
daa^hter  of  NAtban  and  Atenalh  Thomfta,  all  of 
Prairie  Orova  Montblj  MeettDg,  Henry  Coanty,  Iowa. 


4«»i 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  tbe  20th  of  Ei8:hth  month, 
1866,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Jamks  Martin,  in  tbe  4l8t 
year  of  his  age. 

,  on  tbe  22d  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  at  her 

retidenre  In  Still  Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Mart  Anh 
Allstox,  wife  of  the  late  John  G-  Norris,  in  the  66th 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Cecil  Monthly  Meeting. 

f  on  the  17th  of  Foartb  month,  1866,  of  eaacer, 

AaieAii.  T.  Flitcbaft,  in  tbe  7  let  year  of  her  age ;  an 
exemplary  mtmber  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting, 
Del. 

,  on  the  nth  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  Cakolixb  B.,  yonngcPt  daughter  of 
Theodosia  T.  and  the  late  William  Marriott,  in  her 
18th  year;  a  mem  her  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

»  on  the  14tb  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  Thomas 

B.  Ellis,  in  his  56th  year;  a  member  of  Green  St. 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

f  on  tbe  I5th  of  Eigbth  month,  1866,  Mary  M., 

wife  of  J.  Poster  Sheppird. 

,  on  the  18th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  at  the 

residence  of  her  daughter.  Sarah  P.  Leedom.  Norris- 
town,  Pa.,.TACY,  widow  of  Samnel  Parker  Garrigaes, 
in  ber  7 2d  year,  formerly  of  Radnor,  Pa. 

,  on  Second- day,  the  20th  of  Eighth  month, 

1866,  at  ber  residence  near  Hatboro,  Pa«,  SiniiaA, 
wife  of  John  Lloyd,  aged  64  years. 

,  on  Fif  hoday,  the  23d  of  Eighth  month,  1866, 

Bexjajcis  S  KB  rill. 

,  on  the  17ih  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  at  her 

residence  in  Springboro,  Ohio,  Mart,  widow  of  Jona- 
than Wright,  in  the  80(h  year  of  her  age. 
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A  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  tbe  Aid  and 
EloTation  of  the  Freed  men  will  be  held  at  Race  St. 
Meeting  Haose,  Fourth-day  eTcniog,  the  5ih  inat,  at 
half  past  seven. 

WiLtlAM  C.  BiDDLK,  \  /»     i. 

9tb  mo.  let;      Maroarit  A.  Grisoom,  /  ^*^'"' 
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'*  MY  MASTER  IS  ALWAYS  IN." 

"  Johnnie,"  said  a  man,  winking  slyly  at  a 
dry-goods  cleric  of  his  acqaaintance,  *'you  must 
give  me  good   measure.     Your  master  is  not 

ID. 

Johnnie  looked  solemnly  into  the  man's  face, 
and  replied : 

"  Afy  Master  iV  ahcayg  in." 

Johnnie's  master  was  the  all-seefng  God. 
lict  every  tempted  child,  aye,  and  adult,  too, 
adopt  Johnnie's  motto,  *'  My  Master  Is  always 


in."    It  will  save  him  from  falling  into  man; 

sins. 

For  the  Ghlldron. 

THE    VARIETY    OF  MACHINERY    IN   ANIBIAL0* 

BT   W0RTH1N0TON   BOOXIB. 

(Oontioaed  from  page  377.) 

You  have  seen  what  a  variety  of  cnrionB 
machinery  there  is  in  onr  hodies  for  our  minds 
to  work,  hesides  that  which  is  need*  d  to  iceep 
the  hody  in  repair.  Bat  I  have  told  you  some 
things  about  other  animal?  as  I  have  gone 
along.  There  is  in  them,  also,  a  great  deal  of 
machinery,  and  it  is  different  in  each.  The 
variety  of  it  is  wonderful.  You  see  that  the 
world  is  every  where  full  of  many  .kinds  of 
animals,  making  it  a  very  busy  world.  I  dO  . 
not  believe  that  you  have  even  thought  how 
different  they  are  from  each  other.  I  will  there- 
fore tell  you  a  little  about  this. 

See  what  a  difference  there  is  between  man 
and  some  animals.  Look  at  the  oyster.  He  Uvea 
in  the  wafer,  shut  up  in  his  rough  shell.  He  is 
no  traveller.  He  has  no  eyes  to  see  sights  with. 
He  has  no  smell.  He  has  taste  for  his  food,  and 
no  doubt  enjoys  it.  He  has  the  sense  of 
touch ;  this  he  needs,  both  to  manage  his  food 
and  to  guard  himself  against  harm.  As  heiioes 
not  move  about,  and  has  no  feet  nor  hands,  he 
has  but  few  muscles.  He  has  one  to  shut  up 
his  shell  tight,  which  he  does  when  he  is 
alarmed.  His  brain  and  nerves  are  very  small 
affairs,  for  he  has  no  great  use  for  such  things,. 

There  is  little  machinery,  then,  in  an  oyster, 
as  you  compare  it  with  the  machinery  in  your 
body;  and  it  is  simply  because  he  does  not 
need  as  much  as  you  d6.  If  he  had  needed 
more,'  God  would  have  given  it  to  hinr. 
But  .there  is,  after  all,  considerable  machinery 
even  in  the  oyster.  He  has  machinery  for  digest- 
ing his  food.  He  has  circulitiog  machinery — 
a  heart  with  its  arteries  and  veins.  And  he 
has  gills  like  fishes,  by  which  his  blood  id 
aired  by  the  air  in  the  water.  Then  he  has  a 
few  muscles,  8ome  nerves,  and  a  sort  of  brain. 

The  variety  in  the  contrivances  in  animals  i^  so 
great,  that  when  one  undertakes  to  study  them, 
he  finds  continually  something  new.  And  one 
thing  is  always  true  of  the  machiner>  in  ani- 
mals—it is  perfect.  It  is  always  exactly  fitted 
to  do  just  what  it  is  made  for.  No  machinery 
that  man  ever  made  is  equal  to  it. 

Animals  are  suited  in  their  shapes  and  ar- 
rangements to  the  way  in  which  they  live. 
Some  are  made  to  fly.  These  have  wings ;  and 
tbe  wings  exhibit  great  variety,  as  you  see  if 
you  look  at  the  T)irds  and  insects  that  are  so 
Dusy  in  the  air.  Some  animals  are  made  to 
live  in  tbe  water;  most  of  these  have  a  broad 
tail  and  fins  to  swim  with,  but  some  crawl,  as 
the  crab.  Somo^float  about,  like  the  hydra,  and 
some  lie  still,  like  the  oyster. 


ilft 
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Some  animals  walk  about  on  the  grovnd. 
Man  is  the  oixlj  animal  that  walks  erect 
upon  two  feet.  The  beasts,  you  know,  are 
four-footed.  The  monkey  is  one  of  the 
anoat  singular  of  beimts;  he  has  neither  feet 
nor  hands^  but  some  things  which  are  like  both. 
With  thef^e  he  is  more  of  a  climber  than  a 
walker.  There  are  many  small  animals  that 
walk  on  many  feet.  And  the  snakes,  without 
any  feet,  crawl  upon  the  ground.  Some  animals 
hop  as  the  frog  and  toad.     Some  go  by  a  long 

{*amp,  as  the  grasshopper  and  the  troublesome 
ittle  flea.  Very  strong  muscles  must  this  little 
animal  have  to  enable  it  to  make  such  leaps 
with  its  long,  crooked  legs. 

Some  jinimals  are  much  more  like  man  than 
others.  The  bones,  and  muscles,  and  Derven, 
and  heart,  and  brain  of  some  are  very  much 
like  the  same  things  in  our  bodies.  This  is 
true  of  many  of  the  four-footed  animals.  You 
oaa  therefore  know  bow  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery inside  of  you  look  by  observing  the 
different  parts  of  animals  at  the  meat  market. 


time  afford  us  more  real  satisfaction  4haii  any 
resort  to  deadly  weapons  for  defence. 

From  a  clear  impre*-sion  of  duty,  in  the  fall 
of  1864, 1  left  my  Pennsylvania  home  to  teach 
the  freedmeo  of  Stevenson,  Ala.,  and  to  do 
what  I  could  toward  elevating  their  condition 
in  life  in  every  respect.  Although  I  received 
many  violent  threats  at  various  times  from  the 
white*  population,  yet  I  was  never  physically  in- 
jured by  them  until  the  seventh  day  of  last 
Fifth  month.  A  short  time  previous  to  that, 
finding  the  white  citizens  were  proudly  boastfol 
and  exultant  in  having,  through  the  encourage- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  change  in 
political  affairs,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  their 
yarions  plans,  some  of  them  offensive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colored  people,  I  deemed 
it  prudent  to  assemble  that  class,  and  give  them 
some  advice  in  regard  to  the  proper  course  for 
them  to  pursue  in  ease  of  an  event  similar  to 
the  disgraceful  affair  at  Memphis. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meetings  the  colored  peo* 
pie  passed  a  unanimoiu  resolution,  thai  if  suck 


In  a  calfs  head  you  can  see  how  your  brain  an  emergency  as  that  above  referred  to  should 
looks*  Its  lungs,  or  lights,  as  they  are  com-  arise,  they  would  take  no  active  part  in  it  witb- 
monly  called,  f^e  very  much  like  yours,  and  its   out  fiist  cuosulting  me  about  it. 


heart  is  quite  like  your  heart.     And  so  of  other 
parts. 


On  the  7  th  of  Fifth  month,  through  the  io- 
flnenoe  of  certain  parties,  a  partly  intoxioated 


The  more  an  animal  moves,  the  more  muscles  .  young  man  of  low  character  (an  entire  stranger 
he  has  to  make  his  motions  with.  Man  has  to  me)  was  induced  to  boldly  enter  the  room 
more  variety  of  motion  than  any  other  animal,  i  where  I  was,  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts 
and  60  has  more  muscles.  God  gives  to  each  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  by  making  use  of  very 
animal  just  the  machinery  that  it  needs.  Some  abusive  language,  at  a  sign  given  him  bj  (he 
have  machinery  that  others  do  not  have  at ;  crowd  outside,  he  drew  back  and  struck  me  a 
all.  Some  have  very  little,  while  others  have  severe  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  upon  my  right 
a  great  deal.     In  our  bodies  there  is  a  great   temple,  which  knocked  me  over  against  the  wall 


variety  of  machinery,-  for  our  busy  minds  want 
to  know  and  to  do  very  many  things. 

The  mind  of  man  does  more  things  with  the 


and  stunned  me  severely.  He  quietly  walked 
away  and  concealed  himself,  fearing  the  colored 
people  might  .hear  of  it  and  attack  him.     In  m 


different  animals  answer  somewhat  in  place  of 
hands. 

(To  1m  oontinuod.) 


For  FriesdJ*  Intelligeneer. 

TO   T0T7Na   MEN   WHO   ARE   MEMBERS   OF  THV 

RELIGIOUS  SOOIETT  OF  FRIENDS. 

Dear  Friends :  The  blessed  Jesus  emphati- 
cally advocated  the  principles  of  peace  when  he 
declared,  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
else  would  my  servants  fight."  Pure  Chris- 
tiaaity  and  true  Quakerism  are  identical.  They 
are  neither  based  upon  nor  upheld  by  the 
aword.  Under  this  belief  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  oall  your  attention  to  a  litUe  incident  which 
recently  occurred,  and  which  illustrates  the 
view  that  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  peaceable 
principles  professed  by  our  religious  Society 
will  more  effectually  preserve  us  from  the  wrath- 
ful attacks  of  our  fellow  men^  and  at  the  same 


hand,  than  with  any  other  part  of  its  machmery. ;  few  minutes  I  was  accosted  by  a  number  of 
I  shall  therefore  now  go  on  to  tell  you  about  gtout,  active  colored  men,  who  heard  of  the 
the  hand,  and  then  about  those  things  that  in  affair,  and  immediately  rushed  to  my  protection. 
j:ir       i.  --.-•-„_i_  ^.-      »         c  ^f^^^  vainly  attempting  to  get  my  consent  to 

pursue  the  young  man,  they  quietly  resumed 
their  daily  labor  in  accordance  with  my  wishes. 
It  was  then  nmrly  night.  Soon  after  dark,  a 
large  crowd  of  colored  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren (some  of  them  gray-haired  men  and  women 
from  several  miles  distant  in  the  country)  con- 
vened at  the  school-house,  sent  guards  to  vatoh 
the  movements  of  my  assailant,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  me  and  beg  me  to 
allow  them  to  inflict  capital  punishment  i^>on 
the  offender. 

Hearing  of  the  meeting,  and  fearing  their 
excitement  might  induce  them  to  commit  some 
rash  act,  I  went  up  there  (though  scarcely  able 
to  do  so,  and  entered  just  after  the  appointment 
of  said  committee.  After  making  some  re- 
marks in  the  meeting,  I  earnestly  requeatei  all 
present  to  return  quietly  to  their  respective 
bomcs;  and  told  them  I  firmly  believed  that  He 
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who  oarcfullj  Mid  efHitiii«aUy  watches  over  all 
the  workm«D8hip  of  hia  holj  hand,  will  meroi- 
fallj  protect  us  in  our  earnest  and  siDoere 
efforts  to  do  right  fu  more  effectually  tbao  we 
can  protect  ourselves  by  means  of  swords,  baU 
lets,  &c.    After  a  short  silence  the  meeting  dis- 
persed in  a  qaiet,  orderly  manner,  which  quite 
disappointed  some  white  spies  stationed  outside. 
During  the  following  evening  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  the  white  cititens  in  and 
around  Stevenson  ;  and  afterwards  invited  them 
to  meet  me  in  their  Town  Hall  the  next  First- 
day  afternoon.     We  met  according  to  appoint- 
ment— the  colored  people  all  keeping  away,  as 
^      I  had  requested  them  to  do.     After  reading  my 
letter  to  them,  I  made  some  remarks,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  nearly  as  follows  :   f*  My 
friends,  I  belong  to  a  religious  denomination 
the  members  of  which  profess  to  be  guided  in 
their  daily  lives  by  a  Divine  light  placed  within 
them,  which  enables  them  to  see  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  for  them  as  they  move  along, 
and  to  depend  upon  a  higher  and  more  reliable 
source  of  protection  than  all  the  carnal  weapons 
which  man  can  invent     Although  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  to  be  a  very  unworthy  member  of 
that  Society,  yet-I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  have  never  in  my  life  carried  any  deadly 
weapons  for  defence,  and  I  do  not  intend  ever 
to  do  so.     From  the  appearance  of  your  pistols 
and  other  weapons,  I  suppose  yon  may  have 
come  here  to  day  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ' 
out  the  threats  you  have  rcpeaiedly  made  of 
taking  my  life.     Now,  my  friends,  I   left  my  ' 
Pennsylvania  home  nearly  two  years  since,  be* ' 
lieving  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  what  I  could  to 
improve  the  condition  of  these  poor,  ignorant ; 
colored  people,  whom  you  and  your  neighbors  j 
and  antecedents  have  been  keeping  in  bondage  ' 
and  degradation  for  centuries  past.     Although 
we  may  honestly  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  and  mental  faculties  of  the 
two  races,  yet  I  cannot  see  how  any  of  you,  after 
due  reflection  I  can  regard  it  as  a  crime  for  me 
to  oome  here  and  do  what  I  can  to  exercise  and 
improve  the  6od-given  talents  (whether  great 
or  small)  which  these  colored  people  possess.   I 
cannot  think  it  wrong  for  any  person  to  do  all 
in  his  power  for  any  portion   of  the   human 
i    family  created  by  Divine  wisdom,  in  order  that 
they  may  become   wis^,  better  and   happier 
than  they  have  heretofore  been.     If  you  think, 
as  some  of  you  say,  thM  these  people  are  not 
susceptible  of  intellectual   culture,  even  then 
you  call  only  look  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  time — 
not  as  an  actual  sin — for  me  to  make  an  effort 
toward    oultivating    their  moral  and    mental 
faculties.     Bat  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you 
all  distinctly  to  understand,  and  that  is,  I  am 
not  troubled  with  aoy  feat  of  you,  either  indi- 
vidually  or  collectively;  you  may  knook  me 
down,  as  your  agent  did  the  other  day,  or  you 


may  m»rderme,  as  you  have  threatened;  but  that 
is  all  you  can  do ;  and  so  long  as  I  feel  as  I  now 
do,  that  I  am  merely  performing  my  simple  duty 
toward  these  sadly  abused  and  greatly  neglected 
people,  all  the  individual  or  ootobined  threats 
that  you  can  utter  against  me  will  not  iirduce 
me  to  leave  here  one  day  before  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  closing  our  schools.  If  my  life  is 
spared  until  that  time  I  expect  to  leave  in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner.  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  propriety  of  educating  these 
colored  people,  jou  must  acknowledge  that  in 
doing  so,  I  am  acting  in  aocordance  with  the 
laws  of  our  general  government.  I  now  ask 
you,  my  friends,  to  be  manly  enough  to  stand 
up  before  me,  and  plainly  state  in  my  hearing 
your  real  reasons  for  making  these  threats 
against  me  ;  and  I  appeal  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  now  present,  boldly  to  state  upon  this 
occasion  every  thing  you  have  known  me  to  do 
or  say  during  the  nearly  two  years  that  I  have 
been  in  your  midst  that  was  contrary  to  law  or 
tending  to  interfere  with  your  just  rights  and 
privileges  in  any  way,  or  that  was  intended  to 
excite  your  prjudices ;  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  you  considered  really  jrrong.'' 

After  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  waiting 
for  a  reply,  but  receiving  none,  I  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

''  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  virtually  ao« 
knowledged  by  your  silence  that  I  am  not 
guilty  of  any  of  the  items  which  I  have  josi 
specified ;  and  I  will  say  in  conclusion,  that  if 
there  b  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  seriously 
thinks  it  would  be  an  honorable  transaction  to 
take  the  life  of  an  unarmed  man  under  all  these 
existing  eiroumstances,  or  if  there  is  one  who 
thinks. he  will  feel  any  better  or  any  happier, 
either  here  or  hereafter,  for  murdering  me  upon 
this  occasion,  let  him  come  forward  now  and 
commit  the  deed,  and  I  will  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences, offering  no  physical  resistance  to  him." 

In  looking  over  the  assembfy  I  observed  that 
every  head  was  bent  down  in  apparent  shame ; 
and  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  that  silent, 
thoughtful  mood,  I  dismissed  them.  Most  of 
the  company  then  arose,  except  two  noted 
''  bushwackers.''  who  quietly  remained  in  their 
seats,  apparently  engaged  in  serious  reflection. 
One  of  them  soon  broke  the  silence,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  -overhear  the  following  conversation 
between  them : 

'*  Well,  Mr.  — ,  wot  did  you  think  of 

dat  ar  eona  wayv" 

*<  Wall,  sir,  l*s  been  a  studdyin  dis  yer  thing 
over  and  over,  an  I  deolar  I  bleeve  we-uuscant 
find  enna  fault  wid  wot  Mr.  Walton's  been  a 
sayen  yer  today,  and  I  do  bleeve  we-uns  M  jist 
have  to  let  him  stay  on  yer  arter  all,  and  not 
pester  him  no  more.'' 

<<  Wall,  I  bleeve  so  too." 

Sevend  of  the  citixensjpresent,  who  had  never 
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spoken  to  Toe  before,  then  oame  forward  aod 
spoke  to  me  in  a  pleasant,  friendly  stjie; 
and  the  people  dispersed,  apparently  with 
the  best  feelings.  I  was  not  molested  by 
any  of  tbem,  either  by  word  or  deed,  from 
that ^  time  forward.  I  oontinned  my  school 
until  the  time  fixed  npon  for  adjournment, 
(Sixth  month  Ist),  and  then  peaceably  loft 
for  my  northern  home.  Although  I  feel 
that  my  labors  are  ended  at  that  point,  yet  I 
sh6uld  hftve  no  fear  of  retaming,  provided  duty 
should  call  me  there  again ;  and  I  now  believe 
that  the  time  ppent  in  that  wretched  place  has 
proven  of  quite  as  much  benefit  to  me  as  to  any 
of  the  pupils  under  my  care.  It  has  at  least  in- 
ereased  my  faith  that  the  divine  Being  stands 
ever  ready  to  help  those  who  try  to  help  them- 
selves  ifi  the  right  way. 

I  will  just  add  that  I  have  received  by  mail 
an  interesting  letter  from  one  of  my  colored 
pupils,  in  which  the  writer  states  that  although 
it  was  very  hard  at  the  time  for  them,  the  col- 
ored people,  to  refrain  from  striking  the  fatal 
blow  to  the  white  man  who  attacked  me,  yet 
they  are  now  satisfied  that  the  proper  course  was 
pursued  in  the  case;  for  the  very  arm  with 
which  he  struck  me  has  since  been  so  nearly 
shot  off  accidentally,  that  it  has  to  be  amputated 
at  the  shoulder;  and  they  regard  this  as  a  just 
retribution  for  his  deed. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  every  member  of  our 
Society  will  examine  well  the  non-resistant 
principles  professed  by  Friends,  before  shoul- 
dering the  musket  to  engage  in  either  offensive 
or  defensive  warfare  with  his  fellow- men,  de- 
Signing  to  deprive  a  human  being  of  that  life 
which  God  alone  can  give,  and  which  Ood  alone 
has  the  right  to  take  away,  I  will  now  leave  the 
subject  with  you,  and  subscribe  myself  yonr 
well-wishing  friend,  Wilmeb  Walton. 

Kbw  Bbigbtom,  Pa.,  Stb  mo.,  1866. 

ONLY  BELIEVIE. 
'^  This  \m  iu)  hard  iftjliii^wbo  cao  hfur  it*' 
Is  the  w^jing  too  hard  to  believe  7 

Doth  reason  etand  baffled  and  dumb? 
Is  the  doctrine  too  deep  to  receive  ? 
Then  wait  till  the  Master  Bbnll  come. 

Till  the  light  of  His  presence  is  poured, 

We  caay  search  throng^h  the  problem  in  rain  ; 

The  Master  who  gave  qs  the  Word, 
Himaeif  must  its  meaning  explain. 

Himself  gives  the  faith  to  adore 
The  tratbs  that  are  hidden  from  sight; 

For  their  depth  I  would  lovolthem  the  more, 
And  revere  them  bat  more  for  their  height. 

Up  the  measureless  heights  of  His  lore, 

Down  the  fathomless  depths  of  His  grace, 
I  would  gaze  till  all  doubts  aba  11  remoT6f 

And  fAitb  all  misgivings  displaoe. 
Ob,  sweet  is  the  blessing  for  those 

Who  see  not,  and  yet  have  believed, 
And  safe  is  their  place  of  repose, 

Who  rest  on  the  promise  received. 

J.  OaswDSOir. 


ONS    BTSP  MORE. 

What  though  before  me  it  Is  dark, 

Too  dark  for  one  to  aee  ? 
I  ask  bot  light  for  one  step  more ; 

Tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

Sach  little  bumble  step  I  take, 
The  (rioom  clears  from  the  next; 

So.  though  'tis  very  dark  beyond, 
I  never  am  perplexed. 

And  if  sometimes  the  mist  bangs  close- 
So  elose,  I  fear  to  stray,— 

Patient  I  wait  a  little  while, 
And  9uon  it  clears  away. 

I  would  not  see  my  farther  path, 

For  mercj  veils  it  so  ; 
My  pregent  steps  might  harder  be 

Did  I  the  future  know. 

It  may  be  that  my  path  is  rough, 
Thorny  and  hard  and  steep; 

And  knowing  this,  my  atreogth  might  fail, 
Through  fear  and  terror  deepb 

It  may  be  that  it  winds  along 
A  smooth  and  flowery  way ; 

But,  seeing  this,  I  might  despise 
The  journey  of  iO'day. 

Perhaps  my  path  is  very  short, 

My  journey  nearly  done ; 
And  1  might  tremble  at  the  thought 

Of  ending  it  so  soon. 

Or,  if  I  saw  a  weary  length 

Of  road  that  I  must  wend, 
Fainting,  I'd  think,  *'  My  feeble  powers 

Will  IaW  me  ere  the  end." 

And  so  I  do  not  wish  to  see 

My  journey,  or  its  length  ; 
Asi«ured  that,  through  my  Father's  love, 

Each  atep  will  bring  its  strength. 

Thus  atep  by  atep  I  onward  go. 

Not  looking  far  before ; 
Trusting  that  I  shall  always  have 

Light  for  just  ^'oae  step  more." 

— Christian  Treasury, 


NO  BABY  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Ko  baby  in  the  house,  I  know — 

'Tis  f^r  too  nice  and  clean; 
No  top^  by  careless  fingers  strewn 

Upon  the  floor  are  seen ; 
No  finger  marks  are  on  the  paneSf 

No  scratches  on  the  chairs, 
Ko  wooden  men  set  up  in  rows. 

Or  marshaled  off  in  pairs  ; 
No  little  stockings  to  be  darned, 

All  ragged  at  the  toea ; 
No  pilH  of  mending  to  be  done, 

Made  up  of  baby- clothes  ; 
No  little  troubles  to  be  soothed, 

No  little  hands  to  fold  ; 
No  grimy  fingers  to  be  washed, 

No  stories  to  be  Mid  ; 
No  lender  kisses  to  be  given, 

No  nicknames,  '*  Love  "  and  "Moa^;" 
No  merry  frolics  after  tea — 

No  baby  in  the  house. 


M» 


Let  Qfl  to-day,  therefore,  hear  IXia  voice,  and 
not  harden  our  hearts  who  epoaks  to  us  many 
ways ':  in  the  Soripturee,  in  our  hearts,  by  His 
servants  and  providences }  aod  the  sum  of  all 
His  holiAdss,  and  charity. — Penn» 
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HOW  TO  MAKB  CHIIiD&SN  BAPPT. 

Gwe  jfour  children  a  love  for  nature.    It  waa 
our  &7ored  lot  to  be  bronght  op  by  a  loTing,  in- 
telligent, Christian  mother,  and  nerer  ahali  we 
oeaae  to  feci  gratitode  to  her  memory  for  the 
manj  pleasant  hoars  her  early  lessons  have  in- 
sured ns.     From  childhood  we  were  trained  to 
admire  aod  love  nataral  objects.     What  an  ova- 
tion was  performed  in  honor  of  the  first  violet, 
and  what  a  joyoos  discovery  it  was  to  espy  the 
first  pale  primrose  of  the  season  !     Even  after 
long  years  of  sorrow  and  trial,  a  thrill  of  happi- 
ness returns  at  the  recoDeotion  of  these  innocent 
pleasures ;  of  the  approval  she  never  omitted  to 
manifest  at  indications  of  a  desire  to  solve  any  of 
the  many  wonders  of  leaf,  and  bad,  and  fiower ; 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  she  would  survey  our 
ooUections  of  variegated  snail  shells,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  varieties  of  grasses  we  could 
o(^Iect.    She  also  allowed  us  to  feed  caterpillars, 
^always,  however,  being  most  scrapulous  as  to 
tiie  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated),  and 
no  words  could  describe  our  delightas  we  watched 
the  wondrous  change  into  chrysalis  and  butter- 
fly, while  she  would  take  advantage  of  it  to  lead 
oar  thoughts  to  the  still  more  wondrous  trans- 
formation of  the  human  body*     The   evening 
hours  of  an  intelligent  child  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  arranging  the  shells,  grasses,  flow- 
ers, etc.,  collected  during  the  summer,  placing 
them  carefully  on  paper  or  card,  and  writing  the 
description  of  their  classes,  orders,  or  parts  be- 
neath.    Live  pets,  also,  deserve   notice  here, 
since  tending,  feedioor,  and  nursing  them,  afford 
great  delight  to  children,  and  foster  their  kindly 
flings- 

Bjf  all  means  encourage  brothers  and  sisters  to. 
love  the  same  amusements.  Of  oonrse  those  of 
an  intelligent  kind  are  meant,  since  we  have  no 
desire  to  transform  oar  boys  into  women,  or  to 
make  our  girls  romps.  Bat  in  the  stody  of  bot- 
any, or  nataral  history,  one  may  materially  aid 
the  other.  The  boy  will  exhibit  more  coarage 
and  dexterity  in  secnring  tbe  prises,  whieh  the 
'' neat-handed  Phillis"  can  more  deliberately 
manipalato  and  examine ;  or  the  gtrl  may  make 
a  very  pretty  drawing  of  the  various  bntterflies, 
beetles,  eto.,  which  the  boy  may  eolor ;  while 
the  neatest  writer  maj  add  the  description.  A 
oharming  little  volume  might  thns  be  eommenoed 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  which  both  would 
enjoy  to  i^view  as  they  progress,  and  mark  the 
improvement  th^  have  made.  Or,  again,  a  boy 
who  was  clever  as  a  carpenter  might  be  directed 
how  to  form  very  pretty  baskets  and  vases,  to 
hold  the  flower  pots  in  the  drawing-room  or  gar- 
den, while  the  girl  could  oleverly  decorate  them 
with  pine  oones  (split  down  the  centre  in  order 
to  be  more  easily  glued),  which,  if  wished,  coald 
afterwards  be  varnished  ;  or  bouquets  of  flowers 
might  be^  flkeletonised  and  bleached  at  the  sole 
expense  of  time  and  troable,  and  tfaua  a  oharm- 


ing ornament  for  the  parlor  would  be  produced. 
Hundreds  of  these  little  employments  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
mother,  and  she  will  then  be  spared  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  listless,  **  What  shall  I  do?  I  have 
nothing  to  do  V  that  too  often  degenerates  into 
ill  humor  and  peevishness.  Never  mind  how 
trivial  the  occupation,  so  that  it  be  but  useful, 
and  trains  your  child  to  an  abhorrence  of  idleness. 

Never  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  answer ^four 
children's  questions.  How  often  do  we  hear  the 
tart  reply,  <<  I  am  sure  1  don't  know,  child ; 
pray  don't  (ease  me  when  yon  see  I'm  busy  I" 
This  is  tbe  surest  way  to  stunt  tbe  growth  of 
your  child's  mind.  It  is  the  most  cruel  and 
ruthless  conduct  possible,  thus  to  deny  a  ehild 
the  information  for  which  he  craves,  and  allow 
him  to  feel  all  the  awkwardness  and  pain  to 
which  ignorance  exposes  him.  Rather  hail  with 
joy  these  indications  of  a  growing  mind,  and 
make  the  little  inquirer  bappy  by  drawing  him 
to  you  with  a  kiss,  and  as  full  and  patient  an 
elucidation  as  he  may  require. 

Make  your  children  happy  in  each  other,  en* 
couraging  them  to  feel  that  a  pleasure  enjoyed 
alone  is  only  half  enjoyed.  If  one  of  them  buy 
only  a  farthing  sugar- stick,  teach  him  to  feel  a 
delight  in  offering  a  taste  to  the  rest.  As  far  as 
possible,  let  their  presents  to  each  other  be  of 
their  own  manafacture — not  purchases.  Let 
the  boys  carve  silk- winders,  or  make  bone  crochet 
hooks,  or  copy  in  their  b^t  style  some  favorite 
poem,  transcribing  it  into  a  neat  manuscript 
vol ame,  perhaps  adorned  with  original  illustra- 
tions. Let  the  girls  make  bookmarks,  satchels 
for  school  books,  or  a  leathern  co^er  for  some 
favorite  volume.  Cherish  the  little  outbursts 
of  affection  natural  to  them.  Do  not  chide  your 
boys  for  a  few  irrepressible  tears  at  leaving  homo 
for  boarding  school,  nor  encourage  *'  manliness  " 
at  the  expense  of  brotherly  affection,  and  do  not 
grudge  an  hour  bestowed  upon  a  little  pains- 
taking letter- writer  or  juvenile  composer,  who  is 
anxious  to  give  an  account  of  various  home  de- 
tails to  the  absent  one.  Let  him  write  two  or 
three  sentences  of  his  epistle  each  night,  over- 
looked by  an  elder  sister ;  the  one  will  feel  hap- 
py at  being  able  to  instruct,  the  other  will  be 
grateful  at  the  sight  of  the  letters  that  grow 
beneath  his  pen.  Bj  any  means,  at  any  expense 
of  trouble  to  yourself,,  make  home  happy  to  your 
children  ;  let  it  always  remain  in  their  memories 
as  a  type  of  all  that  is  peaceful,  loving  and  at- 
tractive ;  let  them  constantly  revert  to  it,  as  a 
soothing  remembrance  in  the  hours  of  pain,  sor« 
row  or  privation,  and  let  its  associations  be  so 
hallowed  and  precious  as  to  restrain  them  in 
temptation  and  strengthen  them  in  trial.  Yours 
>is  a  noble  mission ;  oh,  parents,  see  that  ye  ful- 
fil it  with  that  wisdom  and  gentleness  which 
shall  prove  you  worthy  of  tl^e  dignity  and  honor 
it  eonfen  1— I%e  Leisure  Bour, 
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THE  USErULNKBS  OF  BIBDS. 

Br.  Trimble,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  of  the 
leading  entomologists  of  this  country,  recently 
addressed  the  Essex  County  (New  Jersey) 
Sportsmen  Club  upon  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  insect- eating  birds.  A  report  ap- 
pears m  the  Newark  Advertiser^  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : 


THB  BALTIHOBB   OBIOLI. 


He  first  spoke  of  the  Baltimore  oriole,  ghow- 
ing  different  speetsens,  iUmstrating  bow  maeh 
the  female  and  the  males  of  diflferent  ages  diflfer 
from  each  other.  They  are  becoming  quite 
numerous;  large  elms  suiting  them.  This 
family  is  chiefly  insectivorous.  When  it  first 
arrives,  it  feeds  upon  leaf- curling  caterpillars, 
80  injurious  to  our  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Now 
it  is  feeding  upon  the  canker  worm,  that  terri- 
ble pest  in  Now  England.  Later  in  the  season, 
it  is  found  eating  the  drop  worms.  The  lecturer 
stated  that  by  the  aid  of  the  miorosoope  he  had 
been  able  to  prove  positively  that  the  oriole 
feeds  upon  that  terrible  enemy  of  the  fruit- 
grower, the  curculio;  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
head  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  curculio  was 
found  amongst  the  comminuted  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  the  micro- 
scope enabled  him  to  count  IJie  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  lenses  in  one  of  the  eyes. 

THB  nOWNT  WOODPKCXBB. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  birds  of 
our  country.  It  knows  where  to  find  and  is 
busy  in  searching  out  the  apple-wofm — the 
second  in  importance  of  the  insect  enemies  of 
iruit,  which,  with  the  curculio,  are  the  ohief 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  fruit  business,  especi- 
ally in  our  State.  The  little  chiok-a-dee  also 
feeds  upon  the  apple- worm,  but  finds  it  acci- 
dentally, and  not  by  boring  for  it,  as  thedowny 
woodpecker  does. 

THB    CBDAB   BIBD. 

Of  the  cedar  bird,  or  cherry  bird,  the  Doctor 
spoke  at  some  length,  wishing  to  rescue  itfVom 
its  bad  reputation  as  a  thief  of  cherries.  It  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  consumes  immense  numbers  of 
canker  worms,  span  worms  and  other  injurious 
insects  of  that  class.  This  bird  and  the  yellow 
bird,  or  fioch,  resemble  each  other  in  one  re- 
spect, both  remaining  in  flocks  till  midfummer, 
and  are  thus  on  hand  in  great  numbers  when 
their  services  are  most  required,  while  most 
other  birds  are  at  home  attending  to  their  do- 
mestic duties.  You  find  the  cedar  birds  in 
New  Tork  and  Philadelphia  in  large  flocks  in 
June,  after  the  ^^  worms,'  and  if  they  could  be 
properly  protected  by  closing  the  parks  so  that 
they  should  not  be  frightened  away  by  the  peo- 
ple, they  would  do  much  towards  ridding  those 
cities  of  these  peets.  The  yellow  birds,  in  im- 
mense flocks,  will  be  found  in  thoee  wheat 
fields  where  the  midge  is  so  destructive.    They  [ 


are  in  pursdtt  of  the  krvse  of  these  flies  in  the 
heads  of  the  wheat  while  the  grain  is  in  its  milky 
stale,  and  farmers  have  supposed  these  bii^ 
were  the  cause  of  the  trouble^  not  knowing  thai 
they  were  their  best  friends. 

THB   WABBLBBS. 

The  family  of  warblers  includes  some  thirty 
or  forty  species.  They  are  all  small,  but  excla- 
sively  insectivorous — most  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  and  some  are  charming  songsters. 
Many  are  with  us  all  summer,  but  others  breed 
further  north.  They  sometimes  remain  with  ns 
a  few  days,  both  going  and  coming.  In  the 
spring  they  will  be  feeding  on  plant  lice,  as 
found  in  the  orchards ;  in  the  fall  they  stop  and 
feed  on  the  late  brood  of  Palmer  worms,  that  so 
infest  our  elm  and  maple  trees,  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly fat. 

THB  WHIPPOOBWILL. 

Individual  insects  are  as.  wonderfuDy  made 
as  any  of  the  rest  of  creation.  Moths  fly  onVy 
at  nighty  yet ''  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.''  Ten  thousand 
lenses  to  form  the  eyes ;  one  hundred  thousand 
feathers  to  complete  the  wings ;  yet  the  whip- 
poorwill  will  snap  up  dozens  of  them  in  a  single 
night.  The  whippoorwill  is  a  nocturnal  bird, 
and  his  beak  is  so  formed  that  it  takes  in  moths 
as  a  net  takes  in  fish.  The  eyes  of  flies  enable 
them  to  see  all  around  them,  and  the  muscular 
force  of  their  wings  is  so  quick  that  they  can 
dodge  the  rain  drops  in  a  shower,  yet  the  swal- 
low is  so  formed  that  it  lives  exclusively  on  in* 
sects  taken  on  the  wing. 

THB   BBAKS   OF   BIBDS. 

The  beaks  of  all  species  of  birds  differ  hom 
each  other,  but  the  beak  of  eaoh  is  formed  ex- 
actly for  taking  the  insects  its  instinct  teiMskes 
it  to  choose  as  its  food.  Many  of  the  birds  live 
exclusively  on  inaccfta — as  the  warblers,  bloe- 
birds  and  creepers.  Some,  again,  that  are 
classed  as  insectivorous,  will  occasionally  take 
berries,  cherries  or  grapes— as  the  orioles^ 
mocking-birds,  oat  birds,  and  thrushes.  Some 
seem  omnivcHrous,  and  eat  almost  anythiDg,  as 
robins  and  oedar-btvds,  and  are  gross  feeden. 
A  kfge  class,  as  the  bob-io'-links,  blackbirds, 
finches  and  some  of  the  sparrows,  will  live  oi| 
insects  in  summer  and  seeds  in  winter ;  or  mix 
them  when  the  can  find  both.  Others  again 
have  a  still  wider  range,  as  jays,  Ctoms  and 
butcher-birds. 

TBB    ICHVBUHOR. 

Bnt  the  most  important  agent  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  insect  world  is  an  order  pecQliiir  to 
insects.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  other  departments  o^  animated  ereatioo. 
They  are  sometimes  called  parasites,  but  not 
correctly.  Parasites  are  everywhere ;  even,  wage- 
tables  have  them.  The  mistletoe  is  a  parasite. 
Bnt  these  an  not  neosiearUj  destmotive  to  dia 
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life  of  the  Ticttm.  The  ichneamon  is.  I  al- 
Inde  to  those  peculiar  flies — wasp-shaped  and 
with  foar  wings — that  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  ef  other  insects — the  yoang  feeding  npoo 
the  living  flesh  of  these  victims,  and  npon 
whieh  the  J  grow  to  maturity.  This  seems  a 
straoge  Proyidence,  and  hard  to  comprehend — 
hat  still  it  is  so.  Without  such  an  agent  the 
Hessian  fly  would  have  destroyed  th<)  wheat 
crops  of  this  country,  hut  with  it,  the  Hessian 
ily  was  controlled  in  a  single  season,  and  has 
been  kept  in  check  for  fifty  years.  Thousands 
of  other  insects  that  would  soon  be  troublesome 
are  controlled  in  the  same  way,  and  so-  quietly 
that  we  hardly  know  how. — Boston  Traii9cr7pt, 

SIYIIW   OV  THE   WEATHER    FOR  SEVENTH 

MONTH. 
(OootiBned  ttom  pac*  807.) 
Want  of  room  crowded  oat  the  following  to  for- 
malion  when  the  statistical  portion  of  the  Review 
WM  fhrnisbed,  viz : 

I(  will  he  seen  bj  deducting  from  the  monthlj  ac- 
eonnt  of  deaths  in  1865)  one-  fifth  for  the  extra  week, 
It  giTes  an  excess  for  this  year  of  268,  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  heat.  For  the 
week  ending  the  2l8t  of  the  month,  the  whole  nom- 
her  of  interments  reported  was  739.  Of  these,  60 
were  reported  as  from  the  "  effects  of  heat/'  44  from 
«  coop  de  soleil,"  31  from  *<  congestion  of  the  brain/' 
21  from  **  inflammation  of  the  brain/'  and  17  from 
**  debility  ;"  making  163  deaths  that  were  probably 
caused  or  hastened  directly  by  the  heat.  The  deaths 
from  choleraic  diseases,  which  are  always  aggra- 
vated by  hot  weather,  were  very  numerous. 
There  were  10  reported  of  cholera,  168  of  cholera 
infaotom,  21  of  cholera  morbus,  14  of  diarrhosa 
and  25  of  dysentery ;  in  all  238.  So  that  fully  four 
hundred  of  the  interments  of  the  week  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condition, 
leaving  a  little  over  three  hundred  from  ordinary 
diseases.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  reported 
during  the  *'  heated  term,**  of  three  weeks,  from  coup 
de  Boleil,  were  as  follows  : 
From  the  7th  to  the  Uth,        -  •  10 

14th     **     2lst,  .  .  44 

21st      "     28th,        .  .  5 


u 


ToUl,  .  -  -   .         -  59 

Other  large  cities  suffered  equally  with,  if  not  still 
more  severely  than  Philadelphia — New  Toik  par- 
Ucnlarly.  The  account  being  for  one  day  (precise 
date  not  known.) 

"  The  number  of  burial  permits  granted  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  ending  at  one  o'clock  yester- 
day was  235,  a  number  unusually  large. 

"  There  were  sixty  cases  of  sun-stroke  and  pros- 
tration by  the  heat  yesterday  in  the  city,  forty- 
three  of  them  proving  fatal.  Thirty  eaees  were 
reported  in  Brooklyn,  sev^n  being  fatal,  and  in 
Jersey  City  there  were  five  deaths  ^  from  the  same 
cjuise.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-elgh't  cases  of  sun- 
stroke have  been  reported  during  the  summer,  of 
whieh  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  proved  fatal." 

Wbila  referring  to  deaths,  it  may  be  well  to  cor- 
rect an  error  that  occurred  in  our  review  of  last 
month.  The  number  for  the  laal  week  in  the  month 
was  earalessly  omitted  by  us.  It  should  have  read ; 
For /our  weeks  of  1865,  1296  ;  and  for  Jhe  weeks  of 

i8ee»  1419; 


In  making  a  record  of  the  extreme  heat  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end.  In 
fact,  the  public  has  been  so  thoroughly  posted  up, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  except  in  a 
condensed  form  for  future  reference  of  such  as  ars 
in  the  practice  of  preserving  these  reviews. 

In  the  first  4>lace  we  find  (according  to  Pieretf)  H 
has  never  been  equalled  except  in  the  years  1793 
and  1838,  while  during  the  many  years  of  the  ae^ 
curate  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  II 
has  not  hem  equalled.  As  thermometers  vary  in  dif* 
ferent  localities  at  the  same  hour  more  than  ths 
trifling  difference  in  the  aboYe  exhibit,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  during  the  long  period  of  severUy-setfm 
years  of  which  we  have  records  in  our  possession 
(some  thirtp-three  of  which  are  our  own),  Philadel- 
phia and  its  vicinity  has  never  be/ore  experienced  suck 
a  term  of  intense  heat.  J.  M.  S. 
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friends'  sobools, 

LoQ^ted  at  the  Southeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Gresm 
streets,  under  the  care  of  a  Committee  of  Green 
Street  Preparative  Meeting,  will  open  on  the  first 
Second-day  in  Ninth  month  next.  Primary  School 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  Secondary  School  for  same. 
Grammar  School,  for  Girls  only.  These  schools  cmts 
free  for  the  children  of  Friends  belonging  to  Green 
Street  Preparative  Meeting.  For  particulars  apply  to 

SpenjCxr  Robkbts,  421  N.  Sixth  St. 

BxuLAH  A.  Allen,  721  Green  St. 

Emilt  H.  Atkinson,  543  N.  Eleventh  St. 

Sarah  T.  Rodgbbs,  321  N.  Eleventh  St. 

John  S.  Wright,  735  Green  St 

GsoEGB  B.  LippiNCOTT,  455  Goates  St. 

Maegabbt  Dkcou,  538  Marshall  St. 

Elizabsth  W.  Lippincott,  638  N.  Sixth  St. 

William  J.  Gillingham,  929  Randolph  8t. 

Louisa  J.  Robkbts,  421  N.  Siith  St. 

Samuel  Gillingham,  616  Poplar  St. 

Bli  Dulin,  1218  Green  St. 


mt 


ITESMS. 

Thi  Paris  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  building 
In  the  Camp  de  Mars  in  Paris,  which  covers  about 
forty-eight  acres,  is  more  than  half  flnished,  and  the 
laying  out  of  the  gardens  around,  which  will  com- 
prise an  extent  of  seventy- five  acres,  is  already  he- 
gun. 

The  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  ha^e  been  arranged. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  proclaimed  a  general  am* 
nesty  to  political  exiles,  which  includes  Masini,  as 
well  as  others  of  lesser  note.  Napoleon  is  to  ceds 
Venitia  direct  to  Italy.  Prussia  makes  large  terri- 
torial gains  both  from  Bavaria  and  Darmstadt. 

Thb  Indians. — Reports  from  Forts  Sedgwick  and 
Laramie  confirm  the  burning  of  seven  trains  north 
of  Fort  Reno,  and  two  between  Laramie  and  Bridg- 
er's  Ferry,  besides  other  depredations  by  the  Indians. 
Officers  report  their  commands  insufficient.  Indian 
guides  also  report  a  battle  at  Fort  Reno,  la  which 
from  thirty- five  to  forty  sokliers  were  Icilled.  The 
18ih  United  States  Infantry  has  been  repulsed  north 
of  Fort  Reno,  and  a  whole  train  of  emigrants  are 
fleeing  from  the  mountain  valleys  for  safety.  Th« 
Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  has  received  a  des- 
patch from  B.  N.  Wynkoop,  who  was  sent  from  the 
Indian  country  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
outrages  reported  to  have  been  committed  by  ths 
Cheyennes  in  the  Smoky  Hill  section.  The  chiefs 
stated  that  the  dissatlsfiEiction  was  principally  caused 
by  the  proposed  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road through  the  Smoky  ^11  country , which  form^ 
Ibnir  principal  hunting  gronnds,  though  ths  fiiites 
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of  tbe  GoTcrtfftieDt  to  furnish  the  annuities  and 
goods  proroptl/  was  another  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Ham  Frebdhbn. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ji»8  received  through  the  Dc-partnient  of  State,  within 
the  last  six  months,  contributions  from  citizens  of 
Birmingham,  fingland,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  9,000  in  gold,  which  hiks  been  presented  by 
them  for  tbe  relief  of  the  free  race  of  this  country. 
Besides  the^e  money  contributions,  a  large  amount  of 
wearing  apparel  has  been  received  from  the  same 
•onrce,  and  used  for  the  object  designated.  From 
the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  in  tbe  State  of  Kentuclsy,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  thirty  schools  for  coloied  chil- 
dren in  the  Siate,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
t,328  scholars.  The  average  pHj  of  laborers  is  $12 
per  month,  with  rations ;  in  the  tobacco  district  it 
averages  from  $20  to  $30  p  r  month.  Crops,  with 
the  exception  of  wheat,  wUi  be  greater  than  evtr 
before. 

^*  The  Tennessee  Colored  State  Convention  met 
and  organized  in  Nashville  on  the  6th  iost.,  and  was 
in  aession  till  the  following  Saturday,  when  it  ad- 
journed to  reassemble  at  Knoxville  on  tbe  firs:  Mon- 
day in  September.  The  subjects  for  discussion  were 
agriculture,  mining,  manufactures  and  education. 
The  proceedings  were  highly  creditable  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  presentation  of  statistics  relating  to 
the  several  counties  was,  if  not  complete,  very  satis- 
factory and  business-like.  It  appears  thut  the  freed- 
men  throughout  the  State  are  generally  working  the 
land  for  shares  of  the  crop— from  a  half  to  two- 
thirds;  comparatively  few  for  wages.  Mechanics 
make  a  good  living.  Considerable  real  estate  is 
owned,  but  almost  wholly  in  the  cities. 

Resolutions  were  passed — to  send  a  memorial  to 
the  Legislature,  asking  such  annual  appropriation  of 
public  school  funds  as  will  secure  the  colored  chil- 
dren of  the  Sttfte  the  advantai^e  of  a  common  school 
education ;  appointing  a  committee  of  statistics  on 
this  subject;  rejoicing  that  nearly  300  colored  per- 
son! are  already  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  in 
Korthern  colleges,  fitting  themselves  for  teachers; 
urging  their  right  to  yote,  and  be  enrolled  in  the 
militia ;  asking  Congress  to  grant  Tennessee  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

Just  before  the  adjournment,  General  Fisk  deliv- 
ared  a  speech  full  of  plain  good  sense  and  good  ad- 
vice to  the  convention.  He  exhorted  them  especially 
to  build  up  their  schools,  and  he  would  look  after 
those  who  burnt  them  down. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  rations  for 
September  for  tbe  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
the  Indian  Territory :  Whites  (refugees),  35,000  ra- 
tions ;  freed- people,  5,000  rations. 

The  last  monthly  report  from  Arkansas  shows 
the  number  of  persons  to  whom  rations  had  been 
issued,  as  follows:  Whites,  11,287;  colored,  1,490. 
A  large  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Arkansas  has 
been  destroyed  by  rust.  In  some  districts,  equal 
rights  are  accorded  to  colored  and  white,  whilst  in 
others  the  old  state  of  things  remain.  Indications 
are  favorable  for  a  lirge  cotton  and  corn  crop. 

General  Fisk  reports,  for  the  quarter  ending 
June  30,  1866,  that  there  are  77  schools  in  Tennes- 
see, directed  by  183  teachers,  and  having  an  average 
attendance  ot  18,326  scholars,  less  than  2,000  of 
whom,  have  not  got  beyond  the  alphabet.  A  first- 
class  graded  high  school  is  to  be  opened  in  Mem- 
phis next  month." — The  Nation, 


AYOUNO  WOMAN  of  oxperl«nc€jwaatfc  a  sUuatloa  In  a  prirate 
iehool,  or  m  QoT«raM8  in  a  family.    Addrcaa 
%^^  il.W.G.»HgckcMAB,])e)awei«. 


17RIENDS  SCHOOL,  nigh  St.,  We»t  Cbestcir,  Pa.— Tbli  sehool, 
r     for  both  aexeflb  vlll  reopea  on  3d  of  Mnth  moatta,  IMA.    Wot 


Circulars  tddreM  Uoablks  Swatke.  /VtaetpaL 

J?</er«ncf<.^HAiLit)AT  Jacxsost.  W  rat  Chester,  Fa. 
Glshkkt  Bii>ftui,  Chadd'n  i'oriJ, 
Knoch  Swatnb,  London  Grore, 

62t  afbtf.  Wm.  H.  JoBvsoir,  N«vtown, 


(I 
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RANGE  GREEN  BOARDING  SCKOOli  KOR  G1RL8.— Situ- 
at«d  at  Kennett  :quar«  Cbe»t«ir  Co.,  Fa.,  vlll  covmasc*  tta 
next  iw.ssKm,  of  22  weeks,  with  a  Spring  Term  of  16  weeJcc, — on 
S«oond  day,  9th  mo.  2(th.  Tvrms  $4  per  ireok.  No  axtna  tat 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  Apply  to  JSwithik  C  Sboxtumix  and 
SiDNKT  PuBBT,  Kennett  Square^  or  Emma  B owmak,  Byberry  Pa. 
amTtiral 

CONCOKDVILLB  8BMINART.— The  Fall  and  WiuterTerm  of 
Oooeorlville  Seminary,  commence*  Tenth  UMioth  lat»  18CA. 
In  adiUtion  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commercial  Departjaaat  hai 
been  fn^iitnted.  For  dreulara  addreiw,  Jos.  Sh(«tudqk,  A.  M., 
Principal,  Coneordvilie,  Delaware  Co.,  or  Macmu  B.  Jaoxaox, 
Kean*-tt  Square^  Pa. 
amvt  immi 

EATON  FKMALB  INSTLTUTK.— A  Friends'  Boarding  SehooL 
situated  un  the  Fhila.  A  BalL  C.  H.  K.  Next  Term  will 
commence  on  the  Ist  of  Tenth  mouth  next.  For  Circolan^  giv- 
ing full  information,  tnqnire  of 

IwTAN  T.  SWATNX,  PHhc^I  und  PtvpHeUfT, 
8  mo.  15, 1S66— awa  at  p  106.       Kennett  Square,  Chrater  Go.,  P^ 

BACON  ACADKMY.~Tho  Friends'  School,  Woodatown,  M.  J. 
This  Institution  will  be  opeu  for  Boarders,  Ninth  month  :i4th« 
1S66.    Termi^  $4J26  per  weak.    For  Circalar,  address* 

AuauiiTUS  C.  NoaRiB,  PriMipjA^ 
818.  4t.  98.  Wondstovii,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  YALLKY  AOADKMY.-The  next  term  of  thto  In- 
stitution oommenccs  9th  mo.  Sd.,  1866.    Whole  number  «if 
Supils  last  year,  107, — bO'boardcrs,  47  day  pupils.    Send  for  a 
atalogue.  J.  K.  Tatlok,  /  rincipoL 

84  lot  106. Ooatesviile.  Cheater  Co ,  Pa. 

KJfiNNtil-r  SQUARE  ACADEMY.— A  BniTdiag  School  fbr 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  let  of  Tenth  aaoath* 
1866)  and  continue  in  session  twenty- fear  weeks.  Fbr  CircolaiB, 
4c ,  address  the  Frindpal,  Swituin  C.  SHOErunea,  A3., 

72a  1 929. Kennett  Square,  Chester  Oo..  P>a. 

ELLEVCE  FEMALK  INSTITUTE.— The  Fall  and  Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  BoAMDnro. 
SoaooL  roa  GiaLS  will  eomuience  10th  mo.  lat,  18)66,  and  cJosa 
4th  mo.  1^  1867.   For  further  information  apply  foradnola*  to 

ISKAXL  J.  Urahamx,     i 
Jamb  P.Graramb,       )  ^ 
72  tf.  AtUeboro'  P.  U^  Bucks  coasty,  P^ 

pHE^TERPIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  attnabed 
\J    tbe  Cro^swlcks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will 
tbe  19th  of  LI  th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  week 
For  further  particulars  address  Bcnkt  W.  RumiwatI 

47668*2dt3367  pmocspaln.  Crosswleks  P.O.,  Burliqgton  Oo.,  M.  J. 
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FRUIT  CANS  AND  JARS.— FUher's  Self-Sealing  Gani^ 
ered  the  best  and  most  oonrenieot  now  in  use,  a  rarfefy  off 
Fruit  Jars,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Honas  FnrniahiBg  Qood^ 
such  as  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Warei  OloittM»- 
Wringers,  Carpet-S  weepers,  Ac    For  sale  by       B.  A.  Wiij»blaa, 
825  4t  915. tip.  9tf  gpring  Qs>rtf< 


SAMUEL  TOWNSBND  *  SON,  Prodoee  Gommisaion 
No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfnUy  solicit  „   _ 

ments  of  Grain,  Flour,  ^eeds,  Batter,  Kggs,  Beans,  PoolCrj,  &«. 
Comitantiy  In  store  and  fbr  aale^  Otover,  Timothy,  OrchanI  "^ 
and  other  Field  Seeds.    Also  Bone  Dust  and  other 
Dried  Fruits'  bought  and  sold. TH 

LESSONS  ON  OUR  COMUO.V  SONG  BIRDS.— Tlekete 
course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each,    liberal 


Schools  and  dassea  of  ovar  fifty  parens. 
Address  Qkaci  Ajuta 

Cars  of  Edward  Fa.&ik£bk, 
66  8m. 800  Arch  St.,  Phlli 

CUERRY  STONERS,-(Beed  2  bushels  an  hour.)    Pea  mviA 
Shellers,  (shell  60qt8  an  ho«r,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  \irir% 
Covers,  Champion  Cog-W  heel  Clothea- Wringers,  ^  we  con-  id«r 
tbe  best  yet  invented  for^dur»bility  an-l  eonYcniene^  ^ ) 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Uardwure,  Cutlery  axkd  Toola. 
For  sale  by  Truman  A  SRn-er. 

810a6ao    No.  8S6  (Big^t  Thirtyflve)  )larket  St.,  heluw  l&int^ 


WM.  HEAOOCK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  Mo.  18  Nwtk 
Ninth  Street— A  aeneral  assortment  nrnnili  BlMilMn  m\ 


ofready^ 


and  erery  requisite  for  Funerals  fttmished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  OTersight  of  **  TbUt  HIU**  B«xi«i 
Gronn(]^— Funerals,  and  all  other  buaineM  connected  'witb  tli« 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  SU.  ly.  <er  «■  ib  ». 


;•:  •»! 


PIUNTSD  BY  MBKRIflfiW  k  SON, 
Book,  pAMnum  AMP  QsxRiuL  Job  PuMTRRS,  24} 
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•OHKUVI0ATI01I8  MOST  BB   ADDBBS8BD  ABB  PATKBBTB 

MADB  TO 

BMMOR  (X>MLY,  AOKWT, 

At  FBbliMttBB  OAoe,  Vo.  IM  Hortli  6»T«mtb  StvtBt, 

A  FSW  INMliB  JtXLOW  EAOX. 

Open  from  8  A^M.  until  5  P.M, 


TEBMS:<-PATABLE   IN    ADYANGB. 

n«  Phmt  to  lamed  eTory  garvDth-day,  at  Three  DoUtn  p«r 
$i.£0  ftir  CIiiImi;  or,  Bmr  eoptee  for  tlO. 


Agnnti  for  Globe  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  entire  Club. 

The  Poetege  on  tbie  paper,  paid  In  iMlTanee  at  the  oflloe  where 

H  U  norlTod,  in  any  port  of  the  United  Stato^  la  20  oonta  a  year. 

AOE^ITS^-Joaeph  &  Cohn,  New  York. 

Henry  Haydoek,  BrooklyUy  IT.  T. 
Beoj.  Stratton,  Rickmcnd^  ImcL 
Vllllam  H.  Gharrhman,  Indiant^pdliM,  Jnd. 
Jamee  fioynee,  Baltimore^  Md, 
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A  Testtmotfy  From  Grace  Church  St.  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Frienth,  concerning  John  Bar- 
clay, who  died  on  the  llth  of  Fifth  month ^ 
1888,  and  his  remains  toere  interred  at 
Winchmore  IZili,  Middlesex,  on  the  Wh  of 
the  same. 

Bleooed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  thej  shall  see 
God. — Matt.  ▼.  8. 

This,  our  dear  friend,  was  the  son  of  Rohert 
Bod  Ann  Barclay,  and  was  horn  at  Clapham,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  year  1797.  His  parents  were 
memhers  of  our  religious  Society ;  his  mother 
died  whilst  he  was  very  young. 

From  his  own  memorandums  we  find  that  he 
WBB  early  visited  with  the  convictions  of  divine 
^raoe ;  hut  becoming  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  bad  example  at  a  public  school,  the  sinful 
propensities  of  the  natural  mind  were  strength- 
ened :  yet  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
were  graciously  continued,  and  he  was  often 
brought  into  deep  humiliation  and  sorrow  on 
account  of  his  transgressions;  and  his  tears  of 
vepentance  and  his  prayers  for  preservation 
irere  poured  forth  in  secret  places.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Btate  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  he 
says, — *' As  the  evif  tree  cannot  but  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  as  long  as  it  is  suffered  to  live  ilnd 
and  thrive  in  the  heart;  so  this  being  the  case 
with  me,  the  fruits  did  show  themselves  abun- 
dsotly  indeed.  Oh !  that  all  who  have  been 
lojared  by  my  evil  example  could  be  shown  a 
/filtieth  part  of  the  remorse  and  repentancci 
Borrow  and  troublci  which  has  beeUi  through 


unutterable  mercy,  experienced  by  me.''  He 
was  made  willing  to  abide  under  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord,  and  was  favored  to  know,  that 
these  chastisements  from  his  heavenly  Father's 
hand  Were  administered  in  love ;  in  a  sense  of 
which,  his  heart  was  often  made  to  overflow 
Bfith  thankfulness;  and  he  was  brought  into  a 
state  of  submission  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  hum- 
ble dedication  to  his  requiring.  Alluding^ 
sonje  years  afterwards,  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  eventful  period  of  his  life,  he  writes  thus  : 
'*  This  I  may  say  and  leave  upon  record,  that 
though  many  almost  indescribaible  temptations 
and  presentations  of  evil  have  been  permitted 
to  comei^bout  me,  sometimes  like  a  mighty  flood, 
so  that  in  hours  of  extreme  weakness  I  have  been 
many  and  many  a  time  ready  to  give  up  the  *flght 
of  faith ;'  yet  to  this  day  the  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty,  has  been  pleased  in  his  abundant  com- 
passion, to  encamp  around  me,  and  to  give  me 
songs  of  deliverance,  songs  9f  triumph  and  of 
praise.  In  His  name  will  I  set  up  my  banner; 
who  is  a  rock  of  defence,  and  sure  refuge  to  my 
poor  weary  soul.  0  I  young  man  or  young  wd- 
man,  to  whom  thb  may  come, — my  friend,  my 
brother,  my  lister, — who  art  seeking  the  better 
Country,  and  Him  who  is  the  way  and  the 
guide ;— K)h  !  though  thou  art  weary  and  heavy 
laden, — take  courage : — there  is  a  staff,  a  stay, 
and  strength  and  succor  with  Him  and  in  Him; 
who  hath  gone  before,  and  who  leadeth  on  his 
little  ones  gently  and  sweetly,  as  they  are  able 
to  follow.    Take  this  as  the  counsel  of  one  wko 
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"wriles  from  a  Bare  and  iiviog  experience,  aod 
who  hath  indabitably  known  His  name  (which 
18  above  every  name)  to  be  a  strong  tower  in- 
deed. He  will  be  wfth  Hi$y  even  to  tho  end  of 
the  world." 

His  mind  for  several  years  after  his  father's 
decease,  was  brought  under  much  concern  on 
the  subject  of  business ;  and  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  give  up  an  offer,'  which  was  oon^ 
sidered  to  be  very  advantageous.  In  a  retro- 
spective view  of  this  step,  he  says,  in  a  letter, 
^^  I  know  not  that  I  have  taken  any  measure, 
that  now  in  Reasons  of  calmness  seems  to  afford 
the  like  peace  Co  me."  Allnding  to  this  subject 
again  he  adds,  '*  The  ground  upon  which  I 
think  it  best  for  me  to  be  not  much  engrossed 
with  the  things  of  this  life  is,  that  haviog  ex- 
perienced no  small  share  of  tho  forbearance  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord, — haviog  been  delivered 
from  the  pit  of  destruction, — haviog  sincere, 
hearty,  and  very  fervent  desires  for  my  own 
preservation  and  salvation,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  my  poor  fellow- creatures  everywhere, — I  have 
inclined  towards  the  belief,  that  the  Lord  will 
make  use  of  me,  if  I  am  faithful  to  his  reqnir- 
ings,  in  the  way,  time,  and  for  the  purposes 
ilbich  he  sees  best :  under  this  impression  it 
is,  and  not  to  encourage  or  give  way  to  any  apathy, 
or  want  of  energy  or  exertion,  that  I  believe  it 
right  for  me  to  sit  loose  to  this  world  and  the 
anxieties  thereof;  lest  I  should  be  incapacitated 
for  performing  that  service,  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  my  duty.  I  believe  it  safest  for 
me,  if  in  any  business,  that  it  should  be  one  of 
moderate  profit^  and  not  involving  much  at- 
tention." 

He  believed  himself  required  to  observe  much 
gimplicity  and  moderation  in  providing  tke 
needful  accommodations  of  life ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  he  says,  '*  I  am  clearly  of 
the  belief,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such  a 
humble,  plain,  homely,  simple  manner,  as  that 
neither  in  the  furniture,  food,  or  clothing  used, 
any  misapplication  of  the  gifts  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence be  admitted  or  encouraged."      *        ^ 

About  this  time,  which  was  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  he  writes  thus  :  **0 !  the 
love  that  the  Lord  hath  shed^  abroad  in  my 
heart ! — 0 !  the  divine  joy,  the  unspeakable 
peace,  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Most  High, 
— how  it  seems  to  flow  through  me,  making  up 
for  all  trials,  and  tears  of  disquietude  and  dis- 
tress I — 0 1  may  this  feeble  testimony  speak 
out  His  adorable  mercy,  when  this  poor  frail 
flesh  shall  be  laid  low  in  the  das^;  may  it  in- 
duce others  to  fear  Him  that  macJe  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  to  trust  in  Him  for  ever ! 
praises  to  the  Lamb  that  liveth  yet  was  slain  I — 
•Amen."  ^ 

'  Early  in  the  year  1820,  he  believed  it  right 
for  him  to  remove  from  the  family  circle,  and 
to  reside  for  a  time  at  Poole  in  Dorsetshire; 


and  about  the  end  of  the  same  year,  be  was 
married  to  Georgina  Hill.  Their  union  was 
short,  for  in  less  than  three  years  his  dear 
companion  was  taken  from  him  by  death,  at 
Marazion  in  Cornwall;  whither  they  had  re- 
moved for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 

His  mind  had  for  several  years  been  impressed 
with  an  apptehension  that  he  should  be  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  the  pros- 
pect of  it,  he  was  preserved  in  a  waiting,  de- 
pendent state ;  and  fervent  was  his  concern  to 
be  entirely  given  up  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the 
way  of  His  holy  requi rings.  At  the  interment 
of  his  beloved  wife,  in  the  Sixth  month,  1823, 
he  was  engaged  in  vocal  supplication  ;  and  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  spoke  as  a  minister. 
In  allusion  to  this  solemn  and  important  work, 
after  desoribiog  the  fear  and  caution  with  which 
he  had  entered  upon  it^  he  says,  *'  The  weight 
and  sweetness  that  dfralt  on  my  mind  after 
this  surrender,  cannot  ()e  set  forth.  0 1  how 
it  rested  on  my  spirit  all  the  day  in  an  unutter- 
able manner  I  and  yet  such  freedom  of  spirit, 
— so  that  nothing  seemed  a  trial,  or  that  to 
which  I  was  unequal.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
how  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  my  mind  I  felt. 
O  1  it  was  a  heavenly  feeling,  and  nothing  short 
of  Him  that  is  in  heaven  could  give  it." 

He  was  acknowledged  a  minister  by  his 
Friends  in  Cornwall  iu  1825,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  married  to  J^iary  Moates,  and  re- 
moved to  Alton.  After  a  residence  of  three 
years  at  that  place,  he  settled  at  Croydon  ;  and 
in  1835  he  removed  to  Stoke  Newington, 
within  the  compass  of  this  Monthly  Meetinfi;, 
where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  the  course  of  the  before-mentioned 
period,  he  paid  several  religious  visits,  with  the 
unity  of  his  Friends;  and  in  one  of  these  jour- 
neys he  travelled  into  Scotland  as  far  aa  Aber- 
deen. 

He  had  been  from  his  youth  of  a  tender  con- 
stitution, and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
he  had  suffered  much  from  a  disease  in  his  knee, 
which  rendered  walking  or  other  active  exer- 
tion difficult  to  him.  He  was,  however,  very 
exemplary  in  his  efforts  to  attend  our  religious 
meetings ;  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  dedicated 
spirit  was  strengthening  to  many.  His  en- 
gagements in  the  line  of  ministry  amongst  n< 
were  not  frequent ;  but  he  was  at  times  led  to 
address  his  Friends  in  a  weighty  and  feeling 
manner :  endeavoring  to  turn  their  attention 
from  a  dependence  on  man,  and  from  all  that  in 
superficial  in  religion,  to  a  single  reliance  on 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  "  the  Minister 
of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true  tabernacle, 
which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man." 

Our  dear  Friend  was  remarkable  for  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  heart;  and  in  the  private 
walks  of  life  his  conduct  was  strikingly  circnm- 
spect^  and  his  conversation,  whilst  innocentlj 
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•heerfol,  was  instrootife,  being  Masooed  with 
gnee. 

NotwithstaDdiog  he  was,  in  the  ordcriog  of 
OBerriog  Widdoia,  much  eonfined  at  home  from 
bodily  infirmitj,  jet  his  oonoera  for  the  pros- 
peritj  of  oar  Society  remaioed  unabated ;  aod 
his  mind  was  actively  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  promote  the  epiritaal  weliare  of  its  members. 
With  this  object,  his  time  was  much  occupied 
Id  editing  a  series  of  publications,  selected  from 
the  writings  of  cor .  honored  predecessors  in 
religions  profession. 

Id  the  Eleventh  month,  1836,  he  paid  an  ao- 
eeptable  visit,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
families  of  Friends  at  Brighton;  and  in  the 
Eleventh  month,  1837,  he  felt  attracted  by  the 
same  precious  influence,  to  a  similar  engage- 
meot  in  his  own  particular  meeting  of  Stoke 
NewiogtoB.  After  going  through  nearly  half 
the  Camilies,  wherein  his  service  was  much  to 
the  comfort  of  his  friends,  finding  his  oonstitu- 
tion  increasingly  enfeebled,  he  returned  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  its  minute  granted  him  for 
thdt  purpose,  accompanying  it  with  a  letter, 
replete  with  the  expression  of  religious  concern, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted :  *  On  pro- 
ceeding io  the  weighty  engagement  before  me,  I 
may  acknowledge  that  although  no  wonderful  out- 
pouring of  Divine  Power  was  my  portion,  I  was 
mercifully  lavored,  during  the  few  days  that  I 
entered  upon  the  work,  with  such  a  sense  that 
the  Lord  preaerveth  the  simple  and  the  upright, 
that  it  was  as  my  meat  and  drink  to  be  thus 
among  my  friends ;  hard  things  were  made  very 
easy,  and  bitter  things  full  of  sweetness;  a 
gently  flowing  stream  of  heavenly  goodness  be- 
ing extended  in  every  hour  of  need,  though  in 
a  way  humiliating  to  the  creature,  and  ao  as 
nothing  of  the  flesh  could  glory. 

His  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  went  to 
Brighton ;  but  there  his  indisposition  increased, 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  Fifth  month;  he  was,  by 
medical  advice,  removed  to  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
after  which  he  survived  but  a  few  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th|  when  about  to 
retire  io  rest,  on  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
leaning  on  the  conch,  and  on  the  arm  of  his 
beloved  wife^  he  supplicated  thus;  '<0 1. gracious 
Father  i  if  it  please  Thee,  spare  us  to  each  other 
a  little  longer,  and  make  us  more  entirely  de- 
voted to  Thee,  and  thy  precious  cause  of  Truth 
in  the  earth;  ttevertheless  not  our  will,  O  Lord  I 
but  thine  be  done.'' 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  one  imm^ 
diately  preeeeding  his  decease,  he  uttered 
many  weighty  exprearions ;  amongst  whieh  were 
the  following;  <«The  Truth  shall  prcTaiL— 
Truth  shall  reign  over  all — ^None  that  trust  in 
the  Lord  shul  be  confounded;  but  they 
shall  be  as  Ho^nt  Zion,  which  cannot  be 
moved.  You  all  know  my  deeiie  to  be  pre- 
serToi  neai  the  Lord-*t9  be  atreugthened  and 


upheld  by  the  Lord ; — to  be  found  in  Him ; — 
this  is  the  way  of  peace. — I  trust  we  shall  be 
strengthened  and  animated  to  go  through  our 
day's  work ;  then  we  shall  find  meroy  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lord, — L^t  us  look  to  the  Lord 
for  strength,  at  all  timeS|  and  under  all  circum- 
stances.^' 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  day,  hii  voice  was 
lifled  up  in  a  constant  melody,  and  for  many 
hours  together,  like  a  song  of  praise ;  during 
which,  these  words  were  clearly  distinguished 
**OLordI — dear  Lord! — come. — I  bless  the 
Lord. — I  am  the  Lord's  for  ever. — Cleave  to 
Him,  0  I  cleave  to  Him, — love  Him  with  all 
your  heart."  The  name  of  Jesus  was  often  to 
be  heard,  and  the  word  HalieluJAh  was  fre- 
quently repeated. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month,  1838,  he  peacefully  passed 
away,  aged  forty- one  years,  a  minbter  about 
fifteen  years ;  and  is,  we  reverently  trust,  united 
to  the  redeemed  before  the  throne,  who  sing 
the  new  song,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  wisdom  and  riches, 
and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  bless* 
iDg."  • 

Oiven  forth  by  our  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
at  White  Hart  Court,  Oraceohurch  Street,  the 
10th  of  Tenth  month,  1838,  and  signed  by — 

\Here  follow  the  Mignaturei  o/men  and  women 
Friends.^ 

Read  and  approved  in  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  London  and  Middlesex,  held  in  London, 
this  25th  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1838,  and 
in  and  on  behalf  thereof  signed  by 

OxoaoE  SxAOET,  Clerk. 
Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Women's 
Quarterly  Meeting,  by 

Mabt  FORSTXB,  Clerk. 


THE  TS8TIM0NT  OF  THE  LORD's  FBIE8T8. 

My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and  peace ;' 
and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear  wherewith 
he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before  my  name. 
The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  iniquity 
was  not  found  in  his  lips ;  he  walked  with  me  • 
in  peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn  many  away 
from  iniquity.  For  the  priest's  lips  should 
keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law 
at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts. — ^Malachi  ii.  6,  6,  7. 


THE  POWER  or  TAITH. 

.  ST  r.  w.  ■• 
Men  tremble  at  new  theories,  new  views,  the 
spread  of  infidelity;  and  they  think  to  fortify 
themselves  against  these  bj  multiplying  the 
saaetities  which  they  reverenca.  But  all  this 
will  not  ^0.  Superstition  cannot  do  the  work 
of  faith,  and  give  refKwe  or  peace.    It  is  not  by. 
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mnltiplying  oeremoDiee, — it  is  not  by  spenlring 
of  holy  things  low,  with  bated  breath,-— ik  is 
not  by  iDtreoching  the  soul  behind  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  or  the  infallibility  of  the 
words  and  sentences  of  a  book, — it  is  not  by 
shutting  out  inquiry,  and  resenting  every  io- 
vestigation  as  profane^  that  you  can  arrest  the 
|)T0gres8  ef  infidelity.  Faith,  not  superstition, 
is  the  remedy.  There  is  a  grand  fearlessness 
in  Faith.  He  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  rev- 
erences the  Good,  the  True,  the  Holy — that  is, 
reVerenoes  God,  does  not  tremble  at  the  appa- 
rent success  of  attacks  upon  the  outworks  of 
his  faith.  They  may  shake  those  who  rested 
on  those  outworks ;  they  do  not  move  him 
whose  soul  reposes  on  the  Truth  itself.  He 
seeds  no  props  or  crutches  to  support  his  faith. 
He  does  not  need  to  multiply  the  objects  of  his 
awe,  in  order  to  keep  dreadful  doubt  away. 
Founded  on  a  rock,  Faith  can  afford  to  gase 
uudismayed'at  the  approaches  of  Infidelity. 


■  ■—  ■ 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  PBIYATS  LETTER. 

S.S.,  Md.,  8th  mo.  25th,  1866. 

,  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  two 
oommunioations  in  the  "  Intelligencer '^  of  this 
date,  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  disci- 
pline with  *<  those  of  our  members  who  have 
borne  arms,  or  otherwise  participated  in  warlike 
measures,"  that  I  am  induced  to  send  thee  the 
report  of  a.  committee  of  our  Monthly  Meeting 
upon  the  same  subject,  showing  a  similarity  of 
concern  and  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  Zion,  on  this  moBt  interesting 
and  important  I'estimony  of  our  religious 
Society.  If,  on  reading  it,  thou  shalt  think  anj^ 
good  would  arise  therefropi,  thou  art  at  liberty 
to  have  it  published  in  the  Intelligencer.  The 
effect  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  has 
been  Tery  telutary  in  our  meetings;  not  one 
feeling  was  estranged,  and  the  Testimony  ap- 
f  ean  to  be  held  in  higher  appreciation  by  many, 
who  had  not  pre?iousi|jf ,  as  they  stated,  had  the 
Bubjeot  so  fully  presented  to  their  eoneidera^ 
tioii.  B.  H» 

TO  THB  HkiM  wranias  of  Siurnr  SFanro  mowklt 

■■KTIIIO. 

.  The  eommittee  appointed  by  our  last  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
IAm  late  Yearly  Meeting,  in  relation  to  our  (eati- 
monies  against  war  and  military  Ber?ieee  hare 
embodied  what  they  desired  to  communicate  to 
you  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  address, 
io  which  they  affectionately  invifee  your  careful 
attention  and  deliberate  eoneideration  : 
'  When  the  early  Friends*— those  bright  suns 
of  the  mornings— were  gathered  to  form  a 
religious  association,  the  great  fundamental 
principle  from  which  their  yarions  important 
religious  Testimonies  sprung,  was  the  BiTine 
life  or  Spirit  of  God  in  their  Bonhi  lowing  out 


into  love,  kindness  and  charity  to  the  whole 
family  of  man.  This  holy  Spirit,  which  is  the 
wibdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  both 
illuminated  their  understand inprs  to  discern 
Truth,  and  imparted  to  them  ability  to  fulfil  ail 
its  requirements.  )t  led  them  into  the  strictest 
observance  of  moderation,  temperanoe,  justice, 
patience,  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  forti- 
tude, meicy,  love,  kindness,  charity,  truth, 
purity  and  holiness;  and  consequently  pre- 
served them  from  talebearing,  detraction,  war, 
strife,  contention,  slavery,  as  its  evils  became 
manifest,  and  all  kinds  of  oppression,  and  what- 
ever could  hurt  or  destroy. 

Joined  into  a  religions  Association  by  the 
bond  of  these  precious  and  noble  Chrlstiun 
principles  and  testimonies,  with  a  consequent 
concern  to  eifteod  mutual  care  over  each  other, 
and  to  help  bear  one  another's  burdens,  oertain 
rights  and  privilege's  became  attached  to  the 
individual  members,  9uch^ at^  that  the  poor 
should  have  all  needed  attention  and  assistance ; 
their  children  be  freely  educated  and  properly 
cared  for ;  any  members  in  difficulty  should 
receive  all  necessary  aid ;  and  those  who  remove 
from  one  branch  of  the  organisation  to  another, 
should  be  furnished  with  certificates,  which  en* 
titled  them  to  the  care,  kindness  and  attention , 
as  well  as  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  of  those 
among  whom  their  lots  might  be  east* 

In  a  travail  of  concern  for  their  offspring, 
these  outward  benefits  of  religious  association 
were  extended  to  them;  and  the  children  of 
Friends  were  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  membership,  which  were  called  '*  birth- 
rights,'' and  included  a  ckim  and  demand  on 
society  for  every  thing  they  needed  whieh  the 
parent  was  unable  to  bestow ;  to  ihat^  in  caae 
the  parents  were  deceased  or  peconiarily  un« 
able,  the  children,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
were  to  be  carefully  and  liberally  provided  for, 
bo  educated/ taught  a  trade,  or  some  ocoupation 
by  which  they  oould  earn  an  honest  livelihood  ; 
and  all  Friends'  children  to  have  the  mantle  of 
the  Society  thrown  aroand  them  for  their  help, 
preservation  and  protection,  bodily  and  spirito- 
aily,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  older 
members. 

While  all  the  members  of  the  Aasooiation 
were  actuated  by  the  precious  influence  which 
first  drew  them  together — the  overflowing  of 
the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  the  light  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  obeyed  in  humility 
and  meekness— nothing  further  was  needed  lor 
the  health,  gorernment  and  support  of  the 
organisation.  They  felt  that  <*  one  was  their 
Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  they  were  breth- 
ren,'' dwelling  in  obedience  to  His  manifested 
will,  in  harmony,  peace  and  love. 

But  all ''  birth-right  members ''  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  experienced  a  re-generation  of 
heart;  and  aoae  others  might  not  hare  koown 
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this  great  work  to  be  fulUf  aoooraprisbed  io 
themselveflyor  might  have  experieaoed  a  subse- 
qaeot  faliiog  away  therefrom,  io  cooseqaeooe 
ef  which  a  code  of  disoipliae  was  deemed 
Deoessary  as  ao  outward  law,  to  the  roles  of 
which  the  members  who  are  admitted  to  the 
rights  aod  privileges  of  the  Society  were  ex- 
pected to  COD  form,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that 
it  woald  be  a  protectiog  hed^^e  about  them,  and 
ttUimately  prove  as  a  school  master  lead  log  to 
Christ.  Among  the  most  important  testimonies 
to  which  practical  conformity  was  expected  to  be 
observed  was  that  against  war^  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  and  in  every  feature,  is  directly  opposed 
Io  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  pro- 
feasion,  which  breathes  <*  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest :  on  earth,  peace :  good  will  to  men." 
£very  things  therefore,  which,  in  any  manner 
tended  to  promote,  encourage  or  uphold  war, 
-  has,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Society,  been 
earnestly  and  affectronately  rem ons trotted  against 
as  being  detrimental  to  the  highest  spiritual 
interests  of  the  members,  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  precepts  and  commands  of  the  holy 
Jesus. 

Now,  we  are  the  inheritors  of  the  labors,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  purchases  ma'^e  by  the  blood 
of  many  of  our  worthy  and  faithful  ancestors 
and  predecessors.  And  we  trust  the  same 
views  and  feelings  that  animated  our  early 
Friends  upon  this  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant subject,  are  atill  the  concern  of  Society,  if 
not  fully  participated  io  by  all  the  members. 
Io  evidence  of  this,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  address,  to  its  members,  issued 
by  the  Meeting  for  Suffering^*,  which  represents 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  under  a  deep  re- 
ligious concern  upon  the  subject,  in  the  Ninth 
month,  1861. 

"  Let  all  [our  members]  be  vigilant  in  the 
mainteioaaoe  of  our  peaceable  principles,  not 
ooly  by  avoiding  any  practical  participation  in 
whatever  is  contrary  thereto,  but  by  preserviog 
our  hearts,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love  to  the 
whole  famify  of  men.  All  are  our  brethren, 
the  children  of  one  common  Parent,  whom  we 
are  allowed  the  great  privilege  of  addressing  as 
Father ;  and  if  We  truly  love  Him,  as  we  are 
eommanded  to  ^o^  <  with  all  our  heart,  with  all 
aoaJ,  and  with  all  our  might,'  we  will  necessar- 
ily love  aU  His  children^  and  be  able  to  ascribe 
*  Olory  to  Him  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men.' 

''  Let  us  keep  ever  in  mind  that  the  practical 
ground- vfork  of  our  profession — the  specialil^ 
ID  the  operation  of  our  religions  principles,  is 
love,  universal  love,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  all 
men.  With  this  as  the  foundation  principle,  if 
it  is  only  preserved  in  healthful  activity,  as- we 
greatly  desire  it  may  be  in  all,  (our  members), 
there  can  be  no  party  feeling,  no  strife,  no  con- 
tention, no  cruelty,  no  oppression,  no  unkiod- 


ness  of  any  kind, '  nothing  that  can  hurt  or  de« 
stroy.' 

'*  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  good,  quiet,  peacdable  citizens,  under 
whatever  civil  government  is  ^tablished  over 
tts  ;  obeying,  cheerfully  and  faithfully  all  laws 
with  which  we  can  conscientiously  comply ; 
and  when  we  cannot,  consistently  with  what  we 
sinoerely  believe  to  be  our  duty  to  our  God, 
obey  any  laws  that  may  be  passed,  never,  in  any 
way,  clanlestinely  evade  or  actively  oppose 
them,  but  meekly  and  patiently  submit  to 
whatever  penalty  may  be  imposed  for  non  com- 
pliance therewith,  even  unto  death — the  laws  of 
God  being  fearlessly  held  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  man. 

<<  This  state  of  willingness  to  suffer  all  thingp 
patiently,  for  Christ's  sake,  which  is  the  highest 
Christian  attainment,  cannot  be  gained  in  our 
own  wills  and  maintained  in  our  own  strength, 
but  most  be  the  work  of  deep  prostration  of 
soul  and  dedii^atipn  of  heart  to  God,  who,  in  his 
adorable  love  and  mercy,  will  then  empower  the 
heart  in  strict  sincerity  to  say,  *  Not  my  will,  but 
thine,  0  God  !  in  all  things,  be  done.'  To  this 
happy  and  elevated  condition  of  mio^  we  greatly 
desire  all  our  members  to  attain.  Then  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  stand  firm  in  our  innocencj 
and  Christian  dignity,  feeling  no  fear  of  what 
man  can  do  to  ui«,  but  fully  assured  that  He  that 
is  with  us,  is  greater  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.^ 

**  Our  religious  testimony,  upon  which  is 
based  our  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  lives  of  our  fellow- creatures,  arises  from  no 
disposition  to  be  disobedient  or  disi  lyal  to  thoee 
in  authority,  nor  from  any  fear  of  death  or  per- 
sonal suffering — far  from  it ;  but  from  a  foar  of 
offending  our  God,  whose  express  commands  we 
feel  that  wo  should  thereby  break.  *  God  is 
love,'  and  we  believe  it  is  His  express  command 
and  will  that  all  his  rational  ohildreo'should  con** 
tinually  dwell  in  love ;  and  so  hr  from  doing 
any  thing  that  might  injure,  maim  or  kill  a 
fellow- creature,  that  we  should  love  even  our 
enemies,  and,  if  need  be,  pour  in  the  oil  and 
wine  to  soothe  and  heal  those  whose  feelings 
might  be  hoseile  to  us.  The  command  of  Christ, 
which,  as  His  followers,  we  should  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  obey,  is  '  Love  your  ene- 
mies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  you  aod  persecute  you.' 

'<  Whilst,  for  fear  of  offending  the  great 
Author  of  our  being,  we  thus  cannot  take  up 
arms  against  our  fellow-oreatures,  let  us  be 
mild,  meek  and  patient  towards  any  who  may 
urge  us  thereto ;  and,  if  they  should  even  abuse 
us  and  induce  personal  suffering,  still,  in  the 
conscious  innocency  of  our  hearts,  and  integrity 
of  purpose,  let  our  prayers  be,  *  Father,  forgive 
them,  they  no  not  what  they  do.' 

<<  The  testimony  of   our  religious  Society 
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against  war,  and  every  thing  aonneoted  there* 
with  is  co-eval  with  its  existence  as  a  religious 
association,  and  has  been  steadily  maintained  at 
all  times  and«nnder  all  goyernmenta  wherever 
.the  Society  has  existed ;  and,  although  in 
periods  of  excitement  some  of  our  members 
have  occasionally  forsaken  our  peaceable  princi- 

Sles  and  engaged  in  military  strife,  such  oon- 
uct  has  invariably  been  testified  against  by 
the  Society,  and  its  authors  regarded  as  not  in 
religious  fellowship  with  us.  And  we  therefore 
most  earnestly  and  affectionately  caution  all 
our  members,  and  especially  the  precious  young 
men,  to  take  no  part  wbatever  on  either  side  in 
the  deplorable  strife  which  now  so  unhappily 
exists,  nor  be  drawn  away  into  a  violation  of 
this,  our  ancient  and  important  Christian  testi- 
mony, by  any  appearance  and  pretext,  however 
plausible;  but  endeavor  to  abide  firmly  and 
constantly  under  the  feeling  of  universal  love, 
and  at  peace  with  all  men ;  so  shall  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High  rest  upon  us,  and  we  shall  be 
acooao ted  worthy  when  done  with  time  here,  be 
this  sooner  or  later — be  it  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  or  as  martyrs  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
have  our  names  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of 
Life  and  to  be  received  with  the  faithful  of  all 
ages,  '  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
First-Born,'  into  the  mansions  of  eternal  rest 
and  peace/' 

Now,  a  religious  organization,  in  return  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  it  confers,  has  a  claim 
on  its  members  for  their  ovservance  of  its  dis- 
ciplinary requirements.  In  the  year  1862,  our 
Yearly  Meeting  issued  the  following  Minute, 
which  seems  particulaily  appropriate  to   the 

))re8cnt  occasion,  both  in  this  respect  and  in  re- 
atiou  to  the  mode  of  treating  with  those  who 
bil  to  conform  thereto : 

*'  A  reuQ^ed  and  deep  concern  was  felt,  thnt, 
in  the  administration  of  OUT  Discipline,  Monthly 
Meetings  and  their  officers,  may  humbly  and 
diligently  seek  for  Divine  direction  and  aid, 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  charity,  and 
restoring  love,  in  their  proceedings  towards 
tiiose  who  deviate  from  our  order,  remember- 
ing tbac  it  is  the  healfh/eh  condition  of  the  heart 
and  the  eternal  interests  of  the  soul  which  are 
the  great  objects  of  labor  and  care  of  a  religious 
organisation  over  its  constituent  members. 
Also,  while  we  feel  this  tender  care  and  con- 
cern, that  the  Discipline  may  be  administered 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  nature 
of  which  is  to  produce  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men^  and  to  seek  the  restoration  and 
true  welfare  of  any  who  may  unhappily  stray 
iVom  the  path  of  rectitude,  it  is  most  affection' 
ateltf  and  earnestly  urged  upon  all  our  members, 
that  they  exercise  continued  vigilance,  par- 
ticularly in  this  time  of  unusual  temptation 
and  trial,  to  give  no  cause  of  uneasiness  or  com- 
plaint; but  to  be  good  examples  of  uprightness 


and  integrity,  and  to  observe  a  most  scrupulous 
watchfulness  to  avoid  every  infraction  of  the 
clear  provisions  of  our  Discipline.  By  this 
means,  and  this  alone,  can  Friends,  as  an 
organized  body,  remain  a  harmonious,  con- 
sistent and  united  people.  Even  in  a  case  where 
a  member  might  not  clearly  aee  the  propriety  of 
some  provision  of  our  Discipline,  the  observance 
of  it  would  still  be  a  small  sacrifice  in  return  for 
the  many  rights  and  privileges  he  enjoys  from 
his  membership.  Tbo  exemption  from  taking 
oaths,  to  those  who  regard  this  aa  against  the 
command  of  the  Divine  Master — the  having 
of  a  place,  as  of  rights  at  which  to  assemble 
with  others  for  Divine  worship  and  to  bury  his 
dead — in  ease  of  his  removal  to  another  neigh- 
borhood, his  immediate  admission  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  resident  members  at  any 
meeting  to  which  he  takes  a  oertlfitate — the 
home  he  has  in  any  Friend's  family,  wherever  * 
his  lot  may  be  cast ;  and  in  case  he  should  un- 
happily be  overtaken  with  helplessness  and 
poverty,  the  security  he  possesses  of  all  needed 
assistance  and  affectionate  eare,  as  well  as  the 
education  of  his  children  by  the  Society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  are  rights  and  privilege*^ 
for  which  the  sacrifice  of  a  littlo  convenience 
and  individual  opinion,  where  no  principle 
(against  it)  is  involved,  may  well  and  justly  be 
made  to  the  religious  organization  which  confers 
them." 

Still,  under  a  deep  religious  exercise  and  eon* 
cern  for  the  tender  oare. protection  and  welfare  of 
its  members,  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  an  unusually  large  commit- 
tee, issued  the  following  Minute  and  directions 
for  the  observance  of  its  constituent  Monthly 
Meetings  : 

'<  During  the  dreadful  civil  war  through 
which  the  nation  has  just  parsed,  the  members 
of  our  Society  have  been  subjected  to  a  severe 
test  of  their  peaceable  priociphs,  and  some,  we 
fear,  have  forgotten  their  allegiance  to  that 
higher  Power,  to  whom  we  owe  unr^rved 
obedience. 

'*  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  eir- 
cumstances  in  which  Friends  (of  this  Yearly 
Meeting)  have  been  placed,  we  recommeildy 
that  in  regard  to  past  offences  in  the  violatioii 
of  our  testimonies  against  war  and  military 
services,  a  lenient  course  should  be  pursued." 
The  Yearly  Meeting:  therefore  directs  ** Monthly 
Meetings  to  appoint  committees  of  judicious 
Friends,  to  whom  voluntary  acknowlfdgemeDta 
may  be  made ;  and  when  such  verbal  acknowl- 
edgments are  satisfactory  to  the  committee, they 
may  be  accepted,  without  recording  the  names 
of  the  individuals  to  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

'*  Voluntary  acknowledgments  may  also  be 
made  in  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  accepted^ 
if  satisfactory,  without  recording  the  names  of 
the  parties.  . 
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^*  Id  cases  where  the  labors  of  the  committee 
tre  ineffeetaaly  the  names  of  the  indiTiduals 
•boold  be  raported  to  the  Monthly  Meetings. 

''  In  regard  to  the  parcbase  and  holdiog  of 
goyernment  bonds,  and  tbe  payment  of  certain 
taxes,  by  some  called  war  taxes,  there  appears 
to  be  a  difference  of  sentiment  among  Friends, 
and  we  recommend  that  each  individnal  be 
left,  in  these  matters,  to  follovr  his  own  religions 
convictions,  trusting  that  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  conscience  may  be  observed,  and 
that  Fiiends  will  be  charitable  in  judging  of 
the  conduct  of  others. 

*<  The  bearing  of  arms,  the  practice  of  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  tfie  paying  of  money  in  lieu 
of  personal  services,  we  regard  as  violations  of 
uor  testimony  against  war ;  and  those  of  our 
members  who  deviate  in  either  of  these  par- 
tienlars  are  to  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  and,  if 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  error 
they  are  to  be  disowned.'' 

Now,  in  pursuance  of  the  fore|^ing  directions 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  our  Monthly  Meeting  has 
appointed  us  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  these  views 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  particularly  where  it 
further  earnestly  encourages  Monthly  Meetings, 
while  they  give  *^  evidence  of  a  desire  to  be  ten- 1 
der  towards  all  who  have  been  drawn  to  violate 
OUT  testimonies  against  war,  to  he  Estill]  faithful 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  sublime  principles 
and  testimonies  in  favor  of  universal  peace  and 
love." 

It  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  committeee  to  make  search  or  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  members 
of  our  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  particulars 
alluded  to ;  and  we  have  not  the  information  in 
our  possession.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  to  perform  faithfully  the  duty 
placed  upon  us  by  tbe  Monthly  Meeting. 
After  mature  and  deep  deliberation,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  could  best  be 
done,  by  having  a  personal  interview,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  all  the  male  members  of  our 
Monthly  Meeeting,  who  are  of  sufficient  age,  in 
a  feeling  of  kindness  and  affection,  and  present- 
ing the  foregoing  views  and  facts  to  them. 
T/ww,  if  they  can  feel  and  acknowledge  a  unity 
with  their  general  import;  a  regard  for  the  char- 
acteristic and  important  testimony  of  our  relig'ous 
Society  agaiost  war,  with  a  desire  toconform  their 
future  lives  thereto  and  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  peace  and  love,  and  a  regret  for  the  ciroum- 
stances  that  have  led  to  any  infringement  or 
violation  of  our  Discipline,  so  far  as  these,  may 
have  occurred  with  any;  all  of  which,  we  hope 
and  trust,  our  members  can  conscientiously 
and  willingly  do,  it  appears  to  be  the  extent  to 
which  the  labors  of  the  Committee  are  required 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings. 

It  b  not  pretended;  that  the  Committee  lay 


claim  to  any  superiority  over  their  fellow  members 
We  trust  we  are  brethren,  and  disposed,  you  as 
well  as  we,  to  fulfil  the  offices  of  brethren,  by 
watching  over  one  another  for  good,  strength- 
ening and  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  weak, 
and  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  organization  of 
our  beloved  Society.  It  was  with  no  small  re- 
luctance we  accepted  our  present  appointment. 
We  foresaw  it  would  impose  upon  us  arduous  and 
unprecedented  duties.  But,  in  obedience  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  labor 
had  to  be  performed  by  9ome  of  our  members, 
and,  as  we  were  selected,  we  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  the  service.  And  it  is  our 
abiding  desire  and  concern,  that  through  Divine 
favor,  we  may  be  led  to  do  no  harm  in  our 
present  engagement,  but,  in  true  Gospel  love, 
to  invite  all  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  will  gather  and  preserve 
from  all  war,  strife,  and  contention,  and  every 
other  evil,  and  into  love,  kindness  and  charity, 
in  which  all  will  labor  **  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit,  in  the  Bond  of  Peace.'' 

Signed, 
Benj'n  Hallowell,"^        Committee 
Edward  Thomas,       i>  of  the 

Henrt  Stabler,       j  MonMif  Meeting, 

Sandt  Sprxvo,  Md.,  1  mo.  14th,  1866. 

The  Committee  reported  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Second  month,  last,  that  they 
believed  they  had  been  enabled  to  accomplish, 
satisfactorily,  all  that  was  contemplated  by  their 
appointment,  having  had  a  personal  interview 
with  all  the  male  members  who  were  of  sufficient 
age,  except,  perhaps,  some  three  or  four  of  the 
oldest,  in  regard  to  whom  there  appeared  to  be' 
no  occasion,  during  which  the  preceding  ad- 
dress was  deliberately  read,  which  was  favora- 
bly received,  and  its  import  united  with  in  all 
cases,  so  that  no/eeling  was  estranged,  but  all 
our  members  seeme'd  drawn  closer  together  in 
the  kindness  and  affection  of  a  common  brother- 
hood by  the  care  and  conceru  of  the  Meeting 
for  their  welfare. 


Var  Friendt*  Intelllgenear. 
TO  PARENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

I  feel  willing  to-  ease  my  mind  of  a  burden 
that  has  long  rested  upon  it,  on  the  subject  of 
the  guarded  education  of  the  youth.  I  desire 
that  when  the  solemn  inquiry  is  made,  *'  What 
has  become  of  those  tender  lambs  committed  to 
thy  care  3"  we  may  each  answer,  I  have  done 
the  best  in  my  power  to  keep  them  from  harm. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  mothers 
would  take  but  half  the  time  in  teaching  theit 
young  children  themselves,  that  they  now  take 
to  dress  and  fit  them  for  school,  they  would  im- 
prove nearly  as  fast  as '  they  do  in  the  present 
manner.  The  children  would  thus  be  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  tenderest  of  teachers — a 
pious  mother.    Who  oan  estimate  the  blesauig 
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of  ft  religioas  father  and  motber  f  Surely,  of 
earthly  biessiDgs,  it  is  the  greatest. 

The  aspiratioDS  of  my  seal  are,  that  we  may 
80  live  that  in  the  end  we  may  receive  the  joy- 
ful welcome,  enter  into  the  maDstona  of  blisp 
in  the  presence  of  thy  Lord  ;  and  that  the  ten- 
der lambs  may  be  preserved  from  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  the  vain  and  fleeting  things 
of  time.  I  believe,  if  there  is  not  more  seal  for 
the  cause  of  Truth  manifested,  this  nation  will 
be  flooded  with,  and  ruled  over  by  wickedness, 
and  the  just  judgments  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  us  for  disobedience.  Uh  may  these 
things  be  laid  to  heart,  for  great  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  of  the  present  generation. 

That  we  may  close  in  with  redeeming  love, 
whilst  our  day  of  visitation  lasts,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  your  friend,         Ferris  Powbll, 

Bernharda  Bay,  O^nge  Co.,  8  mo.  3d,  1866. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  8,  1866. 

Society  for  tdb  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
TO  Animals. — The  New  York  Daily  Tribune 
of  Eighth  month  3d,  gives  a  leogthy  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  estabiishmeDt,  in  that 
(ity,  of  the  *'  Aroerioan  Society  fur  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals.''  It  appears  from 
the  account,  that  a  similar  society  has,  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  been  in  existenee  in  Eogland, 
and  that  great  success  has  attended  its  action, 
ie»ulting  in  the  enactment  of  statutes  by  the 
British  Legislature,  relative  to  the  treatment' of 
animals.  The  influence  of  this  association  has 
gradually  extended  over  other  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  similar  societies  h|f  e  been  formed  in 
France,  Pmssia,  Russia,  all  over  Germany,  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  we  can  readily  believe 
that  wherever  such  a  remonstranoe  against  cru- 
elty and  oppression  is  nuaed,  the  effect  will  be 
beneficial. 

As  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  to  the  brute 
creation,  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
aelf-interest  alone  would  induce  us  to  treat  them 
with  kindness  and  consideration ;  but  facts  do 
not  always  sustain  this  inference.  Some  even, 
who  are  benevolently  inclined,  are  less  thought- 
ful and  careful  of  the  dumb,  patient  oreatures, 
who  labor  and  suffer,  for  their  advantage,  than 
the  principles  of  justice  and  meroj  would  en- 
force. There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  oppressed  and  needlessly  made  to  suffer, 
that,  until  the  attention  is  turned  to  the  subject, 
ind  the  mind  oomes  to  regard  theipa  aa  a  part  of 


the  economy  of  Providence,  placed  by  oiream- 
tances  under  our  control,  and  for  whose  eovi* 
forti^nd  happinesa  we  are  responsible,  we  oaii« 
not  exercise  proper  consideration.  Not  only  bj 
flagrant  acts  of  craelty,  which  receive  the  con- 
demnation of  all  humane  persons,  are  these  dumb 
creatures  mad^  to  suffer,  but  often  those  who 
are  kindly  disposed  toward  them,  from  thought- 
lessness, or  a  desire  to  accommodate  their  human 
friends,  impose  grievous  burdens  upon  them,  by 
loading  vehicles  to  their  full  capacity,  and  ma- 
king one  horse  do  the  dniy  of  two,  forgetful 
that  such  generosity  is  exercised  at  the  expense 
of  a  poor  brute,  who,  if  he  could  speak  for  him- 
self, would  surely  remonstrate. 

*'  When  we  love  the  Lord  with  all  our  hVartSy 
and  his  creatures  in  his  love,  we  are  then  pre- 
served in  tenderness,  both  toward  mankind  and 
the  animal  creaffon,"  said  the  meek  and  exem- 
plary John  Woolman.  Again  he  records  the 
same  idea  in  the  following  langni^e :  ^*  He, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works, 
hath  placed  a  principle  in  every  mind,  which 

incites  to  exercise  goodness  towards  every  living 

• 

creature )  and  this  being  singly  attended  to, 
people  become  tender-hearted  and  sympathiEing; 
but  being  frequently  and  totally  rejected,  the 
mind  becomes  bhuc  up  in  a  contrary  di^podition. 
We  are  told  in  Scripture  that '  a  righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,'  and  the  Holy 
Jesus,  when  enumerating  the  different  states 
which  would  receive  the  Divine  approval,  im- 
pressively declares,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful^ 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' " 

The  society,  to  which  we  have  alluded  ahovey 
was  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  and  the  amount  of  good  already  ichieved 
has  proved  the  necessity  for  its  existence.  The 
mode  of  operation  is  that  pursued  in  England ; 
to  circulate  tracts  and  circulars  among  persons 
intrusted  with  the  care  and  handling  of  |ni- 
mals ;  the  introduction  into  schools,  by  boeka  or 
otherwise,  of  prinoiples  of  humanity,  oalcukted 
to  impress  t)ie  rising  generation,  frequent  ap* 
peals  to  the  public  through  the  press,  and  the 
vigorous  oo-operation  of  the  police  department. 

It  was  probably,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  this 
society,  that  the  New  York  Legislature,  at  its 
session  of  1866,  passed  several  acts  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals,  of  which  the  toV 
lowing  are  some  of  the  leading  features : 
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^  Every  person  who  shall,  by  his  act  or  ne- 
glect, malieioasly  kill,  maim,  wound,  in j are, 
torture  or  craelly  beat,  any  horse,  mnle,  oz,  cat- 
tle, feheep  or  other  animal  belonging  to  himself, 
or  another,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanoT,  and  upon  conviction,  punished  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  botfa.'^ 

The  ''  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  animals  for  human  food,"  provides,  '^  No  rail- 
road company  shall,  in  transporting  cattle, 
sheep  or  swine,  confine  them  in  ears  for  a  longer 
period  than  twentj-four  consecutive  hours, 
without  unloading  for  rest,  water  and  food,  and 
for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  consecutive  hours, 
and  shall  not  receive  or  replead  any  such  animals 
from  another  railroad,  that  have  not  been  rested 
at  least  ten  consecutive  hours  preceding  such 
loading,  and  been  watered  and  fed  within  the 
time.  The  penalty  for  every  violation  is  {100." 
The  board  of  health  has  issued  regulations, 
'*  That  no  cattle  shall  be  placed  or  carried  while 
bound  or  tied  by  their  legs,  or  bound  down  by 
tbeir  neck,  in  any  vehicle,  in  any  city  or  village 
of  said  district ;  but  shall  be  allowed  freely  to 
stand  in  auzh  vehicle  when  transported,  or 
while  being  therein."  In  regard  to  the  labors 
of  this  association,  the  Tribune  says : 

''  Many  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  our 
benevolent  society's  authority  are  still   to  be 
found  in  our  markets,  although  the  evil  has  al- 
ready    been    mitigated   in   a  great    measure. 
Batcher's  cares  are  still  to  be  seen  crammed 
with  numbers  of  hot,  steaming,  live  calves  and 
•he^p,  tied  by  the  feet  and  tumbled  carelessly 
in,  one  on  top  of  another,  tbeir  large,  sweet 
eyes  and  docile  countenances  written  over  with 
that  expression  of  patient  agony  which  painfully 
baants  the  benevolent  witness  for  hours  after- 
ward.   One  would  think  that  if  we  must  have 
the  lives  of  these  innocent  and  beautiful  crea- 
tures for  our  sustenance,  we  should  take  them 
ms  painlessly  as  possible,  and  in  some  measure 
disguise  to  the  poor  brutes  the  shambles  where 
they  must  die,  instead  of  leading  them  wretched 
and  reeking  to  the  block.     The  chickens  and 
other  poultry  have  also,  in  another  rospect,  a 
elaim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  benevolent 
The  customary  manner  of  carrying  them  from 
market — grasping  the  legs,  with  the  headd  hang, 
ing  down — is  thoughtlessly  cruel.     In  this  po- 
sition, they,  of  ooofse,  experience  the  same  rush 


of  blood  in  the  head  which  would  happen  to  a 
human  being,  under  similar  circumetances ;  but 
far  more  protracted  suffering,  inasmuch  as  the 
fowls,  from  their  length  and  flezibilitj  of  neck, 
are  enabled  to  partially  lift  their  heads,  and 
thus  prolong  their  own  pain.'' 

The  humane  oversight  of  this  society  is  exer« 
cised  on  behalf  of  dogs,  rabbits,  squirrels,  birds, 
fishes,  lobsters  and  every  animal  with  which 
man  comes  in  contact. 


In  looking  over  an  old  volume  of  the  InieUi- 
gencer,  we  find  part  of  the  testimony  of  Grace 
Church  Street  Meeting,  in  reference  to  John 
Barclay.  From  some  cause,  not  remembered, 
the  latter  part,  equally  interesting,  appears  to 
have  been  omitted.  We,  therefore,  as  an  in* 
troduction  to  future  extracts,  which  we  propose 
making,  give  the  whole  as  the  leading  article  in 
the  number  of  this  week. 


The  extract  from  a  private  letter  will  intro- 
duce to  our  readers  an  address  of  Sandy  Spring 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  we  trust  that  the  writer 
will  excuse  our  using  it  without  first  asking  the 
liberty. — Eds. 

DiiD,  GO  the  lOtb  uU.,  Noaais  P.,  infant  boo  of 
Ellwood  and  Mur^  Rulon,  ni^ed  5  months  and  14 
days.     A  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

— — ^-^>^— ^ 

The  Treaeorer  of  Friend'a  Asi^ociation  for  the  Aid 
and  ElerAtion  of  the  Freedmep,  has  received  eince 
last  report, — 

From  City  Con^ribations,  .  •  .  $50.00 
<(  Rachel  Hdines,  Fallston,  Md.,  .  2^.00 
«      Friends  at  Medford,  N.  J.,       .        .         5.00 

$80.00 
Henry  M.  Laing,  Treaturtr, 
Phua.,  8th  mo.  3l8t,  1866. 


<<  When  the  Divine  Jud^  shall  aunimon  us 
to  appear  before  our  oonscienoe  at  the  end  of 
our  brief  journey  here  below,  our  modesty,  our 
weakness,  will  not  be  an  ezcuae  for  our  inaction. 
It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  reply, '  we  were  nothingi 
we  oould  do  nothing,  we  were  but  as  a  grain  of 
sand/  He  will  say,  '  I  placed  before  you,  ia 
your  day,  the  two  scales  of  a  beam,  by  whicfi 
the  destiny  of  the  human  raee  was  weighed;  in 
the  one  was  good,  and  in  the  other  was  evil. 
You  were  but  a  grain  of  sand,  no  doubt ;'  but 
who  told  you  that  that  grain  of  sand  would  not 
have  caused  the  balance  to  incline  on  my  side  t 
Ton  have  intelligenoe  to  see,  a  conscience  to 
decide,  and  you  should  have  placed  this  grain 
of  sand  in  one  or  the  other.  You  did  neither. 
Let  the  wind  drift  it  away  j  it  has  not  been  of 
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any  use  to  you  or  your  brethern.'  ^'^^Lamar- 
tme.  * 


9m 


REFLECTIONS   ON   EXODUS  III:  14. 

BY   BI8B0P   BBTERIDQB. 

When  the  Lord  speaks  of  binQself  with  regard 
to  His  people,  He  saith — I  AM.  He  doth  not 
say  I  am  their  Light,  their  Life,  their  Guide, 
their  Strength,  their  Tower ;  but  only,  I  AM. 
He  sets  His  hand,  as  it  were,  to  a  blank,  that 
His  people  way  write  under  it  what  they  please, 
that  is  for  their  good.  As  if  He  should  say, 
are  they  weuk  ?  I  am  Strength.  Are  thfy  in 
trouble?  lam  comfort.  Are  tbey  poor?  1 
am  riches.  Are  they  sick?  I  am  health. 
Are  they  dying  ¥  lam  life.  Have  they  noth- 
ing? I  am  all  things.  I  am  Justice  and  Mer- 
cy ;  lam  Grace  and  Goodness;  I  am  Glory, 
Beauty,  Holiness,  Perfection,  All-Sufficiency, 
Eternity,  Jehovah — I  am  whatsoever  issuita* 
ble  to  their  nature,  or  convenient  for  them  in 
their  several  conditions.  Whatsoever  is  good 
and  needful  to  make  them  happy,  that  I  am. 
So  that,  in  short,  God  here  represents  Himself 
unto  us  as  one  universal  Good,  and  leaves  us  to 
make  the  application  to  ourselves,  according  to 
our  several  wants,  capacities  and  desires,  by 
saying  only  in  general,  I  AM.— i>/i/fcrt  /or 
letterSf  {MUctUanewu^  No.  46;  Dublin  Tract 
Repositorif, 
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THE   SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 
(Contlnned  from  page  407.) 

Mucli  as  I  think  the  Sunday  School  capable 
of  accomplishing,  there  grows  in  me  the  convic- 
tion that  it  has  had  a  direct  ai.d  largely  *inju- 
jurioua  effect  upon  religious  training  in  our 
homes,  and,  from  being  a  supplement,  has  ended 
in  supplanting  the  teaching  of  home. 

The  home  should  be  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
cbild.  It  used  to  be  so ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  since  the  prevalence  of  this  institution, 
there  has  been  a  marked  decay  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  home, — even  very  conscientious 
and  careful  parents  delegating  this  task.  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Sunday  school  ever 
departed  from  its  original  mission  to  the  poor, 
the  ignorant  and  degraded.  It  has  a  work  and 
a  place  among  them  ;  it  supplies  what  they 
could  not  otherwif^e  obtain.  It  is  not  so  with 
us.  We  are  capable  of  teaching  our  children — 
any  one  of  us.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
ought  not  to  allow  any  other  to  do  for  ns  ;  that 
ia  one  of  the  things  for  which  Sunday  was  giv. 
en  to  the  home ;  virtually,  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  engaged  to  do  when  God  intrusted  to 
oar  keeping  the  immortal  spirits  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  through  all  discouragement,  defeat 
and  failure,  we  are  to  toil  at  it,  till,  by  experi- 
ment and  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  arrived 
ftt  the  ability  to  meet  and  diboharge  oar  obliga 
tion. 


Above  and  before  all  others  ought  the  parent 
to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  child.  In  the 
days  before  the  Sunday  school  it  was  so.  There 
was  a  general  catechizing  now  and  then  by  the 
minister,  but  the  work  was  done  in  the  home, 
and  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  it, 
knows  that  we  of  the  present  generation  are 
much  better  versed  in  Scripture,  in  doctrine  and 
duty,  than  are  they  of  the  rising  generation. 
And  yet  we  had  no  advantage  of  Sunday 
schools, — no  teachers,  no. libraries,  no  general 
lessons, — but  only  the  humble  efforts,  often  of 
bumble  parents,  teaching  from  the  one  book, 
and  enforcing,  by  example,  what  they  taught. 

The  best,  the  truest,  the  deepest  lessons  we 
have  learned  have  been  from  the  simple,  but 
earnest  teachings  of  our  homes.     The  fault  of 
to-day's  degeneracy  lies  with  our  homes;  not 
that  they  have  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose 
given  up  their  duty ;  but,  finding  the  Sunday 
school  recognized,  and  the  custom  of  sending 
children  establibhed,  unconsciously  they  have 
surrendered  a  duty  they  ought  sacredly  to  have 
kept     Go  through  the   Sunday  Echools  and 
question  the  classes,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  universal  ignorance  of  things  which  ought 
to  have  been  taught  by  mothers  in  the  nursery. 
Go  into  homes,  and  you  will  find  parents  satis- 
fied with  seeing  that  the  lessons  are  got, — not 
all  doing  even  that, — while  about  the  lesson  or 
about  any  serious  topic  there  is  no  conversatioa 
and  no  interest.     The  Bible  is  a  settled  book  in 
our  homes, — a  nhow  book  merely,  sometimes, — 
and  ail  the  religious  knowledge  the  cbild  re- 
ceives comes  from  the  Sunday  school,  Irom  a 
teacher  oftentimes  wholly  inadequate   to   the 
task  ]  or,  however  adequate  to  the  mere  work 
of  instruction,  never  able  to  take  the  place  or 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  parent.     I  know  there 
is  a  semblance  of  treason  in  this;  but  while  I 
own  all  the  Sunday  school  has  done,  and  see 
more  that  it  may  do,  I  believe  it  has,  unwitting- 
ly, inflicted  an  injury  upon  our  homes ;   nor  do 
I  see  any  good  reason  for  supposing  they  will 
return  to  their  duty  so  long  as  the  Sifnday  school 
shall  occupy  the  position,  and  offer  to  do  the 
work  that  it  does.     If  I  should  carry  out  my 
idea,  instead  of  the  Sunday  school  as  it  is,  I 
would  have  a  children  service,  and  leave  the  di- 
rect teaching  of  the  day  to  the  homes.     Per- 
haps this  will  be  when  homes  are  what  they 
should  be. 

The  instruction  of  the  liome  should  not  be 
merely  formal,  from  the  book,  nor  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  school  task,  but  every  way  genial. 
There  is  no  fear  that  in  making  the  subjeet  in- 
teresting yoo  shall  destroy  its  vitality,  aa  some 
seem  to  think,  while  ^'  you  do  a  very  dangerona 
ihing  when  you  noaike  that  wearisome  which  you 
wish  to  be  most  loved.''  I  can  recall  the  days 
when  I  had  no  home,-— when  the  Sabbath  wraa 
loogi  iDonotonoas,  wearisome;  and  I  osed  to  be 
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riiat  up  by  myself  through  the  long  son oer '  Testament.     Tea  may  not  succeed  the  first 


> 


moTDing,  with  Watt's  hymns  in  my  hand,  and 
the  craving  for  outdoors  in  my  heart.  I  can 
bear  now  the  very  huzzing  of  the  flies  in  that, 
my  8unday  prison.  I  am  afraid  I  profited 
poorly  hy  those  weekly  incarcerations,  for  I 
never  conld  master  Watt's  hymns.  When  I 
Went  home  it  was  early  summer,  and  my 
Other's  house  was  just  heneath  the  old  Christ 
Church,  in  Boston,  and  our  Sunday  lessons  were 
with  our  mother,  on  the  grass  plot  in  the  yard, 
less  a  lesson  of  books  than  of  talk. 

That  is  the  way  home  should  teach — eo  as  to 
leave  a  joy  behind, — not  so  much  by  the  book 
as  from  what  the  book  has  already  taught  the 
parent  heart, — not  from  the  Bible  merely,  bat 
from  the  page  of  that  other  revelation  nature 
makes, — not  from  these  only,  but  from  history, 
from  your  and  your  children's  ezperienoej  from 
all  the  myriad  suggestions  that  come  from  time 
to  time,  and  that  flow  from  you  in  the  confidence 
of  Sunday  intercourse. 

This  wilLnot  be  easy.     Nothing  of  real  ben. 
efit  is.     No  item  of  parental  responsibility  is  to 
be  met  off-hand.     This  is  a  thing  for  thought, 
for  prayer,    for  proparation,  for  experiment. 
Yet  it  is  a  thing  that  every  father  and  every 
mother  can  do  and  ought  to  do.     Deliberately 
should  the  Sunday  teaching  of  the  children  be 
prepared  for.     It  should  have  some  plan  and  be 
thoroughly  done.     How  you  shall  best  reach 
joar  children,  patience  and  time  aifd  your  par- 
ent tact  will  show.     All  have  not  the  same  gift, 
but  all  have  some  gift.     Some  will  succeed  best 
in  one  way,  some  in  another.     One  parent  has 
this  gift  and  another  has  that ;  one  child  has 
this  want,  and  the  olher  that.     Never  weary 
with  the  sameness  of  youV  teaching,  or  the 
Ic'Dgth  of  your  exercise,  but  consult  the  limits 
and  the  laws  of  the  child  nature  in  all  things. 
Do  you  say  that  this  is  demanding  too  much, 
that  which  id  possible  only  to  the  few  of  leisure, 
of  ability,  or  of  wealth  ?     i  reply,  that  the  faots, 
as  they  may  be  gathered  from  many  a  New  Eng- 
land home,  are  against  you.     I  ask  only  what 
every  parent  may  do,  has  the  time  and  means, 
and  ought  to  have  the  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness to  do. 

If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  religion, 
and  do  not  care  any^thing  about  it,  or  if  you  care 
BO  little  as  to  be  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  the  exertion  necessary,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  yon  never  heard  uf  a  poor,  simple-minded 
man  or  woman,  whose  heart  was  right,  and  who 
followed  the  simple  leadings  of  nature,  who 
failed  to  make  trath  pleasant,  and  palatable,  and 
profitable. 

There  is  not,  in  all  the  range  of  all  the  libra- 
ries, such  a  series  of  narratives  as  crowds  the 
pages  of  the  Bible,  and  narrative  is  4he  craving 
of  the  young*  St  child,  and  no  narratives  so  much 
interest  children  as  thoee  of  the  Old  and  New 


time,  or  the  second,  nor  do  you  in  anything; 
but  you  will  soon  find   your  children  come  to 
you,  saying,  "  Tell  us  something  more  from  the 
Bible ;"  and  you  will  find  that  the  telling  is  bet- 
ter for  them   than  the  reading^  relieving  the 
narrative  of  its  antiquated  forms  of  speech,  and 
giving  a  certain  air  of  reality  to  the  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  a  feeling  of  greater  liberty  to 
question.     This  is  for  the  youoger  a  fertile  and 
inexlutustible  field,  opening  up  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  wonder.     Advancing  years  may  re- 
quire other  culture ;  but  for  tbi^t  your  own  ad- 
vancing experience   qualifies.     Keeping    step 
with  your  children's  progref^s,  you  may  always 
be  companion  and  fellow  pupil  at  least ;  indeed, 
the^  wisest  of  us  always  finds  himself  these;  and 
so  these  home  talks  with  the  children  re-act 
upon  ourselves,  and  redound  to  our  own  good* 
There  are,  beside,  a  muliitude  •f  topics  for 
the  4iome  Sunday.     There  are  matters  of  out- 
side interest  and  benevolence  \  no  dearth  at  all, 
but  a  myriad  subjects  and  a  myriad  helps,  start- 
ing up  always  about  those  in  earnest,  unknown, 
unguessed  by  the  indifferent ;  a  Divine  hand 
ever  leading  the  way  and  pointing  to  the  parent 
heart  the  manner  of  leading  the  tender  spirit 
on.    Never  fear  but  God  will  show  you  how, 
when  you  earnestly  undertake. 

(To  Im  eontlDVMd.) 
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XXT&AOTS  FROM   '^  8EL7-HELP.'' 

It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  apparently  impos- 
sible of  things,  the  reclamation  of  criniinala, ' 
should  have  been  not  only  attempted,  but  ac- 
complished, by  a  man  working  for  weekly  wagea 
in  a  foundry  1     Yet  this  work  was  done  by 
Thomas  Wright  when  employed  with  the  Messrs 
Ormerod,  at   Manchester.     Accident  first   di- 
rected bis  attention  to  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  liberated  convicts  in  returning  to  habits  of 
honest  industry.     IJis  mind  was  possessed  by 
the  subject;  and  to  remedy  the  evil  became 
the  purpose  of  his  life.     He  did  not  neglect  hl« 
work,  for  he  honorably  performed  his  duties  as 
a  foundry- man,  and  his  working  and  business 
qualities  were  so  highly  prized  by  his  employers . 
chat  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the  post  of  fore* 
man  of  his  shop.  Nor  did  he  neglect  his  family, 
for,  upon  comparatively  small  means,  he  re- 
spectably brought  up  a  large  family.     Though 
he  worked  from'''8ix  in  the  morning  till  six  at 
night,  still  there  were  leisure  minutes  that  he 
could  call  bis  own,— more  especially  his  Sun- 
days,— -and  these  he  employed  in  the  service  of 
convicted  criminals  ;  a  class  then  far  more  neg- 
lected than  they  are  now.    But  a  few  minutes 
a  d«y,  well  employed,  can  effect  a  great  deal ; 
and  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  in  tea 
years  this  working  man,  by  steadfastly  holding 
to  his  purpose,  succeeded  in  rescuing  not  fewer 
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than  three  hundred  felons  from  ooniinii^oce  in 
a  life  of  Tillainj  !  He  came  to  be  regarded  is 
the  moral  physician  of  the  Manchester  Old 
Bailey  ;  and  when  the  Chaplain  and  all  others 
failed,  Thomas  Wright  often  succeeded.  Chil 
dren  he  thus  restored,  healed,  to  their  parents  ; 
sons  and  daughters  otherwise  lost  to  their 
homes ;  and  many  a  returned  convict  did  lie 
contrive  to  settle  down  to  honest  and  indus- 
trious pursuits.  The  task  was  by  no  means 
easy.  It  required  monry,  time,  prudence,  and 
above  all,  character,  and  the  confidence  which 
character  invariably  inspires.  The  mo«t  re- 
markable circumstance  of  all  is,  that  Wright 
relieved  many  of  these  poor  outcasts  out  of  the 
comparatively  small  wages  earned  by  him  at 
foundry  work.  He  did  all  this  on  an  income 
which  did  not  average,  during  his  working 
career,  100^.  per  annum  ;  and  yet  while  he  was 
able  to  bestow  substantial  aid  on  criminals,  to 
whom  he  owed  no  more  than  the  service  of 
kindness  which  every  human  being  owes  to ' 
another,  he  al^o  maintained  bis  own  family  in 
comfort,  and  was,  by  frugality  and  carefulness,  [ 
enabled  to  lay  by  a  store  of  savings  against  his 
approaching  old  age.  P>very  week  he  appor- 
tioned his  income  with  deliberate  care ;  so 
much  for  the  indispensable  necessaries  of  food 
and  clothing,  so  much  for  the  landlord,  so  much 
for  the  8choolma$«ter,  so  much  for  the  poor  and 
needy ;  and  the  lines  of  distribution  were  reso-  j 
Intely  observed.  By  such  means  did  this ' 
bumble  workman  pursue  his  great  work,  with  j 
the  results  we  have  so  briefly  described.  His  ' 
*  career  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
striking  illustrations  of  the  force  of  purpose  in  ' 
a  man,  of  the  might  of  small  means  carefully 
and  seduoualy  applied,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
power  which  an  energetic  and  upright  char- 
acter invariably  exercises  upon  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  others.^ 

There  is  no  discredit,  but  honor,  in  every 
right  walk  of  industry,  whether  it  be  in  tilling 
the  ground,  making  tools,  weaving  fabrics,  or 
selling  the  products  behind  a  counter.  A  youth 
may  handle  a  yard>stick,  or  measure  a  piece  of 
ribbon  ;  and  there  will  be  no  discredit  in  doing 
BO  unless  he  allows  his  mind  to  have  no  higher 
range  than  the  stick  and  ribbon  ;*  to' be  as  short 
as  the  one,  and  as  narrow  as  the  other.  <'  Let 
not  those  blush  who  have,"  said  Fuller,  '^  but 
those  who  have  not  a  lawful  calling.''  And 
Bishop  Hall  said,  **  Sweet  is  tbe  destiny  of  all 
tvades  whether  of  the  brow  or  of  the  mind." 
Men  who  have  raised  themselves  from  a  humble 
calling,  need  not  be  ashamed,  but  rathef  ought 
to  be  proud  of  the  difficulties  they  have  sur- 
mounted. The  laborer  on  his  feet  stands  higher 
than  the  nobleman  on  his  knees.  An  American 
President,  when  asked  what  was  his  coat  of- 
arms,  remembering  that  he  had  been  a  hewer 
of  wood  in  his  yonth^  replied,  *^  A  pair  of  shirt- 


sleeves.''    Lord  Tenderden  was  prond  to  point 
out  to  his  son  the  shop  in  which  bis  father  had 
shaved  fnr  a  penny.     A  French  doctor  onoe 
taunted  Flecheir,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  who  had 
been  a  tallow* chandler  in  his  youth,  with  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  to  which  Flechier  re- 
plied, <'  If  you  had  been  bom  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  I  was,  you  would  still  have  been  but 
a  maker  of  candles."     Some  small  spirits,  as- 
hamed of  their  origin  are  always  striving  to 
conceal    it,   and    by  the    efforts    they  make 
to  do  so,  betray  themselves ;  like  that  worthy 
but  stupid  York.<ihire  dyer,  who,  having  gained 
his  money  by  honest  chimney  sweeping,  and 
feeling  ashamed  of  chimneys,  built  his  honsa 
without  one,  sending  ail  his  smoke  into  the 
shaft  of  his  dye  works*     The  benevolent  Sir 
Thomas  Bernard,  one  of  the  best  practical  phil- 
anthropists of  his  day,  in  his  '^  Tracts  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  poor,"  makes  hon- 
orable mention  of  *^  a  very  intelligent  and  val- 
uable man,  David  Porter,  a  master  chimney- 
sweep in  Welbeck  S.Tcet,  who  is  another  good 
illustration  of  tbe  force  of  diligence  and  well- 
doing.    In  early  boyhood  Porter  was  kidnapped 
for  a  sweep ;  the  condition  of  climbing  boys  at 
the  time  being  one  almost  of  slavery.    The  boj, 
however,  had  energy  of  body  and  mind,  and 
survived  the  privations  of  his  unfortunate  class. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  sweep  on  his  own  account.     When 
employment  was  slack  in  his  trade,  he  sought 
and  found  it  in  others ;  in  Fummer  and  harvest 
time  he  went  into  Lincolnshire  and  worked  at 
farm  labor,  always  bringing  home  a  little  store 
of  savings.     But  he  did  not  neglect  his  mind  ; 
above  all,  he  did  not  forget  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  poor  little   climbing- boys ;  all  of 
which   he  had  himself  passed  through.     He 
therefore  devoted  his  leisure, — snatched  from  a 
busy  life, — to  write  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  he  printed  and  distributed  amongst  in- 
fluential  persons,  thereby  initiating,  as  Granville 
Sharp  had  done,  the  movement  which   issued 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
class.     David  Porter,  by  his  frugality,  industry, 
and  application  to  business,  eventually  realised 
a  large  fortune,  at  the  seme  time  promoting  the 
comforts  of  his  boys  and  workmen  in  a  manner 
altogether  unknown  and  unusual  at  the  time. 
On  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  asking  David  Porter 
how  he  succeeded  in  his  business,  and  accu- 
mulated so  large  a  fortune,  he  answered,  '*  By 
never  having  an  idle  hour  or  an  idle  guinea." 
This  was  his  whole  secret. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  common  than 
energy  in  money-making,  quite  independent  of 
any  higher  object  than  its  accamuiation.  A 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  this  pursuit,  body 
and  soul,  cyn  scarcely  fail  to  become  rich  ;  very 
little  brains  will  do ;  spend  less  than  you  earn  ; 
add  guinea  to  guinea;  scrape  and  save;  and 
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the  pile  of  gold  will  gradaally  rise.  John 
Ponter  quoted  a  strikiog  illastniion  of  wbat 
this  kind  of  determiDatioD  will  do  in  mooej- 
Buking.    A  yooDg  man  who  ran  through  his 

Erimooy,  spending  it  in  profligaoj,  was  at 
gth  reduced  to  utter  want  and  despair.  He 
rushed  out  of  his  house  intending  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  and  stopped  on  arriving  at  an  emi- 
Deoce  overlook ing  what  were  onoe  his  estates. 
Ha  sat  down,  ruminated  for  a  time,  and  rose 
widi  the  determination  that  he  woald  recover 
tbeoL  He  returned  to  the  streets,  saw  a  load 
of  coals  which  had  been  shot  out  of  a  cart  on 
to  the  p4Tement  before  a  house,  offered  to  carry 
them  in,  and  was  employed.  He  thus  earned  a 
few  pence,  requested  some  meat  and  drink  as  a 
gratuity,  which  was  i^iven  him,  and  the  peonies 
were  laid  by.  Punsuiog  this  menial  labor,  he 
enmed  and  saved  more  peonies;  aecumulated 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purohtse  some  cattle, 
the  value  of  which  he  understood,  and  these  be 
sold  to  advantage.  He  now  pursued  money 
with  a  step  as  steady  as  time,  and  an  appetite 
as  keen  as  death ;  advancing  by  degrees  into 
laiger  and  larger  transactions,,  until  at  length 
he  became  rich.  The  result  was,  that  he  more 
than  recovered  his  possessions,  and  died  an  in* 
Teterate  miser.  When  he  was  buried  mere 
earth  went  to  earth.  With  a  nobler  spirit,  the 
same  determination  might  have  enabled  such  a 
iDan  to  be  a  benefactor  to  others  as  well  as  him* 
self.  But  the  life  and  its  end  in  this  was  alike 
sordid. 

The  saving  of  money  for  the  mere  sake  of  it, 
is  but  a  mean  thing,  even  though  earoed  by 
honest  work  ;  but  where  earned  by  dice- throw- 
ing, or  speculation,  and  without  labor,  it  is  still 
worse.  To  provide  for  others  and  for  our  own 
oomfort  and  independence  in  old  age  b  honor- 
able, and  greatly  to  be  commended;  hot  to 
hoard  for  mere  wealth's  sake  is  the  character- 
istic of  the  narrow-souled  and  the  miserly.  It 
is  against^ the  growth  of  this  habit  of  inordinate 
ssTiog,  that  the  wise  man  needs  most  carefully 
to  guiurd  himself;  else,  what  in  youth  was  sim- 
ple economy,  may  in  old  age  grow  into  avarice, 
and  what  was  a  duty  in  the  one,  may  become  a 
vioe  in  the  other.  It  is  the  love  of  monev — 
not  money  itself — which  u  **  the  root  of  evil," 
— « love  which  narrows  and  oontraots  the  soul, 
and  closes  it  against  generous  life  and  action. 
Hence,  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  one  of  his  char- 
acters declare  that ''  the  penny  siller  slew  mair 
sools  than  the  naked  sword  slew  bodies.''  It  is 
one  of  the  defects  of  business,  too  exclusively 
followed,  that  it  insensibly  tends  to  a  mechanism 
of  character.  The  business  man  gets  into  a 
rut,  and  often  does  not  look  beyond  it.  If  he 
lives  for  himself  only^,  he  becomes  apt  to  regard 
other  hnoun  beii^  only  in  so  far  as  they  min- 
ister to  his  ends.  Take  a  leaf  from  such  men's 
todger^  mnd  you  ly^ve  their  life.    It  is  said  of 


one  of  our  most  eminent  modern  men  of  busi- 
ness— withal  a  scrupalously  honorable  man— 
who  spent  bis  life' mainly  in  money-making, 
and  succeeded,  that  when  upon  his  death-bed, 
he  turned  to  his  favorite  daughter,  and  said 
solemnly  to  her,  "  Haso't  it  been  a  mistake, 
— -?"  He  had  been  thinking  of  the  good 
which  other  men  of  his  race  had  done,  and 
which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  not  unhap- 
pily found  exclusive  money-making  to  be  a 
mistake  when  it  was  tuo  late  to  remedy  it;  and 
when  he  mnst  leave  behiud  him  his  huge  pile 
of  gold,  the  aocumultttion  of  which  had  been 
almost  the  sole  object  of  his  life. 


C' 


TO  THE   MEEK. 

How  much  that  Oenias  boasts  as  hers, 

And  fancies  hers  alone, 
Oo  jou,  meek  spirits,  Fatih  confers  1 

Tne  proud  biiTe  furtber  goue, 
Perh.kpa  through  life's  dull  maze :  bat  you 
Alone  possess  the  lab/riuib'it  clue  I 

To  you  the  costliest  spoils  of  Thoagbt, 

Wisdom  uQClaimed  >ield  up  : 
To  you  her  far-sought  pearl  is  brought, 

Aod  melted  in  jour  cup  ; 
To  jou  her  nard  aod  myrrh  she  brings. 
Like  Orient  gifts  to  infant  kings. 

The  "  single  eje  "  alone  can  see 

Alt  truth  around  ns  thro tra, 
fn  ihpir  eternal  unity  : 

The  humble  ear  alone 
Uas  room  to  hold  and  time  to  prise 
The  sweetness  of  Lite's  harmonies. 

Kotioni  to  thought  made  visible, 

Are  bat  the  smallest  part, 
Of  those  immortal  Trutbs  which  dwell 

Self-radiact  in  man's  heart. 
With  outward  beams  are  others  bright, 
Bat  Qod  has  made  you  **  full  of  light." 

One  science  well  ye  know  :  the  will 

Of  Qod — to  man  laid  bare  '^^ 
Doe  art  have  mastered  :  to  fulfil 

The  part  assigned  you  there. 
If  other,  meaner  lore  ye  sought, 
This  first  ye  learned — to  need  il  not  I 

Aubrejf  Ds  Vtr$. 


-"■^m^^ 


BEED-TIMB  AND  HARVEST. 

At  o'er  his  farrowed  fields,  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldly  dropping  sky, 
Tet  chill  with  winter's  melted  snow, 
The  bnsbandman  goes  forth  to  sow. 

Thns,  Freedom,  in  the  bitter  blast, 
Tne  rentures  of  thy  seed  are  cast, 
Aod  trust  to  warmer  snn  and  raio. 
To  swell  the  germ,  and  fill  the  grain. 

Who  calls  thy  glorious  serrice  bard  ? 
Who  deems  it  not  its  own  reward  ? 
Who,  for  its  trials,  counts  it  less 
A  caase  of  praise  and  thankfulness  ? 

It  may  not  bo  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field ; 
Nor  onra  to  hear,  oa  sommer  eres, 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves; 
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Tet  where  onr  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  uoison  with  God's  ^reat  tboagfat. 
The  n«ar  and  fature  blend  io  one. 
And  wbatso'er  is  willed  is  done  I 

And  ours  the  grateful  serTice  whence 
Comes,  daj  by  daj,  the  recompense — 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  staid, 
Ttie  fountain,  and  the  noonday  shade. 

And  were  this  life  the  ntmost  span, 
The  only  end  and  aim  of  man, 
Better  the  toil  of  fields  like  these, 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  ease. 

Our  life,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
Like  that  revives  and  pprings  again; 
And  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wall  in  heaven  their  harvest  day. 

J.  G,  Whittier. 


A  KEMINI8CEN0K  OF  INFANT  8GH00L  DATS. 

The  Newport,  R.  I.,  correspondent  of  the 
Providence  Journal  tells  the  following  carious 
and  interesting  story : 

A  gentleman  who  was  horn  in  Newport,  and 
passed  a  few  of  his  earlier  years  here,  has  just 
related  me  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  am 


time,  and  was  then  bat  two  years  old."  **  If  that 
is  so/'  bsid  the  woman,  looking  inteotlj  at  him, 
'<  yonr  name  mast  be  either  Beojamio  Long  or 
George  Short,  for  we  had  two  children  of  that 
age,  and  we»  ased  to  rock  them  in  a  cradle  when 
they  were  tired."  '^  My  name  is  Beojamin 
Long,"  aaid  the  gentleman.  I  remember  the 
rocking,  and  am  anxioos  to  see  your  mother 
aod  the  school  room." 

On  entering  a  chamber  abore,  to  which  he 
was  oonducted,  he  said  at  «ooce,  '<  this  is  the 
school  room ;  there  is  the  fire-place  in  the  angle, 
with  its  tiles,  and  there  are  the  great  beams 
overhead  and  down  the  sides  of  the  room." 
Then  the  old  lady,  Marm  Jones,  a  woman  of 
ninety,  came  in,  who,  when  asked  the  same 
questions  that  had  been  put  to  her  daughteri 
said,  <*  we  had  at  that  time  two  children  placed 
under  our  care,  and  they  were  each  about  two 
years  of  age,  and  to  keep  them  quiet  we  ased 
to  rook  theiq  in  a  cradle.  Their  names  were 
Benjamin  Long  aod  George  Short."  *'  This  is 
Bepjamin  Long,"  said  Becky.  The  old  lady 
looked  incredulous  for  a  moment  and  then  ex- 
claimed, <<  Why,  Benjamin,  how  thoa  hast 
changed ;  for  thou  hadst  then  soft  flaxen  hair 


sure  he  will  pardon  me  for  repeating.  The  facts 

are  as  he  gave  them,  (the  names  alone  being  /.  .   ,    i 

withheld)  and  the  occurrence  took  place  but  a  "Od  thy  complexion  was  fair  1  there  mast  be 

«  few  years  ago,  whilst  on  a  short  visit  to  the  something  in  the  air  of  New  York  that  has 


years 
place  of  his  birth.  He  remembered  that  he  was 
sent  to  school  to  Marm  Jones,  when  but  two 
years  of  sge,  and  that  he,  and  another  child  of 
about  the  same  age,  were  frequently,  daring 
school  hours,  placed  in  a  cradle  and  rocked  by 
Becky  Jones,  Marm  Jones's  dantrhter,  who  as- 
sisted her  mother  in  the  school.  The  impression 
of  the  school-room  has  remained  fresh  on  his 
mind.  There  was  a  sthall  fire-  place  across  the 
angle  of  the  room,  with  tiles  on  the  jambs,  and 
the  heavy  beams  on  the  sides  of  the  room  were 
met  at  the  ceiling  by  other  heavy  beams  running 
overhead.  This  impression  he  sometimes  sup- 
posed, later  in  life,  was  a  creation  of  the  mind 
and  had  no  foundation  in  reality ;  bat  he  clung 
to  it  tenaciously,  and  at  last  had  it  confirmed, 
and  in  this  way  : 

Passing  up  Thames  street,  he  came  upon  an 
old  building  that  he  felt  confident  was  the  scene 
of  his  early  school  days.  Pausing  to  survey  it, 
he  asked  an  old  man  in  the  neighborhood  if 
Marm  Jones  kept  a  school  there  forty  years  ago. 
*'  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  *<  and  she  keeps  there 
now."  '*  She  had  a  daughter  Becky,  who  as- 
fiisted  her  in  the  school ;  is  she  still  living  ?  " 
**  Yes,  said  the  old  man.  ''  and  in  the  same 
house ;  she  is  the  widow  Smith,  now."  This 
was  enough  for  the  inquireri  who  at  once 
knocked  at  the  low  door.  The  rap  was  answered 
by  a  woman  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  he  asked, 
'<  Are  you  Mrs.  Smith,  formerly  Miss  Becky 
Jones,  who  k^pt  school  here  forty  years  ago 
with  Marm  Jones  ?"     <<  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied. 


changed  its  color  and  made  thee  so  brown. 
The  babe  she  remembered,  but  she  oouid  aol 
recognize  in  the  strong  and  active  man  the 
child  she  had  cared  for  in  its  infancy.  Where 
will  you  find  another  instance  of  a  school  kept 
for  forty  years  in  one  place  and  by  the  same 
school  marm  ? 
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POWER  OF  SUBSTANCES  TO  THEOW  OFF 

HEAT. 

The  different  power  in  substances  to  throw 
off  heat  is  turned  to  very  effectual  use  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  it  must  be  viewed  as 
an  evidence  of  an  all-wise,  designing  mind,  that 
those  things  which  need  moistnre  mo^t  are  the 
best  radiators  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  best 
contractors  of  dew.  Leaves,  grass,  and  plants 
all  have  their  special  powers  of  radiating  heat, 
so  as  to  obtain  their  adequate  supply  of  dew, 
aad^his  simple  function  is  of  the  greatest  io»- 
portance  in  the  just  maintenance  of  vegetable 
life  :  and  its  benefit  is  such  that,  in  the  words 
of  Ghaueer— 

"  The  earth  waxeth  proud  withal 
For  sweet  dews  that  on  it  fall." 

But  this  property  does  not  belong  only  to 
plants  I  in  the  instance  of  different  soils,  the 
dew  is  found  to  collect  more,  abundantly  on 
light,  porous,  cultivated  lands,  than  on  the  hard, 
dry  barr^  rocks  which  bring  forth  no  produee. 
This  difference  may  be  seen  in  our  gardens  any 
'clear  starlight  night,  when  the  grass  will  be 
found  covered  with  moisture,  and  the  walks 
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'*  Well/'  said  he^  I  came  to  school  here  at  that  ''dry.    Chemistry  tells  as  the  reason  of  fliis  dif* 
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feTOnee-^that  grarel  la  »  bad  radiator,  aod 
keeps  its  heat ;  bat  cfaemiatrj  does  Dot  explain 
liow  all  these  simple  laws  of  natare  have  been 
made  each  to  falfil  the  part  that  best  condaoes 
to  the  happiDesa  and  oomfort  of  the  oreated. 
It  inittt  be  remembered  that  the  textare  of  a 
flarfaee  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  power  of 
ladiation.  Close- grained  sobstaooes— each  as 
metals,  are  admirable  condactors  of  heat,  but 
thej  are  bad  radiators.  The  faot  of  their  par- 
tides  being  close  together  assists  their  power 
of  propagating  heat  from  one  part  to  another; 
bnt  coarse,  loose  textures — snoh  as  down,  cloth, 
wool,  cotton,  etc. — give  out  heat  qaicklj ;  and, 
as  they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  receiving  it 
as  rapidlj,  become  cold.  Thos  thej  are  best 
adapted  for  clothing,  becanae  they  do  not  con- 
dnct  the  heat  of  the  body  away  from  itself,  but 
it  remains  collected  under  their  substance, 
while  the  outer  surface  is  cold.  A  very  plight 
^ade  will  prevent  radiation.  This  we  see  in 
the  contrivance  of  gardeners,  who  use  bass, 
canvass,  or  even  muslin,  to  keep  off  the  frost 
from  their  plants ;  and  all  these  materials  have 
suftdently  loose  textures  to  prevent  the  heat, 
given  out  by  the  plant,  passing  off  into  the  outer 
air.  ^  I  had  often,''  says  Dr.  Wells,  '<  in  the 
pride  of  half  knowledge,  smiled  at  the  means 
frequently  employed  by  gardeners  to  protect 
tender  plants  from  the  cold,  as  it  appeared  to 
nie  impossible  that  a  thin  mat,  or  any  such 
flimsy  substance  could  prevent  their  attaining 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  But  when 
I  learned  that  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  become,  during  a  still  and  serene  night, 
oolder  than  the  atmosphere,  by  radiating  their 
beat  to  the  heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a 
just  reason  for  the  practice  which  I  had  before 
deemed  uaeless."  The  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end,  without  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
principles  having  led  to  it,  is  interesting  and 
Tery  creditable  to  the  observant  iaculty  of  the 
uneducated.  There  is  a  custom  among  the  na- 
tives of  India  which  also  illustrates  the  same 
principle  of  radiation,  as  the  night-coverings 
of  the  gardeners.  Artificial  ice  is  commonly 
produced  in  India  by  placing  water  in  flat, 
ahallow  vessels,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
might-air.  The  pans  are  placed  in  an  unshel- 
tered spot  OD  straw,  which,  being  a  bad  con- 
uCfftor,  prevents  any  absorption  of  heat  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  porous  texture  of 'the  earthen- 
ware vessel  admit  of  a  portion  of  the  latent  iieat 
of  the  water  passing  off  beneath.  Of  course, 
the  surface  is  also  radiating  heat;  and  as  no 
6<|«ivaleat  is  reoeived,»the  water  gradually  di- 
minishes in  temperature  until  the  freezing-point 
ia  reached.  The  ice  thus  formed  is  covered 
with  straw,  to  prevent  absorption  of  heat,  and 
is  stowed  away  in  caves,  where  it  is  kept  for 
aae  during  the  hottest  seasons. — Ohamhen* 
JimmaL 


He  whose  soul  has  anchored  itself  to  rest  on 
the  deep  calm  sea  of  Truth,  does  not  spend  his 
strength  in  raving  against  those  who  are  stilL 
tossed  by  the  winds  of  error.  When  shall  we 
learn,  that  loyalty  to  Christ  is  tested  far  more 
by  the  strength  of  our  sympathy  with  Troth, 
than  by  the  intensity  of  our  hatred  of  error  7 
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ITEMS. 
A  discovery  of  an  important  character  is  said  te 
have  been  made  in  France.  In  the  bark  of  the  tree  t 
a  fine  textile  sobstanoe  exists,  and  M.  Branet  baa 
succeeded  in  reducing  this  to  the  fineness,  durability 
and  general  appearance  of  silk.  He  is  buying  up 
bark  for  the  purpose  of  producing  large  quantities 
of  this  new  kind  of  sillc  ' 

A  quarry  of  variegated  marble,  reported  to  sustain 
a  higher  polish  than  that  of  East  Tennessee,  |iae 
been  diseoTsred  in  Alabama,  near  the  Chattanooga 
Railroad. 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  fee  may  be  kepi 
a  surprisingly  long  time  by  stretching  several  iDches 
of  cotton  batting  on  a  pasteboard,  or  a  half  dosen 
thicknesses  of  newspaper,  broader  than  the  pitcher; 
sew  the  longitudinal  ends  together,  so  as  to  receive 
the  pitcher;  let  it  stand  on  a  cushion  of  the  same 
material,  and  put  a  pillow  over  the  top.  This  receipt 
may  be  easily  tested,  and  if  found  of  value  will  be 
useful  in  times  of  sickness. 

A  National  Labor  Congress  was  held  in  Baltimore 
during  the  past  month.  At  its  close  .resolationa  ' 
were  adopted  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  promote 
the  eight-hour  labor  plan,  as  it  was  necessary  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  social  welfare  of  working- 
men  ;  also  to  obtain  for  convicts  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  paid  to  honest  workmen,  and  to  vote  for  no 
one  who  was  not  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
eight-hour  movement. 

Thi  Ihdiavs.—- No  advices  have  been  received  at 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  tending  to  confirm 
any  of  the  reported  Indian  outbreaks  on  the  plains. 
Th^  last  intelligence  was  afforded  about  a  week  ago 
by  Superintendent  Taylor,  of  Nebraslca,  who  is  in* 
oHoed  to  treat  the  disturbances  as  coming  from  small 
detachments  of  Indians  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  tribes  who  are  said  to  be  friendly  in  their 
dispositions  towards  the  Qovernment,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  regarded  and  treated  by  the  Indiana 
themselves  as  outlaws  of  bad  character. 

Tbi  Fbiidmik. — The  following  circular  was  issued 
by  Gen  Howard  on  the  22d  inst : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  it  is  ordered  that  on  and  after  the  Isi 
day  of  October  next  the  issue  of  rations  be  discon- 
tinued, except  to  the  sick  in  regularly  organised  hos- 
pitals, and  to  the  orphan  asylums  for  refugees  and 
freedmen  already  existing,  and  that  the  State  officials 
Who  may  be  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  poor  be 
earef<Blly  notified  of  this  order,  so  that  they  may  a^ 
eanie  Uie  eharge  of  saeh  indlgeat  reftigecs  aad 
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feeedmeo  aB  are  not  embraced  in  the  abore  ezeep- 

«-  The  New  Orleatie  TH^tine,  a  loftA  p«per,  owned 
And  edited  by  colored  men,  baa  been  compelled  to 
suspend  publication,  owipg  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
mllitarj  jiraard  which  alone  saved  it  from  destrnction 
in  the  late  excitement. 

Thomas  J.  Wood,  commanding  Ihe  Departraf  nt  of 
the  MissiBsippi,  sajs,  that  **  in  various  localities  in 
that  State  parties  engaged  in  plaoting  since  the 
termination  of  the  active  work  of  making  the  crops, 
are  discharging  the  freed-people  whom  they  had 
hired  for  the  year,  without  settling  folly  with  them 
for  their  previous  labor.  But  if  full  remuneration 
were  paid  to  the  freed- people  for  their  previous  la- 
bor, it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  drive  them  away 
from  the  plantations  after  they  had  made  their  ar- 
rangements for  the  year,  and  when  they  most  be  ne- 
cessarily subjected  lo  much  privation  and  suffering 
by  being  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  home  and  sup- 
port. The  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  this  out- 
rage is  being  committed  is  where  the  freed-people 
have  been  employed  to  work  on  shares  for  a  stipu- 
lated pnrt  of  the  crop,  to  discharge  them  from  service 
and  drive  them  from  their  homes  on  the  plantations, 
is  simply  robbery. 

It  is  believed  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  cofnm unity  can  be  guilty  of  practiaiog 
such  an  enormity,  and  the  honest  and  fair-dealing 
men  are  invoked  to  frown  down  and  suppress  the 
perpetration  of  it. 

It  requires  Utile  foresight  to  predict,  that  if  the 
freed-people  are  treated  in  this  way  and  robbed  of 
the  fruits  of  their  Ubor,  they  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended on  to  supply  the  physical  force  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  soil — a  result  whose  direful  effects  can- 
not be  overestimated.  The  commiaion  of  such  out- 
rages on  the  rights  of  .the  freed-people  will  not  be 
permitted  in  this  department." 

John  Ely,  chief  superintendent  and*  inspector  of 
bureau  affairs  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  s^ys  in  his 
report  for  the  Seventh  month,  that  the  feeling  of,the 
whites  toward  the  freedmen  in  some  portions  of  the 
State  is  intensely  hostile.  This  hostility  extends  to 
the  Bureau  officers  and  agents,  particularly  in  the 
douuties  comprising  the  Southern  and  Nortfawestern 
Bub-districts  and  in  smne^of  the  connties  of  the  Lex- 
ington sub-district.  In  the  above  localities,  a  por- 
tion of  people  seem  determined  to  have  their  own  way 
in  the  treatment  of  the  negroes,  and  the  only  re- 
straint upon  them,  in  the  exercise  of  their  claimed 
prerogative,  is  the  authority  of  the  Bnrean  and  the 
presence  of  the  military.  Many  cases  have  come  to 
ihe  notice  of  the  Bnrean  officers,  showing  that  peo- 
ple, who,  under  the  old  system  of  siavery,  had  been 
lo  the  habit  of  flogging  and  otherwise  maltreaiing 
their  slaves,  seemed  to  regard  the  right  to  continue 
9Q0h  abuses  as  indisputable.  I  believe  that  time, 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  will  eradicate  this  idea,  or  at 
least  afford  the  freedmen  protection  from  the  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  It. 

A  colored  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Choctaw 
county,  Alabama.  About  seven  thousand  freedmen 
were  present.  Resolutions  were  passed  with  regard 
€o  the  emigration  scheme,  and  it  was  determined  to 
8<^nd  a  committee  to  Washington,  to  confer  with  the 
authorities  for  ft-ee  transportation.  The  meeting  was 
repeatedly  disturbed  by  ill-diaposed  white  persons, 
but  no  casualties  occurred. 

^  TOVNG  WOUAN  of  expetteMeVaiitv  a  altaaUoD  in  a  ^vaes 

A    sehool,  or  «a  Got uruia  in  a  fkmily.    AdMreat 

niU,  '         IE.  W.  C,  iToekaarin,  Dalawar*. 


i;RIgND8  SCBOOL,  Blgb  8t.,  Wa^  Chaster,  Pa^TMs  mAooI 

i      for  both  sexei^  will  raopea  on  3d  t<t  Nioth  month,  1866.    V" 
CIrciUara  addma  ohaklies  Swatvk,  iVtMci^paL 

i^crmcea.— HAunAT  Jackscw.  W«tit  Cluster,  Pa. 
GkcMKHT  BiniiLa,  Cbadd'a  Ifonl,      *< 
KirocH  SwAfifB,  London  Grora,       * 
d3ft  aftitt  Wv.  U.  JoBsaox,  Newtown,  " 
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RANOB  ORiCXM  BifJLKDlSQ  SCHOOL  FOR  tlIRL8.-«fiit»- 
aied  at  Kannett  Square  Cb«wt4fr  Co^  Fa.,  will  oooimeiioa  ita 
next  msMon,  of  21  wi»ekt,  with  a  Spiing  Term  of  16  waeka«— oa 
Second  daj,  0th  mo.  Sitb.  Terms  $4  par  weak.  Mo  axtna  Ibr 
Latin,  Or»ek,  or  French.  Apply  t<i  tfwjTHii*  C.  Sboeiuimb  and 
BtoMKT  PotuT,  Kannett  Square,  or  JBhma  Buwmav,  Bybarry  Pa. 
amTtirai  • 

(1ONOOR0VILUI  SKMlNARY^Tbe  Fall  and  Winter  Tana  of 
J  ConoordTille  Seminary,  eomnienr««  Tenth  month  Irt,  18C8. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  oonrae,  a  Comm(»rrial  Department  baa 
been  instituted.  For  dranJars  addrcM,  Joa  SMovruMa^  A.  IL, 
Principal,  CDncordvtUe,  Delaware  Co.,  or  MAoais  B.  JACiaov, 
KanncU  Sqoare^  Fa. 
amvt  immi 
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ATOM  FISMALK  INSTITUTR.— A  nrbada*  Boazdittf  BDbot^ 
I    eituated  on  the  l*bila.  A  Belt,  a  it.  fi.    Next  Tenn  will 

commence  on  the  let  of  Tenth  mnuth  next.     Fior  Circolanb  gir* 

ing  full  inlbnnation,  inquire  of 

Eyah  T.  SwATira,  Principal  and  Propridarj 

Smow  1ft)  1966— awa  at  p  106.      Kennett  Square,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 

BACON  ACADISMT.— The  Friend*'  School,  Woodetoam,  N.  J. 
Thia  Inatitution  will  be  open  ft/r  B  junlMW,  Mntb  montk  Mtli* 
1866.    Terms,  $4.26  per  week.    For  CHrculer,  addrena 

AvQUMDs  0.  Noaaia,  PHkMpnl^ 
818.  4t  08. Wotidatown,  H.  J. 

CHKSTJBR  VALLEY  ACADBMY.-  The  next  term  of  thia  In- 
atitution eomnioncea  Otb  mo.  8d.,  18b6.  Whole  number  of 
pttplla  faMt  year,  107,-60  boardera,  47  day  pnpila.  Sand  tat  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Tatujx.  i  n'nc^oi. 

8*  lot  106. CtiateeYnie.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

KJtNNl£TT   SQUARB   ACADKMY.— A    B.«rdlug   Sebooi    Ibr 
Young  Hen  and  Boya  will  open  the  let  of  Tentti  aacmtli« 
1866,  and  continue  in  aeealon  twenty<four  wet-ks.    For  Clrcnlare, 
lie ,  addrwea  the  Priadpal,         Switdin  C.  Sbo&yumb,  A  JI^ 
728 1 020. Kannett  8quar»,  Cneatar  Co.,  Pa. 

BBLLKVUR  FRMALK  INSTITOTR— The  Fail  and  Winter 
Term  of  this  heal  thfliUy  and  beauttnilly  located  BoAannro- 
Soicooi  foa  GlBUB  will  eomoienoe  10th  mo.  let,  1866,  and  eleaa 
4th  mo.  Vi,  1867.   Fur  f archer  information  apply  tut  a  Oifcnlav  la 

Jams  P.QbaBAMI^       ^mttm^mam. 
72  tf.  Attleboro'  F.  0.,  Bncka  county,  Pa. 

CH£ST£RFI£LD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOH  BOYS,  aitnatad.om 
the  Crorawicke  Road,  three  milea  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  aeaiion  of  thia  Imaitntlon  will  eomaaeaoaoa 
the  10th  of  11th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeka.  Tarma,  |Sa. 
For  fkirther  particulars  addrem  UeffXT  W.  RneWAT, 

4766  82&t  8867  pmnxa  pa  in.  Oroaswicks  P.O^  Burlia^ttm  Co.,  Ji.  JL 

FRUIT  CANS  AND  JARS.— Fi«ber'e  Self  Sealing  Oa*a,abiuM- 
ered  the  beat  and  moat  oonveuleot  now  in  uee.  a  ^maAmty  oi 
Fmit  Jan,  and  a  general  aaaortmeut  of  liouee  FuruiahlBg  Oocdai 
auoh  aa  Cutlery,  Tin^  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Waia»  doMiao- 
Wringera,  CarpetpSweepera,  Ae.    For  nale  by       B.  A.  WoaHAV, 
886  4t  01ft. No.  ftffi  Spring  Garden  at. 

SAHUBL  TOWNSiSNO  A  SON,  Prodnoe  OommbmiDn  MeithftUla^ 
No.  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  reapeetftilly  aolidt  eonalgn- 
raenis  of  Grain,  Flour,  Saeda,  Butter,  IsggB,  Beana.  Poultry,  ue- 
Conatantiy  in  atcve  and  fbr  aala.  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchaid  Gna^ 
and  other  Field  Saeda.  Alao  Bona  Duat  and  other  FarttUsara, 
Pried  irniitii  bought  and  eold. 711  tfa.fh. 

JiSSONS  ON  OUR  0O.VMON    SUNG  BIRDS.— Tlaketa  Ibr  e 
i    oonrae  of  Bight  Leaaona,  $800  eaoh.    Liberal 
Schools  and  Claaaaa  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Addraaa  Osacb  Amia  iBwn, 

Care  of  Bdwab»  Pai 
66  8m.  800  Areh  St.,  Phil 

CHKRRY  STONBRS,-(seed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Bcaa 
Shellera,  (aball  fiOqti  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dlak 
OoTcrs,  Champion  Cog- Wheal  Clothea- Wringers,  (we  eonr  idar  tbam 
the  beat  yet  iUTented  for  duraMllty  and  doBvenlence;)  and  e 
variety  of  other  new  artielea  of  Hardware,  Cutlarr  and  Taol^ 
For  sale  by  Trukah  A  Shaw, 

810a680    No.  88ft  (Hgbt  Thirfcy  VW«)  Market  Stv  k«loir  HteCh. 
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M.  HBAOOOK,  QaDami  Furniahiag  Undertaker,  No.  18  North 
Ninth  Street— A  general  aaaortment  ofTcad/^nadaOoAa^ 
and  every  requirita  fbr  Funerals  ftaminhed. 

Boinc  entrusted  with  the  overaigbt  at  ■'lUr  Hilt*  Bvffal 
Ground,— Punarala,  ^d  all  other  buainaaa  ooniiactnd  with  tho 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attehded  to.  811.  ly.  vr  aa  m^ 
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SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

*<  We  win  not  hide  them  from  their  children,  shew- 
ing to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
and  His  strength,  and  His  wonderful  works  that  He 
hath  done.*' — Psalm  Ixzviti.  4. 

**  This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come  j 
and  the  people  which  shall  be  created,  shall  praise 
the  Lord."— Psalm  cii.  18.    ' 

r  I  have  been  long  settled  in  the  persnasion, 
that  it  may  be  well  for  many  of  those  who  de- 
sire the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteonsness; 
whether  they  may  have  moved  in  a  private  or 
in  a  publio  sphere,  to  leave  behind  themi  when 
they  go  henee  to  be  seen  no  more  here  on  earth , 
some  written  testimony,  however  slight  it  may 
be,  .to  the  blessed  cause.  As  an  individual|  1 
eonfess  that  I  have  derived  much  instruction, 
oonUbrt  and  strength,  from  the  living  memorials 
left  us  by  many  Christian  brethren  and  sisters 
BOW  repoved  from  works  to  rewards ;  not  only 
from  their  Journals  and  from  Memoirs  of  them, 
but  even  from  testimonies  of  Monthly  Meetings. 
But  especially  I  have  to  notieci  that  the  expres- 
sions of  those  who  have  arrived  near  the  con- 
fines of  the  invisible  world,  have  sunk  deep  in 
my  remembrance ;  nor  do  I  know  any  other  in- 
Btramental  means,  that  have  proved  to  me  so 
searching,  softening,  effectual  and  abiding,  a^ 
that  last  mentioned  description  of  memorial.  I 
believe  that  the  profitable  impressions  which  are 
made,  partioularly  on  the  minds  of  well  disposed 
children  and  young  persons,  remain  with  them 
for  the  most  part  through  life  3  so  that  many. 


amongst  ua,  now  grown  up,  can  testify,  that  inci- 
dents and  sayings,  which,  in  childhood,  they 
had  heard  or  read,  of  truly  excellent  characters, 
do  even  at  this  day  continue  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  their  minds ;  and  even  in  cases  where 
young  people  have  wandered  far  from  the  line 
of  duty,  the^e  things  not  un frequently  arise  in 
their  remembrance.  I  speak  from  some  degree 
of  experience,  however  small  it  may  be,  com- 
pared with  that  of  some  others ;  for  I  have  bSbn 
a  wanderer  in  my  time,  yet  can  testify  that  even 
when  moat  widely  separated  by  wickedness  from 
the  Author  of  all  good,  the  recurrence  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  of  the  sayings  of  the 
dying,  to  my  thoughtless  heart,  has  not  been 
either  unfrequent  or  unseasonable.  But  the  ad- 
vantages which  my  soul  has  received  in  recent 
times,  are  still  more  decided.  Many  may  think 
themselves  unfit  to  tell  of  the  Lord's  goodness 
to  them  in  their  early  youth,  as  well  as  under 
trials  and  troubles,  and  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, even  to  their  old  age ;  but  such  humble- 
hearted  ones  are  the  very  persons  who  are  per- 
haps most  fit,  or  most  called  upon,  to  make  men- 
tion, in  some  form  or  other,  of  the  providences 
and  mercies  and. many  deliverances  which  they 
have  met  with.  Often  when  I  hear  of  the  death 
of  eminent  servants  of  the  Lord,  I  long  that 
their  wisdom  and  the  weight  of  their  long  expe- 
rience may  not  die  with  them;  but  that  some 
memorial  may  have  been  lefl  by  them,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  are  still  travelling  on 
their  wearisome  way.     And  surely,  the  very 
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least  of  tboee  who  strive  to  follow  the  Lord, 
have  had  something  happen,  or  have  made  some 
reflection  worth  leaving  behind,  for  the  encour- 
agement and  benefit  of  such  as  survive  them. 
I  indeed  feel  this  practice  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, to  have  been,  and  still  to  be,. the  source  of 
a  renewed  feast  to  me ;  and  I  seldom  recur  to 
some  of  the  manuscripts  and  scraps  which  I 
have  written,  without  precious  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, and  desires  after  a  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  unto  the  end.  Some  of  these  which 
have  been  written  in  the  very  depth  of  affliction, 
seem  to  stir  up  my  faith  in  the  Almighty  power, 
and  animate  me  with  fresh  courage  to  endure  all 
things,  and  to  suffer,  even  unto  the  death  of  all 
that  within,  which  would  have  its  own  way  and 
will,  and  not  the  Lord's  blessed  will.  Indeed 
I  have  been  so  aware  of  the  instruction  to  be 
derived,  both  from  writing  such  small  pieces, 
and  from  reading  the  productions  of  others  in 
this  way,  that  I  dare  not  refuse,  however  little 
I  desire  it,  to  allow  of  these  little  scraps,  the 
feeble  tokens  of  Divine  favor,' being  made  as 
public  as  any  prudent  person^  afler  I  surrender 
them  up  and  go  hence,  may  see  right 

1814,  i/cr^. — Some  of  the  following  reflec- 
tions and  remarks  are  taken  from  little  books 
called  **'  Accounts  of  Time,"  in  which  the  hours 
of  every  day  were  accounted  for,  and  the  occu- 
pation which  filled  every  individual  hour  of  each 
day  was  put  down.  This  was,  at  all  events,  an 
original  design,  if  nothing  better;  but,  indeed, 
it  was  of  use,  and  no  doubt  was  the  means  of 
l>ringing  me  into  active  and  industrious  hobits^ 
at  a  time  when  no  sterling  inward  principle 
seemed  to  have  full  rule,  and  when  I  was  left 
very  much  to  my  own  direction,  and  at  my  own 
disposal  as  to  my  pursuits.  I  have  often  felt 
that  it  was  a  preservative  at  the  time,  and  a 
stimulus  to  exertion.  I  think  I  may  add,  of 
this  little  contrivance  for  self-government,  as 
well  as  of  many  others  which  occupied  my  at- 
tention about  the  same  period,  that  they  had 
their  use,  in  awakening  my  mind  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  self  and  sense  into  subjec- 
tion ;  and  however  insufficient  they  were  of 
themselves  to  effect  the  same,  they  nevertheless 
urged  me  forward  to  press  after  the  knowledge 
and  attainment  of  that,  which  is  now,  (blessed 
be  the  Lord;  who  hath  shewed  this  to  me,)  ex- 
perimentally found  to  be  the  only  sure  guide 
and  leader.  As  far  as  these  little  relics  show, 
how  the  wrestling  seed  struggled  within  me, 
and  how  tender  and  gradual  were  the  leadings 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  how  the  good  seed 
seemed  at  times  almost  crushed,  and  every  de- 
sire after  such  things  as  were  truly  desirable, 
waS;  at  seasons,  very  feeble  and  faint ;  so  far 
they  are,  indeed,  interesting  to  me,  and  excite 
feelings  of  gratitude  as  often  as  they  are  exam- 
ined. These  <<  Accounts  of  Time  '^  were  begun 
in  the  Fourth  month,  1814,  (in  the  llth  year 


of  his  age,)  and  were  left  off  about  the  Eighth 
or  Ninth  month,  1816.  The  reasons  for  preserv- 
ing them,  apply  equally,  I  think,  to  those  week- 
ly reports  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
up";  from  which  extracts  will  also  be  inserted  in 
this  book. 

1S14,  August  %th. — I  think  I  may  say,  that 
in  proportion,  as  I  endeavor  to  do  well,  I  feel 
that  I  am  enabled  to  do  so;  that  there  is  some- 
thing within  me  that  stimulates  to  good,  that 
encourages  me  to  persevere  in  what  is  good,  and 
which  even  tells  me  what  is  good.  O  !  may  I 
ever  listen  to  its  silent  but  most  important  in- 
timations,—may  I,  indeed,  follow  that  secret 
I  monitor  within  me,  and  both  desire  and  walk 
worthy  of  its  reproofs  and  persuasions. 

1814,  November  20th. — I  could  wish  to  be 
able  to  discover  those  symptoms  of  religious 
habits  within  me,  which  appear  where  religion 
exists.  I  could  wish  that,  as  "  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  the  month  speaketh,"  so  those 
outward  signs  could  be  observed,  which  inevita- 
bly follow  a  devotional  spirit  within^.  0  !  that 
those  evidences  of  true  religion  were  produced, 
— a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  man, — a  stimulating  and  ener- 
getic propensity  to  discourage  vice  and  folly, 
though  ever  so  disguised ; — and  (that)  my  dis- 
positions, affections,  actions,  words  and  thoughts, 
might  more  nearly  conform  to  the  pattern  which 
is  set  before  me,  even  to  Jesus  Christ  I 

1814,  December  ISfh, — Be  anxious  and  ever 
ardent  in  the  work  before  you,  even  your  own 
eternal  happiness,  and  that  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  the  glory  of  God.  There  is  such  dan- 
ger, such  liability,  whilst  in  these  frail  bodies 
and  in  this  wfcked  world,  even  to  those  seem- 
ingly the  most  confirmed  among  us,  to  slacken 
and  decline,  that  on  this  head  I  cannot  forbear 
suggesting  a  hint  to  myself,  who  am  but  just 
setting  out  on  the  arduous  journey  to  Zion.  I 
cannot  help  urging  myself  to  beware  of  that 
destructive  indifference  and  lethargy,  which  are 
and  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands,  in  a  re- 
ligious sense ;  which  would  palliate  the  guilt  and 
error  of  others,  and  excuse  our  own,  which 
damp  and  chill  any  appearance  of  zeal  in  oar 
neighbors,  whilst  they  effectually,  though 
gradually,  quench  any  like  disposition  in  oar« 
selves. 

No  date* — ^Domestic  life  presents  many  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  more  exalted  stations  of  honor  and  ambition. 
For  though  its  sphere  is  more  humble,  and  its 
transactions  are  less  splendid,  yet  the  duties 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  it,  constitute  the  basis 
of  al)  public  character.  Perfection  in  private 
life  is,  by  far,  the  more  arduous  attainment  of 
the  two ;  since  it  involves  a  higher  degree  of 
virtue,  to  acquire  the  cool  and  silent  admiration 
of  constant  and  close  observers,  than  to  eatoh 
the  undistinguishing  applause  of  the  ynlgar. 
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Men,  aooQstomed  to  the  business  of  the  worl^ 
may  think  it  a  mean  ocoapation  to  be  engagea 
in  the  duties  of  a  familj.  It  is,  howeyer,  only 
by  eomparbon  that  they  are  rendered  to  a  su- 
perficial eye,  petty  and  insignificant.  View 
Ihem apart,  and  their  necessity,  their  importance 
immediately  rises.  How  many  daily  occasions 
there  are  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  forbear- 
ance, benevolence,  good  hnmor,  cheerfulness, 
c&ndor,  sincerity,  compassion,  self-denial !  How 
many  instances  occur  of  satirical  hints,  of  ill- 
Batnred  witticisms,  of  fretfulness,  impatience, 
strife  and  envyings;  besides,  those  of  disre- 
Bpeot,  discontent,  sloth,  and  very  many  other 
seeds  of  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  perhaps 
small,  but  for  the  guilt  of  which  we  shall  most 
assuredly  be  judged.  When  we  consider  that 
private  life,  also,  has  its  trials,  temptations  and 
troubles,  it  ought  surely  to  make  us  vigilant, 
when  around  our  own  fire-side,  lest  we  should 
quiet  our  apprehensionS|  and  cease  from  our 
daily  watchfulness. 

Prove  your  love  and  affection  for  your  fami- 
ly, and  your  friendship  and  attachment  for  all 
your  oonnezions,  by  using,  not  partial,  hypo- 
critical, momentary  acts  of  kindness,  but,  one 
univerad,  constant,  animated  effort, — one  sin- 
cere desire  of  rendering  others  happy,  united 
with  compassion  for  their  sufferings,  charity 
and  candor  for  their  errors,  and  forgiveness  for 
their  injuries. 

Especially  cultivate  a  benevolent  disposition, 
an  inclination  rather  to  think  and  speak  well 
than  ill  of  those  around,  accompanied  with  that 
candor  which  exposes  not  the  errors,  but  rather 
the  virtues  of  others  to  view;  and  which  brings 
to  light,  with  regret,  their  failings,  for  no  other 
end  than  their  suppression. 

1815,  January. — Business,  in  its  proper 
sphere,  is  useful  and  beneficial,  as  well  as  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  but  the  abuse  of  it,  or  an  ex- 
cess in  it,  is  pernicious  in  many  points  of  view ; 
I  eannot  approve,  in  very  many  respects^  of  the 
intense  degree  of  application  and  attention, 
which  seems  often  to  be  required  of  those  that 
.  are  in  business. 

There  is  one  danger  to  which  the  man  of  busi- 
ness is  particularly  exposed,  and  the  more 
alarming,  because  it  is  concealed, — I  mean  the 
danger  of  gaining  a  worldly  spirit,  and  of  losing 
that  tenderness  of  conscience,  that  love  of  re- 
ligion,  which  is  the  ground  of  all  virtuous  con- 
duct. The  person  who  is  engaged  in  worldly 
affiurs,  whether  the  sphere  of  his  engagements 
be  large  or  small,  should  be  most  anxiously  at- 
tentive to  his  etemial  interests,  that  they  also 
may  be  kept  in  a  flourishing,  profitable  con- 
dition ;  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  saying  of  W. 
PenB  is  true  in  regard  to  such  a  one — ^*  He  that 
loses  by  getting,  had  better  lose  than  gain." 
He  should  also  be  very  jealofu  of  his  scanty 
>)  that  he  may  not  omit  to  employ  some  of 


it  in  his  daily  duties  to  his  Maker,  and  in  the 
constant  cultivation  of  that  holy  frame  of  mind, 
which  it  is  the  slow  though  sure  tendency  of 
the  spirit  of  the  world  silently  to  counteract. 
For  I  own  I  tremble  at  the  very  idea  of  any 
man's  mainly  pursuing  his  perishable  interests, 
when  perhaps  in  one  short  moment  he  is  gone. 
How  inconceivably  terrible  and  exquisite  must 
be  that  man's  anguish,  whilst  on  the  very  brink 
of  going,  he  knows  not  whither,  to  think  that 
he  has  given  up  an  eternity  of  bliss,  for  the 
empty  grasp  of  that  which  is  not. 

(To  be  eoatiaa«d.) 


<■> 


Everybody's  lot  in  this  world  hath  some  crook 
in  it.  Gomplainers  are  apt  to  make  odious  com- 
parisons; they  look  about,  and,  taking  a  distant 
view  of  the  condition  of  others,  can  discern 
nothing  in  it  but  what  is  straight,  and  just  to 
one's  wish ;  so  they  pronounce  their  neighbor's 
lot  wholly  straight.  But  all  that  is  a  false  ver- 
dict ;  there  is  no  perfection  here ;  no  lot  out  of 
heaven  without  a  crook. 

For  Frieoda'  iDtolligenoer. 
ATTENBANOB  OF  RELIGIOUS  MBETINQS. 

Seated  lately  in  an  unusually  small  mid  week 
meeting,  and  reflecting  what  a  privilege  it  was 
thus  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  and  employ- 
ments connected  with  our  mere  physical  com^ 
fort,  and  turn  the  mind  uninterruptedly  toward 
God  and  heavenly  things,  the  query  arose  \ik 
my  mind,  why  it  was  that  so  few  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause 
of  this  neglect  is  to  be  found  in  the  habitual 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  necessary  business 
and  household  cares;  a  habit  which  is  oftea 
continued  after  what  was  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity for  it  has  ceased.  If  no  other  reason  ex> 
isted  for  the  setting  apart  a  portion  of  time  for 
religions  thought  and  communion,  the  import* 
ance  of  breaking  in  upon  and  preventing  this 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  material  things,  would 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  as  a  salutary  pro* 
vision  for  our  spiritual  nature. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who  are  re- 
miss in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings 
that  spiritual  strength  is  better  found  in  the  re- 
tirement of  their  own  closets;  but  do  they 
always  thus  seek  it  ?  And  would  it  not  be  gen- 
erally found  that  communion  in  the  closet  leads 
to  a  desire  for  religious  communion  with  others  ? 
<^  This  ought  ye  to  have  -  done,  and  not  have 
left  the  other  undone."  It  does  not  seem  ab^ 
solutely  neoesaary  to  physical  health,  that  we 
should  assemble  at  stated  times  in  the  day  ta 
partake  of  food  in  company  with  our  families ; 
the  animal  system  would  be  supported  by  each 
one  taking  his  morsel  alone ;  yet  the  social  meal, 
at  stated  times,  has  always  been  a  step  in  the 
progress  from  barbarism  to  refinement. 

Another  cause  of  remissness,  and  among  those 
too  who  really  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
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meaas  of  streDgtbeniog  the  spiritual  life,  is  dis- 
couragement at  fiadiDg  themselves,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  no  better  for  going  to  meeting.  Bat 
are  they  better  for  staying  away  ?  Do  they  know 
that  they  are  no  better  ?  Is  not  this  yery  long- 
ing for  something  higher  and  better  than  they 
have  yet  known  an  evidence  of  spiritual  life  ? 
Do  not  these  mistake  when  they  look  for  a 
sensible  evidence  of  good  eaoh  time  that  they 
assemble  with  their  friends  for  religious  medi- 
tation. This  frequent  assembling  is  but  one 
among  the  many  influences  that  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly build  up  the  spiritual  life.  In 
seasons  of  affliction  and  trial,  or  when  under 
the  influence  of  special  divine  visitation,  we  are 
often  sensible  that  progress  has  been  made,  in 
heavenly  things ;  but  not  less  important  are 
those  influences  that,  like  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  us,  are  imperceptible,  but  without 
which  there  could  be  neither  life  nor  growth. 

As  an  important  outward  means  of  good,  the 
regular  attendance  of  a  place  of  worship  should 
be  included  in  the  household  arrangements  of 
thoso  who  are  just  commencing  the  business  of 
life  for  themselves.  When  it  is  once  decided 
that  this  must  not  be  dispensed  with,  other 
duties  will  fall  into  their  right  places,  an*d  will 
be  better  performed  when  there  are  interposed 
seasons  of  quiet  recollection,  in  which  the  mind 
may  recover  itself,  and  gather  up  its  scattered 
energies. 

I  have  called  the  attendance  of  religious 
meetings  a  duty,  but  it  should  rather  be  called 
a  privilege.  It  is  certainly  a  duty  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  means  for  promoting  our  spirit- 
ual growth  ',  but  if  we  regard  the  mere  attend- 
ance of  religious  meetings  as  an  observance  by 
which  God  is  to  be  honored,  we  shall  fail  of  ex- 
periencing its  true  benefit. 

J^B  a  means  of  promoting  love  and  kind 
interest  in  each  other,  social  worship  stands 
pre-eminent.  Who  has  not  observed  the  flow  of 
affeotionate  feeling  evinced  by  the  tearful  eye, 
the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  extended  even  to 
strangers,  at  the  close  of  a  favored  meeting,  not 
only  when  some  gifted  instrument  has  aroused 
the  spiritual  life^  but  sometimes  after  a  solemnly 
silent  one  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  religious 
society  can  be  held  together  without  these  stated 
assemblings }  it  may  be  called  a  form,  but  it  is 
the  simplest  of  forms.  When  the  multitude 
were  to  be  fed,  they  were  first  to  sit  down  ;  and 
in  looking  toward  the  coming  ages,  when  the 
growing  light  of  truth  shall  cause  those  less 
simple  forms  which  once  expressed  an  imperfect 
truth  to  pass  away,  this,  founded  as  it  is  in  man's 
social  nature,  we  must  suppose  will  continue, 
while  that  nature  remains  unchanged.  This 
very  simplicity,  this  reducing  of  Divine  worship 
into  its  simple  elements^  is  perhaps  one  cause 
why  many  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  have 


apnght  in  other  religious  sects  for  more  impo- 
sing and  tangible  forms.  The  desire  to  do  some 
good  thing,  to  have  the  religious  feelings  ex- 
cited, and  the  corresponding  idea  that  Friends* 
do  nothing  but  sit  still,  and  know  not  what  they 
believe,  have  led  many  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  religious  society  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated. We  may  cherish  the  hope  that  under 
these  forms  and  observances,  the  sincere- hearted 
may  receive  spiritual  good,  and  that  some  of  the 
simple  Tiews  early  imbibed  may,  through  their 
agency,  leaven  other  sects  5  but  the  eye  of  faith 
cannot  but  look  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
forms  and  ceremonies  will  be  regarded  as  the 
things  of  the  child  that  must  be  put  away ;  and 
this  may  ere  long  be  the  experience  of  some 
who  feel  that  they  now  derive  benefit  from  them. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  for  those  who  have 
known  the  efficacy  of  silent  waiting  upon  God, — 
who  are  oonvinoed  that  the  offering  of  the  whole 
heart  is  the  only  acceptable  worship,  that 
without  it,  forms  are  unavailing,  and  with  it 
useless, — it  is  for  these  to  put  on  iPresh  strength 
and  hope,  to  press  through  every  discourage- 
ment, and  by  their  loving,  cheerful,  and  con- 
sistent walk,  allure  the  young  into  that  spirit- 
ual simple  path,  in  which  so  many  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  our  Society  have  walked  safely, 
and  who  have  left  behind  them  testimonies  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  One  Power,  which  redeemed 
them  not  only  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  but  out  of  the  forms  and  observances 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  essential,  and 
gave  them  an  evidence  that  they  were  God's 

children.  S. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.,  1866. 
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To  be  satisfied  with  a  little  is  the  greatest 
wisdom  ',  and  he  that  increaseth  his  riches  in- 
creaseth  his  cares  j  but  a  contented  mind  is  a 
hidden  treasure,  and  trouble  findeth  it  not. — 
Economy  of  Human  Life. 


t    m»* 


BATIONALISM. 

The  term  Rationalism  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion is  somewhat  startling,  and  when  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  The  Contemporary  Beview 
was  offered  for  insertion,  we  had  nearly  suffered 
OUT  prejudice  to  reject  it  unexamined,  but  a 
careful  perusal  has  quite  changed  the  tone  of 
feeling  in  relation  to  it. — Eds. 

The  term  rationalism  is  in  itself  so  entirely 
vague  and  indeterminate,  that  previous  to  defi- 
nition it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  denotes, 
relative  to  theology.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  both  of  theological  and  philosophical 
discussion,  that  words  frequently  come  to  be 
used  with  such  complex  and  even  contradictory 
meanings,  as  to  obscure  altogether  the  real 
points  at  issue,  and  to  keep  controversialists 
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fighting  for  yean  in  the  dark.  Many  instanoes 
might  be  given  of  this  abusive  employment  of 
words,  but  there  is  none  more  noted  or  more 
inflnential  in  the  confnsion  which  it  is  con- 
stantly breeding,  than  the  word  rationalism.  It 
is  nsed  at  least  in  two  distinct  and  nearly  oppo- 
site senses.  In  its  current  nse,  with  a  large 
class  of  theologians  it  denotes  a  certain  exercise 
of  the  natural  intellect,  always  opposed  to 
Christianity.  It  means  the  deliberate  rejection 
of  Divine  revelation,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
dictates  of  the  natural  reason.  It  is  the  same,  in 
short,  as  irreligion.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
the  spirit  of  undevont  science,  of -undevout  phil- 
osophy, as  opposed  to  Christ  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Divine,  which  in  Him  is  seeking  to  bless 
the  world.  In  this  sense  rationalism  is  aggres- 
sively hostile,  not  merely  to  certain  truths  of 
i^ligion,  but  to  the  very  foundation  of  religion 
in  human  nature, — the  spiritual  instincts  and 
principles  which  separate  man  from  other  crea- 
tures, and  make  him,  in  contradistinction  to 
them,  a  religious  being. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
is  any  form  of  thought  thus  deliberately  opposed 
to  religion  in  our  day,  as  there  is  certainly  no 
special  philosophy  which  makes  it  its  business 
to  proclaim  such  an  opposition.  But  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  can  doubt 
that  there  are  forms  of  thought,  and  even  a  pre- 
vailing school  of  thought,  which,  according  to 
its  fundamental  principles,  leaves  no  room  for 
religion  as  a  valid  element  of  human  existence. 
It  may  not  directly  oppose  it,  but  it  leaves  it 
out  of  sight;  nay,  it  asserts  as  its  basis,  prin- 
ciples inconsbtent  with  any  idea  of  special 
Divine  revelation.  The  great  school  of  thought 
known  as  Positivism  restricts  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  to  the  senses,  and  if  not  explicitly, 
yet  implicitly,  denies  the  reality  of  a  Divine 
constitution  in  man^  separating  him  from  other 
animals,  and  making  him,  in  a  true  and  not 
merely  an  accidental  or  superstitious  sense,  a 
subject  of  religion.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  say  whether  the  name  of  Rationalism  is  or  is 
not  rightly  applied  to  such  a  school  of  thought 
as  this.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely 
applied  by  theologians  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
applicable  to  no  other  system, — in  which,  in 
short,  it  is  identical  with  anti- Christian  phil- 
osophy. 

But  the  expression  is  also  applied  often,  by 
the  same  theologians,  to  describe  a  mode  of 
thought  which  has  no  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  its  most 
active  and  enlightened  opponent.  It  is  applied 
to  the  exercise  of  reason  within  the  sphere  of 
religion,  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement  and 
purification  of  religious  ideas  in  consistency 
with  the  necessities  of  an  advancing  spiritual 
culture.  In  the  former  case,  thought  takes  its 
stand  outside  the  circle  of  spiritual  truth  al-  , 


together,  and  it  never  comes  within  the  circle. 
It  lays  the  foundations  and  tries  to  build  the 
structure  of  Truth  outside  of  the  Church,-  and 
the  special  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  Church.    In  the  present  case,  thought  is 
born  within  the  Church ;  it  starts  from  spiritual 
principles;  it  is   essentially   Christian  in  its 
fundamental  ideas ;  but  it  does  not  hold  to  these 
ideas  merely  as  they  have  been  elaborated  and 
dogmatically  expressed  by  the  Christian  intelli- 
gence of  former  ages.     On  the  contrary,  it  re- 
cognises a  living  movement  in  Christian  know* 
ledge,  no  less  than  in  every  other  department 
of  knowledge.  There  is,  '^  through  the  ages,"  a 
growth  of  religious  intelligence  and  comprehen- 
sion, just  as  there  is  a  growth  of  philosophical 
intelligence  and  comprehension;^  and  the  la- 
bors of  past  generations  of  Christian  thinkers, 
while  claiming  all  honor  and  respect,  are  no 
more  infallible  than  the  labors  of  past  genera- 
tions of  philosophers.     According  to  this  view, 
the  increase  of  general  knowledge,  and  of  hu- 
mane and  enlightened  principles  in  society,  in« 
evitably  carries  with  it  an  increase  of  spiritual 
illumination.    Higher,  juster  apprehensions  are 
developed,  not  only  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
man, — a  fact  admitted  on  all  hands, — ^but  more- 
over of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  and  of  the 
Divine  intentions  for  man's  good.     If  man,  in 
the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries,  has  come 
to  understand  better  his  own  position  and  rights 
in  relation  to  the  position  and  rights  of  others, 
and  to  find  in  the   Christian   revelation  the 
warrant  of  this  higher  knowledge,  which  for 
long  he  failed  to  see,  or  at  least  to  realize,  there 
seems  every  ground  for  concluding  that  he  will 
also  oome  to  understand  better  from  the  same 
source  his  relations  to  God,  and  God's  thoughts 
towards  him.     Why  should  not  the  Christian 
reason  grow  and  become  more  full  of  light,  as 
well  as  the  scientific  intellect  ?    It  is  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  say,  as  has  been  so  often  said, 
that  the  sum  of  Christian  knowledge  is  con- 
tained once  for  all  within  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  taken, 
and  nothing  added.     The  question  is  not  one 
as  to  the  original  completeness  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  but  one  solely  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  revelation.     Allowing  all  that  can  be- 
said  as  to  the  perfection  of  Holy  Soiipture,  even 
on  the  untenable  supposition  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion, this  settles  nothing  as  to  the  validity  of 
past  interpretations  of  Scripture.    Least  of  all 
does  it  settle  anything  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
dogmatic  opinions  which  have  groWh  up  within 
the  Church  at  successive  periods,  and  which 
have  frequently  owed  their  rise  far  more  to  the 
changing  currents  of  human  feeling  and  think- 
ing than  to  any  direct  result  of  scriptural  study. 
These  opinions  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
merits.  They  cannot,  on  any  ground  of  reason, 
be  considered  beyond  re- examination,  and  henoe 
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of  potssible  expansion  or  correction.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  or  in  other  words  of  the  highest 
Christian  intelligence  of  the  past,  is  enough  to 
secure  for  them  respect,  but  by  no  means 
enough  to  place  them  beyond  criticism.  The 
Christian  intelligence  of  to-day  possesses  every 
right  that  the  Christian  intelligence  of  the 
fourth  century,  or  the  twelfth  century,  or  the 
sixteenth  century,  possessed.  And  not  only 
has  It  the  same  rights,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that;  upon  the  whole^  it  possesses  a  higher 
capacity  of  exercising  these  rights.  In  manj^ 
respects  it  has  both  more  insight  into  spiritual 
truth,  and  more  freedom  from  spiritual  preju- 
dice. And  it  claims,  therefore,  not  only  in 
one  church,  but  in  all  Hying  churches,  to  re- 
absorb, as  it  were,  the  great  spiritual  ideas  of 
the  past,  and  review  them  in  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  to  take  them  up  from  the  dogmatic  moulds 
in  which  they  are  apt  to  lie  dead  in  an  untn^ 
quiring  age,  and  to  bring  them  face  to  face  once 
more  with  the  living  Word  and  with  all  true 
knowledge.  This  process  of  constant  inquest 
regarding  religious  ideas,  and  consequent  puri- 
fication of  them  from  the  admixtures  of  error 
and  false  philosophy,  which  mark  human  pro- 
gress in  all  its  relations,  is,  according  to  this 
Bcliool,  the  necessary  condition  of  all  real 
thought  about  religion.  Theology  ceases  to  be 
n  living  science  when  it  ceases  to  move,  when 
it  imposes  itself  as  a  mere  mass  of  dogma  upon 
the  conscience,  instead  of  soliciting  the  contin- 
ual criticism  and  purification  of  the  spiritual 
reason.  Nor  is  such  a  process  of  movement 
necessarily  of  an  unsettling  character  in  theol- 
ogy any  more  than  in  other  sciences.  What- 
ever true  principles  theology  has  reached  in 
the  past  remain  true  principles.  Truth  has 
nothing  to  fear  anywhere  from  the  most  rigor- 
ous inquiry.  But  whatever  is  not  of  the  truth, 
whatever  has  been  imported  into  theology  from 
the  darkness  of  human  error  or  the  misconcep- 
tion of  human  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  misreading  of  Divine  revelation,  this  is  no 
doubt  liable  to  be  unsettled  and  exploded.  Un- 
settlement  of  this  kind  is  the  very  purpose  of 
tho  movement,  but  only  that  in  the  end  the 
truths  of  Divine  revelation,  the  great  thoughts 
of  God  towards  us  in  Christ,  may  be  seen  more 
clearly  and  understood  more  comprehensively. 
It  must  be  plain  thac  the  application  of  the 
term  rationalism  to  two  such  distinct  modes  of 
thought  as  we  have  now  described  is  absurd, 
And  yet  this  absurdity  is  constantly  practiced. 
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Why,  when  all  is  bright  and  happy,  Bhould  a  gloom 
Be  spread  aroand  us.  0,  blind  and  thoughtless  soqII 
^Tis  the  same  power  that  reigns,  and  the   same  love 
Is  traced  alike  Id  sunshine  and  in  shade; 
The  oloud  that  bears  the  thunder  in  its  folds 
Comes  on  the  errand  of  good  will  to  man  t 
O,  we  would  cling  too  close  to  earth,  and  lov« 


Too  well  its  pleasures  and  delights, 
Were  there  no  shadows  on  its  sctnes  of  light, 
No  sorrow  mingled  with  its  cup  of  joy. 
If  sweet  ful6iment  followed  all  our  hopes. 
Like  the  unfoldings  of  a  spring-flower  bud, 
We  should  not  seek  a  better  world  than  this ; 
Where  then  would  be  the  Teachings  of  the  aonl 
For  higher  pleasures,  and  those  purer  joys, 
That  have  no  higher  dwelling-place  but  heaven. 

— Offning  of  Sympathy, 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME. 
(Ooneladed  from  page  427.) 

Tbe  home  Sanday,  however^  is  not  to  be  spent 
exclusively  in  religious  employments,  nor  ever 
to  tbe  extent  of  wearying.  It  must  have  re- 
laxing. Why  must  every  toy  be  put  away, 
every  pleasant  book  be  shut,  every  expression 
of  glee  repressed,  and  the  whole  child  subdued 
to  an  uneasy  quietude,  simply  because  it  is 
Sunday  ?  Does  not  God  let  the  birds  sing 
their  week-day  songs,  the  waters  wear  their 
week-day  sparkle,  the  flowers  exhale  their  week- 
day perfume,  shall  the  child  be  rudely  kept 
from  all  week-day  exuberance,  and  fretted  or 
crushed  into  obedience  by  the  perpetual  re- 
minder  that  it  is  Sunday  ?  What  wonder  that 
the  Sunday  grows  to  be  a  thing  of  horror  and 
of  hate  ?  I  believe  it  is  well  to  teach  and  es- 
tablish some  difference, — that  some  things 
should  be  put  aside  till  Monday, — but  I  more 
than  pity  the  unhappy  ones  tortured  into  a  si- 
lence as  unnatural  as  it  is  absolute.  The  houses 
that  the  week  long  resound  with  all  the  various 
revelry  of  childhood,  but  on  Sunday  are  per- 
vaded as  with  the  bush  of  death, — in  which 
you  long  painfully  for  some  outbreak  of  hearty, 
honest  noise, — are  not  truly  homes,  and  do  not 
leave  on  the  mind  the  holiest  and  happiest  im- 
pression of  home.  How  many  there  are  to 
whom  the  memory  of  the  home  Sunday  comes  up 
as  the  one  dark  and  unpleasant  shadow  on  a  fair 
visioq  J  how  many  owe  to  it  their  aversidh  to 
the  day,  and  their  present  neglect  of  its  duties 
and  opportunities;  and  how  many  homes  are 
growing  up  now  without  wholesome  restraint, — 
the  one  extreme  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  other]  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  the 
child  as  well  as  for  the  man.  It  must  not  over- 
ride the  nature  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
child  is  greater  than  the  Sabbath,  not  to  be 
tyrannized  over  by  it,  but  to  be  ministered  unto. 
Its  duty  is  to  serve  and  not  to  reign  ;  and  our 
duty  is  that  it  be  taught  to  serve  wisely. 

There  is  one  thing  which  oomes  under  the 
head  of  home  Sunday,  which  requires  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  I  mean  Sunday  recreation. 
Many  of  us  probably  recollect  that  all  our  homes 
allowed  to  us  was  a  short  walk  after  sunset,  and 
many  of  us  could  probably  say  that  the  going 
down  of  the  Sabbath  sun  was  the  most  welcome 
fact  of  the  week.  '^  Of  all  the  painful  inflic- 
tions of  boyhood,  I  know  hardly  any  worse 
than  that  of  wading  through  the  slough  of  San- 
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day."    ThU  wm  another  iojastioe  the  iDgena-, 
ity  of  oar  fathers  oontrived  for  U3.     I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Sunday   made  into  a  holi- 
day.     I  do  not  want   to  see   riot  and  noise 
taking  the  place  of  its  proper  deooram,  bat  I 
should  like  to  see  that  it  is  oonsidered  no  viola- 
tion of  the  day  for  a  family  either  to  walk  or 
to  ride  together  quietly,  as  it  draws  toward  the 
evening.     '^  Let  it  have  the  duty  of  our  devo- 
tions ;  but  when  that  is  satisfied, let  it  also  have 
the  gratitude  of  our  gladness."     I  welcome  it 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  harbingers  of  spring 
when  by  ^my  house  the  family  groups   come 
strolling  leisurely,  enjoying  the  evening  of  the 
day  God  made,  and  seeking  tbat^  refreshing 
body  and  spirit  need, — to  many  the  only  oppor- 
tunity absorbed  life  allows  for  this  wholesome 
recreation.     Welcome  the  baby's  wagon,  and 
the  children's  voices,  and  the  manly  stride,  and 
the  matronly  serenity,  and  a  blessing  on  each 
home  group  as  it  passes.     The  day  is  the  better 
day  for  their   walk.     They  have  seen   God's 
evening,  and  God's  trees  and  flowers.     Nature 
has  spoken  to  them,  and  they  will  go  home  hap- 
pier and  sleep  more  sweetly.      For  them  the 
flowers  blossom ;  for  them  the  elm  trees  bend ; 
for    them    the  evening    clouds   are  painted ; 
for  them  the  stars  are  lighted,  and  from  all,  it 
may  be  unoonsciously,  they  and  theirs,  are  re- 
ceiving impressions  to  hallow  and  lighten  a  week 
of  toil.     Alas,  that  the  street  should  be  the 
only  place'  for  these  Sunday  walks !     Wisely 
has  an  English  writer  said,  ''An  open  space 
near  a  town  is  one  of  nature's  churches,  and  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  to  provide  such  things.'- 
What  a  blessing  is  Boston  Common, — not  an 
ornament,  not  the  city's  lungs,  not  the  place 
for  holidays,  not  a  pi  ay- ground  in  the  week,  nor 
a  promenade  for  the  Sabbath,  but  one  of  '<  Na 
ture's  churches ;"  and  if  yon  can  see  that  well- 
ordered  host  of  families  there  of  a  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, while  the  western  clouds  and  the  green 
leaves,  and  the  murmuring   fountain  preach, 
and  not  feel  that  there  is  some  better,  sanc- 
tifying influence  from  it  all,  I  pity  your  blind- 
ness or  your  bigotry.     God  speaks  not  from 
pulpits  only,  or  from  places  of  man's  consecrat- 
ing, but  he  hath  put  a  tongue  in  every  living 
thing,  and  a  spirit  in  all  nature,  to  which  he 
gives  no  Sabbath  rest. 

Not  as  a  sanitary  measure  should  public 
grounds  be  opened  in  every  crowded  town,  but 
as  a  great  education  of  the  soul  in  humanity  and 
virtue,  as  affording  to  those  of  narrow  means 
and  narrow  homes  and  over-busy  lives,  a  Sun- 
day opportunity  of  seeing  and  enjoying  with 
their  children,  the  sun  and  air  and  works  of  God. 
•  •  .  *  . 

The  crowning  of  the  Sunday  at  home  is  the 
repeating  and  singing  of  hymns.  One  has 
grave  questions  and  perplexities  about  what  is 
commonly  called  domestic  worship,  and  I  sin* 


oerely  sympathize  with  the  man  .who  honestly  - 
and  frankly  says  he  does  not  know  what  to  do. 
Such  a  service  should  be  less  for  the  adults 
than  the  children,  and  the  prayer  that  shall  en- 
gage the  attention,  enlist  the  sympathy,*  in- 
struct the  heart,  and  express  the  wants  of 
childhood,  is  the  rarest  of  all  utterances.  Many 
a  man  may  be  able  to  pray  for  himself  and  for 
others  who  wholly  fails  in  his  attempts  with 
children.  Candidly  I  think  that  many  of  out 
domestic  services  are  only  a  weariness  to  our 
households,  and  leave  any  but  the  best  impres- 
sion. But  about  a  hymn,  that  has  become  a 
sort  of  household  word,  there  is  something  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  rhymed  prayer,  and  the  child 
loves  and  comprehends  it.  It  is  the  thing 
never  forgotten.  ,  Years,  distance,  change, 
death,  do  not  separate  us  from  it.  Fou  may 
have  forgotten  every  maternal  precept,  the  tones 
of  the  voice  you  first  loved,  the  very  features  of 
your  mother  may  have  become  effaced,  but  with 
you,  still  and  fresh  as  at  first,  is  the  hymn  she 
taught  or  sung  to  you  in  the  evening  twilight 
of  the  dear  old  hom^,  a  presence  and  an  influ- 
ence forever With  the  home  lies 

the  religious  shaping  of  the  young  soul,  and 
from  all  the  week  this  day  is  separate  for  that 
special  work.  A  mistaken  piety  demands  a 
rigid  and  exclusive  observance,  impossible,  in 
reality,  to  most  men  and  to  all  children ;  indo- 
lent self  indulgence  leaves  it  to  run  wholly 
waste.  In  some  homes,  it  is  all  restraint,  in 
some«iAll  license.  What  we  want  is  the  safe 
and  wise  middle  ground  which  shall  mako 
it  pleasant  and  profitable,  neither  a  gloom  for 
the  heart  nor  a  weariness  to  the  body.  Then 
moat  truly  the  Sabbath  day  shall  be  kept,  and 
holy,  when,  disregarding  the  limitations  of  the 
past,  we  seek  to  make  it  minister  to  the  largest 
good  of  all,  mindful  of  nature's  laws  and  limits, 
and  not  expecting  of  the  young,  or  striving 
for  in  ourselves,  that  which  we  shall  only 
pot«ess  by  outraging  Divine  decrees.  To  this 
end  have  I  written,  adopting  for  myself  the 
sentiments  of  an  English  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  :  *'  I  hate  superstition  on  the 
one  side,  and  looseness  on  the  other  ;  but  I  find 
it  hard  to  offend  in  too  much  devotion,  easy  in 
profaneness.  The  whole  w^ek  is  sanctified  by 
this  day,  and  according  to  my  care  of  this 
is  my  blessing  on  the  rest.  I  commit  my  de- 
sires to  the  imitation  of  the  weak,  my  actions 
to* the  censure  of  the  wise  and  holy,  my  weak- 
ness to  the  pardon  and  redress  of  my  merciful 
God. 


■   mm   ■ 


WANTS   SUPPLIED. 

A  good  man  shall  have  what  he  needs,  not 
always  what  he  thinks  he  needs.  Providence 
intends  the  supply  of  our  necessities,  not  of  our 
desires.  He  will  satisfy  our  wants,  bat  not  our 
wantonne3S.    When  a  thing  is  not  needful,  a 
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SQan  oaoDot  properly  be  said  to  want  it ;  irhen 
it  IB  needfaly  a  good  man  shall  Qot  be  without 
it.  What  is  not  bestowed  upon  us  may  not  be 
so  beautiful  at  that  time  wherein  we  desire  it, 
for*  everything  is  beautiful  in  its  season.  He 
that  did  not  want  God^  kindness  to  renew  him, 
shall  never  want  Ood's  kindness  to  supply  him. 
His  hand  shall  not  be  wanting  to  give,  whore 
his  heart  hath  been  so  large  in  working. — Char* 
nock, 

FRIENDS^  INTELLlGENCER^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH   MONTH    15,  1866. 

Social  Equality  among  Friends. — ^The 
religions  and  social  equality  which  to  a  great 
extent  prevail  throughout  the  Society  of 
Friends  may  be  considered  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  our  organization.  *'  I  call  you  not 
servants,"  said  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  '*  for  the 
servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth ;  but 
I  have  called  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I 
have  beard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known 
unto  yott.'^  In  accordance  with  this  example, 
the  Society  which  George  Fox  was  instrumental 
in  gathering,  has  been  denominated  Friends, 
a  term  not  only  indicating  spiritual  fellowship, 
but  social  equality ;  and  in  early  times  so  great 
were  their  manifestations  of  interest  impeach 
otlier  that  it  became  a  proverb,  "  See  how  the 
Quakers  love  one  another/' 

If  in  this  respect  we  have  in  some  degree 
deteriorated,  yet  wo  believe  a  strong  fraternal 
fueling  is  still  cherished  throughout  our  borders. 
The  opportunities  for  religious  intercourse 
afforded  by  our  frequently  recurring  Yearly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  gathering 
together  at  such  times  at  each  others  houses,' 
tend  to  strengthen  this  feeling  and  to  bring  us 
into  more  intimate  fellowship  one  with  another. 

Social  distinctions  exist  to  a  far  less  extent 
among  us  than  in  most  other  religious  societies. 
In  many  neighborhoods  they  are  scarcely 
recognized,  for  we  find  that  those  blessed  with 
large  worldly  possessions,  and  those  who  have 
them  not,  the  ten  talented  and  the  one,  all  meet 
on  the  same  social  platform. 

The  children  of  parents  of  all  trades  and 
professions  receive  their  education  at  the  same 
school,  and  not  only  during  childhood,  but 
often  through  life,  associate  upon  terms  of  en- 
tire equality.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this 
arrangement,  that  it  is  only  when  the  attention 


is  directed  to  it  that  we* can  fully  estimate  its 
advantages ;  but  we  think  no  one  can  contem- 
plate them  without  feeling  convinced  that  suoh  a 
course  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  ioten- 
tion,  and  oontributes  very  materially  to  the 
good  of  all  classes. 

Through  it,  the  habits  of  indulgence  which 
the  affluent  sometimes  acquire,  may  be  tempered 
by  the  example  of  *the  necessarily  industrious, 
the  rude  and  unlearned  be  stimulated  to  im* 
provement  by  association  with  the  educated  and 
refined,  while  those  of  superior  mental  gifts  and 
attainments  may  be  instructed  by  perceiving 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which  the  less  gifted  may  possess. 

Such  intercourse  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  good  of  all,  and  as  we  practice  it,  brotherly 
love  will  continue  in  us  and  abound. 


•4» 


DiCD,  suddenly,  on  the  Ut  of  Nioth  month,  1866, 
Aim  MoBBis,  widow  of  Wm.  G.  Hancock,  aged  74 
years ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Warner,  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  Anna  W.,  daughter  of  Rebecca  F.  and  the 
late  Dr.  David  J.  Johnson,  aged  16  years. 


w»   » 


A  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freed  men  will  be  held  at  Green  St. 
Meeting  House,  Fourth-day  evening,  the  19ih  Inst., 
at  7j^  o'clock. 

William  C.  Biddlb,       ">  /iri^i, 
9th  mo.  1 6th.    Maboabbt  A.  Gbiscom,  /  ^**^*** 
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For  Friends'  Intelligeneer. 
MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN. 

Editors  : — I  spent  the  First- day  of  the 
week,  26th  of  Eighth  month,  at  Goose  Greek, 
Loudoun  Co.,  Ya.  In  the  morning  I  attended 
public  worship  with  the  Friends.  The  lower 
part  of  their  large  brick  house  was  full.  Du> 
ring  a  season  of  devotional  silence,  many  seemed 
to  realize  the  precious  truth  of  these  expressive 
lines  of  Isaac  Watts : 

"  In  sweet  silence  of  the  mind, 
Mj  God,  and  there  my  heaven,  I  find.'* 

Samuel  M.  Janney  gave  an  excellent  testimo- 
ny, his  mind  being  much  impressed  with  the 
ancient  expression — "would  to  God  aU  the 
Lord's  people  were  prophets.''  A  stranger 
made  a  few  temarks  on  the  importance  of  being 
prepared,  bv  the  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  for  t&e  duties,  conflicts,  affiictioos,  tests 
and  exigencies,  which  *'  Our  Father  "  knows  that 
we  must  meet.  He  applied  this  thought  to  the 
demands  of  our  beloved  country,  in  regard  to 
our  rast  and  augmenting  responsibilities  as  oiti- 
xens. 

At  8  o'clock,  P.  H.|  by  the  timely  and  much 
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appreciated  assiataDcaof  Frieiid  Janney,  I  ^ve 

25  '*  oertifioatea  of  marriage  *^  to  Freedmen. 

Joseph  IL  Johnson, 

Sapt  of  Marriages. 
ALiZAKDau,  Va.,  4tii  of  Ninth  mo.,  1866. 

7or  TrieiKU'  Intelligeooer. 

FBAGMEMTS  OF  BARK  FROM  OUR  CLUB. 

HO.  IT. 

9M  month, 
A  long  eherifiked  desire  to  botaniee  a  little 
jn  tke  pines,  found  aa  opportnnitj  of  falfillment, 
quite  onezpeotedly,  sinoe  onr  last  date.  With 
a  pair  tA  nimble-footed  horses  to  oar  carriage^ 
we  entered  that  wide-spreading  and  ever-green 
region  known  as  the  Pines,  aboat  two  miles  east 
of  Pemberton,  New  Jersey.  The  unimportant 
Tillage  of  Turkey  Town,  with  its  four  solitary 
houses  stretching  along  the  road  for  about  two 
miles,  we  left  a  short  distance  to  onr  right.  A 
flock  of  quails,  possibly  on  guard,  between 
oivilisation  on  one  side  and  their  boundless 
wild  homes  on  the  other,  permitted  us  to  cross 
their  track. 

The  breath  of  the  pines  I  how  delicious  it 
was  on  that  cool  and  cloudless  summer  morn- 
ing ;  how  different  from  the  seoond-hand  atmos- 
phere of  the  city  I  A  shower  had  fallen  the 
evening  before;  the  sandy  roads,  like  life's 
road  generally,  were  all  beaten  and  hard;  a 
fresh  and  sparkling  life  adorned  alike  the  broad 
leares  of  the  oak  and  the  needles  of  the  pines. 
We  were  entering  a  fresher  and  a  novel  world ; 
nature  was  taking  us  into  her  broadly- belted, 
woody,  volnptttOtts  arms;  we  felt  old  loves 
awakening  within  us,  and  old  fancies  being 
stirred ;  every  thing  was  beautiful  and  alive ; 
and  beauty  ia  for  us  what  sunshine  is  for 
flowers,  we  turn  towards  it  irresistibly ;  «  for 
not  a  flower  but  gave  some  touch  or  fVeoklC; 
streak  or  stain  of  His  unrivalled  pnoil.'' 

Onr  course  bore  in  the  general  direction  of 
south-east;  and  where  all  the  roads  are  as 
much  alike  as  the  tracks  of  two  boats  in  the 
river,  it  seemed  to  be  only  this  idea  of  general 
direction  that  guided  us  through  these  intermi- 
nable piney  paths.  But  the  eye  accustomed  to 
forest  navigation  becomes  very  skillful,  so  we 
soon  came  to  an  opening  in  the  woods  where  a 
gang  of  men  were  at  work  preparing  the  ground 
for  cranberry  culture.  With  long,  sharp  hoes 
and  broad  glittering  axes  they  cut  the  turf  into 
slices,  through  roots  and  twisted  fibres  a  foot  in 
depth.  This  turf  is  then  tossed  into  heaps  and 
burned,  or  carted  off  and  piled  up  into  fences 
for  these  forest  farms.  It  is  rural  work,  hard 
indeed,  bat  picturesque,  and  might  tax  the 
muscles  of  Heroales.    The  sand  beneafh  the 


turf  is  then  levelled, off,  and  the  plants  are 
brought  from  their  native  swamps  and  set  out 
in  rows  about  one  foot  apart.  By  tbe  third 
year  they  cover  the  gfound  and  generally  bear 
Irnit  in  abundance.    We  saw  many  acres  nevly 


covered  with  large  ripening  fruit,  reflecting  the 
morning's  sun  in  red  and  scarlet  light.  Two 
distinct  plants  grow  in  the  bogs,  each  producing 
tbe  cranberry ;  but  the  true  plant  for  cultivation 
is  the  Vaccioum  macrooarpon ;  its  fruit  is  much 
the  larger  and  the  yield  far  more  abundant. 
To  bring  this  graceful  and  beautiful  vine  from 
its  native  mossy  bed,  and  plant  it  all  naked  in 
the  track  of  the  plow  or  the  harrow  seems  a 
wanton  violation  of  its  natural  privacy  and 
modesty,  and  we  can  forgive  the  act  only  when 
we  remember  the  delioions  pies,  all  steaming 
hot,  such  as  our  grandmothers  use  to  make. 

A  very  curious  grass  comes  up  in  these  bogs 
after  the  turf  has  been  removed.  It  has  tufted, 
flat,  lanceolate  leaves  clothed  with  bristly 
hairs.  It  flowers  both  above  and  under  the 
ground.  Botanists  call  it  millet- grass,  or 
Amphicarpum  J^arshii.  The  aerial  flower  is 
bOTue  on  a  loose,  branching  panicle,  with  fruit 
rarely  ripening.  Below  the  soil,  subterranean 
peduncles  branch  off  from  the  roots,  bearing 
on  their  ends  perfect,  solitary  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  mature  fruit.  Thus  a  double 
life  seems  given  to  this  humble  grass,  and  for  a 
weary  time,  like  patience  herself,  it  has  been 
waiting  and  flowering  beneath  the  turf,  plant* 
ing  its  unseen  and  unsunned  seeds,  till' man 
should  come  and  bid  it  cover  the  sod  to  feed 
his  flocks.  How  wonderfully  are  the  bogs  of 
this  life  too,  prepared  for  a  higher  culture  by 
th^  little  seeds  of  truth  and  love  which  have 
lain  subterranean  for  so  long  a  time,  till  turfed 
and  drained  by  the  Divine  husbandman. 

We  now  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  bound* 
less  woods,  and  for  miles  the  carriage  rolled 
along  without  striking  a  stone.     Along  the 
road-side  but  few  plants  in  bloom  rewarded  our 
keen  search.    The  showy  flowers  of  the  large 
St.  Peter's  wort,  (Ascyrum  st&ns),  like  yellow 
lamps  burning  in  nature's  vast  cathedral,  en- 
livened these  woodland  aisles.     We  saw  the 
Liatris  lodcing  ipo  like  an  Aster,  though  not 
numbered  with  these  starry  plants ;  and  some 
Asters  themselves  had  opened  their  blue  eyes, 
as  if  looking  for  the  departing  steps  of  summer. 
The  Golden-rods  too  reminded  us  that  summer 
was  over,  and  that  Bryant's  ^  melancholy  days  '^ 
had  come.     By  the  language  of  the  leaves  we 
have  learned  to  tell  when  summer  is  over.     In 
June  they  uihitij^  a  soothing  language ;  they 
sing  of  love  and  of  hope  for  the  fruit  which  is 
promised ;  in  autumn  they  rtutlt  with  a  harsher 
rattle,  like  the  human  voloe  in  life's  afternoon. 
A  belt  of  cedar  crossing  the  road,  and  a  rustic 
bridge  seen  before  us,  told  that  a  stream  flowed 
there.  In  a  few  minutes  our  thirsty  horses  were 
drinking  the  dear,  cold  water.     Here,  indeed, 
was  a  fairy  spot  for  the  botanist.     On  that  dark, 
wine-colored  stream 

"  The  water-lily  to  the  light 
*  Her  ehalice  reared,  of  Bilver  bright." 
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The  curious  Samceuia,  now  ia  fruit,  filled 
its  purple  pitchers  from  the  stream,  and  its 
lips  veined  with  carmine,  shone  like  flowers. 
But  more  singular  still  were   the  little  fly- 
catchers, the  Droseras,  two  species  of  which  we 
found  in  abuadance.     The  D.  longifolia  grew 
sometimes  in  the  water,  but  elevated  on  its  pro- 
longed caudez,  from  which  its  curious  leaves 
grow  out,  in  shape,  like  little  spoons,  each  one 
covered  at  the  end,  but  only  on  the  inner  side 
with  purple,  glandular  hairs.    Little  drops  of  a 
clear,  adhesive  liquid  exude  from  these  hairs, 
and  glitter  in  the  sunshine  like  morning  dew. 
But  woe  to  the  insect  that  creeps  into  Drosera's 
fairy  spoons !  these   glandular  hairs  close  all 
around  him,  making  escape  hopeless.    In  a  fine 
specimen  we  brought  home,  and  now  growing 
in  the  window,  a  little  night-walking  ant  has 
been  captured ;  his  dead  body  is  fixed  right  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  leaves.     The  D.  fili- 
formis  is  a  much  larger  plant,  of  the  same 
glandular,  purpie  aspect,  but  its  leaves  arise 
from  a  bulb,  and  unroll  at  the  ends  like  the 
ferns,  thus  resembling  many  little  shepherd's 
crook«i.      They  are    as    slender  as  knitting- 
needles  and  often  ten  inches  long,  terminating 
in   points.     On  specimens  we  have   growing 
numbers  of  mosquetoes  have  been  caught.  Who 
mourns  their  fate  ? 

Minerya  sat  her  servant  to  catch  flies  for  her 
owls,  but  the  servant  fell  asleep  and  neglected 
the  birds  of  wisdom.  As  a  punishment  Minerva 
transformed  him  into  these  fly-catchers,  and 
ever  afterwards,  whether  he  slept  or  woke,  he 
has  remorsefully  followed  his  occupation. 

The  pipe-worts  (Eriocanlon)  raised  their 
compact  white  heads  out  of  the  water,  and  as 
the  current  stirred  their  long  stems,  nodded 
gaily  at  the  gorgeous  tufts  of  Batrachospermum, 
emerald  green,  that  floated  from  branches  in 
the  stream.  This  last  plant,  half  of  whose 
name  only  we  have  ventured  to  write,  is 
among  the  prettiest  of  our  fresh-water  alga. 
Its  central  axis  is  surrounded  by  whorls  of  bead- 
like cells  in  linear  series,  and  so  slippery  is  it 
that  a  nimble  hand  is  required  to  lift  it  from  its 
watery  home ;  and  when  the  beautiful  object  is 
raised  above  the  surface,  ashamed  of  the  rude 
treatment,  it  falls  into  a  shapeless  mass  of 
jelly  in  the  hand.  But  return  it  to  its  native 
element,  and  it  springs  out  again  rejoicingly  in 
all  its  former  beauty. 

Fine  specimens  of  Sabbatia  lanceolata  grew 
among  the  dark  cedars,  looking,  by  contrast, 
so  pure  in  their  large,  white  petals.  But  we 
eannot  write  all  we  saw  nw  half  we  felt  in  this 
wild,  solitary  and  strange  spot,  where  the 
shadows  fell  darkly  on  the  brown  water ;  and 
without  superstition  we  shall  think  of  it  in  the 
language  of  another  as  a 

"  Brook-boanded  ^ine  spiaoie,  where  spirits  flit, 
And  cold,  wet  ghosts,  sit  ringing  Jingling  bells.'' 


Just  in  time  for  dinner — a  pastime  never  to 
be  foi^gotten  in  the  woods — ^we  arrived  at  Sha- 
mong,  a  station  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Bay  railroad;  but  finding  little  to  observe  here 
jrom  our  point  of  view,  we  took  a  last  look  at 
Apple  Pie  Mountain,  bounding  the  horison  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  hurried  on  towards  onr 
destination.  The  same  interminable  oaks  and 
pines,  or  pines  and  oaks,  it  is  indiflierent  which, 
with  an  occasional  Oolden-rod  or  Aster  in  blos- 
som, lined  the  roadsides,  until  we  came  to  Pap-^ 
poose  river — river  indeed — we  could  leap  over 
it  and  have  land  to  spare  on  either  side. 
The  botanical  treasures  here  were  abundant, 
though  differing  little  from  those  just  described. 
The  Batraohospermso  espeoiallv  surpassed  all 
we  had  previously  seen  ;  great,  long,  streaming 
masses  waved  like  Naiad's  tresses  in  the  stream, 
looking  in  that  colored  water  suggestive  and 
surpassingly  beautiful.  Oh  I  why  are  snch 
exquisite  objects  hidden  away  so  cunningly  in 
the  deep  solitudes  of  these  piney  streams,  if 
not  to  teach  us  to  walk  more  thoughtfully  along 
life's  rushing  river  ?  We  live  too  impetuously. 
Only  the  valleys  deep,  or  mountains  high  and 
stony,  strike  against  us  in  speeding  thus  along 
onr  orbit ;  we  seldom  rest  on  the  green  and 
level  plains — flower  spotted — where  joy  and 
happiness  select  to  pitch  their  tent. 

It  was. hard  to  say  good- bye  to  Pappoose 
river,  for  we  may  never  see  it  again  ',  but  night 
was  coming,  and  on  we  drove,  through  high 
walls  of  cedar,  over  ancient  corduroy  roads — 
refreshing  exercise — through  bogs  smiling  all 
round  with  orchids  (Gymnadenia  flava)  and 
Polygala  lutea,  and  Droseras  in  profusion. 

But  our  ride  was  shortening  witb  the  day, 
and  the  path  we  had  been  following  for  five  and 
twenty  miles  eame  to  an  end  at  last  in  the  un- 
fenced  yard  of  a  house  and  stable,  welcome  promi- 
ses of  shelter  for  man  and  horse.  An  active,  aged 
woman,  a  grandmother,  I  believe,  received  ns 
hospitably,  and  her  energetic  step  and  general 
expression  of  capacity  refreshed  us  wonderfully. 
There,  on  a  patch  of  ground,  elevated  but  little 
above  the  round- sweeping  swamp,  she  ruleaher 
household,  we  doubt  not,  prosperously. 

From  her  door  the  eye  travels  over  a  wide 
primeval  landscape,  which  man's  hand  has 
neither  made  nor  marred.  Supper  had  been 
thankfully  eaten,  and  now  we  had  room  and 
leisi^re  to  see  the  day  die.  Oolden  clouda  lay 
in  the  west  like  pillows  for  the  declining  nan  j 
and  as  the  evening  star  shook  out  her  long 
tresses  over  the  grave  of  the  God  of  day^  the 
outmarching  night  bronght  out  the  other  stars, 
like  '^  sorrow  brings  out  truth.'' 


"  Ob  I  we  could  weep  to  see  the  day  die  thus! 
The  death-bed  of  a  day,  bow  beautiful  1 
Linger  ye  clouds  one  moment,  linger  there ; 
Fan  it  to  slumber  with  jfbur  golden  wiagt ; 
Like  pious  prayers,  ye  Bttv^  to  soothe  its  eod." 
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Before  the  next  moraing's  dew  had  left  the 
^nes — for  graas  there  was  none — we  had  ridden 
Be?eral  miles  on  our  journey  homeward.  The 
Dew  road  we  had  chosen  led  us  gradually  out 
from  the  thicker  woods,  until  the  white  path  lay 
out  before  us  in  one  straight  line,  like  a  ribbon, 
unwound  against  the  sky.  We  followed  it 
leisurely«  though  sensible  we  were  entering  a 
region  extreme  in  its  barrenness  and  striking  in 
its  desolation.  All  that  we  could  call  trees  re- 
ceded slowly  behind  us,  and  when  we  came  in 
the  centre  of  thb  immense  plain,  probably 
forty  miles  square,  the  eye  searched  in  vain  for 
one  solitary  trunk  rising  above  the.  level.  Aged 
pines  and  oaks,  only  two  feet  high,  fruit-laden, 
eovered  the  landscape,  and  grew  so  closely  and 
uniformly  that  beyond  half  a  mile  in  distance 
their  tops  resembled  a  smooth,  green  lawn.  To 
look  up  into  trees  is  a  common  experience,  but 
here  we  gaaed  dtnon  upon  them,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  stoop  in  order  to  pluck  an  acorn  or  to 
gather  a  cone.  In  this  desolate  region  not  a 
sign  of  human  life  was  seen,  except  the  straight, 
white  road — no  cleared  patch  to  tell  where  man's 
abode  had  been;  no  curling  smoke  from  collier's 
cabin;  and  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
silence  was  the  sharp  grating  of  insect  wings. 
One  solitary  hawk  rose  before  us,  and  flew 
rapidly  away  inU^  more  promising  hunting- 
grounds  ;  and  a  few  swallows  on  rapid  wings, 
following  their  happy  dreams  to  southern  homes, 
were  the  only  moving  things  we  saw. 

Silence  and  desolation  I  never  before  had  we 
eome  in  such  close  contact  with  these  stern 
ministers.  Yesterday  we  saw  nature  clothed 
in  more  than  common  loveliness ;  now  we  felt 
the  sterner  aspects  of  her  countenance.  Such 
contrasts  are  common  enough  all  over  the  earth. 
The  pines  and  oaks  here  are  the  same  species 
that  grow  up  into  trees  in  other  localities. 
Why  then  are  they  so  dwarfed  on  these  plains  ? 

Fire  occasionally  sweeps  over  all  this  region, 
and  the  remorseless  east  wind,  fresh  from  the 
Atlantic,  dashes  its  rattling  wings  across  the 
budding  tops  of  its  vegetation.  The  soil  is  like 
that  in  other  places.  No  stream  of  water  runs 
through  the  plains,  and  when  the  rain  falls  the 
deaert  drinks  it  without  wetting  its  lips.  Our 
horses  seemed  glad  to  enter  once  more  among 
trees  that  did  cast  a  shade,  for  they  sped  along 
quite  nimbly,  revealing  nothing  new,  however, 
in  plants  or  trees.  A  roof  and  chimney,  not 
on  welcome  tokens  of  civilisation,  glimmered 
through  the  opening  in  the  woods,  and  a  train 
of  oars  approaching  in  the  distance,  convinced 
us  we  were  near  the  station  we  had  hoped  to 
reach.  IJere  we  exchanged  the  sandy  track 
for  the  iron  road,  and  were  quickly  whirled 
again  into  the  old  routine  of  city  life. 


DR.  J.  Q.  HUNT. 


Nothing  can  be  very  ill  with  us  when  all  is 
well  within. 


for  VrtoDtU*  IntoUiguMor. 
WILDWOOD  LBAVSS  FROM  NIAQABA. 

The  day  was  fast  departing,  when  a  little 
band  of  way-worn  travellers  reachei  the  eagerly 
longed-fbr  goal,  and  lieard  for  the  first  time  the 
thunders  of  Niagara.  But  all  weariness  was 
forgotten,  as  we  gated  with  unspeakable  awe 
open  this  mighty  '^  sovereign  of  the  world  of 
floods,"  as  he  sat  throned  in  glorious  majesty, 
wearing  a  diadem  of  emerald  and.  pearl. 

I  had  heard  and  read  much  of  these  wondrous 
falls;  summer  afler  summer  I  had  looked 
towards  them  with  wistful  longing,  and  imagin* 
atiou  had  painted  the  scene  in  such  vivid  colors 
that  I  i^red  fancy  had  outstripped  the  reality. 
But  as  I  stood  spell-bound  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  American  Fall,  I  was  constrained  to  con- 
fess with  the  mighty  Queen  of  old  that  the  ''half 
had  not  been  told  me."  It  wasan  evening  never 
to  be  forgotten.  From  early  morning  till  the 
noontide  the  rain  had  steadily,  though  gently 
fallen ;  but  as  the  day  waned  the  shadows  fled 
away,  and  not  a  cloud  dimmed  the  brightness 
of  the  aiure  sky,  save  where  the  glorious  king 
of  day  had  veiled  his  face  with  a  mantle  of 
ciimson  and  gold ;  summer  clouds,  seen  only  at 
the  sud-setting,  and  which,  see  them  where  I 
may,  always  carry  my  thoughts  far  away,  recall* 
ing  to  my  mind  by  some  strange  law  of  associa- 
tion, the  great  law- giver  of  old,  who  veiled  his 
face  when  he  came  down  from  dread  Sinai,  ere 
Jie  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  people,  because 
\hey  feared  to  look  upon  its  exceeding  bright- 
ness. 

Standing  thus  at  the  foot  of  this  wondrous 
cataract,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  the  dying  day, 
our  brows  bathed  with  the  spray  of  the  falling 
waters,  the  eye  weary  with  gasing,  the  mind 
perplexed  and  lost  in  wonder  as  we  tried  in  vain 
to  realize  the  immensity  of  the  great  volume  of 
water'that  is  ceaselessly  pouring  over  this  great 
wall  of  rock,  the  deep  silence  broken  only  by  the 
noise  of  the  falling  waters,  methought  a  voice 
from  their  midst  was  continually  sounding  in 
my  ears,  *'  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let 
all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 

But  the  morrow  showed  me  that  scenes  still 
more  awfully  sublime  awaited  me.  Not  till  I 
had  peered  into  the  dread  recesses  of  the  Cave 
of  the  WindS;  not  till  (  had  passed  under  Table 
Rock,  and  stood  behind  the  mighty  sheet  of 
water  that  foaming  and  tossing  pours  headlong 
over  the  great  wall  of  adamant  at  the  Horse- 
Shoe  Fall,  did  I  fully  realize  all  their  grandeur 
and  sublimity.  The  changing  hue  of  the 
waters — their  terrific  roar  as  they  dashed  into 
the  abyss  below — ^the  clouds  of  spray  that  are 
swept  into  our  faces,  almost  taking  away  the 
breath— the  fleecy  clouds  of  rising  mist,  a  spot- 
less robe  in  which  this  mighty  monarch  of  the 
waters  delights  to  clothe  himself,  as  in  kingly 
array — the  iunbeams  sporting  with  the  falling 
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waters — the  glittering  rainbow  tliat  comes  re- 
joicing and  *'  lays  its  gorgeows  gems,  a  royal 
Iribute/'  at  the  feet  of  its  master — all  conspire 
to  fill  the  mind  with  unspeakable  awe  and  won^ 
der.  We  scarcely  dare  to  break  the  deep 
silence  by  a  word.  Oppressed  by  the  solemnity 
ofthe  scene^  we  long  to  bow  the  knee  and  wor- 
ship in  this  holy  temple — ^a  temple  hewn  by  no 
mortal  hand — holier  by  far  than  the  tabernacle 
set  up  in  the  wilderness  on  the  gorgeous  edifice 
that  was  erected  at  Jerusalem,  idto  the  inner 
court  of  which  the  High  Priest  alone  might 
enter.  Upon  those  altars  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices,  the  peace-offerings  and  sin* 
offerings,  were  offered.  But  here,  in  this  glori- 
ous temple  of  the  Almighty,  incense  is  continu- 
ally offered  day  and  night — ^inoense  more  pre- 
cious by  far  than  that  of  *'  Araby  the  blest/' 
No  need  of  the  chanting  of  the  priests,  of  the 
sweet  singers  of  old  with  their  golden  harps, 
for  here  the  falling  waters  are  ever  singing  an 
anthem  to  Him  who  ^'  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand/'  and  acknowledge  Him 
their  Master^  whose  voice  like  unto  .the  *'  sound 
of  many  waters,''  the  beloved  disciple  heard, 
when  he  beheld  the  glorious  vision  of  one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man,  as  he  abode  in  the  lonely 
Isle  of  Patmos,  an  exile  for  the  work  of  God. 

Niagara !  Niagara  I  How  often  when  far 
away,  amidst  the  bustle  and  stern  conflict  of 
life,  when  wearied  with  the  burden  and  with 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  mv  soul  is  crying,^ 
'<  Oh  I  for  rest,  a  little  rest  I  Oh,  but  to  lay  my 
oars  by  and  slumber  for  a  season  ;"  how  often 
will  my  thoughts  revert  to  thee,  while  I  learn 
again  the  solemn  lesson  thou  hast  taught  me. 
No  obstacle  hinders  thy  course,  nothing  im- 
pedes thy  onward  progress;  onward,  onward^ 
ever  onward — tending  ever  to  the  goal,  as  one 
who  seeks  the  prize,  thou  speedest  on  unrest- 
ing until  thy  work  be  done  I  And  then'  after 
all  the  turmoil,  all  the  struggle^  all  the  oease- 
less  activity,  how  unbroken  the  rest,  how  deep 
tlie  repose,  as,  the  great  work  accomplished, 
thou  gltdest  peacefully,  noiselessly  on  towards 
the  great  sea.  A.  E.  P. 


■W     I 


THE  ATLANTIC  TSLEGBAPH. 

Path  of  the  ligbtntng  1  more  sttblime 
Than  when  iu  wraib  the  rooks  have  rent ; 

Sarpassing  space,  out^peediog  time, 
Linking  each  severed  continent  I 

Last  wonder  of  a  wondrous  age  t 

Where  thou  hast  touched,  'tis  holy  ground ; 
For  there,  as  once  by  Israel's  sage. 

The  preaecee  of  the  Lord  is  found. 

He  saw  it  io  the  flame  that  played. 
Yet  ii^ured  not  the  desert's  tree ; 

We  trace  it  in  the  flame  conveyed, 

Harmless  and  quenchless  through  the  sea. 

Speak  not  of  man's  achievement  now ; 

Speak  but  of  Him  who  spread  the  main, 
And  taught  His  child  its  might  to  bow 

Sttbrnissive  to  this  thread-like  chaio. 


He  says  to  boastfal  pride,  "Be  stilU". 

This  mifi^htiest  work  of  human  hands 
Does  but  his  great  design  fulfil,  ' 

To  bind  in  love  earth's  scattered  lands. 

Nerve  of  the  world's  gigantic  form, 

Quivering  with  thy  mysterious  life, 
Speed  only  feelings  pure  and  warm, 
Nor  thrill  with  paio,  nor  swell  with  strife. 
-^Transeript.  s.  o.  b. 

■  <»  ■ 

SUNBEAM  LOVE. 

A'darling  little  infant 

Was  playing  on  the  floor, 
When  suddenly  a  sunbeam 

Came  through  the  open  door; 
And  striking  on  the  carpet, 

It  made  a  golden  dot ; 
The  darling  baby  saw  it, 

And  crept  ep  to  the  spot. 

His  little  face  was  beaming 

With  a  smile  of  perfect  joy. 
As  if  an  angel's  presence 

Had  filled  the  little  boy; 
And  with  his  tiny  finger, 

As  in  a  fairy  dream. 
He  totdched  the  dot  of  sunshine. 

And  followed  np  the  beam. 

He  looked  up  to  bis  mother. 

To  share  his  infant  bliss ; 
Then  stooped  and  gave  the  sunbeam 

A  pure,  sweet  baby  kiss. 

0  Lord,  our  heavenly  father, 
In  the  -fulness  of  my  joy, 

1  pray  that  ehildlike  f^teling 

Uay  never  leave  the  boy. 

But  in  the  days  of  trial, 

When  shi  allures  the  youth, 
«  Send  out  the  Light "  to  guide  him, — 

The  sunbeams  of  Thy  Truth. 
And  may  this  heart  be  ever 

To  Thee  an  open  door, 
Through  wbleb  Thy  trnths,  as  etmbeams. 

Make  joy  apoa  life's  floor. 
■  «>  ■ 

rrom  «  Bdf  Help." 
CHEERPUL  WORK. 

Ooe  of  the  meet  valuable,  and  one  of  the 
meet  infectioue  examples  whieh  cao  be  set  before 
the  young,  is  that  of  oheerful  working.  Cheer- 
fulness gives  elasticity  to  the  spirit.  Spectres, 
fly  before  it;  diffieulties  cause  no  despair,  for 
they  are  encountered  with  hope,  and  the  miod 
acquires  that  happy  disposition  to  improve  op* 
portunitiee  which  rarely  fails  of  sucoess.  The 
fervent  spirit  is  always  a  healthy  and  happj 
spirit  'y  working  cheerfully  itself  and  stimnlat* 
ing  others  to  work.  It  confers  a  dignity  oo 
even  the  most  ordinary  occupations.  The  osoet 
effective  work,  also,  is  always  the  full  hearted 
work — ^that  which  passes  through  the  hands  of 
the  head  of  him  whose  heart  is  glad. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  a  noble  and  a  oheerful  work<- 
er,  throwing  himself  into  the  great  business  of 
his  life,  the  training  and  teaching  of  young  mep, 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul.  It  is  stated  in 
his  admirable  biogrAphy»  that  ^^  the  meet  re- 
markable thing  in  the  Laleham  cirele  waa.  the 
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wooderfal  healthioess  of  tone  whieh  prevailed 
there.  It  was  a  place  where  a  new-comer 
at  ODce  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was 
goiDg  forward.  Every  papil  was  made  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do ;  that  his 
happiness,  as  well  as  his  duty,  lay  in  doing 
that  work  well.  Hence  an  indesoribahle  zest 
was  commnnicated  to  a  young  man's  feelings 
about  life ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him  on 
discerning  that  he  had  the  means  of  being  use- 
ful, and  thns  of  being  happy ;  and  a  deep  re- 
spect and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  towards 
him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life  and 
his  own  self,  and  his  work  and  mission  in  the 
world.  All  this  was  founded  on  the  breadth 
and  comprehensiveness  of  Arnold's  character, 
as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality ;  on  the 
unfeigned  regard  he  bad  for  work  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  sense  he  had  of  its  value,  both  for  the 
complex  aggregate  of  society  and  the  growth 
and  protection  of  the  individual.  In  all  this, 
there  was  no  excitement;  no  predilection  for  one 
class  of  work  above  another ;  no  enthusiasm  for 
any  one-sided  object;  but  a  humble,  profound, 
and  most  religious  consciousness  that  work  is  the 
appointed  oalling  of  man  on  earth ;  the  end  for 
which  his  various  faculties  were  given;  the 
element  in  which  his  nature  is  ordained  to  de- 
velop itself,  and  in  which  his  progressive  ad- 
vance towards  heaven  is  to  lie.'' 

The  useful  influence  which  a  right-hearted 
man  of  energy  and  industry  may  exercise 
amongst  his  neighbors  and  dependants,  and  ac- 
complish for  his  country,  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  career  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  characterized  by  the  Abbe  Gre- 
goire  as  <<  the  most  indefatigable  man  in 
Europe."  He  was  originally  a  country  laird, 
born  to  a  considerable  estate  situated  near 
John  o'  Groat's  house,  almost  beyond  the  beat 
of  civilization,  in  a  bare  wild  country  fronting 
the  stormy  North  Sea.  His  father  dying  while 
he  was  a  jouth  of  sixteen,  the  management  of 
the  family  property  thus  early  devolved  upon 
him ;  and  at  eighteen  he  began  a  course  of  vig- 
orous improvement  in  the  county  of  Caithness, 
which  eventually  spread  all  over  Scotland. 
Agriculture  then  was  in  a  most  backward  state ; 
fields  were  unincloeed,  the  lands  undrained; 
the  small  farmers  of  Caithness  were  so  poor 
that  they  oould  scarcely  afford  to  keep  a  horse 
or  sbeltie ;  the  hard  work  was  chiefly  done, 
and  the  burdens  borne  by  the  women ;  and  if  a 
cottier  lost  a  horse,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him 
to  marry  a  wife  as  the  cheapest  substitute.  The 
country  was  without  roads  or  bridges;  and 
drovers  driving  their  cattle  south;  had  to  swim 
the  rivers  along  with  their  beasts.  The  chief 
track  leading  into  Caithness  lay  along  a  high 
shelf  on  a  mountain  side,  the  road  being  some 
hundred  feet  of  clear  perpendicular  height 
above  the  sea  which  dashed  below.     Sir  John, 


though  a  mere  youth,  determined  to  make  a 
new  road  over  the  hill  of  Ben  Cheilt ;  the  old 
let-alone  proprietors,  however,  regarding  his 
scheme  wich  incredulity  and  derision.  But  he 
himself  laid  out  the  new  road,  assembled  some 
twelve  hundred  laborers  early  one  summer's 
morning,  set  them  simultaneously  to  work, 
watching  over  their  labors,  and  stimulating  them 
by  his  presence  and  example  ;  and  before  night, 
what  had  been  a  dangerous  sheep  track,  six 
miles  in  length,  hardly  passable  for  led  horses, 
was  made  practicable  for  wheel  carriages,  as  if 
by  the  powers  of  magio.  It  was  an  admirable 
example  of  energy  and  well-directed  labor, 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  most  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  surrounding  population.  He 
then  proceeded  to  make  more  roads,  to  erect 
mills,  to  build  bridges,  and  to  inclose  and 
oultivate  his  waste  lands.  He  introduced  im- 
proved methods  of  culture,  and  regular  rotation 
of  crops,  distributing  small  premiums  to  en- 
courage industry ;  and  he  thus  soon  quickened 
the  whole  frame  of  society  within  reach  of  his 
influence,  and  infused  an  entirely  new  life  into 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  From  being  one  of 
the  most  inaccessible  districts  of  the  north, — 
the  very  ultima  ThuU  of  civilization, — Caith- 
ness became  a  pattern  county  for  its  roads,  its 
agriculture,  and  its  fisheries.  In  Sinclair's  youth, 
the  post  was  carried  by  a  runner  only  once  a 
week,  and  the  young  baronet  then  declared  that 
he  would  never  rest  till  a  coach  drove  daily  to 
Thurso.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood 
oould  not  believe  in  any  such  thing,  and  it  be- 
come a  proverb  in  the  county  to  say  of  any  ut- 
terly impossible  scheme,  '^  Ou  ay,  that  will  come 
to  pass  when  Sir  John  sees  the  daily  mail  at 
Thurso."  But  Sir  John  lived  to  see  his  dream 
realized,  and  the  daily  mail  established  to 
Thurso. 

The  circle  of  his  benevolent  operations  gradu- 
ally widened.  Observing  the  serious  deteriora- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  the  quality  of 
British  wool,*-one  of  the  staple  commodities 
of  the  country, — he  forthwith,  though  but  a 
private  and  little-known  country  gentleman, 
devoted  himself  to  its  improvement.  By  his 
personal  exertions  he  established  the  British 
Wool  Society  for  th^  purpose,  and  himself  led 
the  way  to  practical  improvement  by  importing 
800  sheep  from  all  countries,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  result  was  the  introduction  into 
Scotland  of  the  celebrated  Chevoit  breed.  Sheep 
farmers  scouted  the  idea  of  south  country  flocks 
being  able  to  thrive  in  the  far  north.  But  Sir 
John  persevered ;  and  in  a  few  years  there 
were  not  fewer  than  near  300,0Q0  Chevoits 
diflfnsed  over  the  four  northern  counties  alone. 
The  value  of  all  grazing  land  was  thus  enor- 
mously increased ;  and  Scotch  estates,  which  be- 
fore were  comparatively  worthless,  began  to 
yield  large  rentals. 
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Returned  by  GaithDess  to  Parliament,  in 
which  he  remained  for  thirty  years,  rarely  miss- 
ing a  division,  bis  position  gaye  him  further 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  whioh  *he  did  not 
neglect  to  employ.  Pitt,  observing  his  perse- 
vering energy  in  all  useful  public  projects,  sent 
for  him  to  Downing  Street,  and  voluntarily 
proposed  his  assistance  in  any  object  he 
might  have  in  view.  Another  man  might  have 
though.t  of  himself  and  his  own  promotion ; 
but  Sir  John  characteristically  replied  that  he 
desired  no  favor  for  himself^  but  intimated 
that  the  reward  most  gratifying  to  his  feelings 
would  be  Pitt's  assistance  in  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture.  Arthur 
Young  laid  a  bet  with  the  baronet  that  his  scheme 
would  never  be  established,  adding,  ^^  Your  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  be  io  the  Moon  V  But  vigor- 
oaely  setting  to  work,  he  roused  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  enlisted  a  majority  of  Par- 
liament on  his  side,  and  eventually  established 
the  Board  of  which  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent. The  result  of  its  action  need  not  be  de- 
scribed, but  the  slimulus  which  it  gave  to  agri- 
culture and  stock-raising  was  shortly  felt 
throughout  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  were  redeemed  from 
barrenness  by  its  operation.  He  was  equally 
indefatigable  in  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  fisheries;  and  the  successful  founding  of 
these  great  branches  of  British  industry  at 
Thurso  and  Wick  was  mainly  due  to  his  exer- 
tions. He  ursed  for  long  years,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  the  inclosure  of  a  har- 
bor for  the  latter  place,  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  fishing  town  in 
the  world. 


I  <—  ■ 


For  the  Children. 

THE    HAND. 

BT  WOBTHIKOTON  HOOKSa. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has  a  hand.  The 
monkey  has  something  like  a  hand  ;  but,  if  you 
watch  him  as  he  takes  things,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  a  very  bungling  thing,  compared  with  your 
hand. 

The  hand  is  often  said  to  be  a  wonderful  in- 
strument. I  would  rather  say,  it  is  a  wonderful 
ut  of  machinery.  An  instrument  or  tool  is 
commonly  fitted  to  do  but  one  thing,  as  a  chis- 
el, a  spade,  a  saw,  &c.  But  how  many  different 
things  can  be  done  with  the  hand  ! 

Let  us  look  at  some  things  thatlthe  hand  can 
do.  See  the  blacksmith  wielding  the  heavy 
hammer;  how  strongly  his  hand  grasps  the 
handle  1  See  how  it  is  done.  The  fingers  and 
thumb  are  bent  by  those  large  muscles  that  are 
up  in  the  arm.  Now,  these  same  fingers,  that 
grasp  the  hammer  so  strongly,  and  do  this  heavy 
work,  can  be  trained  to  do  work  of  the  lightest 
and  finest  kind.  They  can  take  hold  of  the 
pen  and  write.    They  can  move  the  tools  of  the 


engraver,  making  those  fine  lines  that  yon  some* 
times  see. 

In  the  machines  that  man  makes,  tbere  is  no 
such  changing  from  coarse,  heavy  work  to  that 
which  is  fine  and  delicate.  A  machine  that 
does  heavy  work,  does  that  alone,  and  one  that 
does  fine  work,  does  that  alone.  No  man  ever 
made  a  machine  tjiat  would  pull  a  large  rope 
one  moment,  and  the  next,  pull  a  fine  thread, 
and  do  the  one  just  as  well  as  the  other.  But 
that  wonderful  machine — the  hand — oaa  do 
this.  It  can  grasp  the  rope  firmly,  and  yet  can 
take  between  its  thumb  and  finger  a  thread  so 
fine  that  you  can  hardly  see  it. 

But  the  difierence  in  the  work  of  the  band  is 
not  merely  in  coarseness  and  fineness.  It  can 
do  a  great  many  dififerent  kinds  of  coarse  work 
and  a  great  many  difierent  kinds  of  fine  work. 
The  hand  works  very  differently  with  different 
things.  See  how  differently  it  manages  a  rope, 
a  hammer,  a  spade,  a  hoe,  a  knife  and  fork,&G. 
It  takes  hold  of  them  in  different  ways  to  work 
them.  And  then,  as  to  fine  work,  how  differ- 
ently it  manages  a  #pen,  an  engraver's  tool,  a 
thread,  a  needle,  &c. 

If  you  watch  people  as  they  do  different 
things,  yon  can  get  some  idea  of  the  variety  of 
the  work  that  the  hand  can  perform.  See  how 
differently  the  fingers  are  placed  continually. 
You  can  see  very  well  what  a  variety  of  shapes 
the  hand  can  be  put  into,  if  you  observe  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  talking  with  his  fingers. 

The  most  common  things  that  we  do  with  our 
hands  are  really  wonderful !  Watch  one  as  he 
is  buttoning  up  his  coat;  how  easily  his  fingers 
do  it,  and  yet  it  is  a  wonderful  performance. 
Suppose  a  man  should  try  to  make  a  machine, 
shaped  like  the  hand,  that  should  do  the  same 
thing,  do  you  think  he  would  succeed?  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  he  did.  Suppose, 
however,  that,  after  working  a  long  time,  he  did 
really  succeed,  and  that  you  saw  his  machine, 
with  its  fingers  and  thumbs,  put  a  button 
through  a  button- hole,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
do  it  with  your  fingers ;  do  you  think  that  it 
could  manage  buttons  of  all  sizes,  large,  middle- 
sized  and  small  ?  Mo !  it  could  only  button 
those  that  are  of  one  size.  The  different  sized 
buttons  would  require  different  machines ;  and, 
besides,  a  machine  that  could  button,  ooodd  not 
unbutton.  But  your  hand  is  a  machine,  that, 
besides  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  buttons  of 
various  sizes,  is  doing,  continually,  a  great  va- 
riety of  things  that  machines  cannot  do*  No 
machine  can  take  up  a  pen  and  write,  or  even 
move  a  stick  about,  as  your  hand  can.  When 
some  ingenious  luan  makos  a  machine  that  can 
do  any  one  thing  like  what  the  hand  does,  it 
excites  our  wonder,  and  we  say,  *<  how  carious ! 
bow  wonderful  I  how  much  like  a  hand  it 
works  I" 

Biit  the  hand  is  not  merely  a  machine  that 
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performs  a  great  many  motions ;  it  is,  also,  an 
instrament  with  which  the  mind  feels  things. 
And  what  a  delicate  instrament  it  is  for  this 
purpose !  How  small  are  the  things  which  you 
sometimes  feel  with  the  point  of  the  finger ! 
As  you  pass  it  over  a  smooth  surface,  the  slight- 
est roughness  is  felt  A  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge gets  into  your  minds  through  the  tips  of 
your  fingers.  Messages  are  going  from  them 
continually  by  the  nerves  to  the  mind  in  the 
brain.  The  blind  read  with  their  fingers.  They 
pass  them  over  raised  letters,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  fingers  tell  the  mind  what  the  letters  are, 
just  as  the  nerves  of  your  eyes  are  now  telling 
your  mind  what  the  letters  are  in  this  book. 

Now,  while  the  hand  is  performing  its  differ- 
ent moUons  as  a  machine,  it  is  generally  very 
much  guided  by  this  sense  of  touch.  If  your 
hand  had  no  feeling  in  it,  it  would  make  awk- 
ward business,  even  in  such  a  simple  operation 
as  buttoning }  and  it  could  not  do  it  at  all,  if 
you  did  not  look  on  all  the  time  it  was  doing  it. 
Your  eye-nerves  would  have  to  take  the  place 
of  your  finger-nerves,  as  in  the  reading  of  the 
blind  the  finger-nerves  take  the  place  of  the 
eye-nerves.  As  it  is,  you  need  not  look  at  your 
fingers  while  they  are  buttoning,  for  they  are 
guided  by  the  feeling  that  is  in  them. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  lost  the  use  of 
one  arm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lost  all  the 
feeling  in  the  other.  She  had  a  baby  to  take 
care  of.  She  could  hold  it  with  the  arm  that 
had  no  feeling,  because,  she  eonld  work  the 
muscles  in  that  arm,  bat  she  could  not  do  it 
safely,  without  looking  at  it  all  the  time.  If 
she  looked  away,  the  arm  would  stop  holding 
the  baby,  and  let  it  fall,  for  it  could  not  feel 
that  it  was  there.  In  her  case,  the  eye-nerves 
had  to  keep  watch,  in  place  of  the  arm-nerves 
that  oonid  not  feel. 

You  see  that  the  hand  is  different  from  the 
machines  that  man  makes,  in  two  things — in 
the  variety  of  things  that  it  can  do,  and  in  the 
connection  which  it  has  with  the  mind  by  the 
nerves.  While  the  mind  by  the  nerves  makes 
it  do.  things,  it  knows,  by  other  nerves,  all  the 
time,  whether  it  is  doing  them  right. 

See  now,  what  are  the  facts  of  this  wonderful 
set  of  machinery.  There  are,  in  the  hand  and 
arm,  thirty  bones.  There  are  about  fifty  mus- 
cles, and  all  these  are  conoeeted  with  the  brain 
by  nerves.  It  is  by  them  that  the  mind  makes 
the  muscles  periorm  all  the  various  motions  of 
the  hand  and  fingers,  and  then  there  are  other 
nerves  that  tell  the  mind  what  b  felt  in  any 
part  of  this  machinery. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  thu  chapter,  a  few  of 
the  things  that  are  done  by  the  hand,  but  there 
is  no  end  to  the  things  that  oan  be  done  by  this 
set  of  machinery.  You  oan  get  some  idea  of 
this  in  two  ways — by  moving  your  hands  and 
fingers  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  by  think- 


ing of  as  many  as  you  oan,  of  the  different 
things  that  people,  in  work  or  in  play,  do  with 
their  hands.  And  observe  in  how  many  more 
ways  the  hand  is  useful  than  the  foot  is.  The 
foot  has  but  a  few  things  to  do,  compared  with 
the  multitude  of  things  done  by  the  hand. 
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Such  was  the  brief  but  impressive  sentiment 
which  a  friend  wished  us  to  add  to  an  obituary 
notice  of  "  one  -^ho  had  gone  before."  What 
better  tribute  could  be  offered  to  the  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost  f  Eloquence,  with  her  loft- 
iest eulogy,  poetry,  with  her  most  thrilling 
dirge,  could  afford  nothing  so  sweet,  so  touch- 
ing, so  suggestive  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead, 
as  those  simple  words  :^-"  She  always  made 
home  happy.'' 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Fourth  vol ame,  <<Frieads'  Miscellaoj,''  (Edited  by 
Joha  and  Isaac  Comly,)  @  $1.00. 

"  Job  Scott's  Works,"  two  volames,  (published  by 
Jobn  Comlj,  1831,)  @  $3  00  the  copy. 

Tbe  books  to  be  delivered  in  good  <*oodition,  at 
the  prices  named — at  my  office,  No.  144  north  7th 
street. 

EiiHoa  COMLT. 
S8.  2t. 

ITEMS. 

Two  Atlavtio  Ga.blb8. — The  recoverj  of  the  old 
Atlantic  Cable  bj  the  Great  Eastern  is  a  triumph  of 
scientific  skill,  follj  eqanl  to  that  of  the  successful 
laying  of  the  line  now  in  use.  To  seek  for  a  slender 
wire  lost  in  a  depth  of  two  miles  of  water,  was  an  un- 
dertaking of  even  greater  magnitude  than  to  lay  a 
new  line  across  the  ocean,  for  the  chances  of  success 
were  exceedingly  small,  and  the  difficulty  of  lifting 
the  cable  to  the  surface  after  its  recovery,  proved  to 
be  as  great  as  that  of  grappling  it  at  the  bottom. 

The  old  cable  parted  on  the  2d  of  8th  month,  1865, 
in  latitude  51®  40'  north,  longitude  SS^'  west,  when 
thirteen  hundred  and  twelve  miles  had  been  paid  out. 
It  was  recovered  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  after  a 
diligent  search  for  eighteen  days,  in  latitude  51®  52' 
norilk,  longitude  36®  03^ — a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  where  it  had  been  lost  just  a  year  and 
a  month  before.  The  Great  Eastern  left  Heart's 
Content  on  the  9th  ulL,  to  undertake  the  search,  and 
the  work  of  grappling  began  on  the  12th.  Four 
times  the  wire  was  brought  to  the  surface,  only  to 
slip  off  the  grappling  irons  and  again  disappear,  but 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  work  persevered  until  the 
twenty-second  day,  when  the  broken  end  was  finally 
secured,  a  splice  made  with  the  new  line  on  board 
the  Great  Eastern^  the  work  of  laying  begun,  commu- 
nications opened  with  Yalentia,  and  the  Great  East- 
ern headed  towards  Trinity  Bay.  The  admirable 
preservation  of  the  broken  cable  Is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Newfoundland  is  talking  with  the 
Great  Eastern  through  Ireland. 

The  first  official  conference  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  between  Italy  and  Austria,  was  held  at  Vi- 
enna on  the  3d  inst. 

The  draft  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  Yeo- 
etia,  between  Austria  and  France,  to  Italy,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  Quadrilateral  by  the  Austriana, 
are  in  progress. 

Austria  has  paid  PruBsia  the  stipnlated  indemnity, 
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and  has  began  to  reduce  her  army  to  a  peace  foot- 
ing. 

Bavaria  has  ratified  the  peace,  bat  rejected  union 
with  Prassia. 

John  Pierpont,  the  poet,  died  BnddenlyatMedford, 
Mass.,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  nit.,  aged  81 
years. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  California  for  the 
parpose  of  digging  a  tannel  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
moantains,  and  through  It  conveying  the  waters  of 
Lalce  Tahoe  to  the  channel  of  a  stream,  and  so  across 
the  valleys  to  San  Franc^co.  It*is  designed  also  to 
supply  a  dozen  interior  towns,  as  well  as  the  larger 
city,  with  water  of  'great  parity,  the  miners  with 
water  for  carrying  on  their  work  during  the  dry 
season,  and  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that 
are  now  nnproductive. 

Thk  Indians. — The  Ottawas,  a  tribe  of  partially 
civilized  Indians,  are  erecting  a  University  for  the 
education  of  Indians  in  Kansas.  Their  Cbieff  John 
Jones,  is  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  and  is  the 
leader  in  the  enterprise,  and  associated  with  him  are 
several  other  gentlemen,  includiog  the  Qovernment 
Indian  agent  for  the  Ottawas.  'By  a  treaty  consum- 
mated two  or  three  years  since,  the  Ottawas  gave 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the  centre  of 
their  rich  reservation  for  the  establishment  of  this 
University. 

The  Frkedmen. — The  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureaa  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  reports  that 
the  afiViirs  of  the  freedmen  are  progressing  favorably 
in  the  country,  and  that  eight  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, which  are  well  attended,  and  which  can- 
not but  be  instrumentalities  of  great  benefit  to  the 
children  of  the  freedmen.  These  schools  are  all 
under  the  care  and  are  supported  by  Friends'  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen.  The  feeling  between  the  whites  and 
blacks  is  reported  as  amicable,  and  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  operation  of  the  bureau  have  been 
presented. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  a  law  taxing  every  male  negro  or  mulatto 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for 
the  education  of  colored  children,  but  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  State 
authorities. 

Superintendent  Wheelock  reports  for  Sixth  month, 
from  Texas,  one  hundred  freedmen's  schools, '  of 
which  47  are  day-schools,  24  night-schools,  and  29 
First- day  schools,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of 
4,447.  The  teachers  number  65,  and  were  mostly 
natives  of  Louisiana,  or  regularly  acclimated,  and  so 
have  been  peculiarly  exempt  from  disease.  "  These 
schools  have  been  organized  and  sustained  without 
aid  from  Northern  charity,  and  without  cost  to  gov- 
ernment, the  entire  expense  being  defrayed  by  a 
a  monthly  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  paid  to 
the  teacher  by  each  scholar.  This  is  paid  with 
general  promptness,  and  suffices  to  support  the 
teacher.'* 

Reports  from  Alabama  show  that  the  crops  in  that 
State  are  likely  to  be  short,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
ball-worm  and  caterpillar. 


A  YOUNG  WOMAy  of  experience  wantb  a  BttaHtion  in  a  private 
school,  or  as  GovemeM  in  a  family.    AddreM 
721  tf.  £.  W.  C,  UockeMtn,  Delaware, 

T\OMKSTrC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  tm  hnnrl,  a  large  assortment 
X/  of  Domestic  Dry  Goods ;  Muslins  of  all  kinda  and  of  the  best 
makei^  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached ;  ITlanuels  of  lUl  gradea, 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  Calicoes,  Glnchams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens, 
Towel  ings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men*a  and  Boys' wear, 
.a  well  assorted  stock.  Exkkixl  Tysov.  I 

721  tfaxo.  1688  Market  8t,  Philada.     1 


WAtiL  PAPBRI-<iV<a8  rtdueed  to  12|,  18  and  90  cU.  GdU 
and  Glased  Paper  Hanclogs  ledooed.  LiDen  Window 
Shades  and  Fixtures,  of  neat  aesigns  and  all  riX4«.  AJy  priess 
are  moderate.    Work  dona  in  tb«  oountxy.    Call  at 

1^  8.  J0BVST0N*8  "UkION  S4iCA|tS*'  DiPOT, 

28  afa.  Ko.  1033  Spring  Garden  St.  Ix^fow  lltb,  PUk. 

TUOS.  H.  SEISDS,  nATTER,  41  N.  2d  St;     Always  on  band, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  gt  Friends'  Uats,  as 
be  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  oi  the  Hatting  bnaineas. 
428,  55,  512U0. 

'  ■    - 

ORANOB  GRKEN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— Situ- 
ated at  Kennett  ^quar•.  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its 
next  session,  of  22  weeks,  with  a  Spring  Term  of  16  weeks,— on 
Seoond  day,  9th  mo.  S4tb.  Terms  $4  per  week.  Ko  extras  fbr 
Latin,  Greok,  or  Freneh.  Apply  to  Swithut  C.  Sboetuimk  and 
SiDsrxT  PousT,  Kennett  Square,  or  JBmu  Bowxam,  Byberry  Pa. 
amytimi 

CONCORD VI LLE  SEMINARY.— The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  of 
Conootdrille  Semitary,  eommenees  Tenth  month  1st,  18C6. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commercial  Department  has 
been  instituted.  For  circulars  address,  Jos.  Sboktlidos,  A.  M., 
Principal,  ConcordvUiei  Delawaia  Co.,  or  Maoqu  B.  Jacisoi, 
Kenoftt  Square,  Pa. 
amvtimmi 

ATON  FEMALE  IXSTITDTS.— A  Friends'  Boarding  SchcoL 
situated  on  the  Phila.  k  Bait.  G.  R.  B.    Next  Term  wiU 
oommenoe  on  the  Ist  of  Tenth  month  next.     For  Circolan,  giT- 
ing  foil  information,  inquire  of 

KVASi  T.  SwATNC,  J^neipal  and  PfvpridoTj 
8mo.  16, 1S66— awa  at  p  106.      Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.-- The  next  tarm  of  this  In- 
stitution commences  0th  mo.  8d.,  1866.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  loat  year,  107,-60  Ixmrders,  47  day  pupils.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor.  1  rincipaL 

84  lOt.106.  CoatcatUle,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

-  ■* 

KENNETT  SQUARE  ACADKUY.— A  Boarding  School  for 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  tha  Ist  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  and  continue  In  session  twenty-foar  weelcs.  For  Circulazs, 
4ic,  address  the  Prineipal,  Switdix  C.  Shoktudqk,  A.B, 

728tea». .  KenneU  Square,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 

BELLKVUE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— The  Fall  and  Wiot» 
Term  of  this  healthfally  and  beautiAUly  located  BOAmi^ixe- 
SoHOOL  roR  Girls  will  oommeuCe  10th  mo.  1st,  1866,  and  decs 
4th  mo.  12, 1867.   Fur  further  information  apply  for  a  Ctroolar  to 

73  t£  Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  situated  on 
the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordeatown,  K.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  10th  of  11th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $8ft. 
For  further  partioolars  address  Ubhuj  W.  Rioowat, 

4766  825t  3367  pmnsz  pa  in.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  CANS  AND  JARS.— Fisher'to  Self-Sealing  Cans,  consid- 
ered the  best  and  most  d^nvenlont  now  in  use,  a  Tarfety  of 
Fruit  Jars,  and  a  seneral  assortment  of  House  Furnishing  Goods, 
such  as  Cutlery,  lln,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothes- 
Wringersi  Caipe^S weepers,  Ac    Fpr  sale  by       B.  A.  Wildhah, 
825  4t  015.  No.  025  Spring  Garden  St. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  k  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  solicit  consign- 
ments or  Grain,  Flour,  i^eeds,  Butter,  Em,  Beans,  Poultry,  Cte. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Glover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Qrss^ 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bona  Dust  and  other  FertiUxcn. 
Dried  Fruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tta.fii. 

LESSONS  ON  OUR  COMMON    SONG  BIRDS— Tieketa  for  a 
course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each.    Liberal  redufition  to 
Schools  and  Classes  of  over  fifty  persons. 
Address  Graci  AinrA  Ltwi&, 

Cars  of  Edward  Parbisr,  ■ 
66  8m.  800  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

CHERRY  STON  ERS,— fseed  2  bushels  an  hour.)  Pea  and  Baaa 
SheUer%  (shell  60qt8  an  hour,)  Carpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dish 
CoTere,  Cham pion  Cog^\V heel  Clothes- Wringers,  (we  oon*  idcr  them 
the  best  yet  iUTonted  for  durability  and  convenience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  new  articles  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tools. 
For  sale  by  Truman  A  Shaw, 

310a63C     No.  886  (Eight  ThirtyFlTe)  Market  St.,  below  Nislh. 


W 


M.  HHAOOOK,  Genoral  Fumlahinf  Undertaker,  No.  18  Kortl 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  CoBns, 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  ftimished. 

Being  entrusted  with  tha  OTenight  of  **  Fair  mil"  Bnilsl 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  bnsinaas  connected  with  the 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly.  w  as  mp. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRUTNOS  OF  JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Oontinoed  fron  page  485.) 

1815,  January  15(A. — The  foIlowiDg  reflec- 
tion is  taken  from  a  *'  weekly  report,"  and  was 
penned  jost  previoas  to  my  attendance  (by  way 
of  initiation  into  bosiness)  at  my  father's  bank- 
ing-boiise  :-^ 

What  an  eyentfnl  period  is  ibis,  what  an 
epoch  in  my  life!  When  1  look  back  upon  the 
past,  whBn  I  review  the  calm  and  sequestered 
konrs  which  have  been  so  gracionsly  granted 
me,  and  which  I  have  so  happily  enjoyed,  I 
eannot  belp  oonolnding,  that  the  same  Almighty 
band,  which  has  hitherto  upheld  me,  will  be 
"  stretched  out  still/'  And  when  I  cast  my  eye 
forward  to  the  fnture,  to  that  dark  and  dreary 
scene,  that  chaos  of  tronbles  and  perplexities, 
which  hnman  life,  for  the  most  part,  discloses, 
I  ranmber,  with  consolation,  the  expressions 
of  the  apostle,  <<  We  know  that  if  onr  earthly 
konse  of  this  ta]^maele  wsre  dissolred,  we  bays 
a  bnilding  of  Ood,  an  honse  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  bearens.''  Tbe  time  that 
has  already  elapsed,  seems  to  be  a  season  of 
preparation,  mercifully  allotted  to  me,  in  order 
to  qualify  me  for  the  part  which  I  am  hence- 
forth to  act ;  and  these  principles,  wkieh  I  have 
stoted,  mnst  now,  with  assidnity ,  be  pnt  in  prac- 
iiee.  Tbe  greatest  discretion  employed  at  this 
first  Bettinff  out  in  life,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  | 
direct  and  Keep  me  ittlfa4xighfc  path, .unless  aef-^ 


companied  with  distrust  in  myself,  and  a  cor* 
responding  confidence  in  Divine  assistance. 

1815,  January  T^ih. — The  very  great  bene- 
fit which  may  be  (and  which  I  trust  is)  derived 
from  the  system  of  self-examination  that  I  have 
adopted,  is  more  and  more  apparent  to  me  every 
week.  Every  week  have  1  to  reprove,  to  ex- 
hort, to'  encourage,  and  to  recommend ;  as  it 
were  to  call  in  my  accounts,  and  to  ascertain  tbe 
real  state  of  my  heart ;  whilst  every  week — ^yes, 
eveiy  day— give  me  abundant  cause  for  contri- 
tion and  abasement.  I  am  thus  led  to  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  my  internal 
affairs,  and  of  the  filth  which  still  lurks  within ; 
whilst  I  am  rendered  less  confident  in  my  own 
unassisted  efforts,  and  more  desirous  to  be 
strengthened  in  obedience. 

Samt  date, — Though  I  feel  myself  but  a 
novice  in  serious  subjects,  yet  further  experience 
gives  me  fresh  ardor  and  eagerness  to  seek  after 
and  a^in  to  that  knowledge,  which  alone 
''  maketh  wise  nnto  salvation.^  The  more  I 
study  religion,  and  tbe  more  time  and  attention 
I  devote  to  it,  the  more  I  feel  persuaded  of  its 
unspeakable  importance.  There  is  no  pursuit 
in  life,  whether  of  a  philosophical,  literary, 
commercial,  or  worldly  nature,  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  pursuit  of  religion,  in  respect 
to  the  peace  and  joy,  tbe  profit  an  J  the  pleasure, 
which  it  yields  to  the  willing  stndent.  The 
immediate  good  e£Fects  of  it,  are  only  exceeded 
by  its  ultimate  consequences.  In  prosperity, 
the  true  Ghri^tiata  is- taught  to  be  watebftd  arid 
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humble,  aD^l  to  coDsider  that  '*  the  Lorci  hath 
given,  aod  the  Lord  can  take  away."  In  ad- 
versity, how  happy  he  is,  if  he  do  but  retoem- 
ber,  that  *^  this,  also,  is  the  Lord's  doing."  In 
ail  that  he  does,  his  design  is  ever  to  do  good, 
— ^his  motive  the  glory  of  his  Maker. 

Same  date, — 0 !  Lord,  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  bruise  me  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
iniquity;  thou  hast,  in  some  degree,  opened  to 
me  my  own  heart ;  deliver  me,  in  thine  own 
time  and  way,  from  under  the  burden  of  my 
transgressions ;  still  continue  to  show  me  thy 
loving  kindness,  and  to  direct  me  onward  in  the 
path  that  leads  to  salvation.  I  know  not,  and 
it  is  better,  0  Lord  !  that  I  know  not,  in  what 
condition  or  situation  to- morrow's  light  may 
find  me ;  nor  can  I  see  before  me ; — ^yet  I  pray 
thee,  if  I  do  forget  or  forsake  thee,  0  !  forsake 
me  not  utterly,  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

1815,  February  bth. — 0 !  may  I  not  neglect 
or  delay  to  take  su oh  effectual  measures,  as 
may  certainly  lead  me  to  the  attainment  of  a 
Ifirm  belief  in  the  salvation  brought  about  by  the 
Saviour  of  men.  May  I  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
historical  acquaintance  with  these  things,  nor  be 
content  with  what  others  may  say,  write,  bear 
witness  of,  or  believe  in,  respecting  a  Redeem 
er;  but  may  I  be  encouraged,  like  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  to  see.and  feel  for  myself;  and  may  I 
make  an  availing  use  of  every  opportunity,  ev- 
ery appointed  means  to  gain  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  cruci- 
fied,— that  intimate  knowledge  and  inward  expe 
rience,  compared  with  which,  Paul  counted  all 
things  else  but  as  <<  loss  "  and  dross.  Surely, 
such  as  are  *'  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through 
faith  unto  salvation,"  are  none  but  those,  who 
have  submitted  theviselves  to  the  government 
and  dominion  of  Christ,  by  his  Spirit  in  their 
heartsj  and  these  truly  know  Him  to  be  their 
Redeemer. 

1815,  February  12<A.— 0  !  for  that  prevail- 
ing seriousneaay  that  habitual  state  of  depend- 
ence, humility  and  gratitude,  as  in  the  sight  of 
the  Supreme  Being ; — that  disposition  of  mind 
which  inclines  to  '<  pray  without  ceasing/'  <'  in 
every  thing  to  give  thanks,"  and  to  *'  avoid  ev- 
ery appearance  of  evil."  These  syuptoma  of  a 
soul  that  '*  walks  with  God,"  have  been, indeed, 
greatly  wanting.  Although  the  outward  tokens 
of  a  religions  life,  may  have  ooniinaed  much  the 
same  ashefore  ;  yet  have  I  to  acknowledge  and 
lament  a  general  tendency  to  indifference  and 
ooolness,  with  respect  to  religious  matters,  as 
well  as  a  neglect  and  forgetfnlness  of  Him, 
whose  right  it  is  supremely  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  His  people.  How  often  is  this  half 
and  half — this  lukewarm  temper,  which  loves 
the  Lord  with  divided  affection,  the  beginning 
.  of  more  flagrant  transgression.  But  may  I  not 
be  discouraged,' — rather  may  I  remember  that 
Hoj  wbO|  by  hii  reproving  witaesPi  has  disoov- 


ered  to  me  this  evil,  has  done  so  that  I  should' 
through  His  assistance,  subdue  it ;  and  that  he 
will,  by  no  means,  withhold  that  strength  which 
will  enable  me  to  do  S3. 

When  I  look  back  at  the  long  course  and 
succession  of  blessings  which  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  me, — when  1  review  the  opportuni- 
ties which  I  have  enjoyed  of  making  the  attain- 
ment of  yital  Christianity  my  constant  study ; 
and  then  see  how  very  small  has  been  my  ad- 
vance in  religious  principle  and  practice,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  extremely  sensible  of  the  long 
sufTeriog  and  compassion  of  that  Being,  who  has 
not  merely  heaped  upon  me,  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year,  innumerable  outward  blessings, 
but  has,  in  much  mercy,  been  pleased  to  rescue 
me  from  a  state  of  hardened  forgetfulness  and 
abandonment  of  Himself.  He  has  opened  a 
way  to  me,  ^.Thereby  I  might  escape  that  bondage 
to  sin,  (which  did-,  at  one  time,  nearly  over- 
whelm me,)  and  that  punishment  which  would 
otherwise  have  inevitably  overtaken  me.  He 
still  continues  his  forbearance  and  His  tender 
mercies,  though  I  so  often  decline  from  the  path 
which  He  has  plainly  pointed  out.  How  long, 
then,  O  !  my  soul,  wilt  thou  despise  the  riches 
of  His  grace,  and  reject  his  offered  and  extended 
salvation  ?  iiow  long  wilt  thou,  in  words,  ac- 
knowledge, and,  in  very  deed,  deny  Him  ?  How 
lonjs:  wilt  thou,  in  praises  and  in  prayers,  draw 
nigh  uuto  Him,  whilst,  in  the  particular  con- 
duct of  every  day,  thou  doest  abuse  His  gifts, 
forget  and  forsake  the  Giver  ? 

1815,  February  \9th, — O  !  how  transient  is 
that  momentary  glimmer — that  faint  and  feeble 
spark,  which,  at  intervals,  seems  to  rekindle 
and  rcvi^  in  this  poor,  frail  tenement  of  mine  1 
How  soon  is  it  quenched  and  smothered,— -how 
quickly  does  it  disappear  and  leave  me  cold  and 
cheerless!  What  apathy,  what  indisposition 
and  insensibility  to  the  beauty  of  eternal  things, 
does  the  absence  of  this  glorious  light  leave  in 
the  soul,  which  longs  for  the  arising  of  the  San 
of  righteousness — for  the  appearance  of  that 
'<  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day  1" * 

1815;  Febrwiry  26^.— Blessed  be  the  Lord ! 
I  think  that  I  am,  in  some  small  degree,  enabled 
to  trust  and  believe,  that  there  has  been  some 
little  growth  and  advancement  in  lowliness  and 
meekness,  which  are  the  groundwork  of  true 
wisdom.  How  shall  I  sufficiently  express  what 
I  feel,  when  I  look  upon  myself,  when  I  consid- 
er what  and  where  I  have  been,  and  who  He  is, 
that  has  lifted  me  out  of  the  nure,  and  rescued 
my  soul  from  destruction. 

1815,  t/unc— -I  have  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  for  the  first  time  this  year  through  aU 
the  sittings,  and  have  had  very  much  satisfao- 

*  February  23d  was  the  first  Monthly  lieeUng  I 
attsnded  ,*  it  was  at  Waniswortta. 
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tioD  therein ;  especial] j,  io  observing  the  con- 
sistency which  seems  to  ran  through  the  con- 
duct of  the  bnsinjBss  coming  under  the  oare  of 
Friends.  This  was  to  me  a  very  favored  time, 
and  my  soul  was  reached  wonderfully  by  the 
visitations  of  the  day  spring  from  on  high. 
Thongh  I  have  but  little  to  remark,  either  on 
the  pttbjeet  of  Frie'nds,  or  their  discipline,  I 
cannot  help  expressing  how  grateful  I  feel,  for 
the  blessing  of  being,  in  some  degree,  alive  to 
serious  impressions,  and  thii  sting  after  a  knowl- 
edge of  truth. 

1815,  June  2d, — How  many  are  there  who 
live  in  a  state  of  sin,  of  blindness  as  to  their 
best  interests,  or  of  d^rowsy  indifference !  The 
more  I  seek  to  know  the  Lord,  and  to  remember 
his  meroies,  the  more  plainly  and  clearly  does 
he  graciously  manifest  himself;  and  the  longer 
I  meditate  on  his  attributes,  the  more  firm  is 
my  conviction,  that  the  ardent  and  heavenly 
desires  with  which  he  has  favored  me,  will  not 
sleep  in  death,  but  will  pass  uniojured  by  the 
wreek  of  nature  to  those  hallowed  and  happy 
regions,  wher^  nothing  will  interrupt  their  en- 
joyment for  ever  I 

1815,  September  bth, — Surely  one  would 
think  the  bitter  cup,  of  which  so  many,  so  very 
many,  of  our  fellow  creatures  have  to  drink, 
ought  to  be  enough  to  stop  the  dissipation  of 
the  gay,  to  check  the  extravagance  and  the  a:v- 
arioe  of  Uie  rich,  to  make  the  heedless  pause, 
and  the  wicked  consider.  For  my  own  part, 
when  I  hear  and  see  everywhere  around  me  the 
afflieiion  of  the  destitute,  the  cry  of  penury, 
the  groan  of  sickness,  and  every  extremity  of 


thought  how  much  need  there  is  for  every  one 
of  us,  often  to  apply  the  same  language  to  our- 
selves. .0 !  how  very  few  of  us  ever  wateh 
even  one  hour  I  and  although  I  am  williog  to 
believe  many  do  remember  Him,  on  whose  ex* 
tended  mercy  they  every  moment  depend  ]  yet, 
this  season  is,  I  fear,  but  short,  and  the  iojpres- 
sion  but  transient.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help 
expressing  my  desire  that  every  one  of  us  may 
be  enabled  to  stand  continually  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  to  bear  in  mind  our  exceeding  great 
liability  to  evil,  and  to  depend  not  upon  our 
strength,  but  upon  the  power  of  Uim,  through 
whose  strength  alone  we  can  do  valiantly. 

No  date  ;  probably  late  in  1815. — The  first 
thing  that  I  would  recommend  to  any  one  se- 
riously inclined,  is,  that  he  should  not  quench 
or  stifie,  in  any  manner,  the  precious  spark, 
which  the  Lord,  in  iofinite  compassion,  has 
kindled  within  him.  O  I  let  such  an  one  do 
nothing  which  is  likely  to  impede  the  growth 
of  this  diviue  seed  of  grace  within.  Let  not 
any  deny,  to  his  own  soul,  the  nourishment 
which  is  to  support  it ;  for  though  the  world 
esteem  him  very  lightly,  and  even  ridicule  him, 
yet  "  if  his  own  heart  condemn  him  not,  then 
has  he  confidence  towards  God." 

No  date. — I  am  much  displeased  when  I  see 
a  person  accommodating  his  character  and  turn 
of  mind  to  those  among' whom  he  is  cast,  chang- 
ing his  appearance  according  to  the  situition 
he  is  placed  in.  I  see  little  apology  for  such 
persons  in  that  saying  of  the  Apostle,  ^*  1  am 
made  all  things  to^all  men,  that  I  might,  by  all 
means,  save  some  ;**  because  such  persons  omit 
anguish  and  trouble,  both  of  body  and  mind,  1 1  the  la'ter  part  of  that  text, — *'  and  this  I  do  for 
cannot  but  exclaim*^'*  What  am  1,  that  I  should  |  the  gospel's  sake."  In  those  of  whom  I  speak, 
be  blessed  so  abundantly  above  others  in  every  there  is  no  intention  by  this  variable  conduct  to 
sense  f  and  what  ought  I  not  to  be,  who  am  so   serve  others,  but  rather  to  save   and   deliver 


eminently  favored  with  almost  everj  variety  of 
earthly  comfort  ?  How  shall  I  dare  to  encour- 
age or  give  way  to  pride,  envy,  passion,  intem- 
perance of  joy,  or  levity  of  heart,  when,  in  one 
short  day,  1  may  be  deprived  of  every  thing  in 
which  I  have  outward  comfort  and  confidence, 
and,  in  one  poor  moment,  may  be  levelled  in 
the  dust  from  whence  1  came  V 

1815,  September  22r/.~There  is  that  to  be 
met  with  and  felt,  in  the  company  of  and  inti- 
macy with  Friends,  which  is  better  experienced 
than  described — a  happy,  serene  and  calm  tein- 
per,  full  of  forbearance  and  love,  and  affection 
to  all,  and  well  seasoned  with  sober  humility — 
such  as  elsewhere  1  have  never  been  able  to 
find. 

1815,  November. '^^^  Simon,  sleepest  thou  f 
Gouldst  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?  Watch  ye 
and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation  V*  I 
have  been  more  than  once  strongly  reminded  of 
this  short  but  very  impressive  expostulation  of 
•oar  Lord  to  his  slumbering  disciple,  and  of  the 
salutary  exhortation  that  follows  it.    I  have 


themselves  from  the  scandal,  odium  and  reproof| 
likely  to  be  cast,  by  serious  people,  upon  levity, 
folly  or  sin,  and  by  the  less  sober  upon  any 
thing  like  sobriety.  There  is  a  consistency  of 
oharacter,  which,  whilst  it  does  not  bring  on 
religion  the  charge  of  moroseoess  and  unyield- 
ing severity,  yet  does  not  deny  its  Great  Mas- 
ter;  and  which,  though  it  does  not  obtrude  its 
opinions  or  practice  upon  the  notice  of  others, 
is  not  backward  to  show  deoideJly  to  which 
standard  it  belongs,  and  under  whose  banner  it 
ranks. 

No  date, — The  more  I  am  among  Friends, 
and  se%  the  principles  and  nature  of  the  religion 
which  they  process,  the  more  I  feel  convinced 
that  true  prayer  is  not  that  of  the  lips,  or  of  the 
mere  unrenewed  understanding,  but  of  the 
heart ;  that  it  neither  consiitts  in,  nor  depends 
upon,  a  peculiar  dress  ^^  appointed  form  of 
words,  a  particular  posture  of  body,  or  what  is 
termed  a  consecrated  place.  But  this  is  what 
it  does  essentially  and  unequivocally  require,-— 
that  the  soul  put  on  the  garment  of  iaith,*— 
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tbat  Uie  eipressioiis  used  (if  there  be  aoj)  be 
these  of  the  heart — that  the  inward  poeta)re  of 
the  mind  be  humble, — and  that  the  heart  be 
the  saootified  temple,  out  of  which  prayer 
ecmea. 

(To  b«  eovtiaiied.) 


■  mm 


AN  INCIDENT. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Su- 
sannah Corder)  was  travelliog  with  three  other 
passengers,  one  an  elderly  man,  who  proved  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  establishment ; 
the  others,  collegians  from  Oxford.  The  latter 
engaged  earnestly  in  conversation  on  the  at- 
tempt which  they  alleged  was  making  to  iotro- 
dnoe  popery  into  the  university.  Aflef  some 
time  the  clergyman  remarked — *'  Oh,  yonng 
man,  I  believe  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  chnroh  would  have  been  in 
popery  long  since."  '^  fiow,  sir  !  what  can  you 
mean  7"  '<  Why,  I  mean  that  I  believe  the  fact 
of  a  society  maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
nselessness  and  undesirability  of  all  forms  in 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  has  prevented  us 
from  going  the  lengths  to  which  we  might 
otherwise  have  gone ;  and  I  further  believe  the 
day  is  coming  when  our  altars,  and  our  crosiers, 
and  our  robes,  and  our  surplices,  and  much 
more  of  our  paraphernalia^  will  go  to  Babylon 
whence  they  came." 

The  collegians  were  much  surprised,  and  one 
of  them  said — *'  Sir,  if  your  bishop  knew  what 
you  have  said  to  us,  you  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  ungowned."  **  Ah,  young  man,"  replied 
the  clergyman, ''  my  bishop- knows  much  more 
than  I  have  told  you :  he  knows,  for  one  thing, 
that  it  is  long  since  I  have  d^red  to  administer 
baptism  as  required  by  our  church."  Then 
turning  to  S.  0.,  he  said — '^  Madam,  I  can 
easily  see  the  way  from  us  to  you,  but  I  cannot 
see  the  way  that  some  of  you  are  finding  from 
you  to  tu.-^  The  British  Friend, 
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PRATING  EYERTWHERS. 

We  are  not  like  children  that  must  go  ont 
from  our  Father's  house  in  the  morning,  to  spend 
the  working- day  away  from  him,  and  only  to 
come  back  to  him  at  evening.  No,  we  are  with 
him,  and  he  with  us,  all  the  day  through.  We 
never  leave  his  presence;  he  is  beside  us 
through  all  our  work,  our  weariness,  our  per- 
plexity, our  worry  all  the  day.  And  we  may 
,tell  him  what  we  want,  and  how  we  are  feeling 
-—not  stiffly  and  formally  twice  a  day,  at  morn- 
ing and  evening — but  as  oAen  as  we  please. 
He  will  not  weary  of  lis'ening  to  us,  if  we  do 
not  weary  of  speaking  to  him.  We  need  not 
limit  ourselves  to  morning  and  eventng  prayer. 
Twenty  times,  and  far  more  than  that,  as  you 
go  through  your  day's  work,  the  eye  may  look 
up  for  a  mouient,  the  heart  may  be  lifted ;  the 
Inrief  word  may  carry  up  to  God's  ear  the  story 
of  your  need,  and  of  your  trust  in  Him^ 


From  Frienda*  Mlfloellaii  j. 
TESTIMONY  OONOERNINO  RICHARD  COOPER. 

On  the  Third-day  of  Tenth  month,  1820,  oar 
esteemed  friend  Richard  Cooper  departed  this 
life,  at  about  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  Be 
was  a  descendant  of  the  greatly  oppressed  Afri- 
cans, a  native  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and 
by  birth  a  slave.     At  the  age  of  twelre  or  four- 
teen years,  he  was  brought  to  this  country,  and 
sold  ',  having  frequently  changed  owners,  he  at 
length  became  the  property  of  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
total  emancipatioo,  by  the  Society,  of  its  slaves, 
he  was  liberated  from  an  unmerited  and  unjust 
bondage.    About  this  time  he  became  convinced 
of  the  efficacy   of  the  religious  principles  of 
Friends,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  tender  care  and 
frequent  admonitions  of  his  mistress,  in  direct- 
ing bis  mind  to  the  principle  of  Divine  Grace 
and  truth  in  the  heart.     He  was  a  frequent  at- 
tender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  in  advanced 
life,  requested  to  be  admitted  a  member  oi  the 
Society,  and  was  received.     His   conduct  and 
conversation  corresponding  in  good  degree  with 
his  profession,  he   became  generally  respeeted 
and  beloved. 

By  the  people  of  color  in  his  neighborhood, 
be  was  consulted  in  most  matters  of  controversy 
in  which  they  were  interested,  and  his  good 
counsel  always  tended  to,  and  often  effected,  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  differenoes.  He  appeared 
generally  concerned  to  promote  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  *,  and  in  his  friendly  visits,  he  most- 
ly had  a  word  of  religious  exhortation.  Having 
no  school  learning,  and  being  desirous  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  best  things,  he 
would,  when  opportunities  offered,  request  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  and  other  good  books  to  be 
read  for  him  ;  esteeming  them  valuablein  direot- 
ing  the  mind  to  that  souroe  from  whence  all 
true  wisdom  comes.  In  his  last  sickness  he 
expressed  a  thankfulness  that  Friends  had  re- 
ceived bim  into  membership,  and  that  he  had 
been  so  favored  as  not  to  have  been  burdensome^ 
and  hoped  that  his  conduct  bad  brought  no  r^ 
proaoh  upon  the  Society.  It  was  truly  com- 
fortable to  visit  bim  ;  not  murmuring  or  com- 
plaining, he  appeared  thankful  and  resigned, 
numbering  the  many  mercies  and  blesninga 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  having  a 
word  of  consolation  or  encouragement  to  alL 
He  expressed  a  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  particularly  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion, that  they  might  be  willing  to  take  the 
yoke  of  Christ  upon  them,  and  so  become 
strengtheners  to  their  elder  brethren,  and  fitted 
to  stand  firm  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  which  he 
said  they  never  would  have  cause  to  repent. 

Upon  taking  leave  of  those  who  visited  him, 
he  generally  expressed  something  to  them  by 
way  of  blessing.  His  last  advice  to  his  ehil- 
dr^  was,  that  they  should  not  fall  ou^  abooi^ 
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the  little  stuff  he  had  to  leave  behind  him. 
Through  the  gradeal  decay  of  nature,  his  long 
and  uaeful  life  waa  broeght  to  a  close,  aod  the  be- 
lief is  entertaiaed  that  he  has  eatered  iato  the 
rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

To  record  the  Ohriatiaa  virtaes  of  the  de- 
eeaaed,  that  we  maj  taftitate  their  example,  is 
aaoetioned  by  that  voice  which  spake  from 
heaveo,  '^yiogf  ^^  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea, 
aaith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  then.'' 

Signed  by  order  of  Little  Creek  Preparative 
Meeting,  in  Delaware,  held  Fourth  month  6th, 
1821,  bj 

Samuel  Priob, 
C^rk  10  the  meeting  this  time, 

Rebroca  Hanson, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  tim^. 
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For  Vriends*  InteQigeneer. 
PRINCIPLE  AND  TE8TIM0NT. 

The  early  founders  of  our  Society  recognized 
the  Divine  will,  or  *'  inner  light,"  and  its  opera- 
tions and  effects  oa  the  soul  as  the  '*  Truth," 
aud  they  were  led  out  of  the  errors  of  the 
times,  and  testified  against  them.  This  was 
the  «o/e  otigiH  of  our  testimonies.  The  coa- 
municated  will  of  the  Deity  to  their  minds  was 
their  only  rule  of  life,  and  they  forsook  the  prac- 
tices anu  ideas  that  were  at  variance  wifh  this 
law,  and  with  those  who  upheld  these  practices, 
they  held  no  religious  fellowship.  Principles^ 
and  the  laws  which  are  the  operations  of  princi- 
ples, never  change.  The  outward  world  is  ever 
undergoing  change.  The  things  of  to-day  are 
Dot  those  of  the  past,  neither  is  society  nor  the 
human  mind  destined  to  immobility.  As  the 
state  of  individuahi  changes,  society  changes ; 
and  the  rules  once  indispensable,  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  a  future  and  changed  state. 

We  may  see  this  in  the  progress  of  our  Society. 
We  all  admit  that  early  Friends  were  faithful 
to  the  light  manifested  to  their  understanding, 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  the  practice 
of  enslaving  their  fellow  men  did  not,  for  a 
long  time,  appear  to  them  to  be  wrong.  Even 
George  Fox  left  no  record  that  bore  directly 
against  holding  slaves.  But  as  Ffiends  lived 
in  and  under  the  all- regulating  principle,  they, 
in  process  of  time,  had  a  testimony  against  it. 
Their  testimonies  against  War,  Oaths,  and  a 
Hireling  Ministry,  were  very  positive,  but  those 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  deal- 
ing in  lotteries  were  feeble.  As  new  customs 
and  modes  of  life  are  introduced,  old  ones  often 
pass  away )  thus  our  former  rules  and  testimo- 
nies becoming  measurably  obsolete,  fresh  testl- 
meniea  must  be  borne,  and  new  rules  of  church 
government  enacted  for  our  protection. 

The  sooner  we  come  to  believe  in  this  truth, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us,  as  a  people ;  as  there 


is  no  standing  still  in  nature,  so  there  is  none  in 
the  ha  man  soul.  Our  only  hope,  oar  only  law, 
our  only  salvation,  is  in  the  one  universal 
Power  or  principle,  call  it  by  what  name  we 
will,  or  let  it  appear  in  whatever  manifestation  it 
may.  Testimonies  never  built  up  our  society, 
and  can  never  sustain  it.  It  is  possible  for  a 
person  to  maintain  all  our  testimonies,  as  the 
young  man  did,  that  came  for  instraction  to 
Jesus,  and  not  possess  the  one  thing  needful 
for  an  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
obedience  and  faith  in  God.  All  may  be  done 
in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  of  which 
we  may  be  a  member,  in  the  same  spirit  as  we 
conform  to  the  rules  of  outward  or  business 
associations.  All  may  be  done  to  appear  well  be- 
fore men,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  good  reputation, 
while  every  motive  of  the  heart  may  bo  selfish^ 
and  of  course  alien  to  the  spirit  of  God. 

Whether  we  do  little  or  much  in  the  religi- 
ous world,  make  much  or  little  profession, 
maintain  many  or  few  testimonies,  if  the  soul 
ijumortal  is  centred  in  God  our  Saviour^  we 
are  safe  in  the  present  and  in  eternity. 

Isaac  Hicks. 

WssTBuaT,  L.I.,  8th  mo.,  1866. 

LITTLE  SINS. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  fear  great  sins,  and  a 
tendency  to  be  indifferent  to  little  ones.  There 
are  certain  great  sins  that,  being  committed, 
may  give  such  a  moral  shock   to  a  man's  con- 
stitution as  to  be  fatal  in  their  effects ;  but 
these  are  not  usually  fallen  into.     Men  are  not 
very  much  in  danger  of  great  sins.     They  are 
ten  thousand  times  more  in  danger  of  little 
ones.     Men  are  not  in  danger  of  committing 
perjury  half  as  much  as  they  are  of  telling 
*'  white  lies,''  as  they  are  called.     Men  are  not 
so  much  in  danger  of  counterfeiting  as  they  are 
of  putting  on  little  minute  false  appearances. 
Men  are  not  so  much  in  danger  of  committing 
burglary  as  they  are  of  committing  the  myriad 
infinitesimal  injustices  with  which  life  is  filled. 
Any  particular  act,  to  be  sure,  such  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  which  of  itself  is^imply  as  a  particle 
of  dust,  is  not  so  culpable  as  a  great  sin ;  but 
what  is  the  effect  on  the  constitution  of  a  series 
of  these  offences  that  are  so  small  as  to  be  all- 
most  imperceptible  ?  It  is  these  little  sins,  con- 
tinued and  multiplied,  that  by  friction  take  off 
the  enamel  of  a  man's  conscience.     It  is  these 
numberless  petty  wrongs  that  men  do  not  fear, 
persisted  in,  that  are  the  most  damaging.     I 
should  dread  the  incursion  into  my  garden,  in 
the  night  time^  of  rooting  swine,  or  trampling 
oz,  or  browsing  buffalo ;  but,  after  all,  aphides 
are  worse  than  these  big  brutes.     I  could  kill 
any  one,  or  half  a  dozen,  or  a  score  of  them,  if 
thej  came  in  sach  limited  numbers )  but  when 
they  swarm  by  the  billion,  I  cannot  kill  one  in 
ten  thousand  of  them^and  what  can  I  dof 
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Myriads  of  these  iDsignificaDt  little  insects  will  \ 
eat  faster  than  I  can  work,  an<d  they  are  the 
pest  and  danger  of  the  garden,  as  of^en  my  poor 
asters  and  roses  testify.  There  is  many  and 
many  a  flower  that  I  would  work  hard  to  save, 
but  the  fecundity  of  insect  life  will  quite  match 
and  overmatch  any  man's  industry.  Weakness 
multiplied  is  stronger  than  strength. 

Now,  that  which  does  the  mischief  is  these 
aphides,  these  myriad  infinitesimal  worms,  these 
pestiferous  litfle  siDS,  every  one  of  which  is 
called  idhitCf  and  is  a  mere  nothing,  a  small 
point,  a  mote,  a  speck  of  dust.  Why,  many  a 
caravan  has  been  overtaken,  smothered,  and  de- 
stroyed by  clouds  of  dust,  the  separate  particles 
of  which  were  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invis- 
ible. 

Many  men  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  left 
to  some  great  sin — and  they  ought  to  fear  that; 
but  they  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  that 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  bring  them 
to  condemnation — the  series  of  petty  violations 
of  conscience,  and  truth,  and  duty,  with  which 
human  experience  is  filled.  Bere  is  where 
every  man  should  most  seriously  ponder  his 
condition,  and  ask  himself,  <*  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  conduct  that  I  am  day  by  day  evolving  ? 
Am  I  educating  myself  toward  moral  sensibil- 
ity, or  away  from  moral  sensibility  ?  Am  I 
going  toward  higher  and  higher  conceptions  of 
duty,  or  going  toward  lower  and  lower  ones  ? 
Do  I  rebound  from  conscious  wrong  with  more 
and  more  aversion  of  moral  constitution,  or  do 
I  go  through  conscious  wrong  with  less  and 
less  aversion  of  moral  constitution  f  Which  way 
am  I  travelling  ? ''  It  is  a  momentous  question. 

Every  man  should  take  heed  to  the  vray  in 
which  he  treats  his  conscience.  If  the  light  in 
him  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! 
When  we  put  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast,  that  in 
the  night  mariners  may  explore*  the  dark  and 
terrible  way  of  the  sea,  we  not  only  swing  glass 
liround  about  it  to  protect  it,  but  we  enclose 
that  glass  itself  in  a  network  of  iron  wire,  that 
birds  may  not  dash  it  in,  that  sumnier  winds 
may  not  sweep  it  out,  and  that  swarms  of  insects 
may  not  destroy  themselves  and  the  light.  For 
if  the  light  in  the  lighthou.se  be  put  out,  how 
great  a  darkness  falls  upon  the  land  and  upon 
tho  sea  I  And  the  mariner,  waiting  for  the 
light,  or  seeing  it  not,  miscalculates  and  per- 
ishes. 

A  man's  conscience  ought  to  be  protected 
from  tho^e  influences  that  would  diminish  its 
light,  or  that  would  put  it  out ;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  are  every  day  doing  their 
utmost  to  destroy  this  light.  When  they  do 
wrong,  their  conscience  rebukes  them^  and 
they  instantly  attempt  to  suppress  it  and  put  it 
down.  They  undertake  to  excuse  themselves 
and  palliate  the  wrong.  The  next  day,  when 
they  do  wrong,  the  same  process  goes  on,  and 


they  make  a  deliberate  war  against  their  coa- 
Bcience ;  for  it  is  a  very  painful  thing  for  a  man 
to  do  wrong  and  carry  the  hurt,  and  he  feels 
that  he  must  overcome  this  tormeuter  if  he 
would  have  any  peace.  The  next  day,  when  he 
does  wrong,  the  same  process  is  again  repeated, 
and  he  says,  *^  My  interest,  my  buMuess,  and 
my  social  position  require  that  I  should  go 
along  this  way,  and  I  will  not  obey  the  voice 
within  me  that  cries  out  against  it,  but  will 
swallow  it  down  and  cover  it  up."  And  he  de- 
clares war  against  the  light  of  God  in  the  soul 
— the  very  point  from  which  is  to  flow  luminous 
guidance.  He  attempts  to  suppress  the  best 
thing  in  him — the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  for  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
built  in  a  man,  it  is  to  be  built  on  the  founda 
tion  of  conscience  and  love. — H.  W,  Beecher,  - 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  BOBROW. 
BY  F.  W.  R. 

If  exer  that  superficial  covering  of  conven- 
tionalities fulls  from  the  soul,  which  gathers 
round  it  as  the  cuticle  does  upon  the  body,  and 
the  rust  upon  the  metal,  it  is  when  men  are 
suffering.  There  are  many  things  which 
nothing  but  sorrow  can  teach  us.  Sorrow  is 
the  great  teacher.  Sorrow  is  the  realizer.  It 
is  a  strange  and  touching  thing  to  hear  the 
young  speak  truths  which  are  not  yet  within 
the  limits  of  their  experience;  to  li.sten  while 
they  say  that  life  is  sorrowful,  that  friends  are 
treacherous,  that  there  is  quiet  in  the  grave. 
When  we  are  boys,  we  adopt  the  phrases  that 
we  hear.  In  a  kind  of  prodigal  excess  of  happi- 
ness we  say  that  tho  world  is  a  dream,  and  life 
as  nothing — that  eternity  lasts  forever,  and  that 
all  here  is  disappointment.  But  there  comes  a 
day  of  sharpness,  when  wc  find,  to  our  surprise, 
that  what  we  said  had  a  meaning  in  it;  and  we 
are  startled.  That  is  the  sentimentalism  of 
youth  passing  into  reality.  In  the  lips  of  the 
young  such  phrases  are  only  sentimentalities. 
What  we  mean  by  sentimentalism,  is  that  state 
in  which  a  man  speaks  things  deep  and  true, 
not  because  he  feels  them  strongly,  but  because 
he  perceives  they  are  beautiful,  and  that  it  is 
touching  and  fine  to  say  them — things  which 
he  fain  ipouid  feel,  and  fancies  that  he  does  feel. 
Therefore,  when  all  is  well,  when  friends 
abound,  and  health  is  strong,  and  the  comforts 
of  life  are  around  us,  religion  becomes  faint  and 
shadowy.  Religious  phraseology  passes  into 
cant — the  gay  and  light  and  trifling,  use  the 
same  words  as  the  holiest ;  till  the  earnest  man^ 
who  /eth  what  the  world  is  sentimentalizing 
about,  shuts  up  his  heart,  and  either  coins 
other  phrases,  or  else  keeps  silent 

And  then  it  is  that,  if  God  would  rescue  a 
man  from  that  unreal  world  of  names  and  mere 
knowledge.  He  does  what  He  did  with  Job, — 
He  strips  him  of  his  flocks,  and  bis  herds,  and 
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hiB  wealth  ;  or  else,  what  ia  the  eqniyalent,  of 
the  power  of  enjoyiog  them — the  desire  of  his 
eyes  fWUs  from  him  «t  a  stroke.  Things  be- 
oome  real  theo. 

Trial  brings  man  faoe  to  faoe  with  ftod ;  the 
flinty  veil  of  bright  cloud  that  hung  between 
him  and  the  sky  is  blown  away  ;  he  feel<i  that 
he  is  standing  ont^ide  the  earth,  with  nothing 
between  him  and  the  Eternal  Infinite.  0 !  there 
is  something  in  the^ick-bed,  and  the  aching 
heart,  and  the  restlessness,  and  the  langoar  of 
shattered  health,  and  the  sorrow  of  affections 
withered «  and  the  oold,  lonely  fetsling  of  the 
heart,  which  is  felt  when  God  strikes  home  in 
earnest,  that  forces  a  man  to  feel  what  is" real 
and  what  is  not.  This  is  the  blessing  of  afflic- 
tion to  those  who  will  lie  still. 

It  was  no  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  which 
massed  themselves  into  a  worid  of  beauty.  It 
was  no  accidental  train  of  circumstances  which 
have  brooght  the  ho  man  race  to  their  present 
stato.  It  was  a  living  God.  And  it  is  just  so 
far  as  this  is  the  conviction  of  every  day,  every 
hour,  every  minute,  my  Redeemer  liveth,  that 
one  man  deserves  to  be  called  more  religious 
^an  another. 


— > 


The  present  moment  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
the  important  moment,  the  divine  moment,  the 
moment  which  we  cannot  safely  pass,  without 
having  the  divine  blessing  upon  it — Upham, 


— 


Wot  Friends'  IiitelUgeDcar. 

In  No.  18  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  there 
was  published  an  Extract  from  Elias  Hicks' 
journal,  describing  his  exercises  in  a  meeting 
at  Pearl  Street,  in  New  York,  on  account  of 
members  of  our  Society  mixing  in  with  the 
associations  of  other  people  in  their  govern- 
ments and  politics,  their  Bible  and  Missionary 
.Societies,  and  pretended  charity  associations, 
which  had  a  very  hurtful  tendency  for  reasons 
there  given. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  extract,  he  says,  ^*  T 
was  led  to  communicate  largely  on  those  sub- 
jects in  a  close  searching  testimony  ;  and  the 
Lord's  power  was  felt  to  prevail,  and  the  meet- 
ing brought  under  a  solemn  covering.'' 

Such  a  statement  of  such  an  exercise,  at- 
tended with  such  power,  and  with  such  a 
solemnizing  result,  and  left  as  a  legacy  for  our 
edification  by  an  experienced  faitliful  servant 
of  his  Divine  Mast/sr,  should  be  suffered  to  have 
its  due  weight ;  and  though  it  may  be  felt  to 
be  a  sharp  n^proof  to  some  high  in  profession 
with  us,  it  is  better  meekly  to  receive  it,  though 
it  may  n>)t  coincide  with  our  opinions,  than  to 
indulge  in  a  spirit  of  criticism.  I  was  there- 
fore sorry  to  see  the  editorial  remarks  on  the 
Bubjeot  in  the  same  number  which  says, 
'*  While  there  may  have  been  occasions  for  the 
.exercise  at  the  time  it  waft  delivered,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  couoael  oar  members  indisorimi* 


nately  to  refrain  from  co-operation  with  others, 
for  objAts  promotive  of  good,  but  believe  it  is 
more  our  provTnce  to  encourage  them  to  '  mind 
the  Light,'  individually." 

Might  we  not  say  the  same  of  our  discipline. 
If  we  would  all  *'  mind  the  Light,"  what  need 
would  there  be  of  any  hedge  of  preservation, 
as  our  code  of  laws  are  sometimes  called  ? 
And  may  we  not  as  justly  charge  our  select 
meetings,  and  our  pecaliar  dress  and  address, 
with  being  sectarian,  as  to*put  such  a  construc- 
tion on  the  counsel  of  this  dignified  apostle,  de- 
livered on  such  a  solemn  occasion,  from  a  con* 
cern  that  members  of  his  religious  Society 
might  be  preserved  from  the  many  temptations 
that  are  presented,  by  mingling  too  familiarly 
with  those  who  do  not  feel  bound  to  support 
those  priticiples  and  testimonies  which  we  think 
important? 

Elia?  Hicks  did  not  desire  thai;  our  members 
*' should  be  taken  out  of  the  world,"  but  that 
^*  they  should  be  preserved  in  it."  He  did  not 
recommend  exclusion  from  friendly  intercourse 
or  necessary  business  transactions  with  others 
than  his  own  sect;  and  I  consider  it  calculated 
improperly  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  reader 
from  his  true  meaning,  to  enumerate  all  thoee 
benevolent  and  literary  institutions  named  in 
the  editorial  alluded  to  as  being  objectionable 
to  him,  as  I  perceive  nothing  in  the  Pearl 
Street  sermon  to  justify  it.  Again,  the  criti- 
cism says,  ^^  We  believe  approval  or  condemna- 
tion will  not  be  in  accordance  with  whether  we 
have  or  have  not  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
sect."  We  profess,  I  suppose,  to  be  a  sect,  and 
as  ase<ft,  we  have  some  peculiar  rules  and  views ; 
and  if  we  believe  them  right,  approval  or 
condemnation  will  be  meted  to  us  according  to 
our  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  in  carrying 
out  those  rules  and  views,  although  they  may 
be  sectarian  in  character ;  and  surely  we  shall 
be  condemned  if  we  have  not  endeavored  to 
guard  every  avenue  to  evil. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  although  fully  be- 
lieving in  the  all- sufficiency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  to  preserve  us  in  every  emergency  if 
faithfully  obeyed,  have  nevertheless  not  pre- 
sumed to  think  we  are  so  strong  as  to  expose 
ourselves  to  temptations  when  (hey  can  bo 
avoided  ;  and  hence  rules  of  discipline  have 
been  adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  much 
cautionary  advice  has  been  handed  forth,  de- 
signed as  a  hedge  of  preservation,  and  as  warn- 
ings to  avoid  temptations,  that  often  present  in 
passing  through  this  probationary  scene. 

T,  W. 
New  BaiQBToa,  Pa. 

[The  itrictures  of  T.  W.  may  speak  for 
themselves,  but  we  have  carefully  reconsidered 
the  Editorial  referred  to,  and  believe  our  cor- 
respondent has  taken  an  ext^me  vieir  of  our 
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comments.  We  were  far  from  desiring  to  ceo 
Bnro  £,  Hicks  or  any  other  Friend  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  adyocate  ezclusivcness  of  action 
in  our  members;  but  we  do  honestly  offer  the 
view  afl  consistent  with  the  liberality  of  Christi- 
anity, that  we  are  to  leave  indiTidoais  to  their 
own  convictions  in  refation  to  all  matters  in 
which  there  is  no  compromise  of  the  testimonies 
held  by  our  Society.*  *'  Mind  the  Light^^  was 
the  imperative  injunction  of  one  who,  through 
that  blessed  medium,  had  arrived  at  the  knowl> 
edge  of  the  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends,  and 
it  is  of  equal  importance  now  for  all  to  heed  this 
salutary  counsel.} — Eds. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH   MONTH   22,  1866. 

Friends  Travelling  in  the  Ministry. 
— John  Parrifih  has  obtained  a  Minute  from 
Woodbury  Monthly  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meet* 
ings,  to  attend  the  meetings  composing  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  appoint  some 
within  its  limits  as  way  may  open. 

Died,  on  the  29tb  of  Sixth  month  last,  in  Clarke 
Co.,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  her  daufrhter,  Cornelia 
J.  Pierce,  Hannah  Howkll,  in  the  7dth  year  of  her 
age.  Her  work  being  finished,  her  spirit  departed 
without  apparent  bodily  suffering. 

,  on  the  3d  of  Fifth  month  1866,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  daufvhter,  near  Vermont.  Fulton  county, 
Illinois,  Lydia  Wildm an,  aged  69  years. 

,  on  the  25th  of  Fifth  raontb,  1866,  in  Tpava, 

Fulton  county,  III.,  Jobiah  Wood,  aged  49  years, 
after  a  long  illness,  which  he  bore  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  in  Pbila. 

delphia,  Edith,  only  child  of  John  L.  and  Emily  P. 
Shoemaker,  aged  1 1  months. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Ninth  month,  18C6,  in  Phila- 

delphia,  Thomas  Shoemaker,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages — Eorfract 
from  on  Address  delivered  recently  at  Har- 
vard College,    Bj  F.  W.  Hedge. 

The  literary  argnment  for  enforced  study  of 
Greek  and   Latin   in  our  day  haq  not   much 
weight.     What  I  oall  the  glossological  argu- 
ment has  more.     Every  well  educated  person 
should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  his 
own  language,  and  no  one  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  English  without  some  knowledge 
of  languages  which  touch   it  so  nearly  as  the  I 
Latin  and  the  Oreek.  8ome  knowledge  of  those 
languages  should  oonstitute,   I   thiok,  a  con- 
dition of  matriculation.     But  the  further  prose- 
eution  of  them  should  not  he  ohltgatory  on  the 
student  once  matriculated,  though  every  en- 
Moragement  be  given  and  every  facility  afforded 


to  those  who6e  genias  leans  in  thai  direotiott* 
The  College  should  naake  ample  pjrovisioD   for 
the  study  of  ancient  languages,  and  also  for  the 
study  of  the  mathematics,  but  should  Dot  en* 
force  those  studies  on  minds  that  have  no  voca- 
tion for  such  pursuits.     There  is  n'ow  and  then 
a  born  phiiologer,  one  who  studies  language  ibr 
its  own  sake, — studies  it  perhaps  in  the  spirit 
of  "  the  scholar  who  regretted  that  he  had  not 
concentrated  his  life  on  the  dative  case/'  There 
are  also  exceptional   natures  that  delight  in 
mathematics,  minds  whose  young  affections  rua 
to  angles  and  logarithms,  aod  with  whom  the 
computation  of  values  is  itself  the  chief  value 
in  life.    The  College  should  accomodate  eithec 
bias,  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  but  should  not  en- 
force either  with  compulsory  twist.     It  should 
not  insist  on  making  every  alumnus  a  liogaist 
or  a  mathematician.     If  mastery  of  dead  Ian* 
guagcs  is  not  an  indispensable  part  of  polite 
education,  mathnmatioai  learning  is  still  less  so. 
Excessive  requirements    in   that  department 
have  not  even  the  excuse  of  intellectual  disot* 
pline.     More  important  than  mathematics  to 
the  general  scholar  is  the  knowledge  of  history, 
in  which  American  scholars  are  so  commonly 
deficient.     More  important  is  the  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  and  of  English  literature. 
More  important  the  knowledge  of  Nature  and 
Art.     May  the  science  of  sciences  never  want 
representatives  as  able  as  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  now  preside  over  that  department  in  the 
mathematical  and  presidential  chairs.     Happy 
will  it  be  for  the  University  if  they  can  inspire 
a  love  for  the  science  in  the  pupils  committed 
to  their  charge.     But  where  inspiration  failsi 
coercion  can  never  supply  its  place.     If  the 
mathematics  shall  continue  to  reign  at  Har- 
vard, may  their  empire  become  a  law  of  liberty. 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 

HUMAN    LOVE. 

Consciousness  of  being  loved  gives  comfort 
and  strength  and  makes  trust  in  God  a  real 
living  feeling  that  influences  the  dally  life.  If 
there  is  no  love  above  us,  if  all  men  turn 
glances  of  dialike  upon  us  and  close  their  hand 
upon  us,  then  our  hearts  grow  hard  and  we  find 
it  difficolt  to  rise  at  once,  without  the  aid  of 
human  steps,  above  earthly  pain  and  desolation, 
to  love  and  confidence  in  God;  all  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  dark  above,  as  it  is  around ; 
whereas  love  and  kindness  keep  our  hearts 
open  ;  dear,  loving  people  are  (o  us  witnesses 
of  the  love  and  tenderness  of  God — are  his 
angels  whom  he  sends  to  show  us  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  us. 

If  we  are  loved  by  those  around  ns,  we  can 
bear  the  hostility  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
just  as  if  we  were  before -a  warm  fire,  we  need 
not  care  for  ail  the  ice  in  the  Polar  regions. 


\  • 
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For  the  ChiUreo. 
THC   QOLDEN   GATE. 

We  all  koow  how  some  particular  reec^lec- 
tioD  ai  times  takes  possessioii  of  vs.  Even 
dtttiog  the  busy  day  it  will  creep  through  the 
crevices  of  occupied  time,  and  make  itself  a 
place  in  oa%miod. 

A  glance  at  the  blue  river  meaQdering 
through  the  landscape,  as  yon  sit  at  your  open 
window,  of  which  for  weeks  and  weeks  you 
have  taken  no  particular  notice,  suddenly  be- 
comes invested  with  the  remembrance  of  some 


So  I  sal  at  my  window  looking  out  on  the 
broad  landscape,  and  the  little  Frenoh  village 
seemed  to  spread  out  before  me. 

Our  tour  was  through  the  provinces,  and 
when  we  came  to  any  part  of  the  country  that 
my  step-mother  par^ularly  admired,  we  would 
remain  there  for  a  day  or  two  while  she 
sketched. 

The  village  which  memory  has  brougbt  otti 
of  the  mist  of  years,  stood  with  its  spires  at  a 
far-off  turn  of  the  river.  Immediately  before 
us  was  a  fiue  group  of  chestnut  trees,  among 


scene  of  long  ago ;  memory  awakes  from  her  '  whiol^  stood  a  noble  oak.  Almost  at  our  feet  a 
alumbery  and  you   live   the   past  over  again  .  tiny  brook  of  clear  blue  water  ran  along,  making 

^      under  her  influeoce.  its  way  to  the  broader  stream.  It  never  loitered. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  me.  There  was  ;  If  sunshine  sparkled  on  it,  it  seemed  to  ripple 
a  soft  light  in  the  sky,  a  peculiar  purple  streak  J  out  its  answer  in  a  smile ;  if  clouds  sighed  over 
on  the  river,  which  carried  back  my  recolleo-  it,  no  matter,  it  never  tarried  on  its  way;  and  a 
tion  over  a  short  journey  of  years  ago  to  a  pleas-  young  woman  who  was  busy  with  her  washing* 
ant  valley  in  France  ;  and  so  I  ^at  at  the  win-  tub  at  its  side,  told  me  it  was  on  thi^  account—* 
dow  thinking,  till  I  brought  the  whole  scene  of  this  perpetually  moving  on  to  something  great* 
my  earlier  life  before  me.  er  and  better — that  its  waters  were  so  puve  and 

I  must  say  that  visit  to  France  was  a  great :  clear.  '<  Were  it  stagnant,"  hhe  said,  ''we 
era  in  my  life- history.  From  that  time  I  seem  should  scarcely  be  able  to  remain  in  the  neigh* 
to  have  been  walking  on  a  higher  and  broader   borhood." 

road  ;  life  has  not  seemed  to  me  so  purposeless,  t      Had  there  been  anything  uncouth  in  the  ap* 
so  dull  and  prosy.     But  I  must  tell  you  about  it   pearaoce  of  this  young  woman,  it  would  have 
Laura  was  my  half  sister,  some  few  years    destroyed  the  charm  of  the  landscape  before 
younger  than  myself.     At  first  it  was  quite  a   me. 

triumph  to  me  that  I  was  the  eldest.  I  used  •  It  was  towards  evening.  The  lowing  cattle 
to  call  her  silly  illtle  thing  whenever  her  were  going  slowly  home  along  their  accustomed 
views  of  amusement  did   not  exactly  accord    path  by  the  river-side,  and  the  young  woman's 

i       with  mine ;  and  this  stat«  of  things  lasted  till   husband,  with  a  glow  of  a  healthy  and  simple 

'  my  step  mother  interfered,  and  required  that  I  life  on  his  eheeks,  was  sitting  under  the  tree, 
should  act  with  more  consideration  towards  her  and  looking  towards  his  wife  with  something  of 
child.  I  anxiety  on  his  countenance.     This  was  all  that 

It  was  a  great  grievance  to  me  that  I  had  a  kept  my  picture  from  being  perfect ;  for  I 
step  mother ;  I  used  to  weary  Laura  with  my  thought  the  expression  of  contentment  that 
grnmbKngs  on  this  subject.  I  am  persuaded  rented  on  the  young  paj/9anne'9  face  perfeetlj 
that,  considering  what  that  relationship  some-   charming. 

times  is,  I  was  well  off;  yet  I  have  a  recollection  *'  She  has  no  annoyances,  I  dare  say,"  I  said 
that  ^t[itd  not  to  think  so  ;  it  was  in  my  nature  to  myself.  ''  Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a  dull 
to  grumble.  I  was  coo  tin  ually  getting  into  London  square  from  one  month  to  another,  with 
scrapes  and  uuhappiness ;  but  it  was  more  the  same,  piping,  shrieking  canary  in  the  mid- 
tbrough  my  domineering  and  impatient  temper,  die  window  worrying  you  out  of  your  life,  she 
than  through  any  fault  of  my  stepmother.  To 
a  certain  extent  she  was  hasty  and  petulant ; 
but  Laura  came  in  for  her  scoldings  too.  She 
would  droop  under  anything  like  harshness  for 

^  a  little  while,  and  then  rise  up  out  of  the  waters 
looking  all  the  brighter  for  the  plunge  beneath 
them. 

However,  we  were  both  equally  delighted 
when  it  was  arranged  that  mamma  was  to  take 
us  for  a  tour  on  the  Gontioent  during  the 
bright  and  pleasant  month  of  July.  I  forgot 
all  about  the  <'  step,"  and  if  there  were  any  differ- 
ence in  my  mother's  manner  towards  her  chil- 
dren, it  eooaisted  in  her  treating  me  with  more 
womanly  attention  than  her  own  younger  child, 
for  Laara  was  only  thirteen,  and  four  years  my 
junior. 


can  live  in  God's  free  world  among  birds,  .whose 
songs  are  soft,  and  sweet,  and  varied,  where 
the  changing  seasons  keep  off  all  monotony,  and 
where  life  must  be  untroubled  as  the  waters  at 
her  feet."  " 

While  thus  reasoning  with  myself,  I  never 
thought  of  the  superior  pleasures  open  to  me 
from  the  -^cultivation  of  mind  that  had  been 
my  portion.  It  would  not  have  suited  my  dis- 
contented mind  to  meditate  on  anything  of  this 
sort. 

<*  How  happy  yon  mnst  be  V  I  exclaimed  to 
the  young  wife;  '^  your  daily  labors  are  carried 
on  in  a  perfect  paradise." 

«  There'  is  no  paradise  on  earth,  mam'selle,'' 
she  replied,  gravely,  **  Sorrow  and  care,  poverty, 
hunger  and  thirst  make  their  way,  I  can  assure 
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yoQi  into  this  beantifal  world.  There  are  sighs 
and  tears,  though  the  san  shines  brightlj  on 
the  dewy  grass,  thoagh  the  flowers  give  their 
fragrance  to  the  whispering  breeses/' 

<<  Then  how  do  you  manage  to  look  so  peace 
ful  and  happy  ?"  I  ezciainied. 

<'  I  was  not  happy  till  I  knew  my  Savioar/' 
she  replied :  and,  as  she  spoke,  a  lovely  humility 
enwrapped  her  like  a  shadowy  but  beautiful 
garment.    ^ 

'*  It  is  not  for  me/'  she  said,  meekly,  *^  to 
talk  to  a  young  lady  like  you.  who  knows  all 
these  things/' 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  £  never  more  thorough- 
ly felt  my  ignorance  than  while  she  was  speak- 
ing. 

*^  You  are  looking  on  the  fair  side  of  the  pic- 
ture/' she  continued.  '^  If  I  were  to  show  you 
our  half  broken  down,  low  dwelling,  you  would 
not  think  it  picturesque.  Madame,  there,  would 
not  care  to  sketch  it." 

For  my  step-mother,  seated  on  her  camp-stool, 
was  making  a  memorandum  in  pencil  of  the 
lovely  scene  before  her. 

"  Poverty,  and  rags,  and  dirt,  are  there/' 
said  the  paytanne,  <*and  sometimes  wailing 
children  " — there  was  an  expression  of  pain  on 
her  face  as  she  said  this — **  for  I  have  not  time 
to  attend  to  my  home  duties  as  I  ought. 

^'  But  an  old  gentlemen  came  to  these  parts 
some  few  years  back,  and  he  told  me  wonderful 
things  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  for  our 
sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich.  I  was  a  young  thing  then,  not 
married,  and  he  said,  *  Lisette,  whatever  you  do, 
wherever  you  go,  mind  and  keep  in  sight  of  the 
Golden  Gate.'  I  did  not  understand  him  at 
first,  and  then  he  said,  <  Never  lose  sight  of 
things  above ;  as  long  as  the  gleaming  of  the 
gate's  bright  shining  rests  upon  you,  the'spirit 
of  love  and  gratitude  will  not  die  away  within 
you;  and  this  is  a  state  of  mind  that  invests 
life  with  a  wonderful  contentment.'  I  do  try 
hard,  mam'sclle,"  she  said,  •*  to  keep  within  the 
"*  light  of  the  gate." 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  sotting,  and  a 
flood  of  glorious  amber  light  poured  itself  out  on 
the  western  sky. 

^<I«ook  there,"  the  young  peasant  said, 
turning  suddenly  round  towards  the  Gothic 
framework  of  boughs  through  which  the  li^ht 
was  pouring.  <^  Look !  there  is  the  Golden 
Gate." 

If  I  could  not  trace  it  in  the  clouds,  I  could 
ace  its  light  shining  on  her  face.  And  this  was 
all  that  passed  between  us. 

The  lesson  I  bad  learned  sank  down  into  my 
heart,  and  i  prayed  God  to  let  me  see  the  Gold- 
en Gate  as  I  journeyed  on. 

Perhaps,  reader,  yon  will  think  it  strange 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  should  be  al- 
tered through  the  mere  fancy  of  a  golden  ahin- 


ing  in  the  clouds ;  but  you  most  remember  it 
was  the  thing  signified  which  thus  impressed 
my  heart. 

From  that  day  I  seemed  to  make  a  freah 
start  in  life.  To  those  arouud  there  seemed  no 
marvellous  metamorphoi^is,  though  my  step- 
mother once  said  that  I  had  come  o«t  of  the  dis- 
mal lanC;  and  was  walking  in  the  sunny  high- 
way. 

I  have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
Sometimes,  when  1  am  within  sight  of  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  a  crowd  of  discontented  thoughts  push 
me  back  for  awhile,  but,  through  prayer,  I  re- 
gain my  place  again ;  and  though  I  have  never 
got  quite  so  near  it  as  the  poor  woman  did  who, 
when  day  after  day  ber  dinner  was  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  used  to  say,  ^^  What, 
all  this,  and  Jesus  Christ  too  I"  yet  I  am  differ- 
ent from  what  I  once  was. 

Often,  when  I  am  weighed  down  by  care,  I 
think  of  the  French  peasant  and  the  glorious 
summer  Eunset,  and  I  feel  that  godliness  with 
contentment  is  indeed  great  garin,  and  I  pray 
earnestly  that  my  life  may  pass  within  the 
shining  of  the  Golden  Gate. — Exchange, 


The  capacity  for  ennui  is  one  of  the  signatures 
of  man's  immortality.  It  is  his  very  greatness 
which  makes  inaction  misery.  If  God  had 
made  us  only  to  be  insects,  with  no  nobler  cars 
incumbent  on  us  than  the  preservation  of  oar 
lives,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  might  be 
content  to  flutter  from  sweetness  to  sweetness, 
and  from  bud  to  flower.  But  if  men  with 
souls  live  only  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  amused, 
is  it  any  wonder  if  life  be  darkened  by  despon- 
deiicy  f 

JOY   COMETH   IN   THE    MORNINQ. 

BT   WM.  CULLBN    BBYANT. 

Qh,  cteem  not  thej  are  best  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  teDor  keep ; 

For  God,  who  pities  men^  haih  shown  •■- 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  thut  weep.  . 

Tb«  light  of  smiles  sh^ll  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  wiib  tears. 

And  weary  hoars  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  re.4t 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night, 

And  grief  may  hide  an  evening  ga<*8t, 
But  Joy  shall  come  with  early  light 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny; 

Thoagh  with  a  pierced  and  broken  heart, 
And  spurned  of  men,  be  goes  to  die. 

For  God  bath  marked  each  sorrowing  day, 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  Heaven's  long  ^ge  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  His  children  sufiFer  here. 


When  the  Iiidians  hear  us  call  any  of  oar 
family  by  the  name  of  aervanta,  they  cry  oat, 
<-  What !  call  brethren  servants  I  We  call  oar 
dogs  servants,  but  never  men." — Penn, 
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TO  A  BOBIW  .* 


BT  HOWARD  WORCISTtR  OILBIBV, 

Baoninfr  thyself  on  the  naked  spray, 
Aloft  in  the  lat«>st  erening  raj, 

Qcntle  Robin,  simplr  clad 
In  hoiD«lj  suit  of  bodden  greji 

Mj  inmost  heart  ihoa  makeBt  glad 
With  thy  liquid  eveuing  lay. 

Like  DOt4>8  of  a  raral,  oaten  reed, 

Or  raio.drop),  into  a  limpid  pool 
Fallinfr  from  some  wanderiig  cliud, 

Silver- clear  to  those  waters  cool, 
Or  the  tinkling  of  sweet  rills 
Deep  in  the  hollows  of  the  bills. 
From  led^e  to  ledge  as  tbej  leap  and  ran, 
Forever  hidd-n  fium  tlTSsuQ, 

Thy  love-ditty  thou  chaantest  still. 
Warbling,  warbling  the  evening  long 
Bver  thy  fresh  and  liquid  song, 

And  BiogiDg  till  thou  bast  sang  tbj  fill. 

When  the  silken  threads  of  the  spider's  wheel 

Are  strong  with  diamonds,  all  ablise 
Wiih  rose  and  emeralds,  sapphire  and  gold, 

Out  in  the  morning*8  arrowy  rajs^ 
And  the  sky  is  moUled  with  filmy  pearl, 
And  in  still  waters  the  eddies  whirl, 
Whether  thou  poorest  thy  matin  note 

Under  the  dawn's  pale  asnre  coping, 
Or  tunest  thy  rich  and  reedy  throat 

At  eve,  from  thy  knoll  to  the  Westward  sloping, 
Where  far  away,  o'er  the  meadow's  fair, 
A  golden  dust  in  the  silent  air 
Shi<Dmer8  in  beams  that  flood  thy  nest, 
Ruddier  showing  thy  ruddy  breast, 
For  these  fields  and  me«idow8  meet 

Toy  clear  roundelay  I  deem, 
For  'lis  wild,  and  fresh,  and  sweet, —  * 

Unpaid  and  f^e  as  the  breeze  and  stream. 
Thus  ever,  at  will,  tby  own  free  song 

Tboo  nader  the  dome  of  blae.^irt  singing. 
With  echoes  that  all  the  summer  long, 

And  through  the  autumnal  hush  are  ringing. 

At  morn  and  e^e  by  tby  clay- built  cot, 

Warbling  to  tby  brooding  mate, 
Gentle  Robin,  there  is  not 

In  the  balls  of  prjde  and  state' 
HaU  as  happy  a  heart  as  thine 
Tfaftt  doth  with  care  nor  envy  pine. 

When  to  these  brown  and  billowy  fells. 

And  to  these  purple  oaken  dells 

The  gausy  veil  of  the  basy  mist 

Lendeih  a  tinge  of  the  amethyst, 

Far  away  over  sea  and  land. 

Thou  Wingost  tby  way  with  a  kindred  band, 

To  some  isle  in  a  sunny  sea; 
Would,  when  the  bud  on  the  mapler  swells, 
And  the  fountain,  loosed  from  the  hill-side  wells, 

I  again  might  welcome  thee  1 


Id  the  depth  of  the  sea  the  waters  are  still ; 
the  heaviest  grief  is  that  home  in  sileooe ;  the 
deepest  love  flows  through  the  eye  and  touch ; 
the  parest  joj  is  uDspeakabloi^  the  most  im- 
pressive prayer  is  silent,  and  the  most  solemn 
preaeher  at  a  faoeral  is  the  silent  one  whose  lips 
are  cold. 

*  The  Turdua  migraloriut  of  the  ornithologists. 
Its  song  is  depr'^ciated  only  by  those  who  underralue 
things  merely  becaase  they  are  common. 


MINING  UNDER  THE  SEA. 

MioiDg  can  hardly  be  a  pleasant  oconpation. 
The  absence  of  son  and  natural  light,  the  drip- 
ping sides  of  the  shaft,  and  danger  of  ez- 
ploeioB  from  the  fire  damp,  of  jutting  rocks 
and  numerous  other  perils,  invest  it  with  yague 
terrors  to  active  imaginations.  But  when  the 
shafts  run  under  the  sea,  and  the  swell  of  the 
ocean  is  distinctly  audible,  it  must  suggest  many 
fears  to  the  diligent  miners.  The  following 
graphic  description  is  taken  from  an  English 
paper: 

*'  We  are  now  four  hundred  yards  out  under 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  feet  below 
the  sea  level.  Coast  trade  yessels  are  sailing 
over  our  heads.  Two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
below  us  men  are  at  work,  and  there  are 
galleries  below  thai.  The  extraordinary  po- 
sition, down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  of  the  engines 
and  other  works  on  the  surface,  at  Botallie,  is 
now  explained.  Xhe  mine  is  not  ezcayated 
like  other  mines*  under  the  earth,  but  under 
the  sea.  Having  communicated  these  par- 
ticulars, the  miner  tells  us  to  koep  silence  and 
listen.  We  obey  him,  sitting  speechless  and 
motionless.  If  the  reader  oonld  only  have 
beheld  us  now,  dressed  in  our  copper  colored 
garments,  huddled  close  together  in  a  mere 
cleft  of  subterranean  rock,  with  a  flame  burn- 
ing on  our  heads,  and  darkness  enveloping  our 
limbs,  he  must  certaioly  have  imigined,  with- 
out any  violent  stretch  of  fancy,  that  he  was 
looking  down  upon  a  conclave  of  gnomes. 

<^  After  listening  a  few  minutes,  a  distant  and 
unearthly  sound  becomes  faintly  audible*— a 
long,  low,  mysterious  moaning  that  never 
changes^  that  is  full  on  the  ear  as  well  as 
heard  by  it,  a  sound  that  might  proceed  from 
incalculable  distance — from  some  far  invisible 
height — a  sound  unlike  any  thing  that  is  heard 
on  the  upper  ground,  in  the  free  air  of  hea- 
ven*-a  sound  so  sublimely  mournful,  and  still 
so  ghostly  and  impressive  when  listened  to 
in  the  subterranean  recesses  of  the  earth,  that 
we  continue  instinctively  to  hold  our  peace  as 
if  enchanted  by  it,  and  think  not  of  communi- 
eating  to  each  other  the  strange  awe  and  as- 
tonishment which  it  has  inspired  in  us  from  the 
very  first. 

'^  At  last  the  miner  speaks  again,  and  tells  us 
that  what  we  hear  is  the  sound  of  the  surf 
lashing  the  rocks  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  us,  and  of  the  waves  that  are  breaking  on 
the  beach  beyood.  The  tide  is  noir  at  the  flow, 
and  the  sea  is  in  no  extraordinary  state  of  agi- 
tation, so  the  sound  is  low  and  distant  just  at 
this  period.  But  when  storms  are  at  their 
height,  when  the  ocean  hurls  mountain  after 
mountain  of  water  on  the  cliff,  then  the  noise 
is  terrific ;  the  roaring  sounds  down  here  ia 
the  mine  is  so  inexpressibly  fierce  and  awful, 
that  the  boldest  men  at  work  are  afraid  to 
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coDtinae  their  hibor;  all  asooDcl  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe  the  upper  air,  and  stand  on 
firm  earth,  dread iog— though  do  catastrophe 
has  ever  happened  yet — that  the  sea  will 
break  in  upon  them  if  they  remain  ia  the  cavern 
below. 

'^  Hearing  this,  we  got  up  to  look  at  the 
rock  above  us.  We  are  able  to  stand  upright 
in  the  position  we  now  occupy  ;  and  flaring  our 
candles  hither  and  thither  in  the  darkness,  can 
see  the  bright,  pure  copper,  streaming  through 
the  gallery  in  every  direction.  Lumps  of  ooae, 
of  the  most  lustrous  green  color,  traversed  by  a 
natural  net- work  of  thin,  red  veins  of  iron,  ap- 
pear here  and  there  in  large  irregular  patches, 
over  which  water  is  dripping  slowly  and  inces- 
santly in  several  places.  This  is  the  salt  water 
percolating  through  invisible  crannies  in  the 
rock.  On  stormy  days  it  spurts  out  furiously 
in  thin  continuous  streams.  Just  over  our 
heads  we  observed  a  wooden  plug,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  leg;  there  is  a  hole  there,  and 
that  plug  is  all  we  have  to  keep  out  the  sea. 

*^  Immense  wealth  of  metal  is  contained  in 
the  roofs  of  this  gallery  throughout  its  entire 
length,  but  it  will  always  remain  untouched ; 
the  miners  dare  not  take  it,  for  it  is  a  part  (and 
a  great  part)  of  the  rock  which  is  their  only 
protection  against  the  sea,  and  which  has  so  far 
been  worked  away  here  that  its  thickness  is 
limited  to  an  average  of  three  feet  only  between 
the  water  and  the  gallery  in  which  we  now 
stand.  No  one  knows  what  might  be  the  con- 
seqaence  of  another  day's  labor  with  the  pick- 
axe, on  any  part  of  it." 


<mi^ 


A0A88IZ  IN   BRAZIL. 

The  discovery  by  Agassis  of  clear  traces  of  a 
glacial  period  under  the  tropics,  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  already  made  known  in  published 
letters  from  his  friends  and  himself.  He  seems 
to  think  it  will  excite  almost  as  much  oppo«ittOtt 
as  his  theory  of  glaciers  over  Northern  Europe 
did  thirty  years  ago..  }hk%  what  Humboldt  did 
half  a  century  ago  in  opening  up  to  the  world 
the  Valley  of  the  Amaxon,  has  been  carried  on 
by  Agasaii  with  a  wonderful  enlargeneDt  of 
knowledge  aad  resources.  He  treads  in  the 
footsteps  oTthat  noble  student,  carrying  out  his 
researches  to  an  extent  that  even  Humboldt 
never  dreamed  of. 

Fri>m  Rio  de  Janeiro,  through  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Amaxos,  he  found  the  glacial  drift,  a 
sort  of  reddish,  as  in  some  other  places  of  yellow- 
ish, clay  ;  a  homogeneous,  unstratified  paste, 
and  containing  loose  material  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  covering  the  country.  It  is  of  very  uneven 
tfaiokoesi,  sometimes  washed  entirely  away, 
leaving  the  bare  rock,  scratched  by  the  great 
ice-plough.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  one  of 
ike  best  guides  to  the  presence  of  this,  drift 
Where  it  ilea  thickest^  there  are  the  moat  flour- 


ishing coffee  plantation.  This  fertility  of  soil 
arises  from  the  great  variety  of  chemical  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  drift,  and  the  kneading 
process  it  has  undergone  by  the  glacial  action 
grinding  it  up  so  finely. 

We  all  know  that  water  expands  in  freeztog, 
and  where,  for  ages,  immense  bodies  of   fresh 
snow  fall  on  masses  of  ice,  and  thaw  in  the  sun, 
and  freeze  up  again  in  winter,  and,  in  the  shade, 
this  expansion  of  freezing  produces  «  coDStant 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  very  slowly,  from  a 
few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  the  year,  pressing  in 
the  north  toward  the  south,  grinding  up  the  soil 
with  an  Immense  pressure,  removing  huge  boul- 
ders, and  grooving  the  rocks  with  deep  furrows. 
A  sheet  of  snow,  ten  thousand  feet  thick,  ex- 
tending all  over  the  northern  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  musty  necessarily,  lead  to  a 
northern  and  southern  cap  of  ice,  moving  toward 
the  equator.     Prof.  Agassiz  says,  ^  I  have,  in 
Maine,  followed,  compass  in  hand,  the  same  set 
of  furrows,  running  from  north  to  south,  in  one 
unvarying  line,  over  a  surface  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles/' 

This  sort  of  ice  movement  is  now  proved  to 
have  extended,  jn  its  turn,  to  the  regions  lying 
under  the  equator — the  whole  valley  of  the 
Amazon.  Humboldt  had  referred  the  Amazo- 
nian deposits  of  unstratified  red  clay  to  the  De- 
vonian, and  Martins  to  the  Trtassto  period ;  and 
all  travellers  had  considered  it  at  least  as  old  as  | 
the  Tertiaries.  ^<  But,"  says  Prof.  Agassiz,  '^  I 
found,  in  these  very  beds,  a  considerable  amouot 
of  well  preserved  leaves,  the  character  of  which 
proves  their  rsoent  origin.  These  leaves  do 
not  even  indicate  as  ancient  a  period  as  the 
Tertiaries,  but  resemble  so  closely  the  vegeta- 
tion of  to-  day,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  when  ex- 
amined by  competent  authority,  they  will  be 
identified  with  Uving  plants.  The  presence  of 
such  an  extensive  day  formation,  stretching 
over  a  surface  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  in  length,  and  about  seven  hundred  in 
breadth,  is  not  easily  ei plained.  But  since 
those  leaves  grew  and  settled  quietly  in  the  lam- 
inated mud  at  the  bottom  of  quiet  waters,  the 
whole  valley  must  have  been  subjected  to  a  po- 
lar climate  for  ages,  so  sunk  down  that  huKC 
icebergs  or  glaciers  must  have  grooved  the  rocks  ) 
and  kneaded  the  clay  all  over  its  surface. 

When  we  consider  that  it  was  not  so  muck 
the  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bot 
rather  the  undescribed  fiahes  that  now  populate 
the  waters  of  the  Amazon,  that  Agassiz  went  to 
Brazil  to  examine, we  may  well  f<;el  gratified  ia 
contemplating  the  important  geological  facts 
that  a  citizen  of  our  own  country  has  revealed 
to  the  world  in  a  single  year  of  travel  in  Brazil. 
He  has  now  returned  to  Rio  and  presented  the 
Emperor  with  magnificent  collections  in  nataitl 
history,  and  will  bring  home  with  him,  to  the 
United  SiateSi  other  equally  valuable  results  of 
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Us  rawarohM  in  that  intmrestiDg  eonatry.— 
Recorder. 


THS  USS  or  8UN8HINB. 

By  the  use  of  this  term  we  do  not  mean 
merely  sanlis^ht,  bat  the  direct  rays  or  shine  of 
the  BQn.  Maokiod  are  dying  for  want  of  it. 
We  baild  oar  houses,  to  be  sare,  with  a  world 
of  windows,  bat  they  are  obiefly  put  in  to  make 
a  handsome  display  outside.  We  are  careful 
to  curtain  tbem  inside,  and  blind  them  outside, 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  a 
good  argument  in  favor  of  curtains  and  blinds, 
that  if  the  light  be  let  in  too  strongly,  it  will 

w  fade  the  carpet.  So  far  as  the  carpets  are  con- 
cerned this  is  tme,  as  they  are  generally  made, 
but,  can  we  have  no  colors  in  the  carpets  which 
the  light  will  not  seriously  affect  ?  If  carpets 
fade  by  letting  the  light  in,  there  is  another 
thing  that  fades  by  keeping  the  light  out,  r\%., 
the  human  being.  On  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  the  hospital  and  prison,  cholera,  scrofula, 
bilious  complaints  and  nervous  diseases  are 
more  frequent  and  fatal  than  on  the  sunny 
side. 

We  advise  every  body  to  live  on  the  sunny- 
side  of  their  houses.  The  room  in  which 
the  family  spends  most  of  its  time  should  be 
on  the  side  on  which  the  sun  can  find  its  way 
into  it.  Let  the  parlor,  if  it  be  seldom  used,  be 
on  the  shady  Me.  We  observe  that  there  is 
not  a  cottager  so  ignorant  that  will  not  set  her 

I  plants,  if  she  has  taste  enough  to  grow  them, 
in  the  east  window  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon 
earry  them  to  a  south  window,  and  in  the  after- 
noon put  them  in  a  west  window.  But  perhaps 
she  is  careful  to  keep  her  children  in  the  shade, 
ind  her  preoions  self,  so  far  as  possible,  out  of 
the  rays  of  the  sua.  The  plants,  in  obedience 
to  natural  law,  are  kept  healthy,  while  the  chil- 
dren and  mother^  being  kept  in  the  shade  suffer 
in  eonseqnence. 

Light  is  beginning  to  be  eonsidersd  a  great 
curative  agent,  and  we  apprehend  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  snn  baths. 
Oorridors  with  glass  roofs  will  be  so  adjusted 
that  persons  can  properly  remove  their  clothing 
and  take  a  bath  in  the  sun  f«>r  an  hour  or  two. 

^  mneh  to  the  iraprovecent  of  their  health.  The 
ehief  advantage  in  going  to  the  country  is  to 
ffet  into  the  sunshine,  and  to  be  in  the  pure 
breeaes.  If  we  desire  merely  to  keep  cool,  we 
should  B^ay  in  the  shady  city.  People  talk  of 
*'hot  walls''  and  ^burning  pavements  ;"  it  is 
much  hotter  in  the  oouoiry,  for  the  breeses  that 
play  there  in  mid-day  only  bring  heated  air  in 
from  out  doors.  But  in  the  city  the  breeae 
brings  air  in  from  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
and  the  lower  rooms  of  a  city  house  are  much 
eooldr  in  mid  day,  than  the  exposed  boases  of 
the  country. 
Our  eoldtert,  who  wen  nUe  to<  bear  the  laber 


and  fatigue  of  war,  are  invigorated  by  the  out- 
door life  they  lived.  We  knew  a  young  man  in 
New  York  who  came  back  from  the  war  and  re- 
sumed his  former  occupation  of  book- keep! np^ 
and  lost  thirty  pounds  weight  in' six  weeks.  It 
would  do  him  good  to  be  a  farmer. 

Parents  can  do  nothing  better  for  their  puny 
sick  boys  than  to  pat  them  on  a  farm  for  two  or 
three  summers,  and  let  the  sun  bathe  them  the 
live- long  day.  They  will,  by  such  a  life,  grow 
rapidly,  and  become  tough,  brawny  and  broad. 
We  have  seen  this  tried  to  the  highest  advan- 
tage in  more  than  one  instance  under  our  ad- 
vice.—^y.  r.  Presb, 


OARE  AMD   CURB. 


The  tensely-strung  bow  must  be  unstrung,  or 
break ;  the  burdened  spirit  must  shake  off  its 
load  or  faint.  The  burdens  of  every  occupation 
increase  as  we  advance.  Even  success  only 
gives  us  more  weight  to  earry,  and  poverty  fa- 
tigues and  crushes  by  sheer  emptiness.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  rich  man  or  the  poor 
man  hafe  the  greater  care.  The  rich  man  wins 
in  the  laborious  game  of  life,  his  fields  bring 
forth  plentifully,  his  business  yields  golden  re- 
turns, but  his  barn,  his  store,  his  factory,  his 
dwelling-house  grow  larger  with  his  increase  of 
wealth;  his  workmen,  his  clerks,  his  house- 
servants  more  numerous,  and  the  demands  of 
fashion  and  of  luxury  more  imperibus.  His 
children  rush  out  into  the  gay,  seductive  world, 
like  moths  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  His 
business  connections  become  extended  and 
complicated,  and  must  be  watched  even  at  the 
most  remote  points,  lest  some  of  the  many 
streams  of  wealth  that  pour  into  his  coffers^ 
should  be  choked  or  dry  up,  or  lest  the  mishaps 
of  some  great  pecuniary  crisis  should  blot  out 
his  fortune  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin  or  the 
gourd  of  Jonah,  in  a  night.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  usually  attached  to  wealth 
by  its  worshipping  owners;  when  we  reflect 
what  strained  and  long-supported  efforts  it 
has  cost  to  acquire  it,  it  is  not  wonderfal  that 
rich  men  frequently  grow  morbid  in  regard  to 
the  safety  of  their  estates,  and  come  to  fear 
poverty.  After  all  their  work,  and  all  its  sue* 
coss,  there  lies  their  treasure,  liable  to  all  the 
chances  of  fire,  insolvency,  or  fraud.  It  is 
fenced  in  only  by  the  frail  network  of  the  law, 
which  ingenuity  may  unravel  or  violence  may 
rend.  And  they  are  maddened  to  think  that, 
after  all,  their  goods  may  be  stolen. 

The  poor  man  has  the  advantage  of  light 
pockets.  In  tbe  race  of  life  his  weights  are 
negative.  But  he  feels  that  pockets  were  made 
to  be  filled,  that  the  shoulders  were  constructed 
for  generous  burdens,  that  both  ballast  and 
cargo  become  the  ship,  and  that  to  go  through 
the  world  empty  is  to  carry  the  shameful  and 
mortifying  burden  of -failure.    Still,  if  he  be 
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^ouDg  and  virtuttnsi  be  may  be  cheerful  aod 
hopeful.  A  hundn  d  forma  of  fortune  will  pic- 
ture themselves  against  the  distant  skj,  calling 
bim  forth  to  daily  toil,  and  starting  his  young 
blood  in  rapidcr  currents  tbroiigli  a  stalwart 
frame.  But  hope  deferred  makes  tbe  beart 
sick.  Unrequited  toil  becomes  a  burden  in  the 
rear  ever  to  be  dragged  alon^r,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  future  bank  up  before  him  into  mountains 
of  leaden  darkness  Meantime,  cares  have 
multiplied  at  borne.  A  buoyant  young  couple 
have  become  a  dozen ;  grown-up  children,  with 
accumulating  loves,  have  brought  wants  and 
aspirations  impossible  to  be  met,  and  destined 
only  to  be  mocked. 

The  perpetual  whirl  of  industry  required  by 
these  circumstances  will  perhaps  keep  the  mind 
from  ruAting,  but  will  be  likely  prematurely  to 
wear  into  its  very  nerve  and  centre.  And  the 
care  of  unsuccessful  labor  grows  into  an  inward 
frown ;  the  incitements  of  life  fade  away  like 
the  glory  from  the  clouds  after  sunset^  and 
nothing  is  left  for  the  benumbed  spirit  bat  to 
wait  sullenly  for  the  last  sad  scene. 

As  the  circum&tances  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  both  impotent  for  the  removal  of  care,  so 
ane  those  of  public  and  private  position,  of  city 
and  country.  The  publie  man  pants  beneath 
his  own  affairs,  and  droops  still  lower  under 
the  added  weight  of  public  business.  He  has 
thousands  of  masters  besides  bis  own  wants  and 
his  own  passions,  each  of  whom  would  drive 
him  in  a  different  road,  and  cause  him  to  envy 
the  lowest  menial  in  private  life,  while  the  man 
of  private  station  chafes  and  frets  agaiust  the 
bars  of  his  obscure  allotment,  and  envies  those 
who  attract  public  attention.  The  man  in  the 
^country  feels  that  woods,  and  fields,  and  sky, 
with  all  their  glory  of  verdure,  and  axure,  and 
variegated  blossom,  are  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  loneliness  and  seclusion,  and  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  crowded 
and  gay  life  of  the  city  or  its  rapid  methods 
of  making  money;  and  the  man  of  the  city 
fancies  that  the  quiet  of  the  country  wonld  be 
like  a  delicious  dream  in  which,  if  he  only  had 
opportunity,  he  could  disentangle  himself  from 
the  meshes  of  care  and  relax  into  blissful  rest. 

But,  alas,  the  plough  and  the  counter,  the 
field  and  the  pavement,  the  crowd  and  the  soli- 
tude, each  has  a  care  unknown  to  the  other.  It 
is  not  the  outer  world,  but  the  inner  that  pro- 
duces and  perpetuates  corroding  care.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  pertain  to  mortal  lot  to  be  entirely 
freed  from  it;  in  the  bfst  case  it  can  only  be 
mitigated  and  soothed  by  a  wise  and  pioua  life 
— by  a  spirit  superior  to  it.  As  care  is  the 
cloudy  and  dusky  offspring  of  the  mere  earthly 
life,  we«inBt  antagonise  it  by  another  foroe.  With 
better  views  than  those  of  the  world,  with  a 
soul  susceptible  to  the  touch  and  sense  of  the 
invisible^  with  an  eye  for  the  divine  in  nature, 


the  landscape  becomes  a  refresh  meat,  especially  to 
the  man  from  the  crowded  city,  tired  and  dosty. 
He  is  disinfected  of  care  through  eye  and  ear 
and  nostril.  Allow  us  to  appeal  to  the  thought- 
fnl  Christian  tourist,  and  probe  his  experience 
with  respect  to  tho  power  of  country  sights. 
To  his  hungry  eye— devouring  field  and  forest, 
and  mountain  and  vale  and  stream — the  land- 
scape seems  another  paradise;    it  appears  to 
come,  as  if  by  an  actual  movement,  into  the 
soul ;  the  little  picture  on  the  retina  is  as  green, 
as  cool,  as  living  and  as  large  as  the  landscape 
itself;  it  is  his  for  a  healing  draught  of  light, 
of  vivacity,  of  bubbling  joy.     The  song  of  the 
bird  and  the  bee,  of  the  breeze  and  the  brook, 
are  sung  in  his  soul,  and  as  these  new  tenants 
enter,  his  cares  for  the  time  vacate,  or  at  least, 
fall  asleep.     To  a  susceptible  spirit  from  the 
heat  of  a  city,  in  midsummer,  the  power  of  a 
beautiful  landscape  in  chasing  away  care  and 
restoring  genuine  buoyancy,  is  incalculable. 

But  even  everywhere,  in  the  artificial  life 
of  the  city,  surrounded  by  human  puppets 
and  butterflies,  by  the  broker's  golden  clink, 
the  newsboy's  cry  and  the  creak  of  hand  or- 
gans, care  may  be  held  in  abeyance.  The 
noble  Christian  soul  may  convert  for  itself  the 
dry  and  crowded  scene  into  a  garden  in  which 
he  shall  see  the  bloom  of  his  own  planting. 
And  the  toiling  plodder  in  the  dales  and  moun- 
tains of  the  country,  with  the  rude  implements 
of  the  field  may  dig  up  the  Lord's  secret,  the 
cure  of  care. —  The  MtthodiU. 


^»  « 


From  the  K.  T.  ETsniog  Poft. 
THS  FIFTB  QUARTER  OF  THE  GLOBS. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  has  sub* 
sidized  a  line  of  steam  packets,  to  connect  with 
the  monthly  mail  from  Southampton  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  official  an- 
nonncement  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  line  to  be  completed  in  1867f 
as  a  branch  of  the  great  Anglo- Indian  line,  to 
connect  Australia  with  Asia  and  Europe. 

How  oddly  such  annoancements  strike  those 
of  us  who  were  taught  in  our  geographies  that 
these  countries  were  inhabited  only  by  tattooed 
cannibals  I  They  are  growing  up  into  empires 
with  marvellous  swiftness.  The  name  of  New 
Britain  is  proposed  for  New  Zealand,  as  the 
three  islands  are,  in  fact,  old  England  at  the 
Antipodes,  with  a  little  greater  area.  New 
Zealand  has  everything  in  her  favor :  an  in- 
sular situation,  a  fine  climate,  mafi;nificent  har- 
bors, and  great  mineral  wealth— >to  which  we 
may  add  a  steady,  and  recently  a  large,  inflaz 
of  Anglo- Saxon  population. 

Let  the  following  statistics  tell  the  rest  of  her 
promise :  the  white  population  was,  in  I81O, 
2,050 ;  in  1850, 22,000 ;  in  1860, 83,000 ;  and 
in  1861, 101,000.  The  value  of  imporU  wu, 
in  1853,  £5SJ[7,000;  in  1860,  jei,600,000. 
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la  srxteen  months  from  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  island,  the  amoaut  exported  was  £2-^ 
0<55,UOO.  In  1851  the  colonies  of  Victoria, 
Queeosladd  and  Tasmania  had  scarcely  an  ex- 
istence. Within  a  radtas  of  forty  miles  the 
popnlaJjoQ  did  not  exceed  500  persons.  In 
1861  the  same  area  held  106,000.  One  thou- 
sand  miles  of  telegraph  are  now,  in  operation. 

For  Friends'  IntelUgeneer. 

REVIEW   OF  THE  WBATHEB,  AO. 
BIOHTH    MONTH. 

Gircamstancea  beyond  the  control  of  the  compiler 
bare  delayed  the  preparation  of  th«  following  review 
of  ihe  weather,  ftc. : 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of 
the  24  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

CloaJy,  without  storms....... 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term....... 


TaMpaaaTuas,  aA.iir,  dbaths, 
*c. 

Mean  temperature  of  8th 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during   m}nth, 

Lowest    do.      do.      do. 

Rain  during  the  month, 

I>eaths  during  the  month. 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  year 


1865. 


8  days. 

0 

9 


(I 


14 


It 


31 


u 


1865. 


74.75 
9  LOO 

6.00 

3.75  in. 


deg. 

(I 


u 


1866. 


11  dagrs. 
2  ** 
2 


If 


16 

f< 

31 

u 

1866. 

1466 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  8tb 
month  for  the  past  seventy -teoen  years 

Highest  me-^n  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1863 

Lowest    do.        do.       do.       do.     1816 


72.60  deg. 
88.50     " « 
56.50     " 
2.18  in. 


1930 


72.96  deg. 


79  50 

66.00 


do 


SCMina  TBMPBaA'HJRBS. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  summer 

months  of  1865, 

Mean        do  do         do 

months  of  1866, a 

Arerage  of  the  summer  temperatures  for 

the  past  «ei7«i/y-Mi7fn  years, 

Higbsat  summer  mean  occurring  dnring 

that  entire  period,  1828-38...... 

Lowest         do.        do.  do.        ISlt 

COMPARISOir  Of   BAIN. 

1863. 

First  month 3.61  inch. 

Second  month 5.83    '' 

Third  month \  4.71 

Foarth  month ^     2.83 

Fifth  month 7.21 

Sixth  month ^  )  4.75 


76.42  deg. 


75.27 


n 


73.40      •* 


77.66 
66.00 


•I 
ic 


Serenth  month , 

Eighth  month 


......... 


2.97 
3.75 


IC 

II 

IC 

<l 
u 

II 


35.66 


1866. 
3.14  inch. 
6.61 
2.15 
2.93 
4.68 
2.96 
2.52 
2.18 

JL17 


its  second  month,  alibough  it  was  supposed  by  many 
we  should  hare  an  unprecedented  record  for  the  entire 
summer,  the  closing  month  included  so  much  of  de- 
cidedly cool  weather  that  the  mean  temperature  fell 
behind  that  of  last  year,  and  reached  only  about 
one  and  three-quarters  degrees  abore  the  general 
ayerage. 

During  the  entire  year  thus  far  there  has  been  but 
one  month  in  which  the  quantity  of  ram  has  equalled 
that  of  last  year,  while  the  aggregate^  it  will  be  seen, 
is  eight  and  one  half  inches  less,  and  yet  nothing 
has  suffered  very  materially  fiom  drought. 

Philada.,  Ninth  mo.  17,  1866.  J.  M.  B. 


I     W     I 


FRENCH  HONESTY. 

M.  Logonv^,  of  the  French  Academy,  tells 
this  story  of  his  body  servant  in  Paris.  *'  Some 
jears  ago,  he  let  it  be  known  to  Lis  biker  that 
he  wanted  a  body  servant.  He  received  fifty 
Applications  a  day,  none  of  which  suited.  One 
morning,  while  hard  at  work  in  his  stody  (it 
was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  winter),  somebody 
knocked  at  the  door.  He  opened  it.  *  I  ami 
told  that  you  want  a  confidential  servant,  sir*.' 
'  Yes,  and  you  think  you  are  the  one  I  want ; 
you  have  fir jt  rate  recommendations,  and  lived^ 
I  dare  say,  ten  years  in  your  last  place.''  '  N0| 
sir;  I  am  jnst  out  of  jail !  You  may  imagine 
the  astonishment  of  Legouv^.  'Just  oat  of 
jail  V  *  Yes,  sir  ;  I  loved  a  woman  who  re- 
quired money.  She  pressed  mo  every  day  td 
give  her  more  money.  I  gave  her  all  I  earned 
honestly — 'twas  not  enough.  I  thieved  to 
gratify  her  eovetousness.  1  was  arrested,  tried, 
convicttd,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
three  years,  wt)ich  expired  last  Saturday.'  *  Do 
you  think  that  a  recommendation  to  a  place  of 
confidential  servant  ? '  Yes,  sir.  A  man  that 
loses  his  character  in  an  hour  of  folly,  will  be 
on  bis  guard  against  temptation,  and  will 
strive  to  regain  his  reputation.  Besides,  I  know 
chat,  at  heart,  I  am  an  honest  man.'  There  was 
in  the  fellow's  tone  such  an  honest  accent,  that 
Legauv6  took  him  at  once,  and  has  never  since 
repented  it.  The  released  convict  has  now  the 
keys  of  the  house,  pays  all  the  bills,  and  does 
all  the  marketing." — N.  Y,  Home  Journal, 


ToUIf 

The  temperature  of  the  month  under  review  did 
not  quite  reach  the  average  for  the  past  ievemiy-ieven 
years,  and  while  tbe  tummtr  was  progrtssiag  through  1    Beeent  letters  from  Russia  state  that  two  hvadred 


ITEMS. 

iMPaorsD  DwiLLiMGs  roB  WoaKiaounr. — ^There  are 
now  in  London  twenty- five  blocks  of  Improved 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  capable  of  ac« 
commodating  three  thousand  persons.  The  rents  of 
apartments  vary  from  five  to  seven  shillings  a  week. 
Last  month,  three  blocks  of  these  buildings,  named 
in  honor  of  Lord  Palmerston,  were  opened  in  City 
Garden  Row.  The  Daiig  News  says  that  withia 
three  years  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
have  been  spent  in  thiese  model  dwelling-houses  by 
the  Improved  Dwellings  Company.  The  blocks  just 
opened  are  side  by  side,  six  stories  high,  and  will 
afford  dwelling  room  to  a  colony  of  seveniy  ikmilies^ 
who  may,  if  they  choose,  live  in  the  strictest 
jirlvacy.  The  rooms  are  nicely  papered  and  painted, 
and  nothing  that  health  demands  or  comfort  sng^ 
gests  seems  to  be  lacking  In  the  fittings. 
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thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Ross  have 
been  sold  daring  the  last  two  jears.  The  writer  vis- 
ited the  New  Agricnltaral  Institation  which  has  been 
lately  established.  The  Bassian  gOFernment  are  pay- 
ing considerable  attention  to  agricnltaral  edacation  ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  something  maj  be  done  for  this  in 
India.  The  Kassian  government  have  a  floarishing 
school  near  St.  Petersburg,  nhich  trains  bojs  for  the 
forest  department.  Tbej  learn  the  duties  of  sgri- 
oaltural  stewards  and  the  keeping  ap  those  magnifi- 
cent forests  which  are  of  such  valoe  to  Russia. 

An  inetitation  fur  the  trAiniog  of  Russian  dea- 
conesses has  been  founded  bj  r.  certain  princv  > «,  who 
has  made  over  all  her  property  for  this  object.  She 
was  living  in  St.  Petersburg  in  two  rooms  in  one  of 
the  back  slums,  and  for  several  years  had  given  up 
her  entire  time  in  endeavors  to  reclaim  abandoned 
women  ;  she  had  devoted  herself  to  that  object,  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  Lock  Hospitals.  There  are  various 
ladies  like  her,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
who  employ  their  time  in  female  education,  hospitals, 
and  in  reclaimiiig  the  fallen." 

The  armiltice  between  Prussia  and  Ssxony  hss  not 
ended  in  peace ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  Sax- 
ony will  either  receive  a  new  sovereign,  more  sub- 
missive to  4^ru8sia,  or  be  annexed  to  that  monarchy. 
Hanover,  Hesse,  Hassan,  Frankfort,  and  portions  of 
Bavaria  and  Darmstadt  have  already  been  annexed  ; 
Darmstadt  paying  3,000,000  florins  as  indemnity. 

The  Roman  question  is  likely  to  be  settled  by  a 
treaty  between  the  Popa  and  Victor  Bmmaonei. 

A  war  of  resistance  to  the  Rassiaos  has  broken 
out  with  increased  animosity  in  Circassia. 

Both  Atlantic  cables  are  working.  Retnros  of  the 
Atlantic  Gable  Company  show  the  receipts  from 
messages  to  be  at  the  rate  of  £900,000  per  annum, 
(about  $4,500,000.) 

Tbi  Frbidhin. — A  report  received  at  the  Freed 
■sen's  Bureau,  from  North  Carolina,  represents  that 
the  condition  of  the  Ireedmen  is  generally  favorable, 
and  that  there  are  bt  present  but  about  2,500  de- 
pendents, notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  colored 
population  of  nearly  300.000.  A  majority  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  authorities  for  support 
are  noable  to  labor  by  reason  of  disease,  infirmities, 
or  advanced  age.  The  civil  authorities  have  been 
informed  of  the  action  of  the  commissioner  in  discon- 
tinuing the  issue  of  rations,  and  several  communica 
tions  have  been  received  from  county  commissioners, 
•tating  that  it  will  be  almost  imp issible  to  provide 
inbsistence  and  shelter  in  CAosequence  of  a  scarcity 
of  funds.  Several  cases  of  outrages  a^inst  freed  men 
have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau  officers,  who  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  oivil  authorities  to  the 
natter^  The  offenders  were  arrested  and  placed 
under  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court  to  answer 
to  the  charges,  and  the  authorities  generally  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  treat  the  freedmen  with  justice 
Mid  kindness. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carol ina.  In  his  message 
of  the  5th  last,  to  the  Legislature,  meeting  in  extra 
•eseion,  urges  the  modification  of  the  negro  code  so 
M  to  extend  the  jurisdiciioo  of  the  civil  coorts  over 
Sll  classes  of  citizen?.  He  also  reconnnended  the 
Admission  of  negro  evidence  in  all  cases,  as  being 
hoth  just  and  prudeot.  He  declared  the  present 
•tay-Iaw  to  be  nowise  and  unconstitutional,  and  ad- 
▼ised  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  to« 
gather  with  an  extension  of  the  bankruptcy  law. 

We  learn  from  the  Nation  that,  in  York  County^ 
Yicginia,  there  are  about  6,000  freedmen  located  on 
Carms  origioally  eslabliahed  by  OoremiDent,  but  to 
be  delivered  over  to  First  mo.,  1867,  to  their  former 
qwfUM* 


» 

Now 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND.  A  Frtantf  Illntlnitod  ISooftbly 
Journal,  devoted  to  the  Invtractton  of  the  Yoniig.  It  P^*" 
aenti  a  Tariety  of  reading  natter  lo  •  pleaaiog  •ad  attractH* 
rtjle,  and  U  deeigned  to  eupply  a  waut  loQg  felt  ia  oar  Sodeiy 
for  JuTenile  reading,  of  a  purely  moral  and  scieBlifte  dbmrmtr'^ 
that  will  aid  in  the  growth  of  rirtuooa  pdndplea.  Iba  HmMM 
(Tvnth  month)  will  coatain  a  bteel  Kigraving  of  Wm 
only  original  picture  of  hie  youth.  Tbec>ocin^4i|Mnber  of 
TOiume  will  present  hia  portrait  when  a  Fnl^d,  takaa  io 
ranced  yean,  Terma  $1.60  per  aanum,  in  advante.  Bade  n 
ben  iuppUed  to  new  auhneribera. jfcjg  *t. 

A  YOU  NO  WOMAN  of  experience  wanl»  a  aitoatioB  ia  a  priwttto 
aohool,  or  aa  QoTerneaa  In  a  family.    Addreaa 
721  tf.  E.  W.  C  Hockerate,  Del»i 


DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  '^n  bun  I,  a  large 
of  Domeetic  Dry  Goods;  Mnalins  of  all  kinds  and  of  tlio 
makea,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleaebed;  JTlannela  of  all  cradea 
White  and Ck>lor«d,TwiIliKl  aod  Plain ;  CMlii-oesUingbam^  Check, 
Shirtinge  and  Drtllfngs,  Bleached  and  Brown  TWble  linama, 
Towelinga  br  the  pieoa  and  by  the  yaiA.  Men*s  and  Bogra^  W4 
a  well  aaaurted  stock.  Kzeiikl  Ttmiv, 

721  tfaxn.  ISM  Hatk-t  8t^  Phllada. 


0' 


RANGE  OKKKN  HOARDING  SCHOOL  roR  GIRLS. — Situ- 
ated at  Kenaett  ."-qoare  Cbe«t«>r  Co.,  Pa.,  will  coasmaau*  ito 
next  session,  of  22  w^ke,  with  a  Spring  Term  of  16  wi 
S«oond  day,  9th  mo.  94th.      Terms  |4  per  week.    No  eal 
Latin,  Greek,  or  French.    Apply  f  >  tfwiTHm  C.  SBOaruaoB  mad 
Siaaxr  FoaiT,  Kennett  Square,  or  Emma  BuWHam,  Byberry  !*». 
amytimi ^_^ 

CONOORDVlLIJfi  S]fiMlNARY^The  Fall  and  Winter  Term  «# 
Oonflonlrille  Seminary,  eomroenres  Tenth  mi>ntb  lat,  ISCA. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  Commenial  Department  baa 
been  inmitnted.  For  dreulars  addrcM,  Joa.  Shubtupqb,  A.  M .* 
Principal,  Concordville,  Delaware  Co.,  or  Mao«ii  B.  Jagkcoit, 
Kranftt  Square^  Pa. 
amvt  imrol 


E' 


]^ATON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— A  Friends*  Boarding  Sebool, 
■Itnated  on  the  I'blla.  A  Bait  a  K.  R.    Next  Term  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  month  next.     For  Cirenlan^*lBiT- 
ing  full  information,  Inquire  of 

ETAir  T.  SwaTki,  jytmeip^l  tmd  J^epifciiir, 
8mow  U,  Mae— awa  at  p  106.      KenneU  Square,  Cheater  Co.,  P». 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.- The  next  term  of  thie  In- 
•titutton  oummencea  0th  mo.  8d.,  1866.  Wtiole  nosher  of 
pupils  la«it  year,  107,-60  boarders,  47  day  pupila.  Beofl  for  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  TAXioa,  /  rinapdL 

84  lOt  106.  CtAtesTiiir.  Cheater  Co.,  F^ 

^- —  -  _-  -  -  —  I  ■■■     ^^^^ 

KENNETT   SQUARE    ACADKMY.— A    B<iarding   School    for 
Young  Men  and  Boys  will  open  the  let  ot  Tenth  Month, 
1606,  aad  continue  In  seesion  twenty  four  weeks.    For  drcnlara, 
lie,  address  the  Piincipal,         Switujm  G.  Suoktumix,  A3. 
72m  tg». Kennett  Square,  Cheater  Oow  Fa. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTIT(JT£.-.The  Fall  aad  Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautifully  located  Boabuk*- 
ScnooL  roa  Gmus  will  comuience  lOch  mo.  lat,  1866,  and  tkem 
4th  no.  12, 1867.  Fur  further  Information  apply  foraCtaealar  to 

ISBAXL  J.  OBaBAHJL,       I  p  i.,^.L^t^ 

Jahb  p.  Orahajib,       ;  Frtnclpw*. 

71  tf. AttlHboro*  P.  P..  Bnckii  county.  Pa. 

(CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  situated  ob 
J    the  CroMwIcks  Koaii,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Tha  Fifty-Third  seaskm  of  this  Instttutlan  will  eomwat^uf  on 
the  19th  of  1 1th  mo,  ISM,  aud  continue  twenty  weeka.  Terms. $8&. 
For  farther  particulars  address  IIkitkt  W.  Ridqwat. 

4766  82&t8S07  pmuES  pa  in.  Croaewicks  P.O.,  BurUngton  Co.,  N.  J. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  A  SON,  Produce  Commisakm  Merchants, 
N«k62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  rcepectfUlly  solicit  consign* 
mania  of  Oraia,  Flour,  Keeds,  Butter,  A^gs.  Deana.  RmiltaT.  Ike. 
Conatantly  in  store  and  for  aalc^  Ciov«tr,  llmoihy,  Orcbaid  Oraaa^ 
and  other  Fifkl  Scfda.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  FertiUaera. 
Dried  Krnlta  bought  and  sold.  7<1  tlaJn. 

IE8SON8  ON  OUR  COMMON    SONG  BIRUS— Tlckatt  for  a 
i    course  of  Eight  Lessons,  $3  00  each,    liberal  rednetion  lo 
Schools  and  Claaees  of  oTcr  fifty  persons. 
Addrete  Geaob  Amva  Lawn, 

Care  of  £i>WAai>  Fabbibb, 
66  3m.  '  800  Arrh  St.,  Fhilada. 


CUEURY  STONERS,-(seed  2  bnsb^U  an  hour.)  Peaand 
Shellers,  (ahell  60qts  an  hour,}  Cnrpet  Sweepers,  Wire  Dlah 
CuTCrs,  Champion  Cog- Wheel  Clotbea-Wringera,  (w«con>idertliem 
the  best  yet  ihTented  for  durability  and  conTeaience;)  and  a 
variety  of  other  naw  artioleB  of  Hardware,  Cutlery  and  Tooliu 
For  sale  by  TrVman  A  Dhaw, 

810a63u    No.  836  (Eight  ThlrtyVWe)  Market  St.,  beluw  Ninth. 

M.  HKACOOK,  General  Ftimishing  Undertaker, No.  18 horth 
Ninth  Street— A  general^ssaortBienl  ofr«ady-madaOoftiia, 
and  e^ary  requisite  for  Funerals  fUral^ed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  •*  Fair  Hill**  Burial 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  ai  I  other  banineM  conne^ed  with  the 
,  will  ha  ptoaiplly atksBdad  to^  Ml.  iyw  w«a  m  p. 
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OOVMOVIGATIONB   MOST  BB   ADDBEBaBD   AND  PATMBVTB 

HADB   TO 

BMBIOR  COMLT,  AOBNT, 

At  PuUieatioiL  Offlee,  No.  144  NortK  SoTontli  iBtroet, 

A  FBW  DOOM  BUOW  EAOB. 

Open  froa  8  A.M.  until  5  P.M. 


TERM  8:— FATABLJS   IN   ADTANCE. 

The  Pai»0r  Is  IwomI  erory  SeT^nttnlBy,  at  Three  DoUan  per 
Bsnnm.    $8i>0  for  Clohii ;  or,  Ihur  coptrs  for  $10. 

Agents  tot  Clube  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  entire  CInb. 

The  Poet«|{«  on  this  paper,  paid  in  a<lvanoe  at  the  ofBoe  where 
it  ia  reei^iTed,  in  any  port  of  the  United  States,  Is  20  cents  a  year. 

AGENT8.^-Joaf>ph  S.  Cohii,  New  Tnrk. 

Henry  Uaydock,  Brook-ljfUf  JV.  T. 
B«(0-  Stratton.  Xichmond.  fnd, 
Vllliasi  H.  Churchman,  JndianapoUt,  Ini. 
Jam««  Baynes,  AiUimore,  Jtfd. 
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What  Animals  pse  for  Hands  < 

Across  the  Ocean «••• 
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8SLECTION8  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Oontlnnrd  fh»m  page  463.) 

1816,  Janttar^. — I  am  unexpectedly  led  at 
this  time  i^to  mach  inward  exercise  of  mind, 
being  earnestly  desiroas  that  I  naay  lay  hold 
and  keep  hold  of  those  things  which  pertain  to 
life  and  BaUation, — ^to  run  dail^  that  race  which 
is  set  before  me.  Those  who  seek  the  Lord  to 
ssrve  him,  shall,  indeed,  find  him  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  will ;  where  the  desire  is, 
there  is  a  favorable  evidenoe;  seeing  that  every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  oometh  down 
from  the  Author  of  all  good.  Divine  grace, 
which  begets  this  desire,  though  smothered  in 
many  hearts,  hss  freely  been  given,  without  re- 
speot  of  persons,  to  all;  and  is  snfficient,  if 
obeyed,  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  all,  to  lead 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  to  give 
them  strength  to  walk  in  it ;  how  then  should 
we  cherish  this  pi;eoioas  desire  after  holiness, 
and  that  little  seed,  which,  if  preserved  and 
fostered,  will  grow  up  and  become  a  large  tree, 
bringing  forth  fruit  abundantly ;  and  what  in- 
jures, what  nips  the  tender  bud  in  its  springing 
forth,  but  those  things  that  are  evil,  or  that 
tend  to  encourage  evil.  0!  how  would  this 
little  spark,  this  divine  fire,  if  not  quenched  in 
its  arising,  bum  up  every  piece  of  straw  and 
stubble  within  us,  every  thing  that  is  not  dura- 
ble ;  and  even  such  things  as  silver  and  gold 
would  not  escape  the  influence,  but  would  be 
melted  dowui  refined|  and  seven  times  purified. 


Now,  this  light  within  may  not,  at  all  times,  be 
equally  discernible, — we  may  be  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  it  for  a  season ;  but  when  this  is 
the  case,  we  ought  especially  to  be  very  vigilant 
and  sober ;  for  it  is  in  these  intervals  that  the 
enemy  most  generally  finds  the  door  open,  and 
the  sentinel  not  at  his  post.  Let  us  beware  lest 
we  forget  ourselves  during  this  time  of  trial, 
when  we  do  not  sensibly  experience  within  us 
the  presence  of  Him,  in  whose  presence  there 
is  fulness  of  joy.  Let  us  then  seek  unto  the 
Lord  still  more  earnestly,  and  patiently  wait  his 
coming,  in  silent  subjeeUon  of  sonl,  desiring 
not  our  own  will,  way  and  time,  but  Wis, 
Surely  there  is  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the 
midst  of  the  dryest  season,  and  even  when  to 
our  own  apprehension  we  are  forgotten  and  for- 
saken by  Him  whom  our  soul  desires;  for  we 
know  that  it  is  the  same  Lord  who  gave  to  us 
the  gift  of  his  grace,  that  has  himself  permitted 
the  sensible  feeling  of  it  to  be  taken  away,  and 
all  for  our  good,  though  we  may  not  think  so. 
Let  us  then  learn,  in  whatsoever  state  it  may 
please  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  place  us, 
therewith  to  be  content 

On  the  24fA  of  Firtt  month,  1816,  my*  dear 
father,  (who  had  been  long  an  invalid,)  got 
rapidly  worse.  I  attended  him  nearly  alt  the 
day,  and  but  Httle  thought  of  the  event  that 
followed.  I  sat  up^  with  him  till  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  died 
in  much  oomposuFC,  at  about  a  quarter  past  ten 
on  Thursday  morning,  the  25th  of  Januaryi 
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1816.  I  coDtinued  with  the  rest  of  oar  afflicted 
faibilj  to  mourB,  and  I  trust  hambly  to  submit 
to  this  severe  dispensation,  lifting  up  mj  soul 
unto  Him,  who  alone  is  able  to  sanctity  our 
troubles  to  us,  day  and  night,  with  tears  and 
sighs,  until  the  day  of  the  burial,  when  we  ac- 
companied the  remains  of  the  endeared  object 
of  our  gratitude,  affection  and  respect,  to  its 
resting  place. 

1816,  February  4<A.— I  have  been  led  to 
think  that  the  only  substantial  source  of  conso- 
lation in  times  of  trouble,  is  a  firm  and  an  abi- 
ding faith  in  our  Maker  and  Redeemer.  What- 
ever anguish  a  sincere  Christian  may  groan  un- 
der, whatever  wretchedness  is  permitted  to  come 
upon  him,  yet  *'  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God."  David 
seemed  to  trust  with  great  energy,  when  he 
says,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble ;  therefore,  will  we  not 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,"  &o. ;  "  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is 
our  refuge.  Though  man  is  born  to  trouble, 
and  every  one  of  us  must  sooner  or  later  suffer, 
yet  a  simple  and  implicit  reliance  on  him  in 
whom  we  have  believed,  will  be  foun^  sufficient 
for  our  consolation  and  support.  We  are  al- 
lowed to  mourn; — a  blessing  is  attached  to 
mourning ; — the  effect  of  godly  sorrow  is  said 
to  be  repentance ;  Jesus  himself  wept ;  and  it 
Ib  said  of  him,  that  '^  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
aod  acquainted  with  grief."  But  we  are  re- 
minded not  to  "'sorrow,  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.''  Let  us  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
aeute  and  poignant  grief,  never  despair;  but 
rather  with  upright  Job,  let  us  endeavor  to  at- 
tain to  that  lowly,  submissive  frame  of  soul, 
which  leads  us  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  dis* 
posal  of  an  Almighty  Creator  and  merciful 
father. 

1816,  February  %ih, — ^The  deepest  affliction 
which  is  caused  by  the  privation  of  outWard  ob- 
jects and  things,  (however  near  and  dear  those 
objects  may  have  been  to  us,)  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  that  utter  distress  and  anguish  of  spirit, 
which  the  pilgrim  is  permitted  at  times  to  un- 
dergo on  his  journey  towards  Zion.  Who  can 
have  an  idea  of  it,  without  having  experienced 
this  trying  situation  7  When  man,  who  is  by 
himself  a  poor,  weak,  helpless  creature,  depen- 
dent upon  his  Maker*for  strength,  enoourage- 
ment)  consolation  and  ability  to  do  and  to  think 
any  thing  aright,  is  thus  left  apparently,  and 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  relentless  enemy, 
without  guide  or  guardian,  naked,  hungry, 
blind,  diseased, — where  shall  poor  man  find 
shelter  in  thb  stormy  season  of  lifef  O  !  ^*  let 
him  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  Grod." 
In  this  time  of  desertion,  when,  after  <*  toiling 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  being  ''  tossed  with 
the  waves,"  and  **  the  wind  eontrary,"  he  seems 
well  nigh  spent,  and  apparently  no  nearer  <'  his] 


desired  haven;"  then,  if  he  cry  unto  the  Lord 
in  his  trouble,  He  will  bring  him  out  of  his  dis- 
tresses ;  He  will  make  the  storm  a  calm,  so 
that  the  waves  thereof  will  be  still;  and  the 
troubled  disciple  shall  see  Jesus  coming  unto 
him  walking  on  the  waves,  and  shall  hear  him 
distinctly  to  say,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  I,  be 
hot  afraid." 

1816,  February  18/?A.— The  Lord  in  his  infi- 
■ite  meroy  has  been  pleased  to  strike  me  to  the 
earth,  like  Saul,  with  a  sense  of  my  sins,  and  to 
enable  me  sincerely  and  fervently  to  inquire  of 
him,  *^  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do."  I  can, 
indeed,  testify  that  his  forbearance  and  long 
suffering  towards  me  have  been  wonderful ;  and 
I  have  great  cause  for  daily  thanksgiving,  that 
I  have  been  taught,  in  some  small  degree,  the 
knowledge  of  myself,  and  in  much  mercy  shown 
the  abominations  and  gross  evils  in  which  my 
heart  was  enveloped  ;  the  coverings  of  self  and 
sense  that  disguised  the  rfal  state  of  my  mind 
from  me,  have  been  in  part  removed  ;  and  1 
have  been  permitted  to  discover  a  glimpse  of 
what  I  ought  to  be.  My  ardent  desire,  there- 
fore, is,  that  He  who  has  helped  me  thus  far, 
would  be  pleased  to  continue  to  extend  his  pa- 
ternal care  over  me  ;  that  he  would  preserve  in 
me  an  invariable  desire  to  do  and  abide  by  his 
will,  at  all  times  and  in  all  things ;  that  be 
would  teach  me  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ; 
and  that  I  might  be  so  strengthened  therein  as 
to  be  enabled  to  say  in  sincerity,  *<  1  am  thine, 
do  with  me  what  thou  wilt." 

1816,  March  16/A.— 0!  how  exceedingly 
ought  we  to  praise  and  to  bless  the  name  of  the 
Lord  for  all  his  dispensations  and  gifts;  my 
soul  is  at  this  time  very  much  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  bounty  of  that  great  Giver,  who, 
in  mercy,  educes  blessings  from  those  things 
which,  least  of  all,  appear  such.  But  of  what 
avail  is  such  a  sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Al- 
mighty— such  a  conviction  that  "  the  Lord  is 
good  to  all,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works," — unless  this  conviction  leads  us 
to  put  our  whole  trust  and  reliance  on  Him  in 
every  circumstance  and  situation, — unless  we 
are  induced  with  still  greater  firmness,  faith 
and  '*  patience,  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us,"  to  endure  our  appointed  trials ;  in  short, 
to  take  up  our  daily  cross  and  deny  ourselves, 
out  of  pure  love,  to  Him  who  first  loved  ns,  and 
still  doth  love  us. 

1816,  March  31s<. — I  have  thought  that  my 
state  of  mind  much  resembled  the  luxurious 
growth  of  some  stripling  plant,  wbich.springs 
up  quickly,  but  reqtiires  much  pruning  and  cut- 
ting back,  sometimes  even  to  the  ground,  in  or« 
der  that  its  strength  may  be  proportioned  to  its 
height^  and  that  it  may  be  brought  into  a  bear- 
ing state.  Why  should  I  not  then  submit  to 
the  management  of  the  great  Husbandman  at 
aU  times  i    Though;  like  the  skiif  ul  ▼ine^dreai- 
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er,  he  rub  off  every  bad  that  does  not  show 
fruit,  ihoagh  he  bind  me  to  the  wall,  though  he 
cot  oat  the  caaker  in  the  bark,  and  pierce  to 
the  Tery  pith ;  yet  do  I  myt  certainly  know, 
that  he  careth  for  me,  and  intends  my  purging 
onto  frnitfolness  and  perfection . 

1H16,  April  Sd. — I  can  scar oely  refrain  from 
writing  a  few  lines,  on  the  occasion  of  's 

bearing  open  testimony  to  those  principles  which 
I  believe  he  very  sincerely  has  espoused.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  a  trying  time  with  him,  not 
oaly  just  now,  but  perhaps  henceforth  through 
life.  The  change  of  dress  and  address,  though 
a  simple  small  thing  in  itself,  must  doubtless  be 
a  pretty  oonstani  soarce  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, both  in  his  prceonee  and  behind  his  back. 
I  could  say  mnoh  in  favor  of  his  sincerity^  and 
I  think  his  ezersises  have  not  been  few  or 
slight,  even  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  Though  I 
have  had  but  little  direct  oommunicatioa  with 
him  on  religious  subjects,  yet,  in  his  deportment 
and  conduct,  in  general  so  reasonable  and  up- 
right, there  hae  been  much  iostruotion  for  me. 
I  have  seen  many  evils  and  errors  in  him,  evi- 
dently bronght  under  correction  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  chords  of  his  practice  and  daily 
conduct  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  into  tune; 
and,  in  witnessing  this  process,  my  admiration 
has  been  not  a  little  excited,  in  the  full  belief, 
that  it  evinces  a  power  greater  than  his  frailty, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  endeavors  to 
live  ',  he  his  proved  and  does  prove  a  living  les- 
son and  example  to  me,  and  I  think  to  others. 
On  looking  again  at  the  matter  which  gave  me 
occasion  for  writing  this,  I  am  inclined  to  add, 
that  the  following  considerations  seem  of  too 
much  'importance  long  to  defer  examining : 
First,  whether  I  am  satisfied  to  continue  as  I 
am,  in  respect  of  outward  profession  ;  second , 
if  not,  when  is  the  right  time  to  make  any  al- 
teration ;  third,  what  precise  change  is  to  take 
place,  in  what  particulars,  and  on  what  grounds. 
And  may  He,  who  alone  can  preserve  my  soul 
from  evil,  be  with  me ;  that  so  I  may  not  err 
on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left. 

1816,  April  llth. — Having  a  short  reprieve 
of  a  week,  before  entering  into  a  business  which 
is  marked  out  for  ne,  (at  a  Solicitor's  office,)  I 
avail  myself  gladly  of  it  to  record  my  heartfelt 
and  sincere  expressions  of  gratitude,  that  amidst 
all  my  baoksiidings  and  omissions,  during  the 
period  of  retirement  which  I  have  had  of  late, 
there  remain  to  me  yet  some  small  bright  spots 
and  points,  at  which  1  can,  with  satisfiaction, 
look  back.  For  though  there  have  been  many 
and  great  errois  and  failings,  and  at  times  an 
almost  total  forgetful ness  of  that  Being  whose 
wisdom  made  me,  and  whose  mercy  is  still  over 
me ;  yet  am  I  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  at 
many  seaeons  there  has  been  a  desire  after,  a 
searching  for  the  living  God,  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  kij  will,  whoa  to  know  is  life.    I  have, 


indeed,  learnt  by  reiterated  and  painful  expe« 
rience,  the  constant  liability  to  which  poor  man 
is  exposed,  of  forgetting  or  forsaking  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  the  Father  of  infinite 
mercy,  who  is  daily  striving  with  his  self  willed 
creature,  man.  0  !  I  have  learnt,  and  may  the 
lesson  be  indelibly  impressed  on  my  soul,  that 
it  is  good  for  a  man  to  watch*-to  watch  and  be 
sober, — ^to  fear  alwajs, — to  abide  in  His  love 
who  loved  us. 

1816,  April  14th. — ^Uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  our  departure  hence,  and 
certainty  as  to  the  fact  itself,  seems  to  be  the 
limit  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  awful 
subject.  We  know,  indeed,  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  we  shall  be  summoned,  by 
an  all-righteous  Judge,  to  render  an  account. 
Seeing  then  that  such  is  our  case,  may  we  yet 
more  and  more  earnestly  strive  after  a  state  of 
preparation, — having  ''our  loins  girded  about 
and  onr  lights  burning  f  that,  so  whenever  the 
awful  call  shall  go  forth,  whether  at  midnight, 
in  the  morning,  or  at  noonday,  we  may  be 
found  amongst  the  trusty  servants,  "  whom 
the  Lord,.when  he  cometh.  shall  find  watch- 
ing. 

1816,  AprH. — 0  !  how  ardent  at  this  moment 
is  my  desire  and  prayer  to  the  inexhaustible 
Fountain  of  transcendent  love  and  mercy,  that 
it  may  please  Him,accordiDg  to  his  marvellous 
compassion,  so  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  his  poor 
dependent  creatures,  that  through  His  sancti- 
fying presence  and  power  they  may  be  preserved 
from  evil ;  and  not  only  this,  but  that  the  minds 
of  men  may  be  more  and  more  opened,  enlivened 
and  enabled  to  discover  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 
inherent  in  the  truth. 

0  1  how  largely  I  could  dwell  upon  the  won- 
derful goodness  of  that  Being,  whose  daily  com- 
munication and  connexion  with  his  creatures, 
by  his  providence  and  by  his  more  immediate 
influence,  most  clearly  manifests  Him  to  bo  the 
all-seeing  God.  How  do  I  long  for  that  period, 
when  loosed  from  all  earthly  impediments,  as 
well  from  the  necessities  as  from  the  frailties  of 
the  body,  I  may  be  enabled  to  offer  pure  and 
acceptable  adoration  and  hallelujahs  to  the  in- 
finitely glorious  source  of  love  and  mercy. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


I  «•»  I 


TEACHING   OF  THE  £PIBIT. 

I  doubt  not  there  is  for  those  who  abide 
closest  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  a 
minute  and  secret  teaching,  regarded  by  many 
as  a  delusion,  which,  like  the  name  on  the 
white  stone,  no  man  knows  save  he  that  re- 
ceives it;  but  he  knows  that  his  judgment  is 
sometimes  cleared,  his  will  inclined,  and  hie- 
way  directed,  after  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  his  own  will  or  wisdom,  would  probtt* 
bly  have  led  him. — SewalL 
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A   MITE   FBOM  THE   MINT. 

When  from  the  changes  incident  to  thin  life 
B0TT0W8  maltiply,  and  cast  a  shade  OTer  the 
beautiful  things  of  earth,  and  sadness  encircles 
the  mind,  as  do  the  shades  of  evening  the  out 
ward  universe,  then  may  comfort  be  found  in 
looking  beyond  men  and  things  '*  to  the  City 
of  the  Saints'  solemnity,  whose  walls  are  salva- 
tion, and  her  gates  praise/'  There  the  wicked 
ceaae  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
Nought  that  would  burden  and  press  down 
the  pure  life  can  enter  there,  nor  can  the  ene- 
mies of  the  eternal  truth  vex  the  soul  that  has 
laid  off  the  outer  garment,  and  obtained  ad- 
mission within  this  enclosure.  Turn  your 
minds,  ye  disconsolate  and  heartstricken,  to  this 
all  inspiring  law  of  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
turmoils  of  everyday  life  you  may  here  find 
rett.  Under  this  consideration  the  burdens 
lighten,  for  in  a  little  while  the  spirit  will  reach 
Its  goal,  and  be  set  free  from  all  its  perturba- 
tions, and  loosed  from  shackles  of  every  kind. 
'<  There  the  prisoners  rest  together ;  they  hear 
not  the  voice' of  the  oppressor;  the  Lord  is 
their  everlasting  light,  their  Ood,  their  glory." 
*'  The  small  and  the  great  are  there ;  a  most 
beautiful  assemblage."  The  servant  is  free 
from  his  master ;  free  from  all  that  has  over* 
taxed  the  powers ;  free  from  the  enslaTcment 
of  every  evil  passion.  No  barrier  can  ever  come 
in  between  the  immortal  part  and  the  infinite, 
all- wise  and  loving  Father,  who  is  now  the  sun 
and  shield.  .  "  One  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day," — numbers 
are  lost  in  the  immeasurable.  S.  HuKt. 


them.  Still  more  must  we  be  informed  of  their 
conduct  in  their  domestic  relations,  whether 
they  fulfil  well  the  paramount  duties  there — 
the  conjugal,  parei^al,  filial  and  fraternaL 


True  prayer  is  the  breathing  of  the  soul. 
Without  it  there  is  no  spiritual  life.  It  is  the 
constant  aspiration  of  the  '*  inner  man."  to  be 
continually  renewed  in  knoinedge  and  holiness, 
*'  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him." 
Nothing  is  prayer  but  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
heart,  '<  uttered  or  unexpressed."  Exercises 
of  domestic,  social  and  public  prayer  are  doubt- 
less very  useful,  when  conducted  in  a  right 
spirit.  But  the  prayer  meeting  or  the  church 
assembly  is  not  the  place  to  which  we  go  to 
satisfy  ourselves  whether  men  are  trnl^  re- 
ligious. The  mere  decorum  of  the  occasion 
would  keep  most  persons  there  *^  seeming  to  be 
religions."  We  would  go  rather  to  the  places 
of  men's  business  and  pleasure.  We  would  ob- 
serve them  in  their  intercourses  with  their 
fellow  meo  and  women.  We  would  know  on 
what  principles  they  act  in  trade,  in  politics,  in 
pkoes  of  amusement;  how  they  deport  them- 
selves towards  their  superiors  and  their  inferiors, 
those  they  are  dependent  on,  and  those  who  are 
dependent  on  them.  We  would  see  them  in 
their  hours  of  recreation,  when  nn  with  held,  and 
consider  how  far  their  love  of  pleasure  carries 


■■■ 


David  says,  '^  Morning  and  evening  and  at 
noon  will  I  pray  and  cry  aloud ;  and  at  mid* 
night  I  will  rise  and  give  thanks  unto  Thee, 
because  of  Thy  righteous  judgments."  Never 
wait  for  a  more  oonvenient  or  favorable  period  ; 
go  to  Him  immediately,  in  the  midnight  glooai 
of  thy  experience  or  condition.  He  can  turn 
the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning. — Jay, 

PURE  AND  UNDEFILBD  REUQION. 
BT  JOHN   JACKSON. 

*^  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatheiless  and 
widows  in  their  affiiction,  and  to  keep  ourselves 
unspotted  from  the  world."  This  was  the  re- 
ligion of  our  great  example,  and  it  should  become 
ours.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persona.  His  mis- 
sion of  Gospel  love  was  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all. 
He  embraced  within  his  holy  mission  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth.  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  and  1  will  give  you  rest; 
and  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me, 
■nd  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  What  is 
comprehended  in  the  command,  "  Take  my 
yoke  Upon  you  ?"  Is  it  not  our  daily  obedience 
to  that  **  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  which  Paul  declared  *'  made  him  free 
from  the  Uw  of  sin  and  death." 

If  we  are  to  be  preserved  from  falling  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  we  must  watch  unto 
prayer;  if  we  are  to  be  set  free  from  sin  and 
death,  it  must  be  by  our  obedience  to  this 
**  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Now  there  is  no  mystery  in  this  doctrine,  for 
there  is  as  certain ly  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
will  to  mankind  now  as  there  ever  was  since  the 
first  period  of  human  existence.  And  this  will 
is  manifested  to  us  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
has  ever  been  revealed  to  man,  through  a 
gpirilunl  medium*  The  same  voice  which  ad- 
dressed to  Adam  the  language,  '*  Where  art 
thou,"  discovered  to  him  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  his  soul ;  pointed  out  the  cause  and 
consequences  of  his  alienation  from  God,  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  his  return  consisited 
in  obedience  to  the  quickening  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  representod  under  the  fig- 
ure of  a  '*  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  to 
guard  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  This  voice 
speaks  to  us  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
We  are  not  to  be  so  outward  as  to  suppose  that 
the  Almighty  Jehovah  was  ever  seen  with  mor- 
tal eye,  or  his  voioe  heard  with  mortal  ear. 
Jesus  declared,  '*  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  ha 
hath  revealed  him."  When  we  read  of  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  being  heard  in  theoool  of  the 
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day,  or  aoeompaoied  by  th^  thaQderioj^s  and 
lightoiogs  of  Sinai — speaking  to   patriarchs, 
prophets  and  apoeties  ;  when  we  read  of  Mosos 
speaking  with  the  Almighty,  face  to  face,  and 
other  eimilar  ezpressioop,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  figurative  Btjle  of  the  reoord,  to  the  opera- 
tioo  of  Dioine  power  upon  the  mindx  of  men. 
Divine  revelation  is  a  plain  and  simple  thing. 
It  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  limited  in  its  opera- 
tion, or  ooniiDed  to  any  single  portion  of  man- 
kind.    It  did  not  ceaso,  as  some  assert,  when 
the  last  Scripture- writer  laid  down  his  pen»  but 
it  continues  to  be  manifested  to  us.  We  are  the 
objects  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  regard.     He 
has  not  only  given  us  the  lic^ht  of  the  sun  to 
illuminate  the  outward  world,  but  he  makes  it. 
to  shine  upon  the  evil  and   the  good,  the  just 
and   the  unjust.     And  in  the  spiritual  world 
there  is  the  same  uhiversal  diflfusioo  of  light 
that  constitutes  in  the  outward  a  monument  of 
the    benevolence  of  its   Author.     This  light 
makes  manifest  to  man  the  duties  that  are  re- 
quired of  him,  thus  making  the  declaration  of 
Paul  true  :  '*  The  grace  of  God  that  brinseth 
salvation  hath  oppeared  unto  all  men,  teaching 
US  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world.''     If  we  are  prepared  to 
subscribe   to  the  doctrine   that  Divine  grace 
bath  appeared  unto  all  men,  and  that  it  teaches 
them  to  deny  all  ungodliness,  and  live  right- 
eously in  this  present  world,  then  we  can  un- 
derstand to  what  Jesus  directed  the  attention 
of  the  people,  and  to  what  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  should  still  direct  them — obedience  to 
this  light.     For  just  in  proportion  as  we  are 
obedient  to  it,  we  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  '^  and  go  on  adding 
to  our   faith    virtue,  to  virtue  knowledge,  to 
knowledge  patience,  to  patience  temperance,  to 
temperance   godliness,  to  godliness   brotherly 
kindness,   to   brotherly   kindness    charity." — 
When   we  have  gained  all  these  then  we  are 
Christ  like ;  and  the  apostle  says,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  do  these  things  we  shall  never  fall,  our 
knowledge  of  Christ  will  be  saving,  and  an  en- 
trance gained  into  his  *'  everlasting  kingdom." 
Now,  if  the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned 
to  the  operation  of  Divine  grace,  implanted  in 
their  hearts,  it  would  lead  them  step  by  step 
onto  a  knowledge  of  those   things  which  per- 
tain to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.   It  was  because 
the  Jews  were  not  willing  to  rely  upon  the 
teaching  of  Divine  grace,  that  Christ  was  re- 
jected by  them.     Hence  they  persecuted  and 
crucified    II im   who  had   been   sent  amongst 
them   with   the  message  of  salvation.     They 
were   more   attached  to  the  traditions  of  men 
than   the  commandment  of  God.     The  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel  could  meet  with  no  favor 
while  their  reliance  was  upon  a  ceremonial  and 
outward  religion.     The  precepts  of  their  law 


allowed  '^  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  " — permitted  them  jto  ^*  hate  their  ene- 
mies," and  to  return  *'  evil  for  evil."  They 
could  practice  their  religion  and  still  indulge 
the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  But  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  inculcated  directly  the 
opposite  doctrine — the  axe  was  to  be  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  evil ;  and  a  religious  life  was 
to  oonsist  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  spirit  and 
in  love  to  man." 

''  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  afber  the  Spirit."  What  is 
this  walking  after  the  Spirit  If  We  have  an 
animal  and  a  spiritual  life,  and  as  '*  ono  star 
diffcreth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  so  doth 
the  greatness  of  the  spiritual  exceed  the 
glory  of  the  natural.  The  spiritual  nature  is 
that  life  which  is  *'  breathed  into  man  and 
makes  him  a  living  soul."  These  tabernacles 
that  compose  the  *'  terrestrial  body''  shall  re- 
turn again  to  dust.  The  spiritual  nature,  con- 
stituting the  ^'  celestial  body,"  is  designed  to 
live  for  ever.  The  great  end  of  life  can  only  be 
answered  as  this  spiritual  nature  is  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  fountain  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
beautiful  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to  elevate  us 
above  the  earthly  unto  the  heavenly  nature — 'to 
give  us  the  victory  over  the  world,  and  prepare 
us  for  the  society  of  sanctified  spirits,  not  only 
now,  but  when  time  to  us  shall  be  no  more. 
The  Gospel  brings  immortality  to  light,  by 
putting  us  in  possession  of  those  treasures 
which  ''moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt;  or 
thieves  break  through  and  steal." 

Let  us  then  walk  af^er  the  Spirit,  in  the 
light  of  this  Gospel,  that  when  we  are  required 
to  render  an  account  of  our  stewardship  we  may 
be  prepared  to  do  it  with  the  assurance  of 
eternal  union  and  communion  with  our  Father 
in  Heaven.  Let  us  examine  the  ground  upon 
which  we  stand,  and  in  what  our  religion  oon- 
sists.  Let  us  examine  our  own  minds,  and  see 
how  far  we  have  witnessed  the  Christ-like 
nature  to  govern  us— »to  regulate  our  conduct — 
to  preserve  and  save  us  from  evil.  Have  we 
guarded  '^  the  avenues  of  the  heart  against  the 
admission  of  evil  ?"  Has  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us  been  overcome  and  subdued  ? 
Are  we  conforming  our  lives  to  the  example  of 
Jesus  ?  These  are  subjects  that  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  our  present  and  future 
well-being.  Let  us  seriously  eonsider  them. 
If  we  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus,  our  religion 
will  be  practical. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  know  ourselves ;  we  may 
often  derive  encouragement  and  strength,  by 
looking  at  the  sources  of  good  within  our  own 
minds.  It  is  there  the  silent  voice  of  truth  is 
heard  and  known  and  felt.  And  often  this 
voice  will  be  as  a  ministering  spirit — an  angel 
of  light  that  will  instruct  and  comfort  us  when 
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all  other  fionroes  of  encouragemeDt  and  comfort 
have  failed.  We  \ Deed  Bpirit«al  as  well  as 
pbjbioal  strength,  and  as  the  latter  is  promoted 
bj  exercise,  so  will  the  former  be  iDcreased  by 
the  proper  employment  of  the  gifts  and  talents 
we  possess.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  become 
qualified  to  perform  our  mission  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  What  is  this  mission  ?  If  a  brother 
or  sister  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  we  should 
endeavor  to  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love,  remembering  ourselves  lest 
we  also  be  tempted.  Our  Christian  duties 
often  consist  in  little  things,  and  it  is  a  wise 
declaration^  that  '*  he  that  is  faithful  in  a  little 
shall  be  made  ruler  over  more."  By  our 
obedience  in  little  things  we  shall  find  that  the 
field  of  duty  and  usefulnesj  will  enlarge,  and 
we  shall  discover  that  there  is  no  time  for  us  to 
stand  idle  in  the  market  place,  saying,  *<  no  man 
hath  hired  us.''  When  we  look  around  us  we 
see  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  while  the  laborers 
are  few.  In  every  work  of  re'igion,  benevolence, 
and  humanity,  the  call  has  gone  forth,  '^  enter 
into  my  vineyard  and  labor,  and  whatsoever  is 
Tight  ye  shall  receive."  Time  is  swiftly  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  it  will  soon  be  lost  forever  in 
the  darkness  of  that  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  and  we  are  as  fully  convinced  of  this 
truth,  that  life  must  be  followed  by  death,  as 
we  are  of  the  change  from  day  to  night  in 
the  outward  world.  Some  of  us  have  reached 
the  sixth,  some  the  ninth,  and  some  the 
eleventh  hour;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us  to  know  that  we 
are  so  laboring  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  as  to 
realise  our  penny. 

I  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  when  I 
consider  my  own  latter  end.  I  am  conscious 
that  the  present  probation  has  its  limits  and 
they  will  soon  be  reached.  I  feel  the  necessity 
of  faithfulness  to  truth  and  duty,  and  I  desire 
above  all  things,  for  myself  and  fellow- creatures, 
that  we  may  make  our  '*  calling  and  election 
sure."  I  ajn  satisfied,  my  friends,  that  if  we 
live  up  to  the  knowledge  that  is  received,  the 
end  of  our  being  will  be  answered ;  we  shall 
glorify  God  upon  earth,  enjoy  his  presence  here 
and  for  ever.  Oh,  my  friends,  let  us  net  be 
idle,  but  enter  into  the  garden  of  our  own 
minds  and  labor.  There  is  a  work  there  that  is 
needful  for  us  to  perform — '<  man  know  thyself, 
enough  for  man  to  know."  If  we  turn  within 
ourselves  we  shall  discover  that  the  fountain  of 
truth — of  love — of  light — is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us.  God  is  that  fountain,  and  in  him 
^<  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being/' 
Oh  I  blessed  privilege,  that  we  should  have  ao> 
oess  to  the  source  of  all  good^  and  have  no  more 
need  that  any  man  should  instruct  us  in  Divine 
things,  than  we  have  of  trusting  to  others  the 
salvation  of  our  souls.  The  work  of  salvation 
belongs  to  us  as  individual  heirs  of  immortality 


and  eternal  life,  and  it  must  be  begun,  carried 
on,  and  completed  by  our  faithfulness  and 
obedience  to  God.  No  man  or  woman  ever 
performed  an  act  of  duty  in  accordance  with 
the  convictions  of  truth,  wTto-did  not  feel  the 
reward  of  ''  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." If  we  have  been  rewarded  for  fdithful- 
ness  in  little  things,  it  should  stimulate  oa  to 
press  forward  towards  the  "  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  lead  us  to  extend  the  invitation  to  others, 
to  come  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is. 


11 


To  be  anxioDsly  fearful  what  will  become  of 
us,  and  discontented  and  perplexed  under  the 
apprehension  pf  future  evils,  whilst  we  are 
under  the  o^re  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  is  not 
to  act  like  children. — Ma$ons  Self  Knowledye, 


^•^ 


Extraordinary  quickenings  and  strengthen- 
ings being  often  followed  by  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, conflicts  and  sufferings,  require  a  particu- 
lar watchfulness,  if  we  would  be  earnest  not  to 
provoke  the  Lord  to  visit  us  with  sore  punish- 
ments for  our  carelessness. 

Fear,  therefore ;  rejoice  with  trembling ;  and, 
as  a  needful  means  to  secure  thyself  from  fall- 
ing, temper  thy  joy  with  true  humility  and 
gentleness  towards  the  faults  of  others.  Be 
never  so  high-minded,  O  man,  at  the  miscar- 
riages of  others,  as  to  think  thou  wouMst 
not  do  so,  should  it  happen  to  bo  thy  case ;  for 
if  God  does  not  hold  thee  up  himself,  thou  wilt 
surely  make  great  mistakes.  Therefore,  thou 
hadst  better  not  look  upon  others,  but  upon 
thyself;  and,  for  fear  of  falling,  be  continually 
watchful  in  prayer.  A  great  many  would  not 
have  fallen  so  deep,  had  they  been  truly  hum- 
ble, and  more  charitable  in  judging  of  others. 
He  who  ezalteth  himself  above  others,  and  does 
not  bear  with  the  weak,  is  sometimes  humbled 
and  debased  under  the  very  weakest  of  all. 
Bear,  therefore,  since  God  bears  with  thee;  and 
he  that  bears  most  with  others  shows  the  great- 
est strength. 

That  which  renders  the  first  assaults  of  temp- 
tation peculiarly  severe  and  dangerous,  is  the 
instability  of  our  own  minds,  arising  from  the 
want  of  faith  in  God ;  and  as  a  ship,  without  a 
steersman,  is  driven  about  by  the  force  of  con- 
trary winds,  so  an  unstable  man,  that  has  no 
faith  in  God,  is  tossed  and  borne  away  upon 
the  wave  of  every  temptation. 


<»  ■ 


Whenever  there  is  an  occasion,  we  should 
make  an  effort  to  do  good — let  that  effort  prom- 
ise results  ever  so  small.  God  can  crown  the 
most  unpromising  labor  with  success.  And  in 
the  final  day,  if  we  *'  have  done  what  we  could," 
we  shall  hear  the  blessed  word  of  the  Masi«r, 
<*  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  enter 
ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord."— ^«a  Bullard, 
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for  Friendi*  Intelligrncer. 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee  0/  Friends 
AsMociation  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Aid  and 
Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

The  Commit^e  have  coDtinued  to  bold  regu- 
lar Moothly  Meetiogs  dariog  the  Seventh, 
Eighth  and  Ninth  months. 

The  school  at  Woodlawn,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va., 
was  opened  by  Sarah  E.  Llojd,  on  the  25th  of 
Sixth  month,  with  13  pupils ;  at  last  report  it 
had  increased  to  40,  and  might  be  larger,  if  the 
room  in  which  it  is  held  could  accommodate  a 
larger  number.  During  the  vacation  the  col- 
ored people  expec^d  to  put  up  a  house  for 
church  and  school  purposes,  that  will  comfort- 
ably accommodate  all  who  desire  to  attend. 

The  school  at  Leesburg,  Loudon  Co.,  Ya., 
was  assigned  to  Caroline  Thomas,  who  com- 
menced her  labors  on  the  29th  of  Sixth  month, 
with  13  pupils.    The  school  has  increased  to  36. 

All  the  South  Carolina  schools  were  vacated 
about  the  middle  of  Seventh  month,  to  re-open 
near  the  middle  of  Tenth  month,  except  the  one 
located  at  Walnut  Grove  Plantation,  and  taught 
bj  Eliza  £.  Way.  The  place  is  so  unhealthy 
that  this  committee  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
Tight  for  them  to  encourage  any  young  woman 
from  the  North  to  eo  there. 

The  schools  in  Virginia  were  mostly  vacated 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  prospect  of  re> 
opening  the  first  Second  day  in  Ninth  month. 
Sarah  A.  Steer  and  Caroline  Thomas  haviog 
80  lately  commenced,  it  was  thought  best  for 
them  to  keep  open  through  the  summer.  A 
late  report  received  from  the  former  gives  42 
pupils  ia  the  Waterford  school  for  Eighth 
month. 

Captain  Ross,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
having  applied  to  this  committee  for  four  more 
teachers  in  Fairfax  County,  and  the  application 
being  favorably  considered,  it  was  decided  to 
select  from  the  numerous  applicants  on  our  list 
such  as,  in  our  judgment,  were  suitable  to  fill 
three  of  the  vacancies  ;  and  we  have  offered  the 
remaining  one,  at  Falls  Church,  to  Elisa  E.  Way, 
who  is  left  without  a  situation  by  the  closing  of 
the  Walnut  Grove  school. 

At  the  time  of  closing  our  schools  for  the 
summer  vacation  we  had  585  pupils  under  in- 
struction in  11  schools,  taught  by  12  teachers. 
We  now  have  16  teachers  on  our  pay-roll, 
— names  and  locations  as  follows,  via. : — 
Mary  K.  Brosius,       Vienna,  Fairfax  Co. 

Mary  Mc Bride,  Fairfax,  C.  IT.,         « 

Martha  Wright,         Lewensville,  << 

Sarah  A.  Steer,  Waterford,      Loudon  Co. 

Caroline  Thomas,       Leesburg,  ^' 

Sarah  K.  Lloyd,         Woodlawn,      Fairfax  Co. 
Hannah  Shortledge,  Big  Falls,  " 

Catharine  Hall,  Andrews  Chapel      '^ 

Fanny  E.  Gause^       Ilerandon  Station,  << 
All  of  whom  are  at  their  respective  puats. 


The  Sottth  Carolina  schools  will  be  opened 
by  the  same  teachers  who  conducted  them  last 
season,  vii. : —  » 

Mount  Pleanaot,  three  schools,  taught  by 
Cornelia  Hancock,  Mary  Taylor  and  Caroline 
Taylor.  St.  Helena  school,  by  Philena  Heald 
and  Sarah  M.  Ely.  To  these  we  add  the 
name  of  Alice  Satton,  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  has 
been  highly  recommended  as  a  well  qualified 
teacher,  and  whom  we  have  engaged  as  an 
assistant  to  Mary  M'Bride,  her  school* being  so 
large  that  she  cannot  conduct  it  without  help. 
Sarah  M.  Ely  laid  before  the  committee  a 
proposition  to  open  a  school  at  a  location  known 
as  Trip's  Point,  one  mile  from  the  place  occu* 
pied  by  herself  and  Philena  Heald ;  she  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  school,  and  Philena  H. 
to  conduct  the  one  already  established.  The 
Colored  men  have  engaged  to  take  her  in  a  boat 
to  and  from  the  school,  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  board  together. 

The  committee  feared  this  would  be  too  great 
an  undertaking,  but  the  cause  being  earnestly 
pleaded,  they  have  consented.  Ttiere  will  be 
a  small  outlay  for  fixing  up  the  scbool-roomi 
which  it  is  agreed  to  advance. 

For  the  current  year,  beginning  with  Nintb 
month,  this  committee  have  agreed  to  adopt 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freedmen's  Association,  respecting  the  pay  of 
teachers  and  their  transportation. 

This  committee  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  Association  to  address  a  circular  letter  to 
the  colored  people  of  each  locality  where  our 
schools  are  established.  They  also  recommend  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  this  Association, 
Charles  H.  Pierce,  of  Florida,  a  colored  mis- 
sionary stationed  at  Tallahassee,  who  desires  to 
•obtain  aid  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  travelling 
expenses  of  two  young  colored  women,  who  are 
we.l  educated,  and  are  anxious  to  go  to  Talla- 
hasse  to  open  schools,  but  have  not  the  means, 
being  poor  and  fatherless.  Both  the  applicants 
have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  teachings 
and  have  testimonials  satisfactory  to  the  cbm- 
mittee. 

The  committee  feel  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  before  us  demands  a  clear  and  plain 
statement  at  the  beginning  of  our  labors  for  the 
year,  which  will  be  so  eventful  to  us,  and  which 
opens  so  full  of  promise  to  the  thirsty  soulsi 
from  whose  parched  lips*  the  cup  of  instruction 
has  been  so  long  withheld.  Every  teacher  who 
has  gone  back  has  felt  more  deeply  tbe  call  to 
labor.  Those  who  are  waiting  impatiently  the 
clear,  cool,  bracing  autumn  days,  that  they 
may  start  on  their  longer  and  more  dangerous 
journey,  will  bear  to  the  sunny  shores  of  the 
Palmetto  State,  hearts  swelling  with  gratitude 
for  the  privilege  of  again  meeting  the  upturned 
faoes  of  their  swarthy  charges.    This  commiU 
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tee  bftTe  heard  from  these  teaeheni  words  that 
have  stirred  every  feeling  of  sympathy,  and 
have  felt  that  the  meiubers  of  this  Association 
have  reason  to  taice  fresh  coarage  and  renew 
their  seal,  that  these  brave  hearts,  who,  nothing 
daanted,  go  forth,  thankful  that  they  are  ao- 
coaated  worthy  to  bo  the  dispensers  of  its  chari- 
ties, may  be  sustained.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
smallest  part  that  is  required  of  us,  while  they 
make  ail  the  sactrifice. 

L.  J.  ROB£BTB,  Sec'y. 
Ninth  mo.  19th,  1866. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH   MONTH   29,  1866. 

Friends  Tra yelling  in  the  Ministry. — 
Wm.  Dorsey  has  obtained  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  (Race  St.) 
a  minute^  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  fami- 
lies and  members  of  his  own  Monthly  Meeting. 

Ann  A.  Townsend  has  obtained  from  Green 
St.  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  a  minute, 
to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting.  She  ex- 
pects to  visit  the  Meetings  of  Nottingham  and 
Warrington  Quarter,  and  to  appoint  meetings 
as  duty  may  require. 

Sunderland  P.  Gardner,  a  Minister  from 
Farmington  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  has  ob- 
tained a  minute  to  visit  Duanesburg  and  Scipio 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  Canada  Half  Year  Meeting,  and  to  appoint 
some  meetings  within  their  limits  if  way  opens. 

Friends'  First-day  School  at  Green  St.  Meet- 
ing-House  will  reopeo  on  the  7th  of  Tenth 
month,  at  2^  P.  M. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  William  G. 
Biddle,  late  Treasurer  of  Swarthmore  College, 
has  resigned  the  trust  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Henry  M.  Laing,  No,  30  N.  Third  St.,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Abs  we  a  PRoaRESsivE  People  ? — Are  we 
advancing  step  by  step  in  obedience  to  the  un- 
foldiogs  of  Truth,  or  are  we  losing  sight  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  eye  single  to  the  in- 
shiniogs  of  the  Divine  Light,  whereby  present 
doty  is  made  manifest  ? 

Oar  forefathers  have  leH;  us  a  goodly  heri- 
tage, and  we  have  need  to  take  heed  that  we  do 
not  rest  satisfied  with  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  but  prove  equally  earnest  to  fulfil 


our  mission,  as  they  were  to  faithfully  perform 
the  work  of  their  day. 

We  read  of  their  firm  integrity  through 
years  of  suffering  and  severe  persecution,  and 
shall  we  relax  our  hold  upon  the  principle,  so 
dear  not  only  to  them,  but  to  many  who  have, 
in  more  modern  time,  proved  its  value  by  the 
consistency  of  their  lives  and  the  crowning 
glory  of  their  death. 

There  is  no  more  certain  truth  than  that  in- 
culcated by  the  true  "  Friend,"  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  the  recipient  of  t^th  immediately  re- 
veahd  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Comforter 
alluded  to  by  Jesusi  when,  in  the  hour  of  their 
sore  distress,  He  told  His  disciples  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  them  that  be  should  go  away,  but 
that  ho  would  *'  pray  the  Father,  and  He  would 
send  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
that  should  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth." 

These  devoted  followers,  who  had  been 
privileged  to  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Father  through 
the  blessed  Jesus,  were  wont,  notwithstanding 
his  endeavors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
spirituality  of  his  mission,  to  look  upon  Him  as 
an  outward  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Therefore, 
in  order  that  they  might  know  the  True  Com- 
forter^ he  was  separated  from  them,  going,  as 
he  testified,  **  to  his  Father  and  their  Father,  to 
his  God  and  their  God."  What  was  true  of 
the  disciples  in  that  day  is  Equally  true  now. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  dependence  upon .  any 
thing  short  of  the  '*  Spirit  of  Truth,"  there  is  a 
halting  by  the  way,  a  confusion  of  language 
which  the  childlike  condition  cannot  under- 
stand. 

We  are  interested  in  observing  the  advance 
of  others,  not  called  by  our  name,  in  the  fre- 
quent acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
being  '^  led  by  the  Spirit,"  and  in  making  it 
the  prominent  rule  of  action.  We  rejoice  in 
this  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  good  seed, 
sown  broadcast  by  the  Husbandman,  and  trust 
it  may  bring  forth  fruit  yet  more  abundantly  to 
His  great  name.  And  while  others  are  being 
brought  gradually  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  the  inward  teachings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we 
desire  that  those  who  have  a  birthright  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  may  not  forfeit  it  without 
duly  considering  what  >hey  are  relinquishing, 
and  whether  their  disaffection  has  not  arisea 
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from  an  impatteooe  of  the  restraints  impoeed^ 
which  thejr  may  have  looked  upon  as  sectarian 
prejadices,  and  without  having  suffioiently 
takea  into  Yiew  the  privileges  connected  with 
a  membership  in  a  Society  holding  a  pare  and 
simple  faith,  whieh  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  noble  testimonies  that  form  the  character- 
isticj  of  our  religious  association. 


mm- 


DiKD,  on  tbe  29tb  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  Hknrt 
W.  Trotb,  aged  17  months  and  23  dajs,  son  of 
Jacob  U.  and  Ann  W.  Troth,  of  Accotink,  Va. 

,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 7th  of  Nioth  month, 

1866,  Mary  M.,  wife  of  Robert  Wiltbank,  and  daagU- 
ter  of  George  Milter,  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  First-day,  the  23a  of  Ninth  month,  1866, 

Ubhot  Wilson,  in  the  80:h  year  of  her  age. 


Tho  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  tbe  Freed m^n  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Meeting- 
House,  (Monthly  Mee*iog  Room,)  Fourtb-day  eTening, 
Teutb  month  3d,  at  7^  o'clock.  The  general  attend- 
acce  of  Friendd  is  pHrticnlarly  requested. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  \  ^    , 

9th  mo.  29th.    Maroarst  A.  Obibcom,  /  ^*^^* 


rRIENDS     SOCIAL  LYCEUM. 
The  first  meetiog  this  season  of  the  Lycenm  will 
be   held    in   the   Library  Room,  Rnce  St.  Meeting- 
HoDse,  on  Third-day  evening,  ibe  2d  of  Tenth  month, 
at  7}  o'clock. 

Wm.  Q.  FouLKi,  Secretary. 
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(Oorrespoodeaee  of  the  N.  T.  Evening  Foft.) 
SUMBfJCB  IN   SWITZERLAND;   OR,  PSAK8, 
PASSES   AND   GLACIERS. 
La  Pbidrc,  ob  Chamoukt,  Aagnst,  1866. 

It  was  mjr  intention  to  describe  to  your 
readers  peaks,  passes  and  glaciers  in  tbe  order 
I  have  oanied  them,  bat  the  illne&s  of  one  of  my 
party  having  defeated,  for  the  present,  certain 
ascents  which  I  had  projected  to  the  Buet,  the 
Torrenthorn  and  tbe  Gorncrgrat,  where  the  best 
▼lews  of  the'  Mont  Blanc^  Monte  Rosa  .and 
Oberland  chains  respectively  are  to  be  had,  I 
shall  be  eompelled  to  reverse  the  order,  and  be- 
gin my  descriptions  with  the  gUciers.  First  of 
all,  however,  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  of 
getting  about  here,  and  the  various  difficulties 
and  dangers  by  which  Alpine  travel  is  attended. 

The  Mountain  Equipment.^For  mountain 
expeditions  there  is  a  dress  de  rig^^r.  It  may 
be  called  the  fashionable  dress  of  Switzerland — 
that  is,  in  the  warm  season.  In  the  first  place, 
a  broad  brimmed  felt  hat,  because  it  is  light  and 
cool,  shades  the  face,  and  endures  an  unlimited 
amount  of  soaking  as  well  as  of  hard  usage. 
Around  it  is  wound  a  blue  gauze  veil,  to  pro- 
te«t  the  eyes  from  the  dazzle  of  the  snow.  In 
the  aecond  pluce,  a  canvas  knapsack,  with  straps 
to  go  over  the  shoulders  and  round  the  chest, 
and  capable  of  coutaining  one  change  of  under- 
clothes, two  clean  shirts,  a  few  at  tides  of  the 
toiltt;  and  your  pipe,  with  its  amuunition.    In 


the  third  place,  a  long,  smooth,  round  ashen  or 
oaken  stick,  named  Alpenstock,  with  a  knob  or 
hook  of  chamois  born  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp 
spike  at  the  other,  which  answers  the  doable 
purpose  of  a  cane  and  a  calendar — a  cane  that 
assists  you  in  climbing  over  difficult  rocks  or 
lee-passesi  and  a  cnleodar  whereon  you  record 
in  paint,  or  by  burning  irons,  the  places  you 
have  visited.  Lastly,  strong  but  soft* leathered 
shoes,  with  gaiters  that  run  up  the  let^s,  and 
big  hob-nails  screwed  upon  the  soles  apd  heels 
— the  gaiters  to  defend  the  ankles  from  briars, 
and  tbe  nails  to  keep  the  feet  from  slipping. 
Your  coat  and  trousers  may  be  of  any  good, 
warm  woollen  material,  but  a  blouse  and  loose 
pantaloons  of  flannel  are  commended  as  the  best 
wear  for  all  weathers.  With  this  equipment, 
and  two^ three,  four,  six  guides,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ascent  you  mean  to  undertake 
— who  furnish  themselves  with  rope,  with  pick- 
axes, with  ladders,  and  a  bag  or  two  of  pro- 
visions—you are  prepared  to  scale  the  loftiest 
and  most  inaccessible  peaks.  You  are  prepared, 
I  mean,  externally,  but  a  more  essential  prepa- 
ration still,  is  the  strong,  sieady  head,  the  firm 
nerve,  tbe  sure  fuot,  which  n^)  height  looking 
off  into  infinite  depths  can  intimidate,  much  less 
craze.  Perhaps  I  should  add  that  an  absolute 
confidence  in  your  guide — a  confidence  that 
would  trust  body  and  soul  almost  to  his  prac- 
tised skill  and  knowledge — is  quite  as  esscLtiai 
as  any  other  requisite. 

Modes  of  Travel. — There  are  three  lAethods 
of  reaching  the  higher  Alps,  that  may  be  re- 
sorted to  under  different  circumstances.     For  a 
part  of  the  way  up  a  charroad  commonly  runs, 
which  is  assort  of  rough   country  lane,  that 
winds  through  the  woods  and  the  di'cliyities, 
and  is  practicable  for  one  horse  vehicles,  that 
often  heave  and  totter  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion.    It  ends  commonly  in  a  mule  path,  which 
is  a  second  sork,  still  narrower,  still  rougher 
and  still  steeper,  but  over  which  the  contem- 
plative sure-hoofed  donkey  will  pick  his  way, 
with  wearisome  pains  and  slowness,  but  with 
more  or  less  security.     Sometimes  the  patient 
creature   stumbles   on   his  knees ;    sometimes, 
when  more  refractory,  he  will  persist  in  pulling 
back,  in  spite  of  the  precipice  behind  or  beside 
him ;  but  trust  to  him,  nevertheless,  for  he  will 
be  certain  to  recover  a  sense  of  his  situation  in 
time,  while  to  get  off  him  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
landing  one  or  two  thousand  feet  further  down 
than  you  originally  reckoned.     It  is  maivellous, 
indeed,  how   these  quadrupeds   will    plod  on, 
through  forests  and  jungles,  and  over  sharp 
ledges  of  flinty  rock,  intent  only  on  doing  it 
safely,  and  satisfied  with  a  tufl  of  coarse  grass 
for  a  rewafd.     Next  to  the  goats  and  the  native 
mountaineers,  they  are  the  best  climbers.     But, 
thirdly,  the  mule  path  is  a  Boulevard,  a  Broad • 
way,  a  **  primrose  path  of  dalliance/'  compared 
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with  what  is  denomi Dated  the  foot  path,  that 
yoa  are  finally  compelled  to  take  to  reach  your 
ambitious  ends.  In  some  sort  it  is  a  path  ;  it 
is  a  discernible  track  worn  in  the  hill  sides  or 
across  the  meadow  grass,  which  yoa  follow 
withoat  much  difficolty  if  not  with  ease;  but  iu 
other  regards  it  is  no  more  a  path  than  a  ves- 
ael's  furrow  over  the  ocean,  or  the  bird's  flight 
through  the  air.  It  is  a  series  of  stones  that 
project  a  few  inches  from  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  on 
which  you  may  step  if  you  dare ;  it  is  the  crest 
of  a  mound  of  hard  snow,  over  which  you  crawl 
on  all  fours,  looking  down  on  either  side  with  a 
most  uncomfortable  sense  of-  the  consequences 
of  the  slightest  waver ;  ii  is  a  staircase  cut  in 
the  flanks  of  a  pyramid  of  ice  (cut  by  yourself 
or  your  guide),  and  which  you  go  up  step  by 
step  till  you  reach  a  rock  or  stump,  or  thin  sli- 
ver of  root,  whereon  to  hang  and  rest ;  it  is  a 
long,  cold,  dreary  walk  over  miles  of  glacier, 
which  has  none  of  the  smoothness  of  a  frozen 
lake,  as  you  might  naturally  suppose,  but  all 
the  riflted,  fissured,  turreted  irregularity  of  an 
ocean  arrested  and  frozen  in  one  of  its  maddest 
moments  ;  in  short,  the  footpath  is  often  a  path 
where  human  foot  never  went  before,  but  where 
the  human  foot  may  go  when  the  human  mind 
is  utterly  reckless  of  the  fate  of  the  human  neck 
and  cranium.  Yet,  why  do  I  say  this;  thou- 
sands of  persons  pass  over  these  invisible  and 
airy  lines  every  summer  without  accident,  and 
almost  without  a  feeling  of  the  danger. 

Alpine  Guides. — Guides,  I  have  said,  are  in- 
dispensable ;  and  let  me  add  a  word  of  them. 
They  are  a  style  of  roan  peculiar  to  the  country, 
born  of  its  soil,  fashioned  by  its  circumstances, 
and  with  a  physiognomy  and  a  ny)rale  exclu- 
sively their  own.     What  the  sailor  is  to  the  sea, 
what  the  western  trapper  used  to   be   to   the 
prairie^  these  guides  are  to  the  Alps.     Most  of 
them  are  peasants,  who  have  learned  the  secrets 
of  the  hills  in  conducting  the  cattle  annually  to 
their  lofty  pasturages,  and  who  have  been  thus 
enured  to  fatigue,  exposure,  long  marches,  soli- 
tude and  even  privation.     To  this  peaceful  call- 
ing they  have  generally  added  the  more  excit- 
ing and  adventurous  avocation  of  the  chamois 
hunter.     They  have  learned  from  boyhood  to 
pursue  their  bounding  game  from  slope  to  slope, 
from  snow-peak  to  snow  peak,  until  they  have 
become  as  expert  as  it  in  leaping  remorseless 
gulfs  and  scaling  the   abrupt  far-off  toppling 
walls.     In  and  about  Chamouny  not  a  few  of 
them  spend  their  off-season — that  is,  the  season 
when  no  company   comes — in   the  dangerous 
practice  of  crystal  banting.   The  precious  atones 
of  this  region  are  hidden  far  away  among  the 
crevices  of  the  Aiguillea  that  prop  Mont  Blanc 
— thousands  of  feet  toward  their  shsirp,  needle- 
like summits;   and  there  it  is  that  the  Oha- 
mouniard  climbs  to  find  his  agateri,  and  ame- 
thystSi  and  sapphires,  and  beautiful   crystals. 


Like  the  sailor  and  the  trapper,  the  guide  bears 
the  impress  of  his  occupation  upon  his  face  and 
form.  He  is  sun  burnt,  stalwart,  firmly  knit 
and  vigorous,  but  he  is  also  thoughtful  and  silent. 
All  men  who  have  to  do  with  vast  spaces  like 
the  ocean,  the  prairie,  the  mountain — who  grap- 
ple with  nature  in  her  magnitudes — who  brave 
her  grander  violences,  contract  a  resolute  and 
concentrated  habit,  but  quite  as  universally  they 
contract  a  brooding  habit.  They  can  be  jovial 
as  sailors  are,  or  as  scouts  are  at  times  ;  their 
long  pent-up  feelings  effervesce  in  momenta  of 
relaxation,  when  they  get  on  shore,  when  they 
reach  civilization,  when  they  descend  to  the 
plains,  in  other  words,  when  their  peculiar  task 
is  done;  but,  habitually,  they  are  meditative, 
reticent,  intent  upon  their  work,  faithful  and 
fertile  in  expedients.  Many  of  these  guides, 
besides,  are  men  of  not  a  little  education  and 
refinement  of  thought.  They  have  often  been 
associated  with  intrepid  scientific  men  like  De 
Saussure,  Agas.siz,  Forbes,  Tyndall,Charpen  tier, 
in  toilsome  expeditions  over  the  ice;  have 
camped  out  with  them  in  starry  or  tempestuous 
nights,  when  there  was  no  society  but  their  own ; 
have  shared  with  them  the  perils  and  privations 
of  great  enterprises ;  have  caught  some  of  their 
geological  or  botanical  enthusiasm ;  have  im- 
bibed some  of  their  spirit  of  research  and  obser- 
vation, and  .thus  have  brought  away  from  the 
contact  other  sensibilities,  other  tastes,  other 
knowledge  than  that  of  the  rude  and  hardy 
mountaineer.  The  Bulmuts,  the  Laueneni,  the 
Coutats,  the  Bohrens,  the  Cachats,  and  others, 
have  a  reputation  almost  as  wide  as  that  of  the 
eminent  men  whom  they  have  so  coolly  and  ef- 
ficiently served  in  researches  that  would  have 
been  impossible  without  them.  But,  of  course, 
among  guides,  as  among  others  whose  services 
are  in  much  demand,  there  are  a  great  many 
pretenders,  a  great  many  useless  fellows,  and. 
my  remarks  apply  only  to  the  real  and  worthy 
members  of  the  profession. 

Tlie  Terrors  of  the  Afp$, — The  greatest  dan- 
gers of  Alpine  travel  are  not  the  real  dangers, 
but  the  imaginary,  or  those  which  arise  from 
the  irritability  of  the  imagination.  A  person, 
in  fact,  who  is  liable  at  all  to  giddiness  or  ner- 
vousness, or  who  is  capable  of  losing  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  for  a  single  instant,  ought  never 
to  undertake  a  journey  in  the  higher  regions. 
It  implies  no  want  of  courage  to  be  iDfluenced 
by  this  kind  of  senbibility.  A  young  English 
officer  confessed  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that 
though  he  had  often  stood  the  brunt  of  battle 
in  India,  had  stood  up  calmly  and  coolly  to  be 
shot  at  by  a  thousand  guns,  he  could  not  make 
the  passage  of  so  simple  an  ice-ridge  as  Les 
Pants  of  the  Mer  de  Glace^  where  hundreds  of 
ladies  cross  every  summer.  H)S  fancy  actually 
excited  him  into  a  tremor  of  fear  whenever  be 
approached  any  place  of  the  sort.     A  man  will 
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Wftlk  a  rail  or  feooa  with  the  utmoBtiodiffereDce, 
vbeD  it  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  gfoaod; 
raise  it  as  high  as  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  an 


incline  upon  each  side,  like  that  of  a  roof,  and  ^ may  be  doing,  and  say  ''  Children,  tell  (oalling 


he  will  become  exceedingly  oaatloos  in  crossing 
it ;  bat  raise  it  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet, 
with  profound  abysses  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
be  shrinks  aghast  at  the  very  idea  of  crossing  it. 
Yet,  in  the  three  cases  supposed,  the  thing  to 
be  done  is  the  same  ;  but  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  is  done  make  a  vast  difference. 
These  Swiss  haymakers,  men  and  women,  will 
rake  and  toss  bay^  and  run  about  in  sport  on  the 
sides  of  hills  where  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  stand  without  clinging  to  a  tree  or  some  other 
support. 

Yet  there  are  real  dangers  in  the  Alps, 
which  are  hidden  crevasses  or  fissures  in  the 
ice,  covered  by  a  recent  full  of  snow  ;  steep 
slopes  of  ice,  on  which  the  foot  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  rest,  and  avalanches  of  mud,  stone  and 
ice.  All  these  dangers,  however,  may  be  ef- 
fectually guarded  against  by  a  little  precaution 
and  a  perfect  reliance  upon  the  skill,  judgmeot 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  guides.  <*  They 
have  an  instinct,"  said  a  gentleman,  an  old 
cragsman,  <*  where  to  put  their  feet,  what  paths 
to  take,  what  overhanging  cliffs  to  avoid.  With 
their  ropes,  that  tie  ail  the  members  of  a  party 
together,  so  that  a  fall  of  any  one  of  them  is 
instantly  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  others; 
with  their  pickaxes  and  ladders  for  cutting 
deep  steps ;  and  with  their  sagacity  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  the  twistings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  hills,  and  all  the  habits  of  the  snow, 
they  have  reduced  the  dan^i^ers  to  a  minimum. 
But  without  these  faithful  and  indispensable 
companion.**,  no  amateur  mountaineer — not  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Alpine — is  safe  for  a 
day." 

• 

Leiler/rom  one  of  the  Teachern  of  "  Friends' 
Association  for  the  Aiil  and  Elevation  of  the 
Freedmeti*'  to  the  Secreiarif  of  the  Education 
Commillee, 

Lbbsburo,  Bigbth  month  26th,  1866. 
Dear  Friend:-— I  think  I  can  truthfully  say 
my  work  is  prospering.  My  school  now  num- 
bers 42  scholars.  There  are  several  who  are 
very  irregular  in  attendance;  they  are  the 
larger  ones, — those  who  have  to  support  them- 
selves; of  course  they  cannot  come  every  day. 
I  try  to  encourage  them  lo  give  me  all  the  time 
they  can  spare  from  other  duties.  I  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  to  impress  upon  these 
children  the  importance  of  punctuality,  and 
thought  for  the  first  few  weeks  I  never  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  it;  but  by  dint  of  perse- 
veranoe  in  encouraging  those  who  came  early, 
and  in  showing  my  displeasure  to  those  who 
were  late,  the  habit  of  promptness  is  being 
gradually  established.    I  will  give  thee  an  in- 


stance of  my  manner  of  treating  those  who  are 
late.  When  such  scholar  makes  his  appearance 
inside  the  door,  I  instantly  stop  whatever  I 


the  delinquent  hy  name)  at  what  hour  school 
commences ;"  at  this  they  will  sing  out,  *'  School 
commences  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
seems  to  mortify  them,  and  J^  think  is  having 
a  good  effect ;  in  some  cases  it  has  acted  like  a 
charm.  I  often  find  it  in  my  heart  to  excuse 
them  for  not  being  on  the  spot  at  just  the  right 
time;  many  of  them  have  not  the  means  within 
their  reach  of  knowing  anything  about  it.'*'  I 
am  becoming  very  much  attached  to  my  chil- 
dren. Who  could  help  it  ?  As  I  approach  ray 
school-bouse  of  a  morning,  and  meet  the  eager, 
loving  faces  turned  to  me, — each  with  a  word 
of  greeting, — and  as  I  take  my  place  behind 
my  desk,  previous  to  commencing  my  morning 
labors,  and  look  around  me,  all  faces  are  turned 
towards  me  with  looks  of  confidence,  respect 
and  love.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  I  like  to 
visit  the  homes  of  my  children,  and  do  so  as 
often  as  my  time  admits  of.  I  am  always  sure 
of  a  welcome ;  and  for  one  filliog  the  position 
I  do,  to  be  made  to  feel  welcome  in  any  home 
in  Leesburg,  surely  the  days  of  miracles  are 
not  ended  !  Yes,  I  love  to  visit  these  people  in 
their  homes,  squalid  and  miserable  as  most  of 
them  are;  and  I  would  not  exQhangethe  privi- 
lege of  intercourse  with  them  for  the  same  with 
the  owners  oi  the  most  luxurious  homes  in 
Leesburg. 

I  fear  there  will  be  much  suffering  amongst 
them  this  winter,  notwithstanding  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  themselves.     There  is  one  old 
woman  living  not  far  from  where  I  board,  who 
has  now,  depending  on   her  for  support,  one 
daughter,  a  helpless  cripple,  and  three  little 
grandchildren,  whose  parents  were  sold  from 
them  when  they  were  but  infants, — children  of 
three  daughters, — leaving  them  to  their  grand- 
mother.    One  of  them  comes  to  school  to  me  ; 
the  others  are  too  small  to  come.     I  fear  they 
will  suffer  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
this  coming  winter :  and  what  a  life  of  trials  and 
suffering  her's  has  been  !     She  has  not  merely 
tasted  of  the  cup  of  slavery,  but  she  has  drained 
its  bitterest  dregs  ;  still  she  does  not  complain. 
In  speaking  to  me  the  other  day,  she  said,  *^  It 
'pears  like,  miss,  we  should  live  on  our  knees, 
for  this  great  blessed  freedom  we  now  have." 
And  this  is  only  one  instance. 

I  had  very  pleasant  calls  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  S.  A.  Steer  and  Eliza  Janney,  and  have 

*  I  would  like  to  mention,  io  reference  to  progress, 
one  special  case.  A  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  who 
did  Dot  know  bis  letters  when  be  first  came  to 
school  to  me,  neither  did  he  know  how  to  make  a 
figure,  or  hold  a  pencil,  is  now  reading  well  in  Wil- 
son's Primer,  writing  his  name  very  well,  on  slate, 
doing  abort  examples  in  adilition,  and  answering 
simple  qaestioos  in  mental  arithmetic  promptly. 
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met  with  them  since.  Not  long  since  I  re 
cetved  an  invitation  from  S.  M.  Janney  to  at 
tend  their  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  make  them  a^ 
Tisit  at  the  same  time,  which  invitation  I  most 
gladly  accepted.  1  left  Leesburg  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  in  staoce,  which  took  me  ta  within 
one  and  a  half  miles  of  their  place,  where  they 
met  me  with  the -carriage.  I  staid  until  Third- 
day  morning,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  indeed. 
They  are  true  Friends.  I  attended  meeting  on 
First-day,  and  enjoyed  it  mach.  It  was  the 
first  I  had  attended  since  I  left  home. 

Thy  attached  friend,  C.  THOMAS. 


For  Friendi'  Intelligencer. 
THE   GOLDEN-KOD. 
BT  A.  H.  0. 

Sweet  thiDfrl  Thon  speak'st  of  sommer  and  of  sam- 

raer  dft.vs  gone  by; 
O  whence  tby  power  to  bring  that  radiaDt  smile 

from  out  the  sky? 
Would  that  thy  beauty  could  endure,  but  that,  alas ! 

must  die. 

It  even  now  begins  to  fade,  as  all  earth's  beauty  must, 
E\n  as  ro?  heart  begins  to  lose  its  strength  of  earthly 
trust;  • 

0  that  my  treasures  were  laid  up  where  treasures 

cannot  rust  1 

Thou  makes  me  think  of  childhood,  when  the  world 

seemed  pure  and  bright, 
And  ev(-ry  thing  that  God  bad  made  seemed  clothed 

in  heavenly  light, 
Aud  I  saw  no  sin^— I  saw  no  curse — I  saw  uo  sign  of 

blight. 

1  dreamed  that  all  around  were  good — that  every  one 

was  true ; 
I   trusted   all — respected    all — nor  dark   deception 

knew, 
And  wished  to  live  that  I  might  be  thus  good  and 

perfect  too. 

Bat  oh  I  the  painful,  biiter  days,  when  power  dawned 
on  me — 

The  power  of  sight,  by  which  I  might  my  fellow- 
beings  pee ; 

Those  days,  alas  I  they  taught  me  well  of  human 
frailty. 

But  let  me  look  on  thee  again,  sweet 'flower,  before 

we  part ; 
Thou  hast  a  something  in  thy  glow  that  reaches  to 

the  heart —  I 

Something  that  soothes  the  heavy  pain,  though  it 

may  not  heal  ihe  smart. 

'Tis  He,  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  that  makes  thy 

glow  so  bright; 
And  has  He  not  a  care  for  me,  to  fill  me  with  His 

light, 
And  will  He  not  give  strength  to  me  for  the  battle  I 

must  fight? 

*<  Trust  Ilim  !"  thy  golden  smile  hath  said, "  trust  Him, 
for  He  is  true; 

Draw  nigh  to  Him  with  all  thy  heart,  thy  watchful- 
ness renew; 

What  He  hath  promised  unto  thee  He  will  not  fail  to 
do." 

Tby  pride — thy  will — they  may  be  strong,  but  thou 

must  lay  them  down  ; 
The  way  is  rough — perhaps  His  long,- and   oft  with 

briurs  strown  ; 
But  I  must  bear  a  heavy  cross,  if  I  would  wear  the 

crown. 


Farewell,  sweet  flower — my  heart  is  faint^  I  cannot 

bear  it  now  ; 
'Tis  He  alone  oin  give  me  strength,  and  teach  my 

head  to  bow, 
If  He  would   place  the  piercing  thorns   npon   my 

shrinking  brow. 
"  Not  yet— not  yet,  I'll  bold  thee  still,  if  thon  wilt 

longer  stay  ; 
Yea,  wait,  blind  mortal,  wait,  my  smile  hath  some- 
thing more  to  say; 
Briars  cmu  never  grow  vnthin  the  straight  and  narrow 

way. 
"Why  must  thou  bear  a  heavy  cross,  if  thou  the 

crown  would  win  ? 
What  is  the  cross,  but  to  deny  thyself  some  favorite 

sin — 
la  wise  obedience  to  the  voice  that  speaketh  from 

within  I 

"  Is  it  so  hard  to  leave  the  foes  of  rigbteousneES  and 
rest, 

So  hard  to  follow  Him  by  whom  thon  ever  hast  been 
blest. 

To  bow  to  Him  who  beckons  thee  to  lean  npon  His 
breast  ? 

"  0  mortal,  when  thon  look'st  npon  the  smile  God 
gHve  to  me, 

Know  thou  that  all  things  from  His  hand  came  beau- 
tiful and  free, 

Bnt  thou  hast  fallen  from  thy  place— hence  thy  des- 
pondency ! 

(t  Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Christ,  as  He  may 
lead  the  way  , 

Easy  and  light  His  burden  is  to  those  who  but  obey— 

Nor  thorns  nor  briers  can  be  found  mtJtin  the  narrov 
fcay  /" 


For  the  CUildrea. 

WHAT  ANIMALS   USB  FOR  HANDS. 

BV  WOnTHIHOTON    HOOEIB. 

Though  animals  dp  not  have  hands,  they 
have  different  parts  which  they  use  to  do  some 
of  the  same  things  that  we  do  with  our  hands. 
I  will  tell  you  about  some  of  these  in  this 
ch&pter. 

The  doj?  makes  his  teeth  answer  in  place  of 
hands.  Dogs  alwajs  do  this  when  they  carry 
things.  They  cannot  carry  them  in  any  other 
way.  You  carry  a  basket  along  in  your  hand, 
but  the  dog  takes  it  between  his  teeth,  becanse 
he  has  no  hand  as  you  have. 

I  have  told  you,  in  another  chapter,  how  the 
cow  and  the  horse  crop  the  grass.  They  do  it, 
you  know,  with  their  front  teeth.  They  take 
up  almost  any  kind  of  food — a  potato— so 
apple — with  these  teeth.  Tbe^e  teeth,  then, 
answer  for  hands  to  the  cow  and  horse.  Their 
lips  answer  also  the  same  purpose  in  many  cases. 
The  horse  gathers  his  oats  into  his  month  with 
his  lips.  The  lips  are  for  hands  to  Fuch  ani- 
mals in  another  respect.  They  feel  things  with 
their  lips,  just  as  we  do  with  the  tips  of  our 

fingers. 

My  horse  once,  in  cropping  some  grass,  took 
hold  of  some  that  was  so  stout  and  so  loose  in  the 
earth  that  he  pulled  it  up  by  the  roots.  As  he 
ate  it  the  dirt  troubled  him  ;  he  therefore 
knocked  the  grass  several  times  against  the 
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fence,  holding  it  firmly  in  his  teeth,  and  thus 
got  the  dirt  oat,  just  ss  the  people  do  oat  of  a 
mat,  when  they  btrike  it  against  any  thing. 

I  once  knew  a  horse  that  woald  lift  a  latch 
or  shove  a  bolt  with  his  front  teeth  as  readily 
as  yoa  wonld  with  your  hand.  He  would  get 
out  of  the  barnyard  in  this  way.  But  this  was 
at  length  prevented  by  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance. A  piece  of  iron  was  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  at  the  end  of  the  bolt,  that  yoa  could 
not  shove  the  bolt  unless  you  raised  the  iron 
■t  the  same  time.  Probably  this  puszled  the 
horse's  brain.  Even  if  he*  understood  it,  he 
could  not  manage  the  two  things  together.  I 
have  heard  about  a  horse  that  would  take  hold 
of  a  pump-handle  with  his  Ceeth  and  pump 
water  into  a  trough,  when  he  wanted  to  drink. 
This  was  in  a  pasture  where  there  were  several 
horses,  and,  what  is  very  curious,  the  other 
horses,  when  they  wanted  to  drink,  would,  if 
they  found  the  trough  empty,  tease  this  horse 
that  knew  how  to  pump;  they  would  get 
around  him,  and  bite  and  kick  him  till  he 
would  pump  some  water  for  them. 

Monkeys  have  four  things  like  hands.  They 
are  half  way  between  hands  and  feet.  With 
these  they  are  very  skilful  at  climbing  There 
are  some  kinds  of  monkeys  that  use  their  tails 
in  climbing,  as  a  sort  of  fifth  hand. 

The  cat  uses  for  hands  sometimes  her  paws, 
with  their  sharp  daws,  sometimes  her  teeth, 
and  sometimes  both  together.  She  climbs  with 
her  claws.  She  catches  things  with  them— > 
mice,  rats,  or  any  thing  that  you  hold  out  for 
her  to  run  after.  She  strikes  with  her  paws, 
just  as  angry  children  and  men  sometimes  do 
with  their  hands.  When  the  cat  moves  her 
kittens  from  one  place  to  another,  she  takes 
them  up  with  her  teeth  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  There  Is  no  other  way  by  which  she  can 
do  it.  She  cannot  walk  on  her  hind  feet  and 
earry  them  with  her  fore  paws.  It  seems  as  if 
it  would  hurt  a  kitten  to  carry  it  in  the  way 
that  she  does,  but  it  does  not. 

When  a  squirrel  nibbles  a  nut  to  make  a 
hole  in  it,  he  holds  it  betw^n  his  two  fore  paws 
like  hands.    So  aho  does  the  dormoase. 

The  bill  of  a  bird  is  used  as  its  band.  It 
gathers  with  it  its  food  to  put  into  its  crop. 
When  you  throw  corn  out  to  the  hens,  how  fust 
they  pick  it  up  and  send  it  down  into  their 
crops  to  be  well  soaked.  The  humming  bird 
has  a  very  long  bill,  and  in  it  lies  a  long,  slender 
and  very  delicate  tongue.  As  he  poises  him- 
self in  the  air  before  a  flower,  his  wings  flutter- 
ing BO  quickly  you  can  scarcely  see  them,  be 
runs  his  bill  into  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
where  the  honey  is,  and  puts  his  little  long 
tongue  into  it. 

The  bill  of  the  duck  is  made  in  a  peculiar 
way.  You  know  it  gets  its  food  under  water  in 
the  mod.  It  caanot  see,  therefore^  what  it  gets. 


It  has  to  work  altogether  by  feeling,  aod  it  has 
nerves  in  its- bill  for  this  purpose.  It  has  also 
a  row  of  pointed  things  all  rouod  the  edge  of 
its  bill.  They  look  like  teeth,  but  they  are 
not.  They  are  used  by  the  duck  in  fiodiug  its 
food.  It  manages  in  this  way :  it  thrusts  its 
bill  down,  and  as  it  takes  it  up  it  is  full  of  mud. 
Now,  mixed  with  the  mud  are  things  which 
the  dock  lives  on.  The  nerves  tell  the  duck 
what  is  good,  and  it  lets  all  the  rest  go  out  be- 
tween the  prickles.  It  is  a  Bort  of  sifting 
operation,  the  nerves  in  the  seive  taking  good 
care  that  nothing  good  shall  pass  out. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  used  in 
place  of  a  hand,  is  the  trunk  of  an  elephant. , 
The  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  elephant  puts 
this  organ  is  very  wonderful.  It  can  strike 
very  heavy  blows  with  it.  It  can  wrench  off 
branches  of  trees,  or  even  pull  up  trees  by  the 
roots,  by  winding  its  trunk  around  them.  It  is 
its  arm  with  which  it  carries  its  young.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  an  old  elephant  carefully  wind 
its  trunk  around  a  new-born  elephant  and  carry 
it  gently  along. 

But  the  elephant  can  also  dp  some  very  little 
things  with  his  trunk.  He  has  at  the  end  of 
the  trunk  a  sort  of  finger.  It  is  a  very  nimble 
finger,  and  with  it  this  monstrous  animal  can 
do  a  great  variety  of  little  things.  He  will  take 
with  it  little  bits  of  bread,  and  other  kinds  of 
food  that  you  hand  to  him,  anc}  put  them  into 
his  mouth.  He  will  take  up  a  piece  of  money 
from  the  ground  as  easily  as  you  can  with  your 
fingers.  I  once  saw  an  elephant  take  a  whip 
with  this  fingered  end  of  his  trunk,  and  use  it 
as  handily  as  a  teamster,  very  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators. 

The  elephant  can  reach  a  considerable  dis« 
tance  with  his  trunk ;  and  this  is  necessary, 
because  he  has  so  very  short  a  neck.  He 
could  not  get  at  his  food  without  his  long 
trunk.  He  can  turn  this  trunk  about  in  almost 
every  direction,  and  twist  it  about  in  almost 
every  way.  It  is  really  a  wonderful  piece  of 
machinery.  Cuvier,  the  great  French  anatomist| 
says  there  are  over  thirty  thousand  little  mus- 
cles in  it.  All  this  army  of  muscles  receive 
their  orders  by- nerves  from  the  mind  in  the 
brain,  and  how  well  they  obey  them. 

There  are  two  holes  in  the  end  of  the  trunk. 
Into  these  he  can  suck  water,  and  thus  fill  his 
trunk  with  it.  Then  he  can  turn  the  end  of 
his  trunk  into  his  mouth  and  lei  the  water  run 
down  his  throat.  But  sometimes  he  uses  the 
water  in  bis  trunk  another  way ;  he  blows  it  out 
through  his  trunk  with  great  force.  He  does 
this  when  he  wants  to  wash  himself,  directing 
his  trunk  in  such  a  way  that  the  water  will  pour 
over  him.  He  sometimes  blows  the  water  out 
in  play,  for  even  such  great  animals  have  sports 
like  children.  Sometimes,  too,  he  blows  water 
on  people  he  does  not  like.    You  perhaps  have 
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read  the  story  of  the  tailor,  who  pricked  the 
trnnk  of  an  elephant  with  his  needle.  The 
elephant,  as  he  was  passing,  put  his  trunk  into 
the  shop  window,  perhaps  wantinfi^  something 
to  eat.  He  was  angry  at  heing  pricked,  and 
was  determined  to  make  the  man  sorry  for 
doing  such  an  unkind  act.  As  his  keeper  led 
bim  back  past  the  same  window,  he  poured  upon 
the  tailor  bis  trunk  full  of  dirty  water,  which 
he  had  taken  from  a  puddle  for  this  purpose. 


«» 


From  tb«  NonooBfonaM. 
ACROSS  THE  OCEAN. 


simply  to  point  out  that  the  discipline  to  which 
we  have  alluded  has  its  u8es-*not  merely  of  a 
general  kind,  as  all  discipline  has,  but  of  a 
sp4>cial  kind,  growing  out  of  its  owd  speciality. 
We  are  or  we  may  he  the  bettet  for  being  able  to 
look  "  across  the  ocean  "  in  the  daily  exercise 
of  our  home  affsetions.  We  may  and  we  should 
gain  from  it  valuable  results  which  might  not 
be  otherwise  so  well  secured.  The  process  is 
one  whieh,  while  it  coDtribotes  to  ripen,  tends 
at  the  same  time  to  impart  a  peouliarity  of 
flavor  to  the  character,  and  they  who  have  in 
any  measure  realized  the  effects,  and  traeed 
them  up  to  their  cause,  would  not  willingly 
part  with  the  experience  which  has  nevenheleas 
put  them  sorely  to  the  test. 

The  more  intense  our  home  affections  are,  the 
more  liable  they  also  are  to  become  narrow  and 
exclusive.     As  a  man  who  seldom  sees  any  bat 


A  very  interesting  paper  mtght  be  written, 
we  do  not  doubt,  on  the  statistics  of  emigration. 
The  difficulty — we  suppose  it  is  insuperable — 
would  be  to  collect  authentic  returns  of  all  the 
information  requisite  for  getting  at  the  more 
curious  phenomena  of  the  subject.     Even  now 

— bare  and  comparatively  scanty  as  are  the  |  the  members  of  his  own  family,  grows  more 
facts  within  reach — we  can  easily  conceive  of  >  and  more  disinclined  every  year  to  pass  the 
their  beirg  so  assorted  by  a  competent  mind  as  I  boundaries  of  his  own  little  circle,  so  the  sym- 
to  bring  out  a  number  of  very  unexpected  and  '  pathies  which  allow  themselves  to  be  absorbed 
highly  significant  results.  They  would  touch,  how-  by  objects  lying  within  a  rery  limited  sphere, 
ever,only  the  outside  of  the  matter.  Emigration,  cease  after  a  while  to  be  attracted  by  anything 
in  every  instance,  is  connected  with  a  consider-  beyond  it.  The  haunts  of  daily  life,  its  oceu- 
'able,  sometimes  a  vast,  amount  of  what  we  may  pations,  its  solicitudes,  its  troubles,  its  joys, 
call  heart  exercise.  Take  the  emigrants  from  \  gradually  come  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  these 
Europe  at  half-a- million  annuallj  or  thereabouts;  (affections  and  sympathies,  as  if  they  contained 
then  select  any  one  family,  or  individual,  from  I  the  whole  world  in  themselves,  and  active  in- 
the  vast  aggregate,  and  think  of  the  causes  terest  hardly  cares  to  travel  beyond  it.  Wheo- 
which  have  operated  to  overbear  the  natural  ever  such  is  the  case,  we  are  sore  to  forget  the 
reluctance  of  people  to  expatriate  themselves,  of  relations  we  sustain  to  our  neighborhood,  our 
the  rending  of  ties  which  the  decision  involves,  *  country,  and  our  race,  and  to  pace  oar  mill- 
of  the  deep  emotions  which  the  last  farewell   horse  round  of  duties,  not  merely  as  if  no  such 


excites,  of  the  stern  anxieties  which  every 
glance  into  the  future  awakens,  of  the  tender 
and  tearful  reminiscences  which  steal  home- 
wards, and  of  the  dreary  sense  of  vacancy 
which  the  departure  has  left  there — and  then 
multiply  all  this  by  the  number  of  emigrants, 
and  you  will  get  at  some  glimmering  notion  of 
the  measureless  proportion  of  life-history  which 
falls  under  the  chapter  of  emigration. 

"  Across  the  ocean."  There  are  very  few  of 
our  readers,  we  dare  say,  who  do  not  know  by 
experience  what  it  is  to  have  one  or  more  of 
those  dear  to  them  settled,  apparently  for  life, 
across  the  ocean.  We  are  not  about  to  look  at 
the  pathetic  side  of  the  subject,  for  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  would  answer  any  useful  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  People  for  whom  sharp  disci- 
pline has  been  appointed,  and  who  have  already 
passed  through  the  most  painful  stage  of  it,  de- 
rive very  little  benefit,  if  any,  from  being  re- 
minded of  what  or  how  they  may  have  suffered. 
It  would  but  minister  to  morbid  feelings  to 
recall  scenes  which  have  photographed  them- 
selves upon  the  memory  for  all  future  time^  and 
the  briefest  recurrence  to  which  stirs  deep 
emotions.  We  have  no  such  purpose  in  view. 
Oar  object  in  touching  upon  this  theme  b 


relations  connect  us  with  the  world  outside  of 
it,  but  as  if  there  were  no  such  world  with  which 
to  be  connected.  The  lines  from  the  heart  to 
its  objects  are  so  direct,  so  immediate,  so  short, 
and  the  action  and  reaction  of  each  upon  each 
is  so  little  interrupted  by  interposing  circum- 
stances, that  there  is  ^n  almost  irresistible 
tendency  in  the  inner  man  to  dwindle  rather 
than  expand.  It  may  seem  at  first  eight  ab- 
surdly fanciful  to  suppose  that  mere  naaterial 
distance  can  operate  to  correct  the  tendency  to 
which  we  have  alluded — but  we  think  it  will  be 
admitted,  on  careful  reflection,  that  it  does  so. 
Any  one  who  looks  ^*  across  the  ocean  "  for  a 
beloved  one,  relative  or  friend,  has  a  marvel- 
lously strengthened  appreciation  of  the  'reality 
of  intervening  things  and  of  the  human  in- 
terests which  lie  beyond  his  eastom&ry  ho- 
rison. 

The  experience  to  which  we  refer  produces 
effects  very  similar  to  those  of  travel — similar 
in  kind,  although  fainter  in  degree.  Imagina- 
tion, in  the  one  instanoe,  does  for  us  what  the 
bodily  senses  do  in  the  other — receives  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  fhct  that  there  are,  far  away 
in  the  distance,  scenes,  and  people,  and  inter- 
ests^ and  acttvMcSi  and  joys,  a»d  Borrows,  tf 
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real  as  aoj  of  those  that  immediately  surrouad 
vs.  Nothing,  it  may  be,  is  hereby  added  to 
our  knowledge,  but  much  to  our  inoorporation 
of  that  knowledge  with  our  own  life.  To  the  feel- 
ings, if  not  to  the  apprehension,  the  world  is  a 
wider  place  to  ne  than  ever  it  was  before,  and 
has  a  vastly  increased  breadth  of  actuality, 
when  any  one  dear  to  us  has  gone  to  dwell  at 
the  antipodes.  Not  the  mind,  perhaps,  but  the 
heart,  is  enlarged  by  the  fact. 

But  there  is  a  further  good  resulting  from 
this  width  of  separation.  It  brings  about  in 
our  minds  a  vivid  consciousness  that  things  are 
managed  ybr  os  far  more  than  h^  us.  As  it 
regards  those  who  are  at  home  with  us  the  case 
seems,  but  ouly  seems,  to  be  otherwise.  We 
think  for  them,  we  are  consulted  by  them,  we 
act  with  them  day  by  day,  or  at  any  rate  we 
feel  that  we  can  do  so  whenever  the  necessity 
for  it  arises.  If  we  cannot  reasonably  believe 
that  the  control  of  their  affairs  is  in  our  own 
hands,  we  still  please  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  we  can  at  any  moment  bring  powerful  in> 
fluences  to  bear  upon  their  course  and  destiny. 
But  *'  across  the  ocean  "  they  are  utterly  be- 
yond our  reach.  We  can  never  fully  realize  to 
ourselves  their  precise  position.  The  letter, 
which  arrived  but  yesterday  to  gladden  our 
hearts,  informs  us  only  of  matters  as  they  stood, 
it  may  be,  weeks  ago,  and  the  reply  we  make 
to  it  may  have  become  useless  for  any  purpose 
of  practical  direction  before  it  arrives.  A  sense 
of  helplessness  is  permanently  present  with  us, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  resign  ourselves  to  it. 
Well,  but  if  we  are  in  a  morally  healthy  state, 
the  trust  vkhich  we  onoe  had  in  ourselves  we 
are  schooled  to  transfer  toother  hands.  Things 
do  not  forthwith  go  to  pieces  because  we  have  no 
part  in  the  ordering  of  them.  The  laws  which 
govern  human  life  do  not  cease  to  operate  be- 
cause we  are  unable  to  watch  over  the  process 
of  their  action.  Another  will  than  ours — a 
higher  one — ^presides  over,  shapes  and  deter- 
mines interests  which  appeared  once  to  be  sub- 
ject, in  part  at  least,  to  our  domination.  We 
can  credit  ourselves  with  none  of  the  agency 
by  means  of  which  have  come  results  in  which 
we  rejoice.  We  can  only  be  passive  and  pa- 
tient under  sorrows  and  calamities  which  we 
can  do  nothing  to  avert,  to  alleviate,*  or  to  re- 
move. Not  only  is  the  world  a  wider  one  than 
WG  had  been  wont  to  imagine,  but  it  is  under 
the  government  of  an  all- persuasive  authority. 
And  so  we  learn  to  shift  the  basis  of  our  confi- 
dence, and  gradually  become  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  while  duties  belong  to  us,  events  every- 
where, at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  belong  to 
One  infinitely  more  competent  to  manage  them. 

Then,  again,  no  circumstance,  save  death, 
has  a  more  direct  tendency  than  distance  to 
dispose  us  to  idealize  the  objects  of  our  affection. 
•'  Aoroee  the  ocean/'  we  see  them  through  a 


haze  which  conceals  from  us  very  much  of  the 
grosser  and  inferior  elements  of  their  being,  but 
which,  in  an  appreciable  degree,  sheds  a  halo 
of  light  round  all  that  we  most  value  in  them. 
Our  love  goes  out  towards  them  with  all  the 
fondness  which  is  associated  with  the  feeling 
that  it  will  be  satisfied,  and  in  all  the  simplicity 
and  genuineness  Qf  an  unselfish  affection.  And 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  highly  salutary 
kind  of  training.  It  helps  mightily  to  develope 
the  spiritual  part  of  us.  It  exercises  just  those 
powers  and  susceptibilities  which  have  to  be 
exercised  about  true  religion.  It  accustoms  us 
to  walk  by  faith  instead  of  by  sight — to  look 
upon  things  not  seen  with  an  interest  we  have 
too  commonly  reserved  for  things  that  we  see — 
to  go  out  of  ourselves,  far,  far  away,  for  some 
of  our  choicest  pleasures — and  to  realize  the 
wonderfully  profound  truth,  so  much  moro 
widely  applicable  than  we  have  suspected,  that 
"  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  prooeedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."  And,  then,  to  reconcile  us  to  the  dis* 
cipllne  which  is  accomplishing  these  ends,  we 
are  bidden  to  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which 
there  will  be  "no  more  sea" — no  barrier  to 
close  and  familiar  intercourse — nothing  to  in- 
terpose between  our  intensest  love,  and  its 
worthiest,  its  all-comprehending  object.  So  it 
is  that  our  bitterest  trials  deepen  and  purify  our 
sources  of  enjoyment — 

And  darkaess  shows  as  worlds  of  light, 
We  never  saw  by  day. 


*m 


ITEMS. 

A  disastrous  flood,  caused  by  heavy  rains,  recently 
oecured  in  the  West.  The  great  corn  fields  along 
the  bottoQis  of  the  Big  Miami  are  reported  to  have 
saflTered  considerably,  the  water  being  over  the  tops 
of  the  bigbsst  corn-stalks.  It  is  estimated  that 
twenty  million  bushels  of  corn  were  destroyed  by 
the  freahet.  Scores  of  miles  of  fences  were  carried 
off.  The  Scioto,  at  Columbus,  overflowed  its  banks, 
inundating  the  whole  valley  west  of  the  river  and 
north  of  the  national  road.  Many  families  were 
driven  from  their  homes  or  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  dwellings.  Railroads  were 
seriously  damaged,  and  on  many  of  them  travelling 
was  interrupted  for  several  days.  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Dayton,  Columbus,  McPhersonville 
and  other  places  suffered  severely. 

The  latest  telegrams  from  the  continetat  represent 
the  political  skies  as  again  overclouded.  Austria, 
in  negotiating  with  Italy,  made  unreasonable  de- 
mands, to  which  Italy  will  not  submit.  Austria 
has  overcharged  the  debt  of  Yenetia,  and  withholds 
Venetian  property  which  she  was  bound  to  transfer. 
The  remonstrances  of  Italy  failing,  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  notified  the  court  of  Vienna  that  unless 
it  recede  from  its  position  war  would  instantly  be 
resumed. 

Latino  thi  Liirs  loaoss  thb  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
RENOS. — Detpateh  from  Cyrm  W,  Field, — Port-au" 
Basque^  Sept.  16.— The  Med  way  completed  coaling 
at  midnight  on  Tuesday,  and  left  In  company  with 
the  Terrible  at  daylight  on  Wednesday  morning. 

We  arrived  at  St.  Pierre  early  on  Thursday  mom- 
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ing,  bat  were  prevented  from  entering  the  harbor  bj 
thick  weather  until  next  day. 

We  have  found  a  suitible  landing  place  for  onr 
cable  from  Placencia  to  St.  Pierre. 

We  arrived  here  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon, 
and  shall  proceed  to  lay  the  CAble  across  the  Golf  of 
St.  Lawrence  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  peraiit. 

It  has  been  blowing  a  gnle  all  day,  preventing  us 
fVom  landing  before.  We  arrived  off  this  place  earlj 
this  morning.  Gyros  W.  Fikld. 

Thb  FRBHDVBV.-^From  the  temi  annual  report 
(Julj,  1866)  of  the  schools  and  finances  of  the 
freedmen,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  Inspector,  we  extract 
the  following  table : — 

8tat«0.                                          Schoolfl.  Teachen.  BchoUrs. 

Virginia, 123  200  11,784 

North  Carolina, 119  135  9fi8A 

South  Carolina, .:  75  148  9,017 

Georgia,....! 79  113  7,792 

Florida, 38  61  2.663 

Alabama, 8»  31  3,338 

Mississippi, 50  80  5.407 

Louisiana, I...  73  90  3  389 

Texas, 90  43  4,590 

Arkansas, 30  28  1,584 

Kansas, 15  24  1,500 

Missouri, 38  46  2,698 

Kentucky, 35  58  4,123 

Tennessee, 42  125  9,114 

Maryland, 86  101  8,144 

District  of  Columbia, 74  132  6,552 

Total 975      1,405  90,778 

In  these  fi$rares  are  embraced  only  the  schools 
regularly  establiihed  and  duly  reported.  In  every 
State  there  are  numbers  of  prlvMte  schools  of  all 
description,  epontaneous  and  self-sustaining,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics.  It  ia  esti- 
mated that  150,000  freedmen  and  their  children 
were  scholars  on  the  Ist  of  July,  agaiost  125,000  on 
the  1st  of  January.  There  is  observable  everywhere 
Increased  interest  in  these  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
better  class  of  the  white  population ;  but  outrages 
are  still  common  among  the  ignorant  and  degraded, 
especially  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  in  Tennessee.  Religious  conventions  in 
Virginia  have  acknowledged  the  duty  of  educating 
the  blacks.  In  Korih  Carolina  titles  to  real  estate 
for  school-houses  have  been  obtained  in  several 
instances,  and  efforts  are  making  by  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  Sooth  Carolina  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
already  held  by  them,  and  improved  chiefly  at  their 
own  expense.  Fifly  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the 
latter  State  are  colored,  as  are  most  of  the  teachers 
of  day  schools  in  Florida  and  in  Kentucky;  at 
Wetumpka,  Alabama,  is  a  colored  teacher  of  whom 
particular  mention  is  made.  The  cost  of  tuition  is 
paid  by  the  freedmen  to  a  greater  or  less  extent-- in 
Texas  altogether.  Florida  is  the  only  Southern 
Scate  which  has  proviUed  by  law  for  the  education 
of  the  bUcks,  who  are  taxed  for  the  necessary  funds 
to  establish  schools  in  er%rj  county  in  the  State,  and 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  superintendent  and  assist- 
ants. The  condiiion  of  schools  in  Louisiana  is 
thoroughly  disorganized,  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
the  school  tax  levied  by  Gen.  Banks.  Kentucky  has 
received  least  asaistaoca  from  benevolent  associa- 
tions. The  instruction  of  colored  children  was  not 
tolerated  till  after  the  formal  abolition  of  slavery  by 
constitutional  amendment.  The  only  statement  of 
the  cost  of  schools  is  furnished  by  South  Carolina, 
being  based  on  the  expenses  of  seventy-five  schools 
whose  teachers  were  supported  mainly  by  Northern 
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associations.  These  were,  la  the  gro9S,  $72,000 ;  at 
about  $8  for  each  pupil,  and  about  $40  monthly  for 
every  teacher.  Mr.  Alvord  sugtre^ts  that  industrial 
and  normal  schools  be  established,  with  reform 
schools  at  a  number  of  central  points;  tbat  desks  be 
provided  to  enable  writiogi  aud  diawing  to  be 
taught ,'  and  that  there  be  uniformity  in  tbe  blank 
reports  for  superintendents. —  The  Nutlon, 

r 

fl^HK  CHILDRKN'A  FJilKND.  A  Friends*  Illastntad  Monthly 
I  Joarnal,  devoted  to  the  InHruetion  of  tbe  Youog.  J  t  p:t- 
Muts  a  Tartety  of  reading  matter  In  a  pleasing  and  attrartlre 
•tyle,  and  If  deidgned  U*  euppW  a  want  loDg  frit  in  oar  Sorleiy 
for  juvenile  reading,  of  a  purely  moral  and  scientific  character, 
that  will  aid  In  the  growth  of  rirtvous  principles.  The  Fixth  No, 
(Tenth  month)  will  contain  a  £>terl  Ki  gimvinK  of  Was.  Pean,  the 
uuljr  original  pirtare  of  his  youth.  The  e>«^ing  iinmbcT  of  pr««rDt 
volume  will  present  hla  portrait  when  a  Friend,  taken  In  sd- 
vanced  years,  Terms  $1.M)  per  annum,  im  advunu.  Back  nun* 
hers  supplied  to  new  snbecribers. '  922  St. 

--  --  -—  --  -  ■■■■!■!■      I  !■■!    ^IM      m       ^  I      ■      I    —■  ■■  —  —    -m- 

AYOUNO  WOM  A  N  of  experience  want»  a  situation  in  a  pri* aU 
school,  or  aa  Governess  in  a  fkmlly.    Address 
721  tf.  £.  W.  C  Huckerain,  Delawars. 

WANTKD,  by  a  yoang  womsnr-a  Kriend,~a  aituaUoa  as  As* 
sismnt  Teacher,  or  would  tuKe  rh^rge  of  a  private  schobi. 
029  41     Address  AKtilSTART  T^acrks,  Offl -e  Friends'  IstelIig«norr. 

APPLK  PAItEKH,  Preserving  Kettle*,  Bread  SUoara,  Clothca 
(Sprinklers,  (for  iroulog,) Patent  Kiat-Jrun  Holders,  Knife  and 
Soisvr  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Clutch  Brace-,  (reqnira 
neither  fining  or  notching  of  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Tauv&a  *  Shaw, 

029.  Mo.  836  ( Kight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

DOMKSTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  '^n  hand,  a  lai^  aasortineat 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Mnslins  cf  all  kinds  and  of  the  bett 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  grad«f 
White  and  0>lonfd,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  CalicoeK,  Ginghams,  Check, 
Shirtiugs  snd  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Ur^d*, 
Towelings  by  tbe  pieoe  and  by  tha  yard.  Ilen*a  and  Boys'  wssr, 
a  well  KM«>rted  stock.  Kzkkiel  Ttsov, 

721  tliun.  IdSS  Hark-t  8t^  Fhilada. 

CONCOKDVILIJt  SEMINARY.— The  Fsll  and  Winter  Term  cf 
Ooneoriivllfci  Seminary,  eommeneea  Tenth  month  IsC,  190L 
la  addition  to  tbe  regular  course,  a  Comm^-ial  Department  bai 
been  in»iftuted.  For  circulars  address,  Joe  SHOftTLmcK,  A.  M., 
Principal,  CooeordviUa,  Delavaca  Co.,  or  Maimii  B.  Jackmi, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
amvt  imml 


EATOX  FEMALE  INSTITGTK.— A  Friends'  Boanling  8eh.*A|, 
eitoated  «n  the  Phila.  A  Bait.  0.  R.  K.  Next  Term  will 
commence  on  the  1st  of  Tenth  mouth  next.  For  Circul8n»  giv- 
ing Ml  information,  inquire  of 

JblVAii  T.  6WATNB,  Principal  and  Ihvpridar, 
8mo.  15,  llMO—awa  at  p  106.       Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

(CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADEMY.- The  next  term  of  this  In- 
)  stitutioD  commences  9th  mo.  3d.,  18t:S.  'Wftole  nomber  oi 
pupils  iaat  yanr,  107,— «0  boarders,  47  day  paplla.  Send  fcr  a 
Catalogue.  J.  K.  Taylor,  i  rina'poL 

84  lot  10ft. Ciiatesvlile.  Chester  Co,  ft. 

BELLEVCE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE.— The  Fall  and  Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfully  and  beautlfViUy  located  BOAl»u«- 
ScHOOL  poa  Oiau  will  commence  10th  mo.  1st,  1806,  sad  dose 
4th  mo.  12y  1867.   Far  further  inftNrmatioD  apply  fi>r  a  (Xrealar  ts 

JSKABL  J.  GRAliAna,      )  r.i,...i„u 

Jari  P.Qrahasib,        jrTMmm^m. 
72 1£  Attleboro'  P.  O.,  Backs  county,  Pt. 

(1HBSTBBFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  sitnatsdoa 
J    the  Crosawirks  Road,  three  miles  frc»m  DcNrdaotown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  oa 
tbe  10th  of  II  th  mo..  1806,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tenaa  $>&• 
For  further  particulars  address  Uevri  W.  Kimwat, 

4706  825t  3307  pmnxx  pa  in.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Bnrlington  Co..  N.  J. 

LjAMDEL  TOWNSEND  t  SON,  Pr^iduce  Commission  Mercfasoti, 
O  Nuu  63  Ught  Street.  Baltimore,  rcepectfnlly  solicit  eoofiga* 
ments  of  Grain,  Flour,  feeds,  Batteri  hfcgs.  Beans.  Poultry,  kc 
Constantiy  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover.  Timothy,  Orchard  Orsn, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Alao  Bom  Imst  and  other  Fertiliien. 
Dried  yYuits  botigbt  and  sold.  721  ttaJh. 
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M.liEAOOCK,  General  Furaiahlng  Undertaker,  KclBNorfli 
Ninth  Street. — A  general  asa^rtment  of  ready -mads  CuiBii% 
and  every  requisite  for  Funerals  fliraished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversigbt  of  **  Fair  Bill"  Barisl 
Ground, — Funerals,  and  ail  other  buainess  connected  with  ths 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  8U.  ly .  w  as  ■  p. 
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8SUB0TI0N8  FROM   THE  WRITINQS  OF  JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Orattaraed  tmrn  page  467.) 

1816,  April  16/A.— Went  this  day  for  the 

first  time  oo  trimi  to Solicitors ;  being 

At  the  office  at  nine  ia  the  morDing,  and  leaviog 
it  at  nine  in  the  evening  to  return  home  at 
Clapham.  Did  not  attend  a  meeting  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  on  first  going  there ;  bat 
the  third  week  I  went  to  Grace  Ohafoh  Street 
Meeting,  and  regalarlj  afterwards  to  some  one 
meeting,  unless  absolntely  impractioable. 

1816,  April  80<A.— Independent  of  all  other 
considerations  which  might  induce  me  to  court 
the  company  and  interoouise  of  Friends,  (and 
many  other  reasons  there  are,)  this  one  would 
hare  much  weight  with  me,  namely,  that  into 
whaterer  Friend's  family  I  ha?e  gone,  I  have 
not  as  yet  failed  to  find  them  a  happy  set  of 
people, — cheerful  yet  sober,  liberal  yet  strict, 
and  above  si!  things,  sincere  and  honest  I 
have  not  had  much  acquaintance  with  Friends ; 
but  I  may  truly  declare,  that  I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  gone  away  firom  a  Friend's  house  without 
carrying  with  me  a  temper  and  feeling  of  mind 
80  peaceable,  so  oalmi  contented  and  cheerful, 
full  of  such  warm  desires  of  being  and  doing 
good,  as  are  by  no  means  easily  effaced. 

1816,  May  Itt.'— Though  pressed  hard  for 
time,  1  am  constrained  to  commemoriite  the  ad- 
mirable goodness  of  the  Lord  to  my  soul  this 
morning,  in  evidently  answering  my  petition, 
and  affording  me  suitable  instraotion,  which 


was  received,  I  trust,  with  benefit.  At  G-raoe 
Church  Street  Meeting,  this  morning,  being 
weary  >with  my  own  intruding  imaginations,  and 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  rightly  directed  in  the 
awfully  important  business  which  I  came  about, 
and  for  which  I  had  given  up  much  to  obtain 
liberty  of  attendance, — a  secret  prayer  seemed 
to  arise  and  run  through  me,  that,  if  it  were 
best,  I  might,  through  some  iuBtrumental  means, 
be  informed  and  instructed  in  the  great  duty  of 
public  worship.  No  sooner  had  such  desires 
presented  themselves,  than  M*  S.  (Mary  Savo- 
ry) rose,  with  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  these  words : 
''  Look  not  unto  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  0  thou  of  little  faith ;  but  look  thou 
unto  the  Lord,  who  is  mighty  to  deliver,  and 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  them  that  trust  ia 
him/'  As  if  she  had  said,  "  Look  not  for  direc- 
tion in  this  matter  to  man,  but  to  the  Lord, 
who  can  best  instruct  and  incline  thee  when 
and  how  to  worship  himself  acceptably .''  This 
instance  of  condescension  was,  and  still  remains 
a  memorable  one  with  me,  and  is  not  less  grate- 
fully remembered,  on  account  of  having  expe- 
rienced many  especial  &vor8  of  a  similar  nature 
and  description,  some  of  which,  indeed,  have 
been  still  more  striking. 

1816,  Majf  8<i^.— My  birthday  (nineteeR 
years  of  age.)  I  contrived  to  get  one  hour  in 
the  garden  in  the  morning,  though  so  closely 
tied  to  business.  Many  reflections  appear  to 
have  been  my  companions  in  the  midst  of  much 
bosbesB  at  this  time;  indeed,  my  Blind  was. 
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greatly  exercised  and  tried,  yet  also  comforted, 
yes,  UDspeakably,  during  this  season. 

Hitherto  the  Lord  bath  helped  me ;  hitherto 
Las  he  helped  me  exceedingly, — more  than  I 
could  even  have  thought  or  asked;  and  I  can 
abundantly  testify  to  this  truth,  "  no  good 
thing  'will  He  withhold  from  them  that  walk 
uprightly,''  or  even  from  them  that  seek  to  do 

80. 

1816,  May  27M.— J  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  Lord  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  depth 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  which  seem  to  encom- 
pass it;  though  there  seems  no  way  be  will 
make  one  over  the  pit,  which  is  dug  about  me 
by  my  enemy.  Thanks  be  to  the  adorable  foun- 
tain of  all  goodnesSj  my  faith  is  yet  firm ;  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed  and  trusted,  and 
that  He  is  still  able  and  willing,  and  shortly  (in 
his  own  time)  will  make  bare  His  arm,  which 
is,  indeed,  mighty  to  save  and  to  rescue.  I 
read  that  the  prayers  of  some,  formerly,  did  as- 
cend even  into  the  ears  of  the  Most  High,  and 
oame  before  him  aa  a  memorial;  now,  I  do 
heartily  and  indubitably  believe,  that  ^<  He  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;" 
that  '^liis  arm  is  not  shortened  that  he  cannot 
save,  nor  his  ear  grown  heavy  that  he  cannot 
hear"  the  cries  of  such  as  seek  his  direction. 

1816,  May  29^A.— 0  Lord  God  of  my  fath- 
ers, the  protector  of  every  one  that  putteth  his 
trust  in  thee,  be  pleased  in  thy  anbounded  com- 
passion and  unutterable  mercy,  to  look  upon 
thine  afflicted  servant  for  good.  0 1  Lord,  thou 
kaoweat  my  case  and  circumstances  better  than 
I  can  possibly  relate ;  thou  seest  all  my  wanes, 
juy  troubles  and  my  tears;  in  thy  abundant 
and  overflowing  mercy,  forsake  me  not  in  this 
time  of  trial  and  deep  exeroise  of  spirit  O I 
thoa  that  art  mighty  to  save  and  to  deliver, 
help  me  that  I  perish  not  in  this  extremity; 
hut  that  aided  by  thee,  I  may  be  enabled  to  do 
•thy  will  whilst  here,  whatsoever  it  may  be ; 
And  be  prepared  to  glorify  thae  for  ever  here- 
after. 

1816,  May  30«A.— O  Lord  I  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,  the  helper  of  the  helpless,  the 
friend  of  the  afflioted ;  who  hast  promised  never 
to  forsake  them  that  seek  thee,  and  tmst  in 
fthee ;  receive  die  sigh  and  tear  of  one  whose 
spirit  crieth  anto  thee  day  and  night,— yea, 
Jjord,  thou  knowest,  through  every  hoar  of  the 
.day ;  I  pray  not  that  thoa  wouldst  take  me  oat 
jof  the  world,  or  from  that  station  and  place  in 
it,  which,  in  thy  infinite  goodness,  is  appointed 
for  me;  but  this  does  my  spirit  orave  of  (ihee 
with .  unspeakable  fervency,  even  that  in  all 
ihings,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  thou 
snayest  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  me,  and  to  keep 
-me.  o&  every  hand  from  all  evil. 

*  1816,  «/un«.— According  to  mj-  present  feel- 
ings and  experience,  I  do  verily  betieve  that 
4hf»  basiness  opon  which  I  have  entered  is  auoh 


aa  requires  much  more  time,  close  study  and 
attention,  than  1  can  conscientiously  give,  up 
thereto ;  it  does  entail  such  entanglement  and 
engrossment  in  the  things  of  time,  as  to  leave 
to  uncertainty  and  almost  inevitable  neglect  the 
things  of  eternity.  I,  also,  am  of  the  firm  per- 
suasion, that  basiness  is  not  of  that  first  impor- 
taoce  which  is  so  generally  attached  to  it ;  but 
is,  and  should  be,  secondary  and  subordinate  to 
the  first  and  groat(*8t  object  in  life. 

1816,  June, — If  after  all  means  and  endeavors 
are  made  use  of,  we  believe  that  any  thing  is 
right  to  be  done,  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it. 
We  ought  not  to  look  at  the  effects  or  conse- 
quences of  thus  having  acted,  but  to  leave  them 
to  Divine  wisdom,  that  He  may  overrule  or  dis- 
pose of  them  as  He  sees  best, — whether  He  is 
pleased  to  give  U3  satisfaction  within  and  the 
approbation  of  others,  or  to  withhold  them. 
None  can  tell  us  of  our  duty  with  certainty  in 
every  respect ;  they  can  tell  us  of  the  great  fun- 
damental and  indispensable  rules  of  the  moral 
law ;  but  in  such  actions  and  steps,  the  omis- 
sion of  which  are  no  breach  of  morality,  others 
can  only  recommend  what  they  think  is  right; 
yet  this  is  no  infallible  rule  for  us.  Now,  who 
is  more  likely  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
duty  in  any  particular,  than  he,  who,  in  sincer- 
ity and  siujpiicity,  is  daily  and  hourly  striving 
to  conform  himself  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  as 
far  as  he  knows  it.  Such  a  one  should  nut  des- 
pair or  grieve  if,  in  every  respect,  he  does  not 
immediately  and  clearly  discover  his  way  cast 
up  before  him ;  but  rather  should  join  faith  to 
his  obedience,  endeavoring  to  be  content  and 
thankful  that  he  is  permitted  to  know  what  lit- 
tle he  does,  and  is  enabled  to  act  up  to  that  lit- 
tle ;  humbly  hoping,  and  patiently  waiting  for 
more,  if  necessary. 

1816,  Jwne  12^.— <-!  have  often  been*  struck 
with  the  close  analogy  which  many  narratives 
in  the  Bible  bear  to  the  state  of  our  own  minds. 
The  manner  in  which  Thomas  received  the  in- 
telligence communicated  by  his  fellow  apostles 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead, 
has  more  than  once  impressed  my  mind  whilst 
I  looked  at  myself  and  my  own  state*  I  have 
been  led  to  think,  that  any  heaitation  or  delay 
on  my  part  to  believe  in,  and  to  receive  the 
Lord  of  life  and  light,  who  is  striving  with  me 
day  by  day,  who  is  watching,  waiting  to  be  gra** 
cious,  who  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart 
almost  every  hoar,  who  is  calling  me,  and  run- 
ning after  me  as  a  shepherd  aft^  his  lamb  that 
is  gone  astray, — is  somewhat  like  the  tardy  yet 
deliberate  conviction  of  Thomas,  who,  over- 
powered at  length  by  the  abundant  evidence 
which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  shower  upon 
him,  was  unable,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  to 
say  more  than  '^  My  Lord  and  my  God."  O  ! 
I  do,  indeed,  desire,  not  only  to  be  firmly  con- 
vinced of  what  is  right,  but  to  be  wiliiog  to 
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sacrifice  every  thiog  to  the  performance  of  the] 
sauie,  with  coarage,  resolulioa  and  constanoy. 

l^lQf  Jane  IZlh, — 01  Lord,  make  me  still 
more  and  more  entirely  devoted  and  dedicated, 
given  up  and  surrendered  unto  thee  ;  teach  me, 
i  pray  thee,  still  more  perfectly,  the  way  vhat  I 
should  walk  in,  each  step  that  I  should  every 
moment  take  whilst  here ;  that  so  through  thy 
boundless  mercy  I  may  be  safe  on  every  hand 
from  every  thing  evil.  0  Lord  !  if  it  so  please 
thee,  I  implore  thee  to  take  from  me  all  vain 
eonfidence  in  myself  or  others, — all  my  own 
strength  and  wisdom;  and  impress  npon  my 
soul  an  earnest  sense  of  my  own  nothingness 
and  help  essn ess,  that  so  through  the  low  vesti- 
bule of  true  humility,  I  may  he  enabled  to  enter 
thy  glorious  temple,  and  therein  to  offer  accept- 
able sacrifice  and  praise  untathee. 

1816,  June  Uth, — Upon  very  deep  and  solid 
oonsideration,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  no 
outward  change  is  yet  required  of  me,  as  to 
dress  and  address ;  but  this  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  is  called  for  at  my  hand  immediately, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  namely,  a  deport- 
ment and  conversation  in  all  respects  consistent 
with  the  following  texts  of  Scripture,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
them  :  **  Watch  and  be  sober;" — "  Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ;" — ;"  Be 
thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long." 
If  we  do  not,  in  this  mancer,  take  up  our  daily 
cross,  and  follow  Him,  the  Lord  of  life  and  glo- 
ry, how  little  are  we  taking  heed  to  that  direc- 
tion given,  ''  Cleanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup 
and  platter,  that  the  outside  may  be  clean 
also." 

1816,  June  2Sth. — On  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  the  business  proposed  to  me  to  enter 
upon,  (that  of  a  Solicitor's,)  I  can  acknowledge 
that  I  would  this  day  sign  the  articles  of  clerk- 
ship, if  I  thought  it  right  to  do  so ;  but  L  feel 
too  much  given  up  and  dedicated  in  heart  and 
mind  to  BLim  who  has,  all  my  life  long,  blessed 
and  helped  me,  for  me  to  undertake  this  pro- 
posed occupation;  and,  therefore,  I  do  trust 
that,  though  my  relations  may  not  approve  the 
decision,  they  will  respect  the  motives.  It  is, 
and  has  been,  day  and  night,  my  most  ardent 
desire  to  acquaint  myself  thoroughly,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  with  the  will  of  the  Lord  con* 
corning  me;  and  I  may  safely  and  sincerely 
add,  that  there  is  and  has  been  no  fear,  no  grief, 
DO  joy,  so  impressed  on  my  soul,  as  the  fear  of 
not  doing,  the  grief  at  not  having  done,  and  the 
joy  at  having  done,  what  I  know  or  believe  to 
be  right. 

18 16,«7u/^  6<A.— -Upon  considering  the  Lord's 
extraordinary  goodness  to  my  soul,  and  how  he 
.  has  blessed  me  more  and  more,  increasing  my 
inward  prosperity  almost  every  day,  and  espe- 
cially of  late  in  a  remarkable  manner,  so  that, 
though  outwardly  much  occupied,  my  tbpughta 


have  been  almost  constantly  raised  and  directed 
to  Him  in  prayer  or  praise ;  upon  these  consid- 
erations my  soul  has  been  humbled  at  this  time 
under  the  belief  that  the  Lord's  hand  is  in  an 
awful  manner  upon  me,  to  mould  me  as  it  seems 
good  to  Him ;  the  feelings  of  this  makes  me 
fear  and  tremble  before  Him. 

1816,  Ju/i/  10th. — The  longer  I  am  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  vanity  and  vice  of  this  dissolute 
city,  (London,)  the  more  is  my  mind  vexed 
with  the  daily  witnessing  of  such  things  ;  the 
less,  alsO;  do  I  get  recon oiled  to  the  perverted 
and  depraved  conduct  and  conversation  which 
abound  so  deplorably  in  this  place.  0  !  what 
a  holy  and  diligent  watch  should  we  maintain, 
who  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  vortex— 
this  sink  of  filth  and  iniquity.  0  I  Lord,  thou 
alone  canst  make  and  keep  clean  our  garments, 
— thou,  only,  canst  preserve  in  us  a  clean  heart, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  ua. 

1816,  «/u^  25^. — The  customs,  fashions, 
vanities  and  ways  of  the  world,  have  very  often 
come  under  my  serious  consideration.  I  have 
been,  I  may,  indeed,  say,  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  mass  of  folly  (which  is  sin,)  preva- 
lent among  the  children  of  men.  I  believe  the 
evil  effects  of  these  things  are  but  little  calcu* 
lated  by  many  reflecting  minds ;  and  that  few 
look  upon  them  in  that  serious  light  in  which 
they  deserve  to  be  regarded,  or  esteem  them 
worthy  of  reformation.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  lamentable  remissness  and  weakness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  should  stand  up  in  resolute 
opposition,  that  the  -torrent  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  the  resistance  of  the  few  less 
and  less  effectual.  Under  this  impression,  my 
soul  has  oftentimes  mourned  ;  and  my  distress 
has  been  much  excited  of  late,  whilst  walking 
in  the  streets  of  this  great  city,  many  of  whose 
inhabitants  seem  bound  in  fetters,  and  enslaved 
by  the  caprice  of  pride,  luxury  and  vanity. 
How  frequent  and  fervent  have  been  my  de- 
sires, that  the  little  band  of  those  who  profess- 
edly bear  testimony  against  the  fruits  and  effects 
of  these  evils,  wherever  and  in  whatsoever  de- 
gree they  appear,  might  be  strengthened  by  a 
diligent  recurrence  to  that  principle  which 
teaches  a  denial  of  self  and  a  renouncing  of  the 
world  with  the  lusts  and  vanities  thereof, — still 
te  hold  out  against  the  enemy. . 

(To  be  oontiDued.) 
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CHOICS  OF  COMPANIONS. 

It  is  highly  important  to  young  persons  to  be 
careful  in  the  choice  of  friends  and  companions. 
This  choice  is  too  frequently  made  without 
thought,  or  is  determined  by  some  casual  con- 
nections ;  and  yet,  very  often,  |^he  whole  of 
their  future  life  may  be  influenced  by  it.  The 
circumstances  which  chiefly  attract  the  liking 
and  the  friendship  of  youth  are  vivacity,  good 
humeri  an  engaging  manner,  and  a  cheerful 
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and  easy  temper;  qualities  amiable  in  them- 
seWes,  and  useful  and  valuable  in  their  plaoes. 
But  these  are  not  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
form  an  intimate  companion  or  friend;  some- 
thing more  is  still  to  be  looked  for :  a  sound 
understanding,  a  steady  mind,  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  good  principles,  to  yirtue  and  honor. 
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LETTERS  VROM  SARAH  (LTNES)  QRUBB. 

WiTsaT,  Tenth  mo.  17,  1822. 

The  present  system  in  this  country  seems  to 

be  to  five  the  youth  amongst  us  all  the  learning 

their  brain  can  possibly  be  exercised  in,  and  all 

the  polish  (hat  would  render  them  fit  com- 

f  anions  for  the  great  people  of  the  world ;  but 
think  that  even  with  respect  to  these  things, 
we  should  let  our  moderation  appear  unto  all 
men ;  nor  do  I  see  that  there  is  much  prospect, 
in  the  general,  of  the  attention  of  young  per- 
sons being  so  turned  to  the  Divine  principle  in 
themselves,  as  to  make  it  very  likely  for  us  as 
a  Society  to  have  those  valiants  and  ornaments 
produced,  which  1  believe  to  be  consistent  with 
the  will  of  Him  who  first  gathered  us  to  be  a 
people.     I  wish  dear  Ireland  may  yet  be  fa- 
vored with  the  native  simplicity  and  purity  of 
the  Grospel,  which  prepares  for  the  reception  of 
the  holy  anointing,  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  exaltation  of  the  great  name,  and 
the  edification  of  the  Church.     There  are  very 
many  among  you  largely  gifted  by  nature,  who, 
if  they  did  but  fully  yield  to  Divine  grace, 
would  be  eminent  in  that  cause  which  is  '*  dig- 
nified  with    immortality,   and   crowned   with 
eternal  life.''    After  my  return  home,  I  was 
many  weeks  very  weakly  indeed ;  my  strength 
seemed  nearly  exhausted,  yet,  not  feeling  clear 
of  some  places  about  London^  and  being  sensible 
of  an  enlargement  of  prospect  to  these  parts, 
we  could  not  see  the  way  to  resign  our  certifi- 
cates, but,  in  the  faith,  requested  more  liberty 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting ;  so  when  way  clearly 
opened,  we  left  our  dear  children  once  more ; 
committing  them  to  the  gracious  care  of  Israel's 
Shepherd.    As  usual,  we  sat  down  together  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  just  before  separating :  it 
was  a  precious  time,  so  that,  although  our  dear 
children  had  anticipated  an  absence  very  pain- 
fully, I  believe  they  gave  us  up  freely  to  the 
Borvice  of  Him,  whom  they  felt  to  be  goodness 
itself. 

I  may  now  tell  thee  that  we  have  had  many 
meetings  on  this  journey  with  those  not  pro- 
fessing with  us,  as  well  as  with  Friends ;  they 
have  mostly  been,  in  the  end,  seasons  of  some 
considerable  relief:  I  think  the  real  state  of 
things  has  been  come  at  and  spoken  to,  in  the 
blessed  authority  of  the  unchangeable  truth. 
Those  meetings  which  we  have  held  with  a 
mixed  company  have  generally,  if  not  always, 
been  very  crowded,  and  yet  so  still,  that  except 
by  sight;  one  would  hardly  have  known  that 


many  persons  were   present.      In   nearly  all 
these  opportunities,  the  living  power  has  come 
into  glorious  dominion,  after  all  the  baptisms 
and  stripplngs  attendant  on  such  engageiuents  ^ 
for  I  think,  from  time  to  time,  my  spirit  is 
brought  into  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  nothing- 
ness, even  in  a  peopliar  manner ;  and  that  fre- 
quently before  meeting  breaks  up  my  heart  is 
made  glad   that   the  Lord  alone  is  exalted. 
What  a  solemn  sense  of  his  goodness  is  mostly 
aflforded,  in  awful  silence,  toward  the  latter  end 
of  a  meeting  crowded  with  people  sitting  and 
standing!    The  bodily  feelings  are  lost  in  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  influence.     For  ever  mag- 
nified and  praised  be  Israel's  Grod.     He  is  more 
and  more  bringing  the  people  to  the  experience 
of  true  spiritual  worship,  even  in  the  silence  of 
all  flesh.     Whether  we,  as  a  Society,  will  be- 
come more  spiritually  minded  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  but  God  will  be  glorified,  and  truth  and 
its  testimonies  exalted  in  the  earth,  even  until 
all  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain  of  His 
holiness,  which  is  set  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains and  above  all  the  hills.     The  dead  forms 
and  empty  professions,  whether  among  us  or 
others,  must  yield  to  the  living  substance  and 
the  eternal  power;  but  L  fear  that  many  under 
our  name  will  wither  more  and  more,  and  be 
taken  away,  so  great  is  the  oppression  of  the 
life,  and  so  dry  are  many  meetings,  as  to  their 
general  condition ;  so  that  I  am  often  ready  to 
say,  Oh !  where  is  the  living  sap  from  the  living 
root  ? 

I  hope  the  poor  people  in  Ireland  are  much 
relieved  by  the  late  exertioos  and  great  mu- 
nificence of  many  in  this  country,  and  I  believe 
that  kind  Providence  designs  to  open  the  eyes 
of  those,  in  many  instances,  who  have  been  in 
darkness,  yea,  whom  gross  darkness  has  cov- 
ered. Somehow  I  cannot  but  look  forward  for 
Ireland  with  hope  of  blessed  days,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  of  light  and  life,  and 
my  very  soul  says  Amen.  We  have  on  this 
journey  lodged  at  the  house  of  two  aged  Friends, 
— Wm.  Atkins  and  wife,  who  knew  me  when 
travelling  this  way  four  and  twenty  years  ago. 
The  age  of  W.  A.  is  85,  and  that  of  his  wife 
88 :  their  faculties  are  clear.  They  were  de- 
lighted to  see  me  again,  and  were  both  at  meet* 
ing  with  us.  The  state  of  mind  in  which  they 
are  is  truly  desirable.  We  took  a  solemn  and 
I  expect  a  final  leave  in  this  mutable  state.  It 
is  eneouragiBg  to  see  these  Ohristian  travellers 
so  far  safe  on  their  passage  to  a  glorious  eternity, 
for  they  seem  to  have  weathered  many  storms, 
and  to  have  cast  anchor  in  the  haven,  waiting 
for  a  joyful  landing  on  the  blissful  shore. 

To  Mary  Davu. 
KoNNiMOTOK,  Fourth  mo.  12,  1822. 
The  Lord's  little  ones  are  sometimes  con- 
flicted; even  such  who  have  none  in  heaven 
but  Him,  nor  in  all  the  earth  beside  Him;  who 
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'l^iKy  possess  every  blessing  with  referenee  to 
the  Oiver  of  all  good. 

^ow  if  those  who  choose  the  Lord  for  their 
portion  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  their 
inheritance  have  their  faith  thas  tried,  surely 
It  iF  only  that  they  may  experience  the  trial  of 
It  to  be  more  precious  than  that  of  gold  which 
perisheth,  and  so  endare  to  the  end.     Many 
timea   X  have  a  hope  thoa  hast  been  sensible  of 
our    real  feUownhip  with  each  other,  when  I 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  convey  it  in  words : 
indeed  I  am  much  of  the  mind,  that  those  who 
are  mercifully  preserved  in  the  blessed  oneness 
of  the  disciples  of  Cly'iat,  are  truly  helpful  to 
each  other  in  their  varied  exercises^  even  with- 
out outward  demonstration  of  it,  and  when  far 
separated  in  person ;  so,  then,  if  we  are  but  of 
the   living  stones,  we  shall  be  fitly  joined  and 
compacted  together,  growing  into  a  holy  temple 
iu  the  Lord,  and  He  will  walk  in  us,  and  dwell 
in  u<«  ;  we  shall  be  his  people,  and  He  will  be 
onr  God.     Is  not  this  enough,  let  it  cost  us 
what  it  will  of  sufforing  to  bring  us  iuto  such  a 
desirable  state?     Since  I  wrote  to  thee,  my  en- 
deared sister,  many,  very  many,  have  been  my 
tossings,  even  as  on  the  mighty  billows;  but  I 
humbly  trust  some  of  these  painful  dispensations 
have  tended  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  will 
of  the  creature,  and  bring  into  a  childlike  de- 
pendence upon  my  heavenly  Father.     For  a 
considerable  time  I  lay  '<  as  among  the  pots" 
dariog  this  last  winter;  but  I  thought  may  be 
the  Lord  would  raise  me  up  in  his  own  time,  if 
iuwas  my  endeavor  to  wait  upon  Him  for  pre- 
servation, that  I  migiit  be  kept  chaste  in  my 
love  to  Him,  who  had  been  to  my  soul  the  chief 
of  ten  thousand ;  and  so  He  did,  blessed  be  His 
Name !    For  I  distinctly  heard  his  voice  again, 
and  felt  His  power,  giving  me  to  ascend  with 
the  ''wing?  of  a  dove,"  which  are  indeed  "  sil- 
ver, and  her  feathers  of  yellow  gold,''  even  of 
that  which  had  been  tried  in  the  fire.     So  it  is 
good  not  to  cast  away  our  confidence,  when  we 
may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  as  a  broken  vessel. 

■  mam  ■ 
lERITABILITY  OF  ILLNESS. 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  health  can  never 
know,  till  they  are  in  turn  called  upon  to  suffer, 
what  heroic  strength  of  spirit  lies  hidden  under 
the  mask  of  silent,  uncomplaining  suffering; 
how  strong  the  tempt-ations  are  to  be  unreason- 
able, pettibh,  or  repining ;  how  difficult  it  is  to 
be  graceful,  and  still  more  to  be  amiable,  when 
the  irritation  of  every  nerve  renders  the  most 
skilful   attendance  irksome,   and  the  dearest 

I  presence  a  burden;  when  the  irritated  frame 
oathes  the  sunshine  of  a  smile,  and  dreads  the 
tear  and  the  cloud,  where  all  is  pain,  and  weari- 
ness, and  bitterness  I  Let  the  healthy  lay  these 
'  things  ever  to  heart,  and  while  they  scrupu- 
lously perform  their  duty — while  they  reverence 
the  fortitude  and  patience  of  the  gentle  and  re- 


^   A        '^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  P^^^  VLpon  many  a  poor 
ftou  qii^rgj^Qg  sufferer;  upon  their  side,  let  the 

sick  not  forget  that  the  reverence  and  love  thus 

excited  are  as  the  elixir  of  life  to  their  oftea 

wearied  and  over-taxed  attendants;  quickening 

them  to  exertion  by  the  sweetest  of  influences, 

instead  of  exhausting  them  with  the  struggle  to 

perform  an  ungrateful  duty. 

•  -  - 

■  I  ^"^i^  ■  ■  III 

LITTLB  BY  LITTLB. 

We  are  not  made  ourselves  by  great  events, 
nor  do  we  make  others  by  separate  events  and 
determinations.  It  was  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  that, 
whether  he  bathed  with  his  scholars  at  evening, 
or  walked  with  them  at  noonday,  or  preached 
to  them  on  Sunday,  they  felt  at  all  seasons  the 
gentle  influence  of  a  good  and  true  Christian 
man.  There  was  no  trifing  to  be  a  power.  He 
let  his  life  work  speak,  and  the  result  is  known. 
''  Little  by  little  "  is  the  law  of  nature's  influ- 
ence. It  is  the  motto  of  the  dew,  the  lesson  of 
the  light, — and  in  the  manifold  quickenings  of 
the  spring,  and  the  glorious  unfoldings  of  the 
summer,  you  cannot  watch  the  steps  of  pro* 
gross, — it  is  "  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'' 
Thus  we  influence  others,  and  are  influenced  by 
them.  So  the  son  becomes  like  his  father,  and 
the  schoolboy  like  his  classmate,  and  the 
dAUghter  like  her  mother.  Seek  for  some  great 
thing  to  do — and  where  will  you  discover  it  ? 
Set  to  work  at  a  great  reading,  a  great  visiting, 
a  great  writing, — and  what  have  you  achieved  ? 
Yet  try  silent  and  steady  working,  and  then  how 
vast  the  achievement  I 

When  the  good  Samaritan  gave  his  loving 
help  to  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves, 
he#evidently  obeyed  only  the  law  of  his 
nature,  and  did  that  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  do.  It  was  a  little  act,  an  unobtrusive  deed, 
done  in  a  quiet  way  ;  consequently  the  record 
of  his  deed  has  moulded  the  lives  of  many  more. 
Just  a  word  here  and  a  word  there,  a  visit 
here  and  a  visit  there,  a  little  kind  deed  here  and 
another  there,  and  you  are  a  missionary  of 
Christ,  a  friend  of  the  sorrowful,  a  helper  of  the 
'needy. 

Alas !  how  we  all  seek  for  some  great  thing 
to  do,  forgetful  of  tlie  fact  that  an  earnest  and 
holy  life  acts  like  quiet  sunlight  and  gentle  air, 
and  that  in  living  near  to  God  ourselves,  every 
thing  in  our  life  has  been  a  telling  Quantity, 
though  we  may  not  see  it  so  to  be.  No  Chrta- 
tian  man  would  be,  or  could  be,  what  he  is, 
without  these  little  meditations,  prayers,  sub- 
missions,  and  self  conquests  which  have  been 
all  blended  together  in  the  formation  of  his 
Christian  life. —  Tke  Quiver,  , 

Not  a  few  seek  to  accommodate  truth  to  their 
views  and  feelings ;  it  is  wiser  to  accommodate 
our  views  and  feelings  to  truth  ! 
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WAR  AND  PEACE. 
BY   KAKT   O.  WARI. 

The  elements  are  perpetually  at  strife. 
Winds  and  waves  ;  electricity  and  magnetism ; 
earth  shaken  by  internal  convulsion,  or  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  air  and  water ;  chemical 
and  mechanical  power  acting  upon  both  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  world, — all  are  working  to 
destroy  present  forms,  as  if  creation  were  for  no 
other  end  than  destruction. 

The  animal  world  offers  a  similar  picture. 
From  the  minutest  insect  discovered  by  the 
microscope,  to  the  hugest  of  beasts  and  fisheS; 
all  are  at  war,  offensively  or  defeubively ;  all  are 
either  devouring  or  devoured. 

Man  again  repeats  the  same  story.  Whether 
savage  or  civilized,  ever  the  strong  is  striving 
to  destroy  the  weak,  ever  the  fierce  is  tyranniz- 
ing over  the  timid. 

Side  by  side  with  all  this  destruction,  the 
peaceful  power  of  creation  goes  on  as  constantly, 
reconstructing,  re-organizing,  revivifying  the 
world ;  silently  but  steadily  working  with  a 
power  strong  enough  to  overrule  destruction, 
and  bring  a  new  order,  better  than  that  which 
went  before,  out  of  what  seemed  the  defeat  of 
all  system  or  plan. 

The  changes  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  offer  a  very  perfect  type  of 
the  greater  cycles  of  the  world.  To  him  who 
should  first  see  the  setting  sun,  knowing  noth* 
ing  of  the  certainty  of  its  re-appearance,  how 
fearful  would  be  the  coming*down  of  the  even- 
ing darkness  I  how  terrible  the  weary  hours  of 
night !  And  winter,  coming  like  an  overpow- 
ering army  and  conqueiing  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  one  who  had  never  seen  its  progress  and  its 
passing  away,  would  seem  like  the  veritable 
death  of  the  world.  In  due  time,  darkness 
yields  to  light ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  yields  to 
the  peaceful  warmth  of  spring-time,  and  is 
more  than  conquered  by  the  creative  heat  of 
aummer. 

80  order  came  out  from  chaos ;  so  creation 
ever  follows  destruction ;  so  life  wakes  up  from 
death;  so  beauty  rises  out  from  ashes,  and 
mourning  is  exchanged  for  the  oil  of  joy. 

The  order  of  nature  is  found  in  all  things  to 
be  progress  through  alternations  of  defeat  and 
success.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  steady, 
prosperous  growth.  All  things  have  their  in- 
tervals of  pause,  decline,  or  even  retrograde 
movement,  however  successful  they  may  be  fi- 
nally. Final  success  to  all  things  that  should 
prevail  is  nertain  as  day  is  sure  to  follow  night, 
or  summer  to  take  the  place  of  winter. 

In  our  haste,  we  are  often  tempted  to  think 
that  Providence  is  not  on  the  side  of  right ;  that 
injnstioa  is  more  powerful  than  justice,  vice 
than  virtue;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  world 
is  downward  to  final  destruction.  Yet  an  en- 
lightened view  of  any  prolonged,  historic  period 


shows  us,  that,  as  centuries  have  rolled  by, 
mankind  have  made  great  advances  in  rightful 
development,  though  their  feet  have  often 
staggered  in  carnage,  and  their  eyes  been 
blinded  by  what  seemed  blackest  night  of  false- 
hood. 

The  peace-giving,  creative  power  is  stronger 
than  the  contentious,  destructive  power.  The 
love  of  God  is  omnipotent,  and  must  finally  pre- 
vail. Slowly  but  surely,  order  and  harmony, 
and  peace  march  onward  with  silent  tread,  sub- 
duing all  things  to  his  gracious  purposes.  The 
doubter  asks :  Why  this  slowness,  if  the  power 
of  peace  be  omnipotent }  Because  man  is  en- 
dowed with  free  will,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom 
seeks  to  draw  him  to  goodness,  without  infring- 
ing upon  his  liberty.  The  Creator  might  have 
endowed  man  wfth  all  good  attributes,  so  that 
he  should  be  faithful  to  them  as  animals  are.  to 
their  instincts  ;  but  then  man  would  have  been 
only  a  higher  animal,  whereas,  the  Creator  de- 
sired him  to  be  a  voluntary  human  being,  free 
to  choose  between  good  and  evil. 

The  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  imperfect 
as  himself,  yet  full  of  capacities  whereby  it  may 
approach  perfection,  is  designed  to  instruct  him 
by  types  and  figures  as  to  what  he  is,  and  to 
what  he  may  attain.         *        *        *         * 

In  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us,  there  is  a 
household  corresponding  to  that  which  is  about 
us  in  the  external  world.  The  ruling  intellee- 
tual  principle  within  us  corresponds  to  our 
father ;  and  the  ruling  affection,  to  our  mother. 
Below  these  are  subordinate  principles  and 
affections,  which  are  as  brothers  and  sisters  to 
us;  and,  again,  there  are  other  principles  and 
affections  developed  in  our  minds,  which  are  as 
sons  and  daughters.  All  these  must  be  regen- 
erated before  we  can  come  into  a  state  of  peace. 
The  being  born  again  is  not  a  thing  of  generjH- 
ties,  but  of  particulars  and  of  details.  All  the 
principles  and  affections  must  be  changed  from 
natural  to  spiritual,  from  earthly  to  heavenly, 
before  we  can  form  a  peaceful  household. 

It  is  no  easy  or  peaceful  task  to  bring  all  the 
members  of  this  household  into  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  truth  and  goodness.  There  will  be 
wars,  and  rumors  of  war,  so  long  as  pride,  am- 
bition, worldliness,  vanity,  envy,  discontent| 
anger,  censoriousness,  and  all  the  other  hydra- 
like heads  of  our  unregenerate  nature,  with 
more  or  less  strength  and  endurance,  assert 
their  claims  for  indulgence.  The  catalogue  of 
vices  looks  very  ugly,  and  we  are  fain  te  believe 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  us ;  but  who  among 
us  is  without  sin?  Whose  heart  has  no  secret 
evils,  hidden  though  they  may  be  from  others 
by  prudence,  good  breeding,  or  other  masks, 
that  our  dci^ire  for  the  good  opinion  of  our 
neighbors  helps  us  to  put  on  ?  Not  until  we 
can  abstain  from  all  wrong,  whether  of  deed,  or 
word,  or  thought,  because  we  love  the  Lord  and 
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our  neighbor,  is  oar  warfare  over,  and  oar  peaoe  I 
attained.  i 

There  are  two  kinds  of  peace, — the  peace 
which  belongs  to  this  world,  and  the  peaoe 
which  belongs  to  heaven.  The  Lord  says^ 
**  Peace  I  leave  with  yon,  my  peace  I  give  ante 
jou ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  anto  you.'' 
Again  he  says,  "  If  ye  were  of  the  worlds  the 
world  would  love  his  own  ;  but  because  ye  are 
Dot  of  the  world,  bat  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore,  the  world  hateth  yoa." 

There  is  a  peaoe  felt  by  those  who  love  the 
world,  and  whom  the  worM  loves  in  return,  that 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  natural  mind,  and  which 
often  seems  like  genuine,  heavenly  peace.  It 
is  full  of  self-complacency  and  satisfaction. 
With  some,  it  is  condescending  and  benevolent ; 
with  others,  it  is  ostentatious  and  patronizing. 
This  is  the  peace  which  incites  the  prayer,  *^  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men."  In 
this  peace  there  is  nothing  that  tends  in  any 
way  towards  spiritual  growth  or  life ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  belongs  entirely  to  this  world, 
and  seeks  only  what  this  world  can  give.  It 
glories  only  in  its  own  possessions  and  attain- 
ments, its  own  kingdom  and  power,  without 
giving  any  glory  to  Him  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  It  values  others 
in  proportion  as  they  minister  in  some  way  to 
its  own  dignity  or  pleasure ;  and,  if  it  ministers 
to  others,  it  is  always  with  a  desire,  more  or 
less  hidden,  that  they,  in  tarn,  may  minister  to 
it. 

Saeh  peace  makes  the  possessor  dearly  love 
life  in  this  world ;  and  many  of  this  class  would 
be  willing  to  live  here  indefinitely,  or  to  repeat 
life  over  again  just  as  it  has  been  already  lived 
by  them.  There  is,  in  this  peace,  nothing  that 
looks  toward  a  future  life.  It  is  all  centred  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  which  now  is. 

The  world  admires,  and  sometimes  dearly 
loves,  these  peaceful  persons ;  for  they  spend 
their  lives  in  seeking  the  admiration  and  the 
love  of  the  world.  Verily,  they  receive  their 
reward.  •  • 

The  peaoe  given  by  the  Lord  to  his  disciples 
is  something  entirely  apart  from  all  this.  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  his  followers 
look  constantly  through  this  world  to  that  which 
lies  beyond.  They  seek  a  heavenly  coantry 
while  living,  and  through  living  in  this.  The 
admiration  of  the  world  gives  them  no  satisfac- 
tion, unless  their  own  hearts  tell  them  that 
their  Master  says,  *'  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servants  V  Then  they  feel  that  they  can 
enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Their  peace 
is  the  only  true  liberty;  for,  through  it,  they 
are  made  independent  of  the  world  and  of  their 
own  passions. 

It  can  be  found  only  through  self-denial, 
tribulation  and  warfare;  but,  for  this  treasure, 
we  may  rejoice  to  sell  all  that  we  have  beside ; 


no  matter  how  much  the  world  may  admire  it, 
or  admire  as  for  holding  it  in  possession. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  go  through  all  these 
states  of  contention  and  warfare  in  the  progres- 
sive growth  of  the  ages ;  and  they  have  their 
states  of  worldly  peace,  also,  between  their  pe- 
riods of  warfare.  National  peace  and  prosperity 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  state  of  national 
health  ;  for  they  may  have,  as  in  the  individual, 
only  pride  and  worldliness  for  their  fonndatioo. 
Immense  wealth  and  progress  in  the  arts,  that 
tend  to  make  life  convenient  and  elegant,  often 
precede  great  national  calamity. 

Nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  mast  learn 
their  lessons  of  humility  through  disappoint- 
ment, fear  and  tribalation.  National  succeae 
induces  pride  and  arrogance,  a  love  of  con* 
quest  and  the  desire  of  rule.  These  passions 
make  nation  rise  up  against  nation,  and  have 
induced  all  the  wars  that  have  desolated  the 
earth. 

Nations  commit  great  crimes,  and  fancy  that 
their  strength  insures  them  from  punishment  ; 
but  a  day  of  reckoning  is  sure  to  come,  though 
it  may  be  long  delayed. 

Our  heavenly  Father  is  very  patient.  He 
waits  as  if  wishing  to  o£Fer  every  possible  op- 
portunity for  the  sinner  to  repent  and  reform ; 
but  at  length  the  punishment  comes  as  a  natu- 
ral result  and  consequence  of  the  sin,  and  the 
might  that  knows  no  right  but  its  own  selfish 
will  is  humbled  at  the  feet  of  its  victim. 

Civil  wars  have  always  been  more  obstinate 
and  malignant  than  wars  carried  on  by  different 
nations,  as  family  quarrels  are  most  difficult  to 
reconcile;  and  contentions  waged  within  our 
own  hearts  are  those  that  cause  us  the  keenest 
anguish.  Where  we  feel  as  though  we  had 
most  right  to  expect  friendliness  and  peace,  we 
are  most  deeply  and  angrily  disappointed  if  our 
expectations  are  not  satisfied. 

While  there  is  that  left  in  the  minds  of  men 
which  leads  them  individually  to  injustice  and 
tyranny,  war  will  never  cease  from  the  earth. 
The  human  race  can  never  cume  under  the  rule 
of  the  Prince  of  peace,  until  each  individual 
submits  himself  to  the  law  of  love,  and  is  at 
peace  in  his  own  household.  It  is  in  vain  that 
peace  societies  labor  to  prevent  war  by  appeals 
to  kings  and  governments,  while  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  full  of  selfishness,  and  of  desire 
to  possess  that  which  belongs  to  others. 

The  only  mode  by  which  peace  societies  can 
advance  their  cause  is  by  raising  the  morality 
of  the  people.  Two  nations  wishing  to  be  j  ust 
can  never  go  to  war ;  and  civil  wars  are  im- 
possible among  a  people  that  have  justice  in 
their  hearts.  Each  one  of  us  can  convert  his 
own  soul  to  the  gospel  of  peace ;  and,  having 
done  this,  his  life  will  be  the  best  sermon  he 
can  preach  to  persuade  others  to  believe  the 
same  gospel. 
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In  the  etroggles  that  we  carry  on  io  oar  own 
hearts^  we  cannot  oonqner  oar  enemies,  and 
come  into  a  state  of  peace  with  oarselves,  nntil 
we  become  hnmbie  and  willing  to  giye  ap  that 
which  is  wrong  within  as,  and  to  yield  to  that 
which  18  right.  Sometimes,  after  severe  inter- 
nal straggle,  we  make  a  false  peace  with  oar- 
flelves  by  covering  over  and  hiding  oar  sins,  so 
thai  the  world  cannot  see  them ;  and,  conDpro- 
mising  with  what  we  know  to  be  wrong,  we 
hold  tast  the  sin  as  firmly  as  before,  perhaps 
in  a  modified  form,  bat  still  in  reality  the  same. 

So  nations  often  make  false  peace  with  each 
other,  resorting  to  subterfuges  and  compromises, 
in  order  to  escape  the  miseries  of  war ;  but  still 
holding  fast  to  evil  in  such  wise,  that  the  spirit 
of  war,  if  not  war  itself,  is  sure  to  rise  again  out 
of  the  dregs  of  the  old  trooble. 

In  the  civil  war  now  going  on  in  oar  own 
coantry,  we  ahall  probably  abolish  the  sin  of 
slavery  which  has  occasioned  it ;  bat,  unless  we 
abolish,  also,  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  negro,  which  makes  as  unwilling  to  give 
him  the  rights  of  a  citisen,  oar  work  will  be  but 
half  done. 

The  North  has  joined  hands  with  the  South 
in  prolonging  this  terrible  wrong;  aod  a  large 
portion  of  the  North  shows  the  spirit  of  the 
slaveholder  in  the  efforts  it  makes  to  prevent 
the  immigration  of  the  negro,  or  to  avoid  giving 
him  the  rights  of  a  man  if  he  is  allowed  to  come 
within  its  borders.  We  can  never  expiate  our 
sin  against  the  slave  until  we  do  what  lies  with- 
in oar  power  to  make  him  a  competent  citizen 
of  a  free  coantry. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  society  can  ever  exist 
without  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  society  in  which  the  rich 
and  the  poor  will  not  have  many  points  of  an- 
tagonism ;  but,  the  more  Christianised  any  so- 
ciety becomes,  the  less  of  this  antagonism  there 
will  be.  If  a  society  could  be  formed  on  earth 
of  individuals  who  were  true  Christians,  each 
at  peace  in  the  household  of  his  o^n  heart, 
then  all  antagonism  between  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  wise  and  simple,  would  cease ; 
then  would  be  seen  that  which  has  never  yet 
been  on  earth, — a  nation  at  peace  with  itself. 
Could  the  earth  be  peopled  by  nations  such  sa 
these,  war  would  cease,  and  the  Prince  of  peace 
would  reign  supreme. 

We  have  little  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
state  of  the  world  can  ever  exist;  but  this  should 
be  the  model  kept  within  our  hearts  by  which 
to  form  our  own  characters. 

If  we  lower  our  standard  of  excellence  to 
what  we  think  we  can  actually  attain,  there  is 
danger,  that,  when  we  have  attained  it,  we  shall 
stop,  contented  with  what  we  have  done.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  aim  at  the  highest  excel- 
lence we  can  conceive ;  so  fast  as  we  approach 
it,  our  mental  horiaon  will  widen,  and  open  out 


regions  still  beyond,  leading  as  onward  in  a 
progress  that  will  never  end. 
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We  give  place,  with  pleasure,  to  the  appeal 
which  follows. 

We  have  visited  the  Home,  and  were  grati- 
fied to  observe  the  comfortable  appearance  of 
the  inmfttes.  They  are  all  women  who  have 
struggled  hard  through  life,  and  by  honest  in- 
dustry maintained  themselves  reputably,  until 
age  and  inffrmities  no  longer  permitted  them  to 
do  so.  * 

We  hope  the  efforts  of  the  Managers  to  in- 
crease the  funds  of  the  Institution,  and  thus 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  excellent  charity, 
may  be  attended  with  success. 

APPEAL. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  basiness 
efforts  of  Friends  aud  others  it  is  hoped  will 
prompt  a  liberal  response  at  this  time  to  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm Colored  Persons,  340  South  Front  St. 

Honest  poverty  naturally  shrinks  from  a 
home  in  the  alms-house,  where  it  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  mingle  with  those  whose  previous 
course  of  life  may  not  have  been  commendable; 
and  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  like  condition, 
we  can  appreciate  the  need  of  an  Institution  for 
the  honest,  indnstrious  poor. 

The  Home  is  now  full,  whilst  many  appli- 
cants are  anxious  for  admittance.  An  oppor- 
tunitv  to  Durchase  a  more  commodious  house 
is  now  presented,  and  the  Managers  desire  to 
raise  funds  to  do  so  and  maintain  |;he  Institu- 
tion. Such  a  purchase  would  give  increased 
room  for  the  Women's  Department,  and  allow 
of  the  organization  of  one  for  aged  colored  men, 
which  want  of  room  and  means  has  hitherto 
prevented.  Contributions  thankfully  received 
by  the  Treasurer,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  111  S. 
Fourth  St.;  Dillwyn  Parrish,  President,  1017 
Cherry  St.;  Stephen  Smith,  Vice  President, 
1021  Looibard  St. ;  M.  Balderston,  Secretary, 
902  Spring  Garden  St.;  Prisoilla  H.  Henszey, 
509  Green  St.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of 
Management. 
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Married,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  20th  of  Ninth 
month,  1866,  under  the  care  of  the  Montblj  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  R.  Crosby  Fairlahb,  a 
member  of  Chester  Moothly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  Lt7« 
oasTiA  M.,  eldest  daoghter  of  the  late  Josiab  Bond. 

,  on  Fonrth-dajr  evening,  the  26th  of  Ninth 

month,  1866,  under  the  care  of  the  same  Monthly  . 
Meeting;  of  which  the  parties  are  both  members, 
JoBN  C.  Hancock  to  Carolinb  D.,  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  B.  and  Sarah  B.  Conrow. 
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DiKO»  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  mooth,  1866,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  borne  with  traly  Christian  forti- 
tade,  Hanvar  W.  Askbw,  reltci  of  the  late  Peter 
Askew,  of  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  In  the  73d  .year  of  her  age. 

— ,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, FiERiB  Prioi,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  afpe. 

,  on  Third-daj,  the  25th  of  Ninth  month,  1866, 
William  P.,  son  of  Isaac  T.  and  Sarah  P.  Bedford, 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 


HOMELESS  BOYS  OF   LONDON. 

We  find  in  the  Christian  Work  ao  account 
of  a  meeting  of  some  two  hundred  of  these  boys 
in  ^<  St.  Giles's  Refuge  for  Destitute  Boys/' 
LiondoD,  where  a  supper  was  given  to  them. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  more  particularly 
to  gain  information  as  to  their  modes  of  life, 
and  to  devise  methods  of  reclaiming  them  from 
their  Ticious  habits.  Their  tfges  yaried  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years,  and  they  were  collected 
from  the  various  workhouses  of  London.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  visitors  present.  Con- 
Bpioaous  among  these,  both  from  rank  and  stat- 
nre,  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  made  a 
Bpeech  to  them,  eliciting  by  his  good  humor 
and  oonversational  power  much  of  interest  from 
their  history  and  general  character.  Mr.  Han- 
bury,  M.  P.,  was  also  present  and  addressed 
the  meeting. 

*'  On  engaging  in  conversation  with  the  boys, 
it  was  found  they  were  no  ways  loth  to  answer 
any  questions  that  might  be  put     Their  replies 
presented  but  little  variety — a  life  of  hardship, 
safferittg,  and  homelessness,  being  the  lot  of  all. 
Some  had  lost  either  father  or  mother,  and  some 
both  parents ;  some  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  parental 
rale,  their  first  associations  being  linked  with 
strangers,  and  with  the  workhouse,  or  with  less 
friendly  abodes ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
they  had  parents,  it  was  but  too  evident  from 
their  replies  that  the  word  was  a  misnomer. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  clever,  intelligent 
fellows,  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  by  the 
daily  struggle  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
wage  in  the  battle  of  life.     The  oountenances 
of  some  were  wan  and  sickly,  and  their  delicate 
and  attenuated  frames  painfully  told  bow  unfit 
they  were  to  combat  with  their  trying  and  hap- 
less lot ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ap- 
pearance of  rude  health,  resulting  from  expos- 
ure to  atmospheric  influences,  predominated. 
Even  here,  however,  a  little  closer  examination 
made  it  apparent  that,  despite  the  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  the  strong  build,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease had  begun  to  be  developed,  and  that  they 
eould  not  count  upon  the  lengthened  days  which 
wou*d  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  have  been  the 
heritage  of  the  sturdy  beggar  of  a  bygone  age. 
In  one  particular  they  had  all  a  great  family 
resemblance — their  unkempt  appearance.      In 

that  assemblage  of  wild  outcasts  not  ahead  but  I  going  too  much  into  detail,  I  may  just  mention 
was  shaggy  in  the  extreme.    In  some  instances '  that  one  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Boys' 


the  hair  stood  erect  and  tangled  in  hopeless 
oonfusion,  imparting  to  the  possessor  a  weird« 
like  aspect  and  individuality  of  expression  that 
would  give  animation  to  the  canvass  itself. 

'*  As  for  the  costume,  there  was  here  variety 
indescribable;  but  a  *  looped  and  windowed  rag- 
gedness,'  painful  to  the  beholder,  might  be  said 
to  be  the  garb  of  all.     Attempts  had  evidently 
been  made  in  a  few  cases  to  brush  up  the  person 
for  appearance  sake ;   but,  to  use  an  American 
phrase,  it  was  '  no  go.'     No  one  could  lock 
upon  that  assemblage  of  wild  city  Arabs  with« 
out  invoking  a  blessing  on  the  founders  and 
promoters  of  ragged  schools  and  of  homes  for 
the  destitute.      They  were  truly,  without  ex- 
ception, of  the  class  which  Dr.  Chalmers,  on 
one  occasion,  expressively  denominated  '  tatter- 
wallops;  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  me- 
tropolis has  ten  thousand  of  such  boys  roaming 
its  streets,  in  all  the  freedom  and  lieentio%soes3 
of  the  worst  savageism,  the  Christian  and  well 
wisher  of  his  country  and  race  will  at  once  per* 
ceive  the  necessity  of  vigorous  steps  being  adopt- 
ed in  some  way  to  provide  for  and,  if  possi- 
ble, reclaim  them.     Another  topic  of  inquiry 
of  the  boys  was  where  they  had  slept  the  previ- 
ous night ;  and  in  only  two  oases,  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  did  they  state  that  they  had  done 
so  at  home.     Several  had  passed  the  night  in 
lofts  ;   others  in  yards,  or  under  carts ;   others 
under  the   piazzas   of  Co  vent  Garden   Thea- 
atre,  or  under  railway  arches ;  one  under  Blaok-^ 
friars  bridge ;    another  in  the  shutter  box  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  another  in  an  unfin- 
ished sewer.     The  majority  had  obtained  shel- 
ter in  the  workhouse,  and  a  few  in  lodgings,  for 
the  latter,  paying,  of  course,  out  of  their  daily 
earnings." 

f        TBI   RirUGI  VOR   DSSTITUTB   BOTB. 

After  the  supper,  which  consisted  of  half  a 
pound  of  excellent  cold  roast  beef  for  each  boy, 
along  with  an  abundant  supply  of  bread,  a  pint 
of  coffee,  and  the  favorite  English  dish,  plum 
pudding,  speeches  were  made ;  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the 
Boys'  Befuge,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  St. 
Giles  Institution  : 

«*This  Befuge  or  Home  for  destitute  boys 
and  girls  was  established  in  the  year  1852. 
From  that  period  down  to  the  year  1864,  661 
boys  and  504  girls  have  been  admitted.  Dar- 
ing that  period  we  have  disposed  of  upwards  of 
600'  boys,  having  sent  them  into  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  emigrants,  or  placed  them  in 
different  situations.  During  the  year  1865,  we 
received  upwards  of  100  boys  into  this  house, 
and  these  have  to  be  added  to  the  100  and-odd 
boys  who  were  in  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  making  211  boys  who  received  the  bene- 
fits of  this  home  during  last  year.     Without 
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THE  REWARD  OF  C0URTE8T. 
A  TBOB  AOOODNT. 

A  few  years  Bince,  on  a  radiant  spring  after- 
noon, two  men,  who  from  their  conversation 
appeared  to  be  foreigners,  stopped  before  the 
gate  of  one  of  the  large  workshops  in  Philadel- 
phia for  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  engines. 
Entering  a  small  office,  the  older  of  the  two 
men  inquired  of  the  superintendent  in  attend- 
ance if  he  would  permit  him  to  inspect  the  works. 

'^  You  can  pass  in  and  look  about,  if  you 
please/'  said  the  Superintendent,  vexed  appar- 
ently in  being  interrupted  in  the  perusal  of  his 
newspaper.  He  scanned  the  two  strangers  more 
closely.  They  were  respectably  but  plainly  clad, 
and  evidently  made  no  pretensions  to  official 
dignity  of  any  kind. 

*'  Is  there  any  one  who  can  show  us  over  the 
establishment  hnd  explain  matters  to  usf" 
asked  Mr.  Wolf,  the  elder  of  the  two  strangers. 

''  You  must  pick  your  own  way,  gendemen/' 
replied  the  superintendent;  '^  we  are  all  too 
busy  to  attend  to  every  party  that  comes  along. 
I'll  thank  you  not  to  interrupt  the  workmen  by 
asking  questions." 

It  was  not  BO  much  the  matter  as  the  manner 
of  the  reply,  that  was  ofiFensive  to  Mr.  Wolf  and 
bis  companion.  It  was  spoken  with  a  certain 
official  assumption  of  superiority,  mingled  with 
contempt  for  the  visitors,  indicating  a  haughty 
and  selfish  temper  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

''  I  think  we  will  not  trouble  you,"  aeid  Mr. 
Wolf,  bowing,  and^  taking  his  companion's  arm^ 
they  passed  out 

*'  If  there  is  anything  I  dislike,  it  is  incivili- 
ty," said  Mr.  Wolf,  when  they  were  in  the  street. 
'*  I  do  not  blame  the  man  for  not  wishing  to 
show  us  over  his  establishment;  he  is  no  doubt 
annoyed  and  interrupted  by  many  heedless 
visitors,  but  he  might  have  dismissed  us  with 
courtesy.  He  might  have  sent  us  away  better 
content  with  a  gracious  refusal  than  with  an 
ungracious  consent." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  other  stranger,  «  we 
shall  be  treated  better  here ;"  and  they  stopped 
before  another  workshop  of  a  similar  kind. 
They  were  received  by  a  brisk  little  man,  the 
head  clerk  apparently,  who,  in  reply  to  their  re- 
quest to  be  shown  over  the  esublishment, 
answered,  <*  0,  yes  I  come  with  me,  gentlemen. 
This  way."  So  saying  he  hurried  them  along 
the  area  strewed  with  iron,  brass,  broken  and 
rusty  heels  of  iron,  fragments  of  old  boilers  and 
cylinders,  into  the  principal  workshop. 

Here,  without  stopping  to  explain  any  one 
thing,  he  led  the  strangers  along  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  they  passed  where  the  work- 
men were  riveting  the  external  casing  of  a  boiler, 
the  clerk  looked  at  his  watch,  tapped  his  foot 
against  an  iron  tube  and  showed  other  signs  of 
impatience;  whereupon  Mr.  Wolf  remarked : 


<'  We  will  not  detain  you  any  longer  air,"  and 
with  bis  friend  took  leate. 

<<  This  man  is  an  improvement  on  the  other/' 
said  Mr.  Wolf,  "  but  all  the  civility  he  has  is 
on  the  snrface ;  it  does  not  come  from  the  heart. 
We  must  look  farther/' 

The  strangers  walked  on  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  silence,  when  one  of  them  pointed  to  an 
humble  sign,  with  a  picture  of  a  locomotive 
engine  with  a  train  of  cars  underneath.  It 
overtopped  a  small  building  not  more  than  ten 
feet  in  height,  communicating  with  a  yard  and 
workshop.  <<  Look,"  said  the  observer, ''  hero 
is  a  machinist  whose  q^me  is  not  on  our  list" 

'^  Probably  it  was  thought  too  small  a  con- 
cern for  our  purpose,"  said  his  companion. 

*'  Nevertheless,  let  us  try,"  said  Mr.  Wolf. 

They  entered  and  found  at  the  desk  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  whose  somewhat  grimy  aspect 
and  apron  around  his  waist,  showed  that  he  di- 
vided his  labors  between  the  workshop  and 
counting  room. 

**  We  want  to  look  over  your  works,  if  yon 
have  no  objection,"  said  Mr.  Wolf. 

^^  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  show  yon 
all  that  is  to  be  seen,"  said  the  mechanic  with 
a  pleased  alacrity,  ringing  a. bell,  telling  the  boy 
who  entered  to  take  charge  of  the  office. 

He  then  led  the  way,  and  explained  to  the 
strangers  the  whole  process  of  constructing  a 
locomotive  engine.  He  showed  them  how  the 
various  parts  of  the  machinery  were  manufac- 
tured and  patiently  answered  all  their  questions. 
He  told  them  of  an  improved  mode  of  tubing 
btailers,  by  which  the  power  of  generating  steam 
was  increased,  and  showed  with  what  care  he 
provided  for  security  from  bursting. 

Two  hours  passed  rapidly  away.  The  stran- 
gers were  delighted  with  the  intelligence  dis- 
played by  the  mechanic,  and  with  his  frank, 
attentive  and  unsuspicious  manners. 

'*  Here  is  a  man  who  loves  his  profession  so 
well,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  explaining  its 
mysteries  to  all  who  can  understand  them,"  said 
Mr.  Wolf. 

<^  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  given  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,"  said  the  other  stranger. 

'^  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  have  enjoyed  yonr 
visit,"  said  the  mechanic,  ''and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  again." 

«  Perhaps  you  may  "  said  Mr.  Wolf,  and  the 
strangers  departed. 

Five  months  afterwards,  as  the  mechanic, 
whose  means  were  quite  limited,  sat  in  his  office 
meditating  how  hard  it  was  to  get  business  by 
the  side  of  such  large  establishments  as  were  his 
competitors,  the  two  strangers  entered.  He  gave 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  handed  chairs,  and  all 
sat  down. 

«  We  come,"  said  Mr.  Wolf,  "  with  a  propo- 
sition to  you  from  the  Emperor  of  Kusbia,  to 
visit  St.  Petersburg." 
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**  From  the  Emperor  ?    Impoesible !" 

**  Here  are  your  credentials/' 

<'Bnt,  gentlemen/'  said  the  now  agitated 
mechaoic,  <'  what  does  this  mean  f  How  ha?e 
I  earned  each  an  honor  t" 

**  Simply  by  your  fttraightforward  courtesy 
and  frankness,  combined  with  professional  in- 
telligence/' said  Mr.  Wolf.  '<  Because  we  were 
strangers  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat 
us  with  coldness  or  distrust.  Yon  saw  that  we 
were  already  interested  in  acquainting  ourselves 
with  your  works^  and  you  did  not  ask  us,  before 
exteoding  to  us  your  civilities^  what  letters  of 
introduction  we  brought.  You  measured  us  by 
the  spirit  we  showed,  an(^  not  by  the  dignities 
we  might  have  exhibited." 

The  mechanic  visited  St  Petersburg,  and 
soon  afterwards  removed  his  whole  establish- 
ment there.  He  had  imperial  orders  there  for 
as  many  locomotive  engines  as  he  could  con- 
struct. He  has  lately  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  is  still  receiving  large  returns  from 
his  Russian  workshop.  And  all  this  prosperity 
grew  oat  of  his  unselfish  civility  to  two  stran- 
gers, one  of  whom  was  the  secret  agent  oi  the 
Csar  of  BxtaoA.'^Exchange  Paper. 


■»- 


WAVS8. 

•  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  an  element  | 
like  water,  one  of  the  prime  priooiples  of  which 
is  that  it  always  tends  to  seek  a  level,  should  be 
so  liable  to  a^tation,  and  that,  when  in  large 
masses,  it  should  in  reality  so  seldom  be  at  rest. 
But  its  vexy  fluidity,  which  b  the  cause  of  its 
tendency  to  a  state  of  quietude,  is  also  the  reason 
for  its  almost  constant  agitation.  It  requfres 
but  a  breath  of  air  to  disturb  its  placidity  with 
ripples,  and  the  increase  of  the  brecOse,  especially 
where  there  is  a  large  area,  rolls  it  up  in  waves, 
until  the  surface  of  the  sea  becomes  alternate 
bills  and  valleys.  One  might  suppose  that  the 
wind  would  pass  smoothly  over  the  face  of  the 
waters  without  exciting  any  great  commotion, 
the  contrast  in  the  density  of  the  two  elements 
being  so  great ;  but  it  requires  only  a  few  mo- 
ments for  a  strong  wind  to  lash  the  ocean  into 
fury,  and  to  cause  its  waves  to  rise,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  mountain-high.  This  expression, 
however,  is  mere  hyperbole.  The  actual  height 
of  waves  is  far  below  the  ordinary  estimate. 
Easily  as  the  surfhce  of  water  is  disturbed  by 
the  wind,  and  raised  into  waves,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  certain  height  beyond  which  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  raised  by  any  ordinary  gales. 
This  height  is  seldom,  if  ever  more  than  ten 
feet,  which,  with  the  corresponding  depression 
between  the  waves,  would  make  the  elevation 
above  the  trough  of  the  sea  twenty  feet.  Most 
persons  who  have  been  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and 
who  have  carefully  watched  the  approach  of  the 
mighty  swells,  which,  as  they  are  coming  on, 
threaten  to  overwhelm  ^ven  the  largest  vessel; 


^ould  be  ready  to  assert  that  they  have  seen 
waves  at  least  &hy  or  sixty  feet  in  height ;  bat 
all  above  twenty,  or  at  the  utmost,  twenty  five 
feet,  is  in  the  imagination.  Of  course,  no  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  waves  can  be  made 
at  sea,  but  an  approximation  to  gauging  them  • 
has  often  been  reached,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  with  the  above  result. 
Where  a  wave  strikes  an  opposing  object,  as 
upon  a  bold  shore,  or  against  a  rock  or  light- 
house, the  water  is  dashed  up  to  a  far  greater 
height.  But  twenty  feet  may  be  set  down  as 
the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountain*  wave  that  is 
seen  at  sea,  the  assertions  of  young  and  old 
voyagers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  velocity  of  waves  is  a  far  more  curious 
and  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  Of 
course,  it  is  understood  by  all  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  matter,  that  the  water 
itself  does  not  move  forward  with  the  wave, 
even  when  it  attains   the  greatest   velocity. 

Only  the  form  of  the  wave  advances,  the 
wave  itself  seeming,  to  have  a  separate  ex- 
istence from  the  water,  and  holding  on  its 
course  with  tremendous  speed  and  power, 
while  the  particles  of  water  and  the  entire 
mass  of  the  fluid  simply  rise  and  sink,  being 
made  the  sport  of  one  wave  after  another,  aa 
the  succession  comes  on.  When  waves  come 
iu  from  the  deep  sea,  and  strike  upon  a  shoal, 
or  upon  a  shelving  shore,  they  then  make  pro- 
gress, not  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  only 
on  the  principle  of  the  water  seeking  its  own 
level.  The  velocity  of  the  waves  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  magnitude,  the  largest  proceeding 
at  double  the  rate  of  the  fleetest  steamships,  or 
about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  sea  have  often,  when  running 
before  the  wind,  watched  their  progress,  seeing 
one  after  another,  with  regular  intervals,  sweep* 
ing  by,  and  leaving  the  ship  far  behind. 

The  power  of  the  waves  is  tremendous,  and 
this  force  is  almost  a  mystery,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  just  stated,  that  it  is  only  the 
form  and  not  the  substance  which  moves.  Those 
who  have  felt  the  successive  blows  of  these 
mighty  trip-hammers  against  the  sides  or  bows 
of  a  ship,  when  the  ocean  has  been  violently 
agitated,  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  entire 
mass  of  water  has  not  been  hurled  with  im* 
mense  velocity  against  the  vessel.  And  when 
these  waves  come  rolling  in  upon  a  shallow 
bank,  their  force  is  greatly  increased,  so  that 
the  bulwarks  must  be  strong  indeed  that  can 
withstand  their  shocks. — New  York  Journal  of 
Comfoeroe.  ' 

I  mm   I 

Soeiety  would  gain  much  were  lis  members 

to  restrict  themselves  to  the  expression  only  of 

their  most  cheerful  feelings,  digesting  their  evil 

moods  in  silence,  just  aa  some  engines  are  made 

I  to  conaume  their  own  smo^e. 
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FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


THE   NATURAL   MATHEBf ATICIAN. 

Id  Homes  without  HaDds,  an  elegant  volume 
in  the  department  of  natural  history,  by  J.  G. 
Wood,  recently  published  by  the  Harpers,  the 
following  facts  are  stated  as  showing  that  the 
hive-bee  is  the  most  accurate  of  mathema- 
ticians : 

Many  years  ago,  Miraldi  being  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  lozenge-shaped  plates — of  the 
honey- comb — always  had  the  same  angles,  took 
the  trooble  to  measure  them,  and  found  that  in 
each  luzenge  the  large  angles  measured  109  de- 
grees, 28  minutes,  and  the  smaller  70  degrees, 
32  seconds — the  two  together  making  180  de- 
grees^*the  equivalent  of  two  right  angles.  He 
also  noted  the  fact  that  the  apex  of  the  three- 
sided  cup  was  formed  by  the  union  of  three  of 
the  great  angles. 

Some  time  after,  Reaumur,  thinking  that  this 
remarkable  uniformity  of  angle  might  have 
some  connection  with  the  wonderful  economy 
of  space  which  is  observable  in  the  bee- comb, 
bit  upon  a  very  ingenious  plan.  Without  men- 
tioning his  reasons  for  the  question,  he  asked 
Koonig,  the  mathematician,  to  make  the  follow- 
ing calculation  :  Given  a  hexagonal  vessel,  ter- 
minated by  three  lozenge  shaped  plates,  what 
are  the  angles  which  would  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  with  the  least  amount  of  mate- 
rial ? 

Koenig  made  his  calculations  almost  agreeing 
with  Miraldi,  and  Reaumur  concluded  that  the 
bee  had  very  nearly  solved  the  difficult  mathe- 
matical problem. 

Mathematicians  were  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult, and  for  a  long  time  the  calculations  were 
not  questioned.  However,  Maclurin,  the  well 
known  Scotch  mathematician,  was  not  satisfied 
with  even  so  slight  a  difference  between  the 
two  mathematicians.  He  wanted  precision, 
tried  the  whole  question  himself,  and  found 
Miraldi's  measurement  correct. 

Another  question  now  arose :  How  did  this 
discrepancy  occur?  How  could  so  excellent  a 
mathematician  as  Koenig  make  so  grave  a  mis- 
take ?  On  investigation  it  was  found  no  blame 
was  attached  to  Eoenig,  but  that  the  error  lay 
in  the  book  of  logarithms  which  he  used.  Thus 
a  mistake  in  a  mathematical  work  was  accident- 
ally discovered  by  measuring  the  angles  of  a 
bee- cell — a  mistake  sufficiently  great  to  have 
eaueed  the  loss  of  a  ship  whose  captain  -  hap- 
pened to  use  a  copy  of  the  same  logarithmic  ta- 
bles for  calculating  his  longitude. — Methodist. 

»  <■»  ■ 

THE  SKY  AN  INDICATOR  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

The  color  of  the  sky,  at  particular  times,  af- 
fords wondelrfolly  good  guidance.  Not  only  does 
a  rosy  sunset  presage  good  weather,  and  a  rud- 
dy sunrise  bad  weather,  but  there  are  other 
tints  which  speak  with  equal  clearness  and  ao* 
curacy.    A  bright  yellow  sky,  in  the  evening. 


indicates  wind;  a  pale  yellow,  wet;  a  neutral 
gray  color  constitutes  a  favorable  sign  in  the 
evening,  and  an  unfavorable  one  in  the  morning. 
The  clouds  are  again  full  of  meaning  in  them- 
selves. If  their  forms  are  soft,  undefined,  and 
full  feathery,  the  weather  will  be  fine;  if  their 
edges  are  hard,  sharp  and  definite,  it  will  be 
foul.  Generally  speaking,  any  deep,  unusual 
hues  betoken  wind  or  rain;  while  the  more 
quiet  and  delicate  tints  bespeak  fair  weather. 
These  are  simple  maxims,  and  yet  not  so  sim- 
ple but  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade  has 
thought  fit  to  publish  them  for  the  use  of  sea- 
faring men. — Scientific  American, 

From  th«  Soleatific  Amaiiiaa. 
THE  SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

Among  the  foreign  countries  engaged  in 
commerce  with  our  northwest  Pacific  States, 
there  is  none  that  is  establishing  with  them 
more  intimate  commercial  relations  than  the 
Sandwich  Inlands,  which  are  located  in  the 
North  Pacific,  in  latitude  20'',  about  2,100  milea 
southwest  from  San  Francisco,  and  directly  in 
the  track  of  vessels  bound  from  that  port  to 
China.  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  establishment 
of  a  line  of  monthly  steamers  across  the  Pacific, 
under  the  contract  to  perform  the  American 
Mail  service  between  Oalifornia  and  China^ 
touching  at  Honolulu  and  Japan,  both  in  going 
and  returning,  gives  increased  interest  to  the 
agricultural  progress  of  the  group.  Postmaster 
General  Dennison  has  officially  invited  tenders 
for  the  performance  of  this  important  mail  service; 
and  as  it  is  understood  that  parties  are  ready  to 
plaee  the  steamers  on  the  route  at  once,  it  is 
expected  the  line  will  be  in  operation  during 
the  next  year  at  the  farthest.  The  establishmeni 
of  a  steam  line  will  reduce  the  time  required  to 
make  the  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu from  fifteen  days  to  eight,  and  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  commerce  with  this  group, 
which  is  practically  an  American  colony,  as  a 
large  majority  of  the  foreign  population  are 
Americans.  We  propose,  in  two  or  three  brief 
articles,  to  notice  the  agricultural  progress  made 
there  during  the  past  few  years,  most  conspicu- 
ous among  which  has  been  the  cultivation  oi  su- 
gar cane  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  dates  back 
more  than  twenty- five  years ;  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  settlement  of  California,  and  the  con- 
sequent opening  of  a  near  and  permanent  mar- 
ket for  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  any  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  business.  Since  1850 
foreign  capital  has  been  slowly  becoming  inter- 
ested in  cane  culture  and  in  the  manufacttire  of 
sugar  and  molasses,  till  now  there  is  no  less 
than  twenty-five  plantations,  valued  at  over  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  capable  of  manufiskctnr- 
ing  twenty  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  annually, 
with  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  molasses. 
The  sngar  mills  «ie  generally  of  the  laigest 
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siie,  well  made  with  all  the  modern  improT6> 
meats,  sueh  as  steam  oUrifiers,  centrifugal  ma- 
ehines  and  other  late  inventions,  and  are  sur- 
passed by  no  other  sugar  mills  in  the  world. 
Thej  have  been  maoufaotured  mostly  in  Boston 
or  Scotland,  but  a  lar^  iron   foundry  is  now 
established  in  Honolulu  which  has  turned  out 
sooie  very  superior  mills,  though  smaller  than 
thos^e   imported  from  the  above-named  places. 
A  first  class  plantation  has  machinery  capable 
of  aianafaotaring  a  thousand  tuns  of  sugar  per 
annum,  and  several  of  them,  it  is,  thought,  will 
produce  that  quantity  this  year.     Suuh  a  plan- 
tation requires  about  150  laborers  and  workmen. 
The  latter  are  generally^  mechanics  from  the 
United   States,   England   or   Germany.      The 
field  laborers  are  wholly  natives  of  the  Islands, 
who,  when   well   managed    and    treated,  are 
ftnind  to  be  as  reliable  and  efficient  as  any  plan- 
tation laborers  in  other  sugar  countries.     In> 
deed,  some  assert  that  the  plantations  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are   conducted   with   fewer 
bands,  in  proportion  to  the  product,  than  in 
other  countries.     There  has  been  no  lack  of  la- 
borers thus  far,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  unemployed  men  living  without  any 
regular  means  of  support,  it  will  be  some  years 
before  any  great  scarpity  is  felt.     The  Island 
Government  has  wisely  taken  measures  to  pro- 
vide for  any  future  deficiency  that  may  arise, 
by   making  provision    for  the  emigration   of 
Asiatic  laborers  to  the  Islands,  whenever  any 
are  found  ready  to  migrate  thither  with  their 
families. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured  in  186  i 
wa<9  about  eleven  millions  of  pounds,  most  of 
which  found  a  ready  market  in  San  Francisco, 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  production  for  1865  will  be  fifteen 
millions  of  pounds,  and  that  the  annual  increase 
will  be  about  83  per  cent.  In  quality,  the 
Sandwich  Island  sugar  ranks  in  the  San  Fran- 
Cisco  market  equal  to  the  best  New  Orleans  or 
Cuba  for  consumption ;  and  for  refining  pur- 
poses it  is  far  superior  to  them,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  crystializing  or  graining  properties ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  preferred  to  the  best 
Manilla  or  China  sugar.  The  cost  of  its  manu- 
facture in  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  esti- 
mated at  four  cents  per  pound  ;  but  on  old-es- 
tablished plantations  it  probably  does  not  exceed 
three  and  a  half  cents — ^prices  which  enable  the 
planters  to  compete  successfully  with  Manilla^ 
India  or  China. 

The  climate  of  the  Islands  has  been  found  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cane, 
and  though  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed 
two  tuns  of  sugar  to  the  acre^  yet  as  high  as  five 
or  six  tutts'of  sugar  have  been  frequently  pro 
dnoed  from  a  single  aero.  There  is  a  lar^e  ex- 
tent of  cane  land  still  unoccupied.  The  island 
of  Hawaii  alon6|  it  is  estimated,  is  capable  of 


firoduoing  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  af  su- 
gar annually.  This  being  so,  there  is  a  prospect 
that  this  group  may,  before  many  years  have 
elapsed,  become  to  the  Pacific  coast  what  Cuba 
now  is  to  the  AtLintio  States.  For  its  develope- 
ment  this  business  must  rely  in  future  as  in  the 
past  on  fureign  capital  and  management ;  but 
with  a  stable  government,  and  with  permanent 
steam  communication  between  its  chief  ports 
and  our  Pacific  States,  its  progress  will  be  sure 
and  rapid.  M.  H.  W. 
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EXTEMPOEANEOUS   SURGEBT. 

Even  young  children  should  be  taught  how 
to  act  in  some  of  the  accidents  of  life  which  re- 
quire surgical  skill.  The  arteries  of  the  body 
carry  the  life's  blood  from  the  heart.  If  one 
of  these  is  ruptured  from  any  cause,  and  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  escape,  the  man  will  die  in 
a  few  minutes  sometimes,  when  with  the  aid  of 
a  stick  and  a  srri.Qg  or  handkerchief,  either  of 
which  are  almost  always  at  hand,  his  life  might 
be  saved.  If  the  severed  artery  is  in  the  leg  or 
arm,  and  there  is  no  string  at  hand,  tear  a 
strip  from  any  part  of  the  clothing,  tie  it  loose 
around  the  limb,  pass  the  stick  between  the 
skin  and  the  string,  and  twist  it  around  until 
the  bleeding  ceases.  If  a  vein  is  wounded  or 
cut,'^apply  the  dust  from  a  tea  canister  or  com- 
mon cobweb ;  or  even  without  these,  wrap  a 
strip  of  cotton  cloth  around  moderately  tight, 
and  then  another  piece  around  that;  if  the 
bleeding  does  not  cease,  let  cold  water  run  on 
the  wound  until  it  does,  or  until  a  physician  ar- 
rives. But  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  remember 
that  the  artery  sends  out  blood  by  spirts  and 
jets  and  of  a  bright  red  character.  If  the  blood 
flows  from  a  vein  it  flows  slowly  and  evenly, 
and  is  of  a  dark  red.  But  these  directions  will 
do  no  good  unless  it  is  specially  noted  that  if 
the  blood  comes  from  an  artery,  the  application 
of  the  string  must  be  made  above  the  wound, 
that  is,  between  the  wound  and  the  heart ;  if  a 
vein  has  been  wounded,  and  the  same  appliances 
are  needed,  they  must  be  mvide"^ below  the  wound, 
or  between  the  wound  and  the  extremeties. 

If  an  artery  is  cut  in  a  part  of  the  body  where 
a  string  cannot  be  applied,  hard  pressure  with 
the  thumb  at  a  spot  about  where  the  string 
would  have  been  applied  may  save  life. 

If  stung  or  bitten  by  insect,  snake  or  animal, 
apply  spirits  of  hartshorn  very  freely  with  a 
soft  rag,  because  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
alkalies,  and  familiar  to  most  persons.  The 
substance  which  causes  the  so-called  poison 
from  bites  or  stings,  is,  as  far  as  is  ascertained, 
generally  acid.  Hence  the  hartshorn  antago- 
nizes it  in  proportion  to  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  is  applied.  If  no  hartshorn  is  at  hand, 
pour  a  cup  of  hot  water  on  a  cup  of  cooking 
soda  or  saleratus,  or  even  the  a^hes  of  wojd 
just  taken  from  the  fire-flaoe,  tecause  these  are 
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ftU  strong  alkaliesi  and  hartsliorn  is  only  best 
beoawe  it  is  tbe  strongest.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sive eyidence  to  indnoe  the  belief  that  baroing 
or  catting  out  a  bite  has  ever  done  th^  slightest 
good.  The  proof  adduced  to  show  that  they 
nave  been  effectual  is  wholly  of  a  negative 
character,  and,  therefore,  not  decisive. — EaWi 
Journal  of  HtaUK, 

ITEMS. 

Tbe  difficufty  between  Italjr  and  Austria,  la  regard 
to  the  debt  of  Yeoetia,  is  nearij  at  ao  end,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  compromise  will  be  effected,  which 
will  result  in  a  lasting  peace. 

The  damages  by  the  recent  beavj  rains  in  Ohio  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  have  been 
repaired,  and  trains  are  running  as  usual. 

Uocb  interest  has  been  created  by  a  recent  discov- 
ery, in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  near  New  Or- 
leans, of  an  immense  bed  of  pure  rock  salt,  almost  as 
transparent  as  crystal,  which  lies  some  thirty  feet 
balow  the  surface.  Specimens  of  the  salt  have  been 
received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  most 
singular  fact  in  connection  with  this  valuable  de- 
posit has  been  tbe  discovery  of  the  remains  of  an 
elephant,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  super- 
incumbent earth,  beneath  which  have  been  found 
basket-work,  formed  of  reeds.  Photographic  repre- 
sentations of  this  ancient  hand- work  are  in  posses- 
sion of  tbe  Institute. — The  Moravian. 

The  Frsbdxih. — The  board  of  trustees  for  the 
freedmen's  school,  formed  in  Washington  City,  have 
succeeded  in  making  good  their  claim  to  a  prd'por- 
tion  of  the  public  school  money  of  the  city,  amount- 
ing to  $35,000  or  $10,000  per  annum.  They  have 
also  the  prospect  of  recovering  a  similar  proportion 
from  the  city  government,  due  the  board,  which  has 
been  withheld  for  a  numlser  of  years,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  white  schools. 

Tbe  Legislature  of  South  Garolina  has  passed  an 
act  securing  to  the  freedmen  the  right  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  give  evi- 
dence, to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  to  make  bills,  enjoy  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and 
private  property,  and  of  all  legal  remedies,  tbe  same 
as  whites.  It  further  provides  for  the  infliction  of 
the  same  punishment  for  the  same  offences  upon 
whites  and  blacks  alike,  and  repeals  all  laws  incon- 
sistent herewith,  excepting  tbe  law  declaring  mar- 
riages between  whites  and  blacks  illegal  and  void. 

Gen.  Howard  has  received  from  the  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  tbe  Stnte  of 
Florida  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  in 
that  State  during  the  Eighth  month.  He  reports 
that  there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  freedmen  both  by  the  courts  and  planters. 
Ex-army  officers,  who,  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
purchased  plantations  and  engaged  in  the  planting 
business,  are  reported  as  doing  well. 

The  prospect  of  a  fine  cotton  crop  is  very  promis- 
ing. The  cotton  worms  had  appeared,  bnt  the  bolls 
were  so  far  matured  that  but  little  damage  was  sus- 
tained. In  some  sections  of  the  State  tbe  corn  crop 
is  large ;  in  others,  small,  but  generally  larger  than 
for  years  past. 

The  Savings  and  Trust  Company  for  Freedmen  has 
now  nineteen  agencies  or  branches  In  thirteen  of  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Aggregate  of  deposits,  Seventh  mo.  1,    $616,802  54 
Payments  (co  depositors)  384,795  48 


Amount  remaining  on  deposit, 


$282,007-06 


A  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  has  Jast 
been  declared  on  snms  deposited  for  the  past  six 
months. 

Tfli  Mont  Cxnis  Tunviih — The  progress  of  the 
work  upon  the  great  tunnel  through  the  Alps  is  an- 
nounced to  be  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  about 
seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  very  nearly  three 
and  a  half  miles  are  cut,  the  engineers  ^stimatiag 
that  in  ten  years  from  now  the  tunnel  will  be  fin- 
ished. The  present  rate  of  expenditure  is  abont 
$1,200,000  a  year,  and  the  boring  machines,  which 
are  now  penetrating  very  hard  rock,  from  both  ends 
of  the  tunnel,  penetrate  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  a  da^  on  each  side.  The  hard  rocks  are 
obstacles  that  may  be  surmounted,  but  the  cholera 
among  tbe  workmen  is  said  to  seriously  retard  the 
labor. — Ltdgtr, 

FOB  SALE,  at  Offlee  of  Mend^  InteUlgenoer,  144  N.  B^rtath  St. 

At  Ojfiou  BltmaSL 

JonniAl  of  John  Comly $200  $SID 

**          JohnWoolman 100  190 

■<           Hugh  Judge 100  1  90 

DliclpUne  of  Fhiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting-.  ••        76  SO 

Friends' Mieeell»Dy,  11  T0l« 800  SSS 

Coburn'v  Keview 60  SS 

Worka  of  Imac  PttniDgton 500  SOS 

Convermtioae,  ic,  by  Tbot.  Story 1 00  1  SO 

Iliatory  of  Dt-laware  Ooanty .-••••     8  00  SOS 

Testameot— MftTOt's  Kditlon 100  14D 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilitoa 75  00 

ntasertation  on  Christian  Ministry 60  SO 

Law's  Address  to  tbe  aergy 40  50 

ETenfDgs  with  John  Woolman 60  OS 

The  Oondliator 20  SS 

The  CbiUren's  Friend 15  » 

PriscHla  CadwaUader 50  CO 

Ck>nTersation  on  the  Qneriee 80  40 

Sermon  by  Wm.  Dewsbury  (1688) «     6  S 

Child's  Book  of  NatttT«*S  parts 'S65  SOO 

Kay's  Reader  and  Deflner— 8  parts 65  100 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  1  SS 

IXeTOtional  Poetry,  Testimonies  ot  Truth.  Treasnry  «f  laelii 

Poetry-Cards,  BngraTed  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  &c.  Ae. 

Bimoa  OoMur. 

WANTED,  by  a  young  woman,— a  IMend,— a  situation  as  As^ 
sistant  Teacher,  or  would  take  rharge  of  a  prirate  school. 
920  4t     Address  Amistaht  TcAcnn,  Office  Friends'  lutelligeneer. 

APPLK  PARBR8,  Preserring  Kettles,  Bread  Slloers.  Gothea 
Sprinklers,  (for  Irouiog,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bltta,  Clutdi  Biace  ,  (nquin 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  TamiAir  k  Sbaw, 

029.  No.  835  (Eight  Thirty  Ftre)  Market  St.,  below  Mlntli. 

EATON  FEMALE  IN8TIT0TB.— A  Friends'  Boarding  Sehool, 
situated  on  the  Phila.  k  Bait  a  R.  K.  Next  Term  will 
commence  on  tbe  1st  of  Tenth  month  next.  For  Circulann  gil^ 
ing  ftill  InfiMtmation,  Inquire  of 

ETAJf  T.  SWATKi,  iVJneAMzI  ani  ProyriekT, 
8mo.  15, 1066— awa  at  p  106.      Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  ACADKMr.~The  next  term  of  this  In- 
stitution commences  0th  mo.  8d.,  1866.    Whole  number  of 
Supils  last  year,  107,'-60  boarders,  47  day  pupils.    Bend  fi»r  a 
atalogue.  J.  K.  Tatlor,  i  rincipaL 

84 lOtlOS. Coateaviile.  Cheater  Co^  Pa. 

BELLEVUM  FEMALE  INSTITOTB^The  1^11  and  Winter 
Term  of  this  healthfViUyand  beaatiftilly  located  BoAannro- 
SoROOL  Foa  Oiau  will  oomuienoe  10th  mo.  1st,  1668,  and  etosa 
4th  mo.  12, 1867.  For  further  information  apply  fbr  aCiroolar  la 

T2tt Attieboro*  P.  C,  Backs  county.  Pa. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS,  situated  oa 
the  Croeswicks  Road,  three  miles  fh>B  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  InsUtuticm  will  oomnienoa  oa 
tbe  19th  of  11th  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  $85. 
For  further  partieulart  address  UairaT  W.  Rimwat, 

4766  825t8867  pmoispain.  Croowidu  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

WM.  HKACOOK,  Qonef  al  Fnmiahing  Undertaker,  No.  IS  North 
Ninth  Street— A  general  assortment  of  ready  •made  Ooftai^ 
and  erery  requisite  for  Funerals  ftamlsbed. 

Being  ontrasted  with  the  ororaight  of  **  Fair  Bill'*  Jivtial 
Oroand,— >Funerals,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  tha 
ground,  will  be  promptly  attendod  to.  Sll.  ly.  w  a  t  m  p. 
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BELX0TI0N8  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN 

BARCLAY. 
(OontiDQed  from  page  488.) 

1816,  August  Sd.—O !  that  I  might  be  helped 
this  daj  to  do  tbe  will  of  the  Lord.  0  !  that  I 
might  be  streDgthened  with  inward  might,  pa- 
tiently yet  firmly  and  constantly  to  persevere  in 
what  is  right.  Though  assaulted  daily  by  the 
powerful  enemy,  yet  may  I  be  favored  with  un- 
wearied fortitude  to  watoh  and  pray,  that  he 
may  not  finally  overcome.  How  liable  are  we 
every  moment  of  each  day  of  our  lives  to  fall 
or  falter  in  our  steppings;  and  how  blessed  are 
they  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  6od  through 
faith  unto  salvation.  My  secret  constant  crav- 
ing is,  that  in  all  things  and  at  all  times,  I  may 
have  such  an  awe  and  fear  of  Him,  whom  all 
should  fear,  as  to  be  preserved  from  evil ;  and 
that  thus  walking  before  Him,  I  may  be  led 
into  the  way  of  peace. 

I  remember,  when  under  great  exercise  long 
eoDtinned  on  the  subject  of  business,  and  amidst 
many  thoughts  as  to  getting  a  livelihood  in  the 
world,  with  my  very  restrained  views  every 
way, — I  opened  a  book  in  great  fluctuation  and 
•ore  grief  of  mind,  as  it  lay  near  me,  craving 
that  I  might  be  secretly  informed  in  this  way, 
or  in  any  way  with  certainty,  as  to  the  line  of 
doty  prescribed  to  me  by  heavenly  wisdom ; 
when,  to  mv  astonishment,  I  found  immediately 
to  my  hand  this  passage  from  William  Penn's 
No  OrosM  No  CVotwi, — <*Whoever  thou  art  that 
wooldst  do  the  will  of  Ood  bat  faintest  in  thy 


desires  from  the  opposition  of  worldly  consider- 
ations,-*remember,  I  tell  thee  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  that  he  that  prefers  father  or  mother, 
sister  or  brother,  house,  &o.,  to  the  testimony  of 
the  light  of  Jesus  in  his  own  conscience,  shall 
be  rejected  of  Him  in  the  solemn  and  general 
inquest  upon  the  world,  "when  all  shall  be 
judged,  and  receive  according  ta4he  deeds  done, 
not  the  profession  made,  in  this  life.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus,  that '  if  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee,  thou  must  out  it  ofiT;  and  if  thy  right  eye 
offend  thee,  thou  must  pluck  it  out,'  (Matt. 
v.  29,  80 ;)  that  is,  if  the  most  dear,  the  most 
useful  and  tender  comforts  thou  enjoyeat,  stand 
in  thy  soul's  way,  and  interrupt  thy  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  Uod,  and  thv  conformity  to  his 
holy  will  revealed  in  thy  soul,  thou  artengagedi 
under  the  penalty  of  damnation,  to  part  with 
them."— Part  I.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  2l8t.  0  !  here 
was  a  revelation,  indeed,  to  me,  if  ever  there 
was  one ;  for,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  secret  Di- 
vine Power,  it  was  manifested  in  my  soul  in  the 
reading  of  this  passage ;  and  it  so  overcame  me 
in  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  my 
knees  were  bowed,  and  my  heart  was  contrited 
before  Him  at  that  favored  season,  and  tears 
fell  in  abundance. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  a  wonderful  Provi- 
dence all  along  about  me,  too  large  to  be  fnllji 
set  forth  in  order.     When  the  time  for  my  de- 
cision and  signing  of  the  articles  of  clerkship  ai^ 
I  rived,  whereby  i  was  to  serve  in  an  attorney's 
I  office  for  five  years,  with  every  prospect  thai  a 
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bandBoiDe  income  would  succeed  my  applioation 
to  tbia  line  of  bosinesB;  and  when  the  draft  of 
the  deed  was  aboat  to  be  sent  to  be  engrosaed, 
and  I  was  to  take  it  to  the  law- stationer's  for 
that  purpose; — borne  down  by  hidden  trials, 
my  earnest  fervent  petition  (in  a  secret  place, 
where  I  stepped  aside  to  pour  out  my  soul  unto 
Qod)  was,  that  if  the  Lord  was  my  guide  and 
my  leader,  he  would  make  a  way  even  now, 
when  there  appeared  none,  to  get  out  of  the 
predicament  in  which  I  was  so  closely  confined  ; 
and  speedily  that  day  I  was  taken  ill^  and 
obliged  to  see  a  physician,  who  ordered  me  to 
Southampton  as  soon  aa  I  oould  go,  which  was 
accordingly  effected  in  three  days.  I  have 
cause  to  remember  to  this  day,  bow  closely  the 
Mighty  Helper  was  about  my  bed  and  about  my 
path  at  that  time;  so  that  my  tenderness  of 
beart,  and  my  cries  and  tears  in  secret,  were 
often  remarkably  answered,  and  were  felt  even 
to  prevail  with  Ood.  My  song  also  was  unto 
him  in  the  night  season ;  and  living  praises 
would  ascend,  in  very  small  intervals  of  time, 
when  the  soul  had  a  few  seconds  only  to  turn 
-to  its  Comforter.  When  I  returoed  from 
Southampton  I  resumed  my  station  at  the  desk  ; 
but  my  eye  saw  clearly  that  that  place  was  not 
tny  lot,  though  I  did  not  even  then  think  of  giv- 
ing up  the  profession  altogether ;  but  that  was 
also  shown  me  in  due  season,  when  I  was  able 
to  bear  it.  So  that  there  is,  indeed,  ground  for 
me  yet  to  trust  and  not  be  afraid,  as  well  as  for 
others ;  seeing  that  there  is  One  who  can  make 
darkness  light,  and  crooked  things  straight,  and 
hard  things  easy. 

[He  finally  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the 
law  in  the  latter  end  of  this  year.] 

1816,  September, — What  inexhaustible  good- 
ness and  loving  kindness  has  the  Lord  in  store 
for  those  of  every  a^e,  class  and  description, 
who  strive  to  serve  him  in  sincerity  1  O  I  He 
sheds  at  times  his  refreshing  presence  and  pro- 
tection in  a  remarkable  manner  round  about  his 
poor  dependent  little  ones,  showering  down 
upon  them  the  redundant  dew  of  His  grace.  I 
have  thought,  indeed,  that  the  inward  con- 
sciousness of  His  approbation  attending  us  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  be  as  strong  and  evident 
as  we  could  desire.  It  has  been  graciously  al- 
lotted mc)  during  this  day  or  two,  to  experience 
such  a  degree  of  His  favor  attending  me,  and  to 
feel  such  a  measure  of  His  divine  blessing  shed 
upon  me,  that  I  can  scarcely  forbear,  in  this 
manner,  testifying  to  the  continuance  of  His 
care  for  His  creatures,  even  for  those  who  have 
widely  strayed  from  His  flock,  and  have  been 
long  waiidering  in  the  wilderness.  Yes,  O  yes ! 
— **  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still  /'—praised 
be  His  name  evermore  I 

1816,  September  19<A.— Though  I  wish  to  be 
the  last  to  find  fault  with  the  innocent  and  natu- 
lal  sprightliness  and  liveliness  of  youth,  yet  I 


cannot  but  excuse  myself  from  joining  in  with 
what  is  commonly  so' termed,  having  often  felt 
thereby  unsettled  in  mind,  and  indisposed  for 
reflection.  I  have  found  that  by  occasionally 
relaxing  in  the  discipline  of  watchfulness,  the 
inclination  to  laughter,  more  particularly,  gained 
much  ground  upon  me ;  and  there  has  been  no 
small  difficulty  in  rentraining  this  habit,  when 
much  induljced ;  so  that  it  strikes  me  to  be  i» 
snare.  Though  religion  does  not  make  a  mai^ 
gloomy,  yet  it  never  allows  him  to  be  off  his 
guard ;  no,  he  must  "  watch  and  pray,  lest  he 
enter  into  temptation," — taking  up  his  daily 
cross  to  all  frivolous  and  foolish  talking  and 
jesting,  besides  other  more  evident  and  open 
evils. 

To  W.  F. 

London,  October  lOtb,  1816. 
Dear  Friend  : — Whilst  taking  tip  my  peir 
to  address  you,  I  feel  very  desirous  not  to  incur 
the  sentence  denounced  in  Scripture,  against 
him  that  '^  trusted  in  man,  and  made  flesh  his 
arm,  and  whose  heart  departed  from  the  Lord,'' 
for  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,  in  whom  alone  is  ever* 
lasting  strength.  And  yet  a  saying  of  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  John,  when  brought  before  the 
Jewish  council,  has  often  been  comfortably  re- 
membered by  me,  after  much  unreserved  com- 
munication with  some  of  my  dear  friends,  and 
I  trust  I  may  safely  adopt  it  as  my  own  on  this 
occasion, — **  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  both  seen  and  heard."  How 
shall  I  then  be  silent  concerning  the  dealinga 
of  Infinite  Goodness,  or  how  shall  I  forbear  to 
testify  of  Him  who  <^delighteth  in  mercy;"  of 
whom  it  is  said,  and  has  been  experienced  by 
thousands,  as  well  as  by  myself, — '^  He  will 
subdue  our  iniquities,  and  will  cast  all  our  sins 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  Indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  say  thus,  and  much  more;  for  few 
suspect  the  depth  of  perdition  from  which  I 
have  been  rescued.  Awfully  appropriate  waa 
that  language  twice  repeated  in  the  little  com- 
pany I  sat  with,  at  our  friend's  house  at  S. — 
''Thou  wert  as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
burning."  I  earnestly  desire  that  what  follows 
may  not  equally  apply,-—''  yet  hast  thou  not 
returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord."  How 
strongly  have  I  been  encouraged,  my  dear 
friend,  to  believe  that  even  in  these  latter  times 
the  same  arm  of  everlasting  mercy  b  still  un- 
derneath, the  same  crook  of  loving  kindness  ia 
yet  conspicuously  stretched  out  to  reclaim  and 
to  restore.  Though  I  have  but  little  time  or 
i^aoe  to  spare,  yet  one  circumstance  attending 
my  former  course  of  life,  I  may  not  omit  to 
mention :— I  remember,  my  dear  friend,  (bear 
with  me  if  you  can,)  a  season  when  my  wicked* 
ness  had  arrived  at  such  a  complicated  and  ag* 
gravated  height,  as  to  threaten  (to  all  appear- 
ances and  all  probability)  inaviti^lj  inpending 
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eonaequenoes ;  and  these  so  eocompassed  me 
roand  on  every  ^ide,  that,  though  a  thorough 
tdept,  I  totally  despaired  of  escaping  that  which 
was  likely  to  follow.     At  this  eventful  crisis, 
when  my  wretchedness  was  more  than  I  can 
describe,  and  almost  more  than  I  could  bear, 
there  was  a  secret  but  fervent  desire  raised  in 
my  very  inmost  soul,  that  if  it  were  possible,  I 
might  be  delivered  from  this  anguish  of  mind 
and  dilemma  of  situation,  which   were  then 
owned  (by  me)  to  have  been  brought  on  by  my 
own  sinfulness,  and  much  less  tnan  was  de- 
served. There  was  also  something  like  a  covenant 
(on  my  part)  that  if  I  might  be  thus  rescued, 
no  bounds  should  be  placed  to  the  dedication  of 
my  future  life.     The  seifbel  was  as  striking  as 
the  fact  itself,— each  black  cloud  of  this  storm^ 
from  that  very  day  forward,  rolled  gradually 
away,  and,  in  asui^nsing^manner,  withdrew  and 
dissipated.    So  that  in  tr^ith  I  have  had,  and 
still  have  most  feelingly  to  adopt  a  language  as 
literally  end  remarkably  applicable  to  myself  as 
it  could,  perhaps,  have  been  to  him  that  used 
it, — *'  He  brought  me  up,  also,  out  of  the  hor- 
rible pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay ;"  and  I  think  I 
may  add,  it  is  equally  my  desire  and  belief,  that 
the  remainder  of  this  passage  may  and  will  be 
as  nearly  my  experience  : — '*  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."     Yes, 
my  dear  friend,  "  I  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many,'' 
amongst  those  who  knew  me  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  then  living  in  total  forge tful- 
ness,  or  rather  abandonment  of  Him,  who,  not- 
withstanding, did  not  utterly  abandon  me,  but, 
as  Fenelon  says,  "  who  followed  me  in  my  ways, 
which  were  those  of  sin ;  who  has  run  after  me, 
as  a  shepherd  in  search  of  his  strayed  sheep." 
So  that  I  cannot  be  silent  on  this  subject;  out 
am  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  in  all  my 
various  difficulties,  distresses  and  dangers,  the 
power  and  presence  of  One,  ''  who  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,"  has  been  with  me  and 
around  me,  bringjng.about  seeming  impossibili- 
ties, making  aVay  where  no  way  was,  and 
effecting  delivenmce  *'  with  a  mighty  hand|  and 
with  an  outstretched  arm." 

With  respect  to  that  share  of  affliction  which 
has  been  handed  to  mo  of  late,  I  can  truly  say, 
it  is  my  desire  that  others  in  their  various  trials, 
may  be  equallv  enabled  with  myself  to  discover 
and  acknowledge  in  them  the  hand  of  Him  who 
'<  18  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all 
His  works."  When  privations  are  permitted  to 
attend,  what  a  consolation,  my  dear  friend,  to 
find  a  Father  of  the  fatherless ;  when  about  to 
separate  froiQ  those  who  have,  from  childhood, 
shared  the  same  mixed  cup  of  joy  and  grief, 
what  a  favor  to  feel  that  wherever  scattered 
still  each  of  us  is  near  that  Fountain  to  which 
we  may  all  have  access ;  when  a  total  revolution 
in  our  outward  condition  takes  place,  when  lux* 
1^^  deUoaof ,  spleudor  and  vaaityi  together 


with  all  those  objeots  endeared  by  fond  reooUeo- 
tion,  are  to  be  relinquished,  how  sweet  to  know 
'<  it  is  the  Lord — ^let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good;"  and  in  taking  up  the  cross — the  daily, 
cross,  denying  ourselves,  and  following  our 
Leader  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
through  su£Ferings,  conflicts,  and  probation, — 
what  a  blessing  will  it  be  if  we  "  are  kept  by 
the  power  of  Ood  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion/' 

Your  sincere  friend,        J.  B. 

1816,  October  22<f.— The  farther*  I  advanoe 
in  my  course  along  this  valley  of  mist  and  ob- 
seurity,  the  more  evidently  am  I  permitted  to 
discover— the  more  frequently  am  I  oonstrained 
to  admire-— the  infinite  condescension  of  the 
Lord.  O I  how  sincerely  can  I  exclaim  with 
the  Psalmist,  ^'What  b  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thov 
visitest  him."  Fervent,  indeed,  have  been  my 
desires,  and  still  more  and  more  so,  as  the  visita* 
tions  of  condescending  meroy  have  been  renew* 
edly  extended— that  my  whole  heart  may  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  and  further  mani- 
festations  of  this  great  and  graoious  Guest  O ! 
may  there  be  in  my  inmost  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nations, as  well  as  over  my  words  and  outward 
demeanor,  such  a  oonstant  watehfulness  as  may 
evidence  a  holy  awe  and  fear  of  giving  Him 
offenoe,  or  oooasioning  a  separation  between 
Him  and  my  soul. 

O I  thon  who  seest  in  secret,  and  to  whom 
my  most  secret  petitions  are  thoroughly  knowoi 
and  known  to  asoend  even  daily  and  hourly,-— 
be  pleased,  in  thy  exceeding  great  compassion' 
and  wonted  meroy,  to  hand  me  a  little  help. 
Grant  that  I  may  be  made  willins  to  follow 
thee  whithersoever  thou  leadest,  and  to  become 
whatsoever  thou  wouldst  have  me  to  be. 


^tm 


Hannah  More  once  went  into  the  Aop  of  a 
carpet-weaver,  and  as  she  looked  upon  the  pro- 
duct of  his  industry,  she  said  that  she  oonld 
not  understand  the  pattern.  The  loose  and 
tangled  threads  seemed,  to  her,  oonf^ion  in-- 
stead  of  beauty.  The  weaver  told  her  it  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  patterns  ho  had 
ever  wrought,  at  which  she  wondered  greatly, 
till  he  added,  "  Madam,  you  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  side  I"  So  we  are  often  looking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  God's  ways,  but  fkith  teaohes  us 
to  trust  Him  where  we  cannot  see  Him ;  and 
in  proportion  as  we  do  so,  will  onr  way  open 
before  us,  onr  Itps  will  be  filled  with  songs  of 
gratitude,  and  we  will  .be  able  to  say  with  th« 
holy  Fletcher,  <<I  am  poor  in  nothing  bat 
thanks." 


Bead  not  books  alone,  but  men ;  snd|  above 
all,  read  thyself. 
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for  Friends'  Intentgeneer. 
"RBBUILD  THB  WASTB  PLAOEB." 

At  this  time,  when  a  concern  is  awakened  in 
many  minds  for  the  welfare  of  oar  religious 
Society,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  our  present  condition,  and  how 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  rise  again  to  the  truly 
enviable  position  occupied  by  our  fathers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  God's  prophet  has  plainly  set 
forth  the  principle  cause,  in  a  very  few  words, 
when  speaking  of  a  highly  favored  people  for- 
merly. Tbey  have  forsaken  the  Fountain  of 
Hying  waters,  and  have  hewn  out  for  themselves 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.  We  have  been 
acoQBtomed  to  consider  the  rise  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  as  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity^ 
—•that  oar  worthy  ancestors  were  led  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  out  of  a  lifeless,  ceremonial  re* 
ligion  into  a  more  spiritual  worship — and  that 
by  faithfulness  to  the  witness  for  God  in  their 
own  hearts,  they  became  a  prosperous  people, 
compelling  their  enemies  to  respect  them,  and 
the  government  under  which  they  lived  to  grant 
them  religious  privileges.  Being  faithful  to 
the  openings  of  Truth,  they  were  entrusted 
by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  with  great 
and  important  testimonies ;  and  as  they  were 
obedient  to  the  simple  requiring  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  they  were  blest  with  the  reward  of  peace, 
and  an  enlargement  in  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  everlasting  kingdom.  Thus  the  truly 
dedicated  children  of  every  age  have  been  per- 
mitted to  ascend  round  after  round  of  that  lad« 
der  whose  top  reaches  the  highest  mansion  of 
the  Father's  house ;  thus  one  duty  performed 
makes  way  for  another,  and  by  faithfulness  in 
the  little  our  hands  find  to  do,  we  become  rulers 
over  more.  All  real  advancement  in  the  inner 
life  is  the  result  of  individual  faithfnloess ;  the 
outgrowth  of  the  spiritual  seed  in  the  soul,  and 
the  growth  of  societies  and  communities,  de« 
pends  on  the  progress  of  individuals.  The 
world  was  not  made  in  a  day.  Seed  time  and 
liarvest  must  ever  reniiain  to  be  distinct  periods, 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  every 
fluoceeding  harvest  laden  with  golden  grain 
must  originate  with  the  germinating  seed.  So 
our  spiritual  condition  as  a  religious  people 
will  depend  altogether  on  the  seed  we  soW;  and 
the  heavenly  dews  that  descend  on  the  tender 

{>lants  from  the  exhaustless  Source  of  light  and 
ife.  No  mere  human  contrivance,  no  cold, 
calculating  policy,  can  ever  build  up  die  Church 
of  God,  nor  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth ;  yet  the  Christian's 
watchword  is  onward^  for  he  that  puts  his  hand 
to  the  gospel  plough  and  looks  back  is  not  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  No  place  Js  so 
high  above  earth  and  its  temptations  that  the 
(oil-worn  pilgrim  can  with  safety  take  up  his 
rest.  The  spirit  of  the  Great  Eternal  ever 
folniB  upward  and  onward,  and  aagel  voices 


from  the  abode  of  the  ransomed  cheer  the  weary 
traveller,  lest  he  faint  by  the  way.  Since  it 
was  the  Light  of  Christ  that  made  us  a  people, 
and  since,  so  long  as  we  were  faithful,  it  pleased 
God  to  build  us  up,  and  give  us  a  place  of  honor 
and  renown  among  the  people,  it  follows  as 
certain  as  effects  follow  causes,  that  our  decline 
as  a  religious  people  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
unfaithfulness,  and  turning  our  backs  tg  the 
Light  of  Christ,  suffering  the  little  seed  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  smothered  out  with  the  things 
of  the  world ;"  *'  For  if  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  We 
need  not  be  suprised  at  our  almost  deserted 
places  of  worship,  for  we  have  indeed  sown  to 
the  world  and  to  a  forma),  lifeless  religion  these 
many  years.  The  Scripture  prophecy  has  been 
verified,  and  we  have  aceor^ingly  reaped  an 
abundant  harvest.  May  we  not  rejoice  that, 
notwithstanding  our  high  profession  without 
correspondiog  fruits,  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  not  wholly  forsaken  us,  but  still 
continues,  in  his  infinite  regard,  to  pour  out  his 
spirit  upon  us  in  this  wilderness  state,  and  still 
invites  his  erring  children  back  to  the  heavenly 
mansion,  where  the  repentant  prodigal  will  ever 
find  '*  bread  enough  and  to  spare  "  Hence  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  nothing  short  of  the 
same  Divine  Power  that  enabled  the  faithful 
and  devoted  George  Fox  to  gather  this  people 
out  of  the  lifeless  ceremonial  religion  of  his 
time  can  ever  restore  us  again  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition. The  generation  that  longs  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  will  have,  as  of  old,  to  leave 
their  carcasses  in  the  wilderness.  Man  merely 
as  man  never  can  work  the  righteousness  of 
God.  He  giveth  not  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
bis  praise  to  images  of  man's  device.  Thou 
that  art  concerned  to  bojld  up  this  people, 
cease  from  thy  own  contrivings.  Lay  self  with 
all  his  imagined  greatness  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master.  Labor  to  restore  one  professed  disciple 
of  Fox  to  primitive  purity.  Remember  that  we 
must  all  begin  just  where  our  fathers  began, 
and  thit  acceptance  with  the  Most  High  des- 
cends not  by  inheritance,  but  thou  too  must 
know  the  immediate  birth — the  state  of  infancy 
and  youth,  before  the  strong  man  in  Christ 
Behold  the  giant  tree  of  the  forest !  It  grew 
not  in  a  di^ ;  but,  obedient  to  the  law  of  its 
being  and  of  the  elements,  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
mighty  tree  by  developing  one  tiny  leaf  afler 
another,  Be  thou  likewise  faithful  to  the  laws 
of  thy  spiritual  being,  and  light  will  yet  shine 
out  of  darkness,  beauty  will  rise  out  of  ashes 
and  life  out  of  the  dust,  and  the  dry  bones  of 
the  valley  will  yet  become  a  living  army,  going 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  in  the  nams 
of  the  Infinite  !l^ther. 

FuLTOir,  10th  mo.  2,  1866.  W.  H.  W. 


■»  II 


The  sureeffsot  of  obedience  to  the  still  small 
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▼oice  of  oar  DiviDe  Master  in  the  soul,  is  qaiet- 
nem,  tenderness,  humiliij,  sonadaeas  of  mind 
and  Bubstantlal  peace. 

THB  IRREPAEABLX  PAST. 

Time  ia  the  solemn  iDheritance  to  which 
every  man  who  is  born  is  heir — he  has  a  life -rent 
of  this  world — a  little  section  cut  oat  of  eter- 
nity and  given  ns  to  do  onr  work  in  ;  an  eternity 
before,  an  eterDity  behind ;  and  the  small 
stream  between  flowing  swiftly  from  the  one 
into  the  vast  bosom  of  the  other.  The  man  who 
has  felt  with  all  his  seal  the  significance  of 
time,  will  not  be  long  in  learoin/s:  every  lesson 
this  world  has  to  teach  him.  Have  you  ever 
felt  it  ?  Have  you  ever  realized  how  yoar  own 
little  streamlet  is  gliding  away,  and  bearing  you 
along  with  it  toward  that  awful  other  world, 
of  which  all  things  here  are  but  the  thin  sha- 
dows, down  into  that  eternity  toward  which  the 
eonfosed  Wreck  of  all  earthly  things  is  bound  ? 
Let  us  realise  that  till  sensation  of  time,  and 
the  infinite  meaning  which  is  wrapped  up  in  it, 
has  taken  possession  of  our  souls,  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  ever  feeling  strongly  that  it  is 
worse  than  madness  to  sleep  time  away.  Every 
day  in  this  world  has  its  work  ;  and  every  day 
as  it  rises  out  of  eternity,  keeps  putting  to  each 
of  us  the  question  afresh,  what  will  you  do 
before  to-day  has  sunk  into  eternity,  and  noth- 
ing rises  again  ?  And  now  what  have  we  to 
say  with  respect  to  this  solemn  thing — time  ? 
That  men  do  with  it  through  life  just  what  the 
apostle  did  f^r  one  precious  and  irreparable 
hour  of  it  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane;  they 
go  to  sleep. 

Have  you  ever  seen  those  marble  statues  in 
some  public  square  or  garden,  which  art  has  so 
finished  with  a  perennial  fountain  that  through 
the  lips  or  through  the  hands,  the  clear  water 
flows  in  a  perpetual  stream,  on,  on,  on  forever  j 
and  the  marble  stands  there — ^passive,  cold, 
making  no  effort  to  arrest  the  gliding  water  ? 
It  is  so  that  time  flows  through  the  hands  of 
men — swift,  never  pausing  till  it  has  run  itself 
out;  and  there  is  the  man  petrified  into  a  mar- 
ble sleep,  not  feeling  what  it  is  which  is  passing 
away  forever. 

It  is  so,  just  so,  that  the  destiny  of  nine  men 
out  of  t<>n  accomplishes  itself,  slipping  away 
from  them,  aimless,  useless,  till  it  is  too  late. 
And  we  are  asked,  with  all  the  solemn  thoughts 
which  crowd  around  an  approaching  eternity, 
what  has  been  our  life,  and  what  do  we  intend 
it  shall  be  ?  Yesterday,  last  week,  last  year — 
they  are  gone.  Yesterday,  for  example,  was 
such  a  day  as  never  was  before,  and  never  can 
be  again.  Out  of  darkness  and  eternity  it  was 
bom,  a  new,  fresh  day;  into  darkness  and 
eternity  it  sank  again  forever.  It  had  a  voice 
calling  tx>  us,  of  its  own.  Its  own  work,  its  own 
duties,  what  were  we  doing  yesterday  ?    Idling, 


whiliQgaway  the  time  in  idleness  and  luxurious 
literature — not  as  life's  relaxation,  but  as  life's 
business?  Thrilling  our  hearts  with  the  ex- 
citement of  life  f  continuing  now  to  spend  the 
day  most  pleasantly  ?  Was  that  our  duty  ? 
Sleep,  brethren,  all  that  is,  but  sleep.  And  now 
let  us  remember  this,  there  is  a  day  coming 
when  that  sleep  will  be  rudely  broken,  with  a 
shock ;  there  is  a  day  in  our  future  lives  when 
our  time  will  be  counted,  not  by  years,  nor  by 
months,  nor  yet  by  hours,  but  by  minutes — the 
day  when  unmistakable  symptoms  shall  announce 
that  the  messengers  of  Death  have  come  to  take 

U8. 

The  startling  moment  will  come  which  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  realize  now,  when  it  will  be 
felt  that  it  is  all  over  at  last — that  our  chances, 
our  trials  are  past.  The  moment  that  we  have 
tried  to  think  of,  shrunk  from,  put  away  from 
us,  here  it  is,  going,  too,  like  all  other  moments 
that  have  gone  before  it ;  and  then  with  eyes 
unsealed  at  last,  you  look  back  on  the  life  that 
has  gone  by.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it ; 
there  it  is,  a  sleep,  a  most  palpable  sleep,  self* 
indulged  unconsciousness  of  single  destinies, 
and  Ood,  and  Christ ;  asleep  when  Christ  was 
oalling  out  to  you  to  watch  with  Him  one  hour ; 
asleep  where  there  was  something  to  be  done ; 
a  sleep  broken,  it  may  be,  once  or  twice  by 
restless  dreams,  and  by  a  voice  of  truth  which 
would  make  itself  heard  at  times^  but  still  a 
sleep  which  was  only  rocked  into  deeper  still- 
ness by  interruptions.  And  now  from  the  un- 
done eternity,  the  boom  of  whose  waves  is  dis- 
tinctly audible  upon  your  soul,  there  comes  the 
serene  voice  again — a  solemn,  sad  voice — but 
no  longer  the  same  word  '*  watch  '^ — other  words 
altogether,  ''  you  may  go  to  sleep."  It  is  too 
late  to  wake ;  there  is  no  science  in  earth  or 
heaven  to  recall  time  that  has  once  fled. — F. 
W.  Sobertton, 

8CIKNGS  IS  A  SYSTEMATIC  EXPOSITION  OF 

OOD'S  LAWS. 

The  assumption  that  science  is  a  mere  human 
invention,  necessarily  opposed  to  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  Divine  t^uth,  is  happily  now  much 
less  prevalent  than  formerly,  and  is  so  far  from 
being  correct  that  the  very  reverse  mav  be 
truly  affirmed.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  science  is  nothing  else  than  a  systematic 
exposition  of  the  works  and  laws  of  Ood,  dis- 
coverable in  the  field  of  nature ;  and  if  we  re- 
flect for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  it  can  be 
nothing  else.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  thinks 
and  says  so  and  so,  does  not  make  that  exist 
which  has  no  existence  in  nature ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  law  or  object  has  a  real  ex- 
istence, man's  denial  or  neglect  of  it  does  not 
in  the  least  diminish  the  sphere  of  its  action, 
or  lighten  the  penalty  of  disregarding  it.  Thus, 
an  ardent  student  may  believe  that  excessive 
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Btady  and  want  of  sleep  are  not  hurtfal  to  him ; 
but  his  false  opinion  will  in  no  degree  prevent 
their  deleterious  action.  In  like  manner,  a 
person  may  believe  that  sitting  inactive  with 
cold  wet  feet  will  do  him  no  harm ;  but  sach 
belief  will  be  quite  unavailing  to  proteot  him 
itgainst  the  usual  conseqnences  of  snoh  be- 
haviour. It  is  God,  and  not  man,  who  has 
created  the  universe  and  established  the  rela^ 
tions  which  subsist  among  all  its  constituent 
parts,  animate  and  inanimate.  Every  phenome- 
non which  occurs  in  the  natural  world,  however 
striking  from  its  magnitude  and  extent^ — as  in 
the  case  of  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  the 
mdVements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, — or  how- 
ever incomprehensible  from  its  extreme  minute- 
ness, like  the  microscopic  animal culse,  has  been 
devised  by  His  wisdom  and  is  regulated  by  His 
laws.  Every  truth,  therefore,  which  science 
demonstrates,  and  every  principle  which  it  un- 
folds, are  traceable  to  God  as  their  author,  and, 
in  common  with  the  inferences  rightly  deduced 
from  them,  demand  our  respect  for  this  above 
■11  other  reasons,  and  carry  with  them  the 
sanction  of  the  Deity  himself.  Apart  from 
this,  indeed,  they  would  inspire  no  confidence 
in  their  stability,  and  could  present  no  claim  to 
our  obedience. — Dr.  Andrew  Combe, 


«»- 


FAMILY  TIES  THB  LIFE  OF  HATIOR S. 

Little  as  any  of  us  are  disposed  in  this  coun- 
try to  sympathize  with  Comte  in  his  philosophy, 
-  there  is  one  great  truth  which  he  has  made  the 
basis  of  all  politics  and  social  ideas,  and  into 
which  all  other  theories  must  flow,  and  by 
which  they  must  be  tested.  It  is  this :  that  the 
family  \%  the  social  unit ;  not  the  man  alone,  as 
the  head  of  the  family;  not  man  or  woman 
separately ;  not  the  children  as  the  hope  of  the 
i\iture,  but  the  man,  his  wife,  and  the  children 
of  their  union  form  the  social  unit.  For  the 
good  and  the  promotion  of  family  prosperitj, 
all  governments  and  other  powers  and  forces  of 
the  social  state  exist,  whether  political,  intel- 
lectual or  religious.  It  is  true  that  Comte  did 
not  first  discover  this.  It  formed  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  Abraham  and  the  whole  Jewish 
system.  The  Chinese  government,  the  best 
preserved  of  the  ancient  systems,  is  based  pro- 
fessedly on  this  principle,  and  now  seems  fall- 
ing into  decay  through  the  practical  neglect 
and  subversion  of  it.  The  most  ancient  of  the 
Yedas  were  written  at  a  period  of  Indian  histo- 
ry so  ancient  that  family  religion  and  worship 
were  the  highest  known,  and  before  temples  and 
caste  had  begun  to  grow. 

This  great  principle  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
true  social  relations ;  i.  e.,  that  they  all  are  val- 
uable exactly  in  proportion  as  they  promote  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  greatest  number 
of  families  side  by  side ;  a  republic  of  such, 
with  equal  protection  to  all  in  the  enjoyment  of 


their  rights  and  liberties.  All  the  right  of 
property  exists  for  the  family,  according  to  the 
views  of  some  of  the  profoundest  lawyers  and 
thinkers,  and  the  great  ends  of  government  may 
therefore  all  be  summed  up  in  the  protection 
of  all  the  persons  and  property  of  the  State. 
The  great  source  of  corruption  in  the  govera- 
mente  of  the  Old  World  is  that  some  inferior 
institution  has  become  idolized,  and  interferes 
with  the  protection  of  this  higher,  highest  law 
of  all  earthly  institutions.  In  Greece,  ancientlyi 
when  the  few  free  men  held  all  the  rest  as 
slaves,  and,  steeped  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
trampled  on  the  family  ties,  decay  followed. 
The  greatness  of  military  power,  riches  and  glo- 
ry, swallowed  up  everything  else  in  Rome,  fi- 
nally proved  fatal  to  family  ties  and  virtues,  and 
destroyed  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  feudalism  of  the  Dark  Ages  became  in- 
imical to  family  virtue  and  family  ties,  as  the 
condition  of  the  French  nobles  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  showed,  and  it  therefore  fell. 
In  England,  family  relations  have  been  better 
preserved  and  fostered  among  the  middle  clas- 
ses, and  they  have  flourished,  but  both  birth 
and  wealth  have  created  an  aristocracy  that 
enables  the  few  to  trample  on  the  family  ties  of 
the  lower  orders.  These  are  kept  by  low  wages 
so  poor  that  they  cannot  rise,  cannot  support  a 
family  in  many  of  the  farming  and  manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  the  laws  made  by  the  rich 
alone  favor  this  state  of  things ;  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  So  long  as  nations 
remain  free,  and  without  too  wide  distinctions 
between  rich  and  poor,  they  become  virtuous 
and  prosperous,  and  increase  rapidly.  But  the 
very  increase  of  riches,  concentrating  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  is  unfriendly  to  the  family  life 
of  the  many,  unless  the  dangers  are  foreseen 
and  provided  against  by  careful  training  and 
correct  public  opinion.  Jn  Europe,  troops  of 
servants  are  kept  in  celibacy  to  wait  upon  the 
rich,  unable  to  form  frimily  ties  of  their  own. 

This  sudden  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the 
greatest  danger  we  have  to  fear,  and  the  loss  of 
our  republican  simplicity  of  manners  and  purity 
of  morals.  In  cities,  wealth  becomes  concen- 
trated in  larger  fortunes,  and  the  separation  of 
the  extremes  of  society  increases.  In  just  that 
proportion  the  number  of  marriages  decrease. 
Business  life,  and  club  life,  and  political  life, 
and  the  life  of  pleasure,  overshadow  the  quieter 
happiness  of  the  family,  and  pervert  the  social 
life  of  the  people.  The  pleasures  that  can  be 
partaken  of  by  the  whole  family  together  are 
the  most  valuable,  and  those  that  cannot  be  thus 
enjoyed,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of  very  ques- 
tionable utility  or  morality. — Public  Ledger. 

'^He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city,'^  were  the  words  of  a 
king." 
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Iftom  the  AdTOttto  and  (hiardUa. 

BS6IONATI0N. 

<<  Why  should  we  donht  a  Pather's  loTe, 
So  eonsUnt  and  so  kiad  ? 
To  His  unerring,  gracious  will, 
Be  ererj  wish  resigned." 

There  is,  perhaps,  do  ooe  prinoiple  or  element 
of  the  Christian  character  more  beaatiful,  or 
that  diffuses  a  sweeter  charm  aroand  its  pos- 
sessor, than  a  calm  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will — a  aniet,  patient  submission  to  the  decrees 
of  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events.  We  notice 
this  particularly  wheu  seen  in  connection  with 
some  great  calamity,  or  afflictive  dispensation 
of  Providence. 

To  suffer  a  long,  painful  sickness,  to  haVe 
maeh  sickness  in  our  families,  or  to  be  called  to 
give  up  our  dearest  friends,  and  lay  them  away 
in  the  cold,  silent  tomb,  are  among  the  greatest 
of  earth's  sorrows ;  and  when  one  is  brought 
to  pass  through  such  trials,  and  is  seen  to 
meet  them  calmly,  without  a  murmar,  though 
with  a  heart  wrung  with  anguish,  and  is  able 
to  say,  «  Thy  will,  0  God,  not  mine  be  done," 
truly,  such  an  one  manifests  a  spirit  of  true 
submission,  and  shows  without  doubt  a  firm 
faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  and  a  trust 
that  all  is  for  the  best. 

Bee  that  fond  mother,  watching  over  a  dar- 
ling child,  who  has  been  stricken  down  by 
disease.  See  how  earnestly  and  faithfully  she 
ministers  to  that  child ;  how  intense  her  anx- 
iety, as  day  after  day  and  night  after  night, 
refusing  to  take  rest  herself,  she  watches 
aver  and  cares  for  it  with  a  devotion  such  as 
only  a  mother  knows.  Looking  to  the  possibil* 
ity  that  it  may  be  taken  from  her,  she  tries  to 
think  that  in  such  an  event  she  would  be  will- 
ing to  cive  it  up. 

See  her  again,  when  the  trying  hour  comes; 
disease  having  done  its  work,  and  death  relieved 
the  little  one  from  all  suffering.  If  she  be  a 
true  Christian,  how  ready  she  is,  in  the  midst 
of  keenest  anguish,  to  say  that  *<  the  Lord  gave 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord/'  Although  she  may  not  now 
see  the  purpose  of  this  affliction,  yet  she  feels 
that  it  is  wisely  ordered,  and  will  be  understood 
some  time  in  the  future. 

But  there  are  other  times  and  other  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  called  to  exercise  this 
principle  of  resignation,  and  they  occur  to 
most  of  us  each  day  of  our  lives.  Those  petty 
trials  and  annoyances  which  are  constantly 
coming  up  in  our  pathway,  as  we  mingle  with 
the  busy,  bustling  world  of  mankind,  sometimes 
provoking  us,  then  thwarting  our  plans,  and 
preventing  our  realizing  the  expected  ends  of 
nicely- laid  schemes. 

These  troubles  arise  in  various  ways,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  severely  try  our  patience, 
to  ruffle  our  tempers,  and  to  make  us  fretful 


and  ill-humored  to  those  around  us.  To  bear 
these  perplexities  properly,  to  conduct  ourselves 
becomingly  among  men,  and  rightly  before 
God,  we  need  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  meekness 
and  exercise  strong  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  our  Creator. 

I  once  learned  from  a  child  this  lesson :  A 
little  girl  of  five  years  had  been  promised  that 
she  might  accompany  her  parents  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  see 
her  little  cousins.  Of  course,  she  was  elated 
with  the  idea,  and  for  days  previous  to  the  time 
set  to  go,  her  expectations  ran  high.  The 
anxiously  looked- for  morning  at  last  arrived, 
and  with  it  a  hard  rain-storm,  which,  ha8  it 
continued,  would  have  prevented  the  ride.  As 
she  awoke,  and  heard  the  patter  of  the  rain  on 
the  windows,  she  says, 

'<  Mamma,  I  am  glad  it  rains." 

A  little  surprised  at  this  expression  of  her 
little  daughter  under  the  circumstances,  the 
mother  asks, 

"  Why,  daughter,  are  you  glad  it  rains  ?" 

''  Because  God  thinks  best,"  replied  the  dear 
child,  and  not  a  murmur  of  regret  escaped  her 
lips.  The  rain  proved  to  be  a  smart  shower 
only,  and  soon  ceased,  so  that  the  intended 
journey  was  made  the  same  day. 

Now,  here  was  exhibited  simple  ftiith.  The 
child,  profiting  by  the  teachings  of  a  pious 
mother,  seemed  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  cir- 
cumstances which  many '  older  people  would 
naturally  have  taken  as  a  great  disappointment, 
to  say  the  least.  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
faith  and  trust  are  nowhere  to  be  found  more 
beautifully  illustrated  than  sometimes  in  young 
children. 

O,  that  we  had  more  simple,  childlike  futh 
— more  confidence  in  the  ability  and  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  to  order  all  things  for  our 
best  good !  We  make  calculations  large,  build 
castles  high,  and  lay  great  plans  for  future 
prosperity,  fame,  or  honor,  too  often  forgetting 
that  all  these  must  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  a  higher  power;  and  when,  with  one  breath 
of  that  power,  our  cherished  hopes  are  swept 
away,  our  aiiy  castles  demolished,  how  apt  to 
mourn,  and  think  our  trials  greater  than  we 
can  bear.  Alas,  for  poor  human  nature  ;  we 
could  hardly  bear  the  ills  of  our  life  with  a  be* 
coming  spirit,  did  we  not  receive  strength  from 
above. 

Be  we,  then,  ever  so  energetic  and  ambitioua 
to  achieve  great  things«-and  I  certainly  adp 
mire  both  energy  and  ambition  when  directed 
toward  worthy  objects — be  we  ever  so  strongly 
constituted  physically,  and  ever  so  highly 
favored,  and  surrounded  by  the  kindest  of 
friends,  and  by  the  choicest  of  the  good,  things 
of  earth,  we  must  remember  that  we  owe  all  te 
God,  and  He  can,  if  it  will  better  serve  Hie 
purpose,  ky  heavily  His  hand  upon  us,  take 
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from  us  health,  friends,  and  comforts,  aod  frus- 
trate all  our  bright  earthly  hopes  and  prospects. 
And  when,  in  His  infinite  fi^oodness,  He  sees  fit 
thus  to  disappoint  and  afflict  us,  maj  we  so 
have  grace  imparted  to  us  from  above,  that  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  exemplify  this  spirit  of 
resignation  in  all  its  beautj. 

J.  W.  G. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH   MONTH   13,  1866. 

m^^^mm  ■  ■       .1      ...  i» 

Fbiends  Trayelunq  in  the  Ministrt. 
— ^Bhebe  W.  Foulke  obtained  a  minute  from 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting  to  accompany  Ann 
A.  Townsend  in  the  visit  to  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  meetings  of  Nottingham  and 

Warrington  Quarters. 

« <■»  ■ 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  Mar- 
riages or  Deaths. 

Mabriso,  on  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  hj 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  J.  Niwpobt  Potts,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and 
Aucs  J.,  daughter  of  Samael  S.  GovmaD,  Sr.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

DiBD,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  Ninth  month, 
1966,  at  her  residence  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson 
Co.,  Ohio,  EuzABSTH  GairriTB,  widow  of  Evan  Grif- 
fith, formerly  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  92d  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  and  for  many  years  an  Elder  of 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Although  far  advanced  beyond  the  years  nsnally 
allotted  to  our  race,  her  mind  and  memory  were  re- 
markably preserved,  and  strength  afforded  to  descend 
the  pathway  of  time  In  calmness  and  serenity,  giving 
eridence  of  a  preparation  to  enter  the  mansions  of 
eiemal  rest  and  peace. 

— ,  at  his  residence,  in  Qaakertown,  Hunterdon 
Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  mohth,  1866,  in  the 
eeth  year  of  his  age,  WauAii  CLirrroN,  after  one 
week's  illness,  which  he  endured  with  entire  pa- 
tience and  resignation. 

He  expressed  that  he  "  saw  nothing  in  his  way," 
and  if  the  countenance  is  an  index  of  the  mind,  his 
gave  evidence  that  all  was  peace  within ;  and  the 
oonviction  is  sealed  upon  our  minds  that,  although 
suddenly  called  from  a  sphere  of  active  service,  he 
has  been  gathered  to  the  fold  of  eternal  rest.  His 
removal  is  a  great  loss  to  his  family,  ss  he  was  always 
eoncerned  to  administer  to  their  comfort.  He  was  a 
kind  husband  and  an  indulgent  father.  He  will  be 
much  missed  in  the  community  and  in  the  meeting  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  as  he  was  a  very  diligent 
attender,  rarely  being  absent  on  First-days  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  weelc.  He  was  both  Elder  and  Overseer 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Much  more  might  be 
said  of  his  worth  and  amiabiU^  of  character. 

NOTICE. 
There  is  a  small  meeting  of  Friends  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Market,  a  branch  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  This  is  situated  within  sight  of  Monrovia, 
OB  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  Frederick 
Co.,  Md.,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Baltimore  by  nfH" 
road,  though  not  more  than  thirty- eight  by  turnpike, 


which  runs  from  Baltimore  to  the  west  Immediately 
through  the  neighborhood,  thus  making  a  very  con- 
venient locality  in  regard  to  roads  and  the  facilities 
for  getting  produce  to  market.  Since  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  this  State,  many  desirable  farms  have 
been  offered  for  sale  by  former  slave  owners  and 
others;  and  although  many  of  them  show  the  efi^ects 
of  bad  cultivation,  an  incubus  carried  by  slavery, 
yet  the  land  in  this  portion  of  Maryland  is  natarally 
gopd  and  yields  well.  Friends  and  others  wishing 
to  purchase  homes  at  moderate  prices,  and  in  con- 
venient localities,  would  do  well  to  visit  New  Market 
and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  before  purchasing 
elsewhere.  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  is  bald 
alternately  here  aod  at  Pipe  Creek. 
Jfew  Market,  Md.j  8th  mo.  26,  1866.  J.  B. 
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For  Friends'  IntolUgsnoer. 

FEAOMSNTS  OF  BARK  FROM  CUB  OLUB. 

BO.  V. 

lOth  month. 

Quite  recently  we  have  been  walking  among 
the  ferns.  With  as,  it  is  an  annual  custom  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  these  beautiful 
ornaments  of  our  rooks  and  dells,  just  before 
October  oomes  and  rocks  them  to  sleep  on  the 
cold  earth.  And,  as  we  have  found  pleasure  in 
reading  the  curious  hieroglyphics  found,  at  this 
season,  cohering  their  matured  fronds — even 
more  pleasure  than  ever  before — we  now  venture 
to  make  a  simple  plea  for  their  thoughtful  study 
and  cultivation.  The  flowers  that  gave  such 
interest  to  our  summer  rambles  are  rapidly 
passing  away : 

''  The  Primrose  to  its  grave  has  gone, 
The  Hawthorn  flower  is  dead, 
The  Violet  by  the  mossy  stone 
Hath  lain  her  weary  head  f* 

but  the  happy  thoughts  left  with  us  as  a  legacy 

at  parting  will  make  a  banquet  rich  enough  to 

last  through  the  winter. 

Not  more  than  about  fifty  species  of  ferns 

will  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  eUy^ 

and  the  localities  chosen  by  each  one  are  as 

various  as  the  aspects  of  the  ferns  themselves. 

The  Polypodium  vulgare  anchors  its  creeping, 

clasping  rhizomes  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 

girdling  their  brotos  with  wreaths  of  evergreen, 

in  preference  to  crowning  their  tummtta.    Two 

other  species  of  Polypodium  cluster  their  cfe* 

ciduouB  fronds  in  the  rich  earth  and  deep  shade 

of  the  forest,  in  company  with  the  Maiden-hair 

fern.     The  Bracken  forms  by  itself  miniature 

thickets  on  sunny  hill-sides,  or  ferny  groves  in 

warm,  moist  meadows.     Such  a  grove  may  be 

seen  below  Swartbmore,  on  the  creek ;  as  thick 

and  tangled  as  was  the  "  Bracken  bush "  on 

''  Benledi's  living  side/'  which  Boderio  Dhu's 

whistle  garrisoned 

<*  At  once  with  f^U  five  hundred  men." 

The  Allosoros  thrusts  its  wiry  roots  into  the 
wrinkles  on  the  sun- burned  face  of  limeMtone 
rocks ;  the  Asplenium  trichomanes,  one  of  our 
loveliest  ferns,  plants  its  tiny  spores  in  the 
clefts  of  our  dry  gneiu  rocks,  and  its  black 
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stems  and  spreading,  gieen  losettes  are  very 
beaatifnl.  Year  after  jear^  since  our  boyhood, 
at  least,  that  rare  fern  in  this  locality,  the 
Aspleainm  piniftitifidam,1ias  thrown  its  jewelled 
seeds  from  the  rocka  in  South  Laurel  Hill,  over 
a  few  treasured  graves,  and  no  man  living 
knows  whence  it  came,  or  why  it  clusters  only 
among  the  rocks  of  that  populous  but  silent 
city.  Others  again,  like  Onoclea,  dip  their 
long  roots  into  the  stream,  and  rear  their  tall, 
broad  fronds  against  the  light,  making  pictures 
of  marvellous  beauty.  But  few  of  our  Ameri- 
can species  are  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of 
waterfalls. 

Ferns,  moreover,  have  strongly  marked  in- 
dividualities. The  Adders-tongue  fern  has  one 
veined,  rhomboidal  leaf  half  way  up  its  stem ; 
it  is  only  several  tnchrt  high.  Most  others 
have  pinnate  fronds,  and  some  are  as  tall  as  a 
man.  The  walking-fern  bends  its  little  leaf 
over  in  a  graceful  arch,  and  takes  root  from  the 
pointy  whence  it  starts  again  ready  for  another 
step.  The  LygoSium — that  most  charming  of 
all  our  ferns — is  a  delicate  climber;  its  frail 
stems  come  up  in  moist  thickets,  feeble  and 
helpless,  like  the  young  of  our  own  kind — ^they 
cannot  walk  like  some  others  of  their  species, 
neither  can  they  stand  alone.  After  a  little 
while  the  green  threads  lean  against  some 
stronger  stem,  around  which,  at  lengthy  they 
twine,  thus  reaching  up  into  the  light  Like 
everything  else  beautiful,  it  is  ever  green,  and  at 
Christmas,  it  palmate  leaves,  and  brown,  termi- 
nal and  fruit-laden  fronds  bang,  like  ringlets, 
from  the  bushes.  With  climbing  plants  we  have 
always  had  a  near  sympathy,  for  we  associate 
them  with  sentiments  of  affection  ;  but  the 
Lj^godium  touches  our  sensibilities  acutely  : 

*'  For  fo  yn  fling  oar  feelings  oat, 
The  tendrils  of  the  heart,  to  bear  us  up.'' 

But  the  ferns  have  other  charms  than  those 
of  locality,  or  of  individualities  of  general 
growth.  Let  us  bring  home  from  the  woods 
some  QjAture  fronds  and  learn  what  they  have 
to  say  to  us.  They  won't  ask  us  our  name,  nor 
how  much  money  we  have,  nor  whom  we  shall 
vote  for ;  but  they  will  pour  into  our  listening 
ears  one  endless  song  of  Him, 

'*  Who  dresses  Osmanda  in  stately  array ; 

The  Filmy-fern  covers  wiih  warm  leafy  shade ; 
The  Bristle- fern  frond  He  baptises  with  spray, 

For  o'er  all  creation  His  grace  is  displajed.'^ 

A  delicate  cuticle  is  spread  all  over  their  snr- 
£iee,  and,  at  intervals,  this  is  pierced  with  little 
windows  for  the  passage  of  air  and  gasses. 
But  the  exquisite  shape  of  these  windows ;  not 
like  the  stiff,  square  holes  we  build  in  our 
houses,  destitute  of  grace  and  the  power  to  give 
pleasure ;  but  charming,  Gothic  erypts,  set  in 
onrving,  graceful  lines.  We  are  told  that  the 
fern^  are  very  old ;  that  their  green  fronds 
wav^  oyer  the  earth  before  man  came  upon 


the  soene»  These  little  windows  then  are  the 
most  ancient  types  we  have,  and  it  is  very 
curious  to  note  their  strong  likeness  to  the 
Gothic  in  architecture }  that  at; Ip  which  pleases 
most  and  tires  never.  In  Dumblane  Abbey, 
Scotland,  there  is  a  little  window  looking 
towards  the  setting  sun.  The  guide  books  call 
it  peculiarly  beautiful;  and  Buskin  says  he 
knows  not  any  thing  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity 
and  so  beautiful.  Now,  if  we  could  figure  that 
window  on  this  page,  and  place  alongside  of 
it  the  structure  we  have  been  describing  in 
ferns,  they  would  be  precisely  alike. 

Botanists  eare  too  much  for  Botany,  and  not 
enough  often  for  the  simple  types  of  Divine 
architecture— pictures  of  Divine  thought,  whose 
outworkings  in  material  forms  give  lasting 
pleasure  to  the  soul,  and  load  us  on  to  pitch  our 
tent  each  day  nearer  home.  In  all  her  decora- 
tions nature  is  Gothic.  Notice  the  pinna  of 
the  ferns }  their  outlines  are  segments  of  curves 
meeting  at  angles,  their  fronds  droop  over  in 
Gt>thic  arches,  and  the  thin  veins  which  thread 
their  leaves  creep  out  from  their  stems  in 
charming  lines,  sections  of  circles,  each  one 
carrying  in  its  bosom  a  spiral  coil,  still  true  to 
the  type.  The  leaves  now  falling  in  the  forest 
— the  outlines  of  the  great  trees  themselves — 
the  sweeping  hills — ^summer's  gilded  clouds — 
the  birds  and  insects  of  the  air — the  fish— our- 
selves— are  all  cast  in  Gothic  moulds ;  and 
even  the  earth  herself  rolls  in  pride  her  Gothio 
form  around  the  sun.  All  this  is  not  accidental, 
but  marvellously  designed  to  increase  our  happi« 
ness  here;  and,  in  the  language  of  Oharfes 
Kingsley,  make  thus  <^  life,  death,  and  thai 
vast  forever,  one  grand,  sweet  song.'' 

On  the  ferns  we  have  been  examining  are 
little  round  spots,  arranged  in  rows  at  regular 
intervals.  Here  the  fruit  is  borne.  Let  us 
place  one  of  them  under  our  binocular  micro- 
scope, and  concentrate  upon  it  a  strong,  re- 
flected light  What  do  we  see  f  Motion,  form, 
and  sparkling  gem  like  brilliancy,  all  in  superla- 
tive condition.  Hundreds  of  little  caskets,  clear 
as  glass,  polished  as  dew-drops,  and  filled  with 
golden  grains,  each  one  a  thought  coming 
directly  firom  its  Maker,  are  carried  on  the  ends 
of  as  many  jointed  and  amber-colored  stemsy 
elastic,  and  coiled  up  at  first  in  Gordian  knots  ; 
but  while  we  look  in  itdmiratioui  each  fairy  cup 
rises  on  its  stem,  and  bursting,  suddenly  scatters 
its  golden  shower  around.  Like  a  spring,  the 
stem  now  flies  back  and  never  again  opens;  its 
function  has  been  performed  and  its  life  is 
ended.  Let  us  not  suppose,  however,  that  these 
delicate  organs — these  little  spots  of  primeval 
sunshine — are  left  all  naked  and  exposed* 
Between  their  infant  life  and  the  rough  world. 
Nature  has  interposed  little  shields ;  for  does 
she  not  guard  as  carefully  her  smallest  ohildrea 
as  she  does  her  greatest  ?  and  how  thoughtfully. 
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Bbe  has  oared  for  the  feme  I  la  some  speoies 
thoBe  shields  are  placed  like  ibiniatore  umbrel- 
Li8  over  each  frait  cluster ;  in  others,  a  little 
•cale  rises  up  pn  one  side  like  a  trap  door,  and 
the  seed  oases  are  snugly  tucked  beneath  it. 
Their  forms  are  Tery  various ;  their  function  is 
to  protect  the  essential  organs  of  the  ferns  in 
their  young  and  tender  state;  and  when  the 
litde  springs  become  strong  enongh  to  lift  up 
the  seed  cases,  so  that  the  spores  may  be  cast 
more  widely  around^  they,  too,  ofleu  wither 
away. 

We  have  asked  the  ferns  what  they  had  to 
say  to  us.  We  shall  woo  them  now  with  feel- 
ings of  liveliest  admiration ;  with  earnest 
though  patient  love ;  for  only  in  that  mood  can 
we  cooz  the  shy  wood  nymphs  to  whisper  their 
life  secrets. 

On  a  sheet  of  clean  white  pftper  we  will  place 
One  of  these  mature  fronds,  with  the  fruit  spots 
downwards.      After  it  has    reposed    in    this 
position  for  several  hours,  we  remove  it  care- 
fully, and  find  a  figure  of  the  fern  remaining  on 
the  paper.     This  figure  is  made  by  the  little 
seeds,  which  have  burst  from  their  cases  and 
fallen  on   the  paper.      Already  has  the  fern 
written  a  portion  of  its  history ;  but  how  tran- 
sient is   that  history.      A  slight  jar  of  the 
paper  will  destroy  the  likeness.     When  our 
leaves  fall,  and  autumn  comes  to  gather  our 
ripened  seeds  into  the  final  store-house,  will 
our  histories  be  written  more  permanently  than 
this?     We  will  gather  up  these  spores-— and 
there  are  millions  of  them — and  spread  them 
on  a  piece  of  smooth  sandstone  not  larger  than 
aar  hand.     Place  the  stone  in  a  Saucer,  and 
pour  water  in  until  it  rises  near  the  surface ; 
now  invert  a  tumbler  over  the  coming  harvest, 
and  set  all  in  a  window.     From  time  to  time 
examine  some  of  the  spores  under  the  micro- 
seope.     On  some  of  them  we  will  see  the  first 
viiible  act  of  germinative  life  manifested  as  a 
little  sack-like  protuberance  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  spore ;  this  gradually  is  prolonged  into 
a  little  rootlet,  which  goes  forth  in  quest  of 
food,  for  absorption  takes  place  through  it,  and 
the  spore  swells  till  it  bursts,  and  growth  takes 
place  from  its  surface  in  an  opposite  direction. 
This  new  growth  coqsists  of  a  series  of  cells 
filled  with  green  granules  arranged  in  a  line, 
like  the  conferva,  which  is  an  order  of  plants 
Buoh  lower  than  the  ferns.    After  a  time,  cell 
multiplication  takes  place  laterally  and  trans- 
versely, so  that  a  membrane  is  formed  in  all  its 
aepects,  resembling  a  liverwort,  another  order  of 
plants  lower  than  the  ferns  but  higher  than 
the  conferva.  This  membrane  is  called  the  pro- 
thallium,  and  should  be  well  studied  by  all 
who  would  know  the  ferns.     On  its  under  sur- 
face erow  little  rootlets,  which  supply  nutrition 


essential  parts  of  the  flowers  in  higher  plants. 
The  antheridia  first  appear  as  little  hemi^heri- 
cal  projections  from  the  surfiiCQ  of  the  prothal- 
lium,  filled  with  green  granules^  but  soon  a  free 
cell  is  observed  in  their  midst ;  this  enlarges, 
and  contains  within  it  secondary  cells,  with 
regular  outlines,  each  one  containing  a  coiled 
dp  filament.  As  the  antheridia  develop  in  size, 
they  become  separated  from  the  prothallium  by 
a  partition,  and  assume  the  condition  of  inde- 
pendent  organs.  They  now  burst  open,  thus 
giving  exit  to  the  secondary  cells,  which,  in 
turn,  mpture,  and  thus  permit  the  coiled  up 
filaments — the  antherozoids — to  swim  freely 
about  in  the  water,  impelled  by  four  or  more 
cilia  attached  to  one  end.  These  antherozoids 
seem  now  to  have  a  jolly  time  of  it,  for  they 
roam  about,  sowing  wild  oats,  or  doing  what- 
ever else  their  nature  demands.  Let  us  not 
loose  sight  of  them,  however,  for  they  will  swim 
back  again  upon  the  scene.  We,  too,  often  go 
astray,  but  the  hand  that  alloyed  us  to  wander 
can  conduct  us  to  return. 

The  archegonia,  less  numerous  than  the 
antheridia,  appear  also  as  little  elevations  from 
the  surface  of  the  prothallium,  built  up  of  large 
cells,  placed  four  in  a  series  over  each  other, 
and  around  a  minute  cavity,  like  ohimneySj 
slightly  open  at  the  top.  These  little  chimnejs 
lead  down  to  the  germ-cell,  which  nature  has 
wonderfully  prepared  at  the  bottom  of  each 
archegonium,  and  in  that  germ  cell,  protected 
thus  in  the  soft  bosom  of  its  nurse,  the  prothal- 
lium, she  has  also  deposited  the  embryonic 
vesicle.  Now,  those  antherozoids  which  swam 
off  so  gaily  at  the  bursting  of  the  antheridia, 
come  back  again,  and  penetrating  the  summits 


of  the  archegonia,  descend  these  Ifttle  chimneys, 
and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  germ-cells, 
penetrate  their  cavities  and  fertilize  the  em- 
bryonic vesicles  lying  within.  Now  com- 
mences the  first  cell  of  a  new  fern,  and  develop- 
ment progresses  at  the  expense  of  nutrition  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  prothallium.  The  infant 
fern  soon  bursts  forth  from  the  cavity  of  the 
dead  archegonium,  to  send  its  radicles  down  in 
quest  of  independent  nutrition,  and  its  fronds 
up  afler  the  glorious  light.  Wonderful  is  this 
history  of  the  ferns,  and  yet  its  parallel  ia  found 
in  every  little  cryptogamic  plant  that  springs 
from  the  damp  earth. 

In  reply  to  our  earnest  wooings,  the  ferns 
have  given  us  their  tenderest  secrete,  and  we 
will  now  ask  our  readers  to  join  with  us  in 
liveliest  admiration  of  their  marvellous  history. 
We  love  the  teachings  of  the  plants,  especially 
of  the  little  ones  among  them;  for,  as  the 
smallest  planets  are  kept  nearest  the  sun, 
and  little  children,  says  Richter,  seem  ever 
nearest  God,  so  do  these  little  plants,  as  they 


and  fix  it  in  position ;  and  also  the  antheridia  I  seem  to  cluster  nearest  the  great  fountain  of 
%nd  arohegonia,  the  true  representativefi  of  the  |lif€ 
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"  Have  each  a  roioa  that  slngeth  this  sweet  soog  of 
BODgs  tome: 
Thia  world  it  fall  of  beauty,  like  olh«r  worlda 

above, 
And  if  we  did  our  doty,  it  might  be  fall  of  love.'' 

J.  G.  Hunt. 

For  the  CUIdNB. 
9HS  TOOLS  or  ANIMALS. 
IT  WOBTHINGTOX  HOOKIB. 

Man  is  tbe  onlj  animal  that  makes  tools  to 
use.  Ood  has  given  him  a  mind  thai  oan  con- 
trive tools,  and  He  has  also  given  him  hands 
bj  which  he  can  use  them.  But  He  has  given 
no  sach  mind  to  other  animals,  and  therefore 
He  has  not  given  them  hands.  They  do  not 
know  enough  to  make  tools,  and  so  hands  are 
not  needed  by  them. 

Boty  ihongh  other  animals  do  not  make  toob, 
they  have  tools  which  they  use.  Ood  has  ^Ten 
them,  ready  made,  such  tools  as  they  need. 
Let  us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the  tools  that  we 
find  in  different  aninukls. 

Yon  see  a  man  in  the  stem  or  hinder  end  of 
a  small  boat.  He  is  soulling,  as  it  is  called. 
He  is  making  the  boat  go  by  working  the  oar 
to  the  one  side  and  the  other.  The  oar  is  the 
inatrament  or  tool  by  which  he  does  it.  Now 
i  fish  has  an  instmment  like  this,  by  which  he 
goes  through  the  water.  His  tail  is  like  the 
8cnlling*oer  that  man  has  contrived,  and  which 
he  uses  with  his  hands.  If  you  watch  a  fish  as 
he  goes  through  the  water,  you  will  find  that  he 
moves  it  to  one  side  and  the  other,  as  the  man 
does  his  oar;  and  while  he  goes  ahead  by 
means  of  his  tail,  he  uses  his  fins  mostly  as  bal- 
ancers, to  guide  his  motion.  He  moves  them 
rather  gently,  except  when  he  wants  to  change 
his  course  qaiokly.  When  he  is  moving  along 
fast,  and  wants  to  stop,  be  makes  his  fins  stand 
out  straight  on  each  side.  This  is  just  as  rowers 
in  a  boat  use  their  oars  when  they  want  to  stop 
the  boat 

You  see  a  man  drilling  a  hole  in  a  rock,  and 
you  hear  the  sound  of  the  tool  as  it  goes  dick, 
dick,  all  the  while.  The  woodpecker  has  a 
drill  that  works  in  the  same  way.  With  his 
bill,  he  drills  holes  in  the  trees,  and  you  hear 
the  sound  of  his  tool,  as  you  do  that  of  the  tool 
of  the  rock- blaster.  It  is  a  sort  of  knocking 
sound  repeated  many  times  very  ouickly. 

What  do  you  think  the  woodpecker  drills 
holes  for  ?  It  is  to  get  at  worms  and  insects 
which  he  eats.  These  are  in  the  bark  and 
wood  of  dead  trunks  and  branches  of  trees. 
Tbe  woodpecker  knows  this,  and  so  drills- to  find 
them.  He  does  not  drill  into  live  bark  and  wood, 
fi>r  he  knows  that  there  are  generally  no  worms 
nor  insects  there. 

But  the  woodpecker's  instrument  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  drill,  It  is  a  drill  with  an- 
other instrument  inride  of  it.  This  instrument  ts 
for  pulling  out  the  insect  or  worm  that  he  finds 


lin  drilling.  It  is  a  vety  long  straight  tongito, 
and  ends  in  a  bony  thorn.  This  is  armed 
with  sharp  teeth  pointing  backward,  like  the 
barbs  of  a  fish-hook.  Here,  then,  are  two  in- 
struments or  (oo)s  together.  And  the  way  the 
woodpecker  manages  them  is  this  :  while  he  is 
drilling,  the  two  parts  of  the  bill  are  closed  to- 
gether, making  a  good  wedge-pointed  drill,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  snug  case  for  the  insect* 
catcher.  As  soon  as  he  domes  to  an  insect  he 
opens  the  drill  and  pushes  the  barbed  end  of 
his  long  tongue  into  the  insect  and  draws  him 
into  his  mouth. 

As  tbe  woodpecker  has  to  strike  so  hard  in  drill- 
ing, the  bones  of  his  skull  are  made  very  heavy 
and  strong.  If  this  were  not  so,  his  drilling 
would  jar  his  brain  too  much;  and  another 
thing  is  to  be  observed  :  while  he  is  drilling  he 
needs  to  stand  very  firmly.  He  must  h^ld  ou 
tightly  to  the  tree,  or  he  will  slip  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  drill.  He  has  therefore  strong  claws 
to  bold  on  with. 

Some  animals  have  tools  to  dig  with.  The 
elephant  has  long,  strong  iusks.  These  he 
uses  to  dig  up  roots  of  different  kinds  from  the 
ground  to  eat.  The  hen  digs  in  a  small  way 
with  the  claws  of  her  leet,  to  find  grains  and 
other  kinds  of  food  that  happen  to  be  mingled 
with  the  earth.  The  pig  Cin  dig  with  Its  snout. 
It  does  not  have  much  use  for  this  when  shut 
up  in  its  pen ;  but  let  it  out,  and  see  bow  it 
will  root,  as  we  say.  It  docs  this  to  find  thin^ 
in  the  ground  that  it  cati  eat.  When  the  pig 
runs  wild,  it  roots  to  get  acorns  and  other 
things  that  become  mixed  up  with  the  earth. 

The  mole  has  a  similar  contrivance  to  work 
in  the  earth  with.  This  animal  also  has  heavy 
claws  with  which  it  plows  and  digs.  The  bones 
of  its  fore  paws  are  very  heavy  and  strong,  and 
are  worked  by  very  large  muscles.  The  claws 
ou  its  fingers  too  are  very  powerful.  Oreat 
execution  docs  tbe  mole  do  with  this  digging 
and  plowing  machine  in  making  his  tunnels 
and  galleries  in  tbe  ground. 

The  mole'd  habitation  is  a  singular  affair. 
It  consists  of  a  large  circular  room,  with  seve- 
ral large  galleries  and  passages.  He  makes  all 
this  in  this  way.  He  first  heaps  a  round  hill 
or  mound,  pressing  the  earth  to  make  it  re^ 
solid  and  firm ;  he  then  digs  out  his  round 
room,  where  he  lives,  and  the  passages.  The 
circular  room  has  a  deep  passage  out  from  it  at 
the  bottom,  which  opens  into  another  passage 
which  leads  out  into  the  open  air.  I  suppose 
the  use  of  these  passages  is  to  enable  the  mole 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  want  to 
catch  it. 

The  martaot,  or  woodchuck,  as  it  is  oommoh- 
ly  called,  is  a  great  digger.  He  digs  his  hole 
where  he  lives  in  this  way.  He  loosens  the 
dirt  with  his  fore  paws,  using  his  teeth  also 
when  the  earth  is  very  hard,  or  where  any  roots 
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happen  to  be  in  the  way.  He  pushea  back  the 
dirt  as  he  loosens  it.  When  he^ts  a  consider- 
able heap,  what  do  you  thick  he  does  with  it  7 
He  shovels  it  oat  with  his  hinder  feet^  for  they 
are  so  shaped  that  he  oan  use  them  as  shovels. 
They  have  a  strong  skin  between  the  toes,  so 
that  when  the  toes  are  spread  out,  the  feet  an- 
swer very  well  to  shovel  dirt  with. 

Beavers  are  very  singular  animals.  They  do 
not  live  aloue,  but  many  of,  them  live  together. 
They  live  in  a  sort  of  cabin,  which  they  build 
with  brauches  of  trees  and  mud,  the  mud  an- 
swering for  mortar.  In  gathering  the  branches 
they  often  gnaw  then  off  with  their  sharp  and 

Sowerful  teeth.  They  are  great  diggers.  They 
ig  up  the  earth  with  their  paws,  to  use  in 
building  their  cabins.  It  is  said  they  use  their 
flat  tails  as  masons  do  their  trowels,  spatting 
and  smoothing  the  coating  of  mud  as  they  put 
it  on.  The  tail,  which  is  very  stout,  answers 
another  purpose.  As  the  beaver  builds  the 
wall  of  the  cabin,  when  it  gets  rather  high^  he 
props  himself  up  pn  his  tail  as  he  works. 

The  boavers  build  their  cabin  close  to  a  stream 
of  water,  and  their  entrance  to  it  is  below,  so 
that  tbey  have  to  go  down  under  water  to  ge( 
at  it ;  and  a  dam  is  built  to  keep  the  water  over 
this  entrance  of  the  proper  height.  If  it  were 
not  for  this,  the  door  of  his  cabin  might  get 
closed  with  ice,  if  the  viater  should  get  low  in 
the  stream  during  the  winter.  This  dam  the 
beavers  build  of  branohes  of  trees  and  mud  and 
stones.  The  stones  are  used  to  make  the 
branches  stay  down.  In  the  cabins  there  are 
two  rooms ;  in  the  upper  one  they  live,  and  in 
the  lower  one  they  stow  their  food.  This 
is  the  arrangement  of  these  animals  for  the 
winter.  In  the  summer  they  do  not  live  to- 
gether in  companies,  but  each  one  makes  a 
burrow  for  itself.  Every  autumn  they  come 
together,  and  unite  in  building  their  dams  and 
cabins. 


■  «■»  ■ 


TAKE    HEART. 

All  day  tbe  stormy  wind  has  blown 

From  off  the  dark  aod  rainjr  sea  ; 
Ko  bird  has  past  the  window  flown, 
Tbe  ohIt  song  has  been  the  moan 
.  The  wind  made  in  the  willow  tree. 

This  is  tbe  Summer'a  burial  time  * 

She  died  when  dropped  tbe  earliest  leaves. 
And,  cold  upon  her  rosj  prime, 
Fell  down  the  Autumn's  frosty  rime — 
Yet  I  ain  not  as  one  that  grieves. 

For  well  I  know  o'er  sunny  seas 

Tbe  bluebird  waits  for  April  skies ; 
Afid  at  the  roots  of  forest  trees 
clrhe  Mayflawert  sleep  in  fragrant  ease, 
And  violets  hide  their  azure  eyes. 

Oh  1  thou,  by  winds  of  grief  overblown 
Beside  some  golden  Summer's  bier — 
Take  heart  I     Thy  birds  are  only  flown. 
Thy  blossoms  sleeping,  tearful  sown, 
To  greet  thee  in  the  immortal  year  I 

JBdna  J}tan  JProctar, 


THE   SURE    REFUGE. 
<(Tni8t  Him  at  all  Uidm/'— Fbalm  IziL  8. 
Oh  t  I  know  the  hand  that  is  guiding  me 

Through  the  shadow  to  tbe  light ; 
And  I  know  that  all  betiding  me 

Is  meted  out  aright. 
J  know  that  the  thorny  path  I  tread 

Is  ruled  with  a  golden  line ; 
And  I  know  that  the  darker  life's  tangled  thread, 

The  brighter  the  rich  design. 

When  faints  and  fails  each  wilderness  hope, 

And  the  lamp  of  faith  burns  dim, 
Oh  t  I  know  where  to  find  the  honey-drop-^ 

On  the  bitter  ebalice  brim. 
For  I  see,  though  veiled  from  my  mortal  sight, 

God's  plan  is  all  complete ; 
Though  the  darkness  at  present  be  not  light. 

And  the  bitter  be  not  sweet. 

I  can  wait  till  the  dayspring  shall  overflow 

The  night  of  pain  and  care ; 
For  I  know  there 's  a  blessing  for  every  woe, 

A  promise  for  every  prayer. 
Yes,  I  feol  that  the  Hand  which  is  holding  me. 

Will  ever  hold  me  fast; 
And  the  strength  of  the  Arms  that  are  folding  me, 

Will  keep  me  to  the  last. 

Cr€wdaon, 

mm 
THE  PHENOMENA  OF   CRT8TALLIZATI0N. 

Looking  closer  into  the  organisation  of  mat- 
ter, we  shall  find  that  foroe  not  only  forms  ir- 
regular aggregations  of  moleonlea,  but  it  works 
with  order  and  symmetry.    Witness  the  pheno- 
mena of  crystallization,  to  appreciate  which,  we 
need  go  no  further  than  the  freezing  of  water, 
and  the  formation  of  snow.     Professor  Tyndall 
deftly  and  delicately  dissects  a  block  of  ice,  by 
means  of  a  beam  from  bis  electric  lamp,  palliog 
the  crystal  edifice  to  pieces  by  accurately  re- 
versing the  order  of  its  architecture.     Silently 
and  symmetrically  the  crystallizing  foroe  had 
built  the  atoms  up;  silently  and  symmetrically 
does  the  electric  beam  take  them  down.     Here 
we  have  a  star^  and  there  a  star ;  and  as  the  ac- 
tion continues,  the  ice  appears  to  resoWe  itself 
into  stars,  each  one  possessing  six  rays,  each 
one  resembling  a  beautiful  siz-petaled  flower. 
By  shillbiog  the  lens  to  and  fro,  new  star  flowers 
are  brought  into  view ;  and  as  tbe  action  con- 
tinues, the  edges  of  the  petal  becomes  aerratedi 
spreading    themselves    out  like   fern    leaves. 
Probably  few  are  aware  of  the  beauty  latent  in 
a  block  of  common  ice.    Only  think,  oontinaes 
our  eloquent  oountrymani  of  lavish  Nature  op- 
erating  thus   throughout  the   world  I     Every 
atom  of  the  solid  ice  which  sheets  the  frozen 
lakes  of  the  j^orth  baa  been  fixed  according  to 
this  law.     Nature  ''  lays  her  beams  in  music/' 
and  it  is  the  functions  of  science  to  purify  our 
organs,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  hear  the  strain. 
To  many  persons  a  block  of  ice  may  seem  of  no 
more  interest  and  beauty,  than  a  block  of  glass ; 
but,  in  reality,  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  glass 
that  an  oratorio  of  Handel  does  to  the  cries  in 
a  market  place.    The  ice  is  music,  the  glass  is 
noise ;  the  ice  is  order,  tbe  glass  is  confusion. 
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In  the  glass,  moleonlar  forces  eoDstitate  an  in- 
eztricablj  entangled  skein ;  in  the  ioe,  they  are 
woren  into  a  sjmmetrio  web^  of  the  wonderful 
texture  just  described. 

Snow-flakes  are  not  less  ourims  nor  less  com- 
plicated in  their  structure.  When  the  cold  is 
enough  to  cause  water  to  congeal,  each  tiny 
droplet  that  hangs  in  the  air  gives  birth  to  a 
ilim  six* sided  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  six-faced  pyramid.  These  little  crystals  do 
not  remain  isolated.  During  their  descent  they 
cluster  together,  so  forming  star-sbaped  groups. 
Sometimes  six  crystals  only  assemble  round  a 

I  common  centre, — the  simplest  possible  form  of 
a  star ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  crystal- 
line associations  are  more  numerous.  On  the 
branches  of  a  primary  star,  smaller  crystals  are 
regularly  disposed,  and  on  these  latter^  smaller 
branchlets  still.  Thus  the  snowy  star  grows 
more  and  more  complicated,  while  every  ad- 
ditional ramification  is  made  in  obedience  to  the 
one  same  law. 

Our  great  English  lecturer  also  tells  us  that 
•now,  perfectly  formed,  is  not  an  irregular  ag- 
gregate of  ice  particles.  In  a  calm  atmosphere, 
the  aqueous  atoms  arrange  themselves  so  as  to 
form  the  most  exquisite  figures.  The  snow  crvs- 
tals  are  built  upon  the  same  type  as  the  six  pe- 
taled  flowers,  which  show  themselves  within  a 
block  of  ice  when  a  beam  of  heat  is  sent  through 
it.  The  molecules  arrange  themselves  to  form 
hexagonal  stars.  From  a  central  nucleus  shoot 
six  spiculss,  every  two  of  whicb  are  separated  by 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  From  these  central 
ribs,  smaller  spiculso  shoot  right  and  left  with 
unerring  fidelity,  to  the  angle  of  sixty  degrees ; 
and  from  these  again  other  smaller  ones  diverge 
at  the  same  angle.  These  frozen  six-leaved 
blossoms  constitute  our  mountain  snows.  They 
load  the  Alpine  heights,  where  their  frail  archi- 
tecture is  soon  destroyed  by  the  accidents  of  the 
weather.  Every  winter  they  fall,  and  every 
summer  they  disappear.  While  they  last  they 
assume  the  most  wonderful  variety  of  form; 
their  tracery  is  of  the  finest  frozen  gauze ;  and, 
round  about  their  corners,  other  rosettes  of 
smaller  dimensions  often  cling.  Beauty  b  super- 
posed upon  beauty,  as  if  nature,  once  committed 

f  to  her  task,  took  delight  in  showing,  even  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  the  wealth  of  her  resources. 
To  heboid  tbis  force  in  action,  you  have  only 
to  watch  the  process  of  crystallisation  under  the 
mioroscope — a  most  astounding  spectacle,  espe- 
cially when  seen  with  polarized  light.  Although 
the  atoms  themselves  are  imperceptible,  you 
witness  the  rapid  growth  of  their  aggregation. 
Invisible  soldiers  form  into  visible  battalions, 
arranging  themselves  regularly^  as  at  the  word 
of  command.  The  same  troops,  thaC  is,  the  same 
•olations,  never  perform  by  mistake  the  evolu- 
tiop»  proper  to  others.  Alum  presents  itself  in 
a  mass,  with  eight  equal  triangular  faces ;  sea- 


salt  fttmishes  cubes ;  the  prisms  of  rock  ciystal 
are  equally  recognizable.  Minerals  have  a  phy- 
siognomy^ which  reveals  the  constitution  of  their 
bodies.  Chemistry  tells  us  that  bodies  whicb 
are  similar  in  form,  are  fundamentally  similar; 
that  is,  if  they  afieot  the  same  crystallino  form, 
they  offer  a  like  mode  of  composition. — AU  th€ 
Tear  Round. 

<i»    ■  • 

A  BAaOMBTBE    WHICH    EYEBTBODT   OAN 
AFFORD  TO  KBSP. 

To  save  himself  the  trouble  of  carrying  an 
umbrella  for  four  or  five  hours,  while  riding  on 
horseback,  on  cloudy,  threatening  days,  tho 
writer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  tbe 
barometer  of  a  friend.  The  following  communi- 
cation in  the  Scientific  American  has  furnished 
him  with  a  storm-glass  of  his  own,  which  makes 
him  quite  independent  in  this  respect.  We 
have  tried  it  now  for  about  two  months,  and  find 
it  to  be  very  reliable. 

"  Dealers  in  philosophical  and  optical  instru- 
ments sell  simple  storm-glasses,  which  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  approaching 
storms.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  three-fourtha 
of  an* inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  liquid  con- 
taining camphor,  and  having  its  mouth  covered 
with  a  piece  of  bladder,  perforated  with  a  needle. 
A  tall  phial  will  answer  the  purpose  nearly  as 
well  as  the  ten-inch  tube.  The  composition 
placed  within  the  tube  consists  of  two  drachms 
of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  of  pore  saltpetre, 
and  half  a  drachm  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  about  two  ounces  of 
proof  spirits.  The  tube  is  usually  suspended, 
by  a  thread,  near  a  window,  and  the  functions 
of  its  contents  are  as  follows  : — If  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry,  and  the  weather  promises  to  be 
settled,  the  solid  parts  of  the  camphor  in  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  tube  will  remain  al 
the  bottom,  and  the  liquid  above  will  be  quite 
clear ;  but  on  the  approach  of  a  change  to  rain, 
the  solid  matter  will  gradually  rise,  and  small 
crystalline  stars  will  float  about  in  the  liquid. 
On  the  approach  of  high  winds^  the  solid 
parts  of  the  camphor  will  rise  in  the  form  of 
leaves,  and  appear  near  the  surface  in  a  stale 
resembling  fermentation.  These  indications 
are  sometimes  manifested  twenty-four  hourt  be- 
fore a  storm  breaks  out !  After  some  experi- 
ence in  observing  the  motions  of  the  camphor 
matter  in  the  tube,  the  magnitude  of  a  coming 
storm  may  be  esUmated ;  also  its  direction,  in- 
asmuch as  the  particles  lie  closer  together  on 
that  side  of  the  tube  that  is  opposite  to  thai 
from  whicb  the  coming  storm  will  approach. 
The  cause  of  some  of  these  indications  is  as  yel 
unknown ;  but  the  leading  principle  is  the  in* 
solubility  ita  water,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  drier  tKe  atmosphere  the  more  aqueous 
por  dees  it  take  up,  and  vice  vena."  • 
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Here,  then,  is  a  8torai-gl«8B  so  cbeap  that  the 
poorest  can  aiTord  to  have  one ;  and  simply  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity y  to  say  nothing  of  convejii- 
mcCf  it  is  well  worth  keeping. — Calendar » 
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From  the  Solentiflo  AiMrican. 
AN  INSECT  SHOW. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  this  year  there 
was  a  noyel  and  ezoeedingiy  instractive  exhi- 
bition at  the  Palaoe  of  Industry  in  Paria— «-an 
exhibition  of  insects ;  those  that  are  nsefnl  to 
man,  such  as  the  bee  and  the  silkworm^  and 
those  that  are  injurioQS,  as  the  cnrculio,  the 
apple  moth,  the  devouriog  caterpillars,  etc.  So 
far  as  possible,  at  that  season,  each  insect  was 
exhibited  in  its  several  stages — the  egg,  the 
larva,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  moth  or  butterfly. 

We  hope  to  see  this  idea  taken  up  in  this 
country,  and  insect  exhibitions  made  a  promi- 
nent feature  at  all  our  agricultural  fairs.  In 
nearly  every  neighborhood,  there  are  naturalists 
who  would  be  very  willing  to  present  such  col- 
lections, and  they  would  certainly  prove  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  and  attractive  to  visitors. 
If  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  lecture  at  a 
certain  hour  each  day,  describing  the  habits  of 
the  insects,  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the 
exhibition  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  importance  of  insects,  and  the  importance 
of  studying  their  habits,  are  thus  forcibly  set 
forth  by  the  Paris  Moniteur : — 

'<  Noxious  insects  are  to  the  human  race  what 
an  invading  army  is  to  the  territory  invaded. 
We  are  assailed  day  and  night  by  three  hun> 
dred  thousand  species  of  insects  armed  with 
augers,  pincers,  and  saws,  which  invade  our 
fields,  granaries,  bams,  and  dwellings,  and 
would  destroy  everything  before  them  were  they 
not  prevented.  Our  vines,  trees,  grains,  and 
buildings  are  each  the  prey  of  a  separate  class 
of  destructive  insects.  Our  neighbor^  are  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  twenty-six  spepies  of  in- 
sects belonging  to  four  different  orders.  During 
a  period  of  ten  years,  the  vine  growing  districts 
of  Maoon  and  Beaujolais,  suffered  a  loss  of 
thirty-four  millions  of  francs  through  the  r^v- 
%ges  of  these  insects.  This  does  not  appear  so 
aatounding  when  we  reflect  upon  the  prodigious 
fecundity  of  insects  and  their  insatiable  appe- 
tite. A  female  fermite  has  been  known  to  lay 
the  seemingly  incredible  number  of  86,400  eggs 
within  twenty-four  hours,  being  at  the  r^te  of 
one  egg  each  second,  and  a  single  female  of  the 
(enthredo  pini^  if  allowed  to  multiply  without 
liindrance,  would  give  birth  in  the  space  of  ten 
years  to  two  hundred  billions  of  its  species. 
The  plant  loose  is  even  still  more  prolific.  The 
Warned  Ihr.  Eataburg  states  that  the  trunk  of 
t  fir  tree  sometimes  affords  shelter  to  23,000 
90}i^]eA9iih/Bhoitr%chu8  typogtrapKui,  In  1839, 
ifk  &uKe-Altenburg,  60Q  acres  of  forest  land  were 
lavaged  by  the  Uparu  monacha,  whoa  upward 


of  twenty  millions  of  insects  were  destroyed. 
In  1856,  33,540,000  beetles  were  collected  in 
the  environs  of  Inedlingburg,  Prussia.  Between 
1813  and  1824,  Provence  was  overwhelmed  by 
such  an  immense  host  of  travelling  crickets  that 
the  authorities  of  Marseilles  and  Aries  offiered 
a  reward  of  fifty  centimes  per  pound  for  the 
eggs,  and  twenty-five  centimes  per  pound  for  the 
insects  themselves,  at  which  rates  they  expended 
20,000  francs  for  eggs  and  25,000  for  the  insects. 
In  1837,  '38  and  '39,  the  foresU  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toulouse  were  overrun  for  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  square  leagues  by  the  liparis  di»par.  The 
noise  made  by  the  caterpillars  in  gnawing  the 
leaves  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  heard  in 
silkworm  nurseries.  The  homhyx  moTuxcha  has 
been  known  to  devastate  over  200,000  acres  in 
three  or  four  years  time.  St.  Augustin  men- 
tions an  invasion  of  crickets  in  Numidia,  whose 
dead  bodies  created  a  pestilence  by  which  800,- 
000  persons  perished.  Every  year  the  Lapland^ 
ers  migrate  northward  until  they  come  to  a 
region  cold  enough  to  keep  off  the  astrvu,  a 
species  of  gad-fly,  whose  buzzing  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  strike  terror  into  a  whole  herd  of  rein- 
deer. Livingstone  states  that  in  settling  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  southern  Africa,  the  first  enemy 
to  be  ousted  is  a  venomous  fly  called  the  tseU, 
which  is  more  dangerous  to  large  cattle  than  the 
lion.  In  South  America,  settlers  have  sometimes 
been  obliged  to  use  cannon  in  order  to  destroy 
the  gigantic  mounds  built  up  by  the  termite. 
This  insect,  improperly  styled  a  white'  ant,  be- 
longs to  the  same  entomological  order  as  our 
libeUula. 

"  This  insect  creation  is  so  powerful  that  we 
are  only  enabled  to  restrain  it  by  having  allies 
in  its  ranks,  for  fortunately  a  large  number  of 
these  little  creatures  have  interests  identical 
with  our  own,  and,  consequently,  we  enjoy  their 
aid.  What  a  reflection  upon  human  pride! 
Our  most  formidable  enemy  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  lords  of  the  animal  kingdom — ^it  is 
neither  the  lion,  the  elephant,  nor  the  crocodile, 
but  a  diminutive  insect,  or  rather  embryonic  in- 
sects, in  the  shape  of  larvae.  We  are  held  in 
check  by  a  host  of  larvss.  Agricultural  pros- 
perity, and,  consequently,  all  social  progress, 
are  involved  in  the  existence  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  insects  perpetually  hungering  after  other 
insects.  Twenty-two  kinds  of  coleoptera,  neu- 
roptera,  diptera,  hymenoptera  and  orthoptera 
make  the  pyraUj  or  vine  insect,  their  prey. 
The  larvse  of  the  oalosomus  invade  caterpillars' 
nests,  pierce  through  their  bodies,  and  continue 
to  feed  upon  them,  until  they  can  hold  no  more. 
The  larvss  of  the  ichneumon  fly  are  hatched  in 
the  very  body  of  the  caterpillar,  where  they  live 
until  metamorphosed  into  nymphot  or  eggs.  A 
certain  variety  of  insect  called  the  a^Ue  is  ao- 
customed  to  watch  almost  continually  for  little 
butterflies^  common  fties  and  droneS|  which  it 
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feises  oo  the  wing  by  means  of  its  long  feet. 
Wherever  onrabes  abmind  they  speedily  exter- 
minate an  insect  called  the  mauSf  the  hideoos 
and  formidable  offspriog  of  the  black  beetle.  It 
18  to  oar  interest  to  ascertain  which  classes  of 
insects  are  usefal  to  man,  and  these  should  be 
protected  and  increased  in  namber ;  bat  oar  farm- 
sn  establish  no  distinction  between  the  insects 
which  ravage  our  crops  and  those  created  by 
Providence  to  prey  upon  and  limit  the  namber 
of  the  former.  Whether  oseful  or  noxious, 
they  ail  suffer  the  same  &te  as  noctnrnal  birds 
of  prey,  and  insectivorous  birds }  mnskrats  and 
moles  among  mammiferc^  animals,  and  snakes 
and  toads  among,  reptiles  and  amphibioas  ani- 
mals. It  has  been  ealcalated  that  the  preser- 
vation of  night  birde  would  save  annually  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  million  bushels  of  cereals 
whioh  are  now  devoured  by  rats  and  field  mice. 
It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  man  has  an  ene- 
my far  more  dangerous  to  him  than  those  we 
have  specified — and  this  enemy  is  his  own  igno- 
rance." 
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For  rriendt'  Iatell]genc«r. 

KSTIXW  OF  Tn£  WEATHES,  AC. 

VUTH   MOKTH. 

1865.  1866. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of 
tbe  34  hours, ^^.., 

Rain  all  or  nearlj  all  day,... 

Cloadjr,  withoat  storms....... 

Qear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
eeptatiOn  of  the  term,...^. 


taxpaaAvintt,  mam,  dbatbs, 
ae. 

Mean  temperature  of  9th 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  daring  month, 

IjOireflt   do.      do.      do. 

Rain  during  the  month,. 

Deaths  during  tbe  month, 
being  for  5  current  weeks 
for  each  year 


12  dajs. 
C    " 


(I 


13  " 


30  " 


1865. 


72.68 

89.00 

50.00     " 

7.96  in. 


deg. 

II 


1333 


66.13  deg. 


iverage  of  the  mean  temperature  of  9tb 
month  for  the  past  $evemiy^seven  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  daring  that  entire 
period,  1865 «-. 72.68    « 

Lowest    do.        do.       do.       do.     1840  60.00     <' 


11  days. 
2  «« 
5      « 


12 


(I 


30 


(f 


1866. 


69.50  deg. 
89.25     " 
50.01     «« 
8.70  in. 


1812 


ooMFAauoa 


Totals  for  the  first  six  mos. 

of  each  year 

Seventh  month 

Sigbth  moatb 

liinth  asoBth....« • 


or  ai.ui. 
1865. 


1866. 


Tbtals. 


28.94  " 

22.47  " 

2.97  « 

a.a2  " 

3-75  " 

2.18  " 

7.96  " 

8.70  « 

43.62  *< 


35. 8T 


It  maj  be  remembered  that  for  the  eorreeponding 
Boath  of  last  y  ear  we  had  an  wyv^MliMlitf  reeofi  to 


preseot,  and  although  the  excess  of  heat  this  jear  Is 
about  three  de^ees  few,  we  find  it  almost  three  and  a 
balf  degrees  above  the  average  for  the  past  eeventy- 
seven  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  nnmber  of  deaths  continue 
on  tbe  inorease,  showing  an  excess  for  tbe  month 
(coon  ting  ^o«  weeks  each  jear,)  of  1866  over  1865,  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  (479.) 

In  reference  to  climate,  &c.,  tbe  following  facts 
are  worthy  of  preservation.  Tbej  are  gleaned  from 
a  paper  read  some  time  since  before  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Association  for  tbe  AdYanoement  of  Sci« 
ence  and  Art,  Cooper  Institute,  New  YorlE,  bj  Mr.  J. 
Distnrnell,  on  tbe  inflnence  ot  climate.  In  the  coarse 
of  his  remarks  be  gare  tbe  results  of  meteorological 
observations,  as  far  as  thej  could  be  collected,  for 
tbe  past  three  hundred  years.  The  oldest  record 
was  obtained  fi'om  tbe  learned  men  connected  with 
tbe  Bishop's  Palace,  Qnebee.  Here  reeords  hare 
been  preserred  of  the  change  of  weather,  tempera- 
ture, ifcc,  from  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier  (1535-36) 
to  the  present  period. 

From  these  long  continued  obserrationSf  although 
at  times  irregular,  the  following  conclusions  were 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  tbe  temperature  of  the  vlcin* 
itj  of  Quebec,  46  de^^rees,  50  minutes  norih  latitude. 
On  carefullj  comparing  the  meteorological  observe* 
tions  made  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centn* 
ries  with  those  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  easily  to  be  understood  that  the  climate  of 
Canada — at  least  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec — is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Then,  three  or  four  feet  of  snow ;  now,  at  least  as 
much ;  the  first  snow  falling  tbe  first  fortnight  of 
November ;  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  interrupted  by  ice  in  the  last 
week  of  November,  and  opening  toward  the  end  of 
April — five  months  closed  on  an  average.  The  ap- 
ple, cherry  and  plum  trees  blossoming  tbe  last  half 
of  May  and  beginning  of  June  ;  this  is  what  we  And 
at  both  epochs.  In  this  respect  nothing  appears 
changed,  and  the  clearings  and  improvements  made 
until  now  have  had  very  little  influence  in  the  pres- 
ent temperature  of  Canada. 

Oo  comparing  the  observations  relating  to  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  past  sixty  years,  it  seems  that  the 
seasons  embracing  the  whole  year  are  somewhat 
warmer  than  tbey  were  at  the  time  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  or  since  trustworthy  records 
have  been  kept. 

Tbe  mean  annual  temperature  of  Philadelphia,  for 

the  last  sixty  years,  at  periods  of  ten  years,  are  as 

follows : 

From  1800  to  1869,  average  51  deg.  80  mln.  Fabr. 
i< 

(I 

II 

II 

it 

Tbe  coldest  year  was  1816,  being  a  mean  of  49 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  warmest  1858,  being  54 
degrees,  making  a  variation  of  5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Thus  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Philadelphia 
may  be  said  to  have  increased  daring  a  period  of  66 
years  about  1}  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Pbila.,  Tenth  mo.  3,  1866.  J.  H.  Bbdiis. 

AORIOUT^TUU. 

Stvdy  is  eiseiitial  to  the  bighest  sneoeaB  of 
agrieultiire,  and  farming  ought  to  rank  among 
the  learned  professions  as  a  field  of  intelleotnal 
labor  and  enjoyment  It  la  beanlifnlly  adapted 
to  Ike  WMts  «f  aiui.  The  goMifl  laps  of 


1810  to  1819, 

II 

50  deg. 

70  min. 

1820  to  1829, 

It 

52  deg. 

70  min. 

1830  to  1839, 

u 

52  deg. 

00  min. 

1840  to  1849, 

II 

52  deg. 

70  min. 

1850  to  1859, 

II 

53  deg. 

00  min. 
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table  growth  are  io  flimple  that  they  can  be 
understood  by  men  in  a  low  state  of  civilisation 
when  tho  wants  are  few ;  and  they  are  also  so 
complioated  and  nicely  balaooedin  their  higher 
relations  that  they  require  all  the  study,  wisdom 
and  skill  of  the  highest  civilised  society,  that 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  satisfy,  in  their 
quantity  and  quality,  the  demands  of  such  a 
atace  of  society.  We  find,  then,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning, plants  adapted  to  man  as  an  intelleet- 
ual  and  physical  being.  By  tbelr  unlimited 
power  of  improvement  they  are  fitted  to  call  out 
forever  his  mental  activity,  and  by  this  very 
power  of  improvement  they  are  fitted  to  gratify 
his  increasing  desires  as  he  advances  in  civili- 
lation.— iVo/.  Ghadboume,  of  Williams  OoUege. 

ITEMS. 

The  ioBurreotioa  ia  Gandia  ia  serions.  No  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  Us  suppressioa,  and  the 
moToment  appears  iikelj  to  spread  to  the  other 
Turkish  Islands  as  well  as  to  the  naainland. 

Jkwish  Aobicultubists  in  Russia. — Formerlj 
Jews  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  interior  of 
Russia.  The  Emperor  has  greatly  modified  the  re- 
strictions, in  order  to  facilitate  Jewish  immigration. 
The  consequence  is  a  considerable  influx  of  Jews 
into  the  goTernment  of  Kieff,  most  of  whom  demote 
themselves  to  agriculture.  The  Gazette  of  the 
Provincea  states  that  355  Jewish  farmers  have  set- 
tled on  the  Crown  domains,  consisting  of  2,729 
males  and  2^20  females,  all  of  whom  carry  on  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  41  Jewish  families  in  the  same 
year  bought  farms  of  their  own.  These  families 
consist  of  762  males  and  764  females. 

Thi  Frbedmin. — Commissioner  Sly,  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  in  Kentucky,  writes  to  the  '*  Friends' 
Association  for  th«  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freed- 
men,"  that,  "  In  view  of  the  approaching  winter,  the 
Bureau  Superintendents  in  the  State  are  sending  to 
this  office  estimates  for  clothing  that  will  be  needed 
for  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  few  helpless  cases 
of  indigents  in  their  respective  looalities.  All  articles 
of  men's  wear  I  draw  from  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment; therefore  only  need  clothing  and  shoes 
suitable  for  women  and  children  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  and  trust  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  draft 
made  on  your  benevolent  Society,  you  may  still  be 
able  to  render  assistance  to  the  poor  and  needy  in 
KentQcky.  No  provision  has  yet  been  made  by  the 
Civil  authorities  of  the  State  to  clothe,  feed  and  warm 
its  pauper  freedmeu ;  this  is  a  disgraceful  and 
wicked  blot  on  its  character,  for  no  State  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  is  to-day  more  prosperous  or  more 
wealthy,  in  proportion  to  its  white  inhabitants,  than 
Kentucky.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  freedmen,  as  a 
class,  are  industrious  and  are  daily  improring  their 
condition,  and  the  percentage  of  paupers  Is  very 
small.  In  all  parts  of  the  State  the  colored  people 
•vince  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children  taught 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  sending 
them  to  school  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In 
this  city,  (Lonisville),  and  all  the  larger  towns  of 
the  State,  the  colored  sell ools  have  as  yet  been  sup- 
ported entirely  by  tabscrfptions  ffom  the  freedmen 
ivbose  obildren  attend  them ;  these  sohoois  are  well 
attended  and  the  pupils  are  apt  in  learning.  Of 
Course  many  are  excluded  from  them  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  their  parents  to  pay  the  tuition  price. 
If  here  is  a  very  bitter  and  mean  prejudice  existing 
a  m^oriif  of  the  white,  people  of  the  Stais  \ 


agraiost  schools  for  negroes,  and  especially  against 
the  white  teachers  of  such  schools;  yet  I  hare  met  with 
many  noble  Kentuckians  who  are  an  exception  to  the 
majority,  and  as  time  advances  these  liberal  senti- 
ments are  gradually  gaining  and  eventaallj  will 
prevail." 

From  Sonth  Carolina  cone  reports  of  small  crops, 
attributed  partly  to  the  drought  and  partly  to  a  lack 
of  means  and  implements  to  carry  on  the  plaotations. 
The  agent  in  St.  Thomas  Parish  states,  as  a  result 
of  his  observation,  that  in  his  opinion  the  coming 
winter  will  be  one  of  insupportable  hardship  to 
thousands  of  freedmen  in  his  section  of  the  State, 
and  that,  without  Qovernment  assistance,  famine 
will  prevail.  There  is  now,  even,  great  sofTeriog 
among  them  from  want  of  food,  and  they  have  very 
little  clothing,  scarcely  one  in  ten  having  a  pair  of 
shoes.  There  is  said  to  be  a  general  movement 
towards  Florida  on  the  part  of  those  backs  who 
despair  of  obtaining  land  of  the  too  tenacious  planters. 
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B  SALK,  at  Office  of  Friendfi'  IntelUgencer,  144  N.  ScTenth  8L 

Jounua  of  John  Comlj ilOO  $2«^ 

*•          JohnWoolman 100  1 SD 

**           Ungh  JndK« 100  19 

DiiiclpHD«  of  Pbiladolphia  Yearly  Heetlng-  •  • .  75  SO 

Priendf  MlnwHany,  il  Yoli S€0  •« 

Coburu't  RcTiew ••• 60  «» 

Works  uf  Icaac  Peiilngt«)D 6  00  6  00 

ConrenaUoim,  Ac.,  by  Tbu«.  Story 1  00  1  20 

History  of  Delaware  OouBty 800  SOD 

Testoment^Marot's  Edition 100  Itt 

liAttan  by  Ann  Wilton 76  M 

Dissertation  on  Ch ristian  Ministry 60  OD 

Law*8  AddreM  to  th«  ClerKy 40  SO 

Kvonings  with  John  Wooloian 60  SO 

The  Oonciliator v »  » 

Tho  Childf«n's  Friend 16  20 

Priicina  Oftrtwallacler 60  SO 

Ckinrersation  on  the  Querien 80  40 

Sermon  by  Wm.  Drwebuiy  (1688) 6  8 

Child's  Buok  of  Nature— 8  parts 366  800 

Kky's  Reader  and  Deflneiv-^  parts 86  100 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  1» 

DeTOtional  Poetry,  Testiroonlea  of  Tmth,  Trearary  of  VSe^ 

Poetry-Cards,  KngraTod  JTorms  of  Marriage  Certiflcates,  lie.  Ae. 

KMMoa  Coua 


A^(T£D,  by  a  young  woman,— -a  Friend,— a  lituation  m  ia> 
sistant  TMacher,  or  would  take  rhtrge  of  a  priTaie  tchooL 
929  4t     Address  A»8iSTAirr  Tcagbu^  Office  FHende*  IntelHgeneer. 
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AFPLB  PARERS,  Preecrring  Kettles,  Bread  SUoers,  Clottos 
Sprinklers,  (for  irouiug,)  l*a(ent  Fiat-Irun  Uiilders,  KniJe  end 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Cluteh  Braoe-,  (reqnin 
neither  flttiog  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  vaxir^  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Thumax  a  Shaw, 

920.  Wo.  886  ( Bight  Thirty  FiTe)  Market  Stn  below  Htntfa. 

DOUESTIC  DRY  QOODSw— Always  on  hand,  a  large  assortmsat 
of  Domestic  Diy  Qoods ;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  belt 
makes,  both  Blesched  and  Unbleadbed;  Flannels  of  all  grsdes 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  Oalieoes,  Oingham%  Check, 
Shirtings  and  Drillings,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  linens, 
Towellngs  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yanl.  Men's  snd  Boys*  wssi^ 
a  weU  assorted  stock.  EaxtUL  Tvtoir, 

721  tfaxn. 1638  Market  St.,  Philsda. 

BELLEVUE  FEMALE  INSTITfrr&— The  Fall  and  Wintof 
Term  of  this  healthfUlyand  heautlAUly  located  BoaemM' 
School  for  Oxrlb  will  eommenoe  10th  mo.  1st,  186S,  and  eloa 
4th  mo.  12, 1867.   For  further  infbrmatlon  apply  fi>r  a  Circolav  Is 

ISEAU  J.  GaaHAiu,     \  prf-j.,^!. 

JAJ»  P.QaAHAM^         jrnw»iw» 

72  til Attleboro'  P.  0.,  Bncks  county^^ 

CiiESTBRriELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  DOTS,  sitaatsdoa 
the  Crosswieks  Road,  three  miles  flrom  Bordentown,  N.J. 
The  Ftfty-lhlrd  session  of  this  Instltiition  will  eommenoe  on 
the  19th  or  11th  mo.,,1866,and  continue  twenty  weeks.  TerBis,|M. 
For  farther  partioulars  address  Hamnr  W.  RiMwaT, 

4760  8^t 8307  pmnn pain.  Crosswieks  P.O.,  Bnrllngton  Co.,  K.  J. 
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M.  HBAOOCK,  Qensial  Fujvtahing  UndsHaker,  No.  IS  BOilk 
Vlnth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  readyHBnda0affiaa 
and  erery  reqnlslts  for  Funerals  ftamlslied. 

Being  entrasted  with  tho  orenright  of  "lirir  HHI"  BviM 
Ground,— Funerals,  and  all  other  bnsiaoss  oonnected  witkkthe 


growttd,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Sll.ly.vasl 
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At  PttUiMttioii  OflUM,  No.  144  Kortli  S^Toath  Street, 

A  vnr  Doju  WLOw  eaob. 

Open  fton  8  A.^.  until  6  P.M. 

TEHMS:— PATABLB  IN   ADTANCB. 

ni»  Papor  to  iara«d  tirwf  8eT«Btli-d«y,  at  Threa  DoUan  per 
Mnam.    $SL60  fir  Clabu;  or,  ftmr  eop1«a  Ibr  $10. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WBITINQ8  OF  JOHN 

BARCLAT. 
(CoDtfnaed  fh>m  page  400.) 

1816,  November. — Do   not  look  at  others, 
wbether  their  example  seems  to  recommend  one 
line  of  coo d not  or  another,  no  not  even  at  such 
as  are  very  indasrrions  in  boiiiness,  and  yet  ac- 
counted strictly  religious  characters ;  they  are 
no  guide  for  you : — stand  on  your  own  ground  ; 
nothing  will  justify  what  you  are  about  to  do, 
or  to  forbear  to  do,  but  a  full  conviction   of 
duty.     If  you  have  that  true  peace  which  no 
man  can  give  or  fake  away,  it  matters  little  what 
others  may  say  or  think,    Remember  that  the 
honest  fishermen  quitted  their  lawful  concerns, 
nay  all,  to  follow  Him  that  called  them,  but  it 
was  not  till  He  called ;  the  hundredfold  reward, 
and  the  everlasting  inheritance  were  promised, 
not  to  those  wbo^  merely  forsook  all  that  thev 
had,  but  to  those  who  did  so  for  his  names 
sake.    I  think  it  was  W.  Penn  who  said,  '*  it 
is  not  the  sacrifice  (however  great)  that  recom- 
mends the  heart,  but  the  heart  which  gives  the 
sacrifice  (however  mean)  acceptance.^' 

IHl^,  November  9th.^0\  what  shall  I  say, 
or  what  words  shall  I  make  use  of,  to  declare 
Ailly  the  Lord's  goodness  and  compassion  to 
this  poor  frame  of  mine  I  Day  by  day,  yes,  all 
the  uay  long,  ia  his  hand  renewedly  and  re- 
freshingly turned  upon  me,  for  my  present  and 
everlasting  welfare.  Even  when  the  power  of 
the  wicked  one  came  over  mj  poor  soul,  when 
«U  desires  and  endeavors  aft6r   good — after 


**  those  things  that  make  for  peace,"  were  to  ap- 
pearance utterly  extinguished— even  in  that  dis- 
mal hour,  which  was  still  more  darkened  by  the 
insensibility  which  benumbed  me,  the  glorious- 
ly great  and  gracious  Oiver  of  all  good  was 
pleased  to  pity  me,  and  to  revive  Uie  latent 
spark  within  me,  making  it  grow  gradually 
brighter.  Surely,  He  is  working  a  great  work 
within  me ;  his  hand,  his  holy  hand  is  upon 
me ;  and  if  not  through  my  own  default,  he 
will  by  no  means  draw  back  or  desist,  until  he 
has  made  me  all  that  he  would  have  me  to  be. 
What  a  multitude  of  obstructions  as  well  as 
snares  and  difficulties  encompass  me :  how  shall 
I  put  one  foot  forward  in  the  right  way,  except 
the  Lord  himself  condescend  continually  to  '<£- 
rect  my  steps."  And  0 1  then  what  a  constaiit 
need  there  is  of  acknowledging  Him  in  all  ay 
ways ;  that  so  this  promise  of  safe  and  sure  di- 
rection may  happilv  be  fulfilled  in  my  experi- 
ence : — "  The  Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before 
thee  ;  he  will  be  with  thee ;  he  will  not  fail 
thee,  neither  forsake  thee." 

1816,  November  12tA.— 0  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty 1  it  is  of  thy  exceeding  mercy  that  I 
am  raised  up,  and  thus  fervently,  thus  solemnly 
to  address  thee  as  #he  Ood  which  bast  led  ma 
unto  this  day.  O  I  how  clearly  and  comforta- 
bly hast  thou,  during  this  time  of  need,  revived 
the  remembrance  of  what  thou  hast  done 
for  them  that  have  sought  or  desired  to  seek, 
thee.  Where  is  not  thy  <*  mighty  hand,"  and 
thy  '^ outstretched  arm,"  to  be  discovered? 


\ 
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When  I  *'  look  at  tbe  generations  of  old  and 
Bee/'  through  thy  grace  I  am  enahled  to  silence 
every  doubt^  every  discouraging  fear^  by  that 
feeling  and  forcible  interrogation, — "  Did  ever 
any  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  was  confounded ; 
did  any  abkie  in  hii  fear^  and  Was  forsaken  \ 
or  whom  did  he  ever  despise^  that  called  upon 
bim  ?»'  Well  might  thy  servant  say,  "  The 
earth,  0 !  Lord,  b  full  of  thy  mercy  /'  and  thy 

grophet  exclaim — *'  The  whole  earth  is  full  of 
is  glory."  ''And  now,  Lord!  what  wait  I 
for  ?  my  hope  is  in  thee  f' — in  thee,  in  thee 
alone  b  my  joy,  my  crown,  my  confidence  I 
dare  not  ask  of  thee  deliverance  out  of  trouble, 
except  in  thy  time ;  but  0  !  my  very  soul  doth 
crave  of  thee,  that  I  may  be  kept  from  every- 
thing like  evil ; — that  I  may  be  supported  and 
sustained  by  that  ''  hidden  manna/'  which  is 
promised  ''to  him  that  overcometb/'  0 !  grant. 
Lord,  unto  him,  who  feels  himself  at  this  time 
awfully  humbled  under  thy  mighty  band, — 
that  he  may  be  made  still  more  deeply  sensible, 
that ''  thou  art  God  aUme :"  and  as  often  as 
thou  art  pleased,  in  thy  very  abundant  com- 
passion, to  renew  within  him  that  which  con- 
strains him  to  cry  out,  "  My  soul  (birstetb  for 
God^  for  the  living  God," — at  such  precious 
seasons,  may  be  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  Thee ;  and  strengthen  thou  him  to  endure 
patiently  through  all, — waiting  upon^  hoping  in, 
mud  watching  for  thee  I 

1816,  November  23(f. — At  the  present  fav- 
ored interval  of  retirement  and  leisure,  I  am 
concerned  to  repeat  an  inquiry,  more  than  once 
instituted  before  this  time,  whether  I  am  not 
now  called  upon  to  declare  and  profess  before 
men,  the  religious  persuasion  and  principles 
which  I  most  surely  hold ;  and  to  adopt  that 
course  of  daily  practice  in  conduct  and  conver- 
sation, of  the  reasonableness  and  rightness  of 
which  I  have  not  any  doubt  It  does  appear 
to  my  view  highly  and  imperatively  necessary, 
that  an  internal  change  should  precede  an  ex- 
ternal one.  I  believe  that  conversion  is  that  of 
the  heart ;  that  profession  must  follow,  not  go 
before  possession ;  and  that  an  outward  show 
and  appearance  of  peculiar  seriousness  is  hy- 
pocrisy and  increased  condemnation,  if  not  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  inward  work  of  sanctifioation 
in  the  soul.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  to  my 
mind  that  one  invariable  evidence  of  true  re- 
ligion having  entered  and  taken  up  its  abode  in 
us,  will  alwayci  be,  that  we  shall  no  longer  con- 
form ourselves  to  this  world  in  its  vanity  and 
felly ;  and  that,  in  our  dress,  address  and  gen- 
imil  conduct  in  every  particular,  we  shall  not 
be  eoverned  by  worldly  mixims  or  opinions, 
but  by  the  law  written  in  our  hearts.  How  far 
then  is  this  the  case  with  me  ?  How  far  can  I 
issnredly  say,  that  this  change  of  heart  is  my  ex- 
perience J  Oil  feel  indeed  that  I  come  short 
ef  what  ought  to  be  my  practice ;  that  though 


I  have  given  up  my  name  to  serve  the  living 
God,  even  Him  who  hath  led  me  unto  this  day, 
— though  I  have  withheld  not  some  things 
which  were  required  of  me  to  give  up  and  to 
forsake,^^yet  has  not  my  heart  fully,  entirely, 
and  without  reserve  resigned  my  all.  0! 
there  have  been  those  parleys  and  tamperings 
with  sin,  those  secret  relapses,  those  conniv- 
ances with  the  enemy,  which  the  Lord  abhors. 
What  a  total  surrender  of  self  does  our  pure 
and  righteous  Lord  call  for ;  what  an  abandon- 
ment of  everything  evil  does  He  expect  from 
his  followers;  what  a  daily  and  hourly  watchful- 
ness and  circumspection  is  required  of  those, 
who  would  be  heirs  of  a  glorious  mansion,  where 
nothing  impure  can  enter  I  How  ver^  apprc^ 
priately  is  it  written, "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy." 

Same  date, — How  beautiful,  bow  glorious  a 
sight  is  it  to  behold  the  sun  in  the  morning 
when  it  issues  from  its  bed  of  crimson  hue, 
when  it  gradually  ascends  the  horizon,  dissipa- 
ting the  dusky  gloom  of  fading  night,  and 
tinging  every  object  in  nature  with  its  golden 
rays.  And  0 !  may  I  not  say,  that  through  the 
blessings  of  a  gracious  Creator,  I  am  enabled 
almost  daily  to  witness  the  spiritual  arising  of 
the  "Sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his 
wings."  Surely  the  dayspring  from  on  high, 
"  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God/'  bath 
visited,  and  is  visiting  me ;  and  assuredly  the 
end  and  purpose  of  his  arising  is  the  same  that 
it  was  formerly, — even  "  to  give  light  to  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace."  I 
think  I  say  not  amiss,  when  I  declare  my  be- 
lief, that  the  light  within  me  seems  to  get 
brighter,  and  the  fire  warmer  almost  every  day. 

0  !  that  I  may  be  content  to  remain  in  the  re- 
finer's fire,  that  I  may  become  purified  and  re- 
fined from  everything  evil. 

1816,  November  27th, — I  have  been  long  in 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  about  changing  my 
dress,  as  well  as  adopting  those  other  distinc- 
tions and  testimonies  which  Friends  uphold  and 
practice;  and  my  anxiety  respecting  these 
things  has  been,  lest  I  should  take  then  up 
without  good  ffround,  and  without  being  clearly 
and  indubitably  sensible  that  these  saorifioes 
are  called  for.  Indeed,  I  have  gone  mourning 
on  my  way,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night. 
Perplexity  and  discouragement,  darkness  and 
distress,  have  at  seasons  clouded  the  horiaon  of 
the  morning  of  my  days ;  and  mainly,  because 

1  knew  not  certainly  the  Divine  will,  as  to  these 
external  observances,  and  to  as  many  other  sao- 
rifioes. But  I  think  that  this  subject  has  been 
cleared  up  very  satisfactorily  to  me  this  day,  in 
mtich  mercy,  both  by  what  I  felt,  and  by  what 
was  delivered  through  a  servant  of  the  Iiord,  at 
meeting. 

Same  date,-^!  see  evidently  that  ^'Jesua 
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Christ  oame  into  the  world  to  save  sianers/' 
and  that  *<  aoto  them  that  look  for  him,  shall 
he  appear  a  seoood  time,  without  Bia  aoto  sal- 
Tacioo  \*' — *<  the  wages  of  sia  is  death/'  and 
ooDseqaeotljr,  that  without  repentaace  there  is 
DO  remiasioo  of  sio  ; — that  we  must  be  io  the 
waj  of  being  redeemed  from  the  power  of  evil, 
or  ihe  punishment  wi)l  not  be  r«ymitted ; — that 
we  must  be  delivered  from  sio  itself,  before  wo 
can   be  delivered  from  the  wages  of  it,  which 
is  eondamnation ;    for  it  is  aptly   expressed, 
**  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Chrui  Jesuit  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.     O  I  then,  mj  soul, 
surely  there  is  required  of  thee  a  dean  heart 
and  a  right  spirit  to  be  reoewed  within.     0 ! 
huw  shall  I  bestow  paios  and   anxiety  about 
cleaning  the  exterior,  whilst  there  lurks  any 
filth  in  the  interior.     How  ehali  I  garnish  the 
outttide  with  an  appearance  of  the  beauty  of 
hjlineas,  and  polish  it  after  the  similitude  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  when  it  stinketh 
within  by  reason  of  the  defilement  there  con- 
cealed.    Surely  it  was  well  said  by  the  Lord  to 
those  hypocrites  the  Pharisees,  and  it  equally 
applies  to  many  in  these  days  as  to  them  : — 
**  Cleanse  first  that  which  is  within  the  cup  and 
platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  majf  be  clean 
also  :"  and  the  latter  part  of  this  exhortation 
remains  strikingly  true, — for  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  all  cleansing  of  the  exterior  to  be 
sincere  and  not  hypocritical,  must  be  the  effect 
of  a  change  of  heart. 

1816,  December  4/A. — Is  it  not  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Lord  will  make  known  his  will 
to  his  poor  dependent  creatures,  who  with  sighs 
and  tears  both  day  and  night  seek  to  serve  him 
aright  in  all  things  It  Surely  He  is  no  hard 
master  who  does  not  evidently  let  his  servants 
see  what  ia  required  of  them ;  nor,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, does  he  at  any  time  call  for  more  arduous 
service  than  he  gives  strength  to  accomplish. 
But  than  he  must  and  will  be  sought  unto, 
both  in  order  that  his  will  may  be  clearly 
known;  and  when  known,  that  sufficient 
strength  may  be  handed  to  enable  to  perform 
the  same.  All  my  desire  is  before  the  Lord ; 
and  he  knows,  and  I  believe,  hears  my  prayers, 
— ^he  sees  my  watchings  and  my  weepings,  and 
is  witness  to  all  my  woes.  I  do  indubitably 
believe  that  the  present  time  is  very  precious  to 
me, — that  the  hand,  mighty  band  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  for  good — that  he  is  extending  his 
gracious  visitation  to  me  his  poor  sinful  creature, 
who  baa  been  bound  by  the  bond  of  darkness,  by 
the  power  of  the  destroyer.  0  !  he  b  and  has 
been  arising  for  my  help,  for  my  deliverance ;  he 
has  assuredly,  in  some  measure,  brought  me  as 
it  were  out  of  the  land  of  Egyptian  and  cruel 
bondage;  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible,  un- 
less by  my  own  default,  that  his  promises  should 
(ail  in  tha  midat  of  the  fulfilment  of  them,  and 


that  ha  should  leave  me  in  the  wilderness  to 
die  in  my  sins,  to  be  destroyed  by  famine  and 
want  :-^no,  he  has  a  fuuntaiu  of  living  waters 
in  store  for  me ;  and  though  I  know  not  whether 
I  may  partako  of  that  delicious  and  reviving 
consolation,  out  of  the  bare  and  barren  rock,  or 
on  the  fruitful  and  flowery  banks ;  '*  yet  I  will 
rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of 
my  salvation." 

1817,  January/  27th, — "Having  food  and 
raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content,"  &o.  I 
have  admired  the  honest  simplicity  and  plain 
speech,  which  the  first  Christians,  and  especially 
their  great  pattern,  made  use  of  to  iostruoc 
their  hearers  :  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in 
this  place  is  unanswerable,  and  the  process  of 
his  thoughts  appears  to  me  so  natural  as  to  be 
not  easily  misunderstood.  The  substance  of 
that  which  he  sets  forth,  is,  without  any  strained 
exposition,  nearly  as  follows : — the  gain  of 
riches  is  by  no  means  godliness,  nor  can  it  be  a 
substitute  for  godliness  in  the  end ;  on  the  con- 
trary, godliness  is  profitable  both  here  and 
hereafter,  and  therefore  is  alone  true  gain. 
Wealth  and  possessions  last  us  only  whilst  we 
live :  we  had  them  not  when  we  came  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  retain  them 
no  longer  than  whilst  we  are  here.  Seeing 
then,  that  soon,  very  soon,  we  must  part  with 
these  things,  let  us  provide  "  bags  which  wax 
not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  which  faileth 
not :"  and  as  to  everything  else,  the  riches,  the 
enjoyments  of  this  vain  and  passing  scene,  let 
us  use  these  things  as  not  abusing  them ;  let 
us  not  be  slaves  to  thorn,  but  rather  render  them 
of  servico  to  us.  If  we  are  rich,  let  us  not  hide 
our  talent  in  the  earth,  but  be  rich  in  good 
works :  and  if  we  are  in  a  middling  condition 
as  to  outward  circumstances,  let  us  endeavor  so, 
to  act,  as  to  be  able  strictly  to  adopt  the  apos- 
tle's language, — *'  these  hands  have  ministered 
unto  my  necessitieSy  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me."  Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  more  fully  to 
understand,  and  more  freely  to  accede  to  the 
text, ''  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  then* 
with  content." 

(To  be  «ontiniMdJ 


The  throng  of  thoughts  which  are  continually 
passing  in  and  out,  how  shall  we  dream  of  ex- 
amining, judging,  trying  them  all,  except  by  a 
special  Divine  interference  in  our  behalf? 
Divine  power  can  qualify  a  man  for  anything ; 
but  nothing  short  of  Divine  power  can  qualify 
him  for  a  task  so  onerous  as  this.  To  God, 
then,  let  us  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  in 
the  most  absolute  self-distrust.  Thus  he  shall 
have  Christ  dwelling  in  his  heart  by  faith ;  and 
this  indwelling  shall  be  a  sure  preservative 
against  evil  thoughts ;  and  in  that  heart,  though 
agitated  on  ihe  surface,  there  shall  be  a  peaoe 
which  it  haa  neyer  known  before. 
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TBE  RELIGIOUS. 

To  be  religious  is  to  feel  tbat  Ood  is  ever 
near.  It  is  to  go  through  life  with  this  thought 
oomiug  instiDCtively  and  unbidden  :  Thou  God 
Beest  me. 

A  life  of  religion  is  a  life  of  f  litb ;  and  faith 
is  that  strange  faculty  by  which  man  feels  the 
presence  of  the  invisible,  exactly  as  some  ani- 
mals have  the  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  Christian 
and  the  world.  Most  men  know  nothing  be- 
yond what  they  see.  This  lovely  world  is  all 
in  all  to  them, — its  outer  beauty,  not  its  hidden 
loveliness. 

Prosperity — struggle — sadness — is  all  the 
same.  Tbey  struggle  through  it  all  alone,  and 
when  old  age  comes,  aud  the  companions  of 
CMtrly  days  are  gone,  they  feel  that  they  are 
solitary.  In  all  this  strange  deep  world,  they 
never  meet,  or  but  for  a  moment,  the  Spirit  of 
it  all,  who  stands  at  their  very  side.  And  it  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this  that  makes  a  Chris- 
tian. Move  where  he  will,  there  is  a  thought 
and  a  Presence  which  he  cannot  put  aside. 
God  looks  out  upon  him  from  the  dear  sky,  and 
through  the  thick  darkness, — is  present  in  the 
lain-drop  that  trickles  down  the  branches,  and 
in  the  tempest  that  crushes  down  the  forest. 

A  living  Redeemer  stands  beside  him,  goes 
with  him,  talks  with  him,  as  a  man  talks  to  his 
friend.  The  emphatic  description  of  a  life  of 
spirituality  is,  "Enoch  walked  with  God." — 
Robertson, 
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EXTRACT  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  JESSE  KERSEY. 

2d  of  Eighth  monthy  1840. — T  am  now  in 
the  close  of  my  seventy- second  year.  My 
tboughts  continue  to  be  active  in  the  various 
concerns  of  the  day.  After  the  experience  of 
a  middling  long  life,  I  see  no  cause  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  principle  professed  by  Friends, 
ana  their  belief  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  gift  of  God  to  man.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  they  are  faithful  in  following  this 
heavenly  Guide,  they  must  continue  to  be  a 
light  to  the  world,  and  advance  the  cause  of 
universal  righteousness.  Already  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  holding  up 
many  valuable  testimonies.  The  rights  of  con- 
science have  been  plead  by  them ;  and  man- 
kind now  agree  to  a  large  extent  that  it  is  a 
principle  which  no  human  authority  can  con- 
trol, or  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  our  duty  toward  the  Supreme 

Being. 

Other  testimonies  are  also  embraced  in  the 
profession  of  Friends,  that  are  of  great  value 
to  mankind.  Witness  their  doctrine  in  relation 
to  oaths,  a  hireling  ministry,  and  bearing  of 
arms.  Each  of  these  is  a  testimony  so  im- 
portant to  the  human  family,  that  they  should 
all  be  kept  in  view  and  faithfhlly  maintained 


with  the  greatest  integrity  and  care.  On  the 
subject  of  the  ministry,  their  testimony  to  its 
purity  and  freedom  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  the  most  rig^d  attention.  If  the 
Society  should  ever  ler  fall  this  testimony,  it 
will  be  a  departure  from  a  great  Christian  ob- 
ligation, and  an  immense  loss  to  the  subject  of 
the  spreading  of  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gos- 
pel. 

Besides  the  preceding  valuable  points  of  tbe 
principles  of  Truth,  Friends  have  adopted  the 
most  rational  and  perfect  mode  of  social  wor- 
ship that  is  to  be  met  with  ;  because  they  meet 
and  sit  in  silence.  In  this  state  evety  mind 
has  the  opportunity  of  attending  to  its  own 
condition ;  and  if  it  holds  to  a  state  of  union 
with  the  divine  gift,  it  may  in  the  silent  sUte 
of  the  meeting,  be  prepared  devoutly  to  worehip 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Again,  if  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  meeting  should  be  sensible  of 
having  been  unfaithful,  or  disobedient|  and 
therefore  should  feel  condemnation, — there  ia 
the  advantage  of  silently  attending  to  its  own 
case ;  and  thus  the  mind  may  become  prepared 
(by  a  deepfelt  spiritual  repentance)  to  return 
with  honest  integrity  to  its  merciful  Creator, 
and  renew  its  covenant  with  him:  in  which 
case  it  has  gained  a  qualification  to  worship  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Not  only  have  these  silent  opportunities  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  honest  integrity,  but  they 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  sincere-hearted  to 
feel  after,  and  to  understand  their  real  con- 
dition, their  spiritual  state.  But  when  an  as- 
sembly are  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  Di- 
vine worship  and  religious  improvement,— and 
immediately  on  entering  their  meeting  house, 
begin  to  pray,  or  sing,  or  in  any  other  manner 
become  active, — there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  their  proceedings;  because  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  services  they  bo 
hastily  engage  in  have  no  higher  principle  than 
the  mere  will  and  activity  of  the  creature. 
And  though  such  may  seem  to  kindle  a  fire,  or 
warmth  of  zeal,  and  to  move  in  the  light  of  the^ 
sparks  thereof, — they  may  find  the  efFeots  of 
this  cresturely  activity  to  be  as  declared  by  the 
prophet,  "  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand,  ye 
shall  lie  dowm  in  sorrow/' 

Eighth  month  M,  1 840.— Being  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting,  I  was 
favored  in  one  of  our  religious  opportunities 
with  some  views  of  the  attribute  of  mercy  tbat 
were  instructive  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
my  duty  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject.  We  may  hold  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  this  wonderful  attribute,  and  yet  not  be 
proper  objects  for  it  to  act  upon.  Those  who 
witness  the  precious  enjoyment  of  this  Divine 
attribute,  are  such  as  sincerely  abhor  all  evil, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  be  conformed  to  the 
Heftvenly  Father's  will.    Such  are  coming  oat 
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of  the  follies  of  the  world,  and  are  entering  into 
the  Divine  life,  and  to  tlioee  is  the  attribute  of 
meroy  extended.  Bat  while  people  are  liTing 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  and  propensi* 
tios  of  the  natural  mind,  they  stand  in  a  state 
of  wilful  disobedience,  and  therefore  are  not 
children  of  the  kingdom  and  government  of 
Christ.  For,  in  order  to  become  members  of 
his  church,  it  is  necessary  that  he  alone  should 
rule  and  govern  all  our  actions.  Such  as  these 
are  the  objects  of  his  mercy,  and  it  is  his  good 
pleasure  to  own  them  by  his  blessed  light, 
truth,  and  spirit,  in  their  hearts.  To  ffuoh  is 
the  Heavenly  Father's  love,  and  hid  meroy  is 
over  them  for  good,  while  they  continue  to  walk 
in  his  law. 

Having  opened  in  our  Monthly  Meeting  a 
concern  to  visit  Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  some  meetings  on  the  way,  it  was  united 
with,  and  a  Minute  furnished  me  for  the  oeca* 
sion.  I  accordingly  set  out  on  the  18th  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1840,  having  Joseph  S.  Wal- 
ton for  my  cooipanion.  We  stopped  a  short 
time  in  Columbia,  where,  amidst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  people  on  account  of  the  election  of 
President,  one  man  had  his  arm  broken  by  the 
uolooked  for  discharge  of  a  cannon,  and  others 
were  in  great  danger  of  losing  their  lives. 

On  Seventh-day,  the  2i6t,  the  meeting  of 
mioisters  and  elders  met.  They  were  a  small 
company ;  but  in  sitting  quietly  among  them,  I 
felt  thankful  in  being  impressed  with  a  clear 
sense  that  they  were  mercifully  cared  for  by  the 
Head  of  the  church.  And  a  hope  was  enter- 
tuned  that  if  they  continue  faithful,  there  will 
be  a  gathering  and  increase  of  Society.  Next 
day  the  public  meeting  was  mercifully  crowned 
with  a  deepfelt  solemnity.  I  have  seldom  wit- 
nessed the  power  of  Truth  to  be  in  such 
admirable  dominion  as  in  this  meeting.  I  was 
led  to  show  that  the  work  of  man's  salvation 
consisted  in  a  perfect  conquest  over  the  natural 
spirit ;  and  also  that  this  was  a  change  which 
Christianity  called  for;  likewise^  that  the 
apostle  Paul  in  all  his  ministry  pointed  to  this 
victory  as  a  state  of  the  triumph  of  the  soul  of 
man  over  the  animal  nature. 

On  Fourth-day,  the  25th,  we  were  at  Hunt- 
ington meeting.  It  was  an  opportunity  in 
which  I  was  glad  to  urge  upon  the  assembly  the 
awful  necessity  there  was  rightly  to  improve  the 
time,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fitted  and 
prepared  to  enter  the  eternai  world.  In  this 
meeting  niy  mind  was  much  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  the  mercy  and  grace  furnished  to  that 
assembly.  In  the  evening  I  had  an  important 
opportunity  with  a  number  of  Friends^  in  which 
I  succeeded  in  convincing  most  that  were 
present,  that  as  a  Society,  we  were  called  to 
peace ;  that  in  order  to  obey  this  call  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  remember  that  our 
Holy  Head  had  declared  that  his  kingdom  was 


not  of  this  world ;  l$^t  that  it  stood  in  the 
peaceable,  Iamb-like  nature  and  spirit.  Hence 
I  inferred  that  the  members  of  it  should  keep 
out  of  all  strife  and  contention,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  complete  separation  from  all  the  noise 
and  tumults  that  are  going  on  among  men  ;  for 
I  could  not  see  how  Friends  were  to  maintain 
the  peaceable  testimony  with  consistency,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  a  part  in  the  political  con- 
tests that  were  agitated  in  the  world. 

26^A. — We  parted  with  Friends  at  Huntings 
ton,  and  rode  to  Yorktown,  where  I  had  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  with  the  inhabitants.  It  was 
a  memorable  opportunity,  in  which  many  minds 
were  solemnised  by  the  blessed  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  much 
tenderness  among  the  people.  Visits  were  also 
made  to  sundry  other  places,  much  to  my  satis- 
faction. At  Berlin,  however,  it  was  a  time  of 
trial,  but  ended  under  a  satisfactory  solemnity. 
To  me  it  is  always  cause  of  thankfulness,  when 
the  people  are  brought  into  a  state  of  true 
silence.  It  is  then  that  I  believe  the  voice  of 
the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  ii  heard^  and 
the  company  benefited. 

I  was  also  at  some  places  not  much  visited  by 
Friends,  and  it  appeared  to  be  particularly  en- 
couraging to  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  find 
that  they  had  been  thought  of  in  this  way. 

William  Penn  has,  io  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  these  memorable  words : — ^'  I  abhor 
two  principles  in  religion,  and  pity  them  that 
own  them.  The  first  is  obedience  upon  au- 
thority, without  conviction ;  and  the  other,  de- 
stroying them  that  differ  from  me,  for  God's 
sake.  Such  a  religion  is  without  judgment, 
though  not  without  teeth.  Union  is  best  if 
right;  else  charity. 

Viom  the  Western  Ghzistlan  AdYoeate. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PRATER. 

BT  A.  0.  GBOBOB. 

1.  Prayer  is  the  hunger  of  the  $ovl.  It  is  the 
appetite  for  God  which  the  Holy  Spirit  excites 
in  the  heart.  No  one  need  despair  of  his 
spiritual  condition  who  has  an  inclination  to 
pray.  Longing  for  God  will  certainly  end  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God.  Bishqp  Hall  exclaimed, 
giving  voice  to  the  wail  of  myriads  of  hearts, 
*'  If  God  had  not  said, '  Blessed  are  those  that 
hunger,'  I  know  not  what  could  keep  weak 
Christians  from  sinking  in  despair.  Many 
times  all  I  can  do  is  to  complain  that  I  want 
him,  and  wish  to  recover  him.''  Let  us  be 
comforted,  then,  if  we  hunger,  if  we  want  God, 
if  we  long  for  the  communion  of  his  love  as  oar 
only  satisfactory  portion.  For  this  feeling  is 
supplication,  and  such  as  G^  must  hear  and 
answer.  Does  not  the  child  pray  who  says  to 
the  parent,  ^'I  am  hungry,"  and  is  not  the 
parent  moved  by  every  throb  of  love  to  supply 
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its  Deed  ?  And  if  we  truly  hanger  for  the 
bread  of  life,  will  not  our  compassionate  Lord 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  undying  souls? 

8.  Prayer  is  expectation.  Bishop  Thomson 
tells  of  a  wealthy  man  who  bad  a  taste  for  gar- 
dening and  horticulture,  and  who  was  accus- 
iomed  to  import  from  distant  climes  the  seeds 
of  choice  exotics  and  sow  them  in  his  garden. 
Then,  after  a  few  days,  he  would  closely  ex- 
amine the  ground  with  a  microscope  for  the  first 
indications  of  life  and  growth.  Thus  should  we 
look  for  the  answer  to  our  prayers,  and  for  the 
fruit  of  our  Christian  labors.  The  expectant 
soul  is  the  first  to  catch  a  blessing.  When  the 
prophet  prayed  for  r^in,  he  sent  his  servant  to 
look  over  toward  the  sea  and  bring  him  word 
whether  there  were  any  sign  of  rain.  And  as 
often  as  he  prayed  he  sent  him  on  this  errand; 
and  when  the  servant  brought  him  word,  "  there 
is  a  little  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,"  he 
took  it  at  once  as  the  answer  to  his  prayer,  and 
prophesied  an  abundance  of  rain. 

4.  Prayer  is  contemplation.  Raskin  has 
taught  us  how  to  observe  and  study  the  fieicts  of 
the  natural  world.  Only  by  careful,  patient 
and  prolonged  observation  are  we  enabled  to 
discover  all  the  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower,  of 
river  and  mountain,  of  cloud  and  sky,  of  plain 
and  ocean.  Through  what  weary  hours  and 
days  will  artists  contemplate  a  great  painting, 
observing  it  in  detail  and  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts,  and  intensely  admiring  its  beauty  and 
dwelling  on  its  excellencies,  till  the  splendid 
creation  of  genius  has  become  the  property  of 
their  own  souls !  How  an  astronomer  will  gaze 
into  the  heavens,  section  by  section,  gazing  and 
wondering,  forgetting  the  world  and  all  its 
affairs,  till  his  whole  nature  is  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificence  and  glory  of 
the  material  universe  of  God ! 

It  is  said  of  the  wicked  man,  ''God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts ;"  but  the  praying  soul  is  filled 
with  the  visions  of  the  Infinite.  He  beholds 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  ;  he  discerns  every 
where  the  artistic  hand  of  Him  who  has  shaped 
the  forms  of  all  things  according  to  a  perfect 
standard  of  beauty  and  utility ;  and  on  his  be- 
lieving mind  has  burst  the  splendors  of  the  ce- 
lestial heavens.  As  he  prays  he  adores;  he 
dwells  in  thought  on  the  goodness  and  greatness 
of  his  Heavenly  Father ;  he  loves  to  contem- 

tlate  the  Divine  character ;  and  while  he  lookt 
6  is  transformed,  changed  from  glory  to  glory^ 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Prayer  is  choice  of  the  Divine  will. 
''  Choose  thou  mine  inheritance  for  me,"  is  the 
wise  prayer  of  the  Psalmist.  When  a  little  sick 
lad  was  asked  by  his  pastor,  *'  Would  you  like 
to  get  better?"  he  replied,  *'  I  would  like  the 
will  of  God."  Could  an  angel  have  answered 
with  more  justness  and  propriety?  When  a 
certain   Sabbath-«cbool  teacher  asked  of  his 


class,  <'  How  do  the  angels  in  heayen  do  Ihe 
will  of  God  ?"  one  child  answered,  *'  Immediate* 
ly ;"  another  said,  "  Piligently ;"  a  third  an- 
swered, <*  With  all  the  heart;"  a  fourth  said, 
"  Always;"  a  fifth  said, ''  They  do  it  altogeth- 
er." After  a  pause  a  little  girl  spoke  up  and 
said,  <*  They  do  it  without  asking  any  questions." 
This  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  rare  and 
wonderful  graoe.  Such  un guegrtontn^  obedience 
comes  only  from  a  resolute  and  full-hearted 
choice  of  the  will  of  God.  Snch  prayer  is  al- 
ready heard,  and  the  expectation  of  such  bosoms 
is  not  delayed.  *^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  before  they  call  I  will  answer;  and  while 
they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear." 

6.  Prayer  is  earnestness  of  desire^  amounting 
sometimes  to  agony. 

Dr.  Payson  said  that  he  pitied  the  Christian 
who  had  no  longing  at  the  throne  of  grace 
which  he  could  not  clothe  in  language.  Saya 
Jeremy  Taylor:  "  Easiness  of  desire  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  success  of -a  good  man's  pruyer. 
It  must  be  an  intent,  zealous,  busy,  operative 
prayer.  For,  consider  what  a  huge  indecency 
it  is,  that  a  man  should  speak  to  God  for  a 
thing  that  he  values  not.  Our  prayers  upbraid 
our  spirits,  when  we  beg  tamely  for  those 
things  for  which  we  ought  to  die;  which  are 
more  precious  than  imperial  scepters,  richer 
than  the  spoils  of  the  sea,  or  the  treasures  of 
Indian  hills."  Recall  the  wrestling  of  Jaoob — 
*'  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bleas  me  " 
— the  *'  pouring  out  of  soul "  of  David,  the  im- 
portunity of  the  Syro  Pbenioian  woman,  and 
the  persistency  of  blind  Bartimeus,  and  learn 
how  to  pray  I 

7.  Prayer  is  enjoyment.  Edwards  speaks  of 
the  "  sweet  hours  "  which  he  enjoyed  **  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  sweet  converse 
with  God  ;"  and  every  Christian  has  such  de- 
lif;htful  recollections  and  joyous  experiencea. 
"  Good  j>rayer8,"  says  an  old  English  divine, 
''  never  oome  weeping  home.  I  am  sore  I  shall 
receive  either  what  1  ask  or  what  I  should  ask." 
Suppose  prayer  were  limited  to  one  day,  one 
place,  or  one  great  occasion,  what  a  privilege 
would  it  be  esteemed !  but  the  Christian  may 
come  with  every  breath  to  a  Throne  of  Grace. 

In  worldly  matters  "think  twice;"  but  in 
duty,  it  has  been  well  said,  *'  first  thoughts  are 
best;"  they  are  more  fresh,  more  pure,  have 
more  of  God  in  them.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  first  glance  we  get  at  duty,  before  there  has 
been  any  special  pleading  of  our  affections  or 
inclinations.  Duty  is  never  uncertain  at  first. 
It  is  only  ai\er  we  have  become  involved  in  the 
mazes  and  sophistries  of  wishing  that  things 
were  otherwise  than  they  are  that  it  seems  in- 
distinct. Considering  a  duty,  is  ot^en  only  ex- 
plaining it  away.  God's  guidfeince  is  plain, 
when  we  are  true* 
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1^  WtlMAf  iBtolligM^or. 
TH0UQHT8  Of  AN  0B8SRTBB. 

[The  followiDg  note  is  from  the  MemoraDaa 
of  a  young  man,  in  QDity  with  Friends'  prinoi* 
pies  and  worship,  bat  who  has  not  yet  been  it 
right  to  join  any  religious  society :] 

September  2Bd,  1866.— Attended  Friends' 
meeting  at .   Found  it  still  on  its  down- 


Bat  there  is  a  stiflFness  and  heaviness  of  old 
<  %ge  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  excess  of 
caution,  from  what  Solomon  calls  being  *'  right- 
eous over  mach,"  which  precludes  this  neees- 
sary  freedom,  and  renders  their  religious  meet* 
ings  less  pleasant ^ncL  even  less  profitable,  es* 
pecially  to  the  young,  than  are  their  social 
gatherings.  This  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  and 
is,  1  belieTC,  one  of  the  foremost  causes  of  their 
unnatural  decline.  How  it  is  to  be  remedied  I 
know  not,  and  fear  that  '*  new  wine  "  will  have 
to  be  put  into  **  new  'bottles  " — that  Frieodsy 
being  in  many  places  ceduced  to  a  handful  of 
aged  persons,  have  become  so  confirmed  if  their 
habits,  that  God  will  let  them  die  out  ana  raise 
up  a  new  generation  to  bear  forward  the  stand- 
ard of  spiritual  religioii^  and  plant  it  again  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  cnurch  militant. 

I  ventured  to  express  something  of  this  unex- 
pected presentation  to  this  little  meeting,  and 
to  exhort  them  to  let  the  light  which  was  work- 
ing in  their  minds  shine  forth,  even  though  as 
through  a  mit«t  or  broken  cloud,  that  they 
might  be  comforted  and  edified  together. 
Thus  they  might  attract  others  who  are  hungry, 
and  not  so  spiritual  that  they  can  be  satisfied 
with  contemplation  only,  or  that  manna  which 
falls  like  the  dew  in  the  silence  of  Christ's 
arising,  but  who  desire  meat  or  corn,  which 
contain  the  essence  of  air  and  sunlight,  com- 
bined with  what  is  more  tangible,  to  suit  their 
ruder  capacity  and  taste.  I  confess  I  only 
dared  hint  this  advice,  though  it  seems  proper 


ward  way — small  and  feeble — though  there  are 
several  sin  cere- minded  Christians  there;    but 
they  are  as  *' sparrows  sitting  on  the  housetop," 
and  their  ilight,  which  must  soon  be  taken,  will 
leave  another  empty  place  of  worship.    Feeling 
rather  despondent,  T  sat  long,  as  on  a  waveless 
sea ;  but  at  length  the  clouds  parted  and  a  liv- 
ing breeze  sprang  up,   filling   my   sails   with 
thought.   I  perceived  that  all  Christians  ought, 
at  some  dme,  in  their  proper  place  and  measure, 
to  become  preachers  of  righteousness.     ''  Ex- 
hort one  another  daily/'  said  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews,  '<  while  it  is  called  to-day,  Ici^t  any  of 
you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin."     '*  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  so  is  my  Beloved  among  the  sons ;" 
and  such  must  his  children  be.     If  they  bear 
not  fruit,  they  are  of  less  value  than  the  oak 
and  cedar ;  and  the  fruit  they  ought  to  bear  is 
both  deeds  and  words,  as  occasion  may  require. 
In  the  household,  if  the  head  be  taken  away, 
some  other  member,  or  all  combined,  must  do 
his  work.     In  an  aroiy,  when  officers  are  lost, 
others  are  chosen  to  fill  their  places.    So  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.    When  those  who  have  min-   to  be  given,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  So- 


istercd  at  the  altar  or  table  are  removed,  others 
should  succeed  them ;  for  it  is  needful  to  a 
healthful  and  growing  body  that  the  Word  of 
life  should  be  ministered. 

It  is  true  the  Lord's  treasury  and  store-house 
are  open,  and  all  may  help  themselves  who  will ; 
but  as  our  social  joy  and  health  are  promoted 
by  meeting  together  at  meals — thou^Eh  life 
might  be  sustained  by  every  one  ^'  eating  his 
morsel  himself  alone," — and  as,  when  so  met, 
we  pass  food  from  one  to  another,  and,  if  the 
heads  of  the  table  be  absent,  others  are  chosen 
to  their  service — so  it  should  be  in  our  religious 
meetings  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  table 
of  the  Lord.  And  as  not  one  only,  but  all, 
when  occasion  demands,  assist  in  serving  at  our 
earthly  boards,  so  all  Christians  ought  to  be 
able  to  pass  round  the  cup  of  consolation,  or 
the  word  of  exhortation,  as  they  are  needed  by. 
the  sick  or  hungry.  Our  religious  communings 
ought  to  be  conducted  with  greater  freedom,  as 


ciety.  But  I  went  farther,  and  related  an  inci- 
dent which  had  just  transpired,  when,  in  trying 
to  persuade  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  Spirit's  immediate  operation,  and 
who  seemed  inclining  towards  the  Methodists, 
to  continoe  rather  to  go  forward,  trusting  in 
the  same  Power  which  had  called  her,  and 
which,  if  faithfully  followed,  would  lead  her 
into  a  more  spiritual  path,  she  remarked  that 
there  was  this  about  the  Friends  which  she  did 
not  like — "  tkey  are  90  very  formal^  Indeed  I 
have  they  whose  principles  and  profession  ig* 
nore  all  forms  become  '*  very  formed  f"  It 
was  the  opinion  of  an  unsophisticated  and 
friendly  observer,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  and 
acknowledge  that  it  reached  the  core  of  truth. 
Alas,  that  it  should  be  so!  that  the  people 
whom  God  called  to  walk  in  .the  simplicity  of 
Christian  faith  and  manners  should  have  be- 
come turf  bound,  and  stiffened  into  a  rigid  and 
barren  ceremony  of  silence  and  idleness !   And 


they  evidently  were  in  the  apostles'  time;  8o|p«ihy  is  it,  hot  forwent  both  of  life  and  that 

that  as  a  useful  thought  or  sentiment  arises  in 

any,  even  though  a  child  in  religion,  it  may 

have  utterance,  like  fruit  dropping  from  a  young 

apple-tree  (and  such,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 

often  the  fairest,)  for  the  edification  and  joy  of 

the  company. 


freedom  and  exercise  which,  are  ah$t3itiUely  ea- 
tential  to  the  preservation  and  growth  of  life  ? 
The  rank  and  tangled  luxuriance  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  more  sufferable  than  the  arid  gloom  of 
the  desert,  and  a  valley  of  salt  grass  more  hos- 
pitable to  huBgi^  flocks  than  the  bald  heights 
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of  the  snow-olftd  or  burniDg  mountain  which  t  with  the  hardy  pioneer  into  a  new  conntrj,  la- 

H^orioosly  wielding  hia  axe,  or  breaking  np  the 
Allow  ground— hia  loaded  gun  standing  ready 
to  repel  the  inoarsiona  of  wild  beasts.  The 
oonrage  and  energy  of  the  latter  are  only  made 
oonspicnous  by  the  circnmstances  that  required 
their  constant  exercise,  bat  they  are  still  latent 
after  the  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  and, 
under  other  forms  and  combinations,  equally 
needed  to  maintain  the  proeperity  aoqaired. 

Divine  Power  is  sometimes  so  strikingly  dis- 
played, both  in  the  history  of  societies  and  in- 
dividuals, as  to  constitute  an  era  of  marked 
progress  in  religious  thought  and  feeling. 
These  '^  visitations  "  appear  to  be  independent 
of  hnman  agency — cannot  be  caloolated  upon 
as  regards  intervals  of  time ;  and  their  causes 
are  as  yet  hidden  in  the  counsels  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  One  of  such  eras  was  the  rise  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  it  was  attended  with 
manifestations  peculiar  to  the  period  and  the 
circumstances.  As  at  present  constituted,  it  is 
not,  therefore,  in  the  condition  of  the  hardy 
settler  in  a  wilderness,  but  rather  like  one  who 
inheriting  a  patrimony  cleared  and  brought  un- 
der cultivation  by  the  energy  of  those  who  have 
labored  for  this  end,  must  see  to  it  hoi  only 
that  it  does  not  deteriorate  through  his  manage- 
ment, but  that  he  goes  on  to  make  the  improve- 
ments which  his  greater  means  and  leisure  ena- 
ble him  to  do.  He  need  not  look  back  with 
envy  on  the  hardihood,  the  adventure,  and  the 
rough  life  of  his  predecessor.  He  has  other  du- 
ties to  perform,  less  conspicuous,  perhaps,  bat 
not  less  important  to  the  good  of  society  at 
Urge. 

Thoughts  similar  to  those  of  our  young  friend 
have  of  latter  time  occupied  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  truly  concerned  amongst  us,  particularly 
when  they  see  some  of  our  younger  members  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  forms  and  systems  of  belief  of 
other  sects.  There  have  been  close  searchings  of 
heart  on  this  account,  and  the  inquiry  has  been 
individually  made,  "  Have  /left  any  thing  un- 
done that  would  have  tended  to  gather  these 
tender  minds  into  that  simple  path  which  I 
have  found  wide  enough  for  true  enjoyment, 
and  to  that  simple  faith  in  Divine  guidanee, 
which  manifests  itself  not  in  forms  of  worship 
or  modes  of  belief,  but  in  a  life  of  devotion  and 
active  benevolence  J  Such  an  inquiry,  panned 


holds  communion  with  but  heaven  alone. 

Christians,  both  in  their  daily  walk,  and  in 
their  religious  gatherings,  which  are  the  feasts 
of  the  soul,  should  be  gondii-,  fVee  and  inviting, 
and  aim  rather  at  the^^jj^nffthening  and  devel 
opment  of  every  men%e!f^iuhrist's  body,  than 
at  the  maintainanee  ofy^T  fair,  but  too  often  a 
frigid  and  lifeless  ordA.  '<The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment.'^ 

FRIENDS'  i'MT^lLLlGENCER. 

■■III  ^^P  I  .  -  .    —  ■ — -^■^— . 

PhKiADELPHU,  TEJTTH  month   20,  1866. 


Thouohts  of  an  Observer. — '*  Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  Aiend.''  It  appears  to  be 
in  no  unfriendly  or  fault-finding  spirit  that  the 
young  man  (an  extract  from  whose  memoranda 
will  be  found  in  this  number)  comments  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Though  some  of  his  assertions  are  too  unquali- 
fied,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  that 
we  will  do  well  to  ponder.  The  state  of  the 
meeting  alluded  to  is  no  doubt  that  of  many 
others  here  and  there,  and  may  well  clothe  the 
mind  with  feelings  of  discouragement,  calling 
lorth  the  earnest  query,  *<  What  shall  be  done 
to  make  these  desert  places  blossom  again  V 

He  appears  tu  take  for  granted  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  is  on  the  decline ;  but  this, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is 
still  an  open  question,  at  least  as  regards  this 
.  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  generally  some 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  when  this  sub- 
ject is  thought  of,  between  a  decline  in  num- 
bers, and  a  decline  in  purity  and  zeal.  Embra- 
cing, as  a  whole,  all  the  sections  into  which  the 
•ociety  in  this  country  is  divided,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  considerable  and  steady  increase 
in  numbers.  The  question  of  a  decline  in  pu- 
rity and  zeal  is  one  that  statistics  will  not  set- 
tle, but  it  will/be  variously  decided  according 
to  the  gloomy  or  oheerful  temperament^-the 
disposition  to  look  backward  or  forward,  of  each 
individual.  It  is  very  common  to  contrast 
Friends  of  the  present  day  with  the  earnest 
men  and  women  who  were  conspicuous  at  the 
rise  of  the  Society.  But  no  just  comparison  can 
be  thus  drawn.  As  well  might  we  compare  the 
thriving  farmer,  living  in  comfort  amid  his  cul- 
tivated fields,  surrounded  by.  good  society,  and 
with  means  and  leisure  for  mental  improvement^ 


^PVP" 
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in  a  ^irit  of  candor  and  homilitj,  may  lead  to 
the  ooneliiaioQ  that  we  have  Delected  some  of 
the  means  neeessarj  to  seoure  this  desirable 
end.     Have  we  safficiently  considered  that  the 
yonng  mind  does  not  readily  apprehend  ab- 
Biraot  trathy  and  have  we  not  taught  our  great 
central  principles  in  too  general  and  abstract  a 
manner?     Are  our   religions  meetings  alone, 
and  the  ministry  in  them,  a  sufficient  means  of 
bringing  the  good  and  wise  and  loving  of  the 
older  class  into  personal  religious  intercourse 
with  the  young,  or  might  not  some  additional 
means  be  devised  for  this  purpose  f    Do  we  not 
need  eomething,  call  it  what  we  will,  which,  as 
our  young  members  approach  manhood   and 
womanhood,  shall  lead  them  into  serious  reflec 
Hon  upon  the  state  of  their  own  hearts  and  their 
relations  to  and  duties  in  the  Society  of  which 
they  are  members  ?  Is  there  a  sufficient  sphere 
in  our  Society  for  useful  activity,  and  ought 
there  not  to  be  ?    Are  our  testimonies  properly 
explained  and  illustrated,  and  are  our  young 
people  made  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  Societj  ?  And,  as  much  of  this  is  entombed 
in  folios,  and  unattractive  from  its  antiquated 
garb,  are  we  taking  means  to  draw  from  its 
hiding  place  all  in  it  that  is  vital  and  valuable, 
and  present  it  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  form  ? 
These  queries  indicate  s>me  of  the  duties  of 
oar  Society  in  the  present  day  ;  and  unial  it  is 
faithful  in  their  performance,  its  members  must 
not  look  back  and  mourn  that  they  did  not  live 
in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  since  they  are  un. 
faithful  in  the  work  they  have  left  them  to  fin- 
ish.   It  is  encouraging  to  find  here  and  there 
movements  made  to  meet  some  of  these  wants. 
The  First-day  school,  the  conversation  meeting 
and  the  establishment  of  a  college  may  not  and 
do  not  fully  meet  them ;  but  there  must  be  a 
beginning,  and    these    may  form   a  nucleus 
around  which  will  gather  much  that  is  not  now 
available  for  want  of  concentration.    If  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  good  work  all  would  give  of 
that  which  they  have, — the  spiritually  gifted  of 
their  gifts,  the  mentally  gifted  of  their  talents, 
and  the  wealthy  of  their  wealth, — we  might  not 
indeed  produce  that  awakening  which  should 
found  a  new  religion  or  a  new  society,  but  we 
should,  like  good  Nehemiah,  restore  the  waste 
places,  and  build  again  the  wall  that  has  fallen 
down. 


l^nends  are  cautioned  against  a  person  calU 
ing  himself  Richard  Wilcox.  His  appearance 
is  that  of  a  Friend,  and  he  professes  to  be  col- 
lecting  money  for  a  Freedmen's  school  in  Alex- 
andria, Ya.  We  have  received  satisfactory  in- 
formation that  he  is  an  impostor. 

■  <■»  ■ 

Marriid,  on  Secood-day,  8tb  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  ia  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Sociecj  of 
Friends,  Harrison  Campion,  of  Gamdeo,  N.  J.,  and 
Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Edith  W.  ajid  the  late  John  H. 
Willetts,  both  members  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting* 

Died,  suddenly,  on  the  2d  of  Tenth  mon»h,  1866, 
Samubl  F.  Palmkr,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  57  years. 

,  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 

Barclat  Iyins,  of  Penn's  Manor,  Buoks  Co.,  Pa. 

,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  at  Cross- 
wicks,  N.  J.,  Hannah  B.,  wife  of  Asa  M.  Satterthwaite, 
and  daughter  of  Enoch  Middleton,  in  her  34th  year. 

Appeal  from  the  Association  of  Friendt  in 
Philaddphla  fur  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  FVeedmen. 

The  time  for  re-opening  our  Schools  hating 
arrived,  and  most  of  our  teachers  being  at  'their 
several  posts  of  duty,  we  again  appeal  to  those 
through  whose  liberality  we  were  enabled  to 
establish  them,  to  continne  their  aid  in  behaff 
of  the  Education  and  Elevation  of  the  freed- 
men. 


\\ 


The  Second  Annual  Report,  issued  during 
the  week  of  the  last  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet« 
ing,  was  extensively  distributed,  and  we  trust  it 
has  been  generally  read:  to  it  we  refer  for  a 
detailed  account  of  our  proceediugSi  and  the 
sncress  attending  our  labors. 

We  have  now  seventeen  teachers  engaged,-— 
eleven  of  these  are  located  in  Virginia,  and  six 
in  South  Carolina ;  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  in  the  twelve  schools 
then  in  operation  ^as  585. 

In  order  to  support  these  schools,  we  must 
he  able  not  only  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers and  their  traveling  expenses,  provide  books, 
maps,  slates,  etc.,  but,  in  many  cases,  desks, 
benches,  and  often  the  fuel ;  and  that  none  may 
be  kept  from  school  for  want  of  clothing,  each 
teacher  should  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  cloth- 
ing to  meet  this  want.  The  sick  and  the  aged, 
also,  call  loudly  for  our  care. 

We  ask  our  friends  for  means,  not  only  to 
keep  up  these  schools,  but  to  enable  us  to 
establish  others:  appeals  continue  to  come  to 
us  from  various  parts  of  the  South  for  teachers, 
and,  if  our  funds  would  permit,  we  might  arl- 
vantageonsly  double  their  number.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  this  work  should  be  vigor- 
ously  carried  on,  as  we  do  not  know  how  long 
our  teachers  may  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
their  pcst9. 
The  present  political  aspect  of  the  countiy 
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fills  nfl  with  fear  for  the  future  of  the  odored 
people,  while  the  great  progress  they  make  Id 
spelling,  reading,  deportment  and  oleanliDess 
inspires  us  with  renewed  desires  to  teach  as 
man  J  as  we  tsan  the  elements  of  learning  and 
of  domestic  economy  while  the  opportunity  is 
afforded. 

Will  not  our  friends  in  the  city  and  country 
aid  us  to  do  this  ? 

Donations  in  money,  part-worn  clothing, 
books,  toys,  garden  seeds,  etc.,  may  be  for- 
warded to 

HsNBT  M.  Laing,  TreasvreTj 
80  N.  Third  St.,  Philada. 


4M> 


Tor  Frl^ndd*  IntelligaiMer. 
AGKWORTH   BCHOOL. 

The  respectful  allusion  to  Ackworth  school, 
by  Edward  Parrish,  in  his  excellent  <^  Essay  on 
Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends,"  has  led 
many  Friends  to  desire  further  in/ormation 
cooceroiog  this  denominational  seminary  of  the 
Friends  of  England.  With  the  view  of  pre- 
Sf^nting  the  readers  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer 
with  a  concise  account  of  Ackworth,  the  follow- 
ing simple  article  has  been  compiled.  T. 

Baltimobb,  lOtb  mo.  6tb,  1866. 

From  the  period  when  the  organization  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  had  taken  place,  the  con- 
verts to  the  faith  promulgated  by  George  Fox, 
and  himself  amongst  tbem,  gave  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  as  early  as  1671,  from  records 
made  on  the  subject,  they  had  at  least  fifteen 
Boarding-schools  in  and  around   London.     In 
one  of  these  the  ancient  and  modern  languages 
were  taught  by  respectable  linguists,  by  which 
means  some  of  the  members  of  the  Societv 
kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  mod- 
ern  literature;    but,   as    many   of   the  early 
Friends  were  poor,  and  lived  in  remote  districts, 
they  gave  verj  little  attention  to  school  learn- 
ing, so  that  in  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
George  Fox,*  the  ignorance  of  the  Friends  in 
those  quarters  was  a  matter  of  concern  with 
their  more  enlightened  contemporaries,  and  the 
right  education  of  their  children  became  a  sub- 
ject of  abiding  solicitude    with   them.     This 
solicitude  was  manifested  in  the  care  constantly 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  best  teachers  of 
the   time  for  the  schools  which  were  in  pro- 
gress. 

In  1737,  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
children  of  Friends  other  modern  languages 
besides  the  English  tongue,  was  deemed  so  ne 
cessary  by  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  as  to  be 
recommended,  in  a  printed  Minute,  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  what  course  was  taken  to  promote 
such  instruction  we  have  not  the  means  of  as- 
certaining.    There  was,  however,  in  the  Lon- 

*  George  Fox  conimenced  bis  mlDisttrial  labors 
in  1647,  aod  died  in  1690. 


don  Yearly  Meeting  no  want  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  we  find  amongst  its 
records  a  report  from  a  committee  appointed  in 

1751,  in  which  the  following  creditable  scnti- 
ments  are  delivered :  '*  The  formation  of  a  true 
Christian  character  is  ever  the  first  thing,  and 
indeed  the  one  thing,  respecting  which  we  are 
anxious ;  but  in  forming  the  Christian  mnn  we 
do  not  overlook  his  social  animal  being,  and 
are  therefore  anxious  for  his  acquisition  of 
whatever  arts  and  sciences  may,  in  these  re- 
spects, improve  his  condition  by  fitting  him  for 
the  better  performance  of  his  duties  and  the 
supply  of  his  wants.'' 

In  London,  during  the  succeeding  Yearly 
Meetings,  the  concern  was  maintained,  and  in 
1777  that  body  recorded  its  judgment,  that 
<<the  establishment  of  a  Boarding- school  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Friends  who 
are  not  in  affluent  circnmstanoes  would  be 
advantageous  to  society." 

A  committee  on  the  subject  produced  a  plan 
for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  Wfts  deposited  with  the  Meeting  lor 
Snfferincrs,  in  order  to  be  matured. 

A  training  establishment  for  teachers,  and  an 
increased  remuneration  for  them  when  in  ser- 
vice, were  prominent  topics  in  the  reports  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the  period ;  and 
the  amount  of  ignorance  which  prevailed 
throughout  many  departments  of  Society  was 
likewise  repeatedly  the  subject  of  lamentation. 
So  deeply  impressed  was  Dr.  John  Fothergill 
(a  member  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time)  witb 
the  ignorance  and  self  complacency  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries  in  religious  profession,  that 
in  one  of  the  reports  he  prepared  for  the  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting,  after  referring  to  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  arouse  the  un- 
thinking Friends  of  the  importance  of  edacating 
their  youth,  adds,  "  All  this  labor,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  fruitless  of  any  obvioos 
result.  Ignorance,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is 
but  too  prevalent  in  many  parts,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  where  members  of  the  So- 
ciety are  very  numerous ;  and  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  usually 
in  inverse  proportion  to  its  need." 

Dr.  Fothergill  had,  in  early  life,  received  a 
good  education,  which  he  continued  to  improve 
by  study ;  and  his  desires  to  promote  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge  amongst  all  classes, 
and  particularly  amongst  the  people  of  his  own 
Society,  led  him  to  constant  labor  on  their  be- 
half. As  he  approached  the  evening  of  his 
days,  the  subject  pressed  more  earnestly  upon 
him,  and  led  him  to  make  the  first  effectual 
movement  toward  the  formation  of  a  Boarding- 
school,  which  might  become  a  national  seminary 
with  his  sect,  and  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for 
the  mutual  interests  of  its  members. 
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As  he  trsTelled  throagh  England  in  the  year  | 
1777,  he  learned  that  a  Targe  bnilding  near  the 
Tillage  of  Aokworth,  in  Yorkshire,  whioh  had 
been  boilt  for  and  used  as  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Fonndliog  Hospital  of  London,  was  for 
eale^  with  its  sarroanding  ground  of  84  aeres 
of  land.  Considering  the  situation  eligible  for 
his  purpose,  after  oonsolting  wiUi  some  of  his 
friendsy  they  became  the  parohasers  thereof, 
withoat  waiting  a  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, for  the  sam  of  £7,000,  or  about  $85,000. 

The  purchase  was  announced  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1778  ;  was  approved,  accepted,  and 
transferred  to  trustees.  The  Friends  who  were 
capitalists  entered  cheerfully  into  the  project, 
and  donations  amounting  to  £6,965,  and  sub- 
soriptions  for  annuities  for  J£3,100,  are  given 
in  the  report  of  1780  as  having  been  received. 
It  was  proposed  to  inaugurate  the  house  as  soon 
as  possible  under  the  title  of  Aok worth  School, 
for  the  reception  of  three  hundred  pupils  of 
both  seies;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  Tenth 
month,  1779,  all  preliminary  arrangements 
having  been  adjusted,  the  establishment  was 
opened,  and  at  the  end  of  the  following  year 
nearly  three  hundred  pupils  had  been  entered. 
It  became,  however,  a  matter  of  remark  at  the 
time,  and  verified  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  that  *<  those  who  are  the  most  in  need  of 
instruction  are  the  last  to  become  sensible  of 
itii  importaooe.''  Lancashire  did  not  send  one 
ehild,  and  Yorkshire  did  not  furnish  twelve 
papils ;  but  the  prejudices  of  parents  in  these 
eounties  yielded,  after  a  few  years^  to  other 
convictions,  and  pupils  came  in  from  them  also. 
In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  the  school 
never  relaxed  their  labors,  and  an  institution 
which  was  at  first  designed  merely  to  benefit 
the  poor,  has  exerted  a  happy  influence  on  their 
benefactors  also,  as  we  shall  see.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  did  not  live  long  enough  to  give  to  the  in- 
stitution, in  which  he  had  manifested  so  constant 
an  interest,  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.  His 
health  had  been  in  a  suffering  and  precarious 
oondition  for  five  years  previous  to  the  purchase 
of  Ackworth,  and  hie  maladies  increasing 
rapidly,  he  died  at  his  residence,  either  in  or 
near  London,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
about  a  year  after  the  school  received  its  first 
pupils.  One  of  his  biographers  records  that 
he  left  a  handsome  endowment  to  Ackworth, 
but  the  precise  sum  is  not  stated^ 

A  general  meeting,  to  be  held  once  a  year, 
was  established  for  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
oerns  of  Ackworth,  and  consists  at  present,  as 
at  the  first  years  of  the  school,  of  representatives 
from  all  the  Quarterly  Meetings  willing  to 
appoint  them. 

Thus  the  cultivated  and  poKshed  Friends  of 
London  and  other  cities  and  their  vicinities  are 
brought  into  close  proximity  with  their  rustic 
brethren  from  remote  counties,  whose  outward 


adjutages  have  been  limited  in  character;  but 
harmonizing  together  under  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  and. Christian  principle,  they 
have  learned  to  respect  whatever  is  excellent 
in  each  other,  and  have  cordially  labored 
together  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
body. 

Before  the  early  days,  of  Ackworth,  marked 
distincUons  were  made  even  amongst  Friends 
between  different  classes,  and  those  that  were 
rich  were  much  in  the  ascendant  in  Society. 
The  great  Gospel  lesson,  which  the  teachings 
of  O^orge  Fox  illustrated  with  the  utmost  force, 
« that  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren,"  thou8[h  acknowledged  in 
words  by  the  English  Friends,  was  not  always 
apparent  in  their  actions.  They  had  not 
reached  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text, 
which  the  Friends  Of  the  United  States  have 
long  since  decided  upon.  We,  in  forming  our 
conclusion  respecting  the  different  ranks  and 
classes  of  people,  have  accepted  as  a  maxim  tbe 
declaration  of  an  American  statesman,  viz. : 
<*  The  true  distioctions  amongst  men  are  those 
which  we  make  between  virtue  and  vice,  talents 
and  i^oranee."  May  these  distinctions  long 
continue.  According  to  tradition,  and  also  to 
written  statements,  we  learn  that  in  most  of  the 
Friends'  Boarding-schools  in  and  around  Lon- 
don, those  especially  for  tbe  children  of  poor 
Friends,  were,  in  regard  to  discipline,  costume, 
and  diet,  conducted  agreeably  to  the  most 
austere  and  simple  rules ;  and  the  mortification 
of  the  fiesh,  such  as  has  been  practised  by  a 
few  of  the  Roman  Catholic  orders,  was  a 
favorite  theory. 

Sarah  Lynes  Grubb,  afterwards  a  minister  of 
extraordinary  ability,  was  educated  in  one  of 
them,  and  has  left  the  following  information  on 
record  concerning  one  of  them — Clerkenwell — 
where  she  and  two  of  her  family  were  sent  to 
school  after  the  death  of  her  father:  "The 
change  was  severely  felt  by  us,  who  had  come 
from  every  comfort,  to  endure  sore  privations." 
(See  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  the  present  year, 
No.  24.)  Clerkenwell  was  supported  almost 
altogether  by  tbe  Friends  of  London  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  the  teaching,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  of  the  best  kind. 

(To  b«  eonttniiod.) 


fx 


all's  well. 

The  day  is  ended.    Sre  I  siok  to  sleep, 

tij  wearj  spirit  seeks  repose  ia  ThiDe ; 
Father!  forgive  my  trespasses,  and  keep 

This  little  lifeof  mioe. 
with  loving  kindness  curtain  Then  my  bed, 

And  cOol,  in  rest,  my  burning  pilgrim  feet; 
Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head, 

So  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet. 
At  peace  with  all  tbe  world,  dear  Lord,  and  Thee, 

No  fears  my  soul's  unwavering  faith  can  shake; 
All's  well  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 

Th$  mormng  light  may  break,  KmbalL 
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*»  Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,"^AoTB  XTl.  14. 
We  cAonot  see  the  wondroas  Hand 
That  makes  the  budding  flower  expand : 
One  sanbeam's  kiss — one  dew-drop*B  fall— 
Haj  open  wide  its  coronal ; 
And  every  folded  petal  part, 
That  dooq's  fall  tide  may  reach  its  heart. 

And  yet  the  Hand  that  drops  the  dew 
Is  shaded  from  onr  finite  view ; 
And  He  who  guides  the  raj  of  light 
J9  hidden  from  our  mortal  sight. 
We  see  not, — but  we  own  the  power 
That  makes  the  bud  become  the  flower. 

Ob  Lord  t     Thj  hand  alone  can  part 
The  shadows  that  enfold  man's  heart ; 
Thj  Holy  Spirit's  qnickening  breath 
Can  rivify  the  germ  of  faith  ; 
Thy  word  can  cause  the  bud  to  grow  ; 
Thy  touch  can  make  the  flower  to  blow. 

To  Tbee  oar  infant  flowers  we  bring; — 
Our  buds, — so  slow  in  opening  1 — 
Perchance,  within  the  folded  cup, 
The  germ  of  life  is  treasured  up  ; — 
We  bring  them,  Lord,  to  crave  Thy  aid, 
To  that  dear  '*  place  where  prayer  ia  made." 

One  gracious  drop  of  heavenly  dew 
M4iy  bring  the  hidden  life  to  view  ; 
One  touch  of  love  the  lenvea  aaroU, 
And  shed  Truth's  noontide  o'er  the  soul ; 
And  thus,  by  sweet  degrees,  transmute 
The  open  blossom  into  fruit  1 

J,  Creipdeon, 


BEAR  THY  GROSS  OHEERPULLY. 

Bear  thy  crosd  cheerfully, 

Brother,  the  night 
Passeth,  though  tearfully 

Dim  is  thy  sight. 
Carry  it  duteously. 

Looking  afar, 
Where  gleametb  beaateonsly 

Tbe  morning  star. 

Bear  it  with  white  hands  up, 

Siiter  in  pain. 
Drinking  life's  bitterest  cup, 

Know  'tis  in  vain. 
Hopefully,  prayerfully, 

Light  then  'twill  be, 
For  the  Lord  carefully 

Thus  leadeth  thee. 

Through  surging  sorrows'  tides, 

Vales  dark  and  lone, 
tip  rugged  mountain  sides, 

Making  no  moan, 
Thongh  shrinking  wearily 

Beneath  the  lo>id, 
Take  it  up  cheerily, 

'Tis  from  thy  God. 

Bear  thy  cross  trastingly, 

Whattj'er  it  be, 
Then  will  it  tenderly 

Rest  upon  thee. 
Thiuk  not  to  lay  it  down 

Till  life  is  done ; 
The  cross  shall  wear  the  crown 

When  heaven  is  won. 

— Christian  Gtuirdian, 


I   mw 


Many  are  complainiDg  of  their  weakness  who 
ought  io  be  complainiog  of  their  warldlineM, 


(Prom  the  Monoonfonniii.) 
THE  EXTINCTION  OF  LEISURE. 

FrotD  some  poiots  of  view,  one  migbt  mlmost 
suppose  that  the  middle  of  tbe  oioeteeoth  cen- 
tury  mast  be  marked  pre-eminently  by  a  great 
abundaoce  of  leiaare.  The  most  popular  of 
modern  inventions  are  those  which  save  time. 
What  was  onoe,  in  many  provinces  of  industry, 
the  tedious  labor  of  days,  is  reduced  now  to  the 
easy  process  of  an  hour.  Improvements  in 
machiuery  and  perfected  organisation  display 
their  triumphs  not  more  in  producing  the  com- 
modity, than  in  finishing  and  parcelling  it  out 
for  distribution.  From  the  hands  of  the  pro* 
fesaional  packer,  or  rather  from  the  maw  of  his 
huge  hydraulic  press,  the  goods  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  lurries  and  vans,  and  in  their 
next  stage  are  shot  along  viaducts  or  throogh 
tunnels,  or  transported  in  ships  which  do  not 
put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes, 
but  do  make  their  port  at  the  Antipodes  in  less 
than  sixty  days.  Exports  of  a  solid  or  liquid 
kind  do  not  fly  so  fast  as  opinions  aud  news. 
We  our/telves  vie  in  speed  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  materials  for  our  comfort  aitd 
convenience  come  to  us.  Young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  rush  hither  and 
thither  in  express  and  excursion  trains.  Not  a 
Hong  kong  junk  or  a  Travancore  palanquin, 
would  excite  more  astonishment  in  the  streets 
even  of  our  provincial  towns,  than  one  of  those 
sedan  chairs  in  which  our  grandfathers  went  out 
to  their  ceremonious  or  snug  evening  parties. — 
quaint,  perpendicular  receptacles,  in  which  they 
were  trotted  along  by  chairmen  who  migbt  have 
been  models  for  Dogberry  and  Verges.  Revo* 
lutions  like  these  might  seem  so  many  guaran- 
tees for  a  great  increase  of  leisure.  Surely  it 
follows  from  these  wonderful  and  ingenious 
modes  of  saving  time,  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
must  be  saved. 

Somehow  the  hope  b  not  verified.  We  look 
for  the  golden  hours  which  our  slaves  of  iron 
and  steam  have  earned  for  us,  and  we  find  them 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  time  re- 
deemed is  set  immediately  afloat  again,  as 
*'  capital  required  in  the  business,"  or  locked 
up  in  some  mysterious  way  so  as  never  to  be 
had  when  we  want  it.  There  is  idleness  enough 
always  in  the  world,  and  the  old  watchword  of 
the  sluggard  still  repeats  itselfi  "  A  little  more 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber.'^  But  these 
are  not  facts  which  enter  into  the  present  dis- 
cussion. '^  Leisure,"  etymologists  aver,  is  from 
'^  loisir,"  or  **  laisser,"  and  both  the  origin  of 
the  word  and  its  current  application  might  seem 
to  imply  sometimes  a  life  spent  in  dreaming,  or 
"  punk  in  sweet  sloth  '/*  but  called  by  whatever 
name,  this  is  an  abuse  of  Divine  gifts,  not  their 
honest,  salutary  enjoyment.  You  cannot  slack- 
en what  has  not  been  girded,  or  unloose  what 
has  never  yet  been  bound }  and  it  is  those  who 
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tre  doing  the  world's  work  diligeotly  with  hand 
or  with  bndn,  or  with  both,  to  whom  rest  after 
labor  is  sweet,  and  who  need  to  lose  the  sense 
of  fatigue  in  repose,  and  of  wearing  responsibil- 
ity in  a  temporary^  emancipation  and  peace. 
And  yet  every  day  the  ory  waxes  lender  that 
we  must  quicken  onr  pace,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  keep  moving,  we  shall  be  trodden  under 
foot,  or  go  to  the  wall.  Tbe  spirit  of  high 
pressure  and  of  telegrams  seems  to  have  crept 
into  men's  very  blood,  and  the  rate  of  thinking 
and  transaotinff  business,  to  compete  with  the 
nte  of  travelling.  Is  the  art  of  thinking  so- 1 
berly  and  feeling  tranquilly  dying  out,  like  the 
dodo  and  the  mammoth  ?  Will  the  possibility 
of  leisnre  be  consumed  and  exhausted,  even 
sooner  than  the  stock  of  coal  f  Shall  we,  with 
one  of  the  least  hopeful,  thongh  not  one  of  the 
least  musical  singers  of  our  time,  say — 

That  repope  has  fled 

For  ever  the  coarse  of  the  Riyer  of  Time ; 

That  cities  wiJI  grow  to  its  edge 

Id  a  blacker,  ioceflsanter  Hoe  ; 

That  tbe  dio  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  its  stream, 

Flatter  the  plain  wfoere  it  flows, 

Fiercer  the  son  overhead  ; 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 

See  an  ennobling  sight. 

Drink  of  tbe  feeling  of  qalet  again  ? 

We  may  at  least  safely  take  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  no  return  to  the  stereotyped  re- 
ligious observances  and  traditional  politics  of 
the  middle  of  last  century,  or  to  the  primitive, 
almost  immeasurably  remoter  condition  of 
things,  when  the  earth  was  but  thinly  inhabit- 
ed, and  history  only  beginning,  and  fields  ^'  lay 
unworn  by  (he  plough."  *' Nature  brings  not 
back  the  mastodon,  nor  we  those  times."  The 
very  fad  that  we  and  those  tranquil,  if  some- 
what slow  and  sleepy  centaries,  have  parted 
oompany  for  ever,  lends  an  additional  charm  to 
their  ivy-grown  mins,  and  shady  college  quad- 
rangles, and  dim  cloisters  and  cathedral  aisles. 
Even  the  narrftives  of  the  Old  Testament  at- 
tract and  refresh  us  partly  for  this  reason,  that 
we  prise  in  them  the  change  from  our  own 
crowded  and  hurried  life  to  a  world  where  a 
chief  and  the  head  of  a  tribe  sat  in  the  door  of 
his  tent  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  undisturbed  ex- 
cept by  a  visit  from  angels,  and  where,  as  some 
one  has  said,  the  human  figure  fills  so  large  a 
space  in  the  landscape  se  to  make  it  quite  natu- 
ral to  mention  how  a  man  setting  out  on  a 
journey  girded  up  his  loins,  and  took  his  staff 
in  his  hand.  But  you  may  admit  the  Dispensa- 
tion, when  movements  were  deliberate  and  leis- 
urely, to  have  long  ago  waxed  old  and  vanished 
away,  without  resigoing  yourself  never  to 
**  drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again,"  much 
more,  never  to  ''see  sn  ennobling  sight,"  or  be 
stirred  again  by  high,  and  pare,  and  inspiring 
thoughts.    Human  life  need  not  be  small  Jind. 


petty  to  any  of  as,  if  we  ourselves  do  not  love 
to  have  it  so.  Inevitably  we  partake  of  the 
movement  of  the  planet  as  our  earth  rotates  on 
her  axis,  but  there  is  no  similar  necessity  for 
being  carried  off  our  feet  by  the  strangeness 
and  novelty  of  events  which  are  taking  place 
around  ns,  or  for  letting  ourselves  go  with 
every  feverish  rush  of  expectation  or  panic,  or 
with  every  momentary  fluctuation  of  popular 
feeling.  It  may  be  impossible  quite  to  forget 
to-morrow  or  yesterday,  but  why  brood  over 
their  burdens,  or  lengthen  out  their  shadow  t 
When  you  are  forced  to  travel  on  by  the  high* 
way,  there  is  no  escaping  the  annoyance  of  the 
clouds  of  dust }  bat  why  insist  on  keeping  that 
thick,  ehuking  atmosphere  around  you,  when 
you  may  walk  at  least  a  mile  or  two  along  quiet 
footpaths  and  through  cool  green  fields? 
*^  Since  our  office  is  with  moments,  let  us  hus- 
band them.  Fi?e  minutes  of  to-day  are  worth 
as  much  to  me  as  five  minntes  in  tbe  next  mil- 
lenium.  Let  us  be  poised,  and  wise,  and  our 
own  to-day.  Lei  us  treat  the  men  and  women 
well ;  treat  them  as  if  they  were  real;  perhaps 
they  are."  One  secret  of  the  apparent  scarcity 
of  leisure  is,  that  very  many  people  do  not 
really  understand  what  it  is  to  be  *<  glad  beoause 
they  be  quiet."  A  day  without  sensational 
excitement  of  some  kind  is  a  weariness  to  their 
flesh,  and  the  oompany  of  their  own  thoughts  is 
the  oompany  they  least  wish  to  keep.  Instead 
of  learning  how  to  say,  ^*  My  mind,  or  my  home 
to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  they  are  spending  them* 
selves  in  the  vain  attempt  to  decide  on  the  fate 
of  some  foreign  empire,  or  "  in  hearing  or  tell- 
ing some  new  thing." 

A  far  greater  evil,  because  less  in  oar  own 
power  to  remedy,  is  the  real  demand  made  on 
the  strength  and  time  of  large  portions  of  the 
oommanity-**the  severe  and  constant  drain  on 
men's  powers  of  judgment,  and  of  sympathy^ 
and  of  selfoontrol,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  ener- 
gies of  their  mind.  The  astonishing  andeimul- 
taneous  development  of  several  great  branches 
of  human  activity,  seems  to  throw,  on  this  gen- 
eration at  least,  a  necessity  for  oontinually  <^  la- 
boring in  their  minds,"  quickly  adapting  them- 
selves to  new  combinations,  which  would  be 
considerably  easier  and  simpler  than  it  is,  were 
there  eight-and*forty  hours  in  the  day.  When 
the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Parr,  and  that  other 
great  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones,  were  both 
school- boys  at  Harrow,  the  latter  turned  round 
one  day  and  exdaiined,  as  he  looked  into  the 
precociously  mature  oonntenanoe  of  the  former 
— ''  Parr,  if  you  should  have  the  good  luck  to 
live  forty  years,  you  may  stand  a  chance  of 
overtaking  your  lace."  The  features  of  social 
and  intellectual  life  among  us  are  so  rapidly 
being  stamped  with  new  lines,  and  so  completely 
outgrowing  their  former  expression,  that  even 
sober-minded  oonsoientioQa  men  a^  tempted 
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sometimes  to  despair  of  *'  oTortaking  the-  faoe  " 
of  the  world  thoy  live  in.  Into  which  depart- 
ments  of  honorable  endeavor  shall  you  throw 
yourself,  and  from  which  resolutely  abstain, 
lest  you  should  simply  intermeddle  with  many 
things,  and  do  nothing  well  ?  Of  how  many 
subjects  shall  you  remain  willingly  ignorant, 
that  your  mind  may  not  be  a  mere  whirl  of  con- 
fused impL'rfeetly-connected  thoughts  f  Ques- 
tions like  these  are  for  ever  in  one  shape  or 
another  rising  .up,  and  there  is  no  standing  or 
uniform  solution  of  them.  It  is  only  by  a  de- 
termination which  will  often  appear  obstinate 
and  unsociable,  that  you  can  secure  leisure  to 
read  or  think,  or  even  leisure  to  pray.  For 
these  uses  of  life  some  amount  of  time  is  as  ab- 
solute a  necessity  as  the  broad  which  men  eat, 
or  the  air  which  they  breathe.  But  when  the 
maximum  of  spare  time  is  secured  and  appro- 
priated, is  there  any  way  of  virtually  extending 
it  ?  Is  there  any  substitute  for  leisure,  or  any 
means  of  raising  as  it  were  to  '<  a  higher  power" 
the  little  leisure  that  you  have?  Suppose  a 
man's  hours  of  business  are  long,  and  that  even 
more  sleep  would  be  good  for  him  than  he  can 
afford  to  take.  With  no  covet.ou8  or  selfish  so- 
licitude, but  mindful  of  the  things  of  others 
more  than  his  own,  he  sees  success  and  adver- 
sity trembling  in  the  balance,  or  the  alternative 
of  an  afiiueut  and  honorable  career  hanging  in 
suspense  against  a  long  series  of  obscure  and 
ill-rewarded  tasks.  Surely  it  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble relief  and  support  to  such  a  man  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  means  and  ends 
-^between  aids  and  accompaniments  to  happi- 
ness which  are  good  and  serviceable  if  they  are 
to  be  had,  but  not  indispensable,  and  sources  of 
enjoyment  and  peace  of  mind  which  are  quite 
incapable  of  being  closed  against  him,  and  sat- 
isfying in  themselves.  He  returns—it  may  be 
not  often,  but  as  often  as  he  can — to  the  fa- 
miliar walk  in  which  every  tree  and  hill  takes 
its  separate  individual  hue  and  physiognomy 
from  each  season  of  the  year,  and  each  soften- 
ing or  splendid  influence  of  the  sky.  The  chil- 
dren gather  round  bis  knee,  welcoming  some 
onrious  piece  of  knowledge  or  some  dear,  often- 
repeated  stoiy  from  his  lips,  while  he  also, 
though  they  may  not  know  it,  learns  from  them, 
and  '^  sees  the  love  they  to  each  other  make." 
Are  therd  a  fe.w  books,  too,  of  which  he  is  nev- 
er tired,  and  friends  who,  alike  in  their  letters, 
or  by  their  living  voice,  express  always  the 
same  warm  affection  and  truth  ?  Is  that  foun* 
tain  still  open  which,  as  it  flows  with  a  stream 
ever  old  as  well  as  ever  new,  in  secret  supplies 
of  patience,  and  courage,  and  tranquillity,  may 
be  best  called  by  its  old  name,  ^'  The  peace  of 
Ood,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keeping 
his  heart  and  mind  through  Christ  Jesus  ?^ 
Of  leisure,  in  the  common  sense,  that  man  may 
Iat^  little;  but  he  eaniss  everywhere  in  the ' 


deep  places  of  his  mind  a  serenity  and  stead- 
fastness which  the  greater  and  the  smaller 
storms  outside,  or  near  the  surface,  neither  do 
nor  can  extinguish.     Not  seldom,  too — 

There  comes  a  loll  in  that  hot  race 
Wherein  men  do  for  ever  chase 
Tbat  flying  and  ela^ive  shadow,  Rest. 
An  air  of  coolness  plays  upon  his  face, 
And  an  unwonted  calm  pervades  his  breast 
And  ihen  be  thinks  he  knows 
Tbe  hills  where  bis  life  rose, 
And  tbe  sea  where  it  goes. 


I  «t  I 


Perhaps  it  is  a  greater  energy  of  Divine 
power  which  keeps  tbe  Christian  from  day  to 
day,  from  year  to  year,  praying,  hoping,  run- 
ning, believing  against  all  hindrances. — which 
maintains  him  a  living  martyr,  than  that  which 
bears  him  up  for  an  hour  in  sacrificing  himself 
at  the  stake.— C7cci?. 


THB    LITTLB  SEA  MASONS. 

<<  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly." — Giv.  1 :  2. 

Who  can  compute  the  myriad  tons  of  earthly 
matter  which  the  dews  and  rains  and  riven 
are  continually  washing  down  from  the  faoe  of 
the  earth,  and  rolling  onward  into  the  sea? 
With  the  process  of  evaporation  also  continually 
going  on,  it  requires  some  counteracUng  influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  waters  from  becoming,  in 
time,  as  completely  saturated  with  salt  as  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  agent  God  has  seen  fit 
to  employ  is  a  very  humble  one,  like  most  of 
the  servants  he  commissions  to  do  his  mightiest 
works.  It  is  not  the  great  leviathans  of  the 
deep  he  has  made  the  ^<  conservators  of  the 
ocean,"  but  the  tiny  worm,  which  scarcely  pos- 
sesses in  itself  the  power  of  locomotion.  Yet 
to  these  most  helpless  of  his  creatures  be  has 
given  the  power  and  the  instinct  to  absorb  the 
mineral  substances  washed  down  from  the 
earth,  and  to  convert  them  into  habitations  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  that 
word  <^  abundantly/'  as  it  is  used  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation.  The  waters  of  the 
sea  so  teem  with  little  living  things,  that  they 
rear  up  bulwarks  of  stone,  more  massive  than 
any  workman's  chisel  ever  fashioned.  What 
are  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  or  a  ponderous 
pyramid,  compared  with  the  foundation  of  an 
island  or  a  continent  ? 

Another  class  of  these  little  masons,  down 
below,  take  up  these  salts  witii  thur  tiny 
absorbents,  and  fashion  them  over  into  a  form  of 
rare  beautv,  or  a  lostroat  gem,  fitted  to  gnoa 
the  fairest  brow  in  kingly  courts. 

There  is  still  another  set,  so  small  that  only 
the  microscope  can  reveal  them,  whiofa  pervade 
each  drop  and  bubble  of  foam  on  the  crested 
wave.  They,  too,  catch  up  the  rainenl  atoms, 
and  mould  them  into  thin,  tiny  shields,  living 
their  little  lives  i&  iheir  grett  OfidlA,  which 
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06Ter  eetses  its  swingiog,  and  sinking  down  at ' 
last  into  the  vast  eemetery  below,  to  help  fonn, 
perhaps,  new  marl  beds  and  white  chalk  hills 
for  future  ages.  The  deep  sea  soandings  bring 
up  these  little  shc^lls,  a  thousand  shoals  of 
which  seem  only  like  an  atom  of  clay.  How 
wonderful  the  power  that  can  look  after  such  a 
company,  noticing  each  tiny  animalcule,  and 
providing  for  it  food  and  shelter  until -its  mo- 
mentary life  is  over  I  Oh,  the  height  and  depth 
of  his  greatness  and  his  loving-kindness  !  ''  Will 
be  not  muob  more  care  for  you,  0  ye  of  little 
faith  r— iS'ttfi</ay  School  Tomm. 

PAIKFUL  INCONSISTXNCnS. 

Some  men  talk  like  angels,  and  pray  with 
fervor,  and  meditate  within  deep  recesses,  and 
speak  to  God  with  loving  affection  and  words  of 
union,  and  adhere  to  him  in  silent  devotion, 
and  when  they  go  abroad  are  passionate  as  ever, 
peevish  as  a  frightened  fly,  vexing  themselves 
with  their  reflections ;  they  are  omel  in  their 
bargains,  unmerciful  to  their  tenants,  and  proud 
as  a  barbarian  prince  I  They  are,  for  all  their 
fine  words,  impatient  of  reproof,  scornful  to 
thttir  neighbors,  lovera  of  money,  supreme  in 
thoir  own  thoughts,  and  submit  to  none.  All 
their  spiritual  fancy  is  an  illusion.  They  are 
still  under  the  power  of  their  passions,  and  their 
sin  rules  them  imperiously  and  carries  them 
away  infaliibly. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

THS  XTNIYKKSAL  PEACE  800IXTT. 

This  Society  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th 
inst.,  pursuant  to  an  adjournment  which  took 
place  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  Fifth 
month,  1866,  and  continued  in  session  several 
days.  The  opening  address  of  the  President, 
Alfred  H.  Love,  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
Society  was  to  disseminate  pure  and  thorough 
peace  principlefl.  All  persons,  irrespective  of 
theological  or  political  belief,  who  reverently 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  God  and  man, 
and  who  earnestly  desire  something  better  for 
the  government  of  the  world  and  the  settlement 
of  dffficolties  than  the  war  power  and  the  spirit 
of  hate  and  oppression  which  make  for  war,  are 
cordially  invited  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the 
saored  cause. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Association  a 
branch  of  the  above  named  was  organized  in 
this  city  under  the  title  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Peace  Society. 

How  admirable  is  that  religion  which,  while 
it  seems  to  have  in  view  only  the  felicity  of 
another  world,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest 
happiness  of  this. 

ITKMS. 

Trom  various  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast  we 
have  accoants  of  the  damage  caased  bj  the  recent 
great  storm.  Haay  lives  have  been  lost,  and  maoh 
proper^  destroyed.   Ysssals  have  been  lost  or  se- 


rionsly  injured,  wbfle  aloog  the  great  rivere  neortbe 
sea,  nooaes  and  bridges  have  been  swept  away,  se- 
riously interraptiog  travel.  The  SmitbsoDian  la- 
BtitutioQ  reports  thati  within  the  twenty-foar  buars, 
endiog  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  yesterday,  the  amount  of 
raia  at  that  point  measured  Hire  inches,  the  greatest 
qoaotity  that  has  fallen  for  many  years. 

The  steamer  Brening  Star,  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans,  foundered  at  sea  when  180  miles  east  of 
the  Tybee,  with  250  passengers  and  fifty  of  the  crew. 
The  Vessel  went  down  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst., 
in  a  hurricane.    Sixteen  are  only  known  to  be  saved. 

A  new  charitable  institution  has  been  established 
in  Boston  called  the  **  Boston  Station  Home.''  it  Is 
designed  for  the  reception  of  persons  *^  who  would 
otherwise  be  confined  in  the  police  stations,  who  are 
capable  of  reform."  The  man  or  woman,  says  the 
Boston  TVavtUer,  who  has  just  snocumbed  to  the 
temptations  of  a  city  life,  arrested  peihaps  for  the 
first  time,  for  which  they  were  degraded  by  a  sen- 
tence as  criminals,  with  the  stigma  of  the  Police 
Goort  resting  on  them/  would  be  likely  to  enter 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  will  here  be  surrounded  with 
good  influences,  and  instead  of  hearing  the  profane 
and  obscene  language  of  hardened  criminals,  will 
receive  enconragement  to  reform,  and  try  again. 
The  home  is  now  veady  for  occnpancy. 

A  notice  has  been  received  by  the  United  States 
Lighthouse  Board  from  the  Bydrographic  Office  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  warning  mariners  in  avoid 
anchoring  near  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  in 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  has 
been  finally  signed.  Tte  Italians  agree  to  pay  73,- 
000,000  francs  on  account  of  the  Austrian  debt  for 
Venetia.  Some  settlemsat  has  also  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Trent  district,  though  perhaps  not  such  as  to  remove 
all  causes  of  future  diacussiun. 

The  insurreotionists  in  Gaadia  have  issued  a 
lengthy  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  sympathy  and  moral  aid.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
meant  to  influence  public  opinion  in  Europe,  and 
the  latest  news  is  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  Eastern 
question  is  now  engaging  the  serious  attention  of 
the  cabinets  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  London 
THmei  declares  that  there  is  no  peaceful  solution  of 
the  question,  and  considers  war  inevitable. 

Tea  Russi^v-Amirioav  TsLSGaAPB.— The  St. 
Petersburg  Borsm  Ztitung  says  that  all  prepara- 
tions on  the  mainland,  and  the  soundings  in 
Behring  Straits,  for  the  completion  ot  the  line  of 
telegraph  between  Bussia  and  America  are  nearly 
llaiahed.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  the  tele- 
graph will  be  constructed  over  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  beyond  Revel,  and  the 
lines  will  be  finished  from  Granlay  HaVen  to  the 
Kwicbpak,  and  along  the  valley  of  this  river,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr  to  Fort  Anadyr,  from 
Okhotsk  to  Gischiga,  and  perhaps  even  as  far  as  to  be 
joined  with  the  Anadyr  line.  The  cable  between 
Qranley  Haven  and  Sseujawin  Bay,  a  distance  of 
about  seven  hundred  miles,  and  that  between  Cape 
Sponberg  and  Gape  Tolstoi,  in  the  Bay  of  Anadyr, 
will,  as  it  is  said,  be  laid  before  the  end  of  this 
month* 

Habtbqvaki  ni  Fauroi.-*-On  the  morning  of  the 
IStb  of  Ninth  month,  a  severe  shack  of  earthquake 
is  reported  to  have  been  felt  in  Parie  aod  its  neigh* 
borhood,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Versailles,  in 
which  town  persons  say  that  when  awakened  by  the 
motion  they  heard  a  cracking  of  the  walls  and  floors, 
and  the  first  shook  was  followed  by  several  others. 
At  Boulogne  and  Aatevil  beds  ware  shaken,  and 
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glAseee  staoding  near  one  another  on  tables  and 
ebelvea  were  beard  ringinir.  At  Creteili  Montretout, 
Ville  d'  Avraj,  and  Haat  Serres,  siuiUar  phenomena 
were  observed.  At  Toora  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
were  roused  from  sleep.  At  Limoges  a  strongly  pro- 
nounced vibratory  movement  from  east  to  south 
was  felt  for  three  seconds.  Similar  accounts  are  re- 
ceived from  Rouen,  Nantes,  Angers  and  Angouleme. 
The  shock  lasted  about  six  seconds,  and  wns  accom- 
panied by  a  dull  heavy  sound.  The  barometer  fell 
six  millimetres. 

A  Nbw  LiAaui  IN  EuROPV. — A  new  philanthropic 
movement  under  the  title  of  *^  The  Leagne  of  the 
Public  Good,"  has  been  begun  in  Antwerp.  The 
.  London  Star  says  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
M.  Edmond  Potoni6,  whose  papers  on  political  econ- 
omy in  La  Mutrtdii^  and  other  French  Journals  have 
attracted  much  atteoiioa  lately.  The  new  leagne 
holds  its  meetings  in  Antwerp  and  Paris.  M.  Po- 
toni^  strongly  urges  the  formation  of  branch  commit- 
tees of  the  leagne  in  all  the  great  towns  of  England 
and  the  continent.  In  addition  to  this  the  present 
time  seems  opportune  to  the  committee  of  the  league 
for  holding  in  Brussels  a  congress  of  the  Friends  of 
Peace  to  protest  against  the  system  of  permanent 
armies,  which  has  been  and  still  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  misery  throughout  the  world.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  that  the  Congress  should  meet  in  1867,  but 
after  long  deliberation  the  committee  finally  resolved 
on  holding  it  the  present  year.  Depatations  from 
committees  formed  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland,  will  attend,  and  one  of  the 
first  questions  discussed  will  be  that  of  the  formation 
of  an  International  Tribunal,  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  leaoing  states,  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  the  varions  questions  that  ttom  time  to  time  arise 
among  European  powers. 

Terrible  and  destrnctivie  fires  occarred  in  Ottawa 
and  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  14th  inst.  and  on  the 
night  of  that  day.  In  Ottawa  many  tenement  houses 
were  burned,  and  a  large  number  of  families  ren- 
dered homeless  and  destitute.  In  Quebec  two  thou- 
sand houses  were  destroyed,  four  men  killed  and  a 
number  wounded.  A  public  meeting  has  been 
called  for  the  relief  of  the  onfortunate. 

The  Fbbedmbn.— General  Howard  recently  received 
from  the  assiFtant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  tor  the  State  of  Tennessee,  a  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  bureau  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
Areedmen  in  that  State  during  the  Eighth  month. 

In  several  of  the  conuties  complaints  of  outrages 
are  made,  and  it  is  reported  that  considerable  difiS- 
culty  is  experienced  in  inducing  civil  magistrates  to 
take  notice  of  tbe  offences.  In  the  majority  of  the 
counties,  however,  the  civil  anthorities  are  reported 
as  being  disposed  to  deal  justly  and  impartially  with 
the  freed  men. 

From  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State  the  reports  of 
crops  are  unfavorable,  cotton  yielding  but  about 
ono'half  a  crop,  and  corn  about  the  same.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,* that  tbe  crop  will  prove  snfiBcient 
for  home  consumption,  and  that  no  suffering  need  be 
anticipated  in  the  rural  districts.  Some  anxiety  is 
felt,  however,  for  the  large  number  of  destitute  per- 
sons crowded  in  the  larger  towns,  especially  in  view 
of  the  decrease  in  the  contributions  of  tbe  various 
charitable  and  benevolent  associations  of  the  North, 
which  have  heretofore  contributed  largely  towards 
supplying  the  destitute  during  the  winter  months. 

Since  tbe  Memphis  riots  no  interference  baa  been 
met  with  from  parties  inimical  to  colored  schools 
mort  jerious  than  harmless  threats,  except  the  burn- 
ing of  tvo  small  and  nnimportant  school  boilding^s 
ia  fia^t  JTsnaestee  by  naknowii  parties. 


FR  SALE,  at  Ofltoe  of  Mends'  iBteUigenear,  144  N.Seveiitli  8t 
At  Qfiiee,   By  ma/ik 

Jovmal  of  John  Ooalj $200  $S40 

**          John  Woolman 100  IM 

**          niiRb  Judge ISO  190 

DiKtpllne  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  HeetfBg-  •  •  •        76  « 

Friends' Mlsepllany,  11  roll SCO  0  SO 

Coboro's  AsTtoir * 60  eO 

Works  of  Ipaac  PeDingtQD 600  600 

CouversatloD^  Ae.,  by  Thoe  Story 1  00  1  20 

Ilifltpry  of  Dilawan  OoDoty 800  800 

Testament— Marot's  Edition 100  140 

Letters  by  Ann  Wilson 76  M 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 60  OO 

Law's  Address  to  the  aergy • 40  60 

Erenings  with  John  Woolmaa 60  00 

The  Conciliator 20  26 

The  Children's  Friend 16  20 

PrisclllaCadwallader 60  «0 

Conversation  on  the  Qneries 90  40 

Seimon  byWm.  Dpwsbnry  (1088) 6  0 

Child's  Book  of  Natnr«— 3  |>arta S  66  8  00 

Kwy's  Reader  and  Deliner— 3  parts 86  100 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  126 

Deretional  Poetry,  Ttatimonies  of  Truth.  Treamity  of  Tteti^ 

Poetry-Cards,  Engrared  Forms  of  Marriage  Certificates,  he.  ke, 

BVKon  Ooiii.«. 

MAURI  AOB  CURTIFICaTKS,  by  Fkicwds'  Ckkkmort,  pnblKh«d 
by  T.  K.  Chapman,  No.  6  &  Klfth  St.    8ent  by  naii,  Blsiik, 
$6.no.    Filled  up  in  the  neatest  msnner.  $10.00.  10:£0  3L 
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ANTi£l).  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Tearber 
and  Ooveraess  in  a  Cunlly,  or  as  compawUm  in  a  small 
fitnily  ot  female  Friends.   Addnsas  Lock, 

1020  tfo.  Box  No.  43  Philada  P.O. 


r  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS— For  8al^  30  mllen  fnm 
New  York,  and  five  mintites  walk  from  Railroad  htaiina.  on 
high  land,  commanding  exteniiTe  views  in  every  direction,  a 
large  Boarding  School  property,  sititabie  for  an  Asylum.  Tbe 
grounds  are  ample,  and  the  situation  is  perflN;t1y  healthy  and  nn- 
exeeptionabla.  A  low  prioe  will  be  arei'pted.  Ayply  to 
1020  2tp.  0.  Shbhwin,  100  Chambers  St.,  N.  T.,  np  stMlrs. 

r-  r  11     !■         II  L  -       I  I      ^  I  ■       ■—         in-  -  t —        -     ■       ■^^^— ^^-^— ^-^^ ^— ^*^^-^^— 

4.  &IKNDS'  FAMILY  AND POCKKT  ALMANAC,  1807.  pnMidied 
r     by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  6  S.  Fifth  St.    Sent  by  mall,  10  eta. 


ANT£D,  ^  a  young  woniAn,— «  Friend,—*  aituation  mm  As- 
sistant 1>aeher,  or  would  take  charge  of  a  private  sebouL 
029  4t     Address  As8istA»T  T«AOBn,  Offli-e  Friends'  IntelUgeaeBV. 
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At*PLK  PARER8,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  f«lloera.  Cinthea 
Sprinklers,  (fur  ironi&|b)  Patont  Flalrlron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Scis«or  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Clutch  Braoe^,  (reqaiva 
ne  th«)r  flitring  or  notching  or  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  fif 
Bard  ware  and  Toola.    For  sale  by  TBXTXAif  4  Sbaw, 

029.  No.  886  ( Right  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ktnlli. 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Always  «n  hsnd,  a  large  assurtmeat 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  Mnslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  beat 
makes,  both  Bleaehed  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  gredM 
White  and  Colort^d,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  CaUroes,  Oinfrhams,  CheN>k, 
Shirtlogs  and  Drillings,  Bleaehed  and  Brown  Table  Iin*tt^ 
Towelijigs  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yai-d.  Men's  and  Bu>V  waer, 
a  weU  assurted  stock.  EsxkikL  Ttsov, 

721  tfaxn. 1088  Markrt  St..  Philada. 

ISGlt'UNE  OF  FUILADBLPUIA  YEARLY  MfilkTlNtt,  pab> 
Ushed  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  6  S.  Fifth  St.    Sent  by  mail, 
75ete. 1020  81. 

BELLBVUK  FEMALB  1N9TITCJTE.— The  F^ll  and  WiniM 
Term  of  this  healthfaUyand  beantlftally  located  Boabmsm- 
ScnooL  rOB  Girls  will  oomoience  10th  mo.  1st,  1800,  and  doaa 
4th  mo.  13, 1807.   For  ftirther  information  apply  IbrnCfapeiilav  t* 

IW4XL  J.  GRAHAlia,      lpriBd-.to, 

Jams  P.  Q&ahamb,       j  "      ^ 
Tatf. Attltfboro*  P.  On  Bncka  cottaty^.ffc. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  lOH  BOYS,  altiMCe4  «ia 
the  Crosswicks  Road,  three  miles  fkvm  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  oommeiMOoa 
the  10th  of  nth  mo..  1800,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terma»fS6 
For  further  particuUrs  address  Hcmrt  W.  Rimwat, 

4766  825t  3307  pmnxapain.  Crosswicks  P.O..  Burlington  Co.^  N.  J. 

M.  HEAUOOK,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18  Jnorth 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  readyHBadaOofiua, 
and  avory  cequlaito  fbr  Funerala  flsralshed. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  **  Fair  Hni**  BnrM 
Gnnuu^— FuuaraU,  and  all  other  business  oonnectod  with  tha 
gronnd,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  811.  ly.  w  as  m  p. 

THOS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  9d  St.    Always  on  hand, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  asaortaent  ot  Friends'  HaOi^  aa 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  oi  the  Hatting  boaineaB. 
428,  06,  61200. 
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SBIiBCnONS  FBOM  THE  WBITINGS   OF  JOHN 

BABOLAT. 
(ContinMd  fhMB  pago  616.) 

To  L.  A.  B. 
Glapham,  January  29th,  1817. 
Dear  Suter, — I  am  iDclined  to  believe  that 
we  are  somewbat  Bimilarlj  sitaated  in  a  spiritnal 
poiot  of  view,  aod  therefore  that  a  few  lines  from 
one  who  desires  to  accompany  joa  hand  in  hand 
through  this  painfal  pilgrimage  may  not  be 
noaceeptable.  On  reading  to  yon  the  very  re- 
viying  and  refreshing  Psalm  which  oocnrred 
to  me  yesterday,  I  was  ready  to  tlunk  that  we 
oould  hardly  take  with  ns  too  much  courage  on 
oar  perilous  journey  through  hte.  Borne  may 
look  forward  at  the  eommeneement  of  their 
coarse,  with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
cool  complacency  and  comfort,  as  if  oor  life 
whilst  here  was  somewhat  like  a  summer's  day ; 
others  may  view  this  state  of  being  as  a  vivid 
and  glittering  seeoe  of  continued  enjoyment, 
and,  uke  the  gay  and  giddy  butterflj,  no  sooner 
are  thev  in  existence  than  their  sport  begins. 
But  0 1  the  longer  I  am  permitted  to  remain 
here,  the  truth  of  that  view  of  life  which  the 
Scriptures  present,  appears  more  and  more  evi- 
dent. Is  it  not  there  said  to  be  a  state  of  trial 
and  of  trouble  7  '<  Han  is  bom  unto  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward.''  When  I  lock  as  fkr 
before  me,  as  my  imperfeot  and  short-sighted 
lenses  will  enable  me,  I  see  mountains  of  oppo- 
sition and  difioultj,  wastes  of  desolation  and  I 
deaertlony  floods  of  afflierion,  and  riven  of  IH^  i 


temess  to  wade  through  and  to  pns  over,--4ibe 
heavens  above  appearing  black,  and  the  horisou 
beyond  veiled  in  obscurity.    Whatever  yon,  or 
I,  or  any,  may  think  or  say,  be  assured,  that  the 
Christian's  path  through  this  ptate  of  being  to 
a  better,  is  no  other  than  that  which  it  hss  id- 
ways  been,  and  will  ever  be ;  as  it  is  said,  '<  we 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the 
kingdom."    O I   the  path  for  you  and  me,  as 
well  as  for  all,  is  not  sneh  as  Uie  flesh  oould 
wish ;  it  is  indeed  a  narrow  path,  too  narrow  for 
sense  and  self  to  walk  in ;  there  is  in  it  but 
just  room  and  that  is  all :  it  is  not  wide  enough 
for  us  to  pass  pleasantly  along  with  singing  and 
with  mirth ;  but  mav  rather  be  compared  to^ 
those  narrow  defiles  between  the  snow-topped* 
Alps,  through  which  the  traveller  is  directea  lo 
pass  quickly,  without  trifling,  without  delay, 
and  in  siienoe,  lest  the  huge  masses  above  hisiy 
or  the  parts  on  which  he  stands,  should  io  a 
moment  consign  him  to  destruction.    If  this 
be  true,  then,  how  .very  mueb  occasion  is  there 
for  us  both  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  every 
thing  that  is  likely  to  entangle,  to  ensnare^  or 
to  impede,  in  the  race  that  is  set  before  ns.    Is 
it  not  the  case  that  we  are  less  disposed  to  re- 
member our  providential  escapes,  and  the  many 
mercies  that  nave  been  granted,  than  to  munmr 
at  the  scantiness  of  our  fare,  or  the  bareness  of 
our  shelter.      It  does  then  appear  to  me  es* 
pecially  necessaiyi  that  we  should  take  with  us 
aU  the  strength  and  encouragement  aierded. 
And  where  is  this  to  be  feundi  but  as  k  #eis ' 
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in  the  very  bosom  of  perfection,  in  Him  wbo 
alone  is  the  tme  sonrce  of  every  good,  and  the 
resonrce  of  every  evil.  Let  ns  consider  what  is 
said  of  Him  in  Scripture,  that  not  one  sparrow 
in  his  vast  creation  escapes  the  protecting  hand, 
and  the  observing  eye  or  its  Maker.  We  have 
indeed  a  Parent,  who  is  nothing  but  love,  who  cre- 
ated ns  out  of  the  purest  love,  who  preserves  our 
natural  lives  every  moment,  whose  love  alone 
gave  us  immortal  souls  fitted  for  immortal  joys, 
and  through  his  Soi|  opened  a  way  by  which 
all  might  enter  into  the  possession  of  eternal 
life  and  glory  : — and  it  is  expressly  said,  *'  no 
good  thing  will  Ood  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly.''  So  that  there  is  help,  and 
hope,  and  happiness  for  all,  whatever  may  be 
their  condition  or  situation,  excepting  only  such 
as  wilfully  persist  in  refusing  or  abusing  ex- 
tended and  continual  mercy.  J.  B. 

1817,  February  %ik, — ^The  very  important 
decision,  as  to  the  line  of  life  which  I  am  to 
pursue,  has  often,  for  this  year  past,  given  me 
muchanifety  and  inward  exercise, — it  has  often 
been  the  omuse  of  restless  nights  and  anxious 
days,  and  even  (I  have  reaasn  to  believe)  to  the 
injury  of  my  health  of  body,  as  well  as  of  mind. 
The  anxiety  which  it  excited  in  me  seems  how- 
over  to  have  been  misplaced ;  because  I  ought 
to  have  been  desirous  to  know  what  was  right 
to  be  done  in  the  case,  and  how,  and  when, 
rather  than  to  find  out  what  could  be  contrived 
or  thought  of,  by  my  own  skill  and  management. 
There  ought  to  have  been  more  of  that  simple 
i^lianoe  and  dependence,  that  trust  and  confi- 
dence, which  is  tfie  behaviour  and  feeling  of  a 
babe  towards  its  mother ;  how  quiet,  how  calm 
it  slumbers  in  her  arms — how  safe  and  happy 
it  is  whilst  there.  0 !  my  soul,  take  heed,  lest 
after  having  experienced  marvellous  deliver- 
ances,— after  having  been,  like  the  Israelites 
of  old,  led  in  the  day-time,  '<  with  a  cloud, 
and  all  the  nifi^ht  with  a  light  of  fire,'' — after 
having  been  fed  as  with  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  thy  thirst  qnenched  with  water  as 
from  the  rock, — ^take  need  lest  after  all  that 
has  been  done  for  thee,  thoa  shouldst,  through 
npwatohfulness  •r  unbelief,  in  the  least  degree 
doubt  the  strength  of  that  hand  that  upholds 
thee,  the  depth  of  that  wisdom  which  is  di- 
recting thee,  the  providence  of  that  eye  which 
alombers  not,  the  extent  or  continuance  of  that 
love,  from  which  nothing  but  sin  can  disengage 
thee. 

Whatever  is  to  be  thy  lot,  whatever  task  is 
assigned  thee  in  the  vineyard,  wherever  may  be 
the  scene  of  thy  earthly  tarrying,  whether  afflic- 
tion surprise  thee  as  a  flood,  or  tby  pleasures  be 
as  a  full  flawing  fountain,  *'  hope  thou  only  in 
God,"  for  <'  from  him  cometh  thy  salvation." 
Neither  give  place  to  doubt  or  disbelief,  nor  to 
very  mnoh  anxiety  or  disturbance  of  mind,  re* 
lyoeting  what  may  befal  thee ;  never  fSsari — 


there  is  one  that  provideth  for  the  sparrows, 
there  is  one  to  whom  every  event  is  in  subjec- 
tion,— He  is  good :  from  his  hand  "  proceedeth 
not  evil  /'  and  he  hath  said, ''  there  shall  no 
evil  happen  to  the  just."  In  the  meantime,  in 
all  thy  watchings  and  waitings,  in  all  thy  wants 
and  weariness,  cease  not  to  think  of  his  mercies, 
his  goodness,  his  tender  dealings  with  thee; 
be  mindful  of  these  tilings  ;  hide  them  not,  be 
not  ashamed  of  them ;  but  to  show  '*  to  the 
generation  to  come,  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  strength,  and  his  wonderful  works  that 
he  hath  done."  Surely,  0  !  my  soul,  if  thou 
doest  thus,  if  thou  rememherest  that  God  has 
been  and  will  be  thy  rock  and  thy  redeemer, — 
if  thou  trustest  in  the  Lord,  and  makest  him 
thy  hope, — t  hou  shalt  '*  be  as  a  tree  planted  by 
the  waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by 
the  rivers ;"  thou  shalt  prosper  in  thy  day,  and 
be  established. 

1817,  Fehryuvry, — I  have  been  at  tbis  t^me, 
as  at  many  others,  very  serionsly  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  that  great  and  gracious  Being, 
who  promised  by  the  mouth  of  Him  whom  He 
sent  into  the  world,  that  it  should  be,  in  his 
true  disciples,  a  teacher  of  all  things,  and  a 
guide  into  all  truth.  There  has  been  felt  this 
evening  a  still,  small  voice,  whispering  in  the 
secret  of  my  soul,  and  genily  opening  what 
would  be  required  of  me.  It  has  been  given 
me  to  see  with  an  unusual  degree  of  clearness, 
that  there  will  be  an  important  post — an  booor- 
able  station  for  me  to  hold,  if  I  am  but  faithful 
to  the  smaller  discoveries  of  duty  ; — that  the 
track,  which  for  a  short  space  I  have  been  step- 
ping in,  though  likely  to  lead  me  in  the  way  of 
usefulness,  is  not  the  track  appointed  for  me  \ 
— but  that  way  will  be  opened,  in  due  time  and 
manner,  to  engage  in  a  more  extensive  occupa- 
tion, even  a  high  and  holy  calling.  I  speak 
not  here  of  a  prospect  of  engaging  publicly  as 
a  minister  among  Friends,  but  of  religious  use- 
fulness generally.  I  desire  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  thus  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  Truth, 
or  the  true  lovers  of  it :  I  therefore  can  scarce- 
ly forbear  to  mention  the  view  of  my  mind,  as 
it  is  and  has  been  on  this  matter.  I  have  long 
mourned  day  and  night,  and  have  been  griev- 
ously affected  with  the  rapid  advances  which 
the  enemy  of  souls  is  making  on  the  earth  at 
large,  on  professing  Ohrbtians  generally.  Under 
this  impression  my  soul  has  been  weighed  down 
more  or  less,  for  the  space  of  above  two  years, 
with  little  intermission,  even  before  I  came  into 
acquaintance  with  that  Society,  of  which  I 
was  bom  a  nominal  member.  My  very  health, 
I  believe,  has  been  at  times  injured  bj  this 
constant  anxiety ;  which  was  not  to  be  erased 
or  smothered  by  close  application  to  business, 
or  by  society,  or  recreatian.  My  concern  has 
been  o^uoh  increased,  by  a  review  of  the  depth 
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of  perdition  from  whioh  I  have  been  plaoked, 
eren  as  a  brand  from  the  barning :  and  bj  the 
deplorable  effeots  of  sfn  on  thoee,  wtlh  whom 
in  my  yile  eonrses  I  kept  compaDy.  Now  I  be- 
lieve I  may  not  with  innooency  or  impunity 
quench  or  reject,  or  make  light  of  such  oonoerns 
and  impresBioQs  aa  have  their  foundation  in 
Troth,  and  the  end  of  which  is  the  advaQcement 
of  Troth;  nor  am  I  at  liberty  to  treat  suoh 
thoughts  as  he  did,  who  said,  *'  Gk)  thy  liay  for 
this  time,  when  I  have  a  oonyenient  season  I 
will  call  for  thee  /'  for  as  much  as  I  know  not 
that  another  opportunity  may  be  afforded  me. 
I  therefore  feel  bound  to  encourage  and  cherish 
good  impressions  by  all  means  aod  at  all  times. 
The  oftener  I  have  considered  this  important 
and  eztenBiye  subject,  the  mere  strongly  have 
I  been  induced  to  believe,  that  sacrifice  will  be 
oalled  for  at  my  hand ;  and  that  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  take  up  my  daily  cross  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  not  only  as  to  things  which  are  wrong 
in  themselvea,  bat  as  to  those  whioh  have  a 
tendency  to  evil,  and  even  in  many  things 
which  religions  people  account  innocent  and 
allowable.  0  I  when  I  read  in  the  Scriptures 
the  very  excellent  precepts  and  instructions 
given  for  us  to  follow ;  and  when  I  examine 
closely  the  conformity  of  the  lives  of  those  by 
whom  the  precepts  are  delivered ;  my  admira- 
tion at  the  coincidence  in  every  minute  partiou* 
lar  is,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  mourning, 
at  the  declension  of  the  present  professors  of 
the  same  religious  duties.  By  such  considera^ 
tions  and  reflections,  my  soul  is  stimulated  very 
fervently  and  freonentlj  to  petition  Him  who  is 
the  fountain  of  aU  good,  that  He  would,  in  his 
own  time  and  way,  aid  his  own  cause ;— -that  He 
would  be  pleased  to  regard  the  sighs,  the  cries, 
and  the  tears  of  His  exercised  people — "  His 
own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  Him," 
for  the  advancement,  extension  and  prosperity 
of  everything  that  is  good. 

1817,  March. — ^The  subject  of  dress  has 
very  frequently  come  under  my  serious  consid- 
eration,—^it  has  of  late  been  still  more  often  and 
more  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  ;  and  as  I 
have  kept  quiet  and  calm,  singly  desirous  to 
know  and  to  do  whatever  might  be  required, 
the  matter  has  opened  more  and  more  clearly 
before  my  view ;  and  some  things  with  regard 
lo  it,  which  had  been  hitherto  hid  from  me, 
whilst  in  a  disposition  to  follow  my  own  reason- 
ings and  fleshly  wisdom,  or  concerning  which 
I  seemed  then  to  be  uncertain  and  undecided, 
now  brighten  up  into  clearness  so  as  to  make 
me  coneinde  that  they  are  indisputably  right 
for  me  to  adopt.  And  surely,  I  may  add,  no 
sooner  is  a  truth  clearly  manifested,-^-^  duty 
distinctly  marked  ont,  than  it  should  without 
hesitation  be  obeyed.  With  regard  to  my  pres- 
ent dress,  and  outward  appearance,  it  is  evident 
there  is  much  to  alter.     That  dress,  from  which 


my  forefathers  have,  irithout  good  reason 
from  improper  motives  departed,  to  that  dress 
I  must  return :— that  simple  appearance^  now 
become  singular,  which  occasioned  and  still 
continues  to  occasion  the  professor  of  the  Truth, 
saffering  and  contempt,  the  same  must  I  also 
take  up,  and  submit  to  the  consequences  there* 
of.  Some  may  object  to  this,  as  if  it  were  im* 
properly  <<  taking  thought ;"  but  I  differ  from 
them,  not  in  the  rule  itself  about  the  anxiety 
bestowed  on  clothing,  but  about  the  applicatioa' 
of  that  rule.  It  is  right,  if  the  vain  customs^ 
folly  and  fashions  of  this  world,  have  insinuated 
themselves  into  any  branch  of  our  daily  con* 
duct,  to  eradicate  them,  with  every  one  of  their 
useless  innovations,  whatever  trouble,  anxiety, 
pr  persecution  it  may  cost  us.  But  after  we 
have  once  broken  our  bonds,  we  shall  find  a 
freedom  from  anxiety,  trouble,  or  thonghl- 
about  our  apparel,  far  surpassing  the  uncoBcem 
and  forgetfulness,  which  seems  to  deaden  ibm 
spiritual  eye  and  apprehension  of  the  slave  of 
custom. 

1817,  March  Ibth. — Nothing  can  show  ua 
and  detect  within  us  evil,  but  that  good  princi* 
pie  which  manifests  what  is  evil.  It  is  there* 
fore  the  business  and  duty  of  all  men,  in  respect 
to  their  salvation,  to  become  acquaint4ki  witE 
the  grace  aod  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  it  is  revealed  and  appears  to  all  men ;— »to 
follow  its  leadings,  to  obey  its  teachings,  to 
heed  its  reproofs.  And  how  are  we  to  become 
acquainted  with — how  shall  we  know  its  ap* 
pearaoce  ?  There  is  nothing  of  or  in  mail  that 
is  good,  but  that  which  is  of  and  from  God,«*- 
that  which  is  of  and  from  His  grace  and  Spirits 
Therefore,  0 !  reader,  follow  that  whioh  in- 
clines to  good  in  thee ;  and  whatever  gives 
thee  inward  pain  and  trouble  of  mind  abstain 
from.  The  more  we  turn  away  from  aod  deny  sin 
through  Divine  grace,  the  more  weak  is  its  power 
in  and  over  us ;  but  the  less  we  mortify  our 
evil  inclinations,  the  less  power  we  have  to  re- 
sist them,  when  next  they  assail  us.  He  thai 
is  faithful  over  one  city,  will  be  made  ruler 
over  many ;  as  he  that  improved  his  talent  was 
said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  entrusted  wttit 
more.  If  any  one  says  bow  shall  I  know  as* 
suredly  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind  and  reason,  or 
from  the  insinuations  of  him,  who  sometimes 
puts  on  the  resemblance  of  an  angel  of  light  T 
O !  inquiring  reader,  know  of  a  truth,  thai 
whatever  may  be  the  artifices  and  deceitful  ap» 
pearanoe  of  the  enemy,  whstever  may  be  the 
reasonings,  imaginations  aod  mental  workingsof 
the  natural  part  in  thee/ho we ver  specious,  how* 
ever  excellent  they  may  appear,  yet  are  they 
easily  and  with  certainty  detected,  by  the  hnm* 
ble,  waiting,  patient,  praying  soul  ;*-*yes,  b^ 
tver^  one  who  in  sincerity  and  aimplioity  thirsts 
and  hnttgecsaf ter  the  knowledge  and  perfarmanoa 
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of  tke  wbolt  WiU  of  God  oonoenitDg  him.  Tkese 
shall  know  the  Troth,  and  the  Truth  shall  make 
them  free.  These  shall  know  Him  who  is  Trath ; 
these  shall  he  led  aod  guided  unto  all  Truth. 

1817,  March  18^.-1  thiuk  it  right  at  this 
time  to  set  down  my  opinions,  or  rather  such 
opinions  as  I  oouoeiye  to  he  sound  and  good, 
relattye  to  the  suhjeot  of  husiness :  I  fear  many 
of  my  near  and  dear  friends  have  much  mistaken 
my  ideas  on  this  matter ;  and  perhaps  I  myself 
Imve  not  entirely  acted  up  in  cTcry  respect  to 
that  standard,  into  whieh  the  Truth  leads  those 
who  follow  its  dictates.  I  believe  that  it  is 
good  for  mau  to  earn  his  Itvelihood  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  If  any  one  has,  or  ever  comes  to 
baye  sufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  or 
fimily, — rby  a  sufficiency,  L  do  not  mean  that 
which  will  satisfy  all  his  destreg,  nor  that  which 
may  raise  his  family  aboye  the  sphere  in 
which  they  were  born,  neither  that  which  will 
fturnish  his  children  with  large  capitals  t^  enter 
IttCTatiTC  or  exteosiTe  concerns,) — ^but  if  he  has 
wherewith  to  support  himself  snd  family  in  a 
moderate  way  of  living,  and  to  afford  his  chil- 
dren an  useful  education,  the  knowledge  of 
some  honest  employ,  and  a  little  to  be^n  with, 
— *it  is  enoi^h.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
such  an  one  should  consider,  whether  it  be  not 
right  for  him  to  give  up  his  business  to  his 
children,  to  faithful  dependents,  or  to  relations 
^at  want  it ;  unless  he  be  of  a  disposition  that 
can  hardly  find  occupation  for  his  mind  out  of 
husiness,  and  in  this  case  let  him  continoe  to 
empl6y  himseli  in  it,  taking  only  a  small  share 
of  the  profits.  With  respect  to  charity,  let  not 
any  in  trade  nicely  glean  their  vine  of  the 
fruit  with  which  the  Lord  hath  so  abundantly 
blessed  them ;  but  let  them  gather  sufficient, 
and  the  rest  let  them  leave  for  the  portion  of 
the  poor.  For  my  own  part,  if  way  open  for 
my  going  into  business,  I  believe  it  will  be 
safest  for  me  to  engage  in  such  an  one  as  is  mod- 
erately profitable,  yielding  regular  returns,  and 
fending  to  the  general  and  substantial  welfiftre 
of  mankind,  to  the  injury  of  none,  and  which 
will  not  take  op  much  attention  or  anxiety. 
But  especially  I  desire,  that  I  may  never  sell 
to  others  any  article  which  has  an  evil  tendeu- 
mr,  or  which  evidently  and  often  is  misapplied. 
With  respect  to  this  particular,  I  have  lamented 
to  see  that  Friends,  who  are  fearful  lest  they 
should  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  vanity,  pride, 
and  extravagance,  and  who  on  that  account 
neither  decorate  their  persons  nor  houses,  nor 
even  allow  their  servants  to  dress  gaily, — that 
these  should  yet  feel  easy  to  deal  to  others, 
things  which  they  disapprove  of  for  themselves; 
^--that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  buy  and  sell 
fsch  articles,  as  they  well  know  are  inconsist* 
wt  and  incompatible  with  the  pure  teachings 
of  that  principle,  by  which  they  profess  to  be 
Jed.    This  matter  has  impressed  me  muA.    I 


know  that  by  adopting  this  sentiment,  I  show 
my  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  many  sin- 
cere-hearted Friends,  and  I  am  also  aware  bow 
few  descriptions  of  occupations  in  life  are  en- 
tirely free  from  this  objection.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  believe  that  the  sincere-hearted  amongst 
us  will  not  hesitate  to  give  up  that  in  their  onk^ 
ward  concerns,  which  they  see  and  know  to 
be  an  encouragement  to  evil  in  any  shape. 
That  these  may  come  to  see  this  matter,  as  clearly 
as  I  do  at  this  present  time,  is  the  warm  desire 
of  my  soul  I 

But  the  ground  open  whieh  I  think  it  best 
for  me  to  be  not  much  engrossed  in  the  things 
of  this  life,  is  this: — having  experienced  no 
small  share  of  the  forbearance  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  having  been  rescued  and  delivered  from 
the  pit  of  destruction,  having  sincere  and  fer- 
vent desires  for  my  own  preservation  and  salva- 
tion, as  well  as  for  that  of  my  poor  fellow-crea- 
tures everywhere, — I  have  inclined  towards  the 
belief,  that  the  Lord  will  make  use  of  me,  if  I 
am  faithful  to  his  requirings,  in  the  way  and 
time,  and  for  the  purposes,  which  He  sees  best. 
Under  this  impression  it  is,  that  I  believe  it 
right  for  me  to  sit  loose  to  this  world  and  its 
anxieties,  and  not  to  be  too  much  entangled  in 
them ;  lest  I  should  be  incapacitated  for  per- 
forming that  service  which  may  be  shown  to  be 
my  duty,  or  unable  from  my  situation  in  busi- 
ness to  undertake  it.  Though  1  scarcely  think 
it  my  place  to  be  out  of  business ;  yet  I  believe 
that  it  is  good  for  some  to  be  entirely  released 
from  it;  and  also,  that  well  disposed  persons 
should  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
talents,  time  and  money,  to  visiting  and  reliev- 
ing the  poor,  and  advancing  and  promoting  the 
good  of  mankind  in  various  other  ways,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  gifts. 

OTo  be  ooutlBiiedJ 
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TEMPER  UNDER  CONTROL. 

It  is  one  of  the  rich  rewards  of  self-mastety, 
that  the  ver  J  occurrences  which  fret  the  temper 
of  an  irritable  person,  bring  relief  and  satismo- 
tion  to  him  who  rules  his  spirit  The  following 
anecdote  of  Wilberforce  is  in  point ;— A  friend 
told  me  that  he  found  him  once  in  the  greatest 
agitation  looking  for  a  dispatch  which  he  had 
mislaid — one  of  the  royal  family  was  waiting 
for  it — he  had  delayed  the  search  till  the  last 
moment — he  seemed  at  last  quite  vexed  and 
flurried.  At  this  unlucky  instant,  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  nursery  overhead  occurred.  Hy 
friend,  who  was  with  him,  said  to  himself, 
<<  Now,  for  once,  Wilberforoe's  temperfwill  give 
way.''  He  had  hardly  thought  thus,  when 
Wilberforce  turned  to  him  and  said| ''  What  a 
blessing  it  is  to  have  these  dear  children ! 
Only  think  what  a  relief,  amidst  other  hurries, 
to  hear  their  voices  and  know  they  are  well. — 
Tk9  Morcman, 
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HaTiog  read  witb  interMi  a  memoir  of  our 

friend  R.  B.  Thompson,  compiled  by  her  hns* 

bandy  we  offer  some  portions  of  it  to  the  perusal 

of  onr  readera. 

Bkbboca  B.  Thompson,  a  Miniiter  of  New 
GiMrdem  Monthly  Meeting^  Fa,y  who  deoetued 
Third  mo.  Uth,  lSM,aged  about  fi/iy  years. 

From  an  impression  which  has,  firom  early 
jouthy  acoompanied  my  mind,  that  at  some 
proper  time  it  woald  be  right  for  me  to  show 
to  others  the  graeions  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion of  my  heavenly  Father  towards  me,  a  poor 
worm  of  the  dnst,  I  shall  now  endeavor,  with 
aa  mnoh  aocnraey  as  events  and  times,  which  can 
now  only  be  recidled  by  memory,  and  the  assisl- 
anee  of  flim  whose  goodness  and  power  I  wish 
to  commemorate,  to  pen  down  whatever  may 
seem  to  arise  as  being  worthy  of  preservation ; 
hoping  it  may  be  nsefal  to  some  into  who«e 
hands  it  may  chance  to  fall,  and  afford  renewed 
evidence  of  the  nnsearohable  wisdom  and  watoh- 
fnl  care  of  the  great  Bhepherd  of  Israel,  who 
sleepeth  not  by  day,  nor  slnmbereth  by  night; 
and  who  hath  said,  the  very  hairs  of  yonr  beads 
are  nnmbered,  and  that  not  even  a  sparrow 
shall  fall  to  the  ground  withont  his  notice;  and 
are  not  ye  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  ? 

My  parents,  Gyms  and  Rachel  Barnard, 
(formerly  Wilson,)  were  respectable  and  valu- 
able Friends,  adorning  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed, by  their  dedication  and  faithful  walking 
before  its  author ;  and  were,  beyond  a  doubt, 
asefbl  instruments  in  His  holy  hand,  in  gather- ' 
ing  many  to  righteousness.  My  mother,  I  think 
in  her  twentieth  year,  was  enabled  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  by  publicly  opening  her 
mouth  in  the  sssemblies  of  His  people;  and, 
by  taking  heed  to  the  trust  committed  to  her, 
became  an  acknowledged  minister  in  Society. 
In  the  exercise  ofHhis  gift  she  travelled  exten- 
sively, much  in  the  unity  of  her  friends,  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  was 
her  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
and  her  decease  having  taken  place  when  I  was 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  it  seems  as 
though  I  could  never  retain  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  her ;  but  that  which  I  have  gathered 
firom  the  testimony  of  others  is  truly  precious, 
and  has  often  proved  a  cordial  to  my  feelings, 
and  an  incentive  to  endeavor  to  follow  her  as 
she  was  concerned  to  follow  Christ.  One  of 
her  expressions  upon  her  deathbed,  which  is 
brought  before  the  view  of  my  mind  at  this 
time,  was  her  concern  for  those  who  dwelt  at 
ease  in  their  *'  ceiled  houses,''  and  her  sympathy 
fbr  the  rightly  exercised.  Having  been  strength- 
ened and  enabled  to  perform  the  work  appoint- 
ed her,  she  was.  I  doubt  not,  gathered  to  rest 
from  her  arduous  labors,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  her  age. 

My  father,  who  survived  her  about  seven 


y^^i^i  possoBSod  a  meek  aad  quiet  spirit,  and 
was  generally  beloved  wherever  he  was  knewD| 
by  all  classes  of  persons ;  for  in  him  the  wortiqr 
and  respectable  found  a  companion,  the  poor 
and    distressed    a    sympathising    friend    and 
eouosellor,  and  who  often  obtained  shelter  under 
his  hospitable  roof.     His  sickness,  which  wis 
of  several  months'  continuance,  be  endured  with 
much  patienoe*    Although  I  was  young,  I  was 
much  with  him,  and  never  remember  to  have 
hesrd  a  murmur  escape  his  lips,  although  his 
sufferings  were,  I  believe,  great  at  times;  while 
the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  dissolution,  aod 
leaving  three  young  orphan  children,  (of  whom 
I  was  the  eldest,)  exposed  to  the  many  snares 
and  temptations  which  surround  the  youth,  wmi 
a  trial  which  no  doubt  exereised  his  sensitive 
mind,  and  caused  him  to  seek  for  strength  from 
the  arm  of  power,  which  he  had  learned  to  lean 
upon,  not  only  in  seasons  of  affliction,  but  in 
prosperity.     That  it    was  granted  him,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  composure  with  which  he 
had  his  two  surviving  children  summoned  lo 
his  bedside,  to  give  them  his  last  benediction; 
believing,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  He  who  num- 
bered the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  watohed  over 
the  sparrows,  so  that  not  one  of  them  fell  to  the 
ground  without  His  notioe,  would  watch  ever 
and  care  for  us; — and  I  feel  bound  on  this 
oecasion  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  promise, 
believing  it  has  been  verified.    For,  although 
we  were  thus  left  exposed  to  many  and  various 
temptations,— almost  wholly  without   earthbr 
protectors  to  train  and  instmot  us  in  that  which 
is  profitable,— yet  I  have  no  hesitatiou  in  assert- 
ing that  His  all-seeiag  eye  was  over  us,  pre- 
serving us  from  many  evils  to  which  we  weae 
exposed. 

He  was  a  man  of  eonsidemble  business,  in 
the  transaction  of  which  he  was  much  from 
home :  and  his  family  was  of  a  character  which 
rendered  the  situation  oi  his  children  exposing, 
as  regarded  example ;  for,  as  might  be  expected 
in  so  large  a  family,  there  were  those  who 
would  not  be  so  guarded  either  in  conduot  ec 
conversation  as  would  have  been  profitable. 
But  I  remember  hearing  the  housekeeper  SMff 
on  one  oecasion,  in  speaking  of  my  two  brotth 
ers.  that  she  had  never  known  them  to  depart 
from  the  truth,  or  say  a  bad  word,  which  sha 
considered  rather  remarkable,  I  suppose,  when 
she  considered  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  placed,  and  furnishes  another 
proof  that  the  Divine  principle  is  implanted  in 
each  and  every  breast ;  which  is  capable  of  pre* 
serving  fVom  all  evil^  and  which,  if  suffsred  to 
take  root,  will  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  honor  of 
the  great  Husbandman;  but  if  stiied  in  the 
bud  by  that  which  is  evil,  it  will  gradually  be* 
come  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  is  wholly  ob» 
soured.  How  necessary,  therefore,  fer  those 
unto  whom  is  intrusted  the  great  respons9Mlit|y 
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4)1  reariog  the  tofantile  mind,  that  they  take 
tfaeee  things  into  eerioiM  coDsideration, — 9tB 
good  or  bad  priDciples,  implanted  while  jpnng, 
oomiBonly  go  with  ua  thruagh  life.  My  dear 
futher  waa  exceedingly  fond  of  his  children, 
and  when  at  home  we  were  bis  companions :  for 
the  feeling  was  mntaal,  and  there  was  nothing 
like  fear  attached  to  our  interconrse.  On  the 
oontrary,  when  we  expected  him  home,  after 
being  absent  either  a  short  or  long  time,  his 
arriyal  was  hailed  as  a  sonroe  of  great  joy }  and 
who  should  be  the  first  to  meet  him,  and  impart 
to  him  oar  little  joys  or  sorrows,  was  a  question 
that  was  settled  only  by  onr  activity.  How 
many  mingled  sensations  of  joy  and  sorrow  do 
these  reflections  call  forth  I  The  last  jonmey 
of  any  importance  which  he  took  was  to  the 
oity  of  Washington,  in  order  to  obtain  a  patent 
for  the  invention  of  a  machine  which,  it  was 
considered,  would  be  greatly  useful  in  removing 
the  large  quantities  of  earth  required  in  the  con- 
•truction  of  canals,  Ac.,  which  at  that  time 
were  claiming  the  attention  of  those  around 
bim }  and  having  obtained  it,  he  returned  as  far 
as  Baltimore,  where  he  was  attacked  with  the 
disease  which  eventually  terminated  his  useful 
life. 

He  was  taken  ill  at  the  house  of  a  ffiend  and 
relative,  where  he  remained  some  time,  unable 
to  return  home.  Here  he  was  kindly  attended 
by  his  friends  and  their  physician ;  and  word 
being  at  length  received  by  his  family,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  assist  him  in  returning; 
and  never  while  memory  remains  shall  I  forget 
his  arrival  amongst  us.  The  carriage  came  to 
the  door,  and  we  went,  as  usual,  to  meet  him ; 
we  mot  him  in  the  yard,— >it  seems  now  as 
though  I  could  mark  the  spot.  He  was  pale, 
with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him,  for  the 
weather  was  cold.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  and  I  turned  to  hide 
my  tears.  He  was  spared  to  us  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  ensuing  summer,  and  then  passed 
ftway,  leaving  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  his  chil- 
dren and  numerous  friends,  which  time  alone 
oould  fill.  An  aged  father  in  the  truth  bore 
this  testimony  to  his  worth  at  the  time  his  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  silent  grave :  '^  This 
day  hath  a  king  and  a  great  man  fallen  in 
Israel." 

Having  given  this  hasty  notioe  of  my  worthy 
parents,  whose  memory  is  so  precious  to  me,  1 
will  proceed. 

(To  be  «OBtii»iBd.) 


Wherefore  the  matter  is  plain,  there  is  such 
a  ^ing  as  an  effectual  overpowering  com  muni- 
eation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  manifesting  of 
the  love  of  God,  of  great  necessity  and  import- 
ance to  Christians,  that  may  be  had,  and  ought 
to  be  diligently  sought  alter.— JbAn    Bowe, 


FromtlM  PMabki. 
THS  YOIOB  OF  JUDGMENT. 

A  rich  man,  called  Chryses,  ordered  his  ser- 
vants  to  drive  out  a  poor  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren from  one  of  his  houses,  because  she  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  annual  rent  When  the 
servants  came,  the  woman  said,  '*  Alas !  delay  a 
little ;  perhaps  your  master  will  have  compas- 
sion upon  me ;  I  will  go  and  entreat  him." 

Now  the  widow  went  to  the  rich  man  with 
four  of  her  children,  for  the  fifth  was  sick,  and 
all  entreated  him  fervently  not  to  drive  them 
away. 

But  Chryses  answered,  ^'  I  cannot  alter  my 
orders,  unless,  indeed,  you  pay  your  debt  im- 
mediately.^' 

The  mother  wept  bitterly,  and  said,  *'  Alas  1 
the  illness  of  my  child  has  cost  me  all  my 
savings,  and  hindered  me  from  working."  The 
children  implored  him  again  not  to  turn  them 
out  of  the  house.  But  Chryses  turned  his  back 
upon  them,  went  into  his  summer-house,  and 
lay  down  on  a  couch  to  rest,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do.  The  day  was  very  sultry;  but  close  by  the 
summer-house  flowed  a  river,  spreading  refresh- 
ing coolness,  and  it  was  so  calm  that  every 
breeae  was  hushed. 

Now  Chryses  heard  the  reeds  rustling  which 
grew  by  the  river  side;  but  it  sounded  to  bim 
like  this  walling  voices  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  widow,  and  he  began  to  feel  disquieted  on 
his  couch.  Then  he  listened  to  the  rustling 
of  the  river ;  and  it  was  to  him  as  if  he  were 
lying  on  the  shore  of  an  immense  ocean ;  and  he 
thiew  himself  about  on  his  cushions.  When 
he  listened  again,  he  heard  at  a  distance  the 
thunder  of  an  approaching  tempest;  now  it 
was  to  him  as  if  lie  heard  the  voice  of  Judg« 
ment. 

Suddenly  he  rose,  hastened  home,  and  or- 
dered his  servants  to  opei|  the  house  to  the 
poor  widow.  But  she  was  gone  with  her  chil- 
dren into  the  forest,  and  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  the  meantime,  the  tempest  increased, 
the  thunder  roared,  and  a  heavy  rain  fell. 
Chryses  walked  to  and  fro  in  disquietude  and 
trouble. 

The  following  day  he  beard  that  the  sick 
child  had  died  in  the  forest,  and  that  the 
mother  had  wandered  away  with  the  others. 

Then  he  had  no  more  pleasure  in  his  garden, 
his  summer-house,  or  his  couch;  and  the  cool- 
ing air  of  the  rustling  river  gladdened  him  no 
longer. 

Soon  after  Chryses  fell  sick;  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  fever  he  heard  incessantly  the  rustling  of 
the  reeds,  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  and  the 
roar  of  the  approaching  tempest.  Thus  he 
died. 


<W     I 


Np  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  do  his  duty 
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IH0BBA8E  or  LUXUBT. 

The  inorease  of  luxury  among  as  m  verj 
plorable.  Whenever  it  sets  in  as  a  habit,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  an  indication  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  advancing,  at  least.  Thus  came  the 
decline  and  fall  oF  the  great  empires  of  the 
West  and  East — Rome  and  Constantinople — 
thus  fell  France  when  the  revolntion  of  1789 
broke  oat ;  thas  is  England  declining,  and  so, 
it  woald  seem,  must  always  happen 

"  Wh«n  wealth  accamalates  and  men  decay.'' 

During  last  week  the  foreign  importations  at 
New  York  amounted  to  $4,407,005.     Much  of 
this  yast  amount — only  a  single  week's  receipts, 
and  these  at  the  close  of  the  season — was  for 
sheer   luxuries.     For  example:    $52,949  for 
jewelry  ;  $66,097  for  fancy  goods ;  $21,187  for 
champagne;   $2,659  for  cigars;   833,157  for 
toys ;  $6,821  for  perfumery ;  $61,397  for  wines, 
and  $19,658  for  brandy.     Surely  our  people 
could  well  dispense  with  these  jewelry  and  per- 
fomeSy  fancy  goods  and  toys,  champagne  and 
brandy,  cigars  and  wines  1    The  founders  of 
our  great  Republic — those  who  sealed  the  char- 
ter of  the  nation's  freedom  with  their  blood, 
and  those  whose  wisdom  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion—contrived to  live,  very  comfortably  and 
creditably,  without  sending  vast  treasures  to 
Europe  for  mere  luxuries.     They  thought  it  no 
shame  to  be  clad  in  honest  homespun,  as  well 
as  their  wives  and  children,  and  spent  their 
hard-earned  money  at  home,  where  they  made 
it,  thereby  contributing  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortunes, 
which  their  descendants,  in  too  many  instances, 
are  now  foolishly  lavishing  in  vulgar  extrava- 
gance.  At  the  dose  of  the  most  terrible,  be- 
cause most  devastating  and  costly  war  the  world 
ever  saw,  here  we  are,  almost  broken  by  the 
weight  of  taxation,  robbed  by  dealers  who  make 
US  pay  three  times  as  much  as  the  actual  value 
for  food  and  raiment,  and  literally  swindled  by 
the  rapacity  which  has  about  doubled  all  rent, 
and  yet,  because  it  b  the  fashion,  forsooth,  we 
are  sending  millions  after  millions  out  of  the 
country  to  purchase  foreign  luxuries  which  are 
not  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  elegance  of 
life.   Over  fifty  tbousand  dollars  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, in  one  week,  for  jewelry  alone !   nearly 
seven    thousand    for    perfumery!    eighty-one 
thousand  dollars  for  wine  and  brandy  !  sixty-six 
thousand  for  fancy  goods,  and  over  twenty-one 
thousand  for  champagne  alone — the  drinking 
of  which  indicates  the  lowest  taste.   Nay,  so 
very  childish  and  capricious  is  this  generation, 
that  the  week's  import  of  toys  alone  amounts  to 
over  thirty-ttiree  thousand  dollars.   This  would 
appear  almost  incredible — but  it  is  true. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  told  that  people  have  a 
right  to  spend  their  money  as  they  please. 
This  is  plausible^  but  untrue,  for  such  a  right 


does  not  exist  Habits  of  luxury  and  extraya- 
g^i^oe,  hurtful  to  those  who  indulge  in  them, 
BXe  deteriorating  to  the  community  by  their  bad 
example.  The  eimpllcity  of  living  which  indi- 
cates a  virtuous  character,  is  destroyed  by  bad 
example.  When  a  woman  puts  on  her  head  an 
apology  for  a  bonnet,  at  the  cost  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars,  her  neighbor,  with  smaller  means, 
is  tempted  to  do  the  same,  and,  if  the  necessary 
money  be  not  fairly  procurable,  will  probably 
soon  lose  her  scruple  as  to  the  means  of  getting 
it  Nearly  all  the  vice  which  walks  our  streets 
at  night  has  mainly  arisen  from  that  curse,  the 
love  of  dress.  When  men  and  women  wore 
plain  homespun,  society  was  purer  and  better 
than  it  is  now.  Very  little  champagne  did  the 
conscript  Fathers  of  the  Revolution  consume. 
AlUhe  women  of  the  Republic,  then  struggling 
into  nationality,  paid  in  the  whole  year  the 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars  which  the  demoiselles 
of  to-day  expend  on  the  import  of  a  single  week. 
They  had  no  occasion  for  perfumes,  their  per- 
sonal habits  being  of  extreme  cleanliness,  manu- 
factured sweet  odors  being  generally  used  only 
by  those  who  need  them.  This  country— oh ! 
that  its  inhabitants  would  only  remember  the 
fact ! — produces  every  article  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  elegance  of  life.  Those  who, 
thinking  otherwise,  send  millions  to  foreigners 
for  mere  luxuries  are  the  reverse  of  patriotic— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

PBAISX. 

Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  God  is 
praised  only  by  direct  ascriptions,  in  thought 
if  not  in  word.  All  admiration  and  love  of 
dod's  works  are  utterly  wasted  emotions  so  far 
as  any  religious  value  or  significance  is  con- 
cerned. Thej  look  on  the  world  with  its  mani- 
fold beauties  of  form  and  color,  its  magnifioent 
landscapes,  morning  pomps  and  evening  glories, 
its  wonderful  utilities  and  crowded  lessons,  as  a 
dangerous  rival  of  the  Creator,  catching  the 
eye  and  calling  forth  the  delight  which  should 
be  lifted  above  these  visible  objects,  and  fixed 
in  worship,  on  Him  alone.  This  is  a  mistake. 
An  artist  who  had  hung  a  few  pictures  in  a 
gallery  sat  down  unknown  to  watch  the  effects 
they  produced  upon  visitors,  and  catch  the 
casual  expressions  of  approval  and  censure  that 
might  drop  from  their  lips.  And  the  modest 
painter,  who  would  have  been  pained  by  direct 
praise,  was  cheered  and  delighted  with  the 
notice  his  studies  attracted,  and  the  comments 
they  called  forth.  He  bad  put  himself  into 
his  work,  and  all  admiration  of  that  was  pruse 
of  him. 

The  infinite  Artist  is  not  jealous  of  his  works, 
trembling  lest  they  shall  intercept  the  admira- 
tion which  else  would  rise  to  him ;  but  he  puts 
so  much  of  himself  into  his  creations,  so  fills 
the  landscapes,  which  he  paints  anew  morning 
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after  morning,  with  hia  own  perfeotions,  lo 
satarates  these  ever*  ohanging  Boeneriea  of  earth 
and  sky  with  his  spirit,  so  yivifies  these  yisihle 
things  with  his  life,  that  all  delight  in  tkeoii 
and  admiration  of  them,  and  loving  communion 
with  them  is  nnoonseions  praise  of  him.  True, 
oar  homage  ought  not  to  stop  with  yisihle  heau- 
tj  and  good ;  bat  even  when  it  stops  with  these 
it  is  homage  still,  and  anoonseiously  rendered 
to  Him  who  enchants  the  world  with  his  pres- 
ence. The  danger  is  not  that  we  shall  think 
too  maoh  of  the  manrelloas  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  uoiyerse,  but  that  we  shall  think 
too  little  of  it }  not  that  we  shall  enjoy  and  love 
these  visible  displays  of  Ood's  power  and  art 
more  than  we  ought,  bat  that  we  shall  be  too 
nnmindfal  of  and  indifferent  to  them.  For 
they  are  set^  not  to  tempt,  but  to  traii^  our 
Realties.  The  visible  creation  is  merely  the 
vail  which  is  dropped  over  an  invisible  &ce ; 
it  cannot  quite  conceal  from  the  feeblest  sight 
-—a  vail  wrought  and  fringed  with  loveliness, 
dyed  with  splendid  hues,  and  all  aglow  with 
supersensual  glory  to  catch  the  eye,  and  interest 
the  mind,  and  call  forth  the  heart's  wonder  and 
homage.— ill  quirer, 

FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

^  I  ■        ■  ■  ■  ■■■■■»■■■■■  ■■II  I  I     >■  ■^.■^■^1^^ 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  27,  1866. 

Mabbibd,  on  Foarth-day,  17th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Hbulirqs  Lippibcott  to  Anba  S.,  daughter  of  Asa 
Lippincott,  all  of  Oinnaminson,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  12th  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Jambs  Gbiscom, 
of  Greenwich,  Gamberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  to  Hannah 
BoBTOB,  of  Woodstown,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

,  on  Fonrih-day,  17th  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 

according  to  the  order  of  the  religions  Society  of 
Friends,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Alfbbd  Wood  to  Mabt  A.  Mabshall,  all  of  Trenton, 
N.J. 

DiBD,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Cathabinb,  relict  of  Charles  Keyser,  in 
her  86th  year ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month,   1865,  at 

Rahway,  N.  J.,  Jobbph  0.  Luvbbbt,  in  his  80th  year.;, 

Ebbata. — In  the  Editorial  of  our  last  number,  page 
621,  7th  line  from  the  top,  for  "principles"  read 
«<  principle."  In  the  article  on  Ackworth  School,  5th 
liae  from  the  beginning,  for  ^*  denoaunational "  read 
•«  national." 

For  Vrlends'  Intelligencer. 
^  friends'  EMPLOYMENT  REGISTER. 

With  a  Tiew  to  aid  Friends  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, a  book  has  been  opened  at  the  office 
of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  144  N.  Seventh 
Street,  where  those  desiring  situations  can  regis- 
ter their  names ;  also  those  in  need  of  clerks, 
aaleamen^  &o ,  can  record  their  wante. 


The  oo-operation  of  Frienda  generally  ia  re- 
qQested,  especially  those  engaged  in  biuiaeas. 

Deeming  it  very  desirable  that  oar  members, 
especially  Qoinors,  should  obtain  board  amongst 
Friends,  it  is  also  proposed  to  keep  a  Ibt  of 
those  in  thia  city  who  are  willing  to  take 
boarders.  H.  E.  N.  R. 

Phii«adklpbu,  Tenth  month,  1866. 


tm 


Wor  Priendj^  Intell^enoer. 

ACKWORTH    SOHOOL. 
(OouUnncd  from  i»age  628.) 

It  Is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  pamphlets 
and  other  English  publications  concerning  Ack- 
worth, the  various  improvements  which  have 
been    carried  out  since  the  school  was   first 
opened.     Being  designed,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
the  education  of  children  whose  parents  were 
not  in   affluent  circumstances,  the   oourse  of 
study  embraced,  in  the  first  instance,  only  in- 
struction in  ''  reading,  writing  and  accounts,  as 
fully  as  their  time  would  permit."     The  haste 
of  some  parents  to  remove  their  children  fVom 
school  to  the  more  active  concerns  of  life, 
scarcely  allowed  them  the  opportunity  for  this 
simple  programme,   and  often  led   to  remon- 
strances   from    the    managers,    the    superio* 
tendant  and  the  teachers  to  parents  on   the 
misuse  of  their  authority  and  want  of  true 
wisdom   in    relation    thereto.      Such   appeals 
were  not  always  made  in  vain,  and  a  ohange 
has  gradually  taken   place  in  the  length  of 
time  allowed  to  the  pursuits  of  school  learn- 
ing.    But  still  greater  alterations  have  been 
effected  by  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings 
for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  dietary 
regulations,  and  in  the  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued within  its  walls.     Such  innovations  on  the 
old  plan  of  instruction  for  those  who  could  not 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  rich  of  this 
world,  has  led  to  the  remark  in  the  present 
day :  that  it  had  happened  well  for  all  con- 
cerned, that  the  committee  of  Ackworth  and 
the  corps  of  managers,  throughout  their  years 
of  servicci  had  not  been   restrained   in  their 
benevolent  designs  for  the  good  of  the  pupils  of 
the  institution   by  laws,  which,  like  those  of 
the  ''  Modes  and  Persians,  alter  not."     They 
seem  in  their  administration  to  have  obeyed 
the  instructive  lesson  of  the  founder  of  Quaker- 
ism— '^  Mind  the  light" — and  a  great  amount 
of  ^ood  has  been  the  consequence.     To  quote 
an  English  writer,  '<  For  years  afler  Ackworth 
became  the  national  seminary  of  the  Friends  of 
England,  the  rod,  the  cane,  and  the  ferula,  in 
other  words,  the  system  of  corporal  chastise- 
ment, bore  sway  universally,   and   Ackworth 
participated  in  a  general  opinion  of  its  neces- 
sity and    excellence.      But   this  system  has 
slowly  passed  away,  and  other  influences  better 
adapted  to  affect  the  heart  and  conscience  have 
succeeded." 
in  the  construction  of  the  building  originalJj 
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fentilalioii'^  kad  not  been  oonsidered ;  the  eeil- 
ingB  of  many  of  the  apartments  weie  too  low  to 
admit  of  a  healthful  atmospheric  condition,  and 
fever  in  its  varions  forms  repeatedly  visited 
their  inmates.  To  obviate  this  state  of  things, 
liberal  eon  tribntions  from  members  of  the  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  were  made  when  required, 
so  that  Aekworth  is  no  longer  the  hamble  es- 
tablishment which  greeted  its  pupils  on  its 
inauguration,  in  1779. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  quoted 
remarks  oonoerning  their  changes :  '^  In  the 
early  days  of  the  institution  but  little  attention 
was  given  beyond  reading,  spelling,  writing  and 
aeoounts,  and  the  elements  of  grammar  to  the 
elder  children.  Limited  as  this  range  of  in- 
struction may  appear,  it  was  quite  in  advance 
of  the  school  education  of  the  day,  and  the  mode 
of  its  communication  vastly  superior ;  it  being 
the  aim  of  the  managers  and  teachers  to  teach 
thoroughly  what  they  professed  to  teach. — 
Throughout  the  history  of  Aekworth  School, 
the  conduct  of  its  managers  generally  has  been 
in  advance  of  the  masses  of  society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  has 
been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  liberal ; 
they  hsye  been  men  prepared  to  enlarge  their 
oouxse  of  instruction  as  the  requirements  of 
Society  made  it  necessary.  Grammar  was  soon 
taught  in  the  whole  school;  Geography  was 
next  introduced,  and  gradually  extended  to 
History,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  general 
information  and  scientific  knowledge  imparted. 
In  1825,  Latin  was  introduced,  and  taught  to  a 
small  class  of  the  most  advanced  boys,  and 
another  class  has  since  been  added.  The  older 
children  of  both  sexes  are  now  taught  French, 
and  mathematics  has  been  added,  and  instrnc* 
tion  is  also  given  in  model  drawing,  and  lec- 
tures are  delivered  on  scientific  subjects  by  the 
teachers  or  other  persons  engaged  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

'^  Bestdes  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools, 
endeavors  are  used  to  direct  the  minds  of  the 
children  to  the  promotion  of  self-improvement, 
and  for  this  end  voluntary  associations  have 
been  encouraged.  The  Association  for  the  Im* 
provement  of  the  Mind  was  the  earliest  of  these 
juvenile  societies,  and  was  established  in  1821, 
for  enoonvaging  the  art  of  composition  by  Essay 
writing  and  for  other  objeots  of  mental  improve- 
ment. The  Association  possesses  a  snaall  li- 
brary and  an  interesting  cabinet  of  natural 

*  Dr.  HaIs  pabliahed  his  easajg  in  Eogland  on 
Tentilation  as  earlj  ag  1 749,  and  accompanied  them 
with  illostrations  of  experiments  tried  with  ventila- 
tor! in  the  Savoy  prison.  The  ravages  of  the  jail 
fever  were  so  mnch  lessened  by  their  use  in  this 
prison  that  for  a  time  general  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject,  bat  this  attention  did  not  continoe 
long  enoagh  to  produce  a  thorongh  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  well-ventilated  apartments  wherever 
the  preservation  of  healtii  is  an  object 


eonosrties.  At  a  later  period  the  Society  of 
Ax^  commenced  its  labors,  and  has  periodical 
exhibitions  of  drawing,  maps,  penmanship, 
turnery,  &c.  The  portfolio  of  the  society  oon- 
tains  a  large  collection  of  drawing  copies  and 
useful  practical  works  on  the  fine  arts.  The 
workshop,  furnished  with  benches,  tools  and 
lathes,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  handicraft  de- 
partment, and  absorbs  much  of  the  sparo  energy 
of  active  children,  which  would  otherwise  run 
wild.  The  Horticultural  Society,  for  cherishing 
the  love  of  gardening  amongst  the  boys,  and 
promoting  the  neat  cultivation  of  their  litib 
plots  of  ground,  and  the  Botanical  class,  have 
also  contributed  to  the  same  object  of  moral  and 
intellectual  progress;  all  these  have  received 
kind  support  and  encouragement  from  the 
numberless  frieods  of  the  Institution/'* 

Thus  we  find  that  Aekworth  School,  after 
having  been  in  operation  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  has  been  respectably  supported  and 
has  greatly  increased  in  usefulness.  Its  pro- 
gress ODward  was  retarded  during  its  earlier 
years  by  the  prejudices  of  portions  of  the 
masses  of  society,  from  whence  arose  individv- 
als  who,  forgetful  of  the  obligations  of  all  civi* 
lised  generations  to  the  men  of  letters  of  their 
own  or  previous  times,  failed  not  to  cry  out| 
both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  '^  the  letter 
killeth,"  <«  knowledge  puffeth  up,"  &o.  The 
weight,  however,  of  this  conservative  class  of 
religions  professors  never  overpowered  the 
managers  and  contributors  to  Aekworth,  who 
seem  to  have  kept  their  attention  steadily  fixed 
on  the  great  object  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and  his 
oo4aborer8 — the  cause  of  education.  The  move- 
ments, though  slow,  have  been  forward,  and 
have  at  length  brought  the  institution  to  tbe 
condition  of  which  its  statistics,  which  we  need 
not  now  present,  furnish  a  testimony.  The  in* 
fluenee  of  Aekworth  School  on  the  Friends  of 
England  can  scarcely  be  rated  too  high,  and  we 
may  not  speak  too  &vorably  when  we  suggest 
that  it  has  been  the  means,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  of  preserving  alive  the  unity  and  the 
virtue  which  remains  in  the  Quakerism  ef 
Great  Britain.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  great  leading  minda 
amongst  the  men  of  that  country,  leaving 
women  out  of  the  qnestion^  have  been  either 
directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  its  diffusive 
beneficence,  and  have  either  been  educated 
within  its  precincts,  or  have  been  stimulated  in 
their  eflforts  for  bettering  the  condition  ef 
humanity  by  the  meetings  which  take  place 
eveiy  year  in  the  halls  of  Aekworth.    We 

*  The  patrons  of  Aekworth  never  appear  to  have 
supposed  that  the  school  would- become  a  seif-snp- 
porting  seminary,  but  in  tbe  most  friendly  and 
liberal  manner  contribute  everj  year  to  make  up 
deficiencies  in  the  income,  which  is  derived  from 
various  sources. 
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■eleet  from  these  emineDt  persons  odIj  two  ex- 
amples; the  first,  Jonathan  Dymond,  whose 
fine  essays  on  moral  subjects  have  beoome 
classical;  the  second,  John  Bright,*  now  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  a  leader  in  the  re- 
forms which  promise  to  enlarge  the  liberties  of 
the  British  people. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  Ackworth  meet 
once  in  six  months  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
school ;  bat  the  most  important  assembly  meets 
only  once  in  the  year,  daring  the  fine  weather 
of  summer.  On  this  occasion  several  hundred 
Friends  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  course  of  study  pursued  during  the 
past  year,  consulting  together  on  the  interests 
of  the  establishment,  and  in  directing  the 
records  in  relation  thereto.  During  this  pro* 
cess  of  examination  an  interchange  of  sentiment 
takes  place,  which  has  been  found  useful  in 
checking  and  softening  the  asperities  of  illiberal 
and  denunciatory  opinions,  whose  tendency  has 
eyer  been  to  <<  divide  **  and  <^  scatter,"  and  in 
promoting  mutual  love  and  kindness.  And 
amongst  the  capitalists  who  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  institution  during  its  first  strug- 
gles for  maintenance,  there  were  those  lefi, 
who,  before  passing  away  '<  from  works  unto  re- 
wards," enjoyed  the  happy  experience  of  hav- 
ing transmuted  their  gold  from  its  earthly 
coffers  into  the  great  treasury  of  the  Father  of 
mercies,  which  is  in  the  minds  of  His  chil- 
dren. 

All  the  officers  and  teachers  of  Ackworth 
have  each  a  fixed  salary,  which  is  paid  at  stated 
periods.  For  some  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  the  office  of  Saperintendant 
and  Treasurer  was  discharged  gratuitously  by 
oae  individual ;  after  his  death  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  transfer  the  Treasury  department 
to  a  Friend  in  London,  and  make  the  Saperin- 
tendant a  salaried  officer.  This  arrangement 
has  resulted  favorably,  and  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued, as  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  nnln 
whose  powers  render  him  fit  for  so  responsible 
a  position  has  sufficient  money  at  his  disposal 
to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  and  look  for- 
ward with  complacency  toward  the  evening  of 
his  days  without  remuneration  for  his  services. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Ackworth 
General  Meeting  is  held  every  year  in  London, 
(at  the  season  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting), 
which  enters  with  minuteness  into  the  details 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  reader  who  desires  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  referred  to  the  annual  re- 


*  John  Bright  occaaionallj  speaks  to  the  Friends 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  their  meetings  for 
basiness,  a  pririlege  which  his  birthright  member- 
ship with  the  Societj  confers  on  him ;  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  his  integrity  and  candor  are  alike 
conspicQoas. 


ports  published  in  the  London  Friend  and  hi 
the  British  Friend. 

The  Flounders  Institute,  a  valuable  auxiliaiy 
to  the  cause  of  learning  with  the  Friends  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  built  up  within  half  a 
mile  of  Ackworth,  in  1847,  and  opened  to 
pupils  in  1848.  It  was  erected  after  the  design 
of  Benjamin  Flounders,  of  Yarm,  who  appro- 
priated £40,000  in  the  three  per  cent,  stocks 
for  the  purpose.  The  course  of  instractton,  in 
accordance  with  the  deed  of  trust,  includes  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  parts.  To 
these  have  been  added  some  subjects  intended 
to  meet  the  more  recent  requirements  of  edoes- 
tiori,  and  others  bearing  upon  what  more  imme- 
diately concern  the  Society  of  Fricoda.  The  re- 
quired number  of  students  is  twelve,  but  four- 
teen  have,  during  some  years^  been  admitted. 
The  Flounders  Institute  has  greatly  improved 
the  standard  of  education  with  the  teachers  of 
the  Friends  of  Oreat  Britain. 


THB  ENQLISH  fEMALS  MEDIOAL  80GIKTT. 

Emily  Faith  Ail  &  Co.  have  published  in  Lob* 
don,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  foil  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meeting  in  aid  of  tbs 
Female  Medical  Society,  held  in  June  last,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  ShaftesboTj. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report : 

<<  The  progress  of  the  society's  rudimentarj 
college  has  been  thoroughly  satisfactory;  the 
number  of  students  has  increased  to  twenty; 
the  lectureships  have  hitherto  proved  almost 
self-supporting ;  and  the  entries  of  students  for 
the  next  session  are  likely  to  exceed  in  number 
those  of  either  of  the  former  years.  The  reports 
from  Dr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Edmunds,  and  the  kj 
secretary,  as  to  the  regularity  of  attendance^ 
general  intelligence,  and  good  conduct  of  the 
students  are  so  unexceptionable  as  to  amoaDt 
only  to  a  repetition  of  those  which  were  printed 
at  length  last  year.     But  several  of  those  sta- 
dents  who  intend  to  support  themselves  as  ae- 
coucheuses  have  now  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  and 
general  scientific   instruction,  and   having  al- 
ready commenced  practice,  a  considerable  nno- 
ber  of  lady  patients  have  been  referred  to  their 
care  from  the  office.     No  sort  of  casualty  or 
misfortune  has  occurred  in  any  case,  and  a  naia- 
her  of  letters  are  at  hand  for  perusal,  which 
have  since  been  received  from  these  patieDt^ 
and    which,   without    exception,   convey  the 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  to  the  societj 
and  of  satisfaction  with  the  attendance  of  the 
ladies.     Oue  of  the  students  to  whom  a  clergj- 
man's  wife  was  referred  in  this  way,  has  sisee 
the  attendance  been  offered  a  handsome  doncear 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  remove  into  the  lady's 
neighborhood.     There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  profession  will  prove  a  comparativelj 
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etty  and  hieratiTe  employment  for  intelligent, 
gende-haDded  and  properly  edpoated  women, 
and  one  to  which  the  poblic  will  extend  a  rap- 
idly-iocreaaing  patronage.'' — N.  T,  Ev,  Fo9i* 


M 


T7SI0HINQ  THS  BABT. 

**  How  maoj  poondi  does  the  baby  weighs 

Babjr  who  came  bot  a  month  ago? 
How  manj  ponods  from  the  crowoing  carl 

To  the  rosy  point  of  the  restlQSS  toe  ?" 

Grandfather  ties  the  kerchiefs  knot, 
Tenderly  guides  the  swinging  weight, 

And  carefallj  over  his  glasses  peers 
To  read  the  record,  "  Only  eight." 

Softly  the  echo  goes  aronnd  ; 

The  father  laughs  at  the  tiny  girl ; 
The  fair  jooiig  mother  sings  the  words, 

While  the  f^andmother  smoothes  the  golden  carl. 

And,  stooping  above  the  precious  thing, 

Nestles  a  kiss  within  a  prayer. 
Harm Q ring  softly,  "  Little  one, 

Grandfather  did  not  weigh  you  Ihir." 
Kobody  weighed  the  baby's  smile, 

Or  the  loTe  that  came  with  the  helpless  one ; 
Nobody  weighed  the  threads  of  care 

From  which  a  woman's  life  is  9pan. 
No  index  tells  the  n&ighty  worth 

Of  a  little  baby's  qniet  breath— 
A  soft,  unceasing  metronome. 

Patient  and  faithful  unto  death. 

Nobody  weighed  the  baby's  soul, 
For  here  on  earth  no  weights  there  be 

That  could  ayaii ;  God  only  knows 
Its  Talue  in  eternity. 

Only  eight  pounds  to  hold  a  soul 

That  seeks  no  angel's  silver  wing, 
Bat  shrines  it  in  this  human  guise, 

Within  so  fair  and  small  a  thing. 

Oh,  mother,  laugh  thy  merry  note ; 

Be  gay  and  glad,  but  don't  forget 
From  baby's  eyes  looks  out  a  soul 

That  claims  a  home  in  Bden  yet. 

I   mm  ■ 
THl  QAJBAT  W0B8HIP. 
BT  JOHV  a.  WHITTIBB. 

The  harp  at  nature's  advent  Strang, 

Has  never  ceased  to  play ; 
The  stars  the  song  of  morning  Bung, 

Has  never  died  away. 

And  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given, 

By  all  things  near  and  far ; 
The  ocean  looketh  np  to  heaven. 

And  mirrors  every  star. 

Its  wares  are  kneeling  on  the  strand, 

As  kneels  the  human  knee. 
Their  white  locks  bowing  to  the  sand, 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea. 

They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  forth, 

Their  gifts  of  pearl  they  bring. 
And  all  the  listening  hills  of  earth 

Take  up  the  song  they  sing. 

The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  np 

From  many  a  mountain  shrine ; 
From  folded  leaf  and  dewy  cup 

She  poors  her  sacred  wine. 

The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 

Rise  white  as  wings  of  prayer ; 
The  altar-cnrtains  of  the  hills 

Are  soBset'e  purple  air. 


The  winds  with  hymns  of  praise  are  load, 

Or  low  with  sobs  of  pain  ; 
The  thunder  organs  of  the  cloud. 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 

With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed. 

The  twilight  forest  grieves, 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch, 

Its  transept,  earth  and  air ; 
The  music  of  its  starrjf  march 

The  chorus  of  its  prayer. 

So  nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began  ; 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man« 

For  the  Children. 

MORI  ABOUT  THE  TOOLS  OF  ANIMALS. 

BT  WOBTHINQTOH  HOOSBB. 

Insects  have  yartous  tools.  There  is  a  fly 
oalled  the  saw  fly,  because  it  really  has  a  saw. 
It  b  a  very  nice  one — much  nicer  tban  any  saw 
that  man  ever  made.  The  fly  uses  the  saw  to 
make  a  plaoe  to  put  its  eggs,  where  they  will 
be  secure,  and,  what  is  very  curious,  it  has  a 
sort  of  glue  with  which  it  fastens  the  eggs  in 
their  place. 

There  are  some  insects  that  have  cutting  in- 
struments, which  will  cut  as  well  as  you  can 
with  solssors,  if  not  better.  There  is  a  bee  that 
is  remarkable  in  this  respect.  It  has  also  a 
boring  tod.  Its  nest  is  commonly  in  old,  half- 
deeayed  wood.  It  clears  out  a  space  in  it  with 
tts  boring  instrument;  it  then  sets  itself  to 
work  with  its  cutting  instrument^  to  cut  out 
pieces  of  leaves  to  line  the  nest,  and  make  the 
cells  in  it.  These  are  cut  of  different  shapes,  as 
they  are  needed.  Great  pains  is  taken  by  the 
bees  in  getting  each  piece  of  leaf  of  the  right 
shape  to  fit  well,  and  the  pieces  are  very  nicely 
fastened  together. 

There  are  some  animals  that  have  machinery 
for  making  things.  All  the  silk  that  is  used  in 
the  world  is  made  by  worms.  The  silkworm 
has  a  regular  set  of  machinery  for  spinning 
silk.  It  winds  it  up  as  it  spins  it.  Then  man 
unwinds  it,  and  makes  a  great  variety  of  beau- 
tiful fabrics  with  this  silk  thread. 

The  spinning  machinery  of  the  spider  is 
much  finer  than  that  of  the  silk  worm.  The 
thread  which  he  spins  is  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  threads,  each  one  of  these  coming  out  from 
an  ezoeedingly  small  hole  in  the  spider's  body. 
You  know  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  fibres 
or  threads  in  a  rope.  So  it  is  with  the  spider's 
rope ;  for  his  thread  that  you  see,  small  as  it  is, 
is  a  rope  to  him,  and  you  may  sometimes  see 
him  swinging  upon  it.  Sometimes,  too,  he  lets 
himself  down  from  some  height,  spinning  the 
rope  that  holds  him  as  he  goes  down.  When 
he  does  this,  his  spinning  machine  must  work 
very  briskly. 
The  wasp  has  a  paper  factory  in  him.    He 
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makes  his  paper  ont  of  fibres  of  wood,  which  he 
pieks  off,  I  suppose,  with  his  teeth,  and  gathers 
them  into  a  bundle.  He  makes  this  into  a  soft 
pulp  in  some  way ;  then,  from  this,  he  makes 
the  paper,  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.  It 
is,  you  know,  very  much  like  the  common 
brown  paper  that  man  makes.  The  wasps 
work  in  companies,  and  though  each  one  can 
make  but  little  paper,  they  altogether  make 
their  nest  in  a  very  little  time.  The  pulp 
which  they  make  their  paper  from  is  very  much 
like  the  pulp  from  which  man  makes  paper, 
and  which  you  may  see  at  any  time  in  the  large 
tubs  or  vats  of  a  paper  factory.  This  pulp  is 
generally  made  from  rags  ground  up  fine ;  bat 
lately,  wood  has  been  much  used.  Perhaps  the 
hint  was  taken  from  the  wasps,  who  were  the 
earliest  paper-makers  in  th^  world. 

Animals  cannot  use  knifes  and  forks  as  we 
do,  in  dividing  up  their  food.  They,  therefore, 
have  instruments  given  them,  which  do  this 
very  well.  Those  long,  sharp  teeth  which  dogs, 
eats,  tigers,  &c.,  have,  answer  to  tear  to  pieces 
the  fiesh  they  eat,  as  thoroughly  as  we  can  cut 
it  up.  TVe  do  not  need  such  teeth,  because 
with  instruments  contrived  by  man's  mind,  for 
his  hands  to  use,  we  cut  up  the  food  bufilcient- 

I  have  told  you  that  the  elephant  can  draw 
up  water  into  his  trunk.  His  trunk  is,  there- 
fore, like  the  tube  with  which  we  suck  up  water, 
or  any  Kquid;  and  it  is  like  a  pump,  too. 
fbr  water  is  raised  in  a  pump  just  as  it  is  inm 
tube,  when  we  suck  through  it.  It  is  with  a 
pump  something  like  an  elephant's  that  many 
insects  get  the  honey  irom  the  fiowors.  This 
pump  is  called  a  proboscis.  It  is  with  such  an 
instrument  that  the  musquito  sucks  up  your 
.  blood.  At  the  end  of  his  pump  he  has  some- 
thing with  which  he  pierces  a  hole  in  your 
skin,  and  then  he  pumps  yoor  blood  up  into 
his  stomach.  In  some  instances  the  proboscis 
is  very  long.  It  is  hollow,  and  with  it  the  in- 
sect sucks  up  the  honey  from  vety  deep 
flowers,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  them. 

The  proboscis  is  commonly  coiled  up  when  it 
is  not  in  use. 

The  tongue  of  the  hummingbird  is  really  a 
proboscis,  and  a  very  curious  one  it  is,  too. 
It  has  two  tubes  alongside  of  each  other,  like 
the  two  barrels  of  a  double  barreled  gun.  At 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  these  tubes  are  a  little 
separated,  and  their  ends  are  shaped  like 
spoons.  The  honey  is  spooned  up,  as  we  may 
say,  and  then  it  is  drawn  into  the  mouth 
through  the  long  tubes  of  the  tongue.  But 
the  bird  uses  its  tongue' in  another  way.  It 
catches  insects  with  it,  for  it  lives  on  these  as 
well  as  on  honey.  It  does  it  in  this  way  :  the 
two  spoons  grasp  the  insect  like  a  pair  of  tongs, 
Mid  the  tongue;  bending,  puts  it  into  the  bird's. 


mouth.  The  tongue  then  of  the  hoaming-birl 
is  not  merely  one  instrument,  bat  it  eonUim 
several  instruments  together— two  pumps,  tvo 
spoons,  and  a  pair  of  tongs. 

The  tongue  of  a  cat  is  a  singular  instrumeot 
It  is  her  curry- oomh.  For  this  purpose  it  ii 
rough,  as  you  will  find  if  you  feel  it.  Whes 
she  cleans  herself  so  industriously,  she  gets  of 
the  dirt,  and  smooths  her  ooat  just  as  the  host* 
ler  cleans  and  smooths  the  horse's  coat  witfi 
the  curry-comb.  Her  head  she  cannot  get  at 
with  her  tongue,  so  she  has  to  make  her  fon- 
paws  answer  the  purpose  instead. 

There  are  some  birds  that  live  on  fisheSi 
They  have  instruments,  therefore,  purposelj 
for  catching  them.  The  heron  is  a  bird  of  thii 
kind.  He  manages  in  this  way :  when  the 
light  is  dim,  either  at  dawn  or  when  there  ii 
moonlight,  it  is  his  time  for  going  a  fishing. 
He  will  stand  in  shallow  water,  so  stiff  and  bo 
still,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  stump  of 
a  tree,  or  sooMthing  else.  He  looks  steadily 
and  patiently  down  into  the  water,  and  the  mo- 
ment a  fish  comes  along,  down  goes  hu  sharp 
bill,  and  off  he  flies  to  his  nest  with  his  prey 
The  plumes  of  this  singular  bird  are  beautifaL 

There  is  one  bird  that  lives  chiefly  on  ojsten. 
It  has  a  bill,  therefore,  with  which  it  can  opes 
an  oyster-shell  as  skilfully  as  an  oyster-mia 
can  with  his  knife. 

Some  birds  can  sew  very  well  with  their 
beaks,  and  feet.  There  is  one  bird  that  aem 
so  well  that  it  is  called  the  tailor- bird.  It 
hides  its  nest  in  leaves  which  It  sews  together. 
It  does  this  with  thread  which  it  makes  itselC 
It  gets  cotton  from  the  cotton  plant,  and  witli 
its  long,  delicate  bill,  and  little  feet,  spine  it 
into  a  thread.  It  then  pierces  the  holei 
through  the  leaves  with  its  bill,  and,  paasiDg 
the  thread  through  the  holes,  sews  them  to* 
gether.  I  believe  that  in  getting  the  thread 
through  the  holes  it  uses  both  its  bill  and  iti 
feet. 

There  is  a  fish  that  has  a  singular  instm- 
ment.  It  is  a  squirt-gun  for  shooting  insects. 
It  can  shoot  them  not  only  when  they  are  atill, 
but  when  they  are  flying.  It  watches  them  u 
they  are  flying  over  the  water,  and  hits  one  of 
them,  whenever  it  can  get  a  chance,  with  a  fioe 
stream  of  water  from  its  little  gun.  The  inseot, 
stunned  with  the  blow,  falls  into  the  water,  and 
the  fish  eats  it. 

I  could  give  you  a  great  many  more  examplei 
of  the  different  took  that  we  find  in  animab, 
but  these  are  sufficient.  Ton  can  observe  other 
examples  yourselves,  as  you  look  at  different 
animals. 
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The  disbursements  of  frequent  talking,  with- 
out the  incomes  of  a  prayerful  silence,  geneni- 
ly  result,  and  very  rapidly,  too,  in  the  evapora- 
tion and  loss  of  the  inwaifd  hfe.-^Upkawi. 
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A  TBBB  Ol*  AUi  WOBK. 


If  trees  took  rank  aoeordiog  to  asefnl- 
M0B,  the  bamboo  might  fairly  elaim  the  orown 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Tried  by  the  test 
of  utility  to  man,  there  is  no  plant  the  earth 
podnees  worthy  to  enter  into  oompetition  with 
it  The  Obinese  say,  and  truly  say,  the  bamboo 
is  all  profit.  Seasoned  with  obillies,  its  tender 
yovDg  shoots  make  a  fayorite  sambal  of  the 
Halay ;  slioed  and  boiled,  they  are  served  at 
the  tables  of  the  wealthiest  Japanese ;  and  when 
salted,  dried,  and  prepared  in  Yinegar,  they 
make  a  piokle  ever  weleorae  to  the  Siamese 
gourmand.  As  the  plant  grows  older,  a  flaid 
is  secreted  in  its  holluw  joints  whieh  affords  a 
refreshing  beverage,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main untapped^  the  valuable  medicine  tabis- 
eheer — said  to  resist  alike  fire  and  acids — is 
produced.  The  leaves  oi  the  bamboo  are  reck- 
oned a  sovereign  remedy  for  sers  throat,  as  the 
bark  is  all-powerfnl  against  fever,  and  other 
mefnl  medicaments  are  obtained  from  the  bads 
snd  the  roots. 

Entire  honsee  are  constructed  oat  of  the 
bamboo,  the  stoater  parts  of  the  tree  supplying 
mady*tamed  pillars,  while  the  slenderer  joints 
m  combined  together  to  form  the  walk.  Split 
intoladia,  and  beaten  oat,  it  makes  an  exeellent 
looring;  and  for  the  roof,  the  canes  are  ar- 
m^d  side  by  side  across  the  bailding,  with 
their  concave  sides  uppermost  to  caAch  the 
min ;  the  edges  of  these  are  covered  with  an- 
other row,  with  the  convex  side  outwards,  and 
thus  the  roof  is  rendered  perfectly  water-tight. 
Should  the  hoaseholder  be  locky  enough  to 
own  the  land  sarreunding  his  domicile,  a  bam* 
boo  palisade  forms  his  l^t  protection  against 
intruders,  whether  qaadmped  or  biped.  Boes 
he  want  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  ne^^bor* 
lag  river  into  his  service  for  domestic  purposes 
--in  the  hollow  stems  of  the  bamboo  he  has 
pipes  ready  to  his  hand ;  pipes  easily  converted 
mto  gutters  and  spouts,  to  get  rid  of  the  water 
he  does  not  want.  Then,  inside  this  bamboo 
house  will  he  foand  ehaks  to  sit  apon,  benches 
to  recline  upon,  mattresses  to  lie  upon,  pilbws 
to  rest  the  head  upon,  and  mats  to  pat  the  feet 
ipon,  all  and  each  of  the  same  material  as  the 
tnbe  through  which  their  owner  inhales  the  fra- 
gnmt  weed  at  home,  and  the  cane  he  leans  upon, 
tt  he  takes  his  walks  abroad,  with  %  bamboo 
basket  on  his  arm,  a  bamboo  hatnpon  hin^  head, 
Mkd  possibly  bamboo  splints  at  his  finger-ends 
to  protect  his  long  nneat  nsils. 

The  tea-crops  of  the  inland  districts  of  China 
find  their  way  to  the  seaports  upon  the  shonldsrs 
of  the  coellee.  Two  strong  bamboo  eanes  are 
^<tened  to  the  sides  of  the  load,  their  ends 
VMting  on  the  shoalders  of  the  earriem.  When 
^  load  is  too  mnoh  for  ionx  men,  room  is 
Mdefor  any  additional  nnmber  of  beaier% by 


joining  shorter  bamboos  to  a  cross- piece  fixed  to 
the  ends  of  the  longer  canes.  Tbe  palanquins 
of  the  mandarins  are  borne  through  the  streets 
in  a  similar  manner,  just  as  sedan-chairs  used 
to  be  carried  through  London  thoroughfares  in 
the  days  of  our  great- grandfathers.  The  bam- 
boo is  applied  to  transit  purposes  in  many  other 
ways.  *'  The  cany  wagons  light "  of  Milton  are 
still  used  in  Cathay ;  the  X>yak  propels  his  light 
canoo  by  means  of  the  bamboo ,  the  river  rafts 
of  the  Chinese  are  made  of  nothing  else ;  and 
give  a  Hindoo  boat  builder  three  pennyworth  of 
bamboo,  and  he  will  turn  oat  a  four  ton  vessel, 
with  mast  and  sails  completo. 

Tbe  Japanese  separato  the  heads  of  their  corn 
from  the  stalks  by  beatiqg  it  over  a  bamboo 
grating,  which,  having  a  sharp  edse,  cuts  off 
the  grain  at  every  stroke,  leaving  them  to  fall 
through  the  grating  to  the  ground ;  or  after 
being  thrashed  with  a  bamboo  flail,  the  grain  is 
sifted  through  a  bamboo  sieve. 

When  about  to  erect  a  house,  the  first  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  a  Chinese  builder  is  the 
rabing  of  a  stsoag  but  light  scaffolding  of  bam- 
boo, and  inside  this  the  house  is  built  up. 
When  a  bailding  is  to  be  pulled  down,  the  bam> 
boo  is  sgain  called  into  requisition ;  the  roof 
having  been  taken  off,  each  of  the  end-walls  is 
attacked  by  a  party  of  coolies,  who  fix  their 
bamboos  as  high  up  the  wall  as  possible,  and 
push  steadily  together  till  it  topples  over  with 
a  loud  crash  and  a  smothering  dust.  This  pro- 
cess is  often  performed  at  a  fire  in  order  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  destroyer.  The  Cantonese 
possess  a  fire  engine,  but  for  all  that,  still  press 
the  bamboo  in  to  service,  the  hose  being  held  over 
the  people's  heads  on  bug  bamboos,  and  by 
their  agency  carried  quickly  to  any  desired  spot. 
The  watch-towers,  too,  from  whence  the  polioe 
discern  the  whereabouts  of  a  fire  as  soon  as  it 
breaks  oat^  are  merely  skeletons  of  bamboo. 
Lieatonant-Golonel  Fisher  bears  witness  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  bamboo  workers,  and 
the  strengdi  of  their  work  when  done.  When 
a  verandah  was  required  for  an  English  mess- 
room,  it  was  some  time  before  the  bamboo 
worker  could  be  made  to  comprehend  exactly 
what  was  wanted*  At  last  he  was  told  to  make 
'^  one  pieecy  makey  waJkey  topside,  makey  look 
see  f  and  the  verandah  soon  proved  that  this 
extraordinary  specimen  of  the  Englbh  Ian- 
goage  was  intolligible  enough  to  him. 

The  Chinese  man  of  lettors  writes  with  a 
bamboo  pen  upon  paper  of  the  same  material, 
the  fflOsioian  extracts  sounds  sweet  to  Chinese 
ears  on  bamboo  instruments,  and  the  artist  is 
indebted  to  the  same  source  for  his  brashes. 

Besidee  serving  so  many  uses  in  commeroe, 
industry  and  art,  the  bamboo  performs  its  part 
in  warlike  operations,  supplying  lances,  bows, 
and  those  wonderful  grotesque  shields  with 
which  the  braves  of  the  Celestial  Empire  seek 
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to  frighten  their  foes.  The  earlioBt  Attempt  in 
the  way  of  cannon  on  the  part  of  the  Ohioeae 
was  a  weapon  of  barohoo.  In  the  war  of  '58, 
one  of  oar  Sepoy  regiments  was  startled  by  a 
tremendoas  shower  of  rockets  falling  into  their 
encampment  at  night,  and  killing  a  commissariat 
sheep.  Next  morning,  a  party  was  despatched 
across  the  creek  in  search  of  the  battery,  and 
Bncceeded  in  oaptnnng  a  number  of  novel  ma- 
chines, consisting  of  stout  bamboos  lashed  to- 
gether, which  had  evidently  been  used  for  the 
discharge  of  the  rockets  that  had  caused  such 
commotion  among  the  guardians  of  tbe  govern- 
ment stores.  The  bamboo  did  good  servioe  on 
our  side  in  the  hands  of  the  coolies,  acting  as  a 
land  transport  corps,  and  earned  them  the  popu- 
lar desigoation  of  the  <<  Bamboo  Rifles;" 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  employment  in 
the  shape  of  stakes  driven  deep  in  the  mud  bo- 
fore  the  forts  of  Takn,  cost  England  the  lives  of 
many  brave  men,  and  entailed  an  expensive 
campaign  to  obliberate  the  memory  of  an  un* 
timely  disaster. 

John  Chinaman  would  be  ungrateful  if  he 
did  not  love  and  admire  his  tree  of  all  work ; 
but  he  has  good  reason,  also,  to  look  upon  it 
with  awe  and  trembling.  The  bamboo  is  the 
be  all  and  end  all  of  the  Chinese  code  of  jus- 
tice, and  as  such  may  fairly  be  said  to  rule  the 
most  populous  country  in  the  world.  Chinese 
law  recognizes  two  degrees  of  punishment ;  in 
the  first  and  least  severe,  the  number  of  blows 
inflicted  on  an  offender  varies  from  four  to 
twenty,  that  being  considered  discipline  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  transgressor  entertain  a  sense 
of  shame  for  his  past  behaviour,  and  render  him 
cautious  as  to  his  future  conduct.  The  second 
class  of  punishment  applies  to  offences  of  a  se- 
rious nature,  and  the  law  allows  as  many  as  a 
hundred  blows  to  be  awarded,  but  In  praetice 
forty  is  the  limit.  Two  different  instruments 
are  used,  one  being  a  bamboo  five  feet  eiffht  in- 
ches long,  two  inches  and  three-quarters  oroad, 
weighing  nearly  three  pounds;  the  other  of 
smaller  dimensions,  falling  short  of  two  pounds 
in  weight.  Women  are  not  exempt  fh>m  the 
bamboo  discipline,  but,  by  a  stretch  of  gallantry, 
are  permitted  to  wear  a  single  upper  garment 
daring  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  except 
in  cases  of  matrimonial  infidelity,  when  they 
must  content  themselves  with  the  protection 
afforded  by  their  lower  garments.  In  China,  as 
elsewhere,  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  no  respec- 
ter of  persons,  and  in  theory  all  ranks  are  sub- 
ject to  the  bamboo ;  but  the  fact  that  the  stoipes 
awarded  by  the  judge  are  oommutable  into  a 

Sroportionable  money  fine,  makes  all  possible 
ifference  in  practice.  The  criminaKs  experience 
of  the  bamboo's  adaptability  does  not  stop  here ; 
if  he  is  obstinate  in  asserting  his  innocencOi 
bamboo  stakes  supply  the  officials  with  the 
means  of  inflicting  no  end  of  ingenious  toiw 


tures ;  and  when  his  death  is  deemed  neoeaas- 
ry,  a  bamboo  rope  vindicates  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

There  are  several  species  of  bamboo,  but  ao- 
oording  to  Mr.  Fortune  the  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful is  the  Mow-ohok,  which  is  largely  enlti- 
vated  in  the  central  and  eastern  provinces  of 
China.  The  stems  of  this  handsome  tree  are 
straight,  smooth  and  clear,  attaining  a  height 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  for  it  grows  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  twenty-foar  houn. 
This  useful  giant  has  been  introduced  into  la- 
dia,  and  may,  in  time,  sopersede  the  inferior 
descriptions  of  bamboo,  and  give  the  Hindoo 
one  more  reason  to  venerate  the  name  of  Bob- 
ert  Fortune. 


Vram  tb«  *<  Spectator.'* 
THE  AWAKENING   0¥   THB    CABLE. 

There  can  be  but  few  who  have  readwithost 
a  certain  thrill  of  fanciful  wonder,  or  almost 
awe,  of  the  strange  inarticulate  messages  whieh 
have  come  at  intervals,  during  the  whole  jeir 
of  the  lost  Atlantic  cable's  immersion,  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  three  miles  down,  to  the 
electricians  watching  the  end  of  the  clue  which 
was  safely  attached  to  the  Irish  shore.  '^  Night 
and  day,''  says  the  Timtf,  '^  for  a  whole  year  aa 
electrician  has  always  been  on  duty  watehing 
the  tiny  ray  of  light  through  which  signab  are 
given,  and  twice  every  day  the  whole  length  of 
wire — 1,240  miles->-has  been  tested  for  condaiv 

tivity  and  insulation The  objeet 

of  observing  the  ray  of  light  was  of  course  aol 
any  expectation  of  a  message,  but  simply  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  oondition  of  the 
wire.  Sometimes  indeed  wild  incoherent  mee- 
sages  from  the  deep  did  come,  but  these  were 
merely  the  results  of  magnetic  storms  and  earth 
currents,  which  deflected-  the  galvanometer 
rapidly  and  ttpelt  the  moti  extraordwary  toonii, 
and  9ometime$  even  aentences  of  nonsense,  upoa 
the  graduated  scale  before  the  mirror.  Sad- 
denly,  last  Saturday  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  six 
o'clock,  while  the  light  was  being  watched  by 
Mr.  May,  he  observed  a  peculiar  indicatioa 
about  it  which  showed  at  once  to  his  ex- 
perienced eye  that  a  message  was  at  hand.  la 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  unsteady  flide^ 
ing  was  changed  to  coherency,  if  we  may  nse 
such  a  term,  and  at  once  the  cable  began  lo 
8peak,''-*-to  transmit,  that  is,  at  regular  inte^ 
vals,  the  i4)pointed  signals  which  indicate  hih 
man  purpose  and  method  at  the  other  end,  ia- 
stead  of  the  hurried  signs,  broken  speech,  sad 
inarticulate  cries  of  the  still  illiterate  Atkntio. 
When  at  lengtlf  the  message  did  coma,  the 
^'insulation  "  and  ''  ooaducttng  power  "  of  the 
cable,  so  long  kist  at  the  bottom  of  the  oceaa^ 
i^re  found  to  be  even  more  perfect  than  those 
Qf  the  new  odi>le  just  laid  down.  The  messsfee 
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otme  ihroagh  it  more  dtathiotlj  and  more 
rapidly  than  throagh  the  line  of  oommaDioa- 
Uoo  which  has  jast  been  successfallj  completed. 
After  the  long  interval  in  which  it  had  brought 
TU  nothing  bat  the  moody  and  often  delirions 
mntteringa  of  the  sea  stammering  over  its 
alphabet  in  rain,  the  words  '*  Canning  to 
Olass  "  must  have  seemed  like  the  first  rational 
word  nttered  by  a  high- fever  patient  when  the 
ravings  have  ceased  and  his  oonseioasness  re- 
tarns  Tne  same  telegraphic  wire  which,  when 
played  apon  only  by  the  general  galvanic  cur- 
rents of  the  earth,  uttered  unmeaning  and 
tomaltaous  soands, — the  mere  stormy  reverie 
of  the  elements, — became  precisCi  bosinees  like, 
informing,  so  soon  as  the  lost  end  of  it  was 
picked  np  by  a  oreatnre  of  the  same  order  as  he 
who  managed  the  shore  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  hear  of  these  things  without 
being  straok  by  the  earioiis  analogy  between 
these  artificial  and  artistic  processes  and  those 
natural  processes  from  which  they  are  in  some 
sense  imitated.  Scientific  men  assert  that  the 
nerves  of  the  haman  body  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  telegraphic  apparatus,  in  which, 
however,  the  nervous  agent,  or  equivalent  of 
eleotrioity,  travels  along  the  nervous  cable  in- 
definitely more  slowly  than  electricity  along  the 
wire,  more  slowly  than  sound,  more  slowly  than 
the  motion  of  a  rice-horse.  Could  we  imagine 
the  cable  a  living  nerve  instead  of  a  wire,  and 
Irehind  a  ganglion  communicating  by  means  of 
this  nerve  with  the  other  extremity,  then,  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  thrill  from  the  opposite  end 
in  far  less  than  a  second,  the  message  would 
travel  quite  as  slowly  as  if  sent  by  express 
train  from  the  same  distance.  The  speed  of 
the  nervous  agency, — so  say  the  men  of  science, 
— is  so  utterly  distanced  by  the  speed  of  elec* 
tricity  that  were  the  earth,  as  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  believed,  a  sort  of  vast 
{{lobular  animal,  with  a  oorporenl  and  nervous 
organisitiOQ  of  its  own  noi  more  perfect  than 
thai  of  man,  then,  any  one  part  of  her  body 
would  be  indefinitely  longer  in  receiving  no- 
tice throagh  her  nervoos  system  of  what  is 
happening  to  other  parts  of  her  body  ^an  even 
the  carrier  pigeon  would  be  in  bearing  the 
news ;  and  hence  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph  woaid  in  such  a  case  actually  bring 
intelligenoe  to  any  one  organic  centre  of  the 
earth  week9  beforehand  of  the  sympathetic  pain 
that  it  woald  feel  on  the  arrival  of  the  nervous 
message  weeks  later,  from  any  specific  injury 
already  affecting  some  other  centre  of  its  nerv- 
ous force.  If,  then,  the  human  nerves  be 
earners  of  inform  itiou  which  are  indefinitely 
more  tardy,  and  therefore  of  course  liable  to  in- 
definitely more  perturbitioos  by  the  wiy,  than 
the  magnetic  cable  beneath  the  Atlantic,  may 
we  not  fairly  snppose  that  those  chains  of 
iatellectiiai|  moral,  and  spiritual  associatioa;  for 


the  ooinplete  command  of  which,  in  onr  present 
state,  we  are  certainly  more  or  less  dependent 
on  nervous  agency,  aod  which  assuredly  are  not 
traversed  by  the  mind  itself  from  one  end  to 
the  other  without  an  appreciable  and  not  inooiD- 
siderable  lapee  of  time,  are  liable  not  only  to 
the  same  class  of  perturbations  as  the  magnetic 
cable  itself^  but  even  to  more  and  greater? 
Owing  to  the  much  tardier  rate  at  which 
thought  travels  down  the  long  strands  of  asso- 
ciation, and  the  fiir  more  complicated  network 
of  menaorios  by  which  it  is  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  not  only  in  virtue  of  its  original  work- 
manship, but  of  the  futile  efforts  with  which  we, 
like  the  Atlantic  cable  squadron,  often  attempt 
to  grapple  and  buoy  them,  there  seems  to  us  to 
be  far  more  danger  both  of  imperfect  insulation 
and  of  interrupted  coherence  in  the  use  of  these 
delicate  conducting  media  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, than  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  Atlantic 
cable  is  itself  liable.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  the  spiritual  chain  of 
memory  to  be  measurable  by  any  corresponding 
and  co-eztensive  length  of  nerve,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  infer  from  the  slow  transmission 
of  perception  along  the  nerves,  the  equally  slow 
transmission  of  association  and  memory  be- 
tween past  and  present  or  present  and  past. 
No  nervocu  fibre  stretches  away  into  our  past, 
like  the  Atlantic  cable,  from  the  American  to 
the  European  shores,  and  it  woald  be  absurd  to 
assert  that  in  recalling  our  own  past  history 
from  year  to  year,  the  number  and  succession  of 
our  thoughts  could  be  measured  by  the  length 
of  nervous  cable  down  which  the  supposed 
nervous  fluid  is  transmitted  from  our  earliest 
memory  to  our  latest.  Still,  as  there  is  a  cer- 
tain proportion  between  the  rapidity  of  onr 
various  mental  faculties,  anything  which  gives 
us  the  rate  at  which  we  grow  into  full  and  con- 
scious perception,  affords  some  approximate 
measure  of  the  general  speed  of  our  mental 
processes. 

CT6  be  oontinaed.) 

ITKMS* 
As  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict  of  optDion  as  to 
whether  the  Tolnme  of  paper  money  afloat  ia  the 
United  States  is  increasing  or  not,  we  give  the  com- 
parative figures  from  the  latest  authentic  data : 

Jane  1,  1866.     Sept.  1,  1866; 
Legal  tenders,  $564,140,458      $566,115,733^ 

National  bank-notes,       278,905,675         289,916,828 
Fractional  correney,  27,334,965  26,483,998 

Total,  $970,381,098      $371,615,550 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  while  the 
legal- tender  cnrrencj  has  been  reduced  $9,024,726, 
and  the  fractional  cnrreacf  $850,967,  during  the 
last  three  mouths,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
$11,010,154  In  National  Bank  Notes.  The  amouat 
of  National  Bank  Notes  to  be  issued,  before  the 
$300,000,000  prescribed  by  law  shall  be  reached,  Is 
now  about  $10,000,000,  after  which  we  shall  witness 
a  gradual  reduction  in  the  volume  of  paper  monej, 
a  ooBSommatioQ  devoutlj  to  be  wisbedf  as  the  de- 
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CNMe  ill  ToliMie  will  be  sceompaoied  by  »  eorret- 
ponding  increase  in  valae  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  redaction  in  legal  tenders  since  Jane  Ist  has 
been  mainly  in  the  compound-interest  notes,  which, 
three  months  ago,  stood  at  $162,012,140,  and  are 
now  down  to  $155,512,140.  I'he  plain  green- back 
oircalation  on  June  1st,  was  $402,128,618,  and  Sep- 
tember 1st,  $399,603,592.  Fully  one- sixth  of  the 
entire  legal-tender  circulation  lies  in  the  raalts  of 
the  banks  of  this  city,  which  at  present  hold  the 
heayiest  resenre  in  this  legal-tender  form  erer  before 
ootttrolled  by  the  local  banks. 

A  year  ago  the  legal-tender  circulation  of  Treasury 
wat  op  to  $684,138,559.  It  has  since  been  reduced 
nearly  $136,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  close  on  eleven 
millions  a  month.  The  National  Bank-dote  circula- 
tion has  been  increased,  daring  the  year  ending  on 
the  1st  of  September,  from  $177,487,220  to  $289,- 
915,029,  or  absolutely,  $112,428,608,  which  increase 
if  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  nine  aod  a  half  millions 
a  month,  showing  conclusively  that,  during  the  past 
year,  the  legal- tender  circulation  has  been  diminished 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  volume  of  National  Bank- 
notes has  been  augmented.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  issue  of  National  Bank  currency 
through  the  year  has  saperseded  tbe  circulation  of 
State  Banks,  converted  into  National  Banks,  or 
wound  up  altogether,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  assame 
that  the  volume  of  paper  money  of  all  kindu  in  oir- 
onlation  has  been  materially  lessened  since  Sept.  1, 
1866.  The  compound  interest  legal-tender  notes 
have  ceased  to  circulate  from  band  to  hand,  as 
money,  and  have  now  no  other  function  to  perform 
in  our  financial  system,  except  that  they  are  held  as 
•  reserve  by  tbe  Naiional  Banks.  On  tbe  whole,  we 
thiuk  we  have  reached  the  maximum  amount  of  pa- 
per money  circulatioji. — Shipping  and  Commercial, 

Teb  Fbbidmim. — In  Alabama  there  are  seven 
schools  taught  by  as  many  Southern  whites,  three 
by  seven  colored  men,  aud  two  by  ex- Union  sol- 
diers, with  a  daily  aUeadance  of  729. 

Tbe  State  Convention  of  colored  people  that  met 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  the  2d  last.,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution for  a  freedmen's  educational  association,  of 
which  the  object  ahall  be  *^  to  ai^d  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  from  which  none  s^all  be  excluded 
on  account  of  color  or  poverty,  and  to  encourage 
unsectarian  education  in  this  State,  especially 
i&mong  the  freedmeo.''  Among  the  resolutions  was 
one  making  it  the  duty  of  every  member,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  to  assist  in  forming  an  equal  rights 
league ;  others,  advising  the  formation  of  joint- stock 
companies  and  mutual  patronage  among  colored 
people ;  thanking  the  Legislature  for  its  courtesy  in 
leceiving  their  late  petition,  and  expressing  faith  in 
tlMit  body;  pledging  the  members  to  raise  $2,500 
for  a  school  house,  to  serve  also  for  publie  and 
State  purposes.  An  address  was  issued  to  all  the 
oltisens  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  color,  setting 
fcrth  the  claims  of  the  blacks  to  the  right  of  suf- 

Tbe  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Florida 
•end  a  report  similar  to  that  forwarded  by  General 
Sheridan  from  Louisiana,  that  *'  the  homestead  law 
is  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  planters,  and 
threats  are  made  to  intimidate  negroes  from  making 
settlements  under  its  provisions." 

There  are  constant  indications  of  a  growing  dis- 
^sitlon  in  the  South  to  diversify  their  industry,  and 
to  cultivate  resources  and  embark  in  pursuits  which 
bate  hitherto  been  neglected.  In  North  Carolina 
dried  berries  valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  collected  and  shipped  North  this  season. 
In  Fredericksburg,  Ta.,  a  considerable  quantity  of 


snsuio  has  been  purchased  from  tbe  inhabitants  sf 
the  surrounding  regions.  In  (Georgia,  seventy-twe 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  eottoa 
goods  are  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  company 
has  been  organized  for  tbe  erection  of  extensive  iron 
works  in  Dade  counry.  A  large  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Ruleighi  K.  C.  A  woollsa 
factory  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Leesburg,  Ya.  An 
organization  has  recently  been  formed  in  North 
Caroina  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  grapes  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Agricoltn- 
ral  fairs  are  becoming  much  more  nnmerous  tbaaia 
former  times.  At  New  Orleans  the  Mechanic  and 
Agricultural  Association  will  hold  a  grand  exhibi- 
tion in  November,  at  which  liberal  premiums  will  be 
given  to  the  successful  competitors  in  many  varied 
branches  of  agriculture,  horUculture,  rural  ecoaomj 
and  mechanic  arts. 

The  g^eat  Southern  staples  were  never  more  im- 
portant and  valuable  than  at  present,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  people  will,  in  the  end,  be 
promoted  by  the  policy  they  are  evidently  disposed 
to  adopt,  of  increasing  the  diversity  of  their  purssiti . 
— -PAite.  Pr«88, 

FB  SALE,  at  Office  of  friends'  InteUlgeDcer,  144  N.  aeveatb  SL 
AtOffiet,  B9^ 

Journal  of  John  Gomly $S00         fISi 

Law*a  Address  to  the  Clergy 40  S> 

ETeninga  with  John  Woolman »•        6S  O 

The  Cbtldren's  Friend U  > 

PriscllIaCadwtllader 60  « 

Ohfld's  Book  of  Natare—S  parta SSS  IB 

Kay*s  IteiMler  and  Definer*^  parts 85  100/ 

Winnowed  Wheftt 100  1» 

Derotional  Poetry,  TlesUmonlea  of  Tmtb.  Treannry  •(  iMft^ 
Poetry-Gardii,  EograTed  Forms  of  Marriage  Certiflcatee,  lie.  As. 

Ltkrnafli  of  Wm.  Penn  In  early  Ufl»,  iSEeci  enffrwrifigt  &<» 
original  picture,  60  cts.,  $i.7&  ^r  dos. 

SabflorlptiODS  received  for  <*  The  Childrm's  Friend." 
BMMoaOMBT- 

TEACHER  WANTED.— Wanted  a  cumpeb^at  parson  (a  fikad 
preferred)^  to  teach  the  *'Upp«rr  Greenwich  ScbooL**   Ai- 
dreM  Edwasu  Ooorea,  or 

Bamuil  HAorsa,  Tnsleei, 
1027  2to. Clartsboro,  <iloncester  Qomity.  S  J. 

MARRIAGE  CBRTfFICATES,  by  FRuaDS^CaaaiKsiT,  pubUib«d 
by  T.  B.  Chapman,  No.  6  8.  Hfth  St.    Sent  by  saafl.  Blsaki 
$5.no.    Filled  np  in  tbe  neatest  manner.  $10.00.  10»  St 

WANTED,  by  a  yoang  woman  Friend,  a  rituation  as  TmAn 
and  OoTemefls  in  a  family*  or  as  eampanum  In  a  mail 
Uaailj  of  female  Friends.    Address 
10-^0  tfo. Lock  Box  No.  42  Philada  P.O., 

TO  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS— for  aale.  80  miles  tm 
New  Tork,  and  Stc  minntes  walk  from  RaUroad  btatioa,  oa 
high  land,  OMnasandlag  extensiya  views  ta  aveiy  dlrsetfoa,  s 
lai|^  Boarding  Sehool  property,  snitable  for  an  Asylnm.  Tbi 
grounds  are  ample,  and  the  situation  la  perftetly  healthy  sad  «d> 
exoeptlonablo.  A  low  prioe  will  be  accrpted.  Ayply  to 
low  2tp.  0.  Shibwiw.  100  Chambers  St.,  N.  T.,  np  sialis. 

I.  BIEND8*  FAMILY  AND  POCKI'.T  ALMANAC,  1807,  pabUiM 
r     by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  6  B.  Fifth  8t    Sent  by  msfl,  19  sis. 

APPLE  PARKR^k  PreaerTing  Kettles,  Bread  (mean,  CMta 
Sprinklers,  (for  irouing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Uolden,  Knife  sad 
Seissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitta.  CInteb  Bnioe>,  (reqain 
neither  flctiog  or  notoliing  of  bltts,)  and  a  geimral  vaiiKj  sf 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Tbumam  A  Shaw, 

920.  No.  886  (Eight  Thirty  Fira)  Uarkat  St.,  below  Nlatk. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  TEARLT  UBKTINO,  pnV 
Ushed  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  6  S.  *  ifth  dt.    Sent  by  nnai, 
76  eta. lO'^'O  St. 

BELLEVCK  FEMALE  INSTITOTE.— The  Fall  and  Wlnm 
Term  of  this  healthAilly  and  beantlftally  located  BoixaiM- 
SoaooL  vox  OoUiS  will  commence  10th  mo.  1st,  ISdO,  aod  dais 
4th  mo.  li,  1887.   For  further  Information  apply  for  a  Clreslsr  !• 

ISBABL  J.  OBAaaMa,      >  prinirfMU. 

J  AXB  p.  OmaBAU,      /  ^'««*I*»- 
7S  if.  *  Attleboro*  P.  0.,  Bucks  county,  Pa- 

-,,  __— Jill  -  ~  -  * 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOTS,  situated  ca 
tbe  Groaawieka  Road,  three  miles  fkwn  BordenmvB,  N.  i- 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  ooointenceos 
the  lOtb  of  11th  mo.,  1806,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  jj^ ' 
For  Aarthttpartloolara  address  Iii««T  W.  RiaaVAT, 

'4780  8S6t  880r  pmnxs  pa  in.  Crosiwieks  P.O.,  Borliagton  Co.,  N.  I 
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BAROLAY, 

(ConUnuBd  frou  pii:c  U3.) 

1817,  Jpri/  4fA. — Last  Tuesday  wwk,  the 
25ch  of  March,  «bb  our  Quarterly  Meetio^,  at 
whicb  precious  oppartuoity  1  wasmnoh  faTored 
to  feel  refreebmeiit  and  ioatnictioi)  ;  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  conduoCed  pretty  much 
to  satis  fa  otjon,  aod  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
silting,  I  hive  reason  to  remember.  During 
the  interval  of  ten  days  which  has  since  elapsed, 
I  have  frequently  bad  on  my  mind  an  inolino- 
tioD  to  record  the  awfut  and  weighty  posture, 
into  wbicb  my  soul  wag  brought  on  that  ocoa- 
sion,  bf  the  merciful  Tisitatioa  of  m  tendnr 
Father.  Towards  tba  Utter  parr  of  the  conolu- 
diog  bittiDg,  after  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  trsDBBCted,  and  a  suitable  pause  hsd  ensued, 
a  mioister  got  Dp  with  this  most  impressire 
language  of  the  apostle, — "Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid,  which  ia 
Jesus  Christ.  Now,  if  any  man  build  upon  this 
foDudatioo,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood, 
hay,  stubble, — every  man's  work  shstl  be  made 
tnsnifest ;  ior,  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because 
it  ahall  be  revealed  by  Ere ;  and  the  fire  shall 
try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  IF 
any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hatb  bailt 
therenpoD,  he  shall  receive  a  reward."  I  be 
lieve  Rotbiog  was  added  to  this  by  the  I^nd 
himself,  tboQgb  R.  Phillips  carried  forwai*AM 
■nbjeet  a  little  with  macb  force  and  vigor.  Af- 
ter  thia  aoothei  minitter  nee,  and,  in  a  sa^ena 


and  earneet  maDoer,  applied  the  foregoing  to 
the  youth  then  present;  he  urged  them  in  a 
powerful  manner  to  look  t«  ihtir  foundation, 
and  to  examine  what  hope  (bey  were  laying  np 
■gsinst  the  time  to  come;  be  reminded  them 
h<iw  soon  and  how  suddenly,  even  th( 
the  healthy,  and  the  atrong,  were  out 
desired  them  to  recollect  that  the  Loi 
an  early  sacrifice,  a  saorifioe  of  time, 
enlB,  and  treasure, — a  saerifice  of  ever 
and  he  recommended  to  those  who  wei 
to  give  up  all  and  follow  their  crucified 
fully  to  ascertain  that  what  they  were 
offer  was  required  and  called  for  at  theii 
and   in   all   tbeir  undertakings   and 
thoronghlj  to  try  "  the  fleece."    I  oann< 
what  I  felt  upon  this  awful  occasion,  e< 
as  the  remarks  came  from  one  to  whom  I  am 
not  known,  nor  do  T  even  know  him  byaigbt. 
I  could  Boarcely  speak  to  any  one  alter  the 
meeting  broke  up;  hot  walked  home  in  fear 
and  trembling.  Tinder  a  renewed  impression  and 
belief  that  the  Lord  is  yet  as  mindful  of  his 
poor  frail  creature  as  ever  he  has  been.     As  I 
was  returning  to  Claphan  in  deep  retirement 
of  spirit,  snd  in   silent  waiting  before  Him, 
"  who  giveth  na  all  things  richly  to  enjoy," ' 
these  texts  of  Scripture  were  revived  in  my 
reoolleotion,  and  sealed  very  firmly  the  instruo- 
tire  oommunieatiuns  which    I   had   heard  : — 
'*  Let  every  man  prove  his  own  work,  and  then 
sball  he  have  rejoicing  in  himself,  and  Dot  in ' 
aaoUiet  :"^<  Be    not  decMved,  God  k    not-' 


^ 
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mocked  :  for,  whatsoever  ■  man  aoweth,  that 
shall  be  also  reap.  For,  he  that  soveth  to  hii 
flesh,  shall  of  the  flcah  reap  corraptiou  :  but  he 
that  Boweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlastiog."  I  had  also  oooaaioo  to 
Teinembor  that  be  it  was  who  oame  tj  Christ, 
heard  his  sajiogs  and  did  them,  that  was 
likeoed  to  a  tnan  who  bnilt  upon  a  rock. 

[It  appears  that  about  this  period  the  author 
feU  it  to  be  his  dutj  to  address  bis  late  scbool- 
master;  having,  wbea  under  bis  charge,  been 

failty  of  luaoh  irregular  and  diarEpatable  con- 
uot.  The  reader  may  judge  of  his  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  follo«ing  extracts  from 
his  lectar  to  this  person,  after  having  left  the 
school  about  four  jears.] 

To  B.  B.  M. 

lOtb  of  Fuunb  month,  1817. 

Etleexaed  Friend: — Whilst   taking  up   m; 

pen  to  address  thee,  my  mind  is  deeply  affected 

by  the  vivid  occnrrenoe  of  past  eveots,  with  all 

the  crowd  of  feelings  whioh  spring  ap  on  this 

ocoasion.     The  mass  of  sin  and  fjlly  throDgh 

which  I  walked  when  under  thy  notice, — the 

exhortations,  the  reproofs,  the  forbearance,  and 

the  warnings  which  I  received  and  despised, — 

together  wiih  all  the  flood  of  remorse  and  ra- 

pentanoe,    which    has   since    intervened;  and, 

above  all,  the  clear  conviction  with  which  Z  am 

to  this  day  favored,  that  it  was  nothing  short  of 

"the  mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm," 

whioh  brought  about  my  daliveraaoe  ; — these 

are  a  few,  and  but  a  few  of  the  emotions  that 

tbronK  mc,  wbilst  attempting  to  relieve  myself 

af  duty  whioh  bas  long  been  due. 

object  in  my  view  by  this  bumili- 

ems  to  be  to  procure  from  thee, 

nameroQs  injuries,  which,  ia  time 

ten  oBered  thee,  such  a  free  and 

ss  as  I  am  euconraged  to  believe, 

;  since  received  from  a  still  more 

IT,  who  ia  in  heaven.     Whatever 

Bposition  thon  msyst  entertain  to- 

m  if  likely  to  be  at  all  different 

ch  I  have  every  reaaoo  to  expect; 

le  feeling  of  gratitude  and  respect, 

with  whioh  I  remember  thy  wholesome  disci- 

plioe  and  indulgent  attention  to  me  when  nnder 

thy  protection,  that  it  seems,as  tbough  I  could 

receive  with  equal  regard  the  severest  or  the 

mildest  reply,  which  thou  mayst  see  best  to 

make.    Amidst  all  the  discouragements,  which, 

in  many  ways,  attend  the  honorable  and  truly 

important  poet  in  which  thon  art  placed,  from 

the  ingratitude,  the  perveraeness,  the  corrupt 

and  hardened  insensibility  to  what  is  good,  so 

often  prevalent  in  early  youth  ;  still  is  there 

much  oBose  to  believe  that  many  more  of  this 

«laisftre  arraated  ia  their  perilous  career ;  than 

retum  to  acknowledge  it,  to  such  ai  have  had 

the  charge  of  them;  and  it  ia  probable  that 

eTeo  B031S  of  whom  aflei  much  solioitads  uid 


unwearied  endeavors  on  thy  pan,  thon  hast 
given  up  almost  every  hope,  shall  yet  live  to 
fill  up  their  various  stations  in  society  with  sat- 
isfaction and  with  credit.  When  I  look  back 
apon  my  own  past  coadact,  and  take  in  all  the 
varions  aggravstiog  eircumatances  attending  or 
connected  with  it,  many  of  which  thou  art  not 
acquainted  with,  I  ficd  myself  able  to  express 
very  little  of  what  I  feel,  not  only  towards  thy- 
self, but  towards  all  whom  I  have  in  any  man- 
ner injured,  whether  mure  or  less  remotely. 

With  feehnga  of  esteem  for  thyaelf  and 
family, 

Bulieve  me  to  be  thy  friend,      J.  B. 
To  a  Friend. 
Clafhiv,  21d  of  Fourth  mantfa,  1B1T. 

Mg  Dear : — In  the  saasuo  of  acre  afflic- 
tion, which  has  at  this  time  overtaken  me,  next 
to  that  consolation  whioh  springs  from  Him 
who  ia  the  source  of  all  good,  Iknuw  of  nothing 
that  affords  such  refreshment  as  the  aympaihy 
of  dear  and  valued  friends.  And  that  I  have 
thy  lender  sympathy  and  solicitude  at  this 
time  of  trial  and  of  tears,  I  feel  too  well  assured 
to  doubt.  Huw  insigniBcant,  how  compara- 
tively light  did  the  adopticQ  of  acj  alteration 
in  appearance  and  behaviour  seem  to  m;  view, 
whilst  they  were  looked  upon  at  a  distance; 
how  little  did  I  suppose  tbst  such  trambting 
and  distress  would  have  been  occasioned  by  so 
trifling  a  circumstance  as  the  discontinuance  of 
soma  paltry  practices  and  habits,  whioh  were 
clearly  seen  to  hsvo  bad  their  origin  in  evil,  or 
tended  to  it;  how  far  was  I  from  believiDg 
that  when  the  time  should  come  for  my  stand- 
ing forth,  and  sbowiug  under  whose  banner  I 
bad  enlisted,  in  whose  obosen  regiment  I 
served,  there  could  be  any  other  feeling  in  my 
heart  but  joy,  that  I  was  ouucted  worthy  to 
suffer    whatever    might  be   the    consequence. 

Well,  dear ■,  we  have  that  whioh  is  better 

than  words,  by  and  through  which  we  can  oom- 
muoioate ;  why  then  need  I  add  more.  It  may, 
however,  relieve  thee  a  little  of  what  I  know 
thou  feels  for  me,  to  be  assured  that  in  every 
respect  as  to  this  important  matter,  whether  [ 
look  at  the  time,  the  mode,  or  extent  of  this 
act  of  dedication,  I  have  nothing  for  which  to 
reprove  myself  as  yet, — nothing  that  I  could 
really  and  truly  wish  to  ha  otherwise  than  it  is ; 
and  that  I  have  abundant  cause  for  thankful- 
laas  and  encouragement. 

Believe  me,  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 

[In  »  letter  to  a  Friend,  dated  about  this 
time,  ha  writes  : — ] 

We  have  truly  witnessed  the  "  mighty  hind," 
and  the  "  outstretched  arm' :"  thea  let  neither 
of  ui  be  using  in  effect  any  other  language  than 
-^Ae  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  Lit  us  he- 
wm,  lest  we  he  in  any  wise  ooual«raotiog  the 
intention  of  Him  who  intends  better  for  us,  fat 
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better  thaa  «e  oan  pMsiblj  provide  for  ont- 
m1*m.  I  belisTa  thara  ifl  a  work  asai^ned  to 
ecoh  of  na  j  thmt  whilst  to  one  is  givea  a  t«l«Dt 
of  ooe  kiod- wherewith  to  oooupj,  to  (tnother 
mkj  be  handed  one  of  a  verj  diffureat  deporip- 
tioa ;  and  as  loog  ai  we  are  in  oar  allotted  sta- 
tions, a  blcMiag  attaches  to  m.  That  thou  aod 
I  maj  both  be  fonod  not  bUadi;  ohooaiog  our 
□WD  path,  or  lajiag  ddwn  our  own  self-willed 
plans  sod  projeois  ;  for  that  which  we  may  call 
onr  welfare  in  life  ia  tu;  earoedt  deaire  For 
amnredlj  it  is  not  the  estimated  asefaloess  or 
Krriee  which  we  maj  be  rendering  to  unrselves 
and  to  sooietj,  by  taking  up  this  or  the  olher 
eoune  of  life ;  but  it  is  the  being  in  onr  right 
places,  which  is  aooeplable.  Or,  as  R.  Barclay 
said,  "If  Faal,  when  hia  face  was  tarned  by 
the  Lord  towards  Jemsalem,  had  gone  back  to 
Achiis  or  Uacedooia,  he  might  have  snpposed 
he  vonld  have  done  Ood  more  aeoeptable  ser- 
vice in  preaching  aad  ooofirming  the  oharchee, 
than  in  being  shut  up  in  prison  in  Jndea  ;  bat 
would  Crod  have  been  pleased  herewith  f  Nay, 
oertainly.  Obedience  is  better  than  saDTiGca 
and  it  is  not  onr  doing  that  which  is  good  sim 
ply  which  pleaseth  Qod,  but  tbV  good  which 
he  Killethoa  to  do."  J.  B. 

To  J.  F.  M. 
Clu-bam,  Firth  moDth,  IBIT 
I  eoald  say  much  tu  tbee  at  this  time,  a 
eonld  lell  thee  what  a  prcciooa  interval  the 
present  ia   more  and  more  felt  by  me;    how 
clearly  matters  seem  daily  to  opea  before  me,  as 
a  calm,  willing,  watchful  state  is  abode  under; 
how  hard  things  are  made  easy,  hitter  things 
sweet ;    end   how   things  that  were  expected 
to  have  brought  suffering  have  yielded  little 
else  bat  joy  and  rejoicing,  m  <■  a  song  in  the 
night." 

It  must  be  an  enconragement  to  thee,  and  a 
cause  of  joy,  to  see  how  very  graoioualy  and 
tenderly  1  am  dealt  with  day  by  day, — how  the 
task  is  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  ability 
afforded, — and  when  the  spark  is  cherished  by 
obedience,  and  everything  ^at  tends  to  damp 
or  cbeck  is  removed,  how  an  increase  in  itrength 
is  experienced — snd,  eapedally,  what  sweet 
pe«oe  is  at  intervals  the  nsulL  "  What 
shall  we  render  to  Him,"  for  all  onr  blMsings 
and  beneGts ;  is  there  anything  too  great  to 
sacrifice,  or  that  any  of  us  shall  withhold  T 
May  we  became  more  and  more  learned,  more 
and  more  deeply  tanght  in  that  best  of  lessons, 
bamility;  for,  without  this  seasoning  virtue, 
the  highest  attaiamenta  in  religions  knowledge 
are  likely  to  produce  nothing  short  of  additional 
condemuatioo.  0  !  it  is  the  hnmbled  and  con- 
trited  spirit  thst  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice,  and 
Slid  to  be  "  preolons  in  the  sight  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do."    Farewell. 

J.  B." 
1817,  Fi/ik  monlh.—l  think  I  havs  heard  « 


remftrk  made  by  some  Kmongst  ns,  tending 
rather  to  the  injury  and  prejudice  of  them  that 
give  place  to  the  sentiment, — namely,  that  per- 
sons should  not  let  tbeir%utward  profession  and 
appearance  outstep  their  inward  and  real  con- 
dition and  character.  This  sentiment  sonnds 
very  well,  and  perhaps  is  sound  with  some  quati* 
fications.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Keighborkood 
<ti  error ;  and,  therefore,  should  be  oautioosly 
■eceived  and  acted  upon.  For,  verily,  the  rea- 
-son  why  I  or  any  others  have  adopted  a  strict 
appearance  in  dress,  address,  or  other  particu- 
lars, ifl  not  that  we  thought  ourselves  better 
than  those  who  have  not  found  this  strictness 
pedient  for  them ;  nor  is  this  strictness  of 
profession  among  men  any  csrtain  or  safe  mark 
of  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  eroas 
that  we  have  dsily  to  take  up,  as  followers  of  a 
oruoified  Saviour,  ia  a  spiritual  oroas,  a  cross  to 
onr  appetites,  passions,  sffeotions  and  wills. 
The  crucifying  power  will,  no  doubt,  after 
deaasing  us  from  all  manifeat  wickednees, 
cleanse  also  and  purify  our  very  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  our  very  secret  desires  and  latent 
motives  ;  and  amongst  these  will  it  also  daslroy 
"  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,"  with 
all  the  fruits  and  effeots  thereof,  whioh  have 
crept  into,  and  are  so  apparent  in  the  daily  oon- 
dact  of  men  of  the  world.  Thus,  no  doubt  re- 
mains with  me,  bnt  that  if  we,  as  a  Society, 
were  more  vniversally  subjeet  to  the  operative 
and  purifying  power  whioh  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve in,  there  would  be  found  more  strictness 
even  in  minor  matters  than  is  now  seen,  and 
greater  necessity  for  nronmspeotion, 
and  a  oontiaoal  standing  in  awe. 

1817,  Fifth  month  l^th.-~l  han 
ing  and  have  jost  finished  the  jon 
life  and  religions  labors  of  Mary 
I  have  not  read  very  many  of  the 
deoeased  Friends,  but  from  thoee  « 
read,  there  has  been  impressed  npon  me  many 
an  instroetjvc  lesson.  It  is  in  sueh  accounts 
that  we  gain  that  treasure  of  eiperienoe,  whioh, 
without  books  or  writings,  would  be  only  at- 
tainable by  the  aged.  We  see  from  these  nar- 
rativee,  at  one  eomprehensive  view,  the  import- 
ance, the  value,  the  object,  and  the  end  of  hn- 
man  life.  The  travellers,  whose  pilgrimages 
are  described,  seem  to  traveiss  their  oonrse 
again  nnder  onr  iospeotion.  We  follow  them 
throogh  their  tamings  and  windings, — 4hrangh 
their  diffisultiee,  disooaragemenls  and  dingers, 
— through  the  heights  of  rejoieing,  and  depdu 
of  desolation,  to  which,  in  jourb,  in  age,  in  pov- 
erty, in  riches,  under  all  owditions  and  sirenm- 
stances,  they  have  been  subject.  From  tbMe 
aeeonnlB,  we  learn  the  many  liabilities  whiek' 
snrroand  us,  and  we  may  (unless  through  wifU. 
blindness)  nnequirooally  diseover  whsre  ttn 
true  rest  and  peace  is  to  be  found ;  and  ia  what 
eoDsists  the  only  Meority,  strength  and  tan 
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standing.     01    how  loudlj  do  the  lives   and 
deaths  of  these  worthies  preach  to  u^ ;  they  be- 
ing dead  do,  indeed,  yet  speak^  exhorting  and 
entreating  that  we,  whS  still  sarviTe,  may  lay 
hold  and  keep  hold  of  those  things  in  which 
alone  they  oould  derive  any  comfort  in  the  end. 
I  have  aocompanied  this  dear  friend,  as  it  were, 
IVom  place  to  place,  and  from  time  to  time;  I 
have  seen  her  as  she  passed  through  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  and  events  of  each  revolving 
year;  and  cannot  but  observe  that  while  Ahe 
followed  the  gentle  leadings  of  Israel's  Shep- 
herd, giving  up  her  own  to  His  will,  she  found 
such  peace  as  encouraged  and  strengthened  her 
under  every  distress,  perplexity  and  darkness. 
0  !  it  was  an  unwearied,  unshaken  belief  in  the 
being  of  afu  infinitely  great  and  gracious  Master, 
that  enabled  her,  as  it  ever  has,  and  as  it  does 
even  now  enable  all  who  rightly  embrace  it,  to 
encounter    the  buffetings  of   the   enemy,  the 
perils  and  pains  of  the  body,  t\ie  exercises  and 
conflicts  of  the  soul,  the  uncertainties  and  exi- 
gencies of  time,  with  the  same  calm  confidence, 
and,  at  seasons,   even   with   triumphant  joy. 
Thou,  dear  fellow  traveller,  dear  to  me  in  pro- 
portion as  thou  art  near  to  Kim  who  is  very 
tender  to  us  all,  I  do  affectionately  salute  thee, 
whoever  thou  art  that  readest  what  is   here 
written,  whether  a  relation  or  a  stranger,  young 
or  old,  born  in  a  higher  or  more  humble  station, 
— I  affectionately  entreat  thee  that  thou  wouldst 
weightily  lay  these  things  to  heart,  whilst  it  is 
day  unto  thee, — whilst  the  light,  which  makes 
manifest  what  things  are  reprovuble  and  what 
commendable,  shines  in  thine  heart, — whilst  the 
Lord  is  in  exceeding  mercy  condescending  to 
care  for  thee,  and  to  plead  with  thee, — 0  !  lay 
these  things  to  heart.    I  testify  as  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  sees  in  secret,  who  knows  thy  and 
my  inmost  thoughts,  that  there  is  do  other  way 
to  real  rest,  amidst  the  contingencies  of  time, 
nor  to  an  unfading  reward,  when  this  earthly 
tabernacle  is  dissolved,  but  in  obeying  Him 
who  said,  <<  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.''     Be  warned — be  prevailed  upon,  dear 
reader,  by  one  who  acknowledges  to  thee  that 
he  himself  has  been  ini  great  depths  of  wicked- 
ness, tiiroiigh  disobedience  to  the  faithful  unflat- 
tering monitor,  and  who  has  found  no  peace,  no 
deliverance,  but  through  the  low  portal  of  obe- 
dience to  the  same.     By  this  he  has  been  from 
day  to  day  encouraged  and  strengthened  to 
leave  off  one  evil  practioe  and  disposition  after 
another,  and  has  been  helped  in  some  very 
small  degree  to  put  on  a  better  righteonsness 
than  his  own ;  and  he  assures  thee  that  thy  re- 
pentance and  thy  faith  are  to  be  measured  by 
thy  obedience  to   this  appearanoe   of  Christ 
within  '<  the  hope  of  glory,''  as  he  is  received 
in  his  secret  visitations^  and  obeyed  in  his  mani- 
fested reqoirings. 

(To  be  ooatiaMd.) 


MEMOIR  OF  REBECCA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(Continn«d  from  pag*  534.) 

^'  I  was  born  on  the  8th  of  Third  month, 
1814.  When  quite  young,  and  at  school,  my 
inclination  was,  daring  hours  of  relaxation,  to 
leave  my  childish  plays,  and  mingle  with  those 
much  older  than  myself;  and  I  well  remember 
repeatedly  being  told  by  my  playmates  I  would 
make  a  preacher;  and  1  believe  thit  it  was  not 
by  way  of  ridicule,  but  on  aocount  of  a  predis- 
position to  seriousness.  I  also  remember,  when 
attacked  with  illness  (although  nothing  serious 
or  la'^ting)  in  quite  early  life,  an  anxiety  that 
attended  my  mind  respecting  my  being  in  a 
prepared  state  to  leave  the  world,  should  I  be 
called  upon. 

At  the  time  of  my  mother's  decease,  I  was 
too  young  to  understand  the  great  and  irrepa- 
rable loss  to  which  I  was  subjected ;  but  [  well 
remember,  when  quite  small,  wishing  father 
would  marry  again,  that  I  might  have  a  moth- 
er; being  fully  sensible  it  was  a  great  favor; 
and  sometimes,  when  among  my  young  femile 
companions  who  were  thus  favured,  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  shedding  tears,  when  I 
compared  my  situation  with  theirs ;  for,  oh,  I 
felt  it  was  indeed  a  privilege  of  which  I  was 
denied;  and  that  all  who  enjoy  it  may  duly 
prise  it,  for  there  is  an  accountability  attached 
to  it  which  many  do  not  feel  until  they  are  de- 
prived of  it;  then,  if  they  have  slighted  their 
counsel  and  pious  concern  for  them,  it  will 
hang  as  a  milhstone  around  their  necks.  Let 
all  ponder  these  things. 

Soon  after  my  father's  decease,  myself  and 
brother  went  to  reside  with  my  grandmother 
Wilson  and  her  son,  a  man  well  advanced  in 
years ;  and  she  being  above  seventy  years  of 
age,  our  opportunities  for  improvement  were 
very  limited.  She,  however,  was  in  a  few  mouths 
removed  by  death,  when  the  scene  was  again 
ctkanged.  In  a  little  while  I  was  sent  to 
boarding-school,  so  that  from  this  time  brother 
and  I  were  mostly  separated.  He  was  sometimes  at 
school,  and  then  went  to  learn  the  turning  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  always  felt  to  me  that  we  lustain- 
ed  a  great  loss  by  being  so  little  together. 
I  have  always  thought  where  parents  can  coo- 
veniently  keep  their  families  together,  (though 
I  know  it  does  not  always  seem  prudent),  and 
as  much  as  possible  cherish  kind  feelings  for 
each  other,  that  their  sentiments  and  feelings 
would  become  blended  together,  and  they 
would  be  mutually  helpful  one  to  another. 
After  being  at  school  as  muctt  as  my  friends 
thought  necessary,  I  commenced  teaching 
school,  in  which  I  continued  occasionally  until  a 
short  time  before  I  was  married.  Baling  this 
period  of  my  life  I  became  fond  of  gay  dress 
and  gay  young  company,  in  which  I  indulged 
to  a  considerable  extent,  frequenting  parties 
and  plaoei  of  amnsement    In  all  this  I  wu 
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followed  by  the  Divine  monitor  within,  although 
at  times  I  almost  stifled  his  voice;  jet  some* 
times,  when  I  assembled  with  mj  companions 
for  the  parpoie  of  spending  our  precious  time 
in  thetK  vanities,  I  wished  the  time  was  passed, 
and  we  were  ready  to  return  to  our  homes,  se* 
cretlj  feeling  how  wrong  it  was  thus  to  squander 
that  time  which  was  given  for  nobler  purposes. 
And  when  I  have  retired  to  mj  bed,  after  hav- 
ing thoa  spent  my  time,  sorrow  of  heart  has 
been  my  portion,  which  I  fully  believe  is  more 
or  less  the  situation  of  all  others  ;  althous;h  I 
believe  we  may  stifle  these  convictions  until 
they  become  almost  extinct. 

Oh !  that  young  persods  could  be  awakened 
seriously  to  consider  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them,  rightly  to  employ  the  talents 
given  them  by  the  great  Author  of  ''  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,"  and  who  will  hold  them 
accountable  for  the  advantages  with  which  he 
blessed  them.  He  does  not  endow  them  with 
talents  capable  of  being  greatly  useful,  and 
place  them  in  situations  in  which  these  may  be 
cultivated,  without  requiring  something  at 
their  hands,  by  which  all  the  glory  and  honor 
may  be  given  unto  him,  and  the  creature  be 
laid  low  in  self-abasement  before  him. 

Much  also  depends  upon  parents  and  beads 
of  families,  that  they  in  a  proper  manner  instil 
these  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  the  youth 
intrusted  to  their  care, — the  great  object  of 
their   creation, — and   the  awful  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them,  to  be  attentive  to  the 
still  small  voice  within,  that  will  teach  them 
what  they  should  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
I  can  set  my  seal  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration 
that  it  will  lead  them  out  of  all  vain  amuse* 
ments   and  sinful  pleasures,  with   which   the 
world  abounds;  and  as  they  became  willing  to 
take  up  the  cross  in  these  things  He  will  be 
with  them,  and  they  shall  become  weaned  from 
the   world  and  the  world   from  them.     Thus 
they  experience  a  living  unto   that  which  is 
truly  valuable,  for  the  more  they  become  cru- 
cified to  the  world,  the  more  they  will  be  en 
gaeed  to  look  unto  their  Heavenly  Father,  who 
will  be  their  counsellor  and  friend  ;  although 
their  earthly  friends  may  for  a  season  forsake 
them,  sorrow  not  for  them.     If  they  have  Him 
for  an  instructor,  they  will  be  atrengthened  and 
enabled  to  journey  forward  with  the  happy  as- 
surance that  having  performe  1  the  part  allotted 
them,  in  this  state  of  bein^,  they  shall  be  gath- 
ered to  rest  wit^  those  who  have  passed  from 
time  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  eternity. 

On  the  important  subject  of  making  choice 
of  a  companion  for  life,  I  was  favored  to  see 
and  feel  that  neither  the  rich  in  the  things  of 
this  world,  nor  those  who  made  the  most  showy 
appearance,  were  to  be  the  objects  of  my 
choice,  for  when  such  opportunities  presented, 
clouds  of  darkness  came  before  me,  so  that  that 


which  to  the  outward  observer  might  seehi  suit- 
able was  controlled  by  His  invisible  power 
for  some  wise  and  suiti4)le  purpose  best  known 
to  himself." 

In  the  12th  mo.,  1839,  when  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  with  the  approbation  of 
New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  she  was  married 
to  George  Thompson.  According  to  her  own 
testimony,  during  the  early  years  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  though  she  was  often  sensible  of  the 
sweet  incomes  of  the  Father*s  love  as  the  reward 
of  obedience,  yet  she  was  not  at  all  times 
faithful  to  the  revealings  of  Truth  upon  her 
mind,  and  had  not  fully  surrendered  her  will  to 
the  Divine  will.  Yet  she  was  considered  a 
religiouBly-minded  young  woman,  and  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  wife  and  mother  with  great  tender- 
ness and  fidelity.     The  Memoir  continues : — 

*<  Feeling,  as  she  often  expressed  it,  in  times 
of  sickness  and  suffering,  when  powerless  to 
help  ourselves,  how  very  dependent  we  were 
upon  one  another  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
kind  offices  which  humanity  dictates,  even  to 
smooth  the  couch  or  wipe  the  falling  tear,  these 
feelings  often  prompted  her  to  fteek  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  there  with  her  own 
hands  to  minister  to  their  necessities;  and  I 
feel  that  there  are  those  now  on  the  busy  stage 
of  life  who  can  look  back  to  acts  of  dedication 
on  her  part,  and  remember  her  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  affection.  This  innate  feeling, 
coupled  with  a  genial  affability  of  manners, 
with  great  deference  to  the  sentiments  and 
views  of  others,  caused  her  to  be  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

But  as  revolving  years  rolled  round,  her 
health  gradually  declined;  and,  being  of  a  natu- 
rally weak  and  delicate  constitution,  she  was 
at  times  brought  into  much  bodily  suffering, 
which  was  more  or  less  her  portion  for  several 
years.  It  was  during  this  time  of  suffering  and 
trial  that  she  became  more  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  greater  dedication  on  her 
part  to  the  will  of  her  Divine  Master,  and  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  his  will  concerning 
her,  that  thereby  she  might  grow  in  grace  and 
in  favor  with  him,  and  ultimately  come  to  know 
a  preparation  for  a  solemn,  final  change.  This 
seemed  the  mdre  imperative,  as  she  could  not 
look  forward  with  much  hope  that  her  life 
would  (at  best)  be  lengthened  out  many  years, 
but  that  it  was  held  by  a  very  slender  thread. 
As  it  became  her  daily  concern  to  know  His 
will  concerning  her,  and  as  obedience  kept 
pace  with  knowledge,  a  great  future  was  opened 
up  before  her,  and  she  was  favored  to  see  that 
the  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt 
tree;  that  even  our  strong  self-love,  together 
with  all  our  animal  passions  and  propensities, 
must  be  brought  into  entire  subjection  to  the 
I  Divine  will. 
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But  fts  one  little  sacrifioe  or  daty  after  anoth- 
er was  called  for,  she  Dot  hayiDg  attained  to 
the  <<  BUtare  of  the  fi|ll  man  in  Christ/'  for 
want  of  true  dedication  to  the  pointings  of 
Truth,  entire  obedience  was  sometimes  wanting, 
and  His  will  or  command  not  obeyed ;  but 
the  penalty  for  disobedience  was  heartfelt  sor- 
row and  lamentfttion ;  and  I  have  believed  that 
none  but  those  who  have  paid  this  penalty  can 
truly  feel  for  and  sympathize  with  those  tribu 
lated  ones 

She  was  permitted  to  remain  in  this  state  of 
probation  several  months,  wherein  at  times  she 
felt  the  hand  of  the  Infinite  Father  underneath 
her,  and  the  gentle  touches  of  his  love  wooing 
her  away  from  a  depeodeooe  upon  all  outward 
help  to  become  wholly  His.  At  other  times 
she  drank  of  the  bitter  cup  to  its  very  dregs. 

Her  path  seemed  to  be  a  narrow  one.  She 
was  called,  as  she  believed,  to  many  little  acts 
of  duty,  which,  to  the  natural  man,  seemed 
peculiar  and  even  simple ;  but  in  referring  to 
them  in  after  life,  she  believed  them  necessary 
in  the  Divine  hand,  to  subdue  her  natural  will, 
so  as  to  be  willing  to  become,  as  it  were,  a  fool 
for  Christ's  sake.  Having  in  a  measure  sub- 
mitted to  the  turning  and  overturning  of  His 
holy  hand,  and  thus  learned  somewhat  of 
obedience  by  the  things  she  had  suffered,  she 
was,  by  the  love  and  condescension  of  the  In- 
finite Father,  measurably  released  and  redeemed 
from  this  state  of  thraldom,  for  which  she 
oould  ascribe  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  His 
great  name. 

In  the  year  following,  to  wit,  1851,  she  was 
deeply  tried,  and  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of 
her  nature  keenly  awakened,  in  having  to  part 
with  and  consign  to  the  grave  a  darling  child, 
one  on  whom  was  centered  a  mother's  love. 
But  having  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  all  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  feeling,  as  she  expressed  it, 
that  he  irat  too  pure  for  earthy  and  had  be- 
come the  recipient  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  she 
submitted  thereto  with  becoming  resignation. 
She  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  this,  felt, 
at  times,  that  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  make 
known  to  others  the  meroifoT  dealings  and  long- 
suffering  kindness  of  a  gracious  Ood  to  her,  (as 
she  would  express  it,)  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust. 
Hence,  in  our  religious  gatherings,  «he  some- 
times felt  concerned  to  hand  forth  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  those  assembled,  but  on  account 
of  natural  diflSdence,  and  feeling  her  unworthi- 
ness,  she,  for  a  time,  shrank  from  so  weighty  a 
service;  but  being  made  obedient  through 
suffering,  she  at  length  came  forth  in  the  min- 
istry. 

One  of  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  traits 
in  her  character,  that  of  having  little  confi. 
dence  in  her  natural  abilities,  and  the  settled 
oonyiotion  on  her  mind  of  the  necessity  for  the 


natural  will  in  us  to  become  slain,  tbat  we  may 
come  into  the  teachable  state  of  the  little  child 
before  we  can  be  instructed  in  divine  things, 
will  be  best  exemplified  by  the  introduction  of 
the  two  following  letters  written  about  this 
time. 

tto  b«  eonttoutd^ 
DOING  AND  BEING. 

There  is  a  difference  between    doing  and 
being.     Perfection   is  being,  not   doing;  it  is 
not  to  effect  an  act,  but  to  achieve  a  character. 
If  the  aim  of  life  were  to  do  something,  then, 
as  in  an  earthly  business,  except  in  doing  this 
one  thing,  the  business  would  be  at  a  stand- 
still.    The  student  is  not  doing  the  one  thing  of 
student  life  when  he  has  ceased  to  think  or 
read.     The   laborer  leaves   his    work    undone 
when  the  spade  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  he  pits 
beneath  the  hedge  to  rest.     But  in  Chriftiaa 
life  every  moment  and  every  act  is  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  the  one  thing  of  becoming  Christ- 
like.     Every  day  is  full  of  a  most  impresfeife 
experience.     Every  temptation  to  evil  temper 
which  can  assail  us  to-day  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  decide  the  question  whether  we  shiU 
gain  the  calmness  and  the  rest  of  Christ,  or 
whether  we  shall  be  tossed  by  the  restlessness 
and   agitation  of  the  world.     Nay,  the  very 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  heat 
and  cold,  affecting  us  variably,  and  producing 
exhilaration  or  depression,  are  so  contrived  as 
to    conduce    towards    the    being    which    ve 
become,  and  decide  whether  we  shall  be  masters 
of  ourselves,  or  whether  we  shall  be  swept  at  the 
mercy  of  accident  and  circumstance,  miserably 
susceptible  of  merely  outward  influences.    In- 
finite as  are  the  varieties  of  life,  so  manifold 
are  the  paths  to  saintly  character ;  and  he  who 
has  not  found  out  how  directly  or  indirectly  to 
make  every  thing  converge  towards  his  soqI's 
sanctification  has  as  yet  missed  the  meaning  of 
this  life.—/'.  W.  Roberdon. 


TroB  the  London  rrlrad. 
WHAT  ABE  BOMB  07  TBI   P£0I7LIAB  DANGERS 
OF  A  THEOCRATIC  CHURCH  ? 

Assuming  the  theocracy  of  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  which  owns  his  abiding  presence,  and 
is  subject  to  his  immediate  rule,  what  are  the 
special  dangers  that  form  the  set-off,  in  this 
imperfect  state,  to  the  privileges  of  such  a 
church  1 

Unless  grace  be  maintained  }p  the  members, 
there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  a  hollow 
though  high  professon — to  a  mere  form  of  god- 
liness. That  which  grew  out  of  life,  and  took 
shape  in  the  freshness  of  that  life,  may  subside 
into  the  deadest  of  all  forms.  To  be  freed  from 
forms  is,  doubtless,  no  small  deliverance ;  but 
the  advantage  is  lost  when,  with  the  absence  of 
lifoj  everything  departs;  and  not  even  the  forms 
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of  instraotioo  remain.    Nor  can  tbore  be  a '  f^^ived  and  seleoted  to  fill  the  Tariona  offioea. 


more  Iftmentable  exhibition,  in  all  the  range  of 
false  religion^  than  the  npholdiog,  by  men  who 
are  not  spiritual,  the  standard  of  a  high  epirit- 
nality. 

As  respects,  also,  that  department  of  order 
snd  government  in  the  Chnrcb  which  la  inatru- 
mentally  administered,  peculiar  dangers  wait 
upon  a  professedly  theooratio  church.  Unless 
the  members  are  not  only  qaick  of  understand- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  but  deeply  grounded 
and  settled  in  Christian  humility,  there  will  be, 
on  the  part  of  some,  an  assumption  of  superior 
light  that  may  work  into  church  power  of  the 
worfit  desoription. 

The  domination  of  an  open  and  avowed  hier- 
archy is  bad ;  but  that  of  those  who  might  as- 
aume  that  it  is  not  they,  but  Christ  in  them, 
that  would  lofd  it  over  the  brethren,  would  be 
iuoomparably  worse. 

Yet  there  must  be  order,  and  the  means  of 
maintaining  it,  in  the  Church  ;  God  Is  not  the 
author  of  confusion  ;  a  church  without  order  is 
not  of  Him.     And  those  upon  whom  the  up- 
holding of  it  will  nalhrally  devolve  will  be  such 
aa  are  approved  amnng  the  brethren,  having 
just  influence  by  weight  of  Christian  character. 
Bat,  just  in  proportion  as  they  who  have  at- 
tained this  standinfc  depart  from  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  of  Christ,  they  lose  their  relation 
to  Christ,  have  no  more  the  mind  of  Christ,  are 
no  longer  safe  guides,  nor  can  exert  a  gathering 
and    helpful  influence    over  the   body.    The 
badge,   therefore,  of  a  right  authority  in  the 
Church,  so  far  as  it  is  committed  to  any  of  the 
meuibers,  is  a  deep  humility  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord ;   and  they  who  have  this   mark  upon 
them  will,  while  retaining  the  confidence  of  the 
brethren,  be  preserved  from  any  ill  use  qf  that 
confidence,  and,  in  general,  we  may  believe^ 
from  any  important  mistakes.     For  it   is  in 
meekness  that  we  learn  of  Christ,  and  can  be 
made  wise  for  the  needs  of  his  Church.     The 
meek  will  He  guide  in  judgment^  and  the  meek 
will  He  teach  his  way. 

There  is  another  set  of  difficulties,  if  not  of 
dangers,  in  a  theocratic  ehuroh  (where  the 
Judgment  is  held,  to  lie  with  an  Invisible  Head^ 
while  it  is  to  be  instrumen tally  expressed),  in 
regard  to  all  that  belongs  to  designation  to 
offices  in  the  church,  and  more  especially  to  the 
call  and  qualification  of  its  ministers.  Upon  so 
deep  and  interesting  a  subject,  much  might  be 
speculated,  much  might  be  written.  But  it  is 
best  to  oonsider  it  as  simply  as  we  can.  Of 
course,  for  these  things  to  be  rightly  done, 
there  is  an  absolute  demand  for  some  good 
measure  of  health  and  vitality  in  the  church  it- 
self. This  being  so,  and  there  being  that  im- 
partiality, freedom  from  prejudice,  and  un- 
clouded judgment  which  health  and  vitality 
bestow^  the  proper  persons  will  generally  be 


A^d  even  as  respects  the  very  nice  and  critical 
point  of  jadgmeot  upon  ministry,  I  see  not  but 
that  this  also  may  be  Ifest  looked  at  with  great 
simplicity.  Here,  emphatically,  spiritual  life, 
imparting  all  that  is  wholesome,  candid  and 
impartial,  must  be  pre- supposed  in  the  hearers. 
How  else  can  they  be  found  in  possession  of 
capacity  for  j  ud  foment  f  It  would  be  the  mere 
theory  or  semblance  of  a  church  deliberation, 
without  any  practical  validity.  But,  these  in* 
dispensable  conditions  granted,  the  true  rule 
for  judgment  may  be  found  in  those  weighty 
words:  '*If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light ;"  and,  when  this 
precious  experience  is  vouchsafed,  in  answer  to 
bumble  prayer,  can  we  doubt  that  there  will  be 
a  tolerably  clear  perception  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  ofierings  in  question.  The  mind 
that  is  itself  in  worshipping  order,  and,  most  of 
all,  thai  is  brought  into  some  correspondence 
with  the  mind  of  Christ,  will  be  likely  to  dis- 
cern whether  such  offerings  are  in  the  Irue 
spiritual  harmony,  as  surely  they  are  when  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  constrainings  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  in  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
What  is  obviously  objectionable  will  give  rise 
to  so  general  a  disapproval,  that  the  agreement 
in  its  suppression  clears  the  subject  of  its  graver 
difficulties.  What  is  doubtful  must  be  borne 
with.  Eventually,  some  precious  fruit  may 
come  out,  by  a  long  proceas }  and  the  church 
must  wait,  and  have  long  patience  for  it.  Nor 
need  the  word  of  gentle  care  and  tender  counsel 
be  wholly  forborne ;  though  the  sun  and  rain 
from  on  high,  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  both 
north  and  soutb^  are  the  best  nurture  of  the 
precious  seed. 

William  Ball. 

Glih  Rothat  (Rydal)  Wsstmobilahd,  Ninth  month 
10th,  1866. 

OLEANLI17E88  NKXT  TO  OODLINISS. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  preaching  the  Go8« 
pel  that  is  preparatory  to  the  preaching  of  iU 
When  Christ  came,  he  had  a  John  Baptist  to 
prepare  the  way.  It  was  as  important  that  the 
way  should  be  prepared  as  that  he  should 
preach  when  he  came.  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  may  be  called  John  Baptist 
preparation  in  preaching  the  Oospel.  For  ex- 
ample, all  those  things  which  increase  the 
average  health  and  strength  of  the  lower  sec- 
tions of  the  population  in  a  city  Ire  a  prepara- 
tion  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For, 
although  health  is  not  religion,  it  leads  toward 
it.  as  the  want  of  health  hinders  it.     WheOi 


therefore,  you  make  good  sewers  in  your  poor 
streets  and  keep  them  clean,  vou  are  what  ?— -> 
preaching  the  Gospel  ?  No :  but  getting  ready 
to  preach  it.  My  street  is  pretty  good,  and  1 
have  very  little  to  complain  of;  but  I  never 
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have  gone  out  into  the  poorer  places,  I  never 
have  gone  to  the  Navy  Yard,  that  I  have  not 
found  streets  that  offended  my  moral  sensibility. 
I  speak  the  truth.  I*  never  go  into  a  street 
where  the  working  classes  live,  and  where  I 
smell  fifty  thousand  smells,  that  I  do  not  smell 
sin.  And  I  say  that,  as  you  permit  these  peo- 
ple to  live  in  filth,  and  compel  their  children  to 
be  brought  up  in  violation  of  natural  law,  yon 
hinder  the  Gospel ;  while,  if  you  clean  their 
streets,  drain  them,  light  them,  and  make  them 
comfortable,  and  carry  humanity  through  them, 
you  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  preparing 
the  poor  that  live  in  them  for  a  higher  spiritual 
instruction.'  And  when  I  see  whitewash  on 
the  curb-stones,  I  say,  '^  Oh,  I  see  that  John 
Baptist  has  been  here  V  I  like  these  prepara- 
tions, because  they  are  going  to  lead  to  some- 
thing better;  because  they  are  going  to  fit 
those  among  whom  they  are  taking  place  to  re- 
ceive higher  ministrations  with  trust  and  con- 
fidence.— H.  W,  Beecher. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  3,  1866. 

In  making  our  extracts  from  the  valuable 
memoir  of  John  Barclay,  we  occasionally  meet 
with  expressions  conveying  a  doctrinal  view^ 
with,  which  we  do  not  unite — not  having  so 
learned  Christ;  but  wishing  to  show  the  steps 
by  which  he  was  gradually  led  out  of  some 
hurtful  customs  and  enabled  to  attain  a  stand- 
ing above  the  spirit  of  the  world,  we  take  such 
letters  or  memoranda  as  comport  with  this 
object — irrespective  of  some  expressions  which 
we  cannot  endorse — not  considering  ourselves 
accountable  for  his  individual  faith. 

In  an  early  period  of  our  editorial  labors 
we  adopted  the  motto,  "  We  glean  from  every 
vintage/'  Thus  our  selections  are  sometimes 
from  the  writings  of  those  whose  theological 
belief  differs  even  more  widely  from  our  own 
than  does  that  of  the  author  of  the  memoir  be- 
fore us. 

We  have  been  interested  in  observing  the 
positive  evidence  running  throughout  J.  Bar- 
clay's writings,  that  his  reliance  for  preserva- 
tion and  acceptance  with  the  Father  was  upon 
the  anointing  power  of  Truth,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  <'  This  is  what  secretly  works 
upon  the  soul,  bruises  our  self-confidence 
breaks  our  false  peace,  awakens  out  of  ou 
djreams  of  pleasure,  riches,  honor  and  acquire- 
ments^ shows  us  our  real  state^  where  we  are, 


how  far  we  have  missed  the  road,  whether  ia 
principle  or  practice,  and  clearly  points  th£  way 
to  true  and  everlasting  peace  ; — giving  us  also 
such  full  directions  that  we  cannot  possibly  miss 
it,  if  we  do  but  follow  them  and  not  our  own 
reasonings  and  imaginations/' 


I     M*     I 


Indiana  Yearly  Mbbtino.— Through  the 
kindness  of  our  friend  George  Barrett,  we  have 
received  some  account  of  the  late  Indiana  Year- 
ly Meeting.     "  Considering  the  generally  pre- 
vailing Inkewarmness  among  us,''  oar  corres- 
pondent writes,  <<  it  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  a  favored  season.     We  had  in  attendance 
several  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meeticgs, 
and  much  gospel  labor  was  bestowed  upon  aod 
around  us.     The  public  meetings  were  largely 
attended ;  the  fountain  of  love  seemed  open,  and 
the  current  of  life  flowed  freely  in  testimony 
and  prayer.     I  never  before  had  such  a  real- 
izing sense  of  the  deep  instruction  contained  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  given  and  explained 
by  Jesus,  as  during  some  of  these  meetiogi. 
The  light  and  airy — the  lukewarm — those  *  at 
ease  in  Zion '  were  there,  ready  enough  to  re- 
ceive, but  with  no  strength  to  retain.   The  way- 
side ones  were  also  there ;  those  whose  miodi 
were  engrossed  in  the  cares  and  snares  invoked 
in  the- eager  pursuit  of  wealth.     Those  repre- 
senting the  stony  ground  were  also  there :  bat, 
blessed  be  the  Holy  Name,  a  living  remnant 
is  still  preserved.    The  pure  cind  in  these  was 
stirred  up  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  hold  on  their  way.     In  the 
public  meeting  and  in  the  private  family,  upoa 
some  of  the  dear  children,  especially^  the  holy 
anointing  distilled  as  the  dew.     It  felt  to  me  to 
be  for  them  and  for  all  a  season  of  renewed 
visitation.     May  the  good  ground  retain  the 
seed,  and  give  favorable  reception  both  ^  to  tie 
early  and  the  latter  rain  ^  to  the  bringing  forth 
fruit  of  many  fold." 


■  <■>  « 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meetinq  convened  on 
the  29th  ult.,  and  has  been  in  session  the  pre- 
sent week.  The  Meeting  fo^  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  held  on  the  Seventh-day  previous. 
We  hope  to  receive  early  information  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 


■   mm   I 


Marriid,  on  Fifin-day,  the  18th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  according  to  the  order  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  TnaKAa  P.  Bond,  of  Maanington, 
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Salem  Co.,  N..  J.,  to  M^bt  D.  Fultoh,  of  Fallowfield 
Month  1 J  Meeting,  GbeBter  Co.,  Pa. 


mtm—^ 


DiBD,  on  the  3d  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  after  an  ill- 
sets  of  four  weeks,  Mabiann  Lbwis,  daughter  of  John 
and  Kjther  Lewis,  deceased,  of  Kimberton,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

**  Bloised  are  the  pare  in  heart,  for  tbev  shall  see 
God.' 

^  om  the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Manbbl 

Pabsmorii,  an  Blder  of  Pftllow6eld  Month  1/  Meeting, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

,  OD  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Bbnjavik 

pARKBit,  Sb.,  in  the  SIst  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  29th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in  the  34th 

year  of  her  age,  Gornblia  J.,  wife  of  Edward  M. 
Needles,^nd  daughter  ef  Hunn  and  Eiiza  Jenkins,  of 
Camden,  Del. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Aid  and  BleTation  of  the  Freed  men 
will  be  hel^  at  Race  8t.  Meeting-Hoo8e(Room  No.  5) 
on  Fuurth-Klay  ereniog,  the  7th  inst.,  at  7|  o'clock. 

For  FrtondB'  iDtolligfoeor. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 

NO.  X. 

Belie viog  oar  Friends  in  the  ooantry  who 
cunnoe,  as  well  as  some  in  the  city  who  do  not, 
atteoii  the  semi-montblj  meetings  of  **  The 
AiJSociatioQ  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Frecdinen,"  would  be  interested 
with  some  account  of  its  proceedings,  the 
writer,  who  is  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
(he  teachers  sent  hy  it,  propjses  occasionally  to 
give  a  brief  synopsis  similar  to  the  following : 

Ac  last  meeting  reports  from  seven  of  the 
schools  in  Virginia  informed  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  pupils  was  209.  Of  these  97  were 
males,  and  112  females;  168  of  the  whole 
Dumber  being  under  16  years  of  age.  Eighty- 
nine  of  these  can  read,  and  103  write. 

One  teacher  appropriates  one  afternoon  in 
each  week  for  sewing,  while  another  has  a 
Fir  A  day  school  with  an  attendance  of  about 
150.  And  as  an  evidence  of  the  extreme 
anxiety  they  manifest  in  their  studies,  the  same 
teacher  informs  there  are  some  pi^>il8  in  her 
week-day  school  who  have  not  been  absent  a 
single  session  during  a  period  of  nearly  five 
months ;  while,  in  confirmation  of  the  teacher  s 
faith!  ulne9S,  it  may  not  be  amiss-  to  mention, 
that  during  the  same  period  $he  has  only  taken 
two  holidays. 

The  teachers  furnish  classified  reports  once  a 
month,  arranged  so  as  to  compare  each  item 
with  the  month  previous,  many  of  which  are 
worthy  of  note.  *Tor  instance,  in  one  school  of 
42  pupils,  only  2  are  in  the  alphabet;  in  an- 
other of  52,  only  5  are  in  the  alphabet.  The 
fauiiliar  letters  of  our  teachers  are  full  of  inter- 
est, h'pe,  and  cheerfulness.  Sarah  A.  Steer, 
of  Waterford,  speaks  of  the  preparation  of  her 
montbly  report  as  a  ^^pleamnt  duty  J*  Mary 
K.  Brosius,   at   Vienna;   in  alluding  to  her 


<  isolated  position,"  thinks  she  "  Aos  no  cawc 
for  complaint" 

Hannah  Shortlidge,at  Big  FalW,  after  sUiing 
that  she  had  none  who  \new  their  letters  when 
she  commenced  after  vacation  this  season,  and 
notina:  their  rapid  progress,  remarks  : 

<'  The  Virginians  think  the  negroes  cannot 
learn,  but  they  are  mistaken.  I  have  taught 
white  children  for  two  years,  and  never  had  one 
to  become  perfect  master  of  the  alphabet  in  so 
short  a  time  as  these  colored  children  ;  they  are 
so  eager  to  learn,  that  instead  of  being  a  labor, 
I  find  it  a  pleasure  to  teach  them." 

Mary  McBride,  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  re- 
marks :  <*  How  pleasant  it  is  to  retAn  after  ab- 
sence and  find  you  have  been  greatly  missed, 
and  your  appearance  hailed  with  delights  Last 
Sabbath  was  reception  day  with  me;  at  one 
time  1  counted  fifteen  colored  visitors,  some 
cried,  some  laughed,  and  others  looked  their 
happiness — ^their  faces  beamed  with  joy.  Some 
of  my  children  told  me  yesterday  they  ^knew  I 
would  come  back,'  'Why?'  'Because  we 
prayed  for  you  night  and  morning  !*  ^.  ®^?' 
cerely  hope  their  prayers  will  not  be  in  vain  m 
other  respects.  It  made  me  happy  to  know 
these  poor  children  had  not  forgotten  to  pray 
for  their  teacher  while  absent  I  was  soon  in- 
stalled in  my  old  log  school-house,  surrounded 
by  my  dusky  flock,  all  eager,  attentive,  and 
glad  to  get  back  to  school.  To  my  surprise  apd 
delight  they  had  not  forgotten  anything  I  had 
taught  them,  but  had  faithfully  performed  their 
promise  to  study  during  vacatioUi" 

Others  of  our  ♦teachers  have  occupied  their 
positions  at  newly- Established  schools  so  short  a 
time  they  can  say  bat  little,  except  as  to  a  hope- 
ful future.  At  last  reports  these  new  schools 
were  small,  but  with  a  prospect  of  increase. 

Cornelia  Hancock  has  written,  announcina 
the  safe  arrival  of  herself,  Mary  Taylor  and 
Caroline  Taylor  at  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  and 
from  whom  we  look  for  a  continuation  of  their 
interesting  reports  as  soon  as  their  Fchools  are 
re-opened.  v.  M.  jU» 

^^  True  wisdom  makes  us  enjoy  what  we  still 
have  of  love  and  brijy;hrness  in  each  passing  day, 
closes  our  eyes  to  the  shadowy  future  which 
no  man  can  fathom,  and  keeps  us  from  brood- 
ing too  much  on  the  sad  past,  which  is  as  Ood 
ordered  it,  and  part  of  His  plan,  as  yet  uncom- 
prehended  by  us. 

They  say,  in  the  great  tapestries  of  France, 
the  workers  saw  only  the  wrong  side,  and  aa 
they  followed  their  pattern,  could  only  blindly 
trust  that  it  was  working  well  the  beautiful 
picture  on  the  right  side.  ^     .    . 

We  all  have  a  little  corner  of  our  own  in  ^ho 
tapestry  of  existence,  and  some  day  shall  know 
the  meaning  of  all  the  broken  threads  And 
dark  shadus."  * 
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THE  AWAKENING    OF   THE    CABLE. 
(Concluded  from  ptgv  643.) 

Memory  is  probably  bo  much  quicker  tban 
perception  only  because,  knowing  the  line  of 
march,  we  skip  the  unimportant  links  in  the 
chain  without  attending  to  them  today  at  all  in 
the  way  in  which  we  did  yesterday,  while  the 
journey  was  new ;  had  we  to  attend  as  much  to 
every  point  in  the  line  of  memory  as  we  did  in 
traYereinp:  the  route  for  the  first  time,  it  would 
take  us  probably  as  long  to  remember  yester- 
day as  it  did  to  live  through  it.  But  we  refer 
to  this  not  to  establish  a  theory,  but  simply  to 
justify  the^ugKcstion  that  if  the  scientific  men 
are  right  in  the  time  they  assign  to  the  trans- 
mission of  a  perception  from  one  point  to  an- 
other of  our  organism,  we  may  have  some  mea- 
sure of  the  rate  at  which  we  should  recall  the 
same  process  at  a  future  period,  supposing  that 
we  dwelt  with  the  same  stress  of  attention  on 
each  stage  of  the  process.  And  if  this  be 
granted,  then  what  we  are  driving  at  all  this 
time  becomes  evident,  that  strands  of  moral  and 
spiritual  association  twisted  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  metaphor)  through  many  long  years, 
and  submerged  for  the  whole  of  that  period  far 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  mind,  are  strictly 
speaking,  and  without  metaphor,  liable  in  a  far 
higher  degree  to  the  same  kinds  of  accidents, 
the  same  disturbing  causes,  the  same  imperfect 
insulations,  the  same  temporary  interruptions, 
and  even  in  the  last  resort  to  the  same  rup- 
tures, as  the  submarine  cable  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  itself.  What  are  many  kinds  of  ner- 
vous disturbance  but  false  messages  carried 
through  old  trains  Qf  association,  in  oonsoquence 
of  interruptions  of  the  proper  series  of  links  by 
some  rude  shock  at  one  of  the  more  important 
centres  of  feeling  during  the  slow  passage  of 
the  connecting  thought?  What  is  the  ordi- 
nary failure  of  power  which  we  connect  with 
paralysis  but  the  hesitation  and  delay  with 
which  the  mind  travels  down  a  train  of  associa- 
tion that  is,  as  we  may  say,  imperfectly  insulat- 
ed, that  is,  broken  by  flutterings  of  ill-defined 
and  half- remembered  feelings  at  various  stages 
on  the  path  ?  What  are  various  kinds  of  mad- 
ness itself  but  the  absolute  rupture  of  some  of 
the  more  important  strands  of  memory,  due  to 
some  great  agitation«or  storm  that  has  agitated 
the  mind  to  its  depth,  and  which  become,  there* 
fore,  instead  of  connecting  threads  of  communi- 
cation between  person  and  person,  or  between 
one  province  of  life  and  another,  mere  conduct- 
ors of  tho  unmeaning  mutterings  of  reverie, 
striking  accidentally  some  one  of  the  broken 
chords  in  some  now  useless  chain  of  once  spe- 
cific associations  ? 

Such  an  analogy  does  not  in  the  least  imply 
thd^  materiality  of  the  mind  itself,  iihich  we 
hoicE  to  be  absurd.  But  if  the  conditions  of 
associatiun  are  sifpilar  in  the  time  which  they 


require  for  the  process  of  recollection,  and  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  with  which  the  mind 
travels  along  them,  to  the  oonditioos  of  the 
passage  of  nervous  fluid  along  the  nerves,  acd 
therefore  also  of  the  electric  fluid  along  the 
wire, — there  must  be  similar  conditions  also  of 
the  greater  or  less  perfection  with  which  thej 
perform  their  office,  and  the  same  sort  of  poasi- 
bility  of  their  being  rendered  useless  altogether, 
and  becoming  mere  channels  to  transmit  the 
fitful  murmurings  of  inarticulate  thAfght  or 
feeliuR:.  When,  indeed,  the  lost  cable  ia  nci 
one  of  the  great  strands  of  memory  on  which 
the  soundness  of  the  mind  itself  depends,  we  all 
of  ns  can  recall  plenty  of  instances  in  which 
we  have  personally  fitted  out  such  an  expe- 
dition as  the  recent  one  in  tho  Atlantic,  have 
grappled  with  the  missing  clue,  sometimes  half 
found  it,  buoyed  it  with  a  new  symbol  to  show 
its  whereabouts,  and  almost  got  the  lost  end  on 
board,  when  it  has  slipped  away  again  with  a 
great  thud  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
may  have  been  more  successful,  and  re-estab- 
lished an  important  line  of  communication  with 
provinces  of  thought  long  lost  to  view,  and  even 
then  perhaps  have  had,  like  the  Great  EaUem^ 
to  overrun  the  wire  to  a  considerable  distance 
nearer  our  own  end  than  the  point  at  which 
we  first  grappled  with  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  tangle  in  which  the  different  "buoy  and 
grapnel  ropes" — the  extrinsic  clues  of  fresh 
sRsociation  by  which  we  have  sought  to  recover 
the  lost  thread — have  involved  it.  Bat  the 
point  which  makes  our  analogy  seem,  fancifully 
perhaps,  of  some  value,  is  the  report  of  the 
electricians  that  the  line  of  cable  may  reallj 
gain  in  value  as  a  transmitting  medium  daring 
the  time  in  which  it  is  lost  and  useless.  Its 
"  insulation  "  has,  they  say,  in  this  case  become 
more  perfect,  and. the  messages  transmitted  bj 
it  are  better  and  more  rapidly  transmitted  than 
by  the  newlvlaid  cable.  If  this'  be  true  of  an 
electric  cable,*»the  only  reason  for  it  being  of 
course  that  the  pressure  of  the  sea  above  it  and 
the  unifbrm  temperature  have  rendered  it  less 
and  less  liable  to  disturbing  influences, — why 
may  not  the  same  improvement  take  place,  and 
for  a  like  reason,  in  those  broken  cables  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  associations  that  lie  far 
beneath  the  consciousness  of  so  many  minds 
lost  for  the  time  to  human  reason  ?  It^  cer- 
tainly is  not  that  the  associative  power  is  no 
longer  there,  for  the  very  signals  which  ve 
receive  through  them,  incoherent  and  wild  as 
they  are  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  at  the 
other  end,  often  show,  as  the  electric  light  on 
the  lost  cable  showed  perfect  and  wonderful 
transmitting  power,  though  the  proper  use  of  it 
is  for  the  time  lost.  The  true  force  of  moral 
associations,  we  all  know,  often  increases  io 
intensity  the  less  it  is  used  to  carry  superficial 
currents  of  feeling.    Thoee  of  our  personal  ties 
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in  which  actual  oommaQioatioD  is  broken  by 
absenoe  or  death  grow,  as  dreams  alone  are 
enfficient  to  tell  us,  clearer,  keener,  more  pc^r- 
feetij  **  insulated,"  lesi  crossed  by   petty  and 
false  threads  of  marring  associatiooi  throni^h 
the  years  of  silence  and  disuse.     That  little  ray 
of  light  by  the  gleam  of  which  perhaps,  unknown 
to  usy   the  great  Electrician  of  the  spirit  tests 
them  day  and  night,   shines  the  brighter   only 
as  the  waves  of  daily  action  and  passion   roll 
deeper  atid  fuller  over  the  strands  along  which 
it  flashes.     And  why  may  it  not  be  so  also  with 
those  broken  strands  which  are  interrupted  not 
by  absence   or  death,   but  by   violent  moral 
shocks, — the  magnetic  storms,  as  it  were,  of  tlie 
spirit  ?     Is  there  not  even  for  the  insane  a  hope 
that  the  gathering  up  of  one   or  two   drifting; 
threads  of  passiooata  association,  even  though 
it  be  postponed  from  this  life  to  the  other,  will 
restore  them  not   merely  to  their   former,   but 
more  tha^"'  former,  rational  energy  f    The  ex- 
pedition may  have  to  be  fitted  out  from  the  op- 
posite shore,   through  the  helplessness   of  the 
mind  still  lingering  on  this;  it  may  be  that  no 
resources  of  human  science  can  effect  for  them 
the  renewal  of  the  lost  clues  in  mid-ocean,  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drifting  ends  once 
fairly  seized,  whether  from  the  spiritual  shore 
or  from  this^  it  will  need  no  miracle  of  healing, 
nothing  more  than  the   mere  restored  line  of 
communication  between  mind  and  mind,  to  ex- 
change those  wild  and   incoherent  mutterings 
of  broken   association  for  streams   of  thought 
and  feeling  even  purer,  clearer,  and  more  rapid 
than  any  which   passed  through  it  before   the 
line  was  fractured  and  its  bearings  lost. 


''I   WILL  NEVSB  LEAVE  THEE   MOB  FORSAKE 

THEE." 
{TVanslated from  th$  Oinnan.) 

Forsake  ni«  not,  my  God, 

Thou  God  of  my  saWation  1 
Give  me  Tbjr  Hght,  to  be 

My  sure  iUamioation. 
My  soal  to  folly  iorns, 

Seeking  ihe  knowa  not  what; 
Oh  ]  lead  her  to  Thyielf— 

My  God,  forsake  me  not ! 

Forsake  me  not,  my  God  I 

Take  not  Tby  spirit  from  me ; 
And  suffer  not  the  night 

Of  sin  to  overcome  me. 
A  Patber  pitieth 

Tbe  children  lie  begot ; 
My  Father,  pity  me — 

My  God,  forsake  me  not 

Forsake  me  not,  my  God  t 
Thou  God  of  life  and  power, 

SoliTen,  strengthen  me 
la  erery  e?il  hour ; 

And  whan  the  sinful  fire 
"  Wif  bin  my  heart  is  hot, 

Be  not  Tbou  far  from  me — 
My  God,  forsake  me  not  I 


Forsake  me  not,  my  God  t 

Uphold  me  in  my  goiog, 
That  evermore  I  may 

Please  Thee  in  all  well-doing ; 
And  that  Thy  will,  0  Lord  I  t 

May  uerer  be  forgot, 
In  all  my  works  and  ways — 

My  God,  forsake  me  not! 

Forsake  me  not,  my  God  I 

I  wonld  he  Tbioe  forever  I 
Confirm  me  mightily 

In  every  right  endeavor : 
And  when  my  hour  is  come, 

Cleansed  from  all  stain  and  spot 
Of  sin,  receive  my  soul — 

My  God,  forsake  me  not  I 

— Frwn  "  The  Changed  Orqu.** 


lor  friend^  IntalllgaiiMr. 
OCTOBER. 

Bright  October  is  here. 

Fairest  month  of  the  year. 
Bringing  treasures  of  value  untold  ; 

Lol  she  comes  as  a  queen, 

Iq  a  mantle  of  green, 
Quaintly  broidered  with  scarlet  and  gold. 

And  her  brow  bathed  in  light, 

A  frtir  diadem  bright, 
The  insignia  of  royalty  bears ; 

And  her  sceptre  she  wields. 

Over  forests  and  fields, 
Till  each  leaflet  her  livery  wears. 

And  her  bonntiful  band 

Scatters  over  tbe  land 
All  the  blessings  that  come  in  her  train ; 

And  from  Autumn's  rich  stores 

She  most  lavishly  pours 
The  ripe  fruits  and  the  rich  golden  grain. 

Lol  the  far-distant  hills, 

And  tbe  clear-flowing  rills, 
Are  all  clothed  in  rich  benuty  anew, 

As  her  glory  she  shrouds 

In  a  reii  of  soft  clouds, 
Of  rich  purple  and  roseate  hue. 

And  tbe  dim  mountain  height, 

In  the  blue,  smoky  light. 
Seems  the  far-off  Delectable  Land, 

Whence,  with  Faith's  piercing  eye, 

We  can  clearly  descry 
Where  tbe  tents  of  the  shining  ones  stand. 

But  the  flush  on  her  cheeks 

Of  Decay  ever  speaks, 
And  rejoicing  is  mingled  with  grief; 

"  I  am  passing  away,'' 

She  seems  ever  to  say, 
('Lol  my  triumph  and  glory  are  brief 

Tet  so  calmly  she  goes 
To  her  dreamless  repose, 

I  no  longer  lament  her  brief  stay- 
Though  her  whispered  adieu 
Does  but  tell  me  anew 

That  I  also  am  '<  passing  away." 

Oh  !  that  my  closing  day 

May,  like  her,  pass  away. 
Full  of  joy  and  aa  brightly  serene; 

And  at  life's  setting  sun, 

When  my  day's  work  is  done. 
Neither  tempest  nor  cloud  intervene ! 

A.  B.  P. 
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From  the  "  Cornhill  Magaxlnt/'     ^ 
THE  LOSS  OF  TUB   STEAMSHIP  "  LONDON." 
(BT  ONB   OF  THI   BURTITORB  > 

On  Saturday  morning,  30th  December,  1865, 
I  left  Fenchurch  Street  Station  for  Tilbury,  to 
join  as  passenger  the  screw  steamship  London^ 
to  sail  that  day  for  Melbourne.  She  was  built 
and  despatched  by  the  Messrs.  Wigram,  of 
Blackwall— a  firm  of  high  standing,  of  long 
ezperieooe  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  whose 
name  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  equip- 
ment and  management  would  be  good.  She 
was  comparatively  a  new  ship,  this  being  her 
third  voyage.  Built  of  iron,  1428  tons  regis- 
ter, and  267  feet  long,  auxiliary  screw  of  200 
horse-power,  very  loftily  sparred,  and  ship- 
rigKed,  clipper  or  modem  build,  long,  low,  and 
narrow,  which  said  she  was  luilt  for  speed — 
the  very  thing  that  induced  me,  and  no  doubt 
others,  to  choose  this  ship.  1  had  come  home 
from  Australia  a  few  months  previous,  and  had 
selected  this  Lfvndon  to  return,  i^aying,  "  I  can 
spend  a  month  longer  time  at  home,  and  still 
be  at  Melbourne  as  soon  by  her  as  though  I 
started  a  month  earlier  by  a  sailing  vessel." 
She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Martin,  a 
navigator  of  great  experience,  a  skilful  sailor 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  gentleman,  I 
should  say,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  So,  naturally  enough,  we  entertained 
high  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  safe  voyage. 

I  had  always  a  great  dislike,  or  rather  dread, 
in  commencing  this  voyage  during  the  winter 
season,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  getting  off  clear  of  the  coafet. 
This  was  also  one  of  my  reasons  for  choosing 
this  ship  :  she  having  steam-power,  the  danger 
I  considered  was  very  much  lessened,  as  well 
as  a  saving  of  time,  and  I  felt  in  undertaking 
this  voyage,  at  this  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  per&ct  security,  and  no  such  thought  as 
fear  entered  my  mind,  wholly  reliant  on  the 
reputation  of  the  ship,  captain  and  owners. 

Everybody  who  has  been  to  sea  a  little  have 
their  own  ideas  as  to  the  character  and  sea- 
worthiness of  a  ship,  and  of  course  I  have 
mine ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  London,  would 
not  exercise  my  judgment;  would  have  con- 
sidered it  presumption,  and  quite  ridiculous  for 
me  to  be  biassed  by  my  humble  opinion  of  one 
of  the  first  ships  of  London,  owned  by  one  of 
the  first  firms,  and  commanded  by  an  ex- 
perienced captain.  No ;  I  would  take  all  for 
giauted,  or  else  what  good  is  there  in  a  reputa- 
tion or  name  ? 

On  board  the  ship,  lying  in  the  river  off 
Gravesend,  were  the  usual  scenes  of  confusion, 
preparation;  affectionate  and  trying  partings  of 
friends,  generally  attending  at  departure  for 
these  long  voyages.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
day  we  left  Gravesend,  and  proceeded  down 
the  Thames  on  our  long  voyage  to  Australia, 


or  rather  l^ljmouth ;  for  on  a  voyage  we  always 
look  forward  to  the  next  port  that  we  expect  to 
call  at,  though  it  should  not  be  the  port  of 
destination.  The  day  was  fine  as  we  ateamed 
down  the  river ;  the  passengers  congregated  oo 
deck  to  view  the  country,  which  was  already 
green,  and  also  to  take  observations,  as  the  say- 
ing is  at  sea,  to  examine  the  ship,  and  criticise 
her  rig  and  general  appearance  ;  also  to  notice 
each  other  and  make  acquaintances.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  so  many  Australians  on  board  : 
fully  three  out  of  four  had  been  out  there  and 
were  returning  again,  many  saying  it  was  for 
the  last  time;  that  they  had  got  tired  of  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  London,  where  the  sun 
bad  not  been  seen  for  a  month  ;  longed  f^>r  the 
beautiful  Australian  oHmate.  with  its  clear 
atmosphere,  blue  sky,  and  bright  sunshine,  for 
ten  months  out  of  twelve.'  That  evening  about 
sunset  we  anchored  at  the  Nore.  Though  the 
evening  was  fine  the  barometer  denoted  un- 
settled weather,  which  we  had  the  next  day, 
(Sunday),  and  owing  to  its  severity  we  re- 
mained at  anchor  till  Monday  morning,  the  1st 
January,  when  the  weather  had  become  fine. 
Between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  we 
were  again  under  weigh,  steaming  down  Chan- 
nel. The  wind  was  ahead ;  the  day  pleasant 
We  had  a  fine  view  of  the  coast — Margate, 
Ramsgate,  North  and  S'>uth  Foreland,  and 
Dover,  which  we  passed  about  4  P.  M.  That 
night  the  wind  increased.  The  next  morning 
it  was  dull,  heavy^  unsettled  weather;  pretty 
strong  wind  dead  ahead,  with  a  nasty  short 
Channel  sea  on ;  a  great  number  of  passengers 
sick  ;  and,  as  usual,  many  regretting  having 
come,  and  would  certainly  leave  the  ship  at 
Plymouth,  and  forfeit  their  passage-money. 
But  how  suddenly  we  change  our  minds  ander 
different  circumstances. 

About  ten  in  the  morning  we  were  in  sight 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight :  the  weather  still  boister- 
ous, the  indications  of  the  barometer  threaten- 
ing. Captain  Martin  and  pilot  decided  on 
taking  shelter  at  Spithead,  which  we  did,  and 
anchored  about  4  P.  M.,  opposite  to  Ryde; 
and  thankful  we  were,  fdr  it  blew  fearfully 
that  night.  The  next  morning  was  fine.  We 
were  under  weigh  again  about  9  A.  M.,  steam- 
ing ont  of  the  St.  Helen's  Roads ;  passed  oat 
through  the  Needles  at  noon ;  once  again  in  the 
Channel;  day  fine,  wind  ahead,  heavy  swell. 
Next  morning,  Thursday,  4th,  the  weather  was 
very  boisterous,  the  heaviest  we  had  experienced 
as  yet.  By  this  time  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Lon- 
don, and  I  must  say  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  her.  I  could  see  she  was  a  ship  of 
great  length  for  breadth,  heavily  sparred,  very 
low  in  the  water,  not  at  all  lively  gr  buoyant ; 
and  when  contemplating  the  thoughts  of  her  io 
a  gale,  I  actually   entertained  fears  for  her. 
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Opinions  were  expressed  freely,  as  always  are 
00  board  of  passenger- sbips,  such  as,—***  Boys, 
wo  have  ^ot  a  wet,  uocom Portable  old  tub  this 
time,  and  if  I  could  afford  it,  would  leave  her 
at  Plymouth."  Another  would  say,  "  Oh, 
Donseose;  she  will  be  all  right  after  a  few 
days,  as  she  will  lighten  by  consumption  of  coal 
and  stores,  and  we  will  soon  be  in  fine  weather. 
Iq  a  week  or  two  we  will  be  to  Maderia  :  all 
plain  sailing  then  to  the  Cape,  and  if  we  meet 
any  rough  weather  there,  why  she  will  be  in 
proper  trinoi." 

Bdtween  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  of 
this  Thursday,  the  4th,  we  were  off,  Plymouth 
watiog  for  a  pilot.  Soon  a  fishing-smack  with 
three  men  and  two  boys  in  her  ran  up  near  a<«, 
and  launched  a  little  Jboat  from  their  deck,  in- 
tending to  board  us,  to  pilot  our  ship  into  har- 
bor. Two  men  got  into  her — a  heavy  sea  run- 
ning at  the  time.  In  a  few  minutes  after  cast- 
ing off,  I  saw  that  the  little  boat  did  not  rise 
on  the  wave  :  presently  I  saw  the  heads  of  the 
two  men  rise  up  on  a  wave,  and  coulJ  see  that 
their  boat  was  swamped.  At  that  moment  I 
heard  Mr.  Harris,  the  chief  mate  of  our  ship, 
give  orders  to  man  a  lifeboat.  Soon  the.  men 
were  .in  it  ready  for  lowering,  but  there  was  a 
great  delay  in  consequence  of  the  lowering 
gear  not  being  in  proper  order.  The  detention 
was  truly  painful.  Occasionally  the  two  heads 
would  appear,  then  down  again,  expecting  every 
time  to  be  the  last.  Presently  our  boat  got  up 
to  where  they  were.  We  could  see  them  pick 
up  one  man,  then  row  about  looking  for  the 
other;  but  the  poor  fellow  had  sunk  only  two 
or  three  minutes  before  they  got  to  the  spot. 
The  affair  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the  ship. 
Many  said  it  was  a  bad  omen  for  us ;  and  what 
made  the  accident  appear  worse  and  more  to  be 
regretted,  was  that  it  might  have  been  prevented 
had  the  lowering  apparatus  been  iu  proper  order, 
or  Clifford's  patent. 

In  a  short  time  a  pilot  boat  was  seen  bearing 
down  to  us.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  pilot  was 
on  board,  and  we  running  into  the  Sound,  and 
at  noon  were  anchored  inside  of  the  breakwater. 
The  afternoon  was  wet  and  cold,  consequently 
very  little  was  done  towards  preparing  tor  sea. 
The  next  morning,  Friday,  5th  January,  was 
beautiful,  clear  and  still,  much  like  a  November 
morning:  all  was  bustle  and  life  on  board  now, 
as  it  was  reported  we  should  sail  that  day. 
Barges  came  alongside  with  coal,  and  fifty  tons 
were  added  to  our  stock  and  piled  on  deck  in 
sacks ;  boats  with  stock,  meat,  vegetables,  &o. 
Many  passengers  joined  ns  here :  I  observed 
oar  passengers  were  of  a  superior  class.  In  the 
afternoon  my  attention  was  called  to  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  walking  on  the  poop  :  they  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.V .  Brooke.  Fortunately  the  lady 
did  not  accompany  her  husband  on  this  voyage; 
she  was  to  hare  joined  him  out  there  in  a  year. 


Almost  every  class  of  society  was  represented 
on  board  our  ship — clergyman,  actor,  magis- 
trate, lawyer^  banker,  merchant,  tradesman, 
laborer, — of  all  ages  ;  mothers  with  their  chil- 
dren and  nurses;  beautiful  and  accomplished 
young  ladies;  newly-married  couples;  young 
men  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  wealthy  families 
returning  after  a  visit  to  their  native  country  ; 
also  many  goiug  out  for  the  first  time  to  seek 
their  fortune,  full  of  hope. 

Two  of  our  passengers  lef^  the  ship  at  Ply- 
mouth— ^a  fortunate  thing  for  them.  One  was 
a  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made' 
during  the  trip  from  Oravesend.  He  expressed 
a  great  dislike  to  the  sea  and  the  long  vayage 
before  us,  this  being  his  firdt  voyage ;  also  the 
horror  of  being  compelled  to  live  in  one  of 
those  small  cell-like  state  rooms  for  two  months 
or  more.  When  he  left  the  ship  he  did  not 
tell  us  of  his  intention  of  not  returning;  p^- 
haps  he  thoaght  we  would  consider  him  a  cow- 
ard. The  other  was  a  young  man  who  had, 
from  some  family  quarrel,  taken  passage  in  the* 
London^  unknown  to  them.  He  was  entreated 
to  return  by  an  advertisement  in  The  Times,  to 
which  he  paid  no  attention.  The  last  day  his 
whereabouts  was  ascertained;  a  brother  came 
on  board,  and  by  urgent  entreaty  he  was  in- 
duced to  quit  the  vessel.  I  know  of  three  who 
would  have  willingly  left  the  ship  at  Plymouth, 
but  were  asha-ned.  A  young  man,  one  of  my 
state  room  companions,  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  who  was  married  only  the  day  before 
his  departure — but  fortunately  had  left  his  wife 
behind — was  thinking  very  serioasty  of  leaving 
the  ship,  was  quite  undecided  all  day.  All  he 
wanted  was  a  little  encouragement  to  have  done 
so.  But  many  are  deterred  at  a  time  like  this 
from  following  their  desires  out  of  fear  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  I  now  can  call  to  mind 
many  remarks  of  passengers'  forebodings  of 
the  evil  to  come;  of  course  I  naturally  remem- 
ber them  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

At  dark  all  was  ready  for  sea :  Captain  Mar- 
tin gave  orders  for  all^  to  be  on  board,  as  we 
would  sail  that  evening ;  but  the  more  knowing 
ones  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Captain  Mar- 
tin would  not  sail  till  after  twelve  o'clock,  to 
avoid   commencing  the  voyage  on  a  Friday. 
There  is  a  superstitious  belief  amongst  sailors^ 
and  in  fact  amongst  many  who  are  not,  that  Fri- 
day is  an  unlucky  day  to  sail.     A  young  girt 
said  to  me,"  I  hope  we  shall  not  sail  tonight." 
— "  Why  ?"— **  Because    Friday    sail    always 
fail.''     I  asked  her  if  she  was  influenced  by 
such  foolish  nonsense  as  that  ?     For  my  part,  I 
said,  I  was  willing  we  should  sail  at  once.   The 
public,  through  the  newspapers,  have  censured 
Capt.  Martin  very  much  for  putting  to  sea  when 
he  did,  and  disregarding  the  threatening  indioa- 
tiona  of  the  barometer.  In  justice  to  him,  I  will 
state  that  at  no  time  after  leaving  Flymouih  did  I 
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bear  one  word  of  censure  by  anybody  on  board. 
The  night  of  Friday  that  we  sailed  was  fine. 
Saturday  was  fine;  true,  Sunday  and  Monday 
were  roaeb,  but  nothing  to  create  fear  for  a 
well -'found  and  first-class  ship.  I  am  sure,  had 
Captain  Martin  not  sailed,  say  until  Sunday,  he 
would  have  been  censured  by  the  passengers 
for  remaining  so  long.  In  judging  Captain 
Martin,  we  must  go  back  to  that  time.  He 
would  argue,  *'  I  know  what  the  London  is,  I 
have  confidence  in  her ;  I  have  made  two  voy- 
ages to  Melbourne  with  her;  as  a  matter  of 
course  she  would  experience  some  heavy  weather 
during  these  trips,  and  if  I  wait  for  fine  weather 
to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  I  may  be  here  all 
winter.  It's  midwinter  now,  we  must  expect 
five  days  stormy  out  of  the  seven.  I  have  a  fine 
night  to  start  with ;  true,  the  barometer  is  fall- 
ing, but  the  storm  foretold  may  bring  a  favor- 
able wind;  if  it  should  not,  the  London  will 
weather  it ;  and  more  than  that,  I  can  afford  to 
use  plenty  of  coal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage." 

(To  Im  oouttnaed.) 


THE  TELEGRAPH  AND   THE  FISHERIES. 

On  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  Norway  the 
telegraph  lines  have  of  late  been  greatly  ex- 
tended through  very  thinly  settled  regions,  and 
one  of  the  inducements  for  this  extension  was 
the  great  service  which  a  coast  telegraph  can 
render  to  the  fisheries.     As  the  employment  of 
the   telegraph   for  this  purpose   seems   to  be 
peculiar  to  Norway,  Director  Nielsen's  account 
of  this  branch  of  the  Norwegian  telegraphic 
service  is  not  without  general  interest.     The 
Norwegian  fisheries  are  carried  on  along  1,200 
geographical  miles  of  coast-line,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  40,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery  and  as  many  in  tbe  cod  fishery. 
The  herring  come  upon  the  coast  at  regularly 
recurring  seaBons;   they  are   taken    in   large 
quantities  from  the  middle  of  January  or  first 
of  February  till  the  middle  of  March.    The 
signs  of  the  coming  of  the  herring,  the  so  called 
'* herring  shine''   or   *' herring  glimmer/'    are 
yisible  a  short  time  before  the  actual  arrival 
of  the  fish.     Vast  .  hoaU  of  herring  approach 
the  coast,  followed  by  cetaceans  and  accom- 
panied by  clouds  of  sea-birds.     Travelling  in- 
speotors  of  the  fisheries  send  to  all  fishing  ports 
and  stations  daily  telegraphic  reports  of  the 
arrival  of  the  fish,  their  numbers,  and  of  the 
exact  localities  where  they  most  abound.  Tele- 
graphic stations  are  temporarily  established  at 
any  points  of  the  lines  at  which  the  desired  in- 
formation is  to  be  had  directly  and  promptly. 
Thus  advised,  the  fishermen   are   enabled  to 
hasten  from  all  sides   without  loss  of   time 
straight  to  the   most  teeming  waters.     With 
the  fishermen  come  also  the  dealers  who  buy  of 
\h%m.    During  the  whole  herring  seaaon  the 


official  inspectors  announce  by  daily  bulletins  at 
the  telegraph  stations  the  amount  of  the  catcb, 
the  price  of  the  fish,  the  changes  in  the 
positions  of  the  shoals,  and  even  the  color  of  the 
water.  A  milky  color  of  the  water  is  said  to 
indicate  that  the  spawning  is  ended ;  it  forebodes 
the  departure  of  tbe  shoals  of  herring. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  telegraph  can  greatly  increase  the  prodao- 
tiveness  of  the  fisheries  oo  sparsely  populated 
coasts,  whither  fish  resort  at  somewhat  irregolar 
intervals,  or  at  scattered  points  of  which  they 
touch,  now  at  one  locality,  now  at  another. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Norwegian  coast  u 
thinly  settled,  and  when  great  multitudes  of 
fish  invade  some  particular  bay  or  harbor,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  are  utterly  uliable  to 
secure  the  riches  which  the  sea  brings  to  their 
doors.  The  telegraph  brings  vessels  and  men 
and  casks  and  salt  from  far  and  wide  in  seasoo 
to  secure  the  booty. 

There  are  several   valuable  kinds  of  fish 
which,   like   the   herring  on   the    Norwegian 
coasts,  appear  with  a  good  degree  of  regularity 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.     The  ale- 
wives  and  the  shad,  as  formerly  tbe  salmon, 
have  regular  seasons  for  coming  into  our  rivers 
from  the  sea.     Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  t6  tbe 
fishing  communities  as  a  whole  if  all  the  pir- 
ticulars  about  the  arrival  of  these  fish  in  their 
favorite  waters,  about  their  quantity,  site,  and 
condition,  and  the  prices  they  command,  were 
daily  announced  by  telegraph,  just  as  ill  the 
particulars  of  the   cattle  markets  are  gives? 
Would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  every  fish- 
ing  village   in   New   England  if,  during  the 
mackerel  season,  the  whereabouts  of  the  maek- 
erel  fleet,  the  success  of  the  fishing,  the  sixe 
and  temper  of  the  fish  and  their  changes  of 
place,  should  be  daily  announced  by  telegraph 
from  stations  which  could  follow  the  fish  and 
keep  constant  watch  upon  their  moveineDts? 
The  productiveness  of  the  fisheries  could  un- 
doubtedly be  much  increased  by  a  well-organ- 
ized system  which  should  give  fishermen  acea- 
rate  daily  reports  from  all  the  principal  fishing 
grounds  near  the  coast. —  The  Nation, 


NK8T  OF  THE  HUMMINO-BIED. 

The  nest  of  the  humming-bird  u  a  miraele 
of  perfection  in  domestic  economy.  For  beauty, 
fitness  and  safety,  the  wisdom  and  taste  dis- 
played in  its  arrangement  are  irreproachable. 
Bedecked  in  a  plumage  of  emerald,  ruby  and 
topaz,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  form 
and  grace  of  its  motion^  unsullied  by  rain  from 
the  clouds,  or  dust  from  the  earth,  feeding  upon 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  its  habitation  should 
be  in  character,  and  so  it  is.  Shaped  like  a 
half  CUD,  it  is  delicately  formed  of  Lichens  co> 
iored  liae  the  branch  on  which  it  ia  fixed,  and 
lined  with  the  sofit  down  of  plant  bloasomsi  of 
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unllein  leaves,  or  the  jonng  fern.  It  is  deli- 
cately 8ofl,  sheltered,  aod  UDdistingQishable 
from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  of  which  it  seems  a 
most  natural  ezoresceDoe— a  moss-grown  knot. 
Two  white  eggs,  as  large  as  peas,  adorn  the  nest, 
npon  which,  as  asserted  by  some  naturalists, 
the  oock  and  hen  ait  by  tarns  for  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

The  little  birds,  scarcely  larger  than  flies, 
enter  upon  their  existence  in  a  chamber  tapes- 
tried as  with  velvet,  and  are  fed  with  the  sweets 
of  flowers  from  the  maternal  tongue.  The  tiny 
household  exhibits  not  only  a  commendable 
neatness^  but  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  in  all 
its  arrangements.  Can  gentle  humanity  derive 
no  lesson  from  such  an  example  f — J.  R.  Dodge, 

Ohio  Reports,  1864. 

— ^>^>fc-^— —  III 

LINOLXUM  MANUVACTXTRS. 

The  manufacture  of  this  new  and  interesting 
material,  which  threatens  to  rival  the  India- 
rubber  trade  in  the  multiplicity  and  utility  of  its 
manufactures,  is  based  on  the  invention  of 
Frederick  Walton,  whose  patents  are  now 
worked  by  the  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Staines,  and  45  Cannon  St.,  west.  The 
word  linoleum  is  derived  from  Unus  (linseed) 
and  oleum  (oil.)  from  which  products  the  new 
substanoe  is  made.  The  linseed  oil  of  commerce 
is  solidified  or  "ozydized''  bv  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  by  which  prooess  it  becomes  changed 
into  a  semi-resinous  substance.  It  is  then  com- 
bined at  a  strong  heat  with  resinous  gums  and 
other  ingredients,  and  the  substance  thus  ob- 
tained has  all  the  appearance  and  many  of  the 
properties  of  India-rubber. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  uses  of 
the  pliable  elastic  gums,  readily  perceive  the 
wide  field  of  usefulness  that  any  material  pos- 
sessing such  properties  is  designed  to  occupy, 
more  especially  as  the  price  of  the  new  substance 
is  much  lower  than  Indisr  rubber  or  gutta-pereha. 
Linoleum  can  also  be  dissolved  into  a  varnish 
or  cement  in  the  same  manner  as  India-rubber, 
and  in  this  form  can  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
Cloture  of  material  for  water- proof  clothing.  As 
a  varnish  or  paint  for  protecting  iron  or  wood, 
or  for  coating  ships'  bottoms,  it  is  said  to  be 
admirably  adapted,  as  it  dries  rapidly,  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  adheres  with  singular 
tenacity.  As  a  cement  for  uniting  substances, 
such  as  wood  with  iron,  or  wood  with  wood,  it 
is  very  eflfective,  and  has  similar  properties  to 
the  marine  glne,  made  from  India«rubber  and 
shellae.  Singularly  enough,  linoleum  can  also 
be  vulcanized  or  hardened  by  exposure  to  heat. 
By  this  means  it  is  made  as  hard  as  the  hardest 
wood,  and  rendered  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
polish  without  the  aid  of  varnish  or  any  other 
extraneous  substance.  lu  thia  condition  it  can 
be  filed,  planed  or  turned,  as  easily  as  wood,  and 
employed  in  many  of  the  various  ways  for  which 


wood  is  used.  Or  it  can  be  moulded  in  heated 
dies  to  any  desired  form,  as,  for  example,  flax 
spinners'  bosses,  sheaves  for  ships  blocks,  sur- 
gical instrument  handles,  picture  frames,  mould- 
ings, veneers  to  imitate  marble,  ivory,  ebony 
and  other  woods.  Combined  with  emery,  it 
forms  a  grinding  wheel,  having  extraordinary 
cutting  or  abrasive  power.  Very  dissimilar  are 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  new  substance 
can  be  applied.  Carriage  aprons,  cart- sheeting, 
saiUcovers,  reticules,  tarpauling,  printers'  blank- 
ets, gas  pipes,  telegraph  supports,  washable  felt 
carpets,  table  covers,  paints  for  carriages  or  for 
painting  floor-cloths,  or  enamels  of  any  color 
for  enameling  papier-mache  or  metals.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  many  uses  to  which  lino- 
leum may  be  applied. 

The  maaufacture  has  hitherto  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  development  of  the  floor-cloth 
trade,  for  which  the  new  material  has  proved 
itself  well  adapted.  Linoleum  floor-cloth  is  pro- 
duced by  combining  the  linoleum  with  ground 
or  powdered  cork,  which  is  rolled  on  to  a  stout 
canvas,  the  back  of  the  canvas  being  afterward 
waterproofed  with  a  cement  or  varnish  made 
from  the  solidified  or  oxydiied  oil  before  refer- 
red to.  The  combined  fabric  so  manufactured 
is  then  painted  by  means  of  blocks  in  every 
variety  of  pattern,  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
floor- cloth  thus  produced  is  pliable  and  compara- 
tively noiseless  to  walk  upon.  It  washes  well, 
preserves  its  color,  and  can  be  rolled  up  like 
any  ordinary  carpet.  Besides  being  very  dura- 
ble— the  component  parts  being  almost  inde- 
structible except  by  fire — it  will  not  decom- 
pose by  heat  or  exposure  to  the  sun  or  air,  as 
19  the  case  with  India  rubber.  It  is  therefore 
better  adapted  than  that  substance  for  hot 
climates.  To  the  chemist,  engineer  and  manu- 
facturer, linoleum  offers  quite  a  new  substance 
for  experiment,  and  no  doubt,  as  it  becomes 
better  known,  the  various  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  will  be  mof^  fully  developed  and 
appreciated.— ifecAanic's  Magazine. 
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IT£MS. 
Tea  Phiiadblpbia  Mivt. — The  gold  deposits  at 
the  U.  S.  Mint  for  the  Ninth  monih  amoonted  to 
$1,174,697,  and  the  silTer  deposits  aad  parchaaee  to 
$3d,498.95-^ia  all  $1,208,197.  The  gold  coiSAge 
in  the  same  time  amoooted  to  $1,258,792,  almost 
wholly  In  doable  eaglen,  and  the  Bil?er  coinage  to 
$33,689,  mainly  in  half  dollars  and  fine  bars.  The 
copper  coinage,  priocipallj  in  one  and  three  cent 
pieces,  amounted  to  1 118, 745.  The  total  coiaage  of 
the  month,  of  all  metals,  amoonted  to  $1,411,205, 
covering  8,621,344  pieces. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  has  been  made  by  the 
Jamaica  Committee  for  £10,000,  for  the  protecntion 
of  ez-Governor  B^re.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  Queen's 
counsel,  has  been  secured  by  the  committee. 

FiRB-paoov  WisH  FOB  Sbirolbs. — A  wash,  com- 
posed of  lime,  salt  and  fine  sand  or  wood  ashes, 
pi  t  on  in  the  ordinary  way  of  white-waihing,  ren- 
deis  the  roof  fifty  per  cent,  more  secure  against 
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taking  fire  from  falling  ciDders  or  otherwise,  \tx  «ase 
of  fire  in  the  ▼kinhy.  It  pnys  ibe  cxpenseB  a  han- 
dr«clfold  in  preserving ibflaenoe  against  (be  effect  of 
the  weaiber.  Tbe  older  and  more  weather- beaten 
the  shingles  the  more  bene6t  derived.  Such  shingles 
generally  become  more  or  less  warped,  rough  and 
crucked  ;  the  a{'plication  of  the  wash,  by  wetting 
the  up).er  surface,  restores  them  at  once  to  their 
original  or  first  form,  thereby  closiug  ap  the  spaces 
between  the  shingles,  and  the  lime  and  sand,  by 
filling  up  the  cracks  and  pores  in  the  shingle  itself, 
prevents  it  from  warpiug. 

Incombcstiblb  Wash. — Slake  some  stone  lime  in  a 
large  tub  or  barrel,  with  boiling  water ;  when 
flaked,  pass  six  quarts  of  it  through  a  fine  sieTe.  It 
will  then  be  in  a  state  of  fine  fiour.  Now  to  six 
quarts  of  this  lime  add  one  quart  of  salt  and  one 
gallon  of  water;  then  boil  the  mixture  and  skim  it 
clean.  To  every  five  gallons  of  this  mixture  add 
one  pound  of  alum,  half  pound  of  copperas,  by  slow 
degrees,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  potash,  and 
four  quarts  of  while  sand,  or  hard  wood  ashes 
sifted.  This  solution  will  admit  of  any  coloring 
matter,  and  may  be  applied  with  a  brush.  It  is 
more  durable  than  paint.  It  will  stop  small  leaks 
in  the  roof,  prevent  the  moss  from  growing  over  and 
rotting  the  wood,  and  render  it  incombustible  from 
sparks  falling  upon  it.  When  laid  upon  brick  work, 
it  renders  the  brick  impervious  to  rain  or  wet. 

Thc  Fbiedhbk.^ — Major- Gen.  Sheridan  has  trans- 
mitted a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  in 
Louisiana  for  the  quarter  ending  Ninth  month  3Jth, 
1866.  The  General  states  the  prospects  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  are  gloomy,  and  that  many  employers, 
whose  entire  crops  have  been  destroyed,  will  not  be 
able  to  pajlthvir  employees,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  general  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of 
any  longer  maintaining  the  employees,  every  pre- 
text being  sought  for  discharging  them.  Many  of 
the  freedmen,  who  engaged  to  work  for  a  share  of 
the  crops,  will  be  left  not  only  destttote  of  the  means 
of  snpport  during  the  coming  winter,  but  will  be  in 
debt  to  the  owners  of  lands  for  supplies  advanced  to 
them  duriogk  the  summer.  Complaints  are  frequent 
that  the  freedmen,  after  having  labored  faithfully 
from  the  date  of  ihefr  contracts,  First  month  1st, 
1866,  until  the  crop  was  ready  to  harvest,  are  being 
discharged  and  drivea  away,  ostensibly  on  the 
ground  of  having  been  insolent.  There  are  freqaent 
reports  of  cruelty  to  tht^reedmen,  particularly  in 
the  northwestern  parishes,  where  men  go  through 
the  country  at  night  disguised,  and  ^take  the  freed- 
men from  their  houses  and  whip  and  otherwise  mal- 
treat them.  Homicides  are  frfquent  in  some  locali- 
ties. Sometimes  they  are  investigated  by  a  coroner's 
jury,  which  justifies  the  act  in  some  instances,  and 
releases  the  perpetrator.  In  other  cases,  when  the 
proof  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  of  the 
Bureaa,  the  parties  are  held  to  bail  in  a  nominal 
snm ;  but  the  trial  of  a  white  man  for  the  killing  of 
a  freedman  can,  in  the  existing  state  of  society  in  the 
State,  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  farce.  The 
total  suspension  of  the  issae  of  rations  will  eavse 
■laoh  distress. 

Official  information  fh}m  AVabama  states  that  in 
%  Urge  portion  of  that  State  the  corn  crop  has  been 
Almost  a  total  failure,  and  that  the  eotton  crop  has 
been  severely  injured  by  the  drought  and  worm. 
The  people  in  the  inland  and  northerft  portions  of 
the  State  are  destitute,  and  unless  there  be  immedi- 
ate assistance  the  suffering  daring  the  winter  will 
^e  great. 

John  Towles,  an  Episcopal  Clergyman,  in  Fan- 
quier  County,  Virginia,  gave  notice  that  he  would 


open  a  First-day  school  for  the  freedmen  in  ths 
building  formerly  known  as  the  '*  Sulphur  Spring 
Academy."  Be  was  infotmed  that  he  would  not  be 
ciUowed  either  to  te^bh  or  preach  to  the  freedmeo. 
Having  the  consent  and  approbation  of  two-ihirdsof 
(he  Board  of  Trustees,  and  knowing  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  good  work,  he  endeavored  to  reason  with 
his  advisors,  and  bring  them  to  aee  the  matur  in  iis 
true  light.  He  secured  teaehers  and  organized  the 
schools,  but  a  few  days  before  it  wat  to  have  hftn 
opened  the  building  was  fired  by  the  hand  of  an  in- 
cendiary and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Rfctur' 
wishes  to  rebuild  the  **  Sulphur  Spring  Ac4dtmT,'' 
and  in  the  meantime  the  First-day  school  for  tbe 
freedmen  will  go  on,  on  his  own  premises.  He  sajs, 
'*  I  feel  that  I  have  put  my  hand  to  God's  work,  and 
must  leave  consequences  to  Him." 
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BBLEOTIONS  FBOM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHIf 

BAEOLAY. 

COontittaed  fh»m  page  648.) 

1817,  Fifth  month  \^ih.—lu  what  words 
shall  I  express  thj  tender  dealings,  thy  loviag- 
kindness,  O  Lord  I  to  m  j  poor  soul  t  How 
shall  I  approach  thee,  how  shall  I  speak  of  thee, 
or  speak  to  thee,  0 !  Thon,  the  Giver  of  e?ery 
good  gift?  Thoa  art  far  more  graoions  than 
toy  langaage  can  commemorate,  or  than  any 
tongue  can  convey  an  adequate  notion  of. 
Thou  hast  wrapped  me  in  a  garment  of  praise ; 
thon  hast  covered  me  with  a  sense  of  thy  com- 
passion. I  am  swallowed  up  with  love  of  thee, 
with  thy  love  towards  me.  Take  pity  upon  the 
poor  dust,  which  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  ani- 
mate with  the  breath  of  thy  pnre  Spirit,  and  to 
make  a  living  soul ; — still  condescend  to  con- 
tinue thy  fatherly  protection— thy  very  tender 
mercies  and  forbearance,  hitherto  Touchsafed ; 
— and  enable  me  and  all  thy  poor  creatures,  to 
answer  yet  more  and  more  thy  end  and  purpose 
in  creating  us,— «till  more  and  more  to  love 
and  adore  thee,  who  art  our  all  in  all.  O! 
miy  thy  kingdom,  thy  power,  and  thy  glory, 
yet  more  widely  and  triumphantly  extend  over 
every  thing  within  us  and  without  us ;— O I  may 
thy  blessed  will  so  come  over  all,  that  the 
period  may  again  be  known,  when  <*  ihe  morning 
stars  sing  together,  and  aU  thy  sons,  0  Ood, 
shout  for  joy  r 

1817,  Fi/lh  mwth  20<&.^O !  how  fervently, 
how  earnestly,  have  my  cries  and  breathings 


ascended  to  Him,  who  is  the  foantain  and  source 
of  all  good,  that  all  the  true  well-wishers  to 
Zion's  welfare, — all  the  hearty,  sealous,  living 
laborers  may  be  preserved  at  this  season,  (Year- 
ly Meeting,)  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left; — that  they  may  be  kept  in  their  proper 
places,  and  in  subjection  to  the  Great  Master  of 
our  assemblies; — that  their  spiritual  eye  and 
ear  may  be  opened  and  enlivened  by  his  healing 
hand ;— that  their  speech  may  be  directed  and 
their  mouths  filled  in  his  own  time  and  way,  to 
his  glory  !  May  each  one  of  these  be  kept  low 
under  His  almighty  hand ;  may  that  which  is 
of  the  creature  within  them  be  abased,  whilst 
that  which  comes  from  the  source  of  life  and 
glory,  b  exalted  above  every  obstacle  or  oppo- 
sition. 0 1  Thou,  who  art  pleased  at  timbS  to 
favor  thy  poor  dependent  little  ones,  those  who 
have  no  hope,  or  help,  or  happiness,  but  in  the 
smile  of  thy  benignant  countenance,  be  pleased 
at  ihis  time  so  to  refresh  their  hearts  with 
the  influence  of  thy  paternal  presence,  so  to 
overshadow  them  with  a  sense  of  thy  continued 
protection  and  care,  that  tbey  may  be  severally 
encouraged  and  confirmed  to  serve  Thee  with 
greater  diligence,  to  devote  themselves  afresh 
to  thy  service  and  disposal,  and  more  sincerely 
and  unreservedly  to  say  and  to  feel  that  Thy 
will  is  best  in  all  things  I 

1817,   Sixth  month  Isf. — I  have  attended 
ihe  sittings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  as  well  as. 
those  of  its  large  Committee  on  Epistles,  of 
which  I  WAS  BOffiinated  a  member;  and  assin* 
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olined  in  this  manner  to  notice  it  I  think  I 
never  saw  the  importance  of  our  assemblies,  or 
indeed  of  any  system  of  church  government^  in 
80  strong  a  light,  as  previously  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  For  many  days  before  it  oommenced| 
my  mind  seemed  engrossed  with  a  sense  of  the 
weighty  act  of  duty,  which  we  were  going  to 
take  in  hand :  I  was  encompassed  with  earnest 
desires  and  great  exercise  of  soul,  that  every 
individual  atiend^nt  there  might  be  availingly 
instructed  and  benefited  whether  it  should  fall 
to  his  lot  to  be  more  or  less  prominently  en- 
gained;  and  that  thus  whatever  we  might  do  in 
word  or  deed,  we  might  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  the  promotion  of  his  great 
cause.  I  was  favored  to  continue  in  the  same 
tender  feeling  frame  of  mind,  with  but  little 
diminution,  to  tho  conclusion  of  our  solemn  en- 
gagement :  at  times,  the  Lord  did  extend  his 
precious  gathering  wing  over  his  poor  depend- 
ent little  ones,  and  enabled  some  to  sipg  in  their 
hearts  to  his  praise ; — blessed  be  his  holy  name. 
0 1  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  experience  preser- 
vation 00  every  hand,  to  be  each  of  us  kept  in 
our  proper  places,  and  under  our  own  fig  tree, 
where  none  can  make  ua  afraid,—- each  of  us 
abiding  under  our  particular  exercises,  and  upon 
the  watch-tower. 

A  few  lines  affectionate^  offered  and  addressed  to 
every  young  person  whom  tk^y  may  concern. 

1817,  Siith  month  10th. 
Dear  fellow  traveller — In  a  little  of  that  love 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  Him,  who 
<'  sheweth  mercy  unto  thousands,"  I  send  thee 
these  few  lines ;  sincerely  desiring  that  the  eye 
of  thy  soul  may  be  so  effectually  opened  and 
enlightened  by  the  healing  hand  of  the  great 
physician,  Christ  Jesus,  as  to  enable  thee  clearly 
to  see  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace, 
before  they  are  hidden  from  thee. 

Dear  fellow  traveller,  dost  thou  not  at  times, 
when  thy  mind  is  in  some  degree  disengaged 
from  the  round  of  sin  and  folly,  or  when  thy 
natural  flow  of  health  and  spirits  is  somewhat 
broken,  dost  thou  not  feel  within  thee  convic- 
tions of  thy  wickedness,  and  condemnation  for 
the  same  f  Hast  thou  not  intelligibly  heard  at 
such  intervalcr  a  language  which  whispers,  <<  all 
is  not  right  ?"  Hast  thou  not  felt  that  the  end 
of  these  things,  in  which  thy  gratification  is 
placed,  can  never  be  peace, — can  never  be  any 
thing  short  of  death,  eternal  death  to  the  soul 
that  persists  in  them  1  Be  assured,  then,  that 
although  these  are  thy  secret  feelings,  thou  art 
still  the  object  of  infinite  condescension  and 
loyiug-kindness ;  he  who  desires  not  the  death 
of  the  evil-doer,  but  the  death  of  the  evil,  is 
still  near  thee,  notwithstanding  all  thy  rebel- 
lion,— following  thee  in  thy  ways,  which  are 
those  of  sin,  and  running  after  thee  as  a  shep- 
herd in  search  of  his  strayed  sheep.  These 
I^MidittgB  of  Divine  grace,  these  ooavictioas  of 


the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  in  spite  of  thy  con- 
cealment of  them  are  pursuing  thee,  and  in 
spite  of  thy  endeavors  to  sippease  them  by  par- 
tial reformations  are  galling  thy  soul,-— even 
these  are  the  evidences  of  His  gracious  hand 
upon  thee,  who  wounds  only  to  heal,  and  whos6 
very  judgments  are  in  mercy.     O  !  that  thoa 
mayst  come  to  see  with  undoubted  clearness  the 
truth  of  this ;  that  thou  mayst  be  encouraged 
and  emboldened  unreservedly  to  follow  ^at 
which  is,  as  I  fully  believe,  shown  thee  to  be 
right  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  great 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.      Assuredly  He  has. 
shown  thee  what  he  is  requiring  at  thy  hands, 
and  what  his  righteous  controversy  is  with.  Ha 
requires  of  thee  nothing  but  that  which  hu 
separated  thee  from  Him,  the  only  source  and 
centre  of  true  joy, — nothing  but  that  which,  if 
not  forsaken,  will  embitter  thy  present  life,  and 
plunge  thee  into  utter  darkness  afVer  it.    Dear 
fellow  traveller,  it  may  be  that  thou  hast  been, 
within  these  few  years,  my  companion  in  the 
walk  of  wickedness ;  that  we  have  taken  da- 
light  to  set  at*  defiance  the  commandments  of  a 
great  Creator ',  and  have  yielded  ourselves,  aad 
all  that  we  possess,  the  ready  instruments  of 
Satan  :^-our  time,  our  talents,  our  means,  oar 
youth,  our  health,  our  peace  have  been  freely 
Sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  our  soul's  enemy.    Be 
then  entreated  by  one  who  has  himself  trod  in 
this  path ;  who  has  hurried  forward  with  im- 
petuosity d($wn  this  fatal  current ;  who,  home 
by  the  rushing  waters  to  the  very  brink  of  a 
tremendous  precipice,  has  been  there  snatched 
from  the  very  mouth  of  destruction.     There  ii 
indeed,  dear  young  person,  neither  help,  nor 
hope,  nor  happiness,  even  in  this  state  of  exists 
ence,  but  in  the  favor  of    Him,  (in   whose 
favor  is  life,)  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine will  as  far  as  it  is  made  known  to  us.    It 
is  to  no  purpose  that  we  reckon  ourselves,  or 
are  reckoned  by  others  as  belonging  to  thia 
sect  or  the  other  church,  to  this  class  or  the 
other  division  of  professing  Cbristians^f  we 
fall  short  of   those   unalterable    marks    and 
evidences  of  true  Christianity,  by  which  ws 
shall  be  known  and  distinguished  in  that  grsai 
day,  when  every  gloss  will  be  removed,  and 
every  oeremony  and  shadow  shall  fade  before 
the  eternal  sun  of  truth.     We  read  that  at  thai 
awful  crisis  there  shall  be  but  twe  names  or 
classes  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world  shall  be  known,— die  sheep  and  the  goats, 
— the  good  and  the  bad.     Well,  dear  fellow 
traveller,  it  remains  for  each  of  us,  if  we  have 
any  desire  that  this  transient  state  of  bdngmay 
terminate  in  an  nnfadiug  inheritance,  to  lay 
aside  all  the  false  and  foolish  reasonings,  all  the 
vain  suggestions,  the  cheating  insinuations  of 
an  unwearied  adversary ;  and  with  sincerity  and 
siffiplieity  cft  soul  to  take  up  the  holy  resolution 
to  aeek  and  to  aerre  the  Lord  oar  God,  daring 
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the  few  reniainiDg  days  that  may  be  allotted  us ; 
and  to  this  end,  that  we  be  found  daily  inqui- 
riog  in  his  temple,  the  temple  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  waiting  upou  him  there,  where  his 
kingdom  must  come  and  his  will  be  doue ;  that 
so  we  may  feel  his  presence  and  power  to  di- 
rect and  to  guide  us  into  the  saving  knowledge 
of  himself.  That  thou  and  I,  as  well  as  all  our 
poor  brethren  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  may 
be  of  that  glorioasly  happy  number,  who  shall 
inherit  an  eternity  of  joy  unspeakable  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  one 
who  feels  himself  thy  soul's  true  friend. 

To  a  Friend. 
Clapham,  16tb  of  Sixth  month,  1817. 
Whilst  thinking  of  writing  to  thee,  a  part  of 
a  beautiful  meditation  of  the  Psalmist,  on  the 
works  and  wonders  of  Providence,  occurs  to  me. 
After  dwelliog  much  on  the  variety  and  im- 
mensity, the  order,  the  harmony,  the  excellent 
proviaion  and  appointment  of  all  things  both  in 
heaven  and  upon  the  earth,  the  poor  servant 
cries  out,  as  if  unequal  to  the  task,^>'*  0  Lord ! 
how  roanifold  are  thy  works  I  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  u  full  of  thy 
riches."  I  remember  it  is  somewhere  said, ''  all 
thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  and  thy  saints  shall 
bless  thee;"  and  whilst  we  thus  see  that  the 
heavens  declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament 
his  handiwork, — whilst  we  see  that  all  his ' 
works  praise  him,  are  we  not  convinced  that 
his  Faints  should  likewise  bless  him?  Are  we 
not  abundantly  persuaded,  that  man  also, — 
whom  we  now  see  the  only  flaw,  the  only  speck 
in  thb  vast  production,  perverted  in  himself, 
and  perverting  the  rest  of  the  creation,— was 
originally  made  puro  and  perfect  in  his  kind, 
and  did  then  glorify  bis  Maker.  0 1  how  fally 
do  I  believe,  how  clearly  do  I  see,  that  it  is  only 
as  we  poor  creatures  come  to  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  onr  minds,  and  to  experience  the  put* 
ting  on  of  the  new  man,  which  after  the  image 
of  Him  that  made  us,  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness;  that  we  can  rightly 
worship,  acceptably  praise,  and  truly  give  glory 
to  so  infinitely  righteous  and  holy  a  Being,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  Thus  alone  are  we 
brought  inexpressibly  to  feel  the  beauty  of 
those  scriptural  or  other  writings,  which  dwell 
on  the  works  of  the  creation ;  thus  also  are  the 
faculties  of  our  mind  opened,  enlarged,  and 
quickened  to  examine,  to  perceive,  and 
adore,  the  great  First  Cause  of  all.  What  a 
blessed  experience,  when  every  thing  within  us 
and  without  us,  the  stars  above  us,  the  dust 
under  our  feet,  seem  all  to  join  with  us,  and 
to  show  forth  that  Power  which  has  made  them, 
and  which  supports  and  sustains  this  svstem, 
this  machinery  of  the  .universe.  Surely  the 
revolutions  and  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural  kingdom  seems 
subject,  the  turnings  and  overlurnings^  the 


storms  and  the  calms,  the  darkness  and  the 
brightness,  the  dreary  and  the  cheering  pros- 
pects, the  drooping  aod  the  delightful  seasons, 
are  equally  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  who  is 
said  to  be  "  all  in  all."  He  saith  to  the  raging 
winds,  "  peace  be  still,"  and  to  the  foaming 
billow,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  far- 
ther." What  then  should  be  the  invariable 
language  of  our  hearts, — what  should  be  the 
clothing  of  our  spirits  day  and  night,  in  all  ex- 
tremities, and  under  all  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  are  constantly  liable,  but — ''  the  will  of 
the  Lord  be  done."  0 !  that  we  might  be  privi- 
leged to  continue  from  day  to  day,  and  all  day 
long,  in  such  a  prostrated,  humbled,  reverential 
frame  of  spirit,  as  would  indubitably  evince  our 
belief  in  the  presence,  protection,  providence, 
and  power  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to  serve. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 

1817,  Sixth  month  24<^.— I  think  I  have 
never  felt  in  so  reduced  a  condition,  in  so  piti- 
able a  state  of  mind,  as  during  some  intervals 
of  late:  at  this  time  especially,  it  seems  as 
though  I  were  at  the  very  boundary  where  dis- 
tress of  soul  ends,  and  where  utter  darkness  and 
desolation  begin.  Still  is  there  something  like 
hope ; — still  is  there,  through  the  infinite  mercy 
of  Him,  whose  kingdom  and  whose  power  are 
far  above  the  dominion*  of  the  wicked  one, 
something  resembling  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a 
spark  of  light,  through  all  the  horror  and  gloom 
which  reigns.  0  Lord  I  this  once  help  me, — 
condescend  to  bless  me,  and  be  with  me,  and  I 
will  follow  thee  withersoever  thou  leadest.  0  ! 
Lord  Grod  of  my  fathers,  I  have  read  of  thy 
goodness  towards  those  who  sought  thee,  to- 
wards those  who  trusted  in  thee,  in  times  that 
are  past ;  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  known,  and 
am  sure,  that  it  shall  ever  be  well  with  those, 
who  have  no  help,  or  hope,  or  happiness,  bnt  in 
and  by  and  through  thee,  the  source  and  centre, 
the  spring  and  the  river  of  all  consolation  and 
refreshment. 

1817,  Six&  month  2hth, — I  attended  onr 
Quarterly  Meeting  held  this  day,  under  a  weight 
of  discouragement,  without  being  able  to  feel 
any  thing  alive  within  me.  It  seemed  to  some, 
however,  to  be  an  open  time,  a  time  of  refresh- 
ment; the  truly  hungry  and  thirsty  were  shown 
what  a  blessed  condition  they  were  in  ;  aod  they 
were  directed  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
the  living  bread  from  heaven,  whereby  they 
might  be  nouris>hed  up  into  eternal  life.  There 
was  also  a  supplication  put  forth  ou  behalf  of 
some,  who  were  under  discouragement  and 
doubting  whether  they  ought  not  to  enter  upon 
some  important  duty ;  and  a  desire  for  such, 
that  they  might  '*go  forth  in  this  their 
strength," — in  the  deep  sense  of  their  own 
weakness :— which  much  reached  me.  The 
sitdngs  for  business  were  no  less  trying  to  me^ 
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and  I  believe  to  some  others,  wbo  moarn  at  the 
untempered;  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,)  or 
rather  perhaps  unleavened  manner  in  which 
these  our  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  good 
order.  Christian  conduct  and  conversation,  are 
sometimes  held.  Oh  !  how  little  of  an  in  wardly 
gathered  and  retired  disposition  do  we  see, — 
how  little  of  that  weighty  concern  and  exercise 
ef  soul — that  abiding  under  the  overshadowing 
canopy  of  pure  fear  which  were  witnessed  by 
those  amongst  us,  in  former  times,  and  spoken 
of  in  these  words  of  William  Penn  :  ***  Care  for 
others  was  then  much  upon  us,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  especially  the  young  convinced. 
Often  had  we  the  burden  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  our  neighbors,  relations,  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  sometimes  to  strangers  also:  we 
were  in  travail  for  one  another's  preservation, 
treating  one  another  as  those  that  believed  and 
felt  Ood  present;' which  kept  our  conversation 
innocent,  serious,  and  weighty.  We  held  the 
Truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own 
spirits,  or  after  our  own  will  and  affection. 
We  were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjection, 
insomuch  that  it  was  visible  to  them  that  knew 
us }  we  did  not  think  ourselves  nt  our  own  dis- 
posal, to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we 
fist  or  when  we  list :  our  liberty  stood  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;  and  no  pleasure, 
no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favor,  could  draw  us  from 
this  retired,  strict,  and  watchful  frame.  Our 
words  were  few  and  savory,  our  looks  composed 
and  weighty,  and  our  whole  deportment  very 
observable.  I  cannot  forget  the  chaste  zeal 
and  humility  of  that  day ; — 0  !  how  constant  at 
meetings, — how  retired  in  them, — how  firm  to 
Truth's  life  as  well  as  to  Truth's  principles  V 
Thus  far  William  Penn,  and  oh !  that  we  could 
say,  that  anything  like  all  this  did  really  and 
truly  pervade  our  conduct  now,  as  a  religious 
body. 

(To  be  eontiniied.) 


upon  them,  breaks  them  up,  and  analyses  them, 
like  a  living  laboratory,  and  then  combines 
them  anew,  traces  their  connexions,  and  thus 
impresses  itself  on  all  the  objects  which  engage 
it.— i>r.  Channing. 
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KEAL  THOUGHT. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  may  be 
said  to  think ;  that  is,  a  succession  of  ideas,  no- 
tions, passes  through  their  minds  from  morning 
to  night )  but  in  as  far  as  this  succession  is  pas- 
sive, undirected,  or  governed  only  by  accident 
and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little  more  claim  to 
dignity  than  the  experience  of  the  brute,, who 
receives,  with  like  passivcness,  sensations  from 
abroad  through  his  waking  hours.  Such 
thougth,  if  thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no 
aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of  an  eye  which 
rests  on  nothing,  which  flies  without  pause  over 
earth  and  sky,  and  of  consequence  receives  no 
distinct  image.  Thought,  in  its  true  sense,  is 
an  energy  of  intellect.  In  thought,  the  mind 
not  only  receives  impressions  or  suggestions 
from  without  or  within,  but  reacts  upon  them ; 
oollects   its  attention,  concentrates  its  forces 


MEMOIR  07  BEBECOA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(Contiooed  flrom  pagt  550.) 
Hill  Cbksk,  Tenth  mooth  22d,  1851. 
Dear  Friend :  — It  has  been  my  lot  to  pass 
through  a  season  of  stripping,  in  which  I  have 
felt  my  un worthiness  to  ask  of  the  Father  evea 
one  crumb  of  soul-sustainiog  bread,  and  yet  He 
has  condescended  to  bless  me  far  beyond  my 
merit,  inasmuch  as  He  has  not  wholly  oast  me 
off,  but  has  commanded  me,  as  I  have  believed, 
to  write  what  He  may  direct  for  an  absent 
friend.  "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the 
countenance  of  a  man  bis  friend  ;"  so,  also,  do 
I  believe  that  communications  of  this  kind  may 
have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembranco ;  for  as  it  is  the  pure  in 
spirit  that  shall  see  Ood,  they  who  feel  that 
they  have  none  in  heaven  or  in  all  the  earth  to 
look  unto  but  Him  for  counsel  and  direction, 
feel,  also,  that  none  other  can  teach  as  He  does, 
attl  that  Hi&  mercies  are  new  every  marnittg ; 
and  as  it  has  been  written  that  "  ten  righteous 
persons  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  city," 
so  do  I  believe  that  the  prayers  of  the  rightly 
exercised,  on  behalf  of  those  we  love,  may 
avail  much,  for  He  who  is  oar  author  and  crea- 
tor is  a  prayer- hearing  Ood.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  I  should  have  been  driven  from  His  presence 
as  one  totally  unworthy  of  the  smallest  favor. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  petitions  of  my 
parents,  which  ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace 
on  behalf  of  their  infant  charge,  which  they 
early  left  to  the  care  and  protection  of  etiangers, 
outwardly,  yet  secretly,  they  were  watched  over 
by  the  All-wise  Caretaker,  and  preserved  from 
many  snares  and  temptations  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  And  all  that  is  within  me  is 
bowed  when  I  reflect  upon  His  goodness  and 
matchless  love,  and  the  little  return  which  I 
have  made  for  these  favors,  for  which  body, 
soul  and  spirit  should  be  given  into  His  hands, 
to  be  converted  to  the  purpose  He  designed, 
that  of  giving  glory  and  honor  to  his  great 
name,  by  surrendering  my  own  will  in  passive 
obedience  to  His  entire  control,  and  allow  the 
creature  to  lie  low  in  self-abasement  before  him. 
This,  my  friend,  is  what  He  requireth  of  us  in- 
dividually, in  order  that  we  may  come  to  know 
Him  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  for 
when  this  comes  to  be  our  condition,  we  do  His 
works,  and  there  is  a  ceasing  from  man's,  for 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  Ood  but  Ood, 
and  he  to  whom  He  revealeth  them ;  and,  as 
He  is  a  spirit,  they  can  only  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned by  His  unspealking  voice,  which  must 
be  attentively  listened  to,  or  we  may  not  distin- 
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gaish  it  from  the  Toioe  of  the  Btraoger,  and 
thereby  fall  into  error,  from  which  we  may  have 
maoh  diffioaltj  in  freeing  ooraelves.  But  if, 
op  the  other  band,  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  the 
diyine  monitor  within,  we  shall  come  to  know 
his  power  to  be  superior  to  every  other  power, 
becaose  it  can  set  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death, — not  the  death  of  the  ontward  body, 
but  that  death  which  is  produced  by  transgres- 
sion. It  is  recorded,  '*  the  soul  that  sinneth 
shall  die,"  for,  as  in  Adam,  all  shall  die;  show- 
ing that  the  animal  propensities  of  our  nature 
must  know  a  death  to  pass  upon  them  in  the 
character  of  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  which  con- 
sumes all  that  is  light  and  chaffy,  while  that 
which  remains  may  be  compared  to  silver  in  a 
pure  state,  free  from  the  dross  that  adhered  to 
it  when  dug  from  the  earth.  That  which  is  of 
the  earth  is  earthy,  and  must  undergo  the  refin- 
ing process  before  it  can  become  valuable  in 
the  hands  of  the  refioer.  '*  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner  and  purifier  of  silver."  These,  then, 
being  testimonies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth,  what  further  evidence  do  we  want  to 
show  that  man  as  man  can  never  perform  the 
works  of  Ood  ?  He  must  come  to  experience 
His  spirit  breathed  into  him,  for  *^  He  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  by  which  he 
became  a  living  soul,"  showing  that  he  was  pas- 
sive to  the  operation  as  the  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  which  resisteth  not,  but  is  fash- 
ioned and  formed  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the 
maker  into  many  different  shapes,  not  presuming 
to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  architect, 
who  fully  understands  the  use  which  he  designs 
each  vessel  should  be  applied  to.  As  this  is 
yielded  to,  there  is  no  clashing  nor  jarring,  for 
this  might  have  a  teodeocy  totally  to  destroy 
that  which  would  be  otherwise  truly  valuable 
and  precious. 

And,  as  regards  the  Society  which  we  are 
members  of,  it  was,  I  believe,  established  upon 
the  firm  basis  of  Scripture  truth,  the  light  with- 
in. Had  it  not  been  so,  its  founders  would 
never  have  been  able  to  have  endured  the  bit- 
ter and  cifuel  persecution  which  was  inflicted 
upon  them  by  their  enemies,  and  which  nothing 
but  a  superhuman  power  could  have  supported 
them  under  and  raised  them  above,  no  til  they 
were  constrained,  amidst  it  all,  to  sing  praises 
ttnt3  Him,  whose  divine  arm  of  power  was  un- 
derneath them.  And  as  He  remains  to  be  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  He  will 
raise  up  and  qualify  those  who  will  not  only 
maintain  these  principles,  but  will  raise  the 
standard  of  truth  and  righteousness  yet  higher 
in  the  view  of  surroundiog  nations.  Truth  is 
mi<;htier  than  error,  and  must  prevail ;  so  it  is 
also  progressive,  and  instead  of  our  being  as  we 
now  .are,  a  hissing  and  a  bj-word,  there  would 
be  a  flocking  unto  us  not  only  from  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  but  from  among  those  of  rank 


and  fortune,  whose  eyes  would  be  pleased  with 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  such  as  were  not  only  '  * 
professed  but  practiced  by  the  followers  of  that 
memorable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  Di- 
vine Master,  George  Fox.  These  views  have 
been  presented  to  me,  I  believe,  in  the  light  of 
truth,  which  can  alone  reveal  them  unto  man, 
and  which  he,  with  all  his  high  and  exalted 
reasoning  powers,  can  never  comprehend,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned  even  by 
babes  and  sucklings,  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  the  milk  of  the  kingdom,  which 
nourisheth  up  the  soul  unto  immortality  and 
eternal  life.  ^ 

However  much  and  often  I  have  missed  my 
way  in  my  spiritual  journey,  the  sincere  desire 
of  my  heart  is  to  be  found  walking  in  my  allot- 
ted sphere ;  for  fully  convinced  I  am  that  I  can 
never  bring  glory  and  honor  unto  His  great 
name  by  seeking   to  establish  principles  and 
rules  of  my  own  contrivance,  and  which,  the 
more  I  indulge  in,  will  lead  me  farther  away 
from  the  source  and  centre  of  all  good,  which 
is  God.     And  although  one  among  the  weakest 
of  His  servants.  He  has  sometimes  commissioned 
me  to  hand  forth  to  others,  either  verbally  or  in 
epistolary  communications,  that  which  He  may 
deem  meet  for  them  to  have,  although  it  may 
be  by  way  of  reproof,  and  sometimes  by  way  of 
instruction  or  encouragement,  to  those  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  who  feel  that  they 
have  none  in  heaven  or  in  all  the  earth  to  rest 
thoir  hopes  of  salvation  upon  but  Christ  Jesus, 
'^  the  rock  of  ages."     Unto  these  the  salutation 
of  the  spirit  through  me  is,  fear  not  little  flock, 
for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.     Lift  up  then  the  hands  which 
are  ready  to  hang  down  on  account  of  the  many 
deficiencies  prevailing  amoog  us  as  a  people, 
remembering,  as  has  been  testified,   that  the 
prayers  of  rightly-exercised  parents  on  behalf 
of  their   offspring,  avail   much ;    so,  also,  do 
those  of  the  parents  in  the  truth,  for  the  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  that  unto  which  they 
may  feel  bound  by  the  strong  ties  of  deep  and 
fervent  love  to  the  Father,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  children,  over  whom  he  has,  in  a  meas- 
ure, placed  these  as  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
truth,  denominated  ministers  and  elders.     As  I 
have  written  nothing  but  that  which  seemed  to 
present  in  the  light  which  we  as  a  people  pro- 
fess, I  will  close,  with  the  salutation  of  love. 

K£BECCA  6.  Thompson. 


(To  be  eonUoaad.) 


GOOD  MANNERS. 

There  is  an  impression  that  moral  attributes 
have  a  certain  hard  and  rugged  nature  of  their 
own,  and  that  they  are  genuine  in  proportion  as 
they  are  unlovely.  Many  persons  think  that 
truth  spoken  in  love  hardly  bears  the  spirit  of 
truth.    They  want  a  man  to  speak  the  truth 
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Tery  much  as  a  bulldog  speaks — right  out  with 
it  at  a  bark  I  Where  a  man  does  this,  people 
say,  *'That  is  the  sort  of  man  that  I  like. 
There  is  no  flummery  about  what  he  says. 
When  he  speaks  the  truth  he  bites  off  his  words 
as  though  be  meant  it."  They  seem  to  like  a 
blunt,  hard,  wouoding  way  of  speaking. 
Whereas,  if  another  man  studies  to  speak  the 
truth,  so  as  not  only  by  the  truth  to  touch  as  many 
points  as  possible,  but  to  avoid  as  many  evil 
effects  as  possible,  they  say,  "  He  may  speak 
the  truth ;  but  then,  there  is  a  kind  of  indirect- 
ness about  it.  I  do  not  like  a  varnishing  of  the 
truth.  Truth  ought  to  be  spoken  in  its  own 
nature."  What  is  its  own  nature  i  When  a 
man  speaks  the  truth  without  sympathy ;  with- 
out feeling;  harshly;  not  in  love,  as  the  Apos- 
tle commanded  that  it  should  be  spoken ;  but 
in  passion,  in  irritableness,  and  in  uncharita- 
bleness;  then  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
spoken  in  its  own  nature.  No,  it  is  not.  The 
truth  is  spoken  in  its  own  nature  when  it  is 
spoken  as  God  speaks  it  through  the  universe. 
The  heavens  symbolize  it  by  all  the  beauteous 
forms  of  clouds^  and  by  the  colors  of  sunrise 
and  sunset.  The  earth  speaks  it  by  all  the  ex- 
quisite flowers  of  summer.  '*  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork."  And  these  things 
are  so  many  parts  of  that  universal  tongue 
which  praises  God  and  declares  him  to  be  the 
One  that  sits  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  And 
when  I  hear  men  take  the  rudest  things  to 
make  them  the  symbols  of  truth- speaking,  I 
marvel  that  the  revolutions  of  the  revolving 
^orld  have  not  taught  them  that  God  is  love, 
and  that  God  is  beautiful. 

Throughout  the  New  Testament,  not  only  are 
moral  qualities  enjoined,  but  they  are  enjoined 
to  be  exercised  graciously  and  attractively. 
Christ  does  not  merely  say,  *'Let  your  light 
shine :"  ho  says,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father."  You  are  to  attract 
men,  to  win  them — not  to  dazzle  and  drive  them. 

Hence,  bluntness,  coarseness,  hardness  of 
speech,  are  not  to  be  preferred.  If  a  man  has 
been  reared  on  a  ship's  deck,  if  his  eye  and  his 
tones  are  genial,  and  you  see  that  he  knows  no 
bettor  than  to  be  blunt  in  his  speech,  yon  will 
bear  with  bis  bluntness,  and  it  will  not  offend 
you ;  but  where  a  man  has  had  opportunities  of 
cultivating  suavity  and  grace  of  speech,  there 
oan  be  no  greater  mistake,  or  one  more  pal- 
pably in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  Chiistianity, 
than  for  him  to  suppose  that  he  must  speak  ab- 
ruptly, or  be  rough  in  his  manner  or  address. 
A  disagreeable  piety  is  impious  by  so  much  as 
it  is  disagreeable.  Virtue  is  lovely.  So  is  truth. 
So  is  piety.  Men  admire  these  things.  There  is 
something  in  them  that  addresses  itself  to  the 
fundamental  quality  in   every  person's  soul. 


And  you  are  bound  to  give  truth  a  fair  exposi- 
tion in  your  conduct.  Certainly  you  are  not  to 
slander  it  by  acting  on  purpose  as  though  to  be 
pious  was  necessarily  to  be  cold ;  as  though  to 
be  good  was  necessarily  to  be  unrich ;  as  though 
to  be  Christian  was  necessarily  to  be  void  of 
everything  that  is  lovely,  and  beautiful,  and 
pleasure-giving.       ^ 

This  view  will  present  a  much  higher  idea  of 
good  manners  than  is  often  presented.  We 
are  usually  taught  good  manners  by  parents  and 
teachers  in  schools  because  good  manners  are 
important  to  our  making  our  way  in  the  world; 
but  1  hold  that  good  manners  stand  on  a  moral 
and  a  Christian  ground.  A  man  is  bound  so  to 
speak,  so  to  rise  up,  so  to  sit  down,  so  to  con- 
duct himself  in  all  the  thousand  usages  of 
society,  as  that  his  presence  shall  be  a  pleasant 
and  not  a  disagreeable  thing,  or  a  burden  to  bis 
fellow- men.  Where  a  man  has  good  manners, 
he  has  the  power  of  producing  unoonsciotis 
pleasure  all  the  time. 

from  the  British  Friend. 
A  SHORT  MBMOIR  OF  MART   ORIFFIIf. 

Mary  Griffin,  of  Nine  Partners,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  the  daughter  of  Mo&es 
Palmer,  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  who  was 
a  strict  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Society — 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  family  duties, 
such  as  daily  prayers,  &c.,  yet  allowed  his  chil- 
dren to  attend  what  was  termed  decent  balls, 
and  some  other  places  of  amusement,  customary 
amongst  young  people  at  that  day. 

In  this  manner  Mary  received  her  education, 
but  was  met  with  in  an  unexpected  moment  at 
a  time  little  thought  of  by  her,  when  she  was 
engaged  on  the  floor  in  a  dance,  which  circum- 
stance she  related  as  follows : — 

<' While  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dance,  my 
mind  was  solemnly  impressed  with  the  sad 
effects  of  misspent  time,  and  I  immediately  re- 
tired and  took  my  seat,  at  which  the  company 
were  surprised,  and  inquired  the  cause.  I 
honestly  told  them  that  I  would  not  take  an- 
other step  in  that  way,  and  accordingly  never 
attended  another  one." 

Thus  she  bore  testimony  to  the  principle 
professed  by  Friends,  a  Society  that  she  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of. 

She  continued  for  some  time  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Society,  and  when  young  io 
years  entered  into  a  married  life;  and  not  long 
after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  she  under- 
stood by  sonte  means  that  a  travelling  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  to  have  an  even- 
ing meeting  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  preceding  it  frequently  oe- 
ourred  to  her  mind,  accompanied  with  a  wish 
or  desire  to  attend  it  Her  husband  being 
from  home,  and  no  one  in  the  family  but  her- 
self and  children;  she  was  at  a  loas  to  know  how 
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to  dispose  of  them  durisg  hor  absenoe  if  sba  | 
attended  the  meeting.  She  finally  conolnded ' 
to  take  sapper  early,  and  pat  the  children  to 
bed;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  asleep,  she  placed 
the  bedclothes  aroand  them,  and  set  out  for  the 
meeting;,  leaving  them  to  the  protection  of  a 
kind  Providence :  she  secretly  said  to  herself, 
*'  I  have  faith  to  believe  they  will  be  oared  for 
nntil  my  retarn/' 

She  bad  to  travel  on  foot  aboat  four  miles  to 
the  meeting,  and  on  the  way  had  to  cross  a 
stream  of  water,  which  she  found  had  risen  to 
so  great  a  height  as  to  ran  over  a  small  bridge 
which  was  placed  over  it  for  foot  passengers. 
This  appeared  a  diflBcalty  not  easily  surmounted. 
She  nevertheless  did  not  give  np  her  intention, 
as  she  fully  believed  it  was  her  dnty  to  go,  but 
absolately  waded  through  the  strong  current  of 
the  stream,  withoat  receiving  any  material  in- 
jury. After  which,  she  arrived  at  the  meeting, 
and  while  sitting  therein,  the  following  em- 
phatic passage  of  Scripture  frequently  presented 
itself  to  her  mind,  till  at  length  she  believed  it 
right  to  rise  up  and  express  it  amongst  them  : 
*'  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and 
though  thou  set  thy  nest  amongst  the  stars, 
then<$9  I  will  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord/' 
(Obadiah  4.) 

After  she  sat  down  she  felt  great  peace  of 
mind ;  and  when  the  meeting  was  over  she  re- 
turned, rejoicing  that  she  had  been  there,  and 
on  her  arrival  at  home  found  her  children  safe 
as  when  she  left  them. 

She  at  that  time  appeared  in  the  garb  that  was 
customary  in  the  Society  to  which  she  belonged, 
having  a  scarlet-colored  cloak,  edged  with  fur. 
It  appeared  afterwards  that  a  man  of  con- 
siderable standing  was  present  at  the  meeting 
— one  who  had  been  very  troublesome,  and 
was  about  to  engage  in  some  overbearing  con- 
duct toward  Friends — who  was  so  overcome  on 
hearing  the  aforesaid  communication,  that  he 
declined  prosecuting  the  object  that  he  had  in 
view,  and  after  the  meeting  was  over,  took  an 
opportunity  with  them,  made  a  satisfactory  ao- 
Imowledgment  of  his  error,  and  became  a  useful 
member  of  society. 

She  soon  afterwards  joined  herself  in  mem- 
bership with  Friends,  became  an  approved  min- 
ister in  the  Society  about  the  twentieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  continued  in  that  station  up- 
wards oi  fourscore  years,  as  appears  by  tbe  me- 
morial given  forth  by  Nine  Partners  Monthly 
Meeting  respecting  her. 

It  further  appeared  that  though  she  had  given 
up  in  obedience  to  what  she  believed  was  re- 
quired of  her  in  the  foregoing  instanoes,  she 
had  not  reflected  on  the  impropriety  of  her  gay 
dress,  until  a  Friend  expressed  herself  in  meet- 
ing to  this  effect : 

*' Laces  proceed  from  pride — pride  is  sin — 
and  sin  will  lead  down  lower  than  the  grave." 


She  was  then  sensible  of  the  inoonsistenoy 
of  her  dress,  and  immediately  altered  it,  laying 
aside  all  those  parts  th^t  she  saw  were  super- 
fluous. • 

A  remarkable  circumstance  took  place  of  her 
knowledge  and  quickness  of  apprehension  when 
she  was  about  six  years  of  age.  Being  present 
when  her  parents  were  conversing  about  their 
minister's  salary,  and  her  mother,  advising  to 
liberality,  remarked,  ^'  We  must  not  starve  the 
gospel,^'  the  little  girl  replied,  '<  Starve  the 
gospel,  mother !  that  you  cannot  do,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  Ood  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth." 

When  she  was  about  the  ninety-fifth,  year  of 
her  age,  she  performed  a  very  satisfaotory  visit 
to  a  number  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  Nine 
Partners  and  Stanford  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
the  families  constituting  them.  In  the  bun* 
dredth  year  of  her  age,  when  she  was  so  weak 
in  body  as  not  to  be  well  able  to  stand  alone, 
she  felt  her  mind  drawn  to  visit  a  part  of  the 
families  of  Nine  Partners  Particular  Meeting, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  her  friends,  she  performed| 
and  was  led  to  point  out  and  ppeak  with  clear- 
ness to  particular  states  among  those  she  visited. 
She  also  attended  several  public  meetings  at 
that  place,  wherein  she  was  admirably  favored 
to  communicate  suitable  counsel  and  advice  in 
a  very  lively  and  pertinent  manner. 

Near  the  close  of  her  time  she  called  for  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  addressed  them 
with  her  last  words,  saying,  *<  Fear  the  Lord 
above  all  things,  and  keep  up  your  religious 
m'eetings." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  of  Twelfth  month,  1810,  aged  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years. 


»  <■»  ■ 


aOD*S  WAY  OP  ANSWERING  PBATEB8. 

And  have  you  never  found  that  prayer  an- 
swered, when  God  has  dentroyed  some  earthly 
hope,  brought  you  down  from  riches  to  poverty, 
from  high  to  low  estate,  from  the  gladdening 
companionship  of  those  you  loved  to  be  the 
mournful  followers  of  them  to  the  darksome 
grave  !  Bid  you  mean  God  to  search  you,  and 
to  prove  you  ?  and  did  you  mean  that  he  should 
do  it  in  your  way,  or  in  his  own  ?  And  if  he 
has  done  it  in  his  own  way,  do  you  doubt  its 
being  well  done '/  or  do  you  think  your  ways 
hi<<her  than  his  ways,  because  your  thoughts  are 
different  from  his  thoughts?  and  that,  though 
he  is  a  "  God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity  "  to 
others,  he  has  dealt  unfairly  with  you  f  We  say 
not — for  every  *'  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness," and  a  stranger  may  not  undulyi  and 
without  sympathy,  intermeddle  therewith — we 
say  not  that  yours  may  not  be  a  hard  trial,  a 
deep  affliction,  a  destruction  of  worldly  hopes, 
such  as  they  are ;  but  what  if  it  should  lead,  as 
God  would  have  it  lead,  to  the  setting  of  your 
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heart's  best  affeetions  on  that  God,  and  that 
heaven,  and  that  home  above,  from  which  these 
earthly  hopes  that  are  now  destroyed  have  made 
yon  too  much  strangers  I  What  if  those  hopes 
destroyed  shonld  t^nd  to  ^x  your  hearts  there, 
where  alone  true  joys  are  to  be  found  j  and  to 
oast  ail  your  care  upon  him  who  careth  for  you, 
and  who  has  destroyed  your  worldly  hopes  be- 
cause he  cared  for  you  :  then,  there  toill  come  a 
day,  without  a  cloud  to  darken  or  a  sorrow  to 
depress,  when,  if  the  infirmity  of  nature  should 
murmur,  "  Where  is  now  the  hope  ?"  and  the 
sneer  of  the  infidel  should  suggest,  "Who  shall 
see  it  ?"  you  shall  be  able  to  say,  in  the  happy 
repose  of  pious  submission,  "  Though  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in^him;"  for  he,  my  God 
and  Saviour,  can  raise  from  the  death-bed  of 
earthly  hopes,  other  hopes  that  are  life-giving 
and  heavenly;  for  "who  is  God  but  the  Lord, 
and  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  ?"  I  often  think 
of  the  pious  Fenelon.  When  his  illustrious  pu- 
pil lay  dead  in  his  coffin,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
oourt  were  gathered  around,  the  good  arohbishop 
approached  the  body,  and  gazing  feelingly  upon 
it  for  a  time,  at  last  exclaimed  to  the  following 
effect :  "  There  lies  one  for  whom  my  affection 
was  equal  to  the  most  tender  regard  of  the  most 
tender  parent,  and  he  loved  me  in  return  with 
all  the  ardor  of  a  son.  There  he  lies,  and  much 
of  my  worldly  hope  lies  dead  with  him.  But" — 
(and  here  is  the  point  of  his  holy  resignation) 
— "  but  if  the  turning  of  a  straw  would  bring 
him  back  to  life,  I  would  not,  for  a  thousand 
worlds,  be  the  turner  of  that  straw,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  God." — Dr,  Langley, 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  10,  1866. 


.  SciPio  QuAETERLY  Meetinq. — We  are  glad 
to  receive  notice  of  what  transpires  in  other 
parts  of  the  heritage.  Though  what  is  commu- 
nicated may  not  seem  of  especial  importance 
yet  a  knowledge  of  how  Friends  in  different 
sections  are  faring,  tends  to  renew  our  interest 
in  ^ach  other,  and  enables  us  to  sympathize 
with  all  in  their  various  allotments,  whether  it 
be  in  localities  in  which  hundreds  may  assem- 
ble, or  where  only  the  two  or  three  are  found 
bearing  our  name. 

A  correspondent  informs  that  Soipio  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  composed  of  Soipio,  Deruyter 
and  Verona  Monthly  Meetings,  was  held  at 
South  Street  Meeting-house,  Scipio,  (now  in 
the  town  of  Ledyard,)  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  26th  of  Ninth  month.  This 
meeting  has  become  greatly  reduced  io  size 


within  the  last  few  years,  yet,  on  the  recent  oc- 
casion, a  considerable  number  of  Friends  were  in 
attendance.  Representatives  were  present 
from  the  other  Monthly  Meetings,  and  membeis 
from  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  preparatiTe  meetings* 
Several  ministers  were  there ;  one,  who,  though 
aged  and  quite  infirm,  came  with  his  wife  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  by  hprso  and  wagon.  In 
the  meeting  for  worship  several  Friends  wera 
engaged  in  testimony,  and  their  seryiee  was  ap- 
parently acceptable  to  {beir  hearers. 

At  the  public  meeting  on  Fifth-day,  many  of 
the  neighbors  not  in  membership  with  Friends 
were  present  A  Minister  from  Genesee  deliv- 
ered a  long  and  edifying  discourse.  After  at- 
tending the  Quarterly  Meeting  he  proceeded  to 
Canada  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  religiooa 


concern. 


im 


SwARTHMORE  CoLLEGE. — We  havc  numer- 
ous inquiries  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
building  and  the  prospect  of  an  early  organisa- 
tion of  the  school  in  which  so  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers are  interested,   and    have   made  in- 
quiries recently  with  a  view  to  answering  these. 
The  masonry  on  the  west  wing  of  the  College 
is  so  nearly  oompleted  as  to  justify  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  the  roof  will  be  upon  it 
before  the   winter  weather   prevents  out-door 
work.     The  carpenters  can  then  proceed  with 
their  labors  under  cover,  the  floors  can  be  lud, 
the  stud  partitions  put  up,  and  the  other  inside 
work  proceeded  with  early  in  the  spring.    The 
mssons  will  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
remaining  walls,  which  are  already  erected  to 
the  line  of  the  first  joist,  and  there  can  belittle 
doubt  that  the  roof  will  be  raised  upon  the 
whole  building  before  this  time   next  year. 
The  French  roof,  which  has  been  adopted  as 
an  improvement  in  the  plans,  gives  an  additioaal 
story,  in  which  the  older  class  of  pupils  can  be 
lodged ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  will  determine,  at  its  next  meeting, 
to  open  the  Preparatory  School  in    the  west 
wing  in  the  autumn  of  next  year.     Although 
this  measure  would  beliable  to  some  objections, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  give  a  more  definite  and 
positive  direction  to  the  interest  already  mani- 
fested in  the  enterprise,  and  attract  toward  it 
somo  who  have  stood  aloof  upon  the  plea  that 
the  plans  of  education  and  management  were 
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not  suffieieotly  matared  to  enable  them  to  judge 
iDtelHgeotly  of  them.    There  is  a  feeling  with 
some  that  the  Institntion  is  being  erected  upon 
an  extravagant  basis — that  too  much  money  is 
being  spent  upon  the  buildiog — such  should 
visit  the  grounds  and  examine  the  plans ;  they 
will  find  that  while  the  building  is  substantially 
eonstracted,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  to  meet 
the  views  of  all,  it  has  no  more  expended  upon 
it  than  would  be  considered  essential  to  any 
stmctare  of  its  size  and  objects.    Upon  the 
number  of  pupils  it  is  capable  of  accommodating, 
must  depend  in  .great  measure  the  cheapness  of 
instruction  and  liviug  of  the  pupils,  and  upon 
this  must  depend  the  adaptation  of  the  Institu. 
tion  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity.    We  learn  that  an  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  increase  the  means  of  the  corporation 
by  a  general  duplication  of  former  subscriptions, 
and  that  upon  the  success  of  this  will  probably 
depend  the  ability  of  the  Board  to  open  the 
school  next  autumn,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  the  building  to  completion.     In  closing 
this  article,  we  need  hardly  urge  upon  all  who 
would  promote  the  spread  of  intelligence  and 
liberal  culture  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  predominate,  to 
aid  this  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  their  surplus 
means. 


■  «»  ■ 


MiRRiVD,  by  Friends'  ceremony,  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  the  3d  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  JoaiPH  G. 
MiLLBB,  of  Long  Island,  to  Isabblla  Thompson,  of 
the  former  place. 

DiiD,  on  the  6th  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  iu  Bristol, 
P«.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Rsbbcca  P.,  widow  of  Timothy 
Stackhouse,  in  the  58th  year  of  her  age.  May  she 
rest  in  peace. 

.J-; — »  on  th«  4th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in  the 
35th  year  of  her  age,  Maey  C,  wife  of  Jas.  A.  Wright, 
and  daughter  of  Catharine  and  the  late  Edward  Cook, 
of  New  York. 

.  ~— I  suddenly,  on  the  27th  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 
m  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  Charles  E,  P.,  only  son  of  Town, 
•end  Billiard,  aged  17  years;  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

— --,  at  St.  Paol,  Minnesota,  on  the  27th  of  TeDth 
month,  1866.  Jonathait,  eon  of  Edward  0.  and  Ann 
M.  Knight,  of  Phila.,  in  his  26th  year. 

lorTT'  **°  Fourth-day  afternoon,  Tenth  month  3l8», 
1866,  ID  the  40ih  year  of  bis  age,  T.  Ellwood  Lu- 
MM  J  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting, 

.  ,  on  the  2d  Inst.,  Aicos  WiGKiasHAif,  of  Jenk- 

iniown,  Pa.,  in  the  82d  year  of  bis  age. 

ift77~'/?°  ^^®  morning  of  the  2d  of  Tenth  month, 
i866,  of  membranous  croup,  AaTBua  John,  son  of 
Sylvester  D.  and  Sarah  W.  Linvill,  aged  about  3 
years.  An  interesting  child,  whose  flower  of  promise 
^M  early  nipped  in  the  bud. 


The  (London)  Friend^  reviewing  Margaret 
Hewitt's  work, «  Twelve  Months  with  Frederica 
Bremer  in  Sweden/'  qaotes  from  it  some  re- 
markable passages  in  the  life  of  Pehr  Thomas- 
son,  the  Swedish  poet. 

Every  oTent  of  life,  be  it  ever  so  small,  is 
assaredly  nnder  the  control  of  a  power  beyond 
ourselves,  i  like  to  believe  this,  for  it  is  a  faith 
which  makes  me  unspeakably  happy.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  I  will  relate  the  fol- 
lowing perfectly  true  narrative  : — 

'*In   the  early   part  of    this   century  two 
peasant  lads,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  south  of 
Sweden,  herded  their  smsll  flocks  by  the  side 
of  a  wood  in  which  was  a  large  cave.     They 
had  glorious  times  together — tbey  had  not  a 
oare  in  the  world ;  and  when   their  sheep  or 
Koats,  or  whatever  their  herd  might  consist  of, 
were  safe,  they  would   retire  to  the  cave  and 
live  there  a  life  happier  than  kings.     At  no 
great  distance  from  this  place  stood  a  castle, 
the  residence  of  a  noble  lady,  a  widow,  with  an 
only  son  about  their  own  age.   By  some  chance 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  herd- boys — at 
least  so  far  as  to  know  that  they  led  much 
merrier  lives  in  their  cavo  than  he  did  in  his 
castle;  and  afler  a  little  while  he  was  invited 
to  pay  them  a  visit.     This  was,  of  all  things, 
what  he  desired ;  but  still   he  only  dared  to 
have  this  enjoyment  by  stealing  away  from  his 
home  unknown  to  his  mother.     The  appointed 
time  came  and   he  went,  none  of  the  three 
thinking  at  all  about  the  weather,  nor  observing 
the  lowering  clouds  which  gathered,  until  the 
storm   burst  over   their   heads  in  torrents  of 
rain,  flashes  of  jagged  lightning,  and  heavy  ' 
rolling  thunder.     The  young  nobleman,  who 
had  never  been  exposed  to  the  elements  before, 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.     It  seemed  to  him 
a  judgment  from   heaven,  and   he  feared  he 
should  never  return  alive  to  his  castle.     The 
two  peasant  lads,  caring  nothing  for  weather, 
having  been  out  even  in  worse  storms   than 
this,  and  with  perfectly  easy  minds,  did  their 
best  to  reassure  their  visitor — wrapped  him  in 
their  coats,  placed  him  in  the  back  of  the  cave, 
and  stood  at  its  entrance  to  shut  out  the  fierce 
lightning.     The  storm  passed  over,  but  only  to 
give  place  to  a  still  more  terrible  domestic  one. 
The  absence  of  the  lad  during  the  thunder- 
storm brought  to  his  mother's  knowledge  where 
he  had  been,  and  she  then  sternly  forbade  his 
ever  again   associating  with  low  and   vulgar 
peasants.     The  farmers  who  employed  them  to 
herd  their  flocks  were  informed  of  their  idle, 
negligent  habits;  the  cave  settlement  was  bro- 
ken up ;  there  was  an  end  of  their  merry  times 
together,  and  they  went  into  other  service — one 
this  way  and  the  other  that.     Years  passed; 
the  boys  grew  into  men  without  knowing  any- 
thing further  of  each  other.    One^  however,  he 
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with  whom  we  have  espeoially  to  do,  Pehr 
ThomaBBon,  developed  into  a  poet  and  became 
known  throughout  Sweden  for  his  patriotio 
songs  and  the  breath  of  fresh  nature  which 
permeates  them.  On  one  occasion  daring  his 
earlier  success  he  visited  the  capital,  and 
amongst  other  places  of  public  interest  which 
he  inspected  was  the  great  prison  at  Yazholm. 
After  he  had  seen  through  the  whole  place  and 
was  crossing  the  court  'to  leave,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  thin,  woe* begone- looking  man,  who  said, 
'  Ah  !  I  remember  you,  but  you  will  not  recog- 
nise me !'  Pehr  Thomasson  could  not  but 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  words.  How  great, 
then,  was  his  emotion  when  he  discovered  that 
this  sorrowful,  poverty-stricken  man  was  the 
great  aristocrat,  at  one  time  too  noble  to  associ- 
ate with  peasant  boys,  yet  who  now,  a  prisoner 
for  debt,  claimed  his  acquaintance.  On  another 
occasion,  when  the  poet  was  again  in  Stock- 
holm, he  visited  an  exhibition  of  new  pictures, 
when  at  once  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  large 
painting  representing  the  interior  of  a  cave  in 
a  thunder-storm,  and  two  sturdy  peasant  lads 
screening  a  delicate  and  apparently  high-born 
youth  from  its  terrors.  Arrested  at  once  by 
the  familiar  scene  of  his  own  boyish  experience, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  <  Why,  here  we  are  to  the 
life !  Who  in  the  world  has  painted  this  pic- 
ture r  <  I,'  paid  a  voice  behind  him, '  your  old 
comrade,  brother  Thomasson — the  painter  Nor- 
denburg  !'  You  can  imagine  the  meeting  bet- 
ter than  I  can  describe  it  It  was  this  same 
Nordenburg  who  exhibited  in  the  International 
Exhibition  the  clever  picture  of  the  Collection 
of  Tithes  in  Scania,  his  own  district,  and  which 
would,  no  doubt,  be  painted  with  equal  fidelity 
to  the  life.'' 

Of  Amelie  von  Braun,  M.  Howitt  writes  :— 
"  Strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
and  deeply  mourning  over  such  as  heretics  who 
in  any  way  differed  from  it,  she  yet  deplored  its 
coldness  and  reliance  on  outward  ceremonies, 
and   often   raised   her  voice   against  it,  as  a 
Church  recreant  to  its  high  origin  and  author-. 
ity.   These  opinions,  however,  were  less  strong- 
ly spoken   out  in   her   lifetime   than  in  her 
Pictures  of  Ohrudan  Life  in  our  Days,  a  work 
written  after  much  prayer,  which  she  left  as  a 
legacy  to  her  nation.     She  acted  out  the  princi- 
ples, however,  which  phe  desired  should  reani- 
mate the  Church.     Born  in  1^11,  one  of  the 
several  daughters  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  whose 
small  means  were  expended  on  the  education  of 
his  sons,  Amelie  spent  the  earlier  years  of  her 
life  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  perhaps  even,  on 
an  emergency,  scouring  a  floor.     All  her  house- 
hold duties  were,  however,  consoientiously  per- 
formed, although  she  devoured  every  book  that 
eame  in  her  way,  digesting  its  contents  over  her 
mechanical  labors ;  so  that,  even  when  thus  em 


early  age  of  five,  she  knew  Chat  she  had  i 
Father  in  heaven ;  and,  though  encountering  by 
the  way  many  a  difficulty,  many  an  impedimeni, 
she  yet  advanced  onward,  ever  onward,  tnwtrdi 
her   heavenly    home.     She  was   a  singnlarlj 
dutiful  daughter,  never  undertaking  anjthing 
without  the  advice  and  blessing  of  her  father. 
This  also  speaks  much  for  the  character  of  the 
parent.    Nevertheless,  there  was  one  higher 
than   her   earthly  father,  as  she  says,  ^  Fron 
my  tenderest  years  I  have  thrown  myself  oa 
Jesus  alone ;  oor  has  any  undertaking  of  miw 
prospered  in  which  I  have  followed  humao  ad* 
vice,  or  obeyed  the  will  of  others  in  oppositioi 
to  the  warning  of  an  inward  voice.'    In  1S43, 
she  began  to  work  quietly  amongst  the  poor  of 
Carlshamn,  where  her  family  was  then  residing. 
She  visited  the  lowest  cabins  of  sin  and  misery, 
carrying  with  her  a  clean  cloth  and  oaodlei 
The  cloth  she  spread  on  a  table  and  the  caodlei 
she  lisrhted,  for  to  the  Swedes  clean  table  lioeQ 
and   lighted  candles  convey  the   idea  of  tlH 
highest  rejoicing  and  festivity.     Having  doM 
this,  made  all  beautifully  impressive  and  sttne- 
tive,  she  then  poured  out  words  of  divine  tnitk 
and  kindliness  into  the   hearts   of  the  poor 
inmates.     She  produced  in  this  way  such  aa 
extraordinary  effect,  that  the  poor,  wretch^ 
people  use  to  clean  up  their  miserable  abodes  in 
the  hope  of  her  ooming,  that  she  might  see  she 
was  expected  and   made   welcome.     For  ninfl 
years  she   carried   on  a  large   Sunday-school 
She  labored  too  amongst  the  sailors,  and  the 
most  demoralized  class  of  workmen,  and  fooni 
throughout  the   experience   of  her  life,  mw 
more  easy  to  influence  than  women.    In  lBd6, 
a  still  more  extensive  field  of  labor  was  opened 
to  her.     She  came  to  Stockholm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversing  with  religious-minded  per- 
sons, whose  views  accorded  with  her  ovn,  and 
especially  as  regarded  certain  tendencies  vhiob 
she  greatly  deplored.     Here  she  was  strooglj 
urged    to    proceed    to   Dalecarlia,   where  the 
church   was  much  shaken.     She  hesitated  al 
first,  for  the  distance  was  great  and  the  peopk 
strange  to  her.     At  length,  believing  it  to  ba 
the  Divine  will,  she  went  there,  and  talking 
with   the   people  great   numbers  thronged  to 
listen.     She  conversed  with  them  also  in  pn- 
vate,  circulating  orthodox  works,  and  was  r^ 
garded  by  them  as  a  messenger  of  God,  and,  at 
the  urecent  entreaty  of  many,  returned  to  them 
the  following  year.     From  this  time  forth  she 
became  a  religions  lecturer  amongst  the  poorer 
orders  generally,   over   whom   she    eierciBed 
great  power.     With  the  cultivated  classes  she 
could  do  less;  the  latter  she  intended  to  benefit 
by  her  pen,  and  that  only  after  her  death,  foi 
she  feared  that  excessive  partiality  on  one  side, 
and    rancour  on  the  other,  might  destroy  thf 
wholesome  effect  at  which  she  aimed.    She  bid 


ployed,  her  mind  was  developing.     From  the  I  not,  strange  to  say,  much  influence  with  cbil- 
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dren ;  bat  slie  trusted  that  Ming  «ooie  great 
trees,  little  ones  might  be  brought  down  with 
them,  and  rejoiced  that  there  were  so  many 
loTing    women    who    espeeially    eould    work 
amongst  the  jonng.     Spite  of  her  simple,  nn- 
issnming  manners,  whieh  yanqaished  the  preja- 
dioes  of  many,  as  might  naturally  be  ezpeotod, 
she  met  with  Tioient  opposition ;  still,  without 
any  effort  on  her  part,  as  one  door  of  nsef  uinees 
was  closed, 'another  opened.    Various  clergy- 
men warmly  espoused  her  cause,  inviting  her 
to  their  districts  daring  the  great  festivals  of 
the  Church.     She  would  then,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  senrice,  hold  meetings  in  the  sum- 
mer in  the  open  «ir.     These  meetings  began 
with  a  hymn,  in   which  hundreds  of  deeply 
affected   voices  joined.     Her  discourses  con- 
tinued for  two,  sometimes  even  for  three  hours, 
the  people  listening  with  rapt  attention.     Her 
voice  was  tenderly  persuasive;  and,  as  she 
wonld  describe  to  them  the  poor  prodigal  man 
or  woman  returning  to  the  Father's  house, 
after  giving  them  her  own  experiences,  many 
were  the  hearts  which  she  won.     She  exhorted 
them  also  to  obey  the  authority  of  the  law,  for 
the  Lord's  sake;  nor  did  she  omit  earnest 
pnyer  for  the  Church  and  its  ministers,  especi- 
ally including  the  pastor  of  their  own  parish  and 
his  family.  Her  jonrneyiogs  through  the  woods, 
and  her  abode  in  desolate  country  cabins,  under- 
mined her  health,  yet  she  never  gave  up  her 
work,  which  she  regarded  as  her  calling  from 
God.  When  not  laboring  abroad,  she  continued 
her  'Pictures/    During  the  winter  of  1869, 
•he  had  a  fall  on  the  ice,  by  which  she  was  con- 
siderably hurt ;  nevertheless,  though  suffering 
great  pain,  she  continued  the  journey  she  was 
then  upon,  for  eight  days  longer,  preaching  for 
many  hours  during  the  day,  and  sleeping  at 
night  in  some  humble  homestead,  forgetting,  as 
she  says,  the  pain  and  uneasiness  she  endured, 
in  the  kindness  of  her  sisters  in  the  faith,  and 
the  praying,  singing,  reading,  and  conversation 
of  her  spiritual  brothem.     Towards  the  end  of 
February  of  the  same  winter,  waiting  one  Sun- 
day for  some  friend  in  a  cold  churchyard  after 
service,    she   was    chilled,  and    subsequently 
preaching  in  a  small  over-heated  cabin,  she  be- 
came seriously  unwell.     From  this  day  her 
last  illness  dates,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  follow- 
ing month  she  departed  this  life,  some  of  her 
Ust  words  being,  *  My  spirit  is  well — onwards  I 
— onwards  !     Victory  and  light !     I  see  now 
dearly-^rauch    more   clearly  T      An    intense 
hatred  of  sin,  of  indolence,  and  luxury,  may  be 
stated  as  the  prevailing  character  of  her  Pic- 
turn  of  Ohriitian  Life,  which,  though  not  quite 
completed,  have  been  published  as  she  left  them. 

The  human  heart,  like  a  well,  if  utterly 
closed  in  from  the  outer  world,  is  sure  to 
generate  an  atmosphere  of  death. 


SUNNT  DATS  IN  WINTSB. 
p.    V.   MAOAaTBT. 

Summer  is  a  glorious  seaaon, 
Warm,  and  bright,  and  pleasant; 

But  the  past  is  not  a  reason 
To  despise  the  present : 

So,  while  health  can  climb  the  mountain, 
And  the  log  lights  up  the  hall. 

There  are  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all  I 

Spring,  no  doubt,  hath  faded  from  ua, 

Maiden-like  in  charms ; 
Summer,  too,  with  all  her  promise, 

Perished  in  our  arms  : 
Bat  the  memory  of  the  vanished 

Whom  our  hearts  recall, 
Maketh  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all  I 
True,  there's  scarce  a  flower  that  bloometh, 

All  the  best  are  dead  ; 
But  the  wall- flower  still  perfumeth 

Yonder  garden  bed ; 
And  the  arbutus,  pearl-blossomed. 

Hangs  its  coral  ball : 
There  are  sanny  days  in  winter,  after  all  I 

Summer  trees  are  pretty, — very. 

And  I  love  them  well ; 
But  this  holly's  glistening  berry 

None  of  those  excel ; 
While  the  fir  can  warm  the  landscape. 

And  the  ivy  clothes  the  wall, 
There  are  sunny  days  in  winter,  after  all  1 

Sunny  hours  in  every  season 

Wait  the  innocent;-— 
Those  who  taste  with  love  and  reason 

What  tht-ir  God  has  sent; 
Those  who  neither  soar  too  highly. 

Nor  too  lowly  fall, 
Feel  the  sunny  days  of  winter,  after  all  I 

Then,  although  our  darling  treasures 

Vaniah  from  the  heart ; 
Then,  allhough  our  oDce-Ioved  pleasures 

One  by  one  depart ; 
Though  the  tomb  looms  in  the  distance. 

And  the  mourning  pall, 
There  is  sunshine,  and  no  winter,  after  all  I 

NOTHING  TO   SPARE. 
What !  hast  thou  navffht  to  spare  ?    Alas  I  thy  lot, 

Indeed,  is  hapless;  thou  art  very  poor. 
Poorer  than  thy  poor  brethren,  who  have  not 

The  hoarded  much,  that  crieth  still  for  more  1 
Where  are  thy  baubles  ?  Where  thy  glittering  toys  T 

Where   thy   rich    trappings?    Thy  amusements, 
where  7 
The  daily  Ininry,  that  only  cloys  ? 

Oh  I  look,  and  see  if  thou  bast "  naught  to  spare? 
Where  is  thy  wasted  time  ?    Thy  unbreathed  word 

Of  gentleness  7    Thy  hidden  tdlent,  where  7 
The  look  of  pity  which  thou  mightsi  accord  7 

Oh  I  do  not  tell  me  thou  hast  "  naught  to  spare." 
Bethink  thee  ere  thou  speakest  so  again, 

And  for  thy  needy  brethren  have  some  care  ; 
Oh  1  be  more  grateful  to  thy  Father,  when 

So  much  He  giveth  thee— so  much  "  to  spare." 

A.  S.  Standard. 


■  <■»  « 


They  are  brave  who  know  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak ; 

They  are  brave  who  calmly  choose 

Batred,  scoffing  and  abuse. 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 

They  are  brave  who  dare  to  be 

Is  tlM  right  with  two  or  three. 
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THB  LOSS  OF  THE  STBAM8HIP  "  LONDON." 

(BY  dNB   OF   THB    SURVIVORS.) 
(OontiDued  from  page  558.) 

As  the  eyening  wore  on,  the  pa&sengera  were 
nearly  all  on  board.  We  found  that  a  larger 
number  had  joined  ns  there  than  we  had  ex- 
pected to  see ;  so  we  made  a  pretty  large  party, 
252,  inclnding  captain,  crew,  and  all  connected 
with  the  ship,  divided  as  follows: — 59  first- 
olass  passengers,  52  second-class,  52  third-class, 
89  belonging  to  the  ship,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  few  stowaways ;  I  was  told  of  some,  and  I 
knew  of  three  on  board  whose  names  were  not 
on  the  published  list :  say  there  were  six,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  258.  The  number  of  passengers 
wsa  163,  not  many  for  so  large  a  ship  as  the 
London^  but  160  too  many,  as  the  end  proved. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  usual  ques- 
tions were  asked,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  voyage — What  is  to  be  the  length  of 
time  for  the  passage  ?  and  usually  bets  are 
made.  One  would  give  ber  sixty  days ;  or 
would  bet  a  dinner  that  we  would  be  able  to 
take  one  at  the  "  Albion,"  in  Bourke  Street, 
by  10th  of  March.  Others  would  give  her 
sixty-five  to"  seventy  days.  One  man  said,  "Fll 
take  odds  she  never  gets  to  Melbourne.  Bo 
you  remember  what  I  told  you  at  Gravesend, 
that  she  looked  like  a  coffin  ?  '*  Not  a  very 
comforting  observation,  but  I  remember  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
land :  we  had  left  in  the  night.  I  asked  one 
who  was  up  at  the  time  of  starting,  helping  to 
heave  the  anchor,  what  was  the  time  then  ;  he 
said  twelve,  or  little  before.  This  our  first  day 
(Saturday)  was  pleasant — light  head  wind,  ship 
rolling  considerably.  The  coals  piled  on  deck, 
in  sacks,  rolled  down^  and  came  very  nigh  kill- 
ing a  little  boy.  A  good  number  of  passengers 
on  deck — making  acquaintance.  But  this  day 
gave  us  the  last  opportunity  of  seeing  mueh  of 
each  other.  The  weather  the  next  day  became 
severe— it  was  too  unpleasant  to  be  on  deck,  and 
a  great  number  were  sea- sick  and  kept  to  their 
rooms.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  a  lady  on  deck 
at  any  time  after,  excepting  on  the  last  day. 
So  Saturday  passed  over,  and  Sunday  came  in, 
and  with  it  rain,  and  rather  heavy  wind',  but  a 
little  more  favorable,  and  we  had  now  a  few 
sails  set.  At  noon,  being  on  deck,  I  noticed 
that  the  ship's  position  was  posted  up,  which  I 
now  forget;  but  I  distinctly  remember  that  our 
distance  then  from  Plymouth  was  170  miles. 
Understand  what  I  mean  by  the  position  of  the 
ship  :  on  board  passenger- vessels,  the  latitude, 
]ongitucl^,  and  distance  run  for  the  last  day, 
ending  at  noon,  or  since  last  reckoning,  is  post- 
ed up  by  one  of  the  officers  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  ship,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  generally  keep  logs,  and  can  see 
their  position  every  day  on  a  map  or  chart.    In 


the  afternoon,  a  clergyman  from  the  after,  cr 
chief  saloon — the  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr  I  think  vu 
his  name— came  to  onr  cabin,  in  seeond  elaai, 
and  read  prayers  and  gave  a  short  sermoQ  « 
exhortation,  but  under  difficulties,  as  he  aid 
he  was  suffering  from  sea-sickness :  also  tbe 
water  occasionally  would  come  down  on  Iw 
bare  head,  through  the  small  skylights  in  tk 
deck-house.  Divine  service  was  held  in  tk 
chief  saloon  in  the  morning,  I  think  by  Rer. 
Dr.  Wolly,  I  suppose  very  few  thought  of  thit 
being  their  last  Sabbath. 

Monday,  the  8th,  came  in  a  little  more  pleii- 
antly ;  that  is,  through  the  day  the  sun  wuto 
be  seen  at  times,  but  the  wind  was  still  stnoK 
and  ahead,  and  the  ship  under  steam,  and  beis^ 
low  in  the  water,  she  made  pretty  heavy  weatk- 
er  of  it.  The  ship's  position  this  day,  as  far  v 
I  can  remember,  was  latitude  46®  40'  N.,  longi- 
tude 7**  V  W.  The  distance  I  can  remember 
more  distinctly  was  102  miles,  we  being  sot 
272  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  entered  on  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay — that  bay  of  terrible  repnif 
for  why  I  did  not  fully  understand,  bat  do 
now. 

There  are  unpleasant  days  at  sea,  and  tkii 
was  one  of  them  :  no  comfort  below,  nor  pl«- 
sure  on  deck.  I  am  now  speaking  of  tie 
second-class  accommodation  on  board  an  Aus- 
tralian passenger  steamship  of  Loadon,  net 
Liverpool.  The  cabin  is  between  decks,  enter. 
ed  by  the  main  hatchway  of  the  ship,  nearlj 
midships  and  just  forward  of  the  main-mMt 
As  far  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  ship,  this  is 
the  best  part  to  be  in.  There  were  fiftytw 
passengers  and  only  two  stewards,  not  a  sil'- 
ficient  number  to  do  the  work.  The  ooose- 
qnence  was,  the  work  was  always  ahead ;  eToy- 
thing  rough  and  dirty,  everybody  ccmplainiog. 

I  felt  rather  disappointed  myself  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  ship.  Coming  down  dm- 
nel,  I  saw  much  to  complain  of,  but  saidnotk- 
ing ;  would  make  every  allowance  at  the  cob- 
mcucpment  of  a  voyage,  knowing  well  vbat 
those  long  voyages  are,  and  trusting  that  all 
would  be  right,  once  we  left  Plymouth  and  at 
sea.  But  instead  of  matters  improving,  thej 
grew  worse.  Of  course,  you  must  make  aonw 
allowances  for  the  severe  weather  j  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  there  was  the  steam-winA, 
that  the  work  of  the  ship  was  done  by,  with  its 
everlasting  din  and  rattle.  It  was  placed  on 
the  main  deck,  close  to  our  hatchway;  aad 
while  it  was  working — ^which  was  more  than 
half  the  time — we  could  not  hear  each  other 
converse  in  our  cabin  ;  and  as  for  reading*-the 
only  solace  at  sea — why,  you  would  just  as  mach 
think  of  taking  a  book  on  a  cold  showery  daj 
in  winter,  and  sit  on  London  Bridge  to  rei4 
as  there.  On  deck  it  was  worse  still ;  for  this 
Londofi  was  a  very  wet  ship,  much  more  so  than 
any  I  had  ever  seen.    Her  decks  were  coatioa- 
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ally  eoverod  with  water,  more  or  lees  ewasbing 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  and  she  had  eaoh  a 
wholesale  way  of  taking  it  in.  She  would  roll 
well  over  on  her  side  (and  she  was  a  devil  for 
roUiog  !  Y  and  scoop  in  the  greeo  seas,  and  then 
it  woBld  take  ten  or  'fifteen  minutes  before  it 
would  ran  off.  The  scnppers  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  small,  and  not  at  all  saiuble  for  the 
pnrpose.  I  can  very  well  remember  being  on 
deck  that  afternoon,  standing  with  a  few  others 
near  the  euddy.  Yon  will  please  understand 
that  the  enddj  or  chief  saloon  was  on  the  main- 
deok|  and  extended  to,  say,  a  third  the  length 

J  of  the  ship.  The  deck  over  it  is  (he  poop,  and 
where  none  but  first-class  passengers  are  per- 
mitted. From  the  cuddy  forward  to  the  lore- 
castle  is  the  large,  clear  main-deck^  or  waste, 
protected  by  balwarks  and  a  rail  on  top,  in  all 
together  over  six  feet  high — ^a  good  shelter 
from  the  wind  and  sea.  We  bad  not  been 
there  long  before  over  came  a  sea,  wetting  as 
effectnally,  and  taking  as  up  to  aboat  the  knees. 
Presently  we  noticed  that  the  water  was  not 
ranning  off.  «  Oh,  I  see.  Who  will  wade  to 
the  side,  and  take  awaj  that  door-mat  and  rah- 
bish  from  o?er  the  scupper  ?  "  It  was  dono, 
but  Btill  no  difference.  «'  Oct  a  stick  and  ran 
it  down,  perhaps  that  will  clear  it.  Oh,  1  see 
now  what  is  the  troable,  the  scupper  is  filled 
with  coal."  And  so  they  were  most  of  the 
time  after.     They  came  from  the  sacks  of  coal 

^  piled  on  deck.  There  were  also  large  lumps 
that  had  not  been  pnt  in  sacks,  which  would 
roll  about  the  docks^  to  the  great  danger  of 
men's  legs.  For  two  nights  after  I  could  hear 
these  lumps  of  coal  rolling  about  above  my  head. 
So  at  any  time  after  I  did  not  go  on  deok  oftener 
than  was  required,  for  fear  of  getting  hurt ;  as 
there  were  always  so  many  things  knocking 
about  the  decks,  such  as  lumps  of  coal,  buckets, 
empty  casks,  &o.,  and  sometimes  we  would  see 
a  bag  of  coal  moving  about  with  the  water.  So 
after  remaining  on  deck  until  we  got  nicely 
drenched,  we  went  to  our  happy  home  below, 
to  hear  dishes  rattlingi  children  crying,  women 
grumbling,  and  that  everlasting  stt-am  winch. 

While  we  were  at  tea  this  evening  (Monday, 
the  8(h)  the  ship  commenced  to  roll  (it  is  often 

^  remarked  at  sea  that  a  ship  generally  com- 
mences to  roll  and  pitch  at  meal  times),  and 
shipped  a  great  deal  of  water,  which  soon  found 
ite  way  down  throogh  the  skylight  on  to  our 
heads.  Soon  after  we  shipped  another  heavy 
sear— or  rather  dipped  it  in  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay ;  and  it  came  rushing  down  our  hatch- 
way in  a  body,  causing  quite  a  scene  of  con- 
sternation among  the  ladies,  many  screaming 
at  once,  <*  Oh,  we  are  sinking ! "  others  crjing, 
'*  Shut  down  the  lids  of  the  hateh  ! "  One 
man  who  had  come  home  in  her  firom  Mel- 
bourne said,  *'  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  this,  it 
la  an  old  trick  of  the  London' $;  and  more  than 


that,  if  the  lids  of  the  hateh  are  shut  down,  it 
will  not  prevent  the  water  coming  down— they 
are  not  made  properly ;  the  sides  of  the  cover* 
ing  of  the  hateh  don't  fit  close  to  the  combings, 
and  also  the  water  fioats  up  the  lid,  and  comes 
down  nearly  the  same  as  though  there  were 
none!"  all  of  whioh  proved  true.  After  a 
time  the  water  on  deck  subsided.  Then  the 
men  had  to  fall  to  and  carry  up  the  water  in 
buckets  out  of  their  state-rooms,  to  save  their 
clothes  from  being  spoilt.  This  continued 
nearly  all  night;  ior  by  the  time  the  rooms 
were  free,  down  would  come  another  supply. 
All  the  women,  excepting  a  few,  remained  up 
all  night :  not  that  there  was  anj  danger— or 
rather  J  did  not  consider  there  was.  About 
twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  bed,  as  our  side  of  the 
ship  was  dry,  we  being  then  on  the  windward 
side.  At  four  in  the  morning  (of  Tuesday,  the 
^th),  I  found  that  the  ship  was  then  on  the 
other  tack,  that  we  had  the  leeward  side,  con- 
sequently the  water ;  and  I  heard  a  lady  in  the 
next  state  room  asking  some  others,  her  com* 
panions  who  had  remained  up  all  night,  to  come 
and  assbt  her  in  keeping  the  stete-room  dry, 
saying  they  could  pray  and  work  too,  as  she 
did ;  I  at  once  got  up  and  assisted  her. 

When  daylight  came  in,  we  learned  that  the 
wind  was  still  ahead,  the  weather  heavy,  the 
ship  under  steam,  and  making  very  little  pro- 
gress. About  ten  o'eiock  I  went  on  deck,  and 
found  that  the  jibboom  was  carried  away,  and 
the  fore-royal-mast  broken  in  two  and  hanging 
down  :  soon  after  the  foretopgallant-mast  broke 
off,  then  the  foretop  mast,  and  all  hanging  down 
a  wreck.  That  day,  some  time  after,  the  main- 
royal-mast  was  carried  away.  The  first  part  of 
the  day  rather  pleasant :  I  remember  the  sun 
was  shining  when  i  went  on  deck  to  see  the 
wreck  of  the  fore  top-mast  Bat  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  the  wind  increased — the 
ship  laboring  very  much,  and  a  prospect  of  a 
wild  night.  Many  now  began  to  express  fears, 
and  question  the  propriety  of  the  captain  still 
forcing  the  ship  in  the  face  of. a  head-sea.  We 
had  several  passengers  on  board  who  had  been 
sailors.  One,  I  remember,  John  Hickman,  from 
Ballarat,  had  his  wife  and  four  children  on  board. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
the  sea,  and  was,  if  I  remember  right,  fourteen 
years  at  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  I  saw 
Hickman  come  down  from  the  deck.  *'  Well 
Hickman,"  said  I,  '*  how  do  matters  look  on 
deck?''  He  said  in  reply — "I  have  been  a 
good  deal  at  sea;  I  have  been  in  a  great  many 
vessels,  and  I  know  something  about  them,  but 
I  never  yet  saw  one  behave  as  this.  She 
frightens  me — I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
her."  The  same  opinions  were  expressed  by 
others.  The  women  all  this  time  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  fear ;  but  their  fears  were  no 
proof  of  danger.    By  •*  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
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matters  grew  worse,  the  gmle  inereaaiBg.  Oee 
of  the  litehoata  wae  carried  away — lifted  out  of 
the  davitfi  by  the  sea.  Shipping  a  deal  of  water, 
oar  hatches  had  to  be  closed  ;  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, this  did  oot  preveot  the  water  ooraing  io, 
and  by  sioe  o'clock  ia  the  eveniDg  all  was  oon* 
fusion  and  terror  in  oar  secood-olass  cabin : 
ladies  clinging  to  yoo,  and  beseeching  yoa  to 
stay  beside  them  ;  some  in  their  rooms  reading 
and  praying,  but  the  majority  out  in  the  open 
cabin.  Fear  at  this  time  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  the  females.  Most  of  the  men  had 
fear  in  their  faces.  I  myself  began  to  feel 
▼ery  aneasy,  for  I  heard  expressions  of  doabt 
and  fear  from  many  who  understood  nautical 
matters.  Mr.  Munroe,  one  of  the  surviving 
passengers,  and  who  had  formerly  been  at  sea, 
came  down  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  asked  him 
how  things  looked  on  deck.  He  said,  >*  I  have 
been  on  the  poop  all  the  night,  and  the  sight 
up  there  is  really  terrible — seas  mounting  right 
over  her.''  <<  Do  yoa  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger ?  "  I  asked.  '^  Yes ;  not  so  much  from  the 
▼tolence  of  the  gale,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
ship."  He  added  that  Captain  Martin  had 
been  on  deck  all  the  time,  and  it  was  plain  to 
bo  seen  that  he  was  not  at  rest  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  fate  of  his  ship.  He  (Munroe)  said,  ^*  I 
dread  to  be  down  here,  but  I  am  nearly  perish- 
ed by  being  on  deck  so  long."  And  no  won- 
der he  dreaded  being  below.  Apart  from  the 
horror  of  being  in  the  company  of  nearly  fran- 
tiio  girls  and  women,  who  thought  that  every 
roll  would  be  the  last,  and  not  quite  clear  on 
that  point  yoorself,  there  was  the  discomfort 
that  at  every  roll  of  the  ship  the  water  would 
shoot  down  the  hatchway,  first  one  side,  then 
the  other — then  wash  to  and  fro  the  same  as 
on  the  upper  deck.  Then  worse  than  all  was 
the  steam,  produced  by  water  that  went  down 
the  engine- hatch  on  to  the  hot  machinery  :  this 
steam  came  forward  and  lodged  in  our  cabin, 
which  was  very  suffocating.  During  any  lull 
of  the  sea  we  lifted  the  lid  to  get  some  fresh 
air,  but  most  of  the  time  we  could  not  see  each 
other  five  feet  apart.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  sitting  on  the  tables.  That  night  was 
really  terrible,  bat  the  next  was  worse.  The 
ship  at  this  time  was  hove  to,  and  oh  1  how  ebe 
would  roll  I  It  was  no  gentle,  undulating  mo- 
tion ;  she<would  roll  on  her  side  until  you  were 
in  doubts  of  her  ever  coming  up  again.  Then 
up  she  would  come  with  a  jerk ;  and  when  she 
did  rise  there  was  a  general  displacement  of 
boxes,  trunks^  chairs,  buckets,  and  other  mov- 
•ble  articles,  placed  on  board  in  confusion  at 
Oravesejid  and  Plymouth.  How  the  passen- 
gers fared  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ship,  or 
what  their  fears  were,  I  can't  say.  Those,  in 
the  afterpart,  I  think,  would  not  see  the  came 
danger  as  we ;  at  any  rate  they  would  not  be  so 
inoonvenienocNl  as  we  were.    We  could  now 


see  that  we  had  more  than  the  dangers  of  i 
gale  to  contend  with.  It  was  quite  evideat 
our  ship  wss  deeply,  if  not  over  laden.  8be 
was  a  ship  built  for  speed,  of  great  length  far 
her  breadth — belonging  to  a  cla«8  of  ships  dnt 
cannot  be  loaded  with  safety  in  proportioo  to 
her  tonnage,  like  those  of  the  old  style.  Sk 
was,  perhaps,  safe  enough  when'  properly  load- 
ed, with  less  top- hamper,  not  so  heavily  spu- 
red,  and  properly  equipped.  And  besidea,  it 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  on  board  that  ihe 
was  not  prepared  for  a  gale.  It  appeared  as  if 
she  had  been  forced  to  sea  in  a  harry,  tad 
there  was  confusion  above  deck  as  well  u 
below.  Work  was  always  ahead.  The  aailon 
were  continnally  at  work,  and  yet  the  ship  v« 
never  "  snugged,"  as  the  saying  is  ateea.  The 
crew  had  not  got  used  to  the  ship;  aody^aa- 
other  difficolty,  many  were  foreigners,  aad  did 
not  understand  English.  Onoe  I  saw  Mr.  Aa- 
gel,  one  of  the  officers,  directing  a  man  to  da 
something :  the  poor  fellow  was  anxious  to  do  it 
right,  but  every  attempt  was  wrong ;  at  last  I 
discovered  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
that  was  said  to  him.  I  also  noticed  a  want  of 
regularity  and  discipline  in  the  ship.  I  mih 
this  observation  with  no  desire  to  throw  dii- 
credit  on  any  one,  or  insinuate  that  the  lo»  of 
the  ship  wss  in  any  way  attribuuble  to  this; 
but  I  think  it  will  all  tend  to  show  that  there 
was  not  that  sufficient  preparation,  or  that  pro- 
per regard  to  life,  at  the  outset,  and  in  tha 
despatching  of  the  ship,  that  there  ought  to 
have  been ;  yet  I  feel  fully  convinced  as  I  nov 
write  this,  that  had  the  same  gale  overtakea 
us  two  months  after,  on  the  last  week  of  oar 
voyage,  the  London  would  not  have  sueeombed 
to  it  as  she  did.  I  believe  she  was  a  good, 
strong,  well-built  ship ;  but  tbat  is  not  when 
the  fault  rests  ;  it's  in  the  cramming  her  so  foil 
of  goods  that  even  the  space  allotted  to  thi 
passengers  was  encroached  on.  This  interfered 
with  the  working  of  the  ship  when  troubii 
overtook  us. 

(To  bo  MntlBiied.) 


"  Every  species  of  intolerance,"  says  Paley, 
'<  which  enjoins  suppression  and  silence,  and 
every  species  of  persecution  which  enforoei 
such  injunctions,  is  averse  to  the  progreas  of 
truth,  foraamuch  as  it  causes  that  to  be  fixad 
by  one  set  of  men  at  one  time,  which  is  mock 
better  and  with  much  more  probability  of  sao- 
cess  left  to  the  independent  and  progressivf 
inquiries  of  separate  individuals." 

Survey  the  page  of  ecolesiastieal  history; 
mark  the  intervals  of  languor  when  the  right 
of  private  judgment  was  denied — then  was  tba 
church  of  Christ  debilitated  and  pestered  witk 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  errors.  ''  No  maa  eaa 
write  down  truth.  Inquiry  is  to  truth  what 
friction  ia  to  the  diamond*    It  proves  its  hard- 
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MM,  mMs  to  ita  lostre,  and  ezeitea  new  admins 
tlon." 

The  Treagarer  of  Friends'  Associatioo  for  the  Aid 
Riid  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  receWed  the  fol- 
lowing amooots  since  last  report : — 

From  Citj  Contributions $214.50 

Rachel  Haines,  Faltaton,  Md 30.00 

Thos.  Qarrignes 20.00 

Rachel  fiainee,  Fallston,  Md.. 15.00 

S^irah  H.  Shree^e,  Coliimbus,  N.  J 3.00 

BifDiingham  Monthlj  Meeting. 36.00 


(( 


u 


M 


$318  50 
HiHBT  M.  LAXVe,  Treaturery 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
miada.,  llth  mo.  3d,  1866. 


For  Fri^odv*  IntelliKtoeer. 
REYIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  kO. 
VEMTB    MONTH. 

1865.  1866. 


Bain  dnrlng  some  portion  of 
the  24  hoars, 

Rain  all  or  nearlj  all  day,... 

Oloadj,  without  storms, 

Clear,  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term....... 


TCMPBRATUftB,  KAIK,  DBilTHS, 

ac. 

Mean  temperature  of  lOtb 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital, 

Highest  do.  during   month, 

Loweat    do.      do.      do. 

Bain  dnring  the  month, 

Deaths  daring  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  jear 


10  days. 
0    " 
7    " 

14  " 


31 


(( 


1865. 


54.68 

79.00 

39.50     " 

3.05  in. 


deg 


1084 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  1 0th 
month  for  the  past  teveniy'Uven  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  daring  that  entire 
period,  1793 

Lowest    do.        do.       do.       do.    1827 


8  days. 
2  *« 
6      " 


15 

a 

31 

(1 

1866. 

58.35  deg. 
73.50     " 
40.00     " 
4.15  in. 


1428 


54.59  deg. 

64.00    •* 
46.00     « 


OOHPABXBOS   OP   RAIN. 

1865. 
Totals  for  the  first  six  mos. 

of  each  year ....,.* 

Serenth  monlh 

Eighth  month.... 

Xinth  month 

Tenth  month 


ToUls. 


28.94  « 
2.97  «« 
3.75  «* 
7.96  ^* 
3.05  « 


46.67  «» 


1866. 

22.47 
2.52 
2.18 
8.70 
4  16 


(I 

C( 

a 
il 


40.02 


From  the  above  it  will  be  Sien  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  jnst  passed  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  by  about  three 
md  (me  hal/tUffreee,  although  the  difference  in  the 
mOrenui  is  about  nine  de^reM  lees.  The  marine  record 
for  last  month  will  show  such  a  sorrowful  list  of  dis- 
Mters  as  has  probably  never  before  been  seen. 

The  deviistations  by  fire  during  the  past  month  or« 
two  bare  also  been  terrible.     Witness  the  fjHowing 
in  Qoebec :  "  The  number  of  lives  lost  is  now  known 
to  be  six.    The  namber  of  houses  bamed  is  found  to 


be  eren  larger  than  previously  estimated,  and  nam- 
hers  twenty -three  hundred.  Nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand people  are  withont  shelter.  The  skating  ring, 
drill  sheds,  Marine  hospital,  the  Jaequess  Castor 
Hall,  and  the  lower  town  market  are  filled  with 
people.'' 

It  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  iotrodaea 
the  following,  clipped  from  an  exchange  paper. 

"A  thunderbolt  from  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky 
struck  a  church  and  three  dwelling  houses  at  Rising 
Sua,  Indiana,  a  few  days  ago.  It  killed  a  girl  out* 
right,  and  stripped  all  the  clothing  from  a  boy^ 
whom,  strange  to  say,  it  only  stunned.  A  more  re- 
markable  electrical  phenomenon  has  rarely  occur- 
red.'' 

While  the  following  interesting  item  will  possess 
still  more  interest  should  the  prediction  be  verified : 
.  *'  Meteors  expected — On  the  IStb  or  14th  of  Novem- 
ber next,  sajs  Professor  Newton,  of  Yale  College,  a 
prodigious  flight  of  meteors,  the  most  imposing  of 
its  kind,  will  make  its  appearance,  probably  for  the 
last  time  in  this  century.  9^^/  thirteen  of  these 
meteoric  showers  are  recorded  between  the  years 
903  and  1833.  That  of  the  latter  jear  was  a  sub- 
lime spectacle.  Arago  computes  that  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  meteors  were  visi- 
ble above  the  horizon  of  Boston  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  November,  1833.  This  display  was  seen 
all  over  North  America.  A  similar  display  was 
seen  by  Humboldt,  at  Cumana,  South  America  in 
1790."  _  J.  M.  B. 

ITEMS. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  issued  a  proclamation 
that  any  person  held  in  Slavery  in  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico,  shall  be  considered  free  the  moment  he  lands 
in  Spain,  wbateTer  may  be  the  cause  of  his  coming 
thither :  and  shall  also  be  free  whenever,  either  in 
company  with  the  master  or  sent  by  him,  he  enters 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  any  State  whera 
slavery  does  not  exist. 

With  four  weights  of  respectively  one  pound,  three 
pounds,  cine  pounds,  and  tweoty-seven  pounds,  anj 
number  of  pounds  from  one  to  forty  may  be  weighed. 

Until  recently  the  scientific  world  has  held,  from 
the  almost  universal  absence  of  remains  in  the  lower 
strata,  that  man  had  no  existence  on  the  earth  until 
after  the  period  of  the  foisil  mastodon,  which  tho 
caution  of  the  inductive  generalizers  of  our  day  still 
permits  us  to  know  is  by  them  reckoned  at  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago.  Three  or  four  discoveries 
have  of  late  thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  matter.  A 
singular  relic  was  recently  received  at  the  Smith- 
sonian lastictttion.  It  is  a  pie(A  of  matting  wrought 
of  the  bark  of  the  cane  {Arvndinaria  maeroepermum) 
by  the  hand  of  man,  which  was  found  in  a  stratum 
two  feet  below  that  in  which  were  found,  about  tho 
same  spot,  the  fossil  remains  of  an  elephant  of  tho 
remote  period.  The  specimen  was  found  on  Petit 
Anse  Island,  near  Vermillion  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Louisiana,  last  Spring.  This  island,  independently 
of  this  extraordinary  revelation,  is  itself  sufficiently 
wonderful. 

An  Island  of  Salt, — The  extent  of  the  isle  is  abovl 
five  thousand  acres,  covered  with  a  soil  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  deep.  At  this  depth,  in  any  part  of 
the  tract,  may  be  found  a  stratus  of  hard,  pure  rock 
salt,  of  unknown  depth,  and,  practically,  ioexhant- 
tible  quantity.  It  is  this,  within  three  foet  of  which 
it  was  found,  that  preserved  the  matting  referred  to. 
This  salt,  of  which  a  large  mass  is  deposited  in  tb« 
Smithsonian  lastitoUon,  is  almost  chemically  part, 
Very  stroog,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  bard  as  sand- 
stone.   Mnntion  is  bistorioftUj  made  of  its  discoveiy 


i 
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brthe  early  explorers  of  the  Gulf  coa8t,M  Professor,  «perienced  a  like  ^«'"«*^<>n- , '^f*^  .^""^  ^^ 
Baird  informs  me,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  fact,!  made  its  appearance  but  partially  m  Angnrt,bst 

uaira  miuiuiB  u  ,  ^  ^_»__  .^ ^A    gjnce  then  has  come  in  myriads  and  compleied  lU 

work  of  ruin.    In  addition  to  this  disaster,  the  hesTj 
rains  ensuing  prsvented  the  gatherinK  of  the  residat 


the  rebels  made  the  discovery,  and  drew  thence  for 
a  lime  considerable  supplies  of  salt. 

Salt  is,  of  course,  soluble  in  water,  but  as  the  so- 
lution must  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  mass, 
where  the  crystallisation  is  so  perfectly  compact,  as 
in  this  specimen,  and  as  the  depth  of  this  stratum 
has  never  been  measured,  there  is  no  telling  on  what 
foundations,  licked  through  the  ages  by  the  craving 
sea,  may  rest  the  *'  everlasting  "  rocks  of  the  coast. 
y,  Y.  Evening  Post. 

IIanufaoturb  of  Kbit  Goods  in  thb  United 
States. — The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin  remarks : 
This  business  now  employs  in  England  about  80,000 
operatives,  and  produces  over  $20,000,000  of  goods 
per  year.  The  mnnufactura  of  knit  goods  in  the 
United  States,  previous  to  the  late  war,  was  trifling 
in  extent  and  value;  but  the  recent  high  price  of 
gold  and  scarcity  of  imported  goods  stimulated  its 
development,  and  now  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  400  sets  of  machinery  and  40,000  hands  are 
employed  in  this  single  branch  of  industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  is 
believed  to  be  about  $20,000,000  per  year. 

"  The  New  England  States,  with  New  Tork,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  nearly  monopolize  this 
business  ;  New  York  taking  the  lead  with  ber  exten- 
give  mills  at  Coboes.  Philadelphia  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  '  fancy 
hosiery,'  including  hoods,  shawls,  sontags,  scarfs, 
etc.,  ^11  of  which  are  made  of  the  best  American 
wool.  Most  of  the  labor  in  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness is  performed  by  American  women.  In  New 
York,  machine  made  gooda  principally  engage  the 
attention  of  manufacturers — goods  in  which  the 
webbing  is  wholly  made  by  power,  and  the  sewing 
done  by  machines. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still  in  the  United 
States  27,000,000  persons  who  will  use  at  least  three 
pairs  of  Btockiogs  per  annum,  requiring  81,000,000 
pairs  ',  9,000,000  males  who  will  want  one  knit  shirt 
and  one  pair  of  knit  drawers  each  per  year,  making 
9,000,000  of  each  ;  450,000  females  will  wear  under 
Tests  and  drawers  ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  these 
goods  per  ye«r  will  be  about  $13,000,000. 

"  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  branch  of  mann- 
facture  is  in  the  lact  that  it  furnishes  remunerative 
employment  to  women  at  their  own  homes.  In  the 
manufacture  of  all-wool  Shaker  socks,  for  instance, 
the  finishing  of  heels  and  toes  is  all  done  outside 
the  mill^the  labor  of  one  hundred  and  five  women 
on  this  work  being  required  for  each  set  of  machine 


of  the  cotton  spared  from  the  ravages  of  the  worn. 
Prom  these  causes  it  is  confidently  eBtimated  that 
the  amount  of  cotton  produced  will  not  repay  ths 
amount  invested  in  planting  and  caring  for  it. 


I?OR  8  ALB,  at  Offloe  of  Mends'  Intelligeneer,  144  K.  8*^*^  » 


Jounud  of  John  Gomly ^'S 

-  JohnWooUnM 100 

«  Hugh  Judge 100 

DiacipUne  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meettng 75 

Friends'  Miseellany,  U  Tola 8  00 

Coburn'0  Reriew W 

Works  of  Isaac  Paniogton 6  00 

Gonversationn,  Ac,  by  Thos.  SUuj 1  00 

History  of  Dtlaware  Oouoty 300 

Letters  by  Adh  Wilson 7* 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 60 

Law*s  Address  to  the  Clergy *0 

ISTeniogs  with  John  Woolman 60 

The  Children's  Friend 1* 

PriscmaCadwallador W 

Child's  Book  of  Mature — 8  parts  •..••- 8  66 

Kay's  Reader  aod  Definer— a  parts 86 

Winnowed  Wheat ^^^^     ,«^ 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  18CT.    Price  10  ctfc 

History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Dnvovery  <rf  Ameifcito 
the  close  of  the  late  Rebellion,  lor  use  ol  Schools  or  Privifc 
Fiimilles,  (jost  out,)  by  Jos.  C.  Martindale,  M.  V.  Price  SO  cn^or 
$6.40  per  doB,  ^    «  ^  » j- 

Devotional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasnry  of  lua, 
Poetry-CardiS  KngraTed  Forme  of  Marriage  Certiflcatea,  ben. 

Likeness  of  Hm.  Pcnn  in  early  Ufb,  Sled  atgramnp,  b^ 
original  piotnre,  60  ets.,  (4.76  per  dos.  , 

Bubsa-iptlons  received  for  *•  The  Children's  Kncnd." 

ISMiioa  Ounf . 
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BOARDiNO.— Three  Single   Men  can    be   accomodated  ei*^ 
boarding  In  a  Friend's  !kmi:y  at  626  Pine  Street     lUOiy 

HOUSB  PUKNISHUIQ  GOODS.— Including  a  g«i»eralB«»rt«4 
of  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  ami  Willow  Ware.  Ctm 
WrinKers,  Carpet-Sveepers,  Patent  Ash  Sifters,  etc,  fur  salt  bj 

^     '  B.  A.  WiLD«Aii  A  Bao, 

1110  4tp  No.  1011  spring  tf«ni<a&- 

I?STHRR  J.  TKIMBLB, 
li  TEACHER  OF  ELOCUTION,  ^  ^^ 

113  3t  p.  847  Franklin  »tr— t,  Phihdfc 


Scissor  Sh^r^ncrs.  Rxpansion  Brace  Biite,  Clutch  Bi»ee-,^MJ«« 

u»  .u.D  ««...  *.v*-B  .-^ - neither  Suing  or  notching  ot  bilte,)  and  a  genenJ  »«i«J  *^ 

rj  in  operation.     BAoh  set  engaged  oo  the  hand-    Hardware  and  Tools.   'o'Mj^by    .„  Vl'^if  t».- JmA. 
J.A.^  *_--j  .    k;..k  .u«  i,«i.»:«.,  s-  ^««^K-  «o_  1   OM  Mo.  836  (glghiThirl>  Fits)  Maiket  »t^  bttow  Matt. 


lOSBPH  FOULKK'S  FKIKNDS'  ALMANACK  tor  1867.  aw 
J  reiuly  by  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  No*.  17  aod  19  S,  Sixth  -tirt 
Philadelphia.  Sent  by  mail  free  (either  kind;  upon  recriptof  lOca 

TTTANTKD   by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  as  Tesckij 
VV      and  OwTerneas  in  a  faioily.  or  as  eompani^  in  a  »aJ 

*"?<g£  t'^"^"  '''"^"'    ^''^^  ^-  ^^'  ^  Philsdsj^ 

A  PPLB  PARBRS,  PresePTlng  Kettles,   Bread  gk«K  O^ 
A     KnrinklersL  ( for  iroulng.)  l'at«nt  F Jal-lix>n  Uoklen,  anlfc  oi 


020. 


Beamed  goodf,  on  whicb  the  knitting  is  donebj  ma- 
chinery, and  the  Beaming  by  hand,  reqnirea  the 
labor  of  eighty  women  ouiBiue  the  mill." — Country 
OetUUman, 

Thb  Frbbdmbk. — Increflsed  efforts  ore  making  In 
MlBBiBflippi  to  extend  the  bent-fita  of  education  to  the 
freed-p«ople,  aod  strong  appeals  are  made  to  all  libe- 
ral-minded citizens  of  the  State  to  co-operate  with 
the  benevolent  societies  of  the  North  to  this  most  de- 

■arable  end. 

It  is  due  to  the  State  aothorines  to  say,  that  all 
outrages  brought  to  tb-ir  notice  have  received  prompt 
attention,  aod  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  josiice  the  offenders.  The  grain  crop, 
tboQgb  early  in  the  season,  promising  an  abundant 
yield,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  drought, 

proyed  an  almost  total  failure,  and  a  competent  ob-     «» ^.,^    ,r>m«tf»  ^i  m  -ja  &»     Ai»«r«  m  hul 

Serrer  ha.  concluded  th.t  it  will  not  .opport  the  Jf^^i  «;|«^»^,?.VT«2:  ti^"-»^o«  f^^^' 
people  beyond  the  Ist  of  January  next.     The  cotton    ^^  makes  a  i»p«:ialty  of  that  part  oi  the  liatttog  bvsinesa 


Ciopy  through  the  ravages  of  the  army  worm,  has 


/^HBSTKRiriBLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  sitoairt  « 
C    thJcSSwlck.  Road,  thrje  nlla.  from  *>«^?»towl^l^ 

The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  eomatwjj 
thIlSth  oTuth  mo.,  me  and  continue  twf  "tJ -•^kj^^;^*^ 
Vnr  further  particulars  address  Uljcst  W.  BiMWii, 

4766  825t  83OT^pmn«»  pa  In.  Crosswteks  P.O.,  BurUngtoa  Co.,  >♦  J- 

SAMUKL  TOWNSKND  *  SON,  Produce  CommisBion  MtrJjM*. 
No  62  Lteht  Street.  Baltimore,  reapeclfully  •olWt««^ 
ments  of  OraSTPiour.^^eeds  Butter,  K««s.  B^-J;^;;'^  ^l^ 
C^nUy  lu  store  and  for  sal^Cloir^r,  V'"*****^'^^'?,^^!^ 
indoThor^Fl^ld  6e-ds.  A ly  Bone  Dust  and  olhrr  fe^* 
Driwl  Ifrults  bought  and  sold. ^^ , .i  l».ii^ 

WALL  PAPERl     Price  reduced  ^  12i.  18  ««f .»  <**-f^ 
and   Glared   Paper   Hangings   "tS«^-     i»»»  f^ 
Shade,  and  Flxturea,  of  neat  dertgna  and  •ll  «f^   ^y  pri- 
•>«  mndermta     Work  done  in  tbe  country.    Call  at 
are  moderate,    w  ^YjoBVtFtois^s  "  Uii wk  Bqvkbm-  Dod. 
16  afa.  No.  1033  Spring  Garden  St.  below  lllh,  PMa 


428,66,61200. 
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tmtEOnOKB  FBOM  THB  WBITIKOS  OV  JOHN 

BABOLAT. 
(ODMUnnsd  ft«m  page  684.) 

lb  ThomoM  ShiUitos. 
Glapbam,  a(Hh  ol  Sixth  rnontb,  1817. 
Rbspbotbd  Fbibnd,  T.  8.— HaTing  folfilled 
the  object  whieb  indaced  me  to  seod  the  pre- 
ceding  Hdcb,  I  im  iocliBed  to  Bdd  a  few  morCi 
which,  I  am  reidj  to  believe,  I  iboiild  have 
doae  well  to  oomoraiiieate  to  thee  when  last  in 
tby  eompaDj.  I  faintly  lecoUeot,  many  yeaTS 
past,  when  but  very  yoaag,  and  at  school, 
hearing  ihee,  (I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken  as 
to  itB  beiag  thyself,)  in  a  meetiig  for  worship 
at  Wandsworth,  largely  and  powerfally  engaged 
in  testimony.  I  also  remember  my  own  feelings 
at  thai  season,  how  ready  I  was  to  kogh  dice  to 
scorn,  and  lo  despise  tlMe«  Bat  I  have  been 
met  with  like  poor  Saul ;  and  am  now  broughl 
to  such  a  pass  thai  I  cannot  find  satisfaction  or 
even  safety  in  any  thing  short  of  a  warm  and 
nnrescrved  espousal  of  that  oanse,  which  I  but 
lately  made  light  of.  The  sabjeota  to  wbioh 
tho«  wast  concerned  to  call  the  serioos  attention 
of  Friends  at  the  last  Yearhr  Meeting,  have 
been  deeply  felt  by  me;  and  1  may  truly  say, 
that  nearly  as  long  as  I  have  been  privileged  by 
an  acqoaintsnce  with  the  hosnes  and  families  of 
Friendc,  (which,  thoogh  I  was  bom  a  member, 
is  not  long,)  I  have  at  times  ataacst  monmed  at 
the  great  relaxation  from  Ckispel  strictness,  and 
simplicity  of  Ihing,  so  eviaeat  afliongst  ns. 
Barely  I  havetbo«|^taf  wo  wete  lo  east  oal  the 


crowd  of  opinions,  which  have  got  the  first 
place  in  onr  minds,-— opinions  founded  or  cher* 
ished  by  ooBtom,  example  and  education  in  the 
good,  and  bv  vanity,  or  something  worse,  in  the^ 
bad ;  and  if  we  were  coolly  and  calmly  to  listea- 
to  the  silent  dictates  of  best  wisdom,  we  should 
clearly  see  that  the  holy  principle  which  we 
profess  (to  use  the  words  of  John  Woolman)  in- 
evitablv  "  leads  those  who  ikithfally  follow  it 
to  apply  all  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.'^  I 
vcBture  to  say  we  should  then  find  a  greater 
necessity  laid  upon  us  to  exercise  self-denial  in 
what  we  are  apt  to  think  little  matters,  than  is 
now  often  thought  of ;  we  should  have  such  a 
testimony  to  beanr  a^nst  superftuity,  extrava- 
gance, ostentation,  inconsistency  and  the  un- 
rcBBonable  use  of  thcae  things  which  perish 
with  the  using,  as  we  now  profess  to  have 
against  the  moie  flagrantly,  foolish  customs  and 
faahioBS  of  the  worlds  Whatever  some  may 
think  in  regard  to  these  things,  I  feel  assured 
that  he,  who,  in  his  outward  appearance  or  be- 
haviottr,  bean  any  Tcmnant  of  a  testimonj 
against  the  customs  and  ftMhions  of  the  world, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  belies  his 
avowed  sentiments  by  a  departure  from  sim- 
plicity in  the  fumtture  of  his  house,  and  wav  of 
living.  Wilt  thou  excuse  my  saying  a  litUe 
Bftore,  dear  friend,  on  so  important  a  subject  as 
this  has  long  felt  to  me  ?  1  have  been  almost 
ready  to  blush  for  some  at  whose  houses  I  hav^ 
been,  whsre  i»er-gkases  wMi  a  proftunon  of  gilt 
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carving  and  ornatneDt  about  them,  delicately  pa- 
pared  rooms  with  rich  borders,  damask  table- 
cloths curiously  worked  and  figured  extremely 
fine,  ezpensivo  cut  glass,  and  gay  carpets  of 
many  colors,  are  neither  spared  nor  scrupled  at. 
Some,  indeed,  seem  to  be  desirous  of  disguising 
and  etcQsing  their  violation  of  the  simplicity, 
which  their  better  feelings  convince  them  they 
should  practice  by  saying  that  this  or  the  other 
new  or  fashionable  vanity  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  article, — that  this  gay  and  gaudy  trum- 
pery will  wear  and  keep  its  color  better  than  a 
plainer  one, — that  this    precious   bauble   was 
given  them  by  their  relations.     Thus  are  they 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  those*who 
love  consistent  plainness,  and  to  silence  that 
uneasy  inmate,  the  unflattering  witness  which 
is  following  them.   I  have  been  mnch  exercised 
and  troubled  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that 
of  others,  as  to  these  matters ;  and  have  been 
very  desirous  that  we  may  ail  keep  clear  of 
these  departures. 

Thus  thou  seest  I  have  felt  much  freedom  in 
Addressing  thee,  even  like  that  of  an  -  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  aud-  hope  I  shall  never  want  this 
ben  eat  opeuness.  to  wards  such  as  are  examples 
in  conduct  and  conversation ;  for  when  there  is 
a  want  in  this  respect  it  seems  with  me  to  indi> 
oate  a  want  of  that  which  brings  with  it  bold- 
ness and  confidence  towards  all  men,  even  a  fear 
of  One  who  is  greater  than  man.  With  desires 
that,  in  receiving  and  reading  this  com  muni- 
cation  from  one  who  is  so  young  in  years  and 
experience,  thou  mayst  be  encouraged  in  thy 
arduous  labor,  in  which  I  have  felt  much  sym- 
pathy with  thee ;  and  trusting  it  may  be  blessed 
by  the  reward  of  peace  to  thyselfi  and  by  the 
return  of  many  a  backslider  to  the  living  foun- 
tain, 

I  remain  thy  sincere  friend, 

J.  B. 

1817,  Seventh  month  Ath. — In  reading  the 
18th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Kings,  I  have 
at  this  time  been  much  instructed,  and  am  ready 
to  take  the  lesson  to  myself  as  a  warning  or 
special  admonition.  Herein  wa  see  that  it 
availed  nothing  in  respect  to  the  future,  that 
ihe  prophet  had  (though  so  ktely)  been  favored 
with  a  divine  commission,  and  was  hitherto  up- 
right in  the.  faithful  discharge  of  that  arduous 
duty  which  devolved  upon  him  from  his  liord, 
— even  that  of  openly  proclaiming  the  vengeance 
of  the  Almighty  against  the  idolatry  that  bad 
overtaken  the  people, — and  boldly  asserting  the 
destruction  of  the  priests  even  to  their  faeea, 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  king ;  saying  to 
bim  in  reply  to  his  invitation, — **  If  thou  wilt 
give  me  half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with 
thee;  neither  will  I  eat  bread  or  drink  water  in 
this  place '/' — ^yet,  after  all,  he  was  weak  enough 
to  give  up  his  own  clear  convictiops  of  duty,  as 
revealed  in. and  to  himself,  (the  truth  pf  which 


was  indubitably  evinced  and  sealed  by  the  mira- 
cle, which  attended  the  partial  performance  of 
them,)  and  to  prefer  obej^ing  the  old  prophet 
before  compliance  with  ''  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
0  !  how  greatly  have  I  longed  in  a  peculiar  and 
especial  manner  for  myself,  as  I  am  now  sitaated 
and  circumstanced,  that  I  may  steadfastly  adhere 
to   no  other  law  but  the  law  written  on  the 
heart ;  and  closely  to  attend  to  the  secret  dic- 
tates of    best   wisdom  alone.     For    assuredly 
there  is  no  safety,  but  in  implicitly  giving  up  to 
the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which  are  and  ever 
will  be  the  way  to  life.     '<  Be  ye  followers  of 
me,"  says  the  apostle  Paul^  but  he  adds, — 
'*even  as  I  also   am   of  Christ ;''   intimating 
surely  that  the  examples  of  others  in  life  and 
conversation  are  to  be  followed  only  so  far  as 
they  accord  with  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Him  who  said,  ^'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world," 
— ^^  whilst  ye  have  the   li§jht  believe  in    the 
light,"-—''  walk  while  ye  have  the  light."     So 
that  in  looking  back  at  such  acts  of  dedication, 
as  have  been,  according  to  my  belief,  required 
at  my  hands,  and  in  contemplating  the  peace 
which  has  ensued  after  even  the  smallest  sur- 
render, when  the  sacrifice  has  been  offered  out 
of  a  sincere  and  upright  heart ;  I  have  earnestly, 
and  I  may  truly  say  above  every  other  earthly 
consideration,   desired   that   nothing    may    be 
suffered  to  hinder  me — ^to  turn  me  aside  even 
in  trifling,  as  well  as  in  great  matters  and  con- 
cerns, from  carefully,  olosely,  unremittingly  at- 
tending to,  and  abiding  by,  the  oounseb  and 
teachings  of  that  divine   principle,  even    the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  given  to  every  one  for 
his  guide  in  the  way  of  salvation.     I   have 
found  amongst  many  other  acts  and  false  sug- 
gestions   and   temptations,   which   the  enemy 
makes  use  of  to  deter  as  from  giving  up  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
which  is  much  talked  of  and  acted  upon  by 
many  through  their  own  inexperience,  and  the 
deceit  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  namely,  that 
these  leadings,  and  secret  influences,  and  inapi* 
rations  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  work- 
ings of  our  own  mental  or  rational  powers  i  and 
if  they  are  distinguishable,  that  these  persona 
have  not  felt  them  or  known  them.     Now,  in 
answer  to  this,  which  has  been  my  own  delusion, 
I  may  say  that  every  one  who  has  for  a  long 
season  habitually  stifled  by  disohedienoe  this 
divine  monitor,  cannot  expect  to  hear  or  to  on- 
derstaod  so  plainly  its  voice  as  those  do  who 
have  for  a  long  period  listened  to  its  secret 
whbpers,  and  surrendered  themselves  unreserv- 
edly to  its  injunctions ;  these  can  testify  that 
they  follow  no  uncertain  vapor  or  idle  tale ;  but 
that  its  leproefs  are  to  be  plainly  perceived, 
and  its  incUementa  early  to  he  felt;  and  that 
the  peace  they  witness  cannot  be  ioiitated, 
QeitlMr  can  it  be  expressed  to  the  understand* 
ixigs>  or  conceived  by  the  imaginationa  of  such 
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as  have  none  of  this  blessed  ezperteace.  Nor 
let  aay  poor,  teekio^,  sincere  or  serious  minds 
be  disoouraged  that  they  do  notopon  submission 
immediatelj  or  Tery  qniokly  feel  vhat  they 
wait  to  feel,  even  the  arising  of  that  secret,  in- 
floeneing,  actuating,  constraining  and  restraining 
power  or  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Let  them  not  be 
disconraged  if  this  be  their  ease,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed if  even  after  some  connderable  sacrifices 
and  trying  testimonies  of  sincerity,  ihey  find 
not  that  rich  reward  of  peace  which  they  had 
expected.  Let  saeh  remember  it  is  written, — 
**  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
saved  :  now,  where  there  is  a  moment's  endar- 
ing  only,  and  that  previous  to  or  whilst  in  the 
performance  of  what  is  required,  this  cannot  be 
called  ^*  enduring  to  the  end }"  but  O  !  it  is 
that  *<  resistanee  unto  blood"  (as  it  were)  in 
faith  and  faithfulness,  thaf  patient  continuance 
in  well  doing,"  in  defiance  of  difficulties,  dis- 
couragement, darkness,  doubt  and  distress, 
which  will  give  us  the  victory,  and  will  make 
us,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
heirs  of  that  eternity  of  peaoe^  and  rest,  and 
joy,  which  we  know  is  prepared  for  such  as 
overcome. 

1817,  Ninth  month  Qth. — For  more  than  a 
week  past  I  have  been  plunged,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  best  wisdom,  into  such  a  depth  of  dark- 
ness and  discouragement,  Without  any  percep- 
tible glimmer  of  alleviation  or  ray  of  comfort, 
that  my  poor,  tossed,  troubled  soul  seems  on  the 
very  point  of  giving  up  the  contest,  and  losing 
hold  of  its  only  support  and  security.  Whilst 
the  heavens  are  as  brass,  and  the  earth  as  it 
were  iron,  what  is  frail,  helpless  man  to  do  for 
himself  f  It  seems  to  my  view  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  to  do  to  aid  himself,  or  to 
deliver  himself  out  of  his  forlorn  situation,  but 
to  sink  down  into  his  own  nothingness;  and 
there,  as  in  the  dubt,  to  remain  all  the  Lord's 
determined  time,  until  he  shall  seem  meet  to 
appoint  unto  him  *'  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness." 

When  I  took  my  pen  to  write  what  has  thus 
been  written,  I  did  not  expect  to  come  to  the 
preceding  conclusion,  or  that  any  such  reflection 
would  arise  out  of  the  subject.  The  Lord  grant 
that  what  I  have  written  may  be  more  than 
mere  words;  and  that  through  and  over  all 
difficulty  and  distress  £  may  oome  forth  the 
wiser  and  the  better,  and  more  devoted  to  his 
disposal,  and  more  patient  under  his  dispensa- 
tions. 

1817,  Ninth  month  17tA.— I  believe  myself 
called  upon  to  bear  an  open,  unequivocal,  un- 
flinching testimony,  not  only  against  all  pride, 
extravagance,  ostentation  and  excess,  but  also 
in  a  peculiar  manner  against  all  the  secret  in- 
aittuations  and  covered  appearanees,  under 
which  they  are  creeping  in^  and  growing  up 


amongst  us  as  a  Soeiety.  I  have  for  years  be- 
lieved that  the  declension  amongst  Friends 
from  the  true  standard  of  simplicity  is  great ; 
and  I  am  of  the  mind  that  if  they  had  diligent- 
ly hearkened  unto,  and  implicitly  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  best  Wisdom,  they  would  have  been 
led  to  '^  apply  all  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended." 
I  believe  that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such  aa 
humble,  plain,  homely,  simple  manned,  as  that 
neither  in  the  furniture,  food  or  clothing  used, 
any  misapplication  of  the  gifts  of  Divine  provi- 
dence be  admitted  or  encouraged. 

1817,  Ninth  month, — "Day  onto  dHy  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeith  knowl- 
edge;" and  where  is  an  end  to  praising  the 
Lord  for  his  mercy,  which  "  endureth  farever," 
and  which  is  abundantly  shed  abroad  to  the  re- 
joicing of  the  hearts  of  those  that  seek  to  serve 
Him,  and  to  the  great  comfort  of  their  souls  iu 
the  midst  of  much  tribulation.     0  I  that  there 
may  be  more  and  more  reliance,  unshaken,  im- 
movable reliance  on  Him  who  thus  daily  scat- 
ters and  profusely  deals  out  tokens  of  his  lov- 
ing-kindness.    0  !   that  there  may  be  an  in- 
crease of  faith  experienced,  an  increase  of  resig- 
nation proportioned  to  the  nearer  approach  of 
perpexity  and  difficulty  and  embarrassment  on 
every   hand.    And   now   when   the  waves  of 
affliction  run  high,  and  the  floods  seem  irresis- 
tible, may  the  Lord  Almighty,  who  *'  is  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waters,"  in   his  own 
time  lift  up  a  standard  against  them,  saying, 
<^  Thus  far,  but  no  farther."  O  !  surely.  He  who 
remains  as  ever  to  be  the  only  sure  "  confidence 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth," — He  who  can 
overrule  events  for  the  good  of  those  that  sin- 
cerely seek  him,  will  not  overlook  or  despise 
any  of  those  who  desire  to  look  unto,  and 
who  lean  upon  Him  alone  in  all  their  troubles. 
'*  0  !  Lord  God  of  my  fathers,  art  not  thou 
God  in  heaven  1^  and  rulest  thou  not  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  ?  and  in  thy  hand 
is  tliere  not  power  and  might,  so  that  none  is 
able  to  withstand  thee?"     Art  not  thou  my 
God  f  Art  not  thou  my  joy,  my  delight,  my  glory, 
the  crown  of  my  rejoicing  ?     Art  not  thou  He 
that  hath  hitherto  helped  me,  that  hath  brought 
me  out  of  mueh  evil,  that  hath  inclined  my 
heart  to  seek  thee,  and  my  soul  to  love  and  fear 
thee?     Wilt  thou  not  arise  for  my  help  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  of  temptation,  of  darkness,  of 
distress,  from  whatever  cause  these  may  pro- 
ceed, whether  by  thy  permission,  or  by  thy  ap- 
pointment ?    O  !  Lord,  thou  k  newest  perfectly 
what  are  the  causes  of  my  present  disquietude, 
and  how  to  dispose  of  all  things  for  the  best, 
both  as  to  the  present  and  as  to  the  future : 
thou  knowest  how  poor,  and  weak,  and  utterly 
inca))able  I  am  to  help  myself  in  any  exigency 
that  may  arise ;  and  that  without  thee  nothing 
but  confusion^  and  sorrow^  and  deeolation  is 
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likelj  to  be  ID  J  portion ;  0 1  make  me  jet  more 
deeply  and  lastingly  aensible  of  this,  and  that 
*'  I  have  no  might  against  this  great  oompany 
that  Cometh  against  me,  neither  know  I  rightly 
what  to  do/'  I  beseech  thee  renew  daily  and 
hourly  my  fkith,  and  dependence,  and  watchfal- 
ness  unto  prayer,  and  my  love  and  fiar  of  thee. 
01  arm  me  with  thy  gloriouely  impenetrable 
armor,  and  make  me  strong  in  thee  and  in  the 
power  of  thy  might,  that  through  thy  abun- 
dantly sufficient  grace  and  trath  I  may  be  fit 
for  all  occasions  and  trials  to  which  thou  mayst 
see  meet  to  oall  me ;  that  so  my  eye  being  con- 
tinually^ upon  thee  thy  precious  cause' may 
prosper,  and  thy  name  be  exalted  by  me,  in 
me  and  through  me,  both  whilst  my  soul  is  con- 
fined in  this  frail  body,  and  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

(To  b«  oonttnued.) 


*m  I 


When  Otoi  makes  our  cross  a  little  heavier, 
be  means  that  we  shall  come  to  him  for  added 
strength  to  carry  it.  We  must  draw  closer  to 
the  Lord  our  Strength  and  lean  more  simply 
upon  him.  He  has  fulness  without  limits  and 
of  his  fulness  shall  we  receive. 


•«a»i 


MSMOIB  or  REBECOA  B.  THOBfPSON. 
(Oonttaaed  ttoax  pagtt  666.) 

Kill  Obiik,  Tenth  month  23d,  1851. 
Dear  jFHmc/,-* After  a  season  of  almost  (as 
I  feared)  total  banishment  from  the  presence  of 
my  Heavenly  Father,  a  little  speck  of  light 
seemed  at  last  to  arise,  bringing  with  it  the 
evidence  that  I  must  address  an  absent  friend, 
as  way  may  seem  to  open  in  the  light  of  Truth ; 
not  feeling  myself  at  liberty  to  correspond, 
•veu  with  those  I  truly  love,  in  any  other  man- 
ner, except  in  way  of  bosiness;  for  I  have 
plainly  seeiii  that  in  my  own  will  and  time  I 
can  do  no  good  thing,  but  that  the  Lord's  time 
and  iTiB  is  the  alone  right  time  <md  vay;  and  if 
I  move  not  thus,  I  mar  the  work  he  designed  me 
to  perform.  And  as  this  is  my  situation,  it  is, 
I  believe,  the  condition  of  others  of  the  human 
familyi  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  same 
great  Author  for  every  blessing,  and  therefore 
required  to  render  obedience  to  His  dictates, 
made  manifest  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts,  and 
which  they  can  never  correctly  understand 
vntU  there  is  a  willingness,  not  only  to  listen 
to^  but  also  to  comply  therewith.  For  as 
God  is  a  spirit|  they  who  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  such 
.he  seeketh  to  worship  him.  They  that  seek 
me  shall  find  me,  is  one  of  his  declara- 
tions to  the  children  of  men;  and  of  this 
class  he  knows  no  distinction,  but,  of  *'  every 
ikatiotty  kindred,  tongue  and  people,  they  that 
fear  God  and  work  righteousness  are  accepted 
of  him  /'  they  who  fear  to  offend  him,  by  leing 
disobedient  to  his  inspeaking  voice,  which  can- 
not be  heard  in  the  noise  and  con^sion  which 


abound  in  the  world,  or  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
man,  but  in  the  silence  of  all  fiesh.  AH  the 
imaginations  of  the  creature  must  be  laid  low 
in  the  dust  before  Him,  who  says,  ^'  Keep 
silence  before  me,  oh !  ye  isles,  and  let  the  peo- 
ple hear  my  voice,  that  they  may  understand 
my  law,  that  they  may  write  it  in  their  inmost 
parts.''  How  plain,  then,  that  there  must  be 
a  willingness  to  hear,  before  much  knowledge 
is  s;ained  in  divine  things.  '<  The  sluggard 
that  will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold,^  shall 
beg  in  harvest  and  have  nothing ;"  for  if  the 
ground  is  not  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  how  can  we  expect  a  crop  to  be  produced 
and  gathered  into  the  garner  where  it  will  be 
protected  from  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm 
that  rages  around,  scattering  as  to  the  f orewinda 
of  heaven  all  that  is  not  founded  in  the  immuta- 
ble Truth  f  And  as  all  these  testimonies  are  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  given  forth  by 
the  inspiration  of  God^  for  the  instruction  of 
His  finite  dependent  creature  man,  who  is 
incapable  of  himself  to  judge  of  the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  salvation  of  his  immortal 
soul,  he  must  receive  that  knowledge  solely 
from  God,  who  formed  him  in  the  beginning, 
and  consequently  has  all  power  to  do  with  him 
as  may  seem  good  in  his  sight.  And  although 
diis  brings  us  into  the  littleness  of  self,  and 
prostiates  us  at  his  feet  as  humble  suppliants  at 
the  throne  of  Grace,  yet  it  must  be  submitted 
too,  for  it  is  "  by  grace  ye  are  saved  if  ye  are," 
and  not  by  any  merit  of  your  own ;  all  belongs 
to  God.  This,  then,  my  friend,  is  the  fonnda- 
Uon  upon  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  built—* 
the  revealed  will  of  Qod  to  maf>.  For  be 
says,  <'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rook  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it."  Neither  shall  the  com- 
bined reasoning  powers  of  man  overthrow  what 
He  has  established  in  order  more  fully  to  show 
forth  His  marvellous  power,  by  bringing  all 
into  subjection  unto  Him,  whereby  all  glory 
and  honor  is  given  to  His  great  name.  And 
as  this  is  the  principle  and  object  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  beloved  Society,  can  it  be  sustained 
in  any  other  way  than  the  one  alluded  to  7 
And  yet  how  prone  we  are  to  endeavor  to  keep 
it  together  by  doing  things  in  our  own  wisdom 
which  we  should  Lmvc  undone,  and  in  this  way 
often  mar  the  work.  This  I  have  known  from 
a  degree  of  experience,  as  I  feel  that  I  have 
sometimes  missed  it  in  this  way,  even  when  the 
motive  was  good.  Folly  convinced  I  am  that  il 
requires  strict  watchfulness  on  our  parts,  lesl 
we  step  aside  ftom  the  beaten  path.  If  we 
should  even  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  ark,  lei 
us  not  in  our  own  wills  put  forth  a  hand  im 
steady  it,  lest  peradventure  we  retard  the  per^ 
formanoe  of  that  which  would  build  it  up  bj 
simply  allowing  His  will  to  rule  and  reifcn 
within  us.    Feeling,  as  is  ofken  my  portion,  one 
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^  th«  pooreet  and  weakest  of  the  Father's 
took,  and  that  in  me  dwelieth  no  good  thing, 
jet  the  aspirations  of  my  spirit  are  peered  forth 
onto  the  Father  of  spirits  that  he  will  conde- 
scend to  bless  my  feeble  efforts  to  perform  his 
will  even  in  the  littleness ;  knowing,  as  I  do, 
that  if  I  am  not  faithful  in  the  liule,  I  will  not 
be  made  ruler  over  more.    ''He  that  is  not 
faithful  in  the  littloi  shall  never  be  made  ruler 
over  more/'    Let  none  then  despise  the  day  of 
small  things,  as  it  b  by  little  and  little  we  rise 
or  fall ;  rise  in  favor  with  Him,  or  bring  upon 
ourselves  the  divine  displeasure  by  disobedienoe 
to  Hie  command,  as  manifested  in  the  secret  of 
oar  hearts.    No  keener  angainh  of  spirit  have 
I  ever  known  than  for  uofaithfulDCSs,  even  in 
very  little  things.     And  if  this  is  the  state  in 
which  we  are  plaoed  for  the  neglect  of  trivial 
things,  how  much  greater   must  be  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  slight  His  internal 
voice,  which  has  been  wooing  them  to  forRake 
the  evil  of  their  ways  and  come  unto  Him, 
until  His  locks  are  wet  as  with  the  dew  of  the 
night,  and   there  is  a  fearful  looking  for  the 
judgment;  for  he  has  declared  His  spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  men,  but  such  as  they 
S'^w,  such  shall  they  reap  ;  if  they  sow  unto  the 
flesh,  they  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
but  if  to  the  spirit,   life  everlasting.      The 
salutation  of  the  spirit  uoto  thee  through  me,  a 
poor  weak  worm   of  the  dust,  is,  that  thou 
slight  not  the  day  of  small  thingiSy  lest  thou  fall 
little  by  little,  until  thou  oomest  unto  the  state 
which  I  alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of 
this  letter,  even  that  of  total  baoifthment  from 
the  presence  of  thy  Heavenly  Father.    As  I 
have  not  written  this  in  my  own  will ;  on  the 
contrary,   would    gladly  have   been   excused, 
having  been  under  the  necessity  of  neglecting 
many  things  which   seemed  to  press  heavily 
upon  me ;  but  I  felt  that  no  outward  thing9, 
however  rational  and  useful  they  may  be,  must 
ever  interfere  with   the   performance  of  that 
which  my   Heavenly  Father  requires  at  my 
hands,     in  that  love  which  is  not  confined  to 
persons  or  sect^  I  remain,  thy  friend, 

Rebbooa  B.  Thompbow. 
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Many  suppose  Heaven  to  be  a  place  where 
the  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind  will  be  fulfilled;  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  looking  for  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom  to  them  on  earth,  are  indifferent 
whether  they  are  prepared  for  it  by  suitable 
dispositions  or  not.  Thus  one  of  the  Protestant 
Biabops  says  of  Heaven, ''  There  nation  will  no 
more  lift  up  sword  against  nation^  nor  learn  war 
any  more;"  as  if  the  wrathful  spirit  of  man 
would  die  away  with  the  body,  and  a  flame  of 
Divine  love  naturally  rise  in  the  soul  from  its 
ashes* — O.  DiUwjfm. 


OHaiSTIAN  COtJBTBST. 

'^  A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man, 
says  the  poet.  A  gentleman  is  the  highest  style 
of  man,  says  the  lover  of  fashion.  The  true 
Christian  is  the  most  accomplished  gentleman, 
says  the  philosopher.  The  most  refined,  gener* 
ous,  and  noble  sentiments  are  the  fruit  of  Chris- 
tian culture.  The  Oospel  everywhere  incul« 
cates  self  denial,  self  sacrifice,  and  disinterested 
love.  These  qualities  are  the  foundation  of  all 
genuine  politeness.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
biography  of  Abraham,  recorded  in  the  23d 
ohapter  of  Genesis,  which  shows  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  prevailed  under  the  patriarchal 
dispensation.  True  courtesy  is  the  same  in  all 
ages. 
"  One  touch  of  natore  makes  the  whole  world  kin.'' 

One  noble  action  unites  distant  ages,  and 
brings  to  our  hearts  a  touch  of  pathos  over  the 
sleeping  dust  of  a  hundred  generations  of  men. 
A  cordon  of  human  souls  constitutes  the  tele- 
graphic cable  which  conveys  down  the  long 
track  of  the  ages  the  generous  emotions  of  an 
infant  world.  Abraham,  in  a  strange  land,  was 
bereft  of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Bowed  with 
sorrow,  he  came  before  the  assembled  Inhabit- 
ants, and  said,  <^  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  so- 
journer with  you,  give  me  a  possession  of  a 
burying- place  with  yon,  that  I  may  bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight."  The  request  was 
answered  with  matchless  dignity  and  courtesy 
by  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  <*  Thou  art  a  mighty 
prince  among  us ;  in  the  choice  of  our  sepul- 
chres bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us  shall  withhold 
from  thee  bis  sepulchre,  but  that  thou  mayest 
bury  thy  dead."  Abraham  bowed  his  thanks, 
and  communed  with  the  people.  He  asked  not 
a  gift,  but  the  right  of  purchase.  He  indicated 
his  choice  of  the  field  of  Ephron.  The  reply 
of  Ephron  is  one  of  true  nobility  and  generosity. 
'<Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me.  The  field  give  I 
thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  it 
thee.  In  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people 
give  I  it  thee ;  bury  thy  dead."  The  world's  en- 
tire history  does  not  reeord  a  more  princely 
benefaction.  Abraham,  with  like  dignity,  de- 
clines the  gift,  and  offers  the  full  value  of  the 
field.  <<  The  land,"  said  the  emir, "  is  worth  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver ;  what  is  that  betwixt 
me  and  thee  ?  bury  therefore  thy  dead."  This 
was  a  very  large  sum  for  those  days.  The  offer 
exceeds  even  royal  magnificence  in  such  an 
age;  but  Abraham,  with  some  lofty  courtesy 
with  which  the  offer  was  made,  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  silver,  for  there  were  no  coins  in 
those  days,  and  received  public  possession  of 
the  field.  As  there  were  no  written  records  of 
titles  in  that  early  age,  the  bargain  was  ratified 
^<  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth, 
before  all  that  went  into  the  gate  of  his  city." 

What  a  noble  picture  of  true  politeness  is 
here  given  for  the  instruction  pf  the  men  of  all 
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BubsequeDt  ages !  This  delightful  interohange 
of  courtly  sentiments  will  be  read  in  all  tongues 
nud  in  all  the  generations  of  articulate  speaking 
men  down  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
Every  portion  of  the  Bible  has  its  lessons  of 
wisdom  for  the  thoughtful  mind.  The  history 
and  biography  there  recorded  are  often  more 
instructive  than  its  precious  doctrines  and  still 
more  precious  promises.  We  are  apt  some- 
times to  think  that  <*  we  are  the  people,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  us ;"  but  according  to  a 
German  proverb,  *'  Behind  the  mountains  there 
are  people."  Beyond  the  highest  ridges  of  dis- 
tant ages  there  are  proofs  of  vrisdom,  kindness, 
and  love.  What  noble  sentiments  of  patriotism 
warmed  the  breast  of  dying  Israel,  the  founder 
of  a  great  nation,  when  he  remembered  the 
resting-place  of  Isasc  his  father,  and  Abraham 
his  grandfather,  and  charged  his  best  beloved 
son  saying,  *^  Bury  me  with  my  fathers  in  the 
oave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite/' 
Breaking  through  the  barriers  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  sweeping  with  lightning  speed 
over  the  track  of  ages,  the  sympathetic  soul  of 
to-day  hovers  over  the  couch  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  and  listens  to  the  inspired  and 
prophetic  words  of  his  lips  as  he  briefly  por- 
tra}ied  the  character  of  each  of  his  sons.  For 
thirty- five  centuries  snooeeding  generations 
have  consented  to  honor  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  father  of  the  faithful  and  his  illustrious 
posterity.  Over  that  hallowed  cave  in  Hebron 
stands  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  Mohamme- 
dan mosques,  which  no  unbeliever  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  enter,  till,  by  a  liberal  bribe,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  few  years  ago,  gained  ad- 
mission to  its  sacred  precincts. —  WeHem  (7Am- 
tian  Advocate, 
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THB  TWO  VOICES. 

When  Outtenberg,  the  first  printer,  was 
working  in  his  cell  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Ab- 
orsgot,  he  tells  us  that  he  heard  two  voices  ad- 
dress him.  The  one  bade  him  desist ;  told  him 
the  power  his  invention  would  put  in  the  hands 
of  bad  men  to  propagate  their  wickedness ;  told 
him  how  men  would  profane  the  art  he  had  cre- 
ated, and  how  posterity  would  have  cause  to 
curse  the  man  who  gave  it  to  the  world.  So 
impressed  was  Guttenberg  with  what  he  heard, 
that  he  took  a  hammer,  and  broke  to  pieces 
the  types  he  had  so  laboriously  put  together. 
His  work  of  destruction  was  only  stayed  by  an- 
other voice,  sweet  and  musical,  that  fell  on  his 
ear,  telling  him  to  go  on,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
work :  that  all  good  might  be  made  the  cause  of 
evil,  out  that  God  would  bless  the  right  in  the 
end.  So  to  all  of  us  still  come  those  voioes 
that  came  to  Guttenberg ;  the  one  calling  us  to 
work  while  it  is  called  to-day — to  try  to  leave 
this  world  better  than  we  found  it;  and  the 
other  tempting  us  to  give  over  and  take  our 


ease — to  leave  the  plough  in  mid-furrow,  and 
to  rest  on  our  oars  when  we  should  be  pulling 
against  the  stream. —  The  MethoduL 

Prooi  the  British  Vriaod. 
THE  TRUE  8T0RY  OF  DINAH  EVANS* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Dinah 
Evans,  wife  of  Seth  Evans,  himself  a  useful 
local  preacher,  commenced  her  public  labors  in 
Derbyshire.  She  is  described  as  *<  one  of  the 
most  pure-minded  and  holy  women  that  ever 
adorned  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.''  In 
her  childhood  she  was  remarkable  for  her  do- 
cility, conscientiousness,  and  sweet  disposition. 
Her  early  girlhood  was  consecrated  to  religion  ; 
and  when  Wesley's  travels  and  labors  had  rained 
up,  throughout  the  land,  societies  in  the  social 
worship  of  which  women  were  allowed  to  share, 
her  rare  natural  talents  found  an  appropriate 
sphere  of  usefulness  which  no  other  denomina- 
tion except  Quakerism  then  afforded.  She 
preached  in  cottages  and  sometimes  in  the  open 
air.  Her  appearance,  her  womanly  delicacy, 
and  her  affecting  eloquence,  subdued  the  rudest 
multitudes  into  reverence  and  tenderness  toward 
her;  and  she  asoisted  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in 
many  benighted  districts.  She  was  a  constant 
visitor  to  the  abodes  of  the  poor  and  wretched, 
to  prisons  and  almhouses ;  she  penetrated  into 
the  dens  of  drime  and  infamy,  the  charm  of  her 
benign  presence  and  speech  securing  her  not 
only  protection,  but  welcome  among  the  most 
brutal  men.  She  even  followed  the  penitent 
murderess  to  the  gallows,  ministering  the  word 
of  life  to  her  till  the  last  moment  among  the 
pitiless  and  jeering  throng.  Elizabeth  Fry,  the 
Quaker  philanthropist,  oould  not  fail  to  sympa* 
thize  with  such  a  woman;  she  became  her 
friend  and  counsellor,  and  encouraged  her  in 
her  beneficent  work.  Dinah  Evans  represented, 
in  her  gentle  but  ardent  nature,  the  best  traits 
of  both  Quakerism  and  Methodism. 

Seth  Evans,  then  a  class- leader,  heard  her  at 
Ashbourne,  and  has  left  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
occasion :— '*  The  members  of  my  class  invited 
me  to  go  to  Ashbourne  with  them  to  hear  a 
pious  and  devoted  female,  from  Nottingham, 
preach.  Truly,  it  may  be  said  of  her,  she  is  a 
burning  and  shining  light  She  preached,  with 
great  power  and  unction  from  above,  to  a 
crowded  congregation.  Her  doctrine  is  sound 
and  simple.  Simplicity,  love,  and  sweetness, 
are  blended  in  her.  Her  whole  heart  is  in  the 
work.  She  is  made  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version of  many  sinners.  The  morning  of  the 
resurrection  will  reveal  more  than  we  know  of 
her  usefulness.'^ 

She  became  his  wife  and  his  assistant  in  hum- 
ble efforts  for  the  religious  improvement  of  tUe 
rustic  inhabitants  of  Koyston  and  its  neighbor- 
ing villages.    A  great  religious  interest  soon 
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eosoed  in  that  town,  where  there  were  hat  few 
Methodists,  and  in  Soelston,  where  there  were 
none,  fiuodreds  flocked  to  hear  the  G-ospel 
from  her  lips,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  hams,  for 
the  cottages  conld  not  accommodate  the  crowds. 
Glasses  and  prayer-meetings  were  estahlished  in 
many  honses,  the  village  ale- houses  were  de- 
serted, and  a  visihle  change  came  over  the  whole 
region.  Her  example  of  interest  for  the  poor 
ezoited  the  charity  of  her  neighbors,  and  the 
affiioted  found  sympathy  and  relief,  saoh  as  they 
never  before  received. 

Seth  and  Dinah  Evans  founded  Methodism 
in  Edlaston,  which,  before  his  death,  was  adorned 
with  a  substantial  Wesleyan  chapel.     They  re- 
moved from  Royston  to  Derby.     It  is  said  that 
old  men,  who  were  then  little  children,  still  re- 
eall  the  sorrowful  day  of  their  departure  from 
the  village,  for  it  was  mourned  as  a  day  of  be- 
reavement not  only  to  the  poor,  but  to  all  its 
families.     They  founded  Methodism  in  Derby  I 
by  forming  a  class.  They  preached  out  of  doors 
in    all   the  adjacent  villages.     At  Millhonse, 
about  thirteen  miles  from  Derby,  Seth  Evans 
organized  a  society  of  four  members,  which  soon  I 
increased   to   between   twenty  and  thirty,  and 
afforded  two  preachers  to  the  Conference,  one 
of  whom  became  a  missionary  to  the  West 
Indies.     His  wife  also  began  a  class  of  three  or  j 
four  females,  and  in  a  short  time  she  had  three 
such  weekly  meetings  under  her  care.     They 
frequently  walked  fifteen  miles  on  Sunday  to 
preach   iu    negleoted   hamlets.     ''  Never,"    he 
wrote  years  after  her  death,  '*  did  I  hear  my  i 
wife  complain.     On  the  contrary,  she  always ' 
held  up  my  hands,  and  urged  me  to  take  up  my 
cross,  and  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing.  A  few 
years  after  our  arrival  at  Millhonse,  a  great  re- 
vival broke  out  in  Wirksworth,  and  also  at  our 
factory.     There  was  a  most  powerful  shaking 
among  the  hardest  and  worst  of  sinners.  These 
were  indeed  happy  days.     There  are  a  few  lef^ 
who  witnessed  those  happy  scenes;    but  the 
greater  part  of  the  converts  have  gone  to  their 
rest." 

Dinah  Evans  died  at  Wirksworth,  of  a  linger- 
ing disease,  during  which  it  is  said  that  ser- 
mons were  heard,  from  her  deathbed,  more 
'' eloquent  than  ever  fell  from  her  lips  on  Roy- 
ston Green.''  She  passed  away  with  the  meek 
unutterable  peace  which  had  given  so  much 
dignity  and  grace  to  her  life.  Her  husband 
could  not  but  suffer  deeply  from  the  loss  of  such 
a  wife.  It  shattered  his  health ;  his  faculties 
began  to  fail ;  he  could  seldom  allude  to  her 
without  tears.  Unable  to  preach  any  more,  he 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  dying :  and  at  last,  with  un- 
faltering hope,  departed  to  rejoin  her  in  heaven. 
So  exemplary  and  beautiful  with  holiness  had 
been  their  united  lives,  that  one  who  knew  them 
well,  but  oared  not  for  his  own  soul,  said  be 


<<  did  not  believe  that  our  first  parents  in  Edea 
were  more  pure  than  they." 


I  1 


We  believe  that  it  is  not  what  a  man  may 
profess,  or  pretend  to  be,  that  should  establish 
his  claim  to  the  Christian  name,  bi^t  what  he  is 
seen  and  known  to  be,  in  all  those  relations 
and  intercourses  which  try  and  prove  "  what 
spirit  he  is  of.'' 

SELF-CONQUEST. 

The  wisest  of  men.  King  Solomon,  says, 
"  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water.''  In  some  countries  where  the  shore 
is  low,  as  in  Holland,  they  raise  immense 
mounds,  or  dykes  of  earth,  to  keep  out  the 
waves  of  ocean.  If  there  should  be  the  small- 
est breach  in  the  dyke,  the  water  begins  to 
press  from  all  parts  towards  the  opening;  and 
if  not  immediately  stopped,  the  sea  overcomes 
all  resistance,  and  sweeps  away  the  harriers, 
burying  cities  and  villager  beneath  the  flood,  and 
spreading  misery  and  ruin  all  around.  ^'  There- 
fore," speaks  Solomon  again,  '^  leave  off  conten- 
tion before  it  be  meddled  with," — rather,  before 
it  be  <^  mingled  together;"  that  is,  before  your 
spirits  be  joined  in  conflict,  before  you  deal  out 
hard  words  against  one  another. 

**  Greater,"  says  Solomon,  <*  is  he  that  ruleth 
his  own  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  Cour- 
age and  skill  are  only  needed  in  the  one  case : 
bat  what  efforts,  and  above  all,  what  strength 
from  Grod,  to  aecompUsh  the  other  I  Such  con- 
quests, however,  may  and  have  been  made,  and 
that  even  by  the  young.  As  an  illustration,  let 
me  mention  how  a  little  girl  acted  under  circum- 
stances of  provocation,  and  the  victory  which 
she  gained  over  herself. 

Two  little  sisters — Frances  about  seven,  and 
Augusta  about  five  years  old — were  as  happy 
as  little  girls  could  be,  loving  their  parents  and 
each  other  dearly.  Sometimes,  however,  as  it 
happens  with  the  best  friends,  little  differences 
would  arise.  On  one  of  those  occasions, 
Frances,  perceiving  how  matters  were  tending, 
with  a  thoughtfulness,  descision,  and  self  com- 
mand surprising  in  so  young  a  child,  said,  ^^  I 
am  getting  angry ;  I  had  better  go  out  of  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes."  She  acted  immedi- 
ately upon  her  resolution,  and  left  the  room 
for  a  short  time.  When  she  returned  the  storm 
was  hushed,  and  they  went  to  their  play  as 
happy  as  ever. 

This  is  no  imaginary  story,  but  a  fact,  and 
occurred  just  as  it  is  related ;  and  it  teaches  our 
young  friends,  nay^  all  of  us,  a  most  useful 
lesson. 

Were  all  children  to  act  like  the  little  girl  I 
have  mentioned,  how  many  sad  scenes  would  be 
avoided^  and  what  happiness  would  spring  up 
in  youthful  hearts  from  self-con  quest.  There 
is  this  to  encourage  as,  that  just  as  bad  habits 
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gfow  io  Bireogth,  the  more  thej  are  yielded  to, 
BO  each  time  temper  18  overoome,  will  strength 
be  gained  for  future  conflict.  Only  remember, 
no  effort  of  your  own  can  aooompliflh  it  without 
the  aid  of  God's  Hot^  Spirit.     That  aid  will  be 

?iven  if  you  earnestly  and  devoutedly  seek  it. 
f  parents,  though  sinful,  know  how  to  give 
good  things  unto  their  children,  **  Juno  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him?" 
'■^  Christian  Recorder. 


FKIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  17,  1866. 


Varbiid,  on  Fifth-day,  the  25th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  rtligrious  Society  of  Friends,  John 
Sillies  Bahoroft,  a  member  of  Green  St.  Month Ij 
Meeting,  PhiladelphiA,  to  £liz4Bbth  H.  Riohabosom, 
of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. 

,  on  the  25th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  nnder  the 

care  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  article  of  Discipline,  Howard  R.  Dbacom 
to  Ajhiia  0.,  daughter  of  Jos.  Tomiinson. 


DiiD,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Ltdia, 
wife  of  John  Worth,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age  ;  an 
Elder  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

^— s  on  the  6th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  at  Darby, 
Pa.,  Famnt,  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susan 
L.  Banting. 

,  on  the  Ttfa'of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Abigail  Dickinson,  in  her  8Sd  year. 

,  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  Na- 

TBANiiL  Branin,  of  Frankford,  Pa.,  in  bis  76th  year; 
R  member  of  Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  month,  1866,  Hopi  L. 

MooRB,  wife  of  Cyrus  Moore,  io  the  38th  year  of  her 
age ;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  at  her 

residence  near  Phoenix^ ille.  Pa.,  Anna  T.  Robinson, 
in  the  88th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Radnor 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  20th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Hbnbt  W. 

WoRTHiHCiTON,  in  the  51st  year  of  bis  age. 

'-^—1  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  Tenth  month, 
1866,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  West  Marl- 
borough Townstiip,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness  of  typhoid  fever,  Jobl,  youngest 
son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  SIcelton  ,*  a  member  of 
Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Truly  "Death  hath 
]|0  season  for  its  own."  SarroRuded  by  all  the 
blessings  of  life,  with  the  bright  prospects  and  ac- 
tivity of  early  and  noble  manhood,  he  has  been  sud- 
denly called  away  from  an  endeared  family,  leaving 
them  the  full  assurance  that  with  him  "  all  would 
be  well.''  The  silence  which  covered  the  large  as- 
sembly of  sympathising  friends,  gathered  to  witness 
the  interment,  bore  evidence  thRt  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  was  truly  felt 


NOTIOI. 


■  ^m  * 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  on  Fourth-day  evening,  21st 
of  Eleventh  month,  at  7}  o'clock,  at  Green  Street 
Meeting- House.  All  interested  in  this  important 
oonesra  ars  invited  to  attend. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  of  Swnitb- 
more  College  will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-honi«, 
in  the  City  of  PhUadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Edward  Pabbisb,  )  Qu^Vf 
Edith  W.  Atlbb,  ) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  BALTIMORE 

TEARLT  MEETING. 

At  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  beld  in 
Baltimore,  for  the  Western  shore  of  Maryland, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  by  adjonmments,  from  the  29th  of  the 
10th  Months  to  the  Ist  of  the  11th  Month,  in- 
clnsive,  1866. 

By  written  Reports  now  received  from  onr 
several  Quarterly  Meetings,  it  appears  that  the 
following  named  Friends  have  been  appointed 
Representatives  to  this  Meeting.  [Sixty-one  in 
nam  her,  present  fifty-one.] 

Minutes  for  the  followiog  named  Friends,  who 
are  acceptably  in  fttteodsnoe  with  us  from  with- 
in the  limits  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  w^re  re- 
ceived from  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
and  read,  viz : 

Oeorge  Tmman,  a  Minister,  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

Catharine  H.  Truman,  his  wife,  an  Blder, 
from  the  same  meeting. 

John  Hunt,  a  Minister,  from  Burlington 
Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

Ann  P.  Jackson,  a  Minister,  from  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Ann  A.  Townsend,  a  Minister,  from  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

Iirael  Drake,  a  Minister,  from  Rensalaerville 
Monthly  Meeting,  State  of  New  York. 

The  following  Minutes  were  subsequently 
reoeived,  vis: 

For  John  Owen,  a  member,  from  Woodbury 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Phebe  W.  Fonlke,  a  member,  and  companion 
of  Ann  A.  Townsend,  from  Gwynedd  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pennsylvania. 

Warrington  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that 
it  has  discontinued  its  Mid-week  Meetings,  on 
the  weeks  of  the  Monthly,  Quarterly,  and 
Yearly  Meetings :  that  its  Preparative  Meetings 
will  be  held  on  the  Mid-week  Meeting  days  fol- 
lowing the  Ist  Second  day  in  each  month,  and 
that  its  select  Preparative  Meetings  will  be  held 
at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  days  in  the  2d,  5th,  8th  and  11th 
Months. 

Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that 
the  time  of  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting  has 
been  changed  fVom  the  6th  day  following  the 
Sd  Second-day,  in  2d,  5th,  8th  and  11th  Months, 
to  the  6th  day  following  the  4.th  Second-day  in 
the  same  months,  at  li  o'clock. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  day 
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preoediDg  the  Quarterly  Meetings  at  2  o'clock, 

Acceptable  Epietlee  from  o«r  brethreo  of 
Pbiladelphia,  New  York,  Oeotosee,  Ohio  and 
lodiaiia  were  received,  and  the  first  three  were 
now  read,  and  their  interesting  and  instrootive 
contents  were  truly  cordial  to  us. 

The  following  named  Friends  were  appointed 
to  prepare  Essays  of  Epistles  to  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings,  with  which  we  correspond, 
and  produce  them  to  a  future  sittii^.  .  .  . 
Also  to  endeavor  to  embody  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  Meeting,  in  a  suitable  minute, 
and  produce  it  to  a  future  sitting,  to  be  inserted 
in  oar  extracts,  for  the  benefit  of  our  absent 
members. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Indian  Ooncern  was  received, 
which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  and  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  approved.  The  Com- 
mittee was  continued,  and  encouraged  to  em- 
brace every  right  opening  that  may  present,  to 
be  useful  to  these  interesting  and  greatly 
wronged  people,  via : 

Xh  Baltimore  Ytarty  Meeting  : 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Indian  Con* 
cern  report,  that  they  have  oootinaed,  through 
the  past  year,  ae  heretofore,  to  give  unremitted 
atteution  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  Re- 
servations, as  these  have  been  made  known  to 
us. 

In  the  Eleventh  Month  last,  the  Committee 
was  informed  by  Nathaniel  T.  Strong,  one  of 
the  Indian  Council,  that,  in  consequenee  of  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wage^,  labor,  books,  Ac., 
the  appropriation  from  the  State  of  New  York 
would  not  allow  of  the  Schools  on  the  Reserva- 
tions  being  continued  open  longer  than  twelve 
weeks  for  the  winter  term,  which  he  regarded 
as  entirely  too  short  for  the  Indian  children. 
Th«  Seneca  Ti^asury,  he  said,  was  drained,  by 
the  extraordinary  appropriations  which  the 
Council  had  been  compelled  to  make,  during 
the  year,  to  repair  the  damages  from  the 
freshets,  &c. ;  so  that  the  needed  help  could  not 
be  obtained  from  that  source  ;  and  he  suggested 
the  propriety  ef  the  Committee  furnishing  the 
means  to  prolong  the  terms  of  the  Schools  for 
the  winter  session,  one  montb  each,  which 
would  make  the  term  sixteen  weeks  instead  of 
twelve. 

The  Committee,  accordingly,  sent  funds  for 
the  purpose  proposed,  and,  on  last  New  Year's 
day.  President  Silverheels  gave  notice  to  the 
Teachers  of  those  Schools,  that  through  the 
benevolence  of  the  Friends  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting,  their  Schools  would  be  extended  four 
weeks  longer  than  had  previously  been  con- 
cluded  upon.      The    acknowledgment  of  the 


they  called  ^  this  timely,  great,  and  truly  gen- 
eral benevolence,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Catti^ 
rangns  and  Alleghany  Reservations.'' 

Asher  Wright,  the  Missionary  on  the  Catta* 
raugus  Reservation,  says,  in  a  letter,  '^I  think 
your  gift  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the 
schools  has  accomplished  great  good.  Silver- 
heels  and  Strong  gave  public  notice  that  yo« 
had  fbmished  the  means  of  adding  a  month  to 
all  the  schoob  in  both  Reservations,  fourteen  in 
number." 

In  the  Third  month  last,  we  received  a  fouch- 
ing  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Orphan  Indian  Chil- 
dren in  the  Thomas  Asylum.  They  said,  '<  The 
bread  bill  of  one  hundred  dollars,  for  the 
Asylum,  is  due,  snd  sent  in  for  pavment. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  Treasury,  and  none 
expected  for  a  month,"  and  the  Committee  was 
solicited  to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  their  time 
of  need.  The  Committee,  thereupon,  made 
them  a  remittanee  of  two  hundred  dollars  from 
the  Indian  Fund,  the  receipt  of  which  was 
greatfully  acknowledged. 

In  the  Fifth  month  last,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  Committee,  from  H.  B.  Whipple,  Bish- 
op of  Minnesota,  who  has  been  long  and 
arduously  laboring  for  the  protection  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Western  Indians,  in  relation  to  a  bill 
that  had  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  then  before  the  Committee  of  Indian. 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  bill  he  said,  <*  While  it  is  not  all  \ith>uld 
be,  it  is  the  onhf  bill  that  has  ever  looked  to  the 
protection  of  the  Indians,"  and  he  asked  the 
aid  of  Friends,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  its 
passage. 

On  procuring  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  finding 
its  general  provisions  were  such  as  we  could 
approve,  the  Committee  appointed  a  delegation 
to  proceed  to  Washington  and  give  attention  to 
the  subject.  This  delegation  had  an  interest- 
ing interview  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afiairs,  and  found  the  bill  met  the  approbation 
of  the  Indian  Department.  Also,  with  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  House,  and  with  several  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  there 
wes  reason  to  believe  the  bill  would  pass,  if  is 
could  be  brought  before  that  body,  which,  how- 
ever, was  never  done. 

One  of  our  Committee,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, while  on  a  mission  of  love  as  companion  to 
a  ministering  Friend  to  the  meetings  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Canada,  embraced  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  of  making  a  visit  to 
these  ititeresting  objects  of  our  care  and  con- 
cern on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  and  was 
informed  that  there  was  more  order  and  har- 
mony among  the  Indians  at  present  than  at 
some  previous  periods;  that  their  crops  this 
season  were  good,  and  that  the  Indians  were 


Seneca  Government  was  returned,  for  what  1  generally  in  a  prosperous  condition.      Much 
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gratification  was  fek  at  witDeesing  the  neatneM 
and  order  which  prevailed  in  every  department 
of  the  Asylum  for  Orphan  Indian  Children ,  to 
which  we  have  Jong  heen  rendering  oar  aid. 

The  Committee  are  gratified  at  the  evidences 
that  have  been  afibrded  on  different  oooasions, 
that  the  little  misanderfttanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Indiana  which,  for  a  brief  period,  prodnoed 
a  seeming  coolness  towards  Friends,  has  been 
entirely  removed,  and  that  we  now  possess  iheir 
confide  nee,  respect  and  affection,  as  much 
probably  as  at  any  former  time. 

Our  sympathies  have  been  deeply  awakened 
during  the  past  year,  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  great  injustice, 
hardship  and  cruelty,  but  no  way  has  been  fieen 
by  which  we  could  be  serviceable  to  them. 
Our  aspirations  have  been  raised,  that  Israel's 
nnslumbering  Shepherd,  who  is  Ood  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  has  regard  to  every  nation  and 
every  people,  may  have  them  in  continual  re- 
membrance, and  surround  them  by  the  protect- 
ing arm  of  His  power. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee, 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Secretary* 

Baltimorb,  Tenth  mo.  27,  1866. 

[Benjamin  Halluwell  was  appointed  Clerk 
and  Levi  H.  Brown  Assistant.] 

The  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  for  the  past  year  were  read, 
and  (he  proceedings  of  that  meeting  approved 
and  sanctioned,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
bring  forward  to  a  future  sitting  the  names  of 
suitablo  Friends  to  constitute  a  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  named  Friends  were  appointed 
to  examine  and  settle  the  Treasurer's  account, 
propose  a  sum  to  be  raised  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  bring  for« 
ward  the  name  of  a  suitable  Friend  to  serve  as 
Treasurer  of  this  meeting 

Third' day, — The  meeting  entered  upon  the 
oonsideittion  of  the  state  of  Society,  as  ^  pre- 
sented by  the  Answers  to  the  Queries  from  our 
Subordinate  Meetings,  and  proceeded  therein 
with  the  Answers  thereto,  under  a  covering  of 
precious  solemnity,  during  which  much  salutary 
counsel  was  handed  forth. 

(T6  bt  oouthmedO 
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Foolish  would  that  man  be  who  sowed  tares, 
and  expected  to  reap  wheat;  yet  not  more 
foolish  than  the  conduct  of  those  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  wickedness  and  folly,  and  think,  by  and 
by,  when  the  harvest  comes,  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
holiness  and  love.  **  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap ;  for  he  that  soweth  to 
his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but 
he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting.'' 


V»  tta»  OhUdND. 

WINGS. 

BTWOaTBIHOTOa  HOOKKR. 

Birds  walk  upon  two  legs  as  we  do ;  bnt  in- 
stead of  such  hands  as  we  have,  they  have 
handa  made  on  purpose  to  lift  them  up  io  the 
air.  The  bones  in  a  bird's  wing  are  very 
much  like  the  bones  in  our  arms  and  hands, 
bnt  they  make  a  framework  for  the  feathers  of 
the  wing  to  spread  out  from.  The  bones  that 
go  out  almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  wing  are 
like  the  bones  of  our  fingers,  only  they  are 
much  longer. 

A  bird's  wing,  when  it  ia  stretched  oat,  is  a 
very  large  thing.  It  needs  to  be  large  to  do 
its  work  well.  A  bird  could  not  fly  with 
small  wings.  You  know  that  by  trying  very 
hard,  you  jump  up  into  the  air  a  very  little  way. 
But  the  bird  goes  up  very  easily  as  high  as  it 
pleases  and  does  not  seem  to  be  tired.  This  is 
because  its  wings  spread  out  so  broadly. 

The  reason  that  birds  need  such  large  wings 
is  this.  As  the  bird  rwes  by  pressing  upoa 
the  air,  it  must  press  on  a  great  deal  of  air  to 
do  this.  If  it  presses  upon  only  a  little  air  it 
could  not  rise  at  all,  because  the  air  gets  out  of 
the  way  so  easily  when  it  is  pressed '  npon. 
Swimming  is  flying  in  the  water,  and  as  water 
does  not  get  out  of  the  way  when  pressed  as 
easily  as  air  does,  tha  tail  and  fins  with  which 
fishes  swim  do  not  need  to  be  as  large  as  the 
wings  of  birds.  For  the  same  reason,  hands  and 
feet  answer  very  well  for  us  to  swim  with, 
though  we  cannot  fly  with  them. 

The  condor  is  a  very  large  bird.  To  lift  such 
a  heavy  body  as  he  has  up  into  the  air,  must 
require  very  large  wings.  Now  to  work  such 
broad  wings  the  bird  has  very  stout  mosclej. 
Yott  know  how  the  breast  of  a  bird  stands  out. 
This  is  because  the  muscles  with  which  ii 
works  its  wings  are  there.  You  can  see  this  is 
the  reason  when  a  bird  is  cooked..  The  meat, 
you  know,  is  very  thick  on  the  breast  bone — 
thicker  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  If 
we  had  as  large  muscles  on  our  breast  bones  we 
should  look  very  strangely.  But  we  do  not  need 
such  large  muscles  to  work  our  arms  as  birds  do 
to  work  their  wings. 

A  man  oould  not  fly  if  he  had  wings  fixed  on 
his  arms.  It  has  been  tried.  I  knew  a  man 
once  to  make  something  like  wings  for  himself. 
After  he  had  made  them  he  went  up  on  to  the 
roof  of  a  sbed  to  try  them.  He  jumped  off  and 
flapped  his  wings,  but  down  he  came  about  as 
soon  as  if  he  had  no  wings,  and  he  was  so  much 
bruised  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  try  the  ex- 
periment again.  Now  why  oould  he  not  fly  ? 
It  was  not  for  want  of  wings.  There  the  wings 
were,  and  he  had  made  them  right,  for  he  had 
shaped  them  like  the  wings  of  birds.  They 
were  large  enough  and  light  enough ;  the 
diffioultj  was  that  the  muscles  of  his  arms  were 
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not  stroDg  eDongh  to  work  them  well.  They  were 
arm  musolee  and  not  wing  muscles.  A  man  can- 
noi  be  like  a  bird  merely  bj  having  wings.  He 
most  have  a  bird's  flying  musoles,  or  he  cannot  fly. 

Different  birds  have  wings  of  different  sizes. 
Those  that  fly  very  far  and  swiftly  have  the 
largest  wings.  The  wings  of  a  hen  are  not 
large  enough  to  carry  her  far  up  into  the  air. 
The  most  that  she  can  do  is  to  fly  over  a  very 
high  fence ;  and  if  her  wings  are  partly  cut  off, 
or  cropped,  as  it  is  called,  she  cannot  even  do 
that.  There  are  some  birds  that  do  not  use 
their  wings.  The  ostrich  is  a  great  runner. 
Se  cannot  fly^  but  his  wings  help  him  some  in 
running. 

In  what  way  the  wings  act  in  raising  birds 
and  carrying  tbem  along,  I  will  explain  when  I 
oome  to  toll  yoa  about  the  air. 

How  beautiful  are  the  motions  of  many  of  the 
birds  as  they  fly  in  the  air  I  How  gracefully 
and  easily  their  wings  work  !  See  a  bird  as  it 
goes  up  and  up,  and  then  look  at  it  as  it  makes 
a  turn  and  comes  down  so  swiftly  on  its 
atretohed  out  wings^  taking  a  beautiful  sweep 
off  at  a  distance ;  and  then  up  it  goes  again  to 
oome  down,  in  the  same  way  that  boys  do  when 
they  travel  up  a  long  hill  to  slide  down  so 
swiftly  on  their  sleds.  The  swallow,  as  he  has 
this  fine  sport,  is,  at  the  same  time,  getting  his 
living.  As  he  skims  along  close  to  the  ground 
or  the  water,  qAick  as  thought,  he  catches  any 
unlucky  fly  that  happens  to  be  in  his  a  ay. 

Especially  beautiful  are  the  motions  of  the 
humming  bird.  Louk  at  him  as  he  stops  before 
some  flower,  fluttering  on  his  wings,  or  as  he 
darts  with  them  from  one  flower  to  another. 
The  muscles  of  his  wings  are  very  nimble 
workmen.  Our  muscles  can  make  no  motions 
as  quick  as  these  make. 

^  Did  you  ever  examine  a  feather  from  a  bird's 
wing  to  see  what  a  curiously  made  thing  it  is  7 
The  quill  part  of  it  is  very  strong^  but,  at  the 
same  time,  light.  The  plume  or  feather  part  is 
quite  strong  also.  It  is  made  up  of  a  great  many 
very  thin  and  delicate  flat  leaves,  as  we  may  call 
them)  which  are  locked  together  curiously  by 
fine  teeth  on  their  edges.  If  you  separate 
them,  they  soon  come  tosrether  again,  and  are 
looked  as  fast  as  ever.  You  can  see  the  teeth 
by  which  they  hold  on  to  each  other  very  well 
with  a  common  microscope. 

No  wonder  that  the  bat  can  fly  so  swiftly,  with 
such  broad  and  light  wings  as  he  has.  Did  you 
ever  observe  how  a  bat's  wing  is  made  7  It  is 
a  very  curious  and  really  beautiful  thing.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  fine,  thin  skin,  on  a  framework 
of  long  slender  bones.  These  are  to  it  what 
sticks  of  whalebone  are  to  an  umbrella;  and  the 
wings  can  be  folded  up  somewhat  as  an  um- 
brella is.  This  is  done  whenever  the  bat  is  not 
flying.  When  it  is  on  the  ground  it  is  very 
awkward  in  its  movements. 


start  to  fly,  and  so  it  pushes  itself  along  with 
its  hind  feet,  at  the  same  time  pulling  by  the 
hooks  in  its  wings,  which  it  puts  forward,  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  hooking  them  into  the 
ground.  It  never  likes  to  get  upon  the  ground, 
and  takes  its  rest  always  by  hanging  itself  up 
by  the  two  hooks  in  its  wings. 

Nothing  b  more  delicate  than  the  wings  of 
insects.  They  are  like  gauze ;  but  they  have 
a  framework  that  makes  them  quite  firm,  just 
as  leaves  are  firm  from  the  ribs  that  are  in 
them.  You  must  examine  the  wings  to  see 
their  beauty.  Even  the  wing  of  a  common  fly 
is  very  beautifal,  so  delicate  is  its  structure. 

The  wing  of  the  Katydid,  as  it  is  called,  is 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  delicate.  Its  color  is  a 
light  green.  There  is  a  rather  thick,  three- 
cornered  ridge  at  that  part  of  the  wing  which 
joins  the  body,  and  a  similar  ridge  on  the 
wing  of  the  other  side.  In  the  space  within 
this  ridge  there  is  a  thin  but  strong  membrane 
or  skin,  so  that  it  makes  a  kind  of  drumhead. 
It  is  the  rubbing  together  of  these  two  drum- 
heads on  the  wings  that  makes  the  noise.  It  is 
a  queer  sound.  There  is  no  music  in  it,  but  the 
Katydids  seem  to  enjoy  making  it. 

The  Katydid  commonly  makes  three  rubs  at 
a  time  with  its  drum-heads.     It  sounds  some- 
what as  if  it  said  ^<  Katy  did,''  and  from  that 
comes  its  name.     Sometimes  there  are  only  two 
rubs,  and  then  you  can  fancy  that  it  says,  *^  8he 
did  "  or  "  she  didn't."  The  Katydids,  you  know 
are  all  quiet  in  the  day  time^  but  when  even- 
ing comes  they  are  very  noisy.     I  have  often 
been   amused    to   hear  them   as   they   begin 
just  at  dusk.  One  will  begin  and  perhaps  say  its 
*<  Katy  did  "  several  times }  then  another  on  a 
neighboring  tree  will  reply  ;  and  after  a  little 
time  the  whole  tribe  will  be  at  work.    Each 
one  appears  to  rest  upon  it  after  each  rubbing, 
and  so  it  seems  as  if  they  answered  each  other 
from  one  tree  and  another.     It  is  curious  that 
you  can  at  once  stop  the  noise  of  this  insect  by 
striking  the  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  he  is 
with  your  hand. 


Tor  Friends'  luteUigeaoer. 
MUSINGS  IN  A  friends'    MEETING. 
Tie  not  in  Yaio,  ye  fnithful  seeking  ones. 
Ye  gather  dulj  for  this  quiet  hour, 
Like  patient  watchmen  waiting  for  the  dawn  ; 
Tbe  perfect  day  may  never  come  to  you, 
But  Id  yonr  patience,  in  your  faith  and  hope, 
Ye  may  behold  and  bail  it  from  afar. 
I  see  before  me  faces  varying 
From  youth  to  age  ;  and  fancy  I  can  read 
Somewhat  of  Inward  hisi'ry  traced  on  each. 
Ingennoas  youth  is  here,  with  longings  vagjie 
For  something  that  may  feed  the  immortal  life : 
Not  skilled,  as  yet,  to  know  that  ev'ry  thing 
Appointed  in  the  providence  of  Qod 
Is  food  to  faithful  souls,  they  ask  for  bread  ; 
And,  as  of  old,  the  Word  took  outward  form. 
So  it  takes  voice^  to  meet  tbe  children's  need. 
.     Others  I  see,  with  eyes  whose  inward  look 
It  cannot  get  a )  Bespeak  the  spirit's  large  development : 
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LUtU  (»f  ootward  help  tbese  seek  or  oeed, 

Thej're  fed  by  silent  thought;  yet  these,  if  Bchoord 

In  heaTCDlj  charity,  will  uot  cootemn 

The  children's  food,  because  they  need  it  not. 

Faces  I  see,  where  furrows  ha^e  been  plowed 

By  straggle— conflict ;  by  unyielding  wills. 

That,  suffering  only,  bad  the  power  to  bend. 

The  highest  good  has  ever  come  to  these, 

As  connes  the  sun  when  stormy  clouds  have  passed : 

They  know  our  Father  as  a  chattefimg  power, 

Thus  dealing  with  the  children  whom  be  lo?es. 

Faces  are  here,  of  soft  and  gentle  mould, 

Telling  of  pliant  wills — of  passions  calm 

Perhaps,  too,  of  a  nurture,  tender,  firm- 
That  thus  has  kept  them  ever  near  the  fold : 
These  feel  that  Wisdom's  ways  are  pleasant  ways, 
And  echo  back  that  cheering  utterance. 

Oh  ye,  who  deem  ye  are  admitted  near 
The  Sacred  Presence  door,  that  ye  may  bring 
Tidings  to  dwellers  in  the  outward  court, 
Beware,  lest  ye  take  glimpses  for  the  whole: 
Short-sighted  man,  who  sees  but  relative 
And  partial  truth,  is  prone  to  round  it  out 
With  half-  truths  suited  to  a  former  age, 
Putting  new  cloth  into  the  garment  old. 
Thy  vision  tell,  0  seer  I  thy  message  give 
In  simple  words;  and  thou  hast  done  thy  all. 
Stop  not  a  fellow-servaot  on  his  way, 
Thinking  his  errand  fits  not  with  thy  own  ; 
In  the  great  household  there  are  many  statet, 
Bach  to  be  fed  and  ministered  unto. 

Is  it  a  dream,  inspired  by  earnest  hope, 
That  some  behold  a  better  day  at  hand, 
When  truths  that  make  an  echo  in  the  heart 
Shall  find  a  simpler,  purer  utterance? 
When  kindly  offices,  and  holy  lives, 
Shall  be  the  test  of  Christian  fellowship, 
And  mere  belief,  the  offspring  of  the  head, 
Usurp  no  longer  the  sweet  place  of  love. 
When  usages  grown  dry  as  ripened  husks 
Shall  burst,  like  them,  and  let  the  germ  spring  forth. 
When  man— his  faculties— their  nse  aud  scope, 
And  how  they  fit  his  glorious  destiny, 
Shall  be  the  noblest  study  of  a  man. 
When  youth  shall  grow  like  rose  and  hyacinth, 
With  fitting  soil,  and  sun,  and  gentle  showers, 
And,  radiant  with  a  beanty  all  its  own, 
Waft  each  its  own  sweet  fragrance  np  to  Heaven. 
A  better  day  I  has  not  the  longing  soul, 
Sver  looked  forward  to  a  better  day  ? 
And  when  some  faithful  messenger  has  called 
To  simpler  faith  and  purer  righteousness, 
IJwas  thought  that  better  day  bad  surely  come. 
There  was  a  time  when  Israel  waited  long 
^r  Promised  One;  and  when  he  came  at  last, 
Who  were  the  ones  that  knew  and  welcomed  him? 
Shepherds,  who  watched  their  flocks  while  others 
slept  1 

Sages,  who  pondered  on  prophetic  lore  I 
Some  who  were  mending  broken  fishing-nets, 
And  Ulked  the  while  of  him  who  was  to  come  ; 
Mothers,  who  bronght  their  children  to  be  bloss'd  ; 
The  pious  Jew,  who  kept  his  sacred  law. 
While  yet  he  waitnd  for  the  better  hope; 
The  good  old  Simeon,  and  the  prophetess. 
Who  watched  and  fed  the  temple's  sacred  fire! 
Are  we,  too,  watching  like  these  faithful  ones? 
Or  are  we,  fretful  at  the  long  delay, 
Our  fellow-servants  chiding?  and,  for  lack 
Of  heavenly  good,  content  with  that  of  earth  7 
Ah  I  'tis  not  such  as  these  that  enter  in 

S!lw!^?  ^'®*^  '"**5*  *'  ^P''^'*^ '  ^u*  those  who  wait 
With  their  lamps  burning,  and  with  girded  loins, 
S  en  un^ii  midnight,  for  the  welcome  call. 
PfliLADiLPHu,  1  Ith  mo.,  1866.  S. 
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THS  IiOSS  or  THE  BTIAMBHIP  <<  LONDOH. 

(B7  ORB   or  THK    SURVIVORS  ) 
(Oonttaued  from  pafe  ffr4.) 

As  I  mid  before,  fear  was  Dot  oonfined  to 
the  females;  we  all  ezperienoed  it  more  or 
less.  Of  coarse  we  men  endeavored  to  disgniae 
oar  real  feeliags  from  them — going  from  one 
room  to  the  other  cheering  them  up  as.  best  we 
could.  This  state  of  things  continued  all  night. 
Aboat  two  in  the  morning  (Wednesday)  I  went 
to  my  room,  and  had  a  short  sleep,  the  last  I  had 
in  the  London,  When  I  awoke  I  then  found 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  cabin — not  so 
much'  water  coming  down,  and  the  ship  rolling 
less :  she  had  been  put  around  an  hour  before 
to  return  to  Plymouth,  and  wais  running  close- 
hauled. 

When  daylight  came  in,  the  wind  had  some- 
what abated,  but  the  sea  was  very  heavy.     We 
then  had  to  go  to  work,  and  carry  up  water  oat 
of  onr  rooms.     I  went  on  deck  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  looked  over  the  side  just  abaft 
the  main  rigging,  and  saw  the  two  pieces  of 
broken  booms  that  had  been  carried  away  the 
previous  day,  still  towing  by  the  iron  rigging 
and  thumping  against  the  ship's  sides.     I  was 
told  by  one  of  the  firemen  that  night  that  there 
were  one  or  two  forward  dead-lights  knocked  ia 
by  these  booms.    The  most  of  this  day,  say  up 
to  three  o'clock,  the  crew  were  engaged  in  get- 
ting in-board  the  wreck  of  the  boom,  for  what 
purpose  I  never  understood,  nor  do  I  know 
now,  unless  it  was  fear  of  it  coming  in  contact 
with  the  screw.     Even  so  I  think  that  in  tow- 
ing it  to  the  stern,  and  then  letting  it  go  adrift, 
there  would  have  been  no  danger.     As  it  was, 
it  proved  a  cause  of  trouble  to  us :  it  was  lashed 
that  afternoon  just  alongside  of  the  engine-room 
skylight,  and  at  night,  when  the  gale  increased, 
it  got  loose  from  its  lashings  and  was  knocking 
about,  there  always  being  a  deal  of  water  on 
the  deck  ;  and  by  the  action  of  it  and  the  sea 
the  skylight  over  the  engine-room  was  carried 
away,  which  was  the  immediate  oaase  of  the 
ship's  loss. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  morning  that  we 
were  returning  to  England,  everybody  appeared 
much  pleased.  Then  commenced  new  specula- 
tions, many  saying  they  would  not  return  in 
this  ship,  they  didn't  like  her,  some  would  go 
by  another  vessel,  some  would  give  up  going  to 
Australia  altogether.  Several  asked  me  what 
I  intended  doing.  I  said,  "  If  the  ship  goes  I 
go.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  London"  (although 
I  was  the  previous  night,)  '*  if  she  is  properly 
managed.  When  she  gets  repsired  and  put  ia 
proper  sea- trim,  she  will  go  all  right.  She 
was  started  this  time  before  she  was  ready.  I 
think  the  owners  and  captain  will  have  learned 
a  severe  lesson  not  to  attempt  the  like  again." 
We  had  a  scrambling  dinner  that  day,  which 
was  the  last  meal  we  had  together.    It 
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▼ery  good  voder  the  oireaiii0taiice8;^4h«nka  to 
n  good  steward. 

A  Bmall  reseel  passed  near  ns.    I  did  not  see 
her,  not  happeoing  to  be  on  deck  at  the  time, 
bat  I  heard  many  speakiog  of  having;  seen  her. 
People  hate  binee  asked  whj  Captain  Martin 
did  not  request  this  vessel  to  remain  near  as. 
That  is  a  question  no  one  ean  answer.     He 
may  have  said,  *«  I  hays  perfect  oonfidence  in 
my  own  ship/'  and  I  know  the  feeling  in  onr 
enbin  was  perfect  reliance  on  his  judgment. 
The  whole  day  (Wednesday)  was  dull    and 
gloomy;    heavy  cross  seas,  ship  laboring,  no 
oomfort  any  where     Darkness  came  on  early, 
the  wind  increased,  the  sky  looked  wild,  every- 
thing bespoke  a  terrible  night;  and  the  anz- 
iowB  oountenanees  of  all  seemed  to  have  fore- 
bodings of  danger.     I  dreaded  the  thoughts  of 
another  such  night  as  last.     I  thought  of  the 
hatehway,  and  said  to  Munroe,  <<  Here  is  night 
eoming  on,  and  a  prospect  of  a  severe  one,  and 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  water 
ooming  down.''    He  said,  <'  I  know  it.    I  have 
told  Mr.  Harris  (the  first  officer)  about  it,  and 
all  the  satisfaction  I  got  was,  <  Let  it  go  down.' 
If  they  would  only  let  me  have  canvass  and 
pam|^  tacks,  I  would  do  it  myself.    I  will  try 
again."     Aher  a  while  I  heard  some  one  ham> 
mering  overhead.     When  he  returned,  I  said, 
'*  Well,  you  have  suooeeded  at  hat/'    He  said, 
^No,  only  partially.     I  got  enough  canvass, 
but  could  get  only  half  enough  pump-tacks. 
Sverything  is  alike  on  board,  everything  in 
eonfusion,  nothing  can  begot  that  is  required." 
At  length  night  set  in :  hatches  were  closed 
down  and  fastened  on  the  inside,  to  prevent  the 
wmter  from  floating  them  up ;  but  still  the  water 
eaoae    in— first  one   side,  then  the   other, — 
with  every  roll.    By  seven  or  eight  o'clock  we 
were  in  as  great  a  state  of  terror  as  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  with  more  cause,  for  the  gale 
was  more  violent.    The  stoam  was  so  trouble- 
some that  we  could  not  open  the  lids  for  a  mo- 
ment to  let  in  air.     The  sensation  in  the  cabin 
then  was  really  awful.   I  never  shall  be  able  to 
ooBvey  any  idea  of  it    Imagine  what  your  feel- 
ings would  be,  waiting  and  expecting  every 
momcftt  to  meet  death.    Add  to  that  the  dis- 
mal sound  of  water  rushing  in.     You  could  not 
see  it  through   the  cloud  of  steam  and  dim 
lights,  and  were  not  sure  whether  the  ship  was 
filing  or  not ;  in  ^ct,  a  foot  of  water  washing 
to  and  fro,  carrying  with  it  ev^  moveable 
article,  strengthened  your  fears  that  she  was. 
Then  mt  every  heavy  roll  a  woman  shrieked. 
There  was  one  young  girl  nearly  frantic.    By 
nine  o'clock  we  were  in  worse  state  thai  ever ; 
when  the  ship  rolled  there  would  be  nearly  two 
feet  of  water  in  the  cabin.    It  would  come  in 
with  a  rush,  then  hack  again  to  the  other  side, 
carrying  with  it  anything  that  was  not  lashed. 
The  boards  of  tbe  lower  Wths  wete  washed  oot| 


and  the  bedding  would  drop  down,  and  then, 
by  the  roll  of  the  ship,  was  carried  out  into  the 
cabin  and  there  floated  about.  There  was  a 
lady  in  the  next  state-room — ^abont  the  only 
one  who  remained  in  her  berth — and  whom  I 
was  assisting  to  prevent  her  trunks  being  bro- 
ken ;  both  of  us  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  in 
which  various  articles,  such  as  buckets,  pieces 
of  boxes,  clothing  of  every  description,  apples, 
books  and  papers  were  swimming.  A  few  of 
the  women  were  qnite  collected-stalking  as 
calmly  as  on  land.     Ooe  in  particular  I  romem« 

her,  Mrs.  M ,  who  had  come  home  in  this 

ship  on  her  last  voyage  from  Melbourne ;  she 
said  to  me,  '^  I  feel  as  if  I  never  should  see  land 
again.  I  am  loth  to  give  up  life,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as  for  those  I  - 
leave  behind.  I  was  married  only  two  months 
before  leaving  Melbourne.  I  know  my  husband 
will  mourn  my  death  rery  much.  I  came 
home  to  settle  some  property.  And  another 
thing  I  r^ret  very  much  is^  that  I  have 
broc^t  this  little  niece  of  mine  with  me"  (a 
nice  girl  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years.)  "I 
induced  her  father  and  mother  to  let  her  come 
with  me."  <<  Never  mind,"  says  the  little 
nieee,  *'  I  am  happy,  aunt,  and  we  will  die  to* 
gether."  And  I  think  they  did.  They  were 
the  last  whom  I  spoke  to  in  the  cuddy,  just 
before  leaving  the  ship.  They  were  then  close 
together,  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  the 
water  nearly  up  to  the  seat^  and  not  far  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Drapper. 

I  often  stood  that  night  watching  the  port* 
hole  in  the  state-room — when  the  ship  would 
take  those  awful  lurches.  I  would  see  the 
water  dark  and  still  against  the  glass  of  the 
port;  it  would  remain  so  for  half  a  minute  or 
more.  I  would  say  to  myself,  <^  Is  she  sinking 
now,  and  twenty  feet  under  water,  or  is  she  at 
her  old  tricks  r'  Presently  I  would  see  the 
water  in  a  foam  against  the  glass,  and  then  I 
would  say,  "  She  is  all  right  yet." 

So  the  evening  ^re  on — all  of  us  more  or  le«i 
frightened ;  with  the  females,  some  reading  and 
praying,  some  their  husbands  comforting.  In 
one  oabin  where  there  were  several  congre« 
gated,  one  woman  had  flve  children :  two  of  the 
smaUer  ones  were  playing  about  in  the  bed  as 
happy  as  could  be :  some  one  remarked  that 
their  innocence  and  happiness  were  to  be  en- 
vied. The  children  at  no  time  showed  much 
fear — even  those  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age 
did  not  seem  to  realise  their  danger.  Several 
females,  still  seated  on  the  tables,  had  never 
been  in  bed  since  Sunday  night ;  their  clothes 
wet|  their  eyes  red  from  the  hot  steam.  Occa- 
sionally a  man  would  come  in  from  the  deck, 
and  his  report  would  be  anything  but  consoling. 
Our  means  of  getting  on  deck  now  was  through 
to  the  afterpart  and  up  through  the  ouddy. 

About  ten  o'eloek,  the  pufsei  of  th^  shif 
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oame  into  our  cabin.  I  spoke  to  faim  about  the 
water  being  there.  '*  Oh,  you  have  oothiog  to 
complain  of,"  he  eaid,  "  we  are  juat  as  bad  aft: 
we  have  been  carrying  it  out  of  the  atate- rooms 
all  the  evening."  I  said  it  was  very  wrong 
that  it  should  be  there  when  it  oou)d  have  been 
so  easily  prevented  by  securing  the  hatches— 
not  on  account  of  the  danger,  but  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  passengers :  they  had  plenty  of  warn- 
ing— last  night  was  nearly  as  bad.  He  said, 
*^  There  is  no  danger  of  it^  it  runs  aft  to  the 
engine  pumps,  and  is  pumped  up/'  But  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  its  weight  all  told  with 
a  heavily  laden  ship^  it  all  tended  to  bring  her 
deeper  in  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  afrer, 
the  fires  were  out — the  engine  stopped  :  what 
use  were  their  pumps  theui  and  where  was  the 
water  ?     Scill  (here. 

While  the  purser  tpl  I  were  talking,  there 
eame  some  sailors,  and  rushed  past  ua  going  to 
the  room  where  the  sails  were  kept.  I  heard 
one  say  to  another,  ^^  Let  us  make  haste  with  a 
.  sail,  or  she  will  sink.''  At  that  moment  I 
beard  an  order  from  one  of  the  sailors  that  all 
men  were  wanted  on  the  poop.  I  knew  this 
applied  to  the  passengers,  and  felt  there  must 
be  something  very  serious  now.  Immediately 
we  kft  to  go  afl;  leaving  the  women  alooe :  only 
a  few  men  having  children  remained  behind, 
their  wives  bege;iog  of  them  not  to  go.  In  get- 
ting there  we  had  to  grope  our  way  through  a 
long  dark  passage^  say  sixty  or  eighty  feet  io 
length,  and  over  the  top  of  stores,  luggage,  &o., 
that  were  piled  in  some  places  within  two  feet 
of  the  deck.  Once  through,  and  in  passing  the 
engine-room,  we  could  see  there  was  water 
rushing  down.  A  short  time  before,  the  sky- 
light over  the  engine-room  hatch  had  been 
washed  off,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  .oon- 
sternation.  At  this  time  I  was  not  aware  of  it, 
but  hurried  by  to  get  up  on  the  poop,  the 
place  we  were  ordered  to.  There  a  dismal 
sight  presented  it«elf,  and  one  I  shall  never  for- 
get; The  gale  was  at  its  height.  The  night 
Was  very  dark;  but  from  lights  held  at  the 
euddy  windows  to  give  light  on  the  deck  in 
front,  and  which  rdieoted  up  the  mainmast, 
could  be  seen  the  half  of  the  maintopsail  still 
standing,  and  the  other  half  blown  away,  the 
shreds  blown  straight  out  at  right  angles  with 
the  yard  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  winds 
whistling  through  the  wire  rigging  produced  a 
dreadful  sound.  Waves  lashed  the  sides  of  the 
g]]ip..^Qow  and  then  one  breaking  over  her,  she 
laying  over  very  much.  There  was  a  boiling 
foam  level  with  the  railings,  and  a  little  farther 
off  oould  be  seen  seas  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above 
ns,  with  a  pbosphoresoeat  orest  showing 
through  the  dark.  While  standing  .  there, 
viewing  this  scene  of  wild  fury,  and  supporting 
mysell  by  the  companion-way,  others  were  oom- 
4AS  up  tlie  stepej  so  I  let  go  my  ho!d,  and 


reached  across  to  oatch  hold  of  a  tailing  round 
the  screw-shaft  or  opening,  where  it  was  drawn 
up  out  of  water  when  discooneoted,  but  I 
found  nothing  to  hold  on  by  but  a  smooth  wall. 
All  at  once  I  found  myself  sliding  down  to  lee- 
ward, and  nothing  to  prevent  me  going  over 
the  low  iron  railing  into  the  boiling  foam  below, 
when  suddenly  I  oaught  hold  of  something  io  the 
dark  that  brought  me  up.  No  one  but  myself 
knew  what  a  narrow  escape  I  bad — even  to  the 
present  day  it  sends  a  thrill  through  me  when 
I  think  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TH£  ERANKlilN  f UND. 

Dr.  Franklin,  by  his  will,  gave  a  thonaand 
pounds  sterling  in  money  to  the  city  of  Roetoo, 
to  be  kept  as  a  fund  to  assist  young  meclianics 
of  good  oharaorer,  in  setting  up  in  business  for 
themselves*  He  calculated  that  in  one  hun- 
dred years  the  fund  would  increase  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  ponnds,  of  which 
one  hundred  thousand  should  then  be  laid  oat 
in  such  public  improvements  as  would  make  the 
town  '<  more  convenient  to  its  people  and  inoia 
agreeable  to  strangers."  The  remaining  thirty- 
one  thousand  should  be  managed  as  beSfore  for 
another  hundred  years,  when  it  would  amount 
to  more  than  four  millions  sterling,  all  which 
he  would  leave  to  the  disposal  of  the  state  and 
the  town,  ^^  not  presuming  to  oarry  his  views 
further." 

A  recent  report  of  the  city  clerk  of  Rostoo, 
on  the  state  of  this  fund,  discloses  the  existence 
of  only  <*  one  bond  "  for  $80^  for  money  loaned 
to  a  mechanic.  The  residue,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  which 
there  has  been  no  demand,  is  **  deposited  with 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,"  where  it  is  quite  secure,  and  yields 
an  interest  of  five  per  cent  The  opportunities 
for  loaning  to  young  mechanics  under  the  terms 
of  the  will,  have  ceased,  owing  to  the  changes 
in  the  manner'  of  conducting  business.  The 
day  for  the  first  distribution,  by  which  Roston 
is  to  receive  half  a  million  dollars  for  poblio 
improvements,  is  thrust  forward  a  good  way 
into  the  next  century,  but  it  will  come  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

In  earlier  times  it  was  enstomary  for  the 
young  mechanics  of  Roston  to  get  loans  from 
the  Franklin  Fund.  Rut  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  seven- eighths  of  the  repayments  of  the  au- 
thorized loans  were  made  by  the  sureties,  and 
not  by  the  principals.  Mr.  Wm.  Minot  was 
treasurer  of  the  fund  from  IBII  to  1866,  daring 
which  period  it  increased  from  $9,000  to  $110,- 
166. 

The  fact  that  a  scheme  emanating  from  one 
so  wise  and  philauthropio,  and  conveisant  with 
affairs,  as  FrankKn,  has  proved  so  entirely  fu- 
tile, shews  how  fast  the  country  has  adraneed 
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in  praetical  sagacity,  under  the  oaltnre  of  Re- 
publican liberty.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
or  lees  satisfactory  than  the  result  of  mortaary 
investments  generally,  for  purposes  of  business 
or  benevolence.  Those  gifts  are  most  produo- 
tive  of  good  which  are  employed  directly  by  the 
giver,  or  onder  his  personal  supervision^  an  J 
applied  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  gene- 
rations out  of  whose  labors  the  wealth  has 
accrued,  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  immediate 
posterity,  leaving  it  to  the  generations  of  the 
distant  future  to  do  as  much  for  themselves 
when  they  come  upon  the  stage  of  action. — N. 
Y,  Evening  Post. 

8oci  >ty  would  gain  much  were  its  members 
to  restrict  themseWes  to  the  expression  only  of 
their  most  cheerful  feelings,  digesting  their  evil 
moods  in  silence,  just  as  some  engines  are  made 
to  oonsttQie  their  own  smoke. 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  far  the  Aid 
and  BlevatioQ  of  the  Freedmen  has  recei?dd  the  fol- 
lowiog  amoants  since  last  report  :— 

From  City  Contributions $142.00 

**      Ruih  Moscher,  and  others,  West  Lib- 
erty, Iowa. 1600 

**     A  Friend,  Kftvrtovn,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa....         6.00 
**     Friends    of    Providence   Preparative 

Meeting 26.00 

$188.00 
HairaT  M.  Laivo,  Treaturerj 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
PkiUd^,,  11th  mo.  10th,  1866. 


A  wise  philosopher  remarked  that  <'  he  who 
inakes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  is  a  public  benefactor.'*  And  this 
is  true,  although,  of  course,  he  increases  his 
income  by  doubling  his  grass  crop. 
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'<When  I  awake  I  am  still  with  Thee/' 
What  we  love  most,  we  most  muse  upon.  That 
which  we  much  like,  we  shall  much  mind. 
Believers,  keep  up  holy  and  spiritual  affections  ] 
for  such  as  your  affections  are,  su^h  will  be 
your  thoughts. 
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ITBMS. 

The  InidUctual  Obterver  gives  some  Interesting  in- 
Ibrmation  concerning  meteoric  showers.  *'  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Herschel  recently  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  '  On  the  Shooting  Stars  of  the  jears 
1865^66,  and  oa  the  Probabilitj  of  the  Oosmical 
Theory  of  their  Origin.'  He  commenced  by  advert- 
ing to  the  probabilitjr  established  by  Professor  Neir- 
ton,  of  Yale  College,  *  that  in  the  current  year,  1866, 
a  prodigioas  flight  of  meteors,  the  most  imposing  of 
its  kind,  and  visible  over  a  large  area  of  the  earth's 
surface,  will  make  its  appeamocfr— perhaps  for  the 
last  time  in  Ibe  present  centnry — either  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13  h  or  14tb  of  November.' 

'<  Mr.  Herschel  observas  that  <  between  the  13th  of 
October  and  the  12ih  of  November,  dadog  the  years 


firom  A.  D.  903  to  1883,  not  less  than  thirteen  gfeiii 
star- showers  have  been  recorded.  Thej  are  separii' 
ted  from  each  other  bj  the  third  part  of  a  centnry, 
or  by  some  mnUlple  of  this  period,  and  the  periodical 
reappearaaces  of  one  grand  meteoric  shower,  vis., 
that  seen  by  Homboldc  in  1799,  and  by  Olmsted  in 
1833,  the  star-shower  eipected  to  return  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  great 
November  shower.'  Its  nontact  with  the  earth  takes 
place  one  day  in  the  year  at  each  of  its  principal  re- 
turns. They  proceed,  with  few  exceptions,  from  a 
eommon  centre  in  some  part  of  the  constellation  of 
Leo.'  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  meteors  are 
computed  by  Arago  to  have  been  visible  abov«  the 
horison  of  Boston  on  the  morning  of  the  13tb  of 
November,  1833. 

"  The  average  height  of  shooting  stars  at  the  mid- 
dle of  their  apparent  paths  is  not  quite  sixty  miles 
above  the  earth. 

*^  Mr.  Herschel  points  out  a  singular  difference  in 
the  bebayior  of  shooting  stars  and  serolites,  or  mete- 
oric stones.  The  meteoric  stones  most  frequently 
fall  after  raid-dav,  between  noon  and  nine  P.  M., 
while  the  shooting  stars  are  most  abundant  after 
midnight;  and  only  one  stone  has  been  known  to 
fall  on  the  10th  of  An  gust  or  the  13th  of  November, 
when  shooting  stars  are  most  numerous." 

Akotbkr  FsARruL  AociDBHT  AT  MoNT  Blanc. — The 
news  of  another  disaiter  comes  to  us  from  Cba- 
mounix.  It  appears  that  the  fine  weather  bad  at- 
traeted  a  considerable  number  of  families  to  that 
place,  and  among  others  Captain  Arkwright,  an 
Englishman,  with  bis  mother  and  his  two  sisters.  On 
Friday  morning  last  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  asceni 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  one  of  his  sisters  decided  to  ac- 
company him  as  far  as  the  Grand- Mulcts. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Oaptain  Arkwright 
took  his  departure  with  two  guides  and  a  porter,  and 
about  9  o'clock  they  were  seen  ascending  the  Grand 
Plateau.  In  advance  of  the  party  went  Silvain  Goot- 
tet,  th<s  proprietor  of  the  new  huts  on  the  Grand- 
Malets,  attached  by  a  rope  to  a  coachman  of  the 
Hotel  R'jyal,  known  by  the  name  of  Nicholas,  who 
wished  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc.  On  reaching  the  Grand  Platean  the  parties 
agreed  to  take  the  pasfage  which  had  been  usually 
followed  before  1820,  but  which  was  subsequently 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  catastrophe  similar  to 
the  present. 

Tbey  adopted  it  in  preference  to  the  "  Corridor," 
fVom  its  shortening  the  journey  by  two  hours,  and 
becBOse  they  calculated  to  have  mnch  less  ice  to  cut 
through,  as  was  experienced  during  the  summer  by 
three  or  four  other  parties.  They  were  about  half 
an  hour  in  their  ascent,  when  Sylvain  Couitet,  who 
was  in  advance,  suddenly  heard  above  him  a  loud 
detonation.  B^  looked  up,  and  to  his  horror  saw 
an  avalanche  rushing  down  with  fearful  rapidity. 
He  instantly  shouted  out  to  those  who  were  below 
him,  ''  Save  yourselves  1  to  the  right  1  to  the  right  I" 
He  threw  himself  in  that  direction,  advanced  a  few 
steps,  struck  bis  staff  into  the  snow,  and  clung  to  it 
wirh  all  hia  might,  and  his  companion  Nicholas  did 
the  same. 

They  both  threw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  aad 
buried  their  heads  in  the  snow.  They  had  hardly 
doDo  so  when  a  tremendous  crash  followed,  and  the 
immense  mass  thundered  along  quite  close  to  them 
—-so  dose  that  they  were  all  over  splashed  with  tba 
fragments  of  the  ice.  In  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
avalanche  had  passed,  tbey  raised  themselvos  up,  and 
looked  about  for  their  anfoctunate  companioni. 
They  saw  nothing — nothing  hat  a  furrow  under  thsoSi 
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Hud  farther  down  on  the  Qrand  Plateau  a  maja  of 
biocks  of  ice. 

Gonttei  and  Nicholas  descended  in  all  haste  in  the 
■ame  direction,  and  searched  everywhere  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  a  crj  or  moan  to  iodicdte  that  some  bad 
BnrYived  the  catastrophe.  Thej  at  last  peroeired  an 
arm.  At  great  risic  to  themselves  they  reached  the 
spot,  and  dragged  ont  from  beneath  the  blocks  a 
dead  body,  the  sknll  crushed  and  the  breast  laid 
open.  Thej  laid  it  on  the  snow  and  resnmed  their 
search,  bnt  fonod  nothing  more. 

On  Snndaj  morning,  fifteen  men,  selected  from 
among  the  most  intrepid  of  the  popnlation,  left  on  the 
search.  They  proposed  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
Grand- Mulets,  in  order  to  begin  early  the  following 
morning  clearing  away  the  avalanche;  and  nuLoy 
others  have  offered  themselves  to  act  on  the  follow- 
ing days  If  necessary.  Fortunately  the  weather  was 
fine  and  favorable  to  their  perilous  work. 

A  letter  from  Ghamonnix  says :  "  Twenty-six 
guides  left  the  Grand  Unlets  at  6  A.  M.  yesterday 
for  the  Grand  Plateao ;  their  progress  was  watched 
with  great  interest  by  means  of  powerful  glasses, 
until  at  last  they  were  observed  to  divide  into 
parties  of  twos  and  threes,  and  for  some  time  to 
wander  to  and  fro,  when  they  were  observed  to  coU 
lect  together  on  one  spot,  <  te  the  right  of  the  Rocher 
Rouge,'  and  from  the  many  anxious  glances  that 
were  given  throuf^h  all  the  available  glasses  in 
Chamounix,  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  they 
bad  discovered  some  traces  of  the  poor  fellows. 

*<  This  snrmiie  turned  out  to  be  true,  for  at  2.30 
eight  guides  were  despatched  to  Ghamonnix  with 
the  sad  news  that  they  had  recovered  the  bodies  of 
the  two  porters,  (Joseph  and  Francois  Tournier), 
and  that  they  bad  left  eighteen  guides,  with  the 
indefatigable  Silvain  Gouttet  diligently  searching  for 
Borne  traces  of  poor  Gapt.  Arkwi^ght  and  his  guide, 
Simond  Michel.  After  toiling  away  until  neariy 
dusk,  they  had  to  retarft  to  the  Grand- Mn lets  no* 
successful  in  finding  the  least  trace  of  Gaptain  Ark- 
wrigbt  or  bis  guide." — Paris  {Oeiobsr  17)  CprrsapofuU 
mce  of  London  Times. 

Thb  Frbkduxn. — The  report  of  J.  W.  Alvord,  In- 
spector of  Schools  and  Finances  of  Freedmen  for  | 
First  and  Seventh  mos.,  1866,  gives  full  and  reliable  | 
information  of  the  work  carried  on  among  the  freed- 
men, and  especially  of  their  present  educational  con- 
dition. It  shows  a  total  of  975  schools,  1,405, 
teachers,  90,778  pupils.  This  does  hot  include  all 
the  schools,  especially  night,  private,  and  First-day 
schools. 

In  the  District  of  Golumbia  there  are  133  teachers. 
Eight  or  ten  self- supporting  schools,  taught  by 
colored  teachers,  numbering  at  least  500  scholars, 
are  also  in  operation  in  the  District.  Some  of  these 
appear  remarkably  well.  There  is  an  association 
of  all  the  above  teachers  of  these  schools,  with  100 
members.  In  their  monthly  meetings  reports  are 
made,  and  questions  of  mutual  interest  discussed, 
and  in  this  way  the  general  character  of  the  schools 
is  constantly  improved. 

Maryland  reports  34  schools,  vrith  over  3,000 
pupils ;  over  one-half  of  them  In  the  city  of  Balti- 
more.  The  colored  people  aided  the  country  schools 
last  year  by  pBying  $2,000.  The  Amorioan  Mission- 
ary Association  have  6  sehoolB  in  Maryland;  the 
Boctaty  of  Friends  1 ;  besides  which  there  were  7 
■ehoole  in  Baltimore  under  the  management  of  the 
colored  people,  supported  by  their  own  money,  and 
taught  by  them. 

In  Virginia  there  are  200  teachers ;  In  North 
GaroUoa,  135;  South  Garolina,  148;  Georgia,  ftl  ; 
AUbama,  31 ;  TBonessee,  125. 
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1CLSCTION8    fBOM    THE    W&ITINOB    Of    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Oontlnoed  from  page  580.) 

1817,  Ninth  month  20/A.— Trdj  do  I  re* 
joioe  ia  believiog  that  I  fiod  mjaelf  loBiog  more 
Bod  more  of  that  amthoritj  and  ability  to  do 
aojthiDg  for  tbe  Bervioe  of  the  blesBed  oause 
»hicb  prooeedB  from  the  ereature ;  and  in  this 
bappy  ezperienoe  I  see  advaoeement  as  well  as 
safety.  0  !  that  all  shadow  and  appearance  of 
eonfideeoe  in  the  fleshly  part  may  be  still  farther 
removed ;  that  there  may  follow  a  yet  more  firm 
establishment  on  ihe  Book  of  sare  strength, 
the  immovable  foundation  of  all  tme  wisdom. 
Man  may  possibly  think,  in  his  reasoning^  that 
a  smooth  path  is  best  for  the  Christian  pilgrim, 
little  knowing  how  it  is  that  ^'  we  mnst,  throngb 
much  tribulation,  enter  the  kingdom,''— except, 
perhaps,  as  it  respects  outward  affliction.  Yet 
we  do  see,  and  some  of  us  feelingly  know,  that 
deep  plangings,  with  buffetings,  and  toilinga, 
and  groanings  of  spirit,  are  ue  *<  bonds  and 
afflictions  that  await  us,''  down  to  the  final  hour 
it  may  be  of  our  departure  henee ;  and  we  can, 
of  a  trnth,  declare  at  times,  that  such  heavily 
distressing  dispensations  are  by  the  permission 
of  the  Author  of  all  good  in  love  to  our  souls; 
and .  we  are  sometimes  enabled  in  the  blessed 
moment  when  we  feel  ourselves  on  the  banks 
of  deliverance,  to  extel  His  holy  name,  who 
bath  made  ua  a  path  throngb  the  mighty  wateia, 
and  sustained  us  in  the  wilderness.  0 1  bow 
aball  my  soul  forbear  to  sing  akmd  aoto  Him 


who  has  preserved  it  in  its  travel  through  a 
land  of  pita  and  of  snares,  through  unspeakable 
darkness,  and  an  almost  utterly  disconsolate 
states  and  has  given  me  this  hour  of  rest  and 
of  peace,  this  little  interval  of  refreshment,  and 
joy,  and  great  consolation.  0 1  that  (bis  precious 
seaBen  had  never  been  meiously  given  unto 
me,  rather  than  that  I  should,  after  such  ten- 
der mercies,  turn  away  from  following  the  Lord 
in  the  ^  little  moment,''  when  be  may  again  be 
pleased  to  ^^  bide  his  face." 

To  J.  F.  K 
LoxDOV,  23dof  Mintb  month,  1817. 
Jfy  Dear  Friemd  .*^*Tbere  are  some  bright 

Sots  in  this  wilderness  journey,  and  I  think 
ou  wilt  reoogniie  them  by  my  faint  desorip* 
tion,  when  as  from  an  eminence  we  are  enabled 
to  see  to  a  eonsiderahle  distmce  both  before  and 
behind  us ;  foeling  ourselves  as  it  were  removed 
into  a  purer  atmosphere.  We  can  even  distiu* 
guisb  the  little  stumbling-blocks  that  have  im- 
peded our  progress,  the  rough  and  rocky  ground 
that  has  scNrely  wounded  our  feet,  the  very 
brambles  and  briary  thickets  that  have  jaded 
us,  tbe  narrow  passes  and  threatening  preeipioea 
through  which  we  have  escaped,  and  on  th^ 
edge  of  which  we  have  been  preserved.  Here 
it  is,  on  this  interesting  elevation,  whilst  tbe 
eye  of  the  mind  is  rapidly  travening  over  and 
tracing  the  windings  of  the  road  by  which  we 
have  come,  tiiat  we  remember  where  and  wheii 
^*  the  tMublea  of  oor  bwrta  were  enburged  f 
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we  call  to  mind  the  perplexity  that  befell  us, 
the  secret  conflicts  that  attended,  and  the  temp- 
tations that  wajlaid  us; — we  can  precisely 
point  out  the  spot  where  "  we  sat  down  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,"  where  "  we  wept  when  we 
remembered  Zion/'  and  ^*  hanged  our  harps 
upon  the  willows,"  and  refused  to  be  comforted ; 
—-we  can  tell  where  it  was  that  we  '^  fell  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  and  wounded  us/'  and 
left  as,  as  it  were,  half  dead ;  and  we  shall  not 
easily  forget  where  the  good  Samaritan  found 
us,  and  had  compassion  on  us,  and  how  tenderly 
he  treated  us,  how  diligently  he  took  care  of  us, 
and  provided  for  our  wants.  O !  which  of  us 
at  such  i|  time  can  fail  to  discover,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  hand  that  is  over  us  contibually  for 
good  ;  how  seasonably  it  has  been  stretched  out 
for  our  deliverance,  for  our  encouragement, 
when  there  seemed  no  one  near  to  help,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  up  the  tedious  travel. 
It  18  in  such  a  season  that  we  are  truly  enabled 
to  *'  praise  Him  who  is  the  help  of  our  counte- 
nance and  our  6od;''  and  to  repose  anew  in 
Bini  our  confidence  and  trust  for  the  time  to 


come. 


Thy  very  afifeotionate 


J.  B. 


1817,  Ninth  month  28^A. — During  the  pres- 
ent and  past  fight  of  afflictions,  which  the  Lord 
has,  in  wisdom,  appointed  unto  me,  I  have  at 
times,  through  the  assisting  grace  of  Him  who 
has  been  pleased  to  fight  for  me,  maintained  a 
fierce  and  desperate  contest;  and  in  degree 
have  been  enabled  to  stand  firm  against  the 
fury  of  the  enemy.  Yet  at  other  seasons,  after 
having  been  a  long  time  under  arms,  and  very 
weary  with  watching  and  fasting,  there  has 
been  a  relapse  or  retreat  experienced ;  and  the 
ground  that  had  been  gained  by  hard  fighting 
has  been  lost  or  relinquished.  O  !  how  difficult 
at  such  a  moment,  when  harassed  and  oppressed, 
faint  and  ready  to  drop,  to  keep  from  utterly 
falling  away,  and  fieeing  before  the  emboldened 
adversary,  who,  exulting  in  his  Buceeas,  is 
proudly  pushing  forward  at  this  critical  juncture, 
to  make  the  most  of  his  advantages.  But 
firmly  persuaded  I  am  that  with  the  Lord  there 
18  sufficient  strength  and  power  to  enable  ua  to 
OTorcome  all  our  enemies ;  I  do  very  earnestly 
deeire  to  trust  in  Him,  and  not  be  afraid  to  re- 
pose my  reliance  upon  Him  afresh  day  by  day, 
to  keep  near  to  Him  at  all  times,  to  be  very 
faithful  unto  his  requirings,  to  be  very  patient 
in  waiting  for  his  aid  and  counsel,  and  increas- 
ingly watchful  against  the  snares  of  the  enemy. 
And  may  his  blessing  come  upon  me,  and  pre- 
•vent  my  utter  destruction,  which  at  times  seems 
fearfully  impending.  O I  where  is  there  hope, 
but  in  the  Lord  ! 

1817,  Ninth  month  29<&.— 0  I  how  shall 
#ordB  set  forth  the  dispensation  of  desolation 
as  to  anything  like  good  that  seenu  to  have 


come  over  my  soul  ?  Darker  and  darker,— 
deeper  and  deeper, — what  will  be  the  termi- 
nation of  this  distress? 

Yesterday  I  attended  Westminster  Meeting ; 
upon  sitting  down  my  sorrows  began  to  arise 
like  a  whirlwind,  and  I  was  ready  soon  to  burst 
into  teurs,  exclaiming  in  secret,  ^'Tbe  Lord 
hath  forsaken  me,  he  hath  utterly  forgotten  and 
rejected  me."  After  a  time  of  great  trial  and 
tossing,  a  young  Friend  got  up  with  thestt 
words,  <'  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God  ;  I  will  uphold 
thee  by  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness." 
Soon  after  which,  P.  Smith  rose,  and,  in  a  very 
tender  manner,  addi^ssed  the  poor,  afflicted, 
tossed,  tried  servants,  whose  conflict  he  des- 
cribed as  being  so  heavy,  and  their  souls  almost 
in  despair;  he  expatiated  on  the  number  of 
promises  contained  in  Scripture,  for  such  aA 
these,  if  they  still  continued  faithful  and  stead* 
fast  to  the  end, — if  they  still  persisted  in  hoping 
in,  waiting  for,  and  trusting  to  the  Lord  alone. 
He  said  he  believed  there  were  some  present 
whose  language  was,— *<  The  Lord  hath  forsaken 
and  forgotten  me ;" — with  much  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  such  to  patience  and  persever> 
ance  under  suffering.  As  for  me,  I  seemed  uU 
terly  unable  to  receive  any  comfort  or  hope,  as 
if  all  hold  was  gone  and  out  of  reach,  and  like 
poor  Job,  who  refused  to  be  comforted. 

This  evening,  after  a  day  of  heavy  exercise 
and  tears,  my  brother  read  a  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  read,  my 
heart  said,  *'  It  is  all  over  with  me,  there  is  no 
good  at  all  for  me ;  I  am  rejected  of  the  Lord, 
his  presence  and  blessing  is  departed  :" — bow- 
ever,  when  he  began  to  read,  the  first  words 
awfully  ran  through  me,  ^*  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  why  art  thou  so  far 
from  helping  me,  and  from  the  words  of  my 
roaring?  O  my  God  I  I  cry  in  the  day  time, 
but  thou  hearest  not ;  and  in  the  night  season 
I  am  not  silent.'^  Then  I  was  somewhat  com- 
forted in  remembering  that  this  was  the  lan- 
guage of  David  in  great  distress ;  jet  he  was 
not  forsaken,  but  was  greatly  helped  every  way 
by  the  Lord  in  the  appointed  Ume. 

1817,  Ninth  month. — O  !  it  is  good  to  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  repose  in  his  arm  of 
strength,  his  parental  tenderness  and  compassion. 
It  is  gdod  to  have  our  many  strongholds  inva- 
ded, our  misplaced  eonfidence  unhinged,  our 
secret  props  struck  away ;  that  we  may  more 
closely  cling  unto  that  which  is  not  of  ourselves, 
nor  of  our  brethren,  but  comes  only  from  the 
Source  of  all  might  and  of  all  mercy.  01  it  is 
good  to  have  all  sense  of  hope  and  of  help  with* 
drawn, — to  be  laid  low  in  the  dust  with  all  our 
pride  and  selfishness;  that  we  may  feel  that 
which  is  good  to  flow  in  upon  us  in  the  Loid's 
own  time  as  an  unmerited  gift,  and  thus  be 
enabled  te  (pve  the  praise  to  Him  alone^  from 
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whom  oois«8  grace  and  glory,  and  every  good 
thing.  01  honr  great  ia  my  desire  that  the 
Lord  would  rather  give  me  darkness  and  dis- 
tress, than  that,  enjoying  his  favor  and  blessing, 
I  should  be  unmindful  of  the  Giver,  or  grieve 
him  by  saying  or  doing  anything  inconsistent 
with  his  blessed  will  concerning  me. 

1817,  DqJU  uncertain, — My  mind  has  been 
much  burdened,  and  weightily  affected  with 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  relating  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  ever  blessed 
truth;  and  not  only  do  I  allude  to  the  low 
state  of  things  within  my  own  bosom,  and  in 
the  circle  of  our  privileged  Society,  but  aKo  in 
the  world  at  large.  Under  a  very  humbling 
sense  of  the  infinite  condescension,  which  still 
spares  ms  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
3  ear,  and  of  the  unfathomable  compassion  which 
still  pities,  helps,  preserves  and  provides  for  us 
irith  paternal  tenderness,  I  am  ready  to  cry  out, 
— (( Who  will  not  love,  and  fear,  and  obey  thee, 
O I  Lord }  and  give  themselves  up  to  be  mould- 
ed into  accordance  with  thy  blessed  will?" 
JiQi  O  !  the  ravages,  the  desolations  which  the 
enemy  hath  effected  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth ; 
Low  hath  he  blighted  the  blooming  bud,  and 
blasted  the  richest  grain,  and  parched  up  the 
fruitful  field ;  so  that  the  time  of  harvest  is  be- 
come the  hour  of  desolation  and  darkness ! 
Here  and  there,  through  the  gloom  of  this  vast 
howling  wilderness,  a  patch  of  green  revives 
the  drooping  eye,  and  cheers  the  desert  scene ; 
here  and  there,  amidst  the  straw  and  stubble  in 
this  great  field,  the  earth,  a  few  single  ears  are 
to  be  discovered  raising  their  heads,  and  is  just 
sufficient  to  show  what  the  glory  of  the  crop 
and  of  the  harvest  would  have  been  had  it  es- 
caped the  destroyer's  hand,  and  not  been 
trampled  down  by  the  wild  beasts. 

l5l7,  Ttmih  month  2d.—''  When  the  Lord 
turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were 
like  them  that  dream.  Then  was  our  mouth 
*  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  sin  fil- 
ing :  then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  the 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them.  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our  captivity,  0  Lord ! 
as  the  streams  in  the  south.  They  that  sow  in 
tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth 
and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him/'  0  !  the  precious  ap- 
plioableness  to  my  present  condition,  which  my 
soul  perceives  and  warmly  feels  in  the  above 
written  Psalm.  I  seem  as  though  I  dare  not 
omit  testifying  of  the  abundant  riches  of  his 
mercies  and  of  his  grace,  which  the  Lord  hath 
profusely  shed  upon  me  to  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
to  the  very  lighting  up  of  my  countenance. 
Weeping  may  endure  in  the  night  season,  but 
joy  cometh  in  the  morning,  when  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  arisetb  with  healing  in  his  wingS; 


and  gladdens  the  face  of  all  things,  making  the 
whole  heritage  of  God  shout  for  joy.     My  soul 
did,   during   the   several  opportunities   which 
were  permitted  us  through  this  Quarterly  Meet- 
log,  earnestly  crave  and  wrestle  for  a  blessing, 
even  for  the  slightest  token  of  the  Lord's  com- 
passionate regard  ;  and  0 1  how  sweetly  he  has 
condescended  to  answer  my  petitions,  my  cries, 
my  longings  for  a  Utile  of  the  living  bread, — 
that  precious  power  and  presence  which  is  only 
of  and  from  him,  and  is  in  his  wisdom  allotted 
or  withheld.      Much  instruction  and  comfort 
were  also  verbally  conveyed  at  this  time  ;  and 
I  was  rejoiced  to  see  some  young  persons,  who 
appeared  to  have  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness at  heart,  as  well  as  their  own  individ- 
ual advancement  and  preservation  in  the  strait 
and  narrow  way  in  which  they  have  happily  set 
their  feet.     Yet  alas  I  what  a  number  of  this 
class  seem  to  be  ready  to  leave  us  I    I  believe, 
with  some  confidence,  that  but  few  of  those 
who  do  leave  our  religion^)  Society  truly  thrive 
in   a  spiritual  sense;   not  that  I  confine  true 
religion  to  our  own  profession  by  any  means, 
but  that  I  believe  that  there  is  that  grace  and 
truth  to  be  met  with  in  a  diligent  and  patient 
waiting  for  the  teachings  of  the  heavenly  Guide, 
which  they  who  leave  us  are  in  great  meuure 
unacquainted  with,  or  do  not  much  regard  or 
value.     This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  even 
with  some  of  the  few  who  profess  to  leave  us  ou 
conscientious  grounds.     But  O  I  if  all  left  us 
only  for  something,  which,  after  solemn  inquiry, 
they  believed  to  be  nearer  the  truth,  how  few 
should  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of.     I  was 
vc^ry   earnestly   desirous   for  our   dear  youn<; 
Friends,   during  our  sitting  together  in  the 
Youths'   Meeting,  (appointed  at  the  requost  of 
Mary  Dudley,)  as  well  as  during  the  first  sitting 
for  worship,  that  they  might  come  up  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  living  principle  of 
grace  and  truth,  to  the  help  of  the  great  cause } 
— 'that  they  might,  in  some  measure,  make  up 
for  the  flagrant  deficiency  of  standard-bearers 
apparent  among  our  sex ;  even  by  such  a  steady, 
firm,  consistent  life  and  conversation,— by  such 
an  abiding  in  the  blessed  life  and  power  and 
strength  of  the  gospel,  as  is  now  too  rarely  to 
be  discovered  amongst  us^. 

(To  be  oontlniMdO 


<•»  ■ 


Beg  earnestly  of  God  that  the  power  of  sane* 
tification  may  come  upon  thy  fancy.  Some 
Christians  have  attained  such  &  degree  of  sane* 
tification  of  their  imagination,  that  they  have 
had  much  sweetness  left  upon  their  hearts  by 
the  spiritual  workings  of  it. — Flavel. 

The  more  any  renewed  heart  tastes  the  sweet- 
ness of  communion  with  God,  by  so  much  more 
it  is  disposed  for  unity  or  peace  with  his  people. 
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^  MEMOIR  OW  REBEOCA  B.  THOMPSON. 

(Oonttnaed  fh>iii  page  681.) 

Daring  her  progress  through  the  spiritaal 
baptism  that  had  then  been  meted  out  to  her, 
baviDg  had  to  part  with  maDj  things  upon 
which  her  hopes  of  enjoyment  had  been 
centered,  and  learned  through  saffering  that  all 
terrestial  things  are  fleeting  and  uncertain, 
she  came  experimentally  to  realize  that  all 
substantial  joys,  even  every  blessing  with 
which  we  are  favored,  was  from  the  Divine 
hand ;  and  as  this  feeling  was  cherished,  a  con- 
cern was  matured,  that  when  we  came  to  par- 
take of  the  bounteous  supply  of  that  which 
goes  to  nourish  these  poor  bodies  when  assem- 
bled at  our  meals,  that  the  family  be  all 
gathered,  and  a  solemn  silence  be  observed, 
wherein  a  feeling  of  gratitude  might  arise  in 
our  minds  for  these  numberless  blesdngs. 
This  concern  lived  with  her  to  the  latest  period 
of  her  life,  and  it  was  often  her  engagement  in 
these  opportunities  of  silenoe  and  waiting 
openly  to  acknowledge  these  favors,  and  hand 
forth  a  word  of  exhortation  and  encouragement. 

It  was  also  h«r  practice  during  several  years 
of  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  generally  before 
retiring  at  night,  to  ait  down  in  stillness,  and, 
in  the  quiet,  frequently  requesting  myself, 
sometimes  othere  of  the  family,  to  join  her 
therein,  for  the  purpose  (as  she  would  express 
it)  of  waiting  upon  God  for  the  renewal  of  our 
strength,  that  we  might  look  over  our  past 
actions  with  a  view  to  future  improvement ;  and 
often  giving  advice  peculiarly  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Having  been  brought  into  a  state  of  entire 
dependence  upon,  and  a  sense  given  her  of  the 
great  condescension  and  loving  kindness  of 
her  Redeemer  in  meeting  with  and  redeeming 
her  from  her  low  estate,  she  felt  that  none 
need  despair  of  his  mercies.  She  therefore 
felt  constrained,  in  the  love  of  the  Father,  to 
go  forth  even  as  to  the  highways  and  hedges, 
that  she  might  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gosple,  even  to  the  seemingly  most  degraded, 
that  there  was  yet  hope  for  all.  Under  this 
feeling,  and  abont  this  time,  she  visited  many 
mostly  not  of  our  Society;  and  the  remem- 
brance is  now  vividly  before  me  of  the  simple 
but  earnest  pleadings  of  this  loved  one,  and 
the  touching  and  heart-tendering  acknowledg- 
ments of  His  nnmerited  mercies  to  her,  as  an 
incentive  to  their  amendment  of  life,  with  the 
encouraging  language,  *'  Gome  unto  me  all  ye 
that  sre  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  As  a  further  evidence  of  this  del- 
ing pervading  her  mind,  and  her  desire  to  be 
found  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  divine 
iBquirings,  I  will  give  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred about  this  time.  While  sitting  in  a 
meeting  at  Mill  Creek,  a  stranger  in  charge  of 
cattle^  while  passing  the  house,  used  language 


in  her  hearing  that  grated  harshly  on  her  ear. 
Her  sympathetic  feelings  went  out  after  him 
with  desires  for  his  improvement,  and  as  the 
concern  matured,  she  felt  drawn  to  have  an 
opportunity  with  him ;  but  as  none  then  offered, 
she  returned  home }  but  not  feeling  excused,  a 
horse  and  carriage  were  provided,  and  she 
travelled  several  miles  alone,  not  knowing 
where  she  should  find  him.  Having  procured 
an  interview,  and  after  relieving  her  mind  of 
the  concern,  he  acknowledged  in  broken 
accents  his  obligations  for  her  kindness  and  in- 
terest in  him ;  and  she  returned  home  with  the 
reward  of  sweet  peace  for  this  little  act  of 
dedication.  Although  favored  at  times  to  be 
the  recipient  of  Divine  love  and  favor,  for  acts 
of  obedience,  yet,  by  not  keeping  sufficiently  on 
the  watch,  she  was  at  times  brought  into  suffer- 
ing on  account  of  omissions  of  little  duties,  as 
set  forth  in  the  following  manuscript : 

"  Since  it  was  my  privilege  to  mingle  with 
you,  my  mind  has  been  much  exercised  on  ac- 
count of  my  neglect  of  a  trifling  duty,  which 
seemed  pointed  out  for  me  to  perform;  but, 
letting  the  reasoner  in,  I  omitted  to  attend  to  it. 
Desiring  that  all  may  not  be  lost,  I  feel  drawn 
to  address  you  by  letter,  as  matter  may  seem  to 
present,  believing  as  I  do  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  condescends  to  make  use  of  his  crea- 
tures as  instruments  of  good  or  usefulness  one 
unto  another,  in  order  to  advance  his  cause 
in  the  earth,  which  is  truth  and  righteousness. 

^'  After  a  season  of  suffering,  on  aocount  of 
not  fully  performing  the  part  which  I  believe 
was  appointed  me,  a  spark  or  glimmer  of  light 
shone  forth,  and  with  it  a  command  to  address 
you  by  letter,  as  way  should  open;  not  in  my 
own  ability,  for  I  acknowledge  little  of  this  for 
letter  writing.  Therefore,  if  any  thitig  valua- 
ble is  communicated,  let  all  the  glory  be  given 
to  God,  who  is  able  to  dictate  what  to  write  as 
what  to  speak,  either  in  private  opportunities  or 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  his  people.  In  the 
love  which  I  feel  in  the  enjojmeut  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  which  is  in  proportion  to  mj 
obedience  to  his  will,  I  was  drawn  to  visit  you 
with  what  I  believed  to  be  a  message  of  His 
love  to  yon,  through  me,  a  poor  weak  instru- 
ment. But  finding  my  way  much  dosed  up,  I 
came  away  burtheoed  in  spirit,  on  account  of  my 
unfaithfulness;  yet  I  believe  that  He  who  ap- 
points can  open  a  way,  if  we  let  not  the  rea- 
soner in  and  conclude  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  perform  our  known  duty.  This  reasoner  is 
the  grand  enemy  of  our  soul's  salvation ;  which 
destroys  the  happiness  of  all  who  listen  to  his 
voice,  for  it  is  always  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  Ood ;  for  the  voice  of  God,  if  strictly  follow- 
ed, raises  ns  above  the  fear  of  man.  This  I  _ 
have  known  fiom  a  degree  of  happy  experience, 
as  I  have  also  known  deep  sorrow  ocoasioned 
by  omissions  of  known  duty. 
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''  For  as  a  parent  eareth  for  a  obild,  bo  doth 
oar  Heavenly  Father  watoh  over  and  eare  for 
OS,  the  workmanship  of  His  holy  hand,  and 
appointeth  unto  each  a  work  to  do,  in  order 
that  they  may  work  ont  their  own  soul's  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling  before  him.  He 
giveth  unto  each  one  according  to  their  ability 
to  comprehend.  This  is  bean tif ally  illustrated 
in  the  passage,  *  He  earrieth  the  lambs  in  his 
bosom,  and  tenderly  tendeth  those  with  young ;' 
evidencing  clearly  that  his  care  is  extended 
even  to  the  youngest  of  his  flock — the  feeble 
and  the  helpless  ones.  These  are  nourished 
and  fed  by  the  sincere  milk  of  his  word,  and 
they  come  to  know  th&t  it  alone  can  support 
them.  That  which  is  of  an  outward  or  ezter> 
nal  character  can  never  nourish  up  the  soul  to 
life  and  immortality.  Those  who  have  tasted  of 
His  goodness  are  constrained  to  bear  testimony 
to,  and  invite  their  fellow-travellers,  whereyer 
their  lot  may  be  cast,  to  come  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good,  and  a  rich  rewarder 
of  all  thoee  who  diligently  seek  him;  for 
*  they  that  seek  shall  find,'  and  '  unto  those 
who  knock  it  shall  be  opened,'  and  '  they 
shall  come  in  and  sup  with  me  and  I 
with  them.'  They  shall  enjoy  union  and 
communion  and  sweet  fellowship  with  the 
Author  of  their  being,  and  see  with  indubitable 
clearness  his  will  concerning  them.  These, 
then,  are  the  blessed  privileges  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  all  may  have  access 
if  they  will  submit  to  his  terms.  If  any  man 
will  be  my  disciple,  he  must  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  daily  cross,  and  follow  me  in  the  way  of 
tny  leadings;  not  in  his  own  will,  for  that 
would  rob  God  of  his  glory,  which  he  has  testi- 
fied he  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images.  Proving  beyond  a 
donbt  that  roan  of  himself  cannot  perform 
acceptable  worship  unto  the  great  Author  and 
Creator  of  all ;  for  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh 
to  direct  his  steps  aright.  He  is  prone  to  hew 
our  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water;  such  as  proceed  from  Him,  the  pure 
and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  whose  crystal  streams  make  glad  the  whole 
heritage  of  God." 

(Tb  b*  eoniiiiiied.) 


CHRISTIAN   OLD  AGE. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  of  life  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  man  to  look  forwards.  There  is  a 
marvellous  prodigality  with  which  we  throw 
away  our  present  happiness  when  we  are  young, 
which  belongs  to  those  who  feel  that  they  are 
rich  in  happiness,  and  never  expect  to  be  bank- 
rupts. It  almost  seems  one  of  the  signatures  of 
our  immortality  that  we  squander  time  as  if 
there  were  a  dim  consciousness  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  an  eternity  of  it ;  but  as  we  arrive 
at  middle  age^  it  is  the  tendency  of  man  to  look 


back.  To  a  man  of  middle  life,  existence  is  no 
longer  a  dream,  but  a  reality.  He  has  not  much 
more  now  to  look  forward  to,  for  the  character 
of  his  life  is  generally  fixed  by  that  time.  His 
profession,  his  home,  his  occupation,  will  be  for 
the  most  part  what  they  are  now.  He  will  make 
few  new  acquaintances, — no  new  friends.  It  is 
the  solemn  thought  connected  with  middle  age 
that  life's  last  business  is  begun  in  earnest ; 
and  it  is  then,  midway  between  the  cradle  and 
the  grave,  that  a  man  begins  to  look  back  and 
marvel  with  a  kind  of  remorseful  feeling,  that 
he  let  the  days  of  youth  go  by  so  half-enjoyed. 
It  is  the  pensive  autumn  feeling, — it  is  the  sen- 
sation of  half-sadness  that  we  experience  when 
the  longest  day  of  the  year  is  past,  and  e?ery 
day  that  follows  is  shorter,  and  the  lights  fainter, 
and  the  feebler  shadows  tell  that  nature  is 
hastening  with  gigantic  footsteps  to  her  winter 
grave.  So  does  man  look  back  upon  his  youth. 
When  the  first  grey  hairs  become  visible,— 
when  the  unwelcome  truth  fastens  itself  upon 
the  mind  that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up  the 
hill,  but  down,  and  that  the  sun  is  already 
westering, — he  looks  back  on  things  behind. 
Now,  this  is  a  natural  feeling,  but  is  it  the  high 
Christian  tone  of  feeling  ?  We  may  assuredly 
answer,  No.  We  who  have  an  inheritance  in 
corruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  what  have  we  to  do  with  things  past  ? 
When  we  were  children,  we  thought  as  child** 
ren.  But  now  there  lies  before  ua,  manhood 
with  its  earnest  work,  and  then  old  age^  and 
then  the  grave,  and  then  home.  And  so  man- 
hood in  the  Christian  life  is  a  better  thing  than 
boyhood,  because  it  is  a  riper  thing ;  and  old 
age  ought  to  be  a  brighter,  and  a  calmer,  and  a 
more  serene  thing  than  manhood.  There  is  a 
second  youth  for  man,  better  and  holier  than 
his  first,  if  he  will  look  on  and  not  back.  There 
is  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  heart,  and  a  touching 
singleness  of  purpose,  in  Christian  old  age, 
which  has  ripened  gradually  and  not  fitfully. 
It  is  then  that  to  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is 
added  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove ;  it  is  then 
that  to  the  firmness  of  manhood  is  joined  almost 
the  gentleness  of  womanhood ;  it  is  then  that 
th^  somewhat  austere  and  sour  character  of 
growing  strength,  moral  and  intellectual,  mellow 
into  the  rich  ripeness  of  an  old  age  made  sweet 
and  tolerant  by  experience ;  it  is  then  that  maa 
returns  to  first  principles.  There  comes  a  love 
more  pure  and  deep  than  the  boy  could  ever 
feel ;  there  comes  a  conviction,  with  a  strength 
beyond  that  which  the  boy  could  ever  know, 
that  the  earliest  lesson  of  life  is  infinite,  Christ 
is  all  in  all.— JPl  W.  RoberUon. 


I  — >  ■ 


"  It  seems  the  part  of  wiadom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measare  lots 
With  less  distiDgnished  than  ourselves,  that  thas 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills, 
A.nd  sympathize  with  others  saffering  more." 
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From  th«  BHtish  frtond. 
THC  INDIAN  PRBACHXR. 

The  following  is  an  acoonnt  of  tbe  Cbristian 
f'xperience  of  an  Indian  preacher,  as  related  by 
himself  to  a  number  of  Friends  in  America.  It 
is  in  his  own  simple  words,  and  shows  how 
Christ  leads  and  instructs  his  disciples  by  his 
Holy  Spirit: 

He  says,  <'  I  don't  of>en  open  my  mind  to  any, 
but  I  now  feel  the  way  is  open,  and  a  freedom 
to  do  it.  Some  years  past  it  was  laid  upon  me 
to  encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  I  thought  I 
was  such  a  poor,  ignorant  Indian,  I  could  not 
encourage  others  to  do  well,  so  I  shoved  it 
away,"  (the  Indian  pushed  his  hand  out  as 
though  he  had  put  it  from  him,  and  then  fetch- 
ing it  back  again  and  putting  it  on  his  breast,  he 
continued),  *<  but  it  was  brought  back  and  put 
upon  me.  I  then  put  it  away  again,"  (and  he 
waved  his  hand  to  and  fro  again,  to  show  the 
wavering  of  his  mind.)  "  It  was  then  opened 
to  my  mind  that  the  truth  was  a  very  precious 
thing,  very  precious^  indeed  ;  oh,  how  precious 
it  did  look  to  me,  words  cannot  say  half.  I 
then  said  with  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me,  O  Lord, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man.''  But  it  was  laid  upon 
me  again. 

^*  One  morning,  as  I  was  going  to  a  Presby- 
terian meeting,  I  saw  a  flock  of  sheep — I  did 
not  see  them  with  these  eyes — they  appeared 
to  be  travelling  along  before  me ;  the  foremost 
were  fat  and  grown  large,  &c.  I  heard  them 
talking  to  one  another — ^but  not  with  these  ears 
— saying  to  one  another,  '  God  speed,  God  help 
you  on  the  way.'  The  hindermost  looked  poor 
and  small,  their  heads  hucg  down,  and  they 
seemed  almost  ready  to  give  up.  I  wondered 
what  it  should  mean ;  then  something  came  and 
talked  with  me,  it  talked  to  me  and  told  me, 
'  These  are  my  sheep,  and  this  day  you  shall  see 
them  lift  up  th^ir  heads  in  hope,  and  feed  upon 
the  bread  of  life/  Then  it  said  to  me,  '  These 
that  are  before  are  the  priests  and  deacons; 
they  are  grown  fat  and  full,  they  can  encourage 
one  another,  but  they  furget  the  poor  of  the 
flock.' 

I  went  on  to  meeting ;  the  priest  preached, 
and  prayed,  and  sung,  and  used  the  very  wotds 
I  heard  the  fat  pheep  use  to  one  another.  So 
after  he  had  sat  down,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
tell  them  what  I  saw  on  the  way ;  so  I  did,  and 
I  thought  I  saw  my  vision  fulGlled ;  the  poor  of 
the  flock  lifted  up  their  heads  in  hope,  and  fed 
on  the  bread  of  life.  The  priest  acknowledged, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  what  I  said 
was  true,  and  that  the  truth  had  been  declared 
among  them  by  a  poor,  ignorant,  Indian  man. 
Then  I  went  home  very  comfortable;  oh  !  how 
comfortable  I  did  feel. 

'*  Then  sometimes  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  some,  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  see 
them,  but  I  did  not ;  I  was  afraid  some  would  1 


think  I  undertook  to  enoourage  others  to  do 
well,  and  I  did  not  want  folks  to  think  so.     I 
felt  such  a  sympathy  for  a  poor  family  I  wanted 
to  go  and  see  them,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to 
do  so.     I  thought  I  would  take  a  sack  of  meal 
on  my  back  and  go  to  where  they  lived ;  and  so 
I  did  ;  and  when  I  stepped  in  it  was  just  nij^bt. 
There  was  a  rich  man  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wood ;  I  supposed  he  would  have  let  me 
have  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  but  I  thought  I  would 
rather  He  by  the  men's  fire;  I  felt  their  wants 
and  I  wanted  to  be  with  them.  In  the  morning, 
when  I  was  going  away,  I  asked  the  woman  to 
hand  me  something  to  put  some  meal  in ;  she 
was  unwilling,  but  I  told  her  she  must;  so  she 
got  a  bowl,  and  I  took  out  a  part  of  my  meal 
and  lefb  it  with  her.     I  felt  the  wants  of  the 
poor  children  so  that  I  did  not  carry  all  my 
meal  away.     Then  I  took  my  leave  of  them, 
and  went  home  quietly ;  and  thus  I  kept  along. 
"  When  I  felt  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
any,  I  tried  to  go  to  see  them,  and  I  thought  I 
was  getting  on  pretty  well.     One  day  I  was 
thinking  I  should  go  to  meeting  two  or  three 
days  hence,  and  I  began  to  think  what  I  should 
say  when  I  came  there,  so  I  thought  it  over.    I 
got  something  fixed   in    my   mind   which    I 
thought  would  do  very  well,  and  I  hung  it  up ; 
by  and  by  I  took  it  and  looked  at  it  again ;  I 
thought  it  would  do  very  well ;  so  I  did  many 
times  before  meeting-day  came.     I  went  to  the 
meeting,  and,  after  the  priest  got  through,  I 
stood  up  and  said  it  off  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
thought  I  said  it  off  pretty  well.     Oh,  how  was 
I  troubled !   I  went  home.     I  did  not  know 
what  the  matter  was ;  but  oh  !  how  I  was  dis- 
tressed, and  so  I  passed  a  long,  long  time,  but 
did  not  know  what  the  matter  was.  Then  some- 
thing came  and  talked  to  me,  and  said,  '  Did 
you  ever  know  a  great  man,  if  he  wanted  great 
business  done  away  in  Philadelphia,  to  send  a 
poor,  ignorant,  unlearned  man  to  do  it  ?'  *No,' 
I  said,  <  I  did  not.'     <  No  more  will  the  Great 
Spirit  take  you.'  Well,  I  thought,  sure  enough 
I  have  been  mistaken ;  I  never  have  known 
what  good   is.     Oh,   how  I  was   distressed." 
This,  he  supposed,  was  the  bad  spirit  coming  at 
a  time  when  he  went  wrong,  endeavoring  to 
persuade  him  that  he  had  never  known  what 
good  was.    .Then,   he  says,   '*  Something  else 
came  and  talked  with  me,  ^hich  I  supposed  to 
be  the  Good  Spirit,  and  said,  *  The  great  One 
knows  all  things — He  knows  what  is  best.     If 
a  king  wants  great  business  done,  he  has  serv- 
ants under  him.     When  he  sends  one  to  do 
business  for  him,  if  he  is  a  wise,  learned  man, 
he  ought  to  say  what  the  king  tells  him  to  say  : 
if  he  is  an  ignorant  man  he  can  say  over  after 
the  king  juHt  what  he  tells  him,  if  it  be  two, 
three,  four  words,  or  less;  just  what  the  king 
says,  just  so  he  ought  to  say.'     Then  it  said, 
*  Suppose  one  of  your  neighbors  had  a  piece  of 
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fresh  m6*t  given  to  bim,  a  yerj  good  piece 
when  it  was  siven  to  him,  he  takes  it,  feels  it, 
handles  it,  looks  at  il,  hangs  it  np ;  thee,  by 
and  by,  he  takes  it  down,  looks  at  it,  handles 
it,  and  hangs  it  np  again ;  and  so  he  does  a 
great  many  times,  and  keeps  it  three  or  four 
days,  till  it  begins  to  stink ;  then  he  takes  it, 
cooks  it,  and  set?  it  before  you  to  eat }  wonld 
yoa  eat  it  V  <  No,'  said  I,  *  I  wonld  not  eat  it/ 
*  Well,  jast  so  was  yonr  preaching  the  other 
day  ;  the  Great  Spirit  won't  have  it,  the  people 
won't  have  it/ 

**  Then  it  came  to  my  mind  the  passage  when 
there  is  a  piece  of  money  brought  to  our  Sa- 
viour ;  I  don't  remember  it  particularly,  I  be- 
lieve they  had  some  design  of  ensnaring  him, 
but  I  rewember  he  asked  them  whose  image  and 
superscription  was  on  it.     They  said  unto  him, 
Caesar's.     Well,  he  told  them  to  render  nnto 
Gassar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.     Then  I  saw  my  preach- 
ing had  Caesar's  inscription  on  it ;  because  it 
was  something  of  my  own  preparation  ;  it  did 
not  come  from  the  Great  Spirit,  therefore,  it 
had  not  his  superscription  on  it,  and  he  would 
not  have  it ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  was 
80  troubled.     I  saw  that  everything  of  man's 
contrivance  had  Caesar's  superscription  on  it, 
and  that  only  that  which   came   immediately 
from  the  Great  Spirit  would  return  to  him,  or 
would  be  food  for  his  true  sheep.     '  My  sheep,' 
says  Christ,  <  know  my  voice.'     I  did  not  feel 
it  here ;  [  love  to  feel  it  here  (and  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  breast.)     Then  it  opened  in  my 
mind  the  passage  where  the  multitude  followed 
our  Saviour  into  the  wilderness;  the  disciples 
seemed  willing  to  send  them  away  and  give 
them  nothing  to  eat,  but  he  knew  their  wants, 
he  did  not  want  them  to  faint  by  the  way.     He 
called  to  his  disciples,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  anything  to  eat.     They  said  they  had  five 
loaves  and  a  few  fishes,   but  what  are  they 
among  so  many  1    Buc  he  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  and  he  directed  that  the  multitude 
should  all  eit  down  in  companies  on  the  grass. 
Then  he  called  on  the  disciples,  and  they  gave 
all  up  to  him  that  they  had,  and  he  took  and 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples.     After 
all  this  was  done  he  commanded  them  to  hand 
it  to  the  multitude;  then  it  was  food  for  them, 
and  they  had  enough  and  to  spare.     Just  so  I 
see  it  is  now;  when  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
to  break  the   bread  of  life,  to  hand  to  his  di^ 
ciples,  and  command  them  to  hand  it  to  the 
people,  then  it  is  food  for  them. 

''Now,  after  all  this,  it  was  laid  upon  me 
again  to  encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  it 
looked  so  great,  and  I  felt  like  such  a  poor,  ig- 
norant Indian,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  give 
up  to  it.  I  said  to  that  that  talked  to  me,  There 
are  a  great  many  that  can  do  better  than  I  can ; 
take  some  other,  and  excuse  me.  It  asked,  Who  ? 


I  said,  Such  an  one;  it  told  me  to  fetch  him  up. 
r  did  in  my  mind,  but  it  would  not  have  him, 
but  shoved  him  away.'     And  so  in  this  way  he 
said  he  brought  up  a  number,  but  he  would  not 
have  them,  but  he  says.  <  It  told  me  I  must 
give  up.   Now,  I  found  the  Great  Spirit  condes- 
cended to  my  weak  state,  and  opened  my  un- 
derstanding in  a  way  to  meet  my  capacity.     So 
I  found  it  was  necessary  to  wait  upon  him  to  be 
instructed  what  to  say  and  when  to  say,  and 
then  I  could  say  with  the  servants  that  were 
sent  out  to  invite  in  to  the  feast,  '  It  is  done. 
Lord,  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is 
room.'    And  I  found  there  is  room  yet  for  more 
exercise,   more   labor,  more  invitations.     The 
way  is  open,  the  way  is  not  shut  op  in  my  heart. 
Then  it  opened  in  my  mind  the  circumstance  of 
Joseph,  how  he  was  sold  by  his  brethren,  and 
the  reason  why  they  sold  him;  he  was  designed 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  greater  than  hia 
brethren  ;  he  had  some  dreams  that  seemed  to 
lead  them  to  think  so.'   Some  of  them  had  a 
mind  to  kill  him,  others  thought  best  to  sell 
him  and  see  what  would  become  of  his  dreams. 
So  they  sold  him,  and  he  was  carried  off  and 
put  in  prison  wrongfully,  but  the  Great  Spirit 
was  with  him  there,  and  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  bring  about ;  his  brethren  appeared  to 
get  along  pretty  well  for  a  while.    Then  there 
was  somebody  in  prison  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
released,  and  Joseph  told  him  when  he  came 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  to  remember  him, 
but  he  forgot  Joseph  until  he  was  brought  into 
a  strait.     The  king  had  some  dreams,  but  I 
cannot  read  much,  I  cannot  just  tell  what  it 
was,  but  I  remember  he  dreamed  about  some 
ears  of  corn  eating  some  ears  of  corn,  and  there 
was  nobody  could  interpret  his  dreams.     Then 
the  man  remembered  Joseph,  and  he  was  sent 
for.     The  Great  Spirit  was  with  him  and  knew 
all  things,  so  he  could  tell  the  king  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  dreams ;  and  when  he  told  him 
what  was  going  to  happen,  the  king  believed 
him,  and  thought  it  best  to  prepare  against  the 
famine   that    Joseph  said   was    coming,    and 
thought  there  was  none  so  suitable  as  Joseph, 
because  the  Great  Spirit  was  with  him.     So  he 
Ijjit  all  power  in  his  hand,  only  the  king  was 
greater.      Joseph    ordered   storehouses   to  be 
built,  and  laid  up  corn  for  the  time  of  famine 
that  was  coming,  and  he  had  the  keys  of  the 
stores.     Now  the  famine  came  ;  his  brethren 
came  to  want,  although  they  had  sold  Joseph 
and  did   not  intend   to   bow   to   hitn.     They 
heard  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  so  their  father 
sent  some  of  them  down  to  buy  corn.     They 
applied  to  Joseph  ;  he  knew  them,  but  they  did 
not  know  him ;  he  asked  them  whether  they 
had  any  brethren,  and  whether  they   had   a 
father  living ;  they  told  him  about  them ;  so, 
after  a  while,  Joseph  sent  for  them,  and  th^y 
all  went  down  and  bowed  to  Joseph,  for  there 
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was  no  other  way  for  them  to  be  kept  aliye. 
Now  it  looked  plain  to  me  that  we  have  a 
neaenre  of  the  Oood  Spirit  offered  to  as,  to  lead 
TU,  to  instract  ns,  and  it  is  greater  than  we  are, 
and  designed  to  rule  over  us.  We  may  do  as 
that  tells  us,  or  we  may  mind  the  bad  spirit  ; 
bnt  if  we  do,  it  will  not  yield  the  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness.  We  may  say  to  the 
Oood  Spirit,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule 
over  us ;  we  may  push  it  away  and  sell  it,  and 
it  may  be  put  in  prison.  Yet  a  famine  will 
overtake  us,  and  though  we  may  go  into  a  far 
country,  far  airay  from  what  is  good  and  right, 
and  not  even  know  Joseph  or  this  Good  Spirit, 
yet  it  will  know  us,  and  it  will  there  rise  np  and 
plead  with  us.  Now,  there  is  no  other  way  but 
to  oome  back  again  to  what  is  right,  and  ac- 
knowledge this  Joseph  to  be  greatest — this 
Oood  Spirit  of  the  Jiord  Jesus  Christ.  He  has 
the  keys  of  the  store,  and  they  that  will  not 
bow  to  him  must  die.  The  same  disposition 
that  was  in  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  is  now  in  people.  I  have  seen 
some  people  so  simple  that  they  have  got  angry 
with  a  gun  and  broke  it  in  pieces,  because  it 
bad  done  some  mischief,  as  if  the  gun  was  to 
blame.  If  it  had  not  been  chsrged,  and  then 
fire  put  to  it,  it  would  not  have  done  any  harm. 
So  when  the  apostles  were  charged,  and  the  fire 
of  Divine  love  operated  on  them,  then  they 
could  do  execution,  but  after  it  had  passed 
through  them,  they  were  like  the  empty  gun ; 
it  was  not  they  that  did  it.  It  was  that  Same 
of  Divine  love  that  operated  through  them,  and 
yet  the  people  took  the  apostles  and  put  some 
of  them  to  death,  as  though  they  had  done  it, 
and  thought  to  stop  it  from  spreading.  But 
they  could  not,  for  it  operated  through  others, 
and  it  operates  through  a  thousand  others  now, 
and  they  never  can  stop  it." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  34,  1866. 

DiiD,  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  Tenth 
month,  1866,  of  djBenterj,  Bbbtha.,  only  daoghter  of 
Albert  and  Berthena  N.  Tompkins,  aged  18  months 
and  11  daja. 

,  at  the  residence  of  his  oncle,  Isaac  Bnck- 
nan,  near  Newtown,  Burks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  28th  of 
Tenth  month,  1866.  of  small -poz,  Samuil  H.,  son  of 
the  late  Isaac  B.  and  Rebecca  M.  Satterthwaite,  in 
his  21st  year. 

,  on  the  13th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  at  her 

residence  in  Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  Co., Pa.,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  Sdsanna  H.  Burton,  relict  of 
Dr.  William  Burton,  in  her  70th  year;  a  member  of 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  Hahvah, 

daughter  of  Wm.  D.  and  Lydia  Rogers,  in  the  33d 

iear  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Evesham  Monthly 
[eeting,  N.  J. 

,    on   the  15th  of  Eleventh   month,    1866.  in 

Philadelphia,  Rachbl  M  Rowlbt,  daughter  of  thts 
late  Thomas  Gillingham,  in  her  74th  year. 


Diio,  on  the  15th  of  Eleyenth  month,  at  Salem, 
N.  J.,  EmcA  P.,  wife  of  CUrkson  Lippineoit,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  D.  Pedrick,  aged  24 
years. 

friends'   fuel  association    for  THE  POOR. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  at  Race  St.  Meeting- House.  ( Monthly  Meeting 
Room)  00  SeTenih-day  evening.  Twelfth  month  let, 
at  8  o'clock.  The  Annual  Summary  will  be  read  and 
other  business  transacted.  All  Interested  are  invi- 
ted. 

Job.  S.  Trumah,  Jr., 

CUrk, 

The  Meetings  for  consideration  of  the  Discipline 
and  Testimonies  of  Friends  have  been  recommenced, 
and  will  be  continued  at  Race  St.  Meeting-House,  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Fourth-day  evenings  in  each 
month,  at  7^  o'cloek. 

« ^<t^-^^-— — — ~- 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  BALTIMORE 

YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  fhnn  page  68tt.) 

Fourth  Day, — The  Committee  appointed  at 
a  former  Bitting,  to  bring  forward  the  names  of 
suitable  Friends  to  oonstitate  a  Meeting  for 
Safferinga  for  the  ensuing  year,  produced  the 
following  list,  which  was  approved,  and  the 
Friends  therein  named  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  that  service.         .... 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  attend 
at  the  opening  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Prairie  Grove,  Iowa,  produced  the  following  re- 
port, which  waa  satisfactory,  viz : 

To  Baltimore  Yearly  Meting  of  Friends : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  attend  at  the  opening  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Prairie  Grove,  Iowa,  report : 

That  through  Divine  favor  we  were  all  en- 
abled to  comply  with  the  appointment,  (except 
one  of  our  number  who  was  removed  by  death.) 
The  meeting  of  Ministers  anJ  Elders  was  an 
occasion  of  unusual  solemnity.  And  at  the 
large  Public  Meeting  on  Firat-day,  there  was 
muoh  unanimity  of  feeling  and  expresaion,  and 
the  Meeting  dosed  under  great  solemnity. 

The  general  Quarterly  Meeting  was  organized 
and  held  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  found 
a  larger  body  of  solid  Friends  than  we  had  ex- 
pected, accessions  having  been  made  within  the 
past  year  by  removals,  and  a  number  from  ccm- 
vincement. 

A  part  of  our  number  attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Wapaanonook,  and  all  the  Commit- 
tee attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Prairie 
Grove,  in  both  of  which,  representatives  were 
appointed  in  the  regular  order  of  Society,  to 
attend  at  the  opening  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  Meeting  for  worship,  pre- 
ceding the  business  part  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, the  Committee  suggested  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  two  Monthly  Meetings 
should  retire,  and  choose  clerks  to  serve  for  the 
day ;  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Meeting, 
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and  elerks  to  both  Men's  and  Women's  Meet- 
iDgs  were  appointed  as  proposed. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  religi- 
ons oonoem  among  Friends  in  that  new  and  in- 
teresting land,  to  hold  their  Meetings  to  good 
repntation,  and  to  advance  the  precious  testi- 
moniea  of  truth  amoog  the  people. 

Signed,  by  all  the  Committee  who  attended. 

Prairie  Grove,  Henry  Co,,  Iowa,'Wi  mo., 
llth,  1866. 

The  Committee  continned  from  last  year,  in 
relation  to  some  of  our  Yirgini^  Friends,  who 
have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  war,  produced 
ji  the  following  report,  which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Meeting,  and  the  Committee  was  continued 
another  year,  viz : 

To  the  Yearly  Muting  : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  year  1864,  to  assist  such  of  our 
members,  who  bad  been  stripped  of  tbeir  sub- 
stance by  the  ravages  of  the  late  war,  and  were 
continued  by  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  with  in- 
structions to  extend  aid  and  care  in  providing 
suitable  school  facilities  for  the  children  of 
Friends  so  circumstanced,  now  report  to  (he 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  soon  after  its  close  in  the 
lith  Month  last  they  opened  a  school  in  Win- 
ehester,  under  the  charge  of  a  female  Friend, 
and  those  of  our  members  who  were  embraced 
J.  this  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  were  en- 
couraged to  send  their  children  to  it;  and  such, 

f  to  the  number  of  tioenti^' one  were  received  and 
carefully  instructed,  besides  nttie  others,  not 
the  children  of  Friends,  whose  tuition  was  paid 
for,  and  to  that  extent  diminished  the  expense 
of  the  school.  Most  of  the  children  were  too 
young  to  be  sent  far  from  home,  and  it  was 
thought  by  the  Committee,  that  the  object  of 
^the  V  early  Meeting,  would  be  more  economi- 
cally accomplished  in  this  way,  than  by  any  other 
mode  suggested.  The  whole  cost  of  this  school 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  including  rent  of  room, 
salary  of  teacher,  and  books  furnished,  amount- 
ed to  Jive  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  and 
twentif'Jioe  centSf  the  vouchers  for  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  Clerk. 

In  addition  to  this  school  the  Committee  had 

%  placed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  three  children  at  Sandy  Spring,  and 
assumed  Ihe  cost  of  three  at  Wilmington  and 
two  at  Chester  Valley  School,  Pennsylvania,  of 
those  older  and  further  advanced  in  their 
studies,  which  has  involved  an  expense  of  one 
thousapd^'twenty  seven  dollars  and  forty  cents  in 
addition  to  the  above  amount,  making  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  Committee,  fifteen  hundred 
and  forty-four  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents. 
They  have  received  of  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  our  members  towards  this  most  laudable 
object,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- eight 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  leaving  a  balance  of  i 


twelve  hundred  and  eighty -eight  dollars  and 
eighty  one  cents  to  be  paid  by  the  Yearly  Meet« 
ing. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  liber- 
ality and  sympathy  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
our  Friends  and  their  children,  has  been,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee,  of  material  assist- 
ance to  them  and  productive  of  good  ]  and  they 
are  willing  to  hope,  with  the  better  prospects 
now  before  our  Friends  in  that  part  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  further  care  on  its  part  in 
these  rcBpects  will  not  much  longer  be  needed, 
but  that  the  Committee  should  be  continued 
another  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Gerard  H.  Reese, 
i(ENJ.  RcsH  Roberts^ 
Susan  H  Jones, 
Mart  D.  Brown. 

The  Standing  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Fair  Bill  Fund  produced  a  report,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  and  the  Committee 
was  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  $105.60  of  in- 
:  terest  now  in  their  hands,  to  the  Committee 
j  having  the  charge  of  the  Education  of  the 
children  of  Virginia  Friends,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  report.        ..... 

Fifth  Bay. — The  Committee  appointed  at  a 
former  sitting,  produced  the  following  minute, 
embodying  some  of  the  exercises  of  this  Meet- 
ing, which  was  satisfactory,  and  it  was  directed 
to  be  inserted  in  our  printed  Extracts,  viz  : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Meeting,  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Master,  to  his  disciples  was 
revived  among  us:  *'  As  I  have  washed  your 
feet,  so  ought  you  to  wash  one  another's  feet;" 
and  it  was  bhown  that  the  stream  of  gospel  love, 
which  flows  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  an  assembly 
of  devont  worshippers,  has  a  tendency  to  refresh 
the  heart,  and  purify  the  understanding,  enabling 
us  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  religious  duty. 
By  yielding  to  this  holy  influence,  we  may  be- 
come one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord, and  partake 
together  of  that  heavenly  bread — that  hidden 
manna — which  nourishes  the  toul  unto  ever- 
lasting life  They  who  attain  to  this  happy 
experience,  find  in  our  Meetings  for  divine  wor- 
ship a  source  of  hifrh  spiritual  enjoyment,  and 
a  means  of  preparation  for  the  various  duties  of 
life.  Although  no  lip  may  be  touched  with  the 
live  coal  from  God's  holy  altar,  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  vocal  ministry,  yet  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  religious  peace  may  flow  from  one  to 
another,  during  our  silent  meditations. 

The  importance  of  abiding,  always,  under  the 
harmonizing  influence  of  divine  love,  was  feel- 
ingly brought  before  us,  as  the  only  bond  of 
our  union  ;  for,  if  our  love  fail,  our  Meetings 
will  fail  with  it,  and  all  the  benefits  of  religious 
society  must  cease.  Let  us,  therefore,  cherish 
this  tender  plant^  that  it  may  grow  up  and 
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briDf^  forth  frait,  to  the  hopor  of  the  great 
husbandman. 

The  desolating  effects  of  a  spirit  of  detraction 
were  brought  into  view,  and  their  conseqaences 
were  feelingly  portrayed.  From  this  cause 
arise  dissentions  among  brethren  that  obstruct 
spiritual  communion,  impair  the  sweetness  of 
social  intercourse,  and  finally  lay  waste  the 
herit^ige  of  God. 

We  have  been  affectionately  cautioned  against 
the  indulgence  of  a  critical  and  censorious  spirit 
in  relation  to  the  communications  of  our  minis- 
tering friends.  If  they  err,  let  us  remember 
that,  like  ourselves,  they  are  subject  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  entire  f>elf  renunciation  and  subjection 
to  the  divine  will,  can  preserve  the  pure  water 
of  life  from  contamination ;  for  *'  we  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us." 

The  home  education  of  our  children  has  been 
impressively  brought  to  our  view,  as  a  subject 
of  deep  and  abiding  interest.  It  was  evidently 
the  design  of  our  bountiful  Creator,  in  endowing 
the  human  mind  with  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  susceptible  of  improvement,  that  we 
should  assiduously  cultivate  these  powers,  and 
devote  them  to  his  service.  In  the  quietude  of 
domestic  life,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of 
parental  affection,  the  young  mind  expands  and 
receives  those  early  impressions  which  mould 
itd  future  character.  How  important  then  is 
the  charge  entrusted  to  parents  and  guardians, 
to  watch  over  the  opening  mind,  and  guide  the 
inexperienced  steps  in  the  paths  of  purity  and 
virtue. 

The  love  of  God  is  the  basis  of  all  true  re- 
ligion :  where  it  prevails,  the  heart  is  expanded 
into    love   for   all   our    fellow   creatures,   and 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb  are  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus.     In  order  to  attain  this  blessed 
experience,  we  must  not  "  despise  the  day  of 
small  things,"  for  those  who  do  so  shall  *'  fall 
by  little  and  little.''     On  the  contrary,  we  must 
watch  over  ourselves,  check  the  first  presenta- 
tions of  evil  as  they  arise  in  the  mind,  and  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  that  ever-present  Divine 
power,  who  alone  can  save  us  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.     By  this  means  may  we  *'  work  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  rever- 
ently acknowledging  that  the  ability  is  not  of 
us  ;  for  '<  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  ua,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

A  deep  exercise  has  been  felt  that  our  testi- 
mony against  the  unnecessary  use  of  ardent 
spirits  may  be  maintained;  and  a  desire  has 
been  expressed  that  this  tentimony  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  d'suse,  as  a  beverage,  of  all  fer- 
mented drinks.  The  fearful  ravages  of  in- 
temperance throughout  our  land  should  incite 
us  to  make  some  sacrifices^  in  order  to  digcoun- 


tenance  a  practiee  which  is  fraught  with  so 
much  evil  to  the  human  family ;  and  experi- 
ence teaches  that  it  can  only  be  averted  by 
watching  and  checking  the  first  approaches  of 
the  insidious  foe. 

While  rejoicing  that  the  confiiot  of  arms  has 
ceased  in  our  land,  and  that  the  blessings  of 
peace  are  measurably  enjoyed,  we  have  mourn- 
fuliy  to  reflect,  that  the  elements  of  strife  still 
exist  in  our  midst.  May  we  then,  as  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  keep 
close  to  our  Leader,  and  follow  his  example, 
<^  who,  when  ]ie  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again; 
when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not,  bat  com- 
mitted himself  to  Him  that  jucgeth  righteous- 
ly." 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
on  the  Tieasurer's  accounts,  produced  a  report, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Meetingy  and 
Kichard  H.  Townsend  was  accordingly  appointed 
Treasurer  to  this  Meeting  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  our  Quarterly  Meetings  are  directed  to 
forward  to  him  their  respective  quotas  of  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  raised. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the 
Committee  appointed  at  our  last  sitting,  in  re- 
lation to  the  meeting  house  at  Winchester,  Ya., 


viz: 


The  Committee  appointed  to  propose  to  the 
Meeting  the  mode  to  be  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  money  directed  to  be  raised,  for  the 
erection  of  a  Meeting  house  in  Winobester, 
Virginia,  report : 

That  they  unite  in  recommending  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  authorize  the  Treasurer  of  this 
Meeting  to  pay  to  the  Friends  in  Winchester, 
the  sum  of  seventy  five  dollars,  to  provide  them 
with  a  suitable  building  as  a  place  of  meeting 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  that  the  subject  of 
the  new  building  be  postponed  for  the  present. 

Which,  upon  deliberation,  was  united  with, 
by  the  meeting,  and  the  Treasurer  was  directed 
to  pay  $75  to  Daniel  Walker,  for  the  purposes 
proposed  in  the  report.  .... 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  Essays  of  Epistles  to  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
produced  one  embodying  the  Minutes  of  this 
Meeting,  which,  upon  being  read,  was  satisfae- 
tory  to  the  Meeting,  and  the  Clerk  was  direct- 
ed to  transcribe  it,  sign  it  on  beblilf  of  the 
Meeting,  and  forward  a  copy  to  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York^  Genessee, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  respectively. 

Having  been  favored  through  several  sit- 
tings of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  with  a  comfort- 
ing evidence  of  the  continuance  of  Divine  love 
and  favor,  solemnizing  and  strengthening  our 
hearts,  and  gathering  all,  we  trust,  into  a  feel- 
ing of  common  brotherhood,  enabling  us  to 
transact  the  business  that  has  claimed  our  at- 
tentiou;  in  much  harmony  and  condesoensioo; 
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aoder  m  dense  of  which  our  hearts  are  hambled 
io  gratitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church, 
the  3Ieeting  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  usual 
time  next  jear.  if  consLsteQi  with  the  Divine 
will. 

Ben  J.  Hallo  WELL,  Clerk. 

For  Friraifl*  Intclllgeneer. 
CONFERENCE   ON   EDUCATION. 

Daring  the  week  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Baltimore,  a  large  and  interesting  meeting 
was  held  at  Lombard  Street  Meeting-house,  on 
the  subject  of  Education,  with  special  reference 
to  the  prospects  of  Swarthmore  College.  Re- 
marks were  made  by  Samuel  M.  Janney,  Hen- 
ry Haydock,  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  Edward 
Parrish,  Henry  Hallowell,  John  Coz,  and 
others. 

M'iny  aspects  of  the  general  subject  were 
ably  presented.  The  great  and  obvious  advan- 
tage of  a  religious  body,  holding  vital  princi- 
ples fitted  to  benefit  all  mankind,  having  an 
institution  adapted  to  cultivate  the  intellectual 
powers  and  develope  the  talent  of  its  members, 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  this  reading  age  it  may 
be  at  least  fairly  represented  in  the  world  of 
letters,  was  presented  as  a  leading  consider- 
ation. 

Oral  preaching  under  the  divine  influence 
and  direction  is  indeed  a  great  instrumentality 
for  good,  but  it  reaches  comparatively  few, 
while  books  and  publications  go  everywhere 
and  silently,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
to  mould  the  opinions  and  fix  the  principles  of 
those  to  whose  capacity  they  are  addressed. 
We  want  books  especially  for  the  young, — ^books 
which  will  interest  while  they  inform  the  mind 
and  improve  the  heart  of  those  who  must  soon 
come  upon  the  stage  of  active  life. 

The  three  kinds  of  enjoyment  were  presented 
to  view :  Physical  enjoyment,  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  beasts  that  perish,  is  the 
lowest,  and  its  pursuit  as  the  main  object  of 
life  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  debase. 
Intellectual  enjoyment  is  elevating  and  improv- 
ing, enlarging  our  conceptions  of  the  Creator 
and  his  works,  and  rendering  the  mind  sensi- 
tive to  those  influences  provided  in  the  ex- 
ternal universe  for  its  growth  and  expansion. 
Spiritual  enjoyment,  which  comes'  from  the 
exercise  of  our  affections  towards  God  and  our 
fellow  creatures,  is  the  highest  and  most  en- 
during, and  above  all  else  to  be  sought  after 
and  prized.  These  three  kinds  of  enjoyment 
are  desirable  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  and 
Society  owes  it  to  its  members  that  opportuni- 
ties are  furnished  as  far  as  practicable  for  their 
pursuit  and  realization  by  all. 

In  commenting  upon  the  importance  of  the 
cultivation  of  Science,  the  circumstances  under 
which  steam  came  to  be  appliei  to  the  me- 
chanic arts  wero  adverted  to.     The  philosopher 


first  investigated  its  properties  as  affected  by 
the  various  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, and  taught  these  from  the  lecturer's  desk, 
before  the  mechanic  seized  upon  and  applied 
this  wonderful  agent  to  his  purposes.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  discovery  and  application  more 
than  to  any  other  cause,  the  humblest  mechanic 
in  our  time  may  enjoy  comfort  and  means  of 
improvement,  greater  than  those  of  kings  and 
princes  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  philosophical  fact  that  a  galvanic 
current  passing  round  a  piece  of  soft  iron  gave 
it  the  properties  of  a  magnet,  was  the  first  step 
toward  the  perfection  of  those  wonderful  means 
of  communication  by  which  events  in  the  most 
distant  communities  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
most  widely  separated  men  are  now  spread  with 
lightning  speed  over  the  world. 

The  social  influence  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing was  forcibly  presented  by  a  Friend  who 
had  graduated  in  Yale  College.  He  said  that 
wherever  he  travelled  he  found  the  name 
**  Fafo"  a  passport  to  the  friendly  regard  of 
any  one  who  had  ever  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
that  ancient  College,  and  he  hoped  in  the  future 
Swarthmore  would  be  a  word  of  equal  charm 
to  its  graduates,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  those  knit  together  by  memories  of  our 
College  would  be  generally  of  the  same  social 
and  religious  training,  and  would  include  both 
sexes,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubtless,  those 
associated  in  the  nearest  relations  of  life. 

Although  no  effort  was  made  by  the  officers 
of  this  meeting  to  obtain  the  names  of  subscri- 
bers to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  College, 
we  are  informed  that  considerable  pecuniary 
results  have  already  followed  from  it,  and  we 
earnestly  wish  that  similar  conferences  might 
be  held  throughout  the  Society,  till  such  in- 
terest should  be  awakened  as  would  insure  an 
ample  fund  for  the  completion  and  endowment 
of  Swarthmore  College. 
llth  mo,,  1866. 

It  is  better  to  trust,  and  be  sometimes  de- 
ceived, than  never  to  trust  at  all. 


"Bat  of  all  the  sad  sights  that  I  ever  saw, 

The  saddest  aoder  the  saa 

Is  a  little  one, 
Whose  poor,  pale  face  waa  despoiled  of  grace 

Ere  yet  its  life  begun. 

No  glimpse  of  the  good  green  Nfttnre 
To  gladden  with  sweet  surprise 
The  staring  eyes 

That  only  bav^e  seen,  close  walls  between, 
A  hand-breadth  of  the  skies. 

Ah  I  never  a  bird  is  heard  to  sinf? 

i^tthe  windowd  under  ground, 

The  long  year  round : 
There  never  the  morn  on  its  pipes  of  corn 

Maketh'a  cheerful  sound.  # 

Alien  Cary, 
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From  tht  OongregatioiiaUtt. 

THE   MIDNIQHT  TRAIN. 

BT  I.   N.   TARBOX. 

As  I'^ay  ftwake  in  the  nighf, 

Aod  heard  the  patterinic  raio, 
Faintly  I  caught  the  rumbling  soand 

Of  the  coming  midaight  train. 

The  world  was  murky  and  still, 

The  air  was  loaded  with  damp, 
And  on  the  folds  of  the  mist  it  came 

The  noise  of  this  iron  tramp. 

Flanging  through  darkness  and  fog, 

Screaming  its  signals  before, 
Searching  the  night  with  its  eye  of  flame, 

And  filling  the  earth  with  its  roar. 

1  knew  all  the  track,  and  could  tell, 
By  the  sinking  snd  swell  of  the  sound, 

"When  ii  dar:ed  throngh  woods,  or  toiled  ap  a  grade, 
Or  leaped  o'er  a  bridge  at  a  bound. 

Now  the  sound  floated  free  on  the  air. 
Now  it  died  round  the  curve  of  a  hill, 

Now  lost  to  the  ear  in  the  deep  rocky  pass, 
But  the  mad  thing  was  rushing  on  still — 

Flanging  through  blackness  and  mist. 

Sending  wild  'larums  before, 
Howling  like  demon  of  darkness  let  loose 

From  Acheron  s  fiery  shore. 

And  now  all  the  windings  are  passed, 

And  out  it  comes  on  to  the  plain, 
Shaking  the  eanh  as  it  tears  along 
Through  midnight  blackness  and  rain, 

0,  that  some  forest  chief, 

From  his  ancient  woodland  Best, 
Might  peer  through  the  night  and  catch  the  wild 
sight 

Of  this  monster  troubling  his  rest  1 

Nearer  aod  nearer  it  comes — 

Louder  the  crash  and  the  roar, 
Bearing  its  precious  load  of  life. 

Two  hundred  souls  and  more. 

Many  thtlr  errands  be— 

Some  journey  for  traffic  and  gain. 
Some  go  to  the  gloomy  chambers  of  death, 

And  some  to  the  bridal  train. 

Here  are  eyes  heavy  with  sleep, 

Here  bright  with  the  light  of  love, 
In  joy  and  in  tears,  with  hopes,  with  fears, 
•    On  through  the  darkness  they  move. 

Aod  now  it  goes  by  at  a  leap, 

Wild  the  weird  flashes  it  throws  \ 
Out  of  thick  darkness  it  comes  in  its  flight, 

And  into  thick  darkness  it  goes. 

Plunging  through  blackness  and  fog. 

Sending  loud  signals  before, 
Searching  the  night  with  its  eye  of  flame, 

And  filling  the  earth  with  its  roar. 
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^  Wm.  Allen  thus  replies  to  a  question  as  to 
his  mental  impressions: — Those  who  are  in 
the  spirit  of  the  world  are  bo  apt  to  ask,  How 
do  you  know  whether  what  you  take  for  a 
divine  impulse,  may  not  be  the  working  of 
your  own  imac^Moation  ?  It  sweetly  occurred 
that  it  might  be  known  by  the  same  test  that 
our  JUord  gave  to  distinguish  his  followers  from 
those  of  the  world— 6y  ihefruiu. 


(BY  OVI   OF  THB    SURVIVORS  ) 
(OonUniwd  fkom  pag«  690.) 

Soon  after  getting  on  the  poop  I  saw  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  there^  and  with  the 
others  went  down   again.     I  then  went  into 
the  cuddy,  which  was  well  lit  up ;  it  was  full 
of  people.     There  was  a  clergyman  praying  at 
the  time,  very  fervently,  and  all  joined  in  with 
deep  and  earnest  Amens.     It  was  a  solemn  and 
trying  moment:  I  remained  there  about  five 
minutes  until  prayers  were  ended,  when  all 
arose  and  with  one  consent  showed  a  williog- 
ness  to  assist  in  any  way  for  our  safety ;  even 
some  of  the  ladies  were  very  enerjgetio — assist- 
ing the   best    they  could,   and    encouraging 
others.     Of  course  there  were  some  quite  pros- 
trated with  fear.     Very  much  has  been  said 
Upon  the  remarkable  cooloeei^  and  resignation 
evinced  by  all,  which  certainly  was  the  case 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  hours :  but 
when  our  helpless  position  was  first  apparent  to 
every  one,  then  fear  and  excitement  showed 
itself  more  or  less  in  every  face  ;  but  there  was 
no  raving,  no  running  to  and  fro  but  in  the  way 
of  assisting.     Several  were  advising  what  the 
captain  should  do.     I  heard  one  gentleman,  a 
first-class  passenger,  crying  out,  '<  Tell  the  cap- 
tain to  shut  the  watertight  compartments  aod 
run  to  land.''     I  said  to  myself,  '*  That  request 
is  useless  now,  as  the  ship  is  filling  through  the 
openings  in  the  deck  ;  if  it  were  a  hole  knocked 
through  her  bottom,  these  compartments  might 
be  of  some  use.     As  for  running  to  land,  'tis 
too   late;  we  have   to  go  wherever  the  wind 
tnkes  us."     As  soon  as  prayers  were  over,  I 
heard  one  of  the  oflicers  order  more  lights  to  be 
held  to  the  windows  to  enable  the  men  to  see 
how  to  secure  the  engine-room  hatch.     I  got 
two  swing-lights   from   the  after- part  of  the 
cuddy,  and  took  them  to  the  windows.     There 
were  several  holding  lights  at  the  time ;  a  lady 
came  to  us — she  was  rather  tall  and  exceedingly 
handsome — and  proposed  that  the  ladies  should 
hold  the  lights  if  we  could  assist  in  anything 
else.     Sails  were  being  got  up  at  the  time  from 
the  second  cabin.     I  went  below  'tween  decks 
to  assist  with  the  sails.     As  I  passed  along  by 
the    engine-room,   Mr.    Oreenhill,   the    chief 
engineer,  sun^  out  to   the  firemen  below  to 
come  up.     Soon  I  saw  three  men  come,  who 
said;  '<  It's  useless  to  try  any  longer ;  the  fires 
are  out  and  the  water  up  to  our  middle."     All 
this  tonk  place  in  a  short  time-^ay  about  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  I  went,  on  to  the  poop, 
then  to  the  cuddy,  and  then  to  the  engine- 
room,  'tween  decks.     Water  was  coming  down 
at  the  time,  but  the  mass  of  it  was  stopped  by 
sails,  &c.,  placed  over  the  opening.     While  I 
stood  by  the  engine-room  holding  a  light  for 
the   men   who   were   seeking  sails,   I   had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  our  actual  condition 
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from  the  captaioy  officers,  doctor,  and  engiaeefi  i 
who  frequeotlj  met  there.  They  had  little 
hope,  thoogh  they  endeavored  to  dLsguiee  the 
actoal  danger.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Greenhill, 
took  a  light  from  me  to  go  down  into  the 
engine  to  have  a  look.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
very  dangerous  undertaking,  as  there  was  water 
still  going  down,  and  I  could  hear  it  washing 
about  below.  He  was  a  very  active  and  able 
jonng  man.  I  did  not  see  him  return,  and  felt 
very  uneasy  about  him — some  time  after  I  was 
relieved  to  see  him — he  had  come  op  without 
my  noticing  him.  At  this  time,  almost  all  the 
passengers  were  assisting;  among  them  was 
G.  V.  Brooke,  without  coat  or  hat,  working 
with  a  will.  I  then  helped  with  a  sail  which 
they  were  getting  through  to  take  up  on  deck ; 
when  it  was  up,  I  heard  an  order  to  bring 
mattresses,  beds,  &o.,  to  put  in  this  opening 
over  the  engine-room,  to  prevent  it  going 
down  in  a  body ;  then  afterwards  to  be  covered 
over  with  sails.  The  ladies  immediately  went 
into  their  rooms  and  turned  up  their  beds  to  get 
at  the  mattress.  The  conduct  of  some  of  the 
ladies  was  certainly  heroic  in  aiding,  directing, 
and  encouraging.  After  the  mattresses  were 
passed  out  on  deck,  I  went  below  again.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  the  passengers  should  get 
buckeusand  pass  up  water  from  between  decks, 
as  every  little  would  lighten,  though  two  were 
coming  in  for  one  taken  out.  Buckets  were 
accordingly  produced,  and  fifty  or  eighty  men 
were  soon  employed  in  passing  along  buckets 
of  Water.  Some  time  after,  say  half- past  one 
o'clock,  (Thursday  morning,  the  11th),  as  we 
were  arranged  along  'tween  decks,  the  captain 
came  to  us  and  said,  *<  Men,  put  down  those 
buckets,  and  come  and  try  to  secure  the  engine- 
room  hatch,  for  that  is  the  only  chance  to  save 
the  ship/'  It  has  been  thought  that  there 
must  have  been  some  other  leak  than  the 
engine-room  hatch, — the  oaptain*s  words  do 
not  favor  the  supposition.  Immediately  some 
one  sung  out,  ^*  More  sails  wanted.''  A  very 
large  one  was  brought,  the  last  one  of  the  lot 
(as  I  was  told.)  It  was  very  heavy,  and  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  it  along. 

The  sails  were  kept  in  a  store  or  state-room, 
on  the  starboard  side  abaft  the  mainmast; 
they  COUI4  not  be  taken  aft  by  the  passage-way 
on  that  side  of  the  ship,  as  it  was  blocked 
up  with  freight  or  luggage ;  consequently  they 
had  to  be  taken  forward  around  the  mainmast 
and  down  the  passage-way  *on  the  port  side, 
where  there  was  jast  room  enough  left  to  crawl 
over;  and  here  is  where  the  detention  was,  a 
truly  painful  one  at  that  time.  As  the  sail  was 
thus  delayed,  some  came  down  to  see  what  was 
the  eause;  first  the  captain,  asking,  '*  What  is 
detaining  you?  hurry  it  along!"  then  Mr. 
Tycehurst,  the  second  officer,  singing  out, 
<*  Hurry  up  that  sail  I"  then  some  one  else| 


''  For  God's  sake  bring  along  that  sail,  or  the 
ship  will  sink  T'  I  mention  this  to  show  how 
every  space  was  choked  np  that  riiould  have 
been  dear,  and  also  to  show  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  ship  for  an  emergency.  At  length 
the  sail  was  got  over,  (I  think  the  passage-way 
had  to  be  cleared  first),  and  through  on  to  the 
deck.  There  we  could  best  understand  our 
hopelesss  condition.  There  was  much  water 
on  deck,  perhaps  never  less  than  two  feet  on 
the  lee  side,  though  she  was  not  taking  much 
over  on  the  weather  side  she  would  roll  over  and 
take  it  over  the  lee  rail ;  then  when  she  rolled 
to  windward,  up  would  come  a  tide  two  to  three 
feet  deep,  carrying  everything  before  it.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  the  skylight  was  carried  away^ 
particularly  when  there  was  a  piece  of  a  spar 
striking  against  it. 

About  fifty  men  were  on  deck  assisting  to 
put  the  sail  where  it  was  required,  and  where 
there  were  already  a  pile  of  them  about  three 
feet  high.  The  gre&t  difficulty  appeared  to  be 
in  preventing  the  water  from  floating  up  the 
whole  pile  of  sails  and  getting  down.  The 
one  we  had  just  brought  up  was  spread  over  all 
the  others,  and  nailed  to  the  deck  on  the  lee 
side  with  great  difficulty.  I  saw  Mr.  Harris 
and  the  carpenter  driving  nails  in  a  foot  of 
water.  We  were  about  half-an-hour  at  this 
job,  and  oh,  how  it  did  blow,  and  how  cold  was 
the  water,  and  what  a  medley  of  dismal  noises 
there  was — men  hallooing,  the  sea  roaring, 
and  the  rigging  whistling !  At  this  time  I 
heard  the  captain  give  orders  that  the  pumps 
should  be  kept  going.  When  the  sail  was 
placed  over,  I  went  into  the  cuddy,  and  passed 
on  down  below  to  assist  in  carrying  up  water--> 
fully  convinced  that  the  ship  must  sink.  I  did 
not  eipect  her  to  keep  afloat  till  daylight,  and 
am  astonished  to  this  day  that  she  floated  as 
long  as  she  did.  I  remember  saying  twice 
that  night  to  a  young  man,  ''  This  ship  will 
sink  before  morning,  and  there  will  not  be  one 
lefi  to  tell  the  tale."  My  prophecy  did  not 
prove  true.  It  was  an  error  in  judgment,  a 
thing  which  few  like  to  own  to,  but  I  am  happy 
to  do  so  in  this  instance. 

Again  below,  I  joined  in  the  ranks  of  those 
passing  buckets  of  water.  Presently  Mr.  Grant, 
on  of  the  junior  officers,  came  round  raising 
volunteers  for  the  pumps.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  go  to 
the  pumps;  not  but  what  they  were  willing  to 
work,  but  they  dreaded  going  on  to  the  deck'— 
the  night  dark  and  cold — and  a  danger  of 
being  washed  out  to  sea.  I  consented  to  go, 
though  I  dreaded  it  as  much  as  the  others ; 
moreover,  I  felt  very  weak  and  fatigued,  hav- 
ing eaten  litUe  that  day.  On  my  way  up,  I 
noticed  that  the  stern  posts  on  the  starboard  side 
were  knocked  in  ;  and  the  water  coming  in  later 
in  the  morning  those  on  the  port  side  were  also 
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eftove  in.  On  my  way  out,  throogh  the  cuddy,  I 
noticed  tbat  aluiottt  everybody  had  become  very 
quiet.  Ladled  were  sitting  together  taljciog, 
some  reading.  Those  from  the  second  cabin  were 
there  also,  as  well  as  the  children.  Men  had 
become  much  more  calm  than  they  were  three 
or  four  liours  previous ;  there  was  very  little 
conversation ;  every  one  seeuted  wrapped  in 
his  own  thoughts.  I  got  to  the  cuddy  door  to 
go  out,  watching  an  opportunity  when  the  ship 
was  over  to  leeward  to  open  the  door,  so  that 
the  water  should  not  rush  in.  Onceoo  deck, 
what  a  sensation  it  wati !  Water  whirling  round 
you  up  to  the  knees — wind  piercing  cold — 
night  intensely  dark.  I  felt  my  way  along  in 
the  darkness,  again  steadying  myself  by  the 
ropes,  &c.,  on  the  weather  bulwarks,  to  about 
midships,  to  where  the  pumps  were.  I  found 
about  a  dosen  men  there.  1  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish figures  in  the  dark,  though  I  recog- 
nised a  few  voices.  It  required  six  to  turn  the 
wheels  that  worked  the  pumps,  three  at  each 
handle.  All  were  passengers  there  at  the  time, 
excepting  two  of  the  officers,  Mr.  Angel  and 
Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Angel  was  placed  to  see  the 
pumps  were  kept  going — and  nobly  he  did  his 
duty.  I  saw  him  there  after  we  had  left  the 
ship,  still  at  his  post,  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing. There  were  no  sailors  at  the  pumps  at  any 
time  after  1  went  out.  I  do  not  think  worse  of 
them  for  this.  They  had  bad  a  hard  week  of 
it — most  all  the  time  at  work — all  the  time 
wet  J  poorly  fed  for  the  last  day  or  two.  Soaie 
were  disabled  by  so  much  lutnber  on  deck ;  I 
saw  several  who  had  bad  wounds.  Mr.  Mun- 
roe  went  to  the  forecastle  once  to  get  men  for 
the  pumps,  and  twenty  pleaded  illness.  The 
work  at  the  pumps  was  very  laborious.  We 
had  to  take  brief  spells,  being  short-handed } 
ocaasionally  we  would  have  a  fresh  hand,  whom 
Mr.  Grant  dad  persuaded  to  come,  while  others 
left  off,  quite  done  np ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  try- 
ing place.  The  seas  broke  over  us  so  roughly, 
that  sometimes  I  felt  the  water  up  round  my 
neck.  At  those  moments  the  pumps  would 
have  to  stop;  but  as  soon  as  the  tide  had 
receded,  then  would  be  heard  Mr.  Angel's 
voice,  *^  Round  with  the  pumps,  keep  tibem 
going.''  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and 
encouraging  to  keep  up  pluck  and  make  the 
work  go  lighter.  I  felt  much  happier  here, 
away  from  the  women,  for  seeing  so  many 
frightened  made  me  feel  worse,  and  when  in- 
side you  did  not  know  how  matters  stood, 
whether  she  was  sinking  or  not;  and  I  had  a 
great  horror  of  being  shut  up  inside  when  she 
did  go.  After  being  about  an  hour  there  we 
were  getting  fatigued-— wanted  a  stimulant— 
and  wishing  we  could  get  something  to  drink. 
One  said,  ^*  I  will  try  and  get  some.''  He  went 
to  the  cuddy  and  returned  with  a  bottle  of 
wkiskej;.  which  wa^  fully  appreciated.   It  gave 


us  new  life.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Main,  a 
passenger,  and  I  were  sent  to  the  cuddy  to  rai^e 
volunteers,  as  we  were  getting  worn  out.  When 
we  got  in  I  saw  a  good  many  men  sitting  there, 
and  a»ked  every  one;  some  went  out,  some 
were  not  well,  some  sitting  beside  their  wives 
and  children.  The  mother  would  say,  "  Oh 
do  not  take  him  from  me !"  Most  of  the 
passengers  were  still  beiow,  carryine  up  water. 
Daylight  at  length  came  in,  and  then  we 
could  see  what  a  helpless  log  our  ship  was. 
She  was  then  pretty  low  at  the  stern,  and 
when  she  rolled  seemed  goin^  right  under. 
The  sensation  to  any  one  on  deck  was  truly 
awful.  None  seemed  to  blapoe  Captain  Mar- 
tin; and  at  no  time  did  I  hear  anybody  re- 
proach him.  But  the  expressions  towards  the 
owners  were  quite  different:  they  were  any- 
thing but  blessings. 

(To  be  eouMnaed.) 


THI  CHALETS  OF  THE  ALPS. 

Those  who  have  not  in  person  visited  the 
Oh&lets  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  with  which  these  rude  dwellings  are 
built.  In  some  places  they  are  merely  made 
of  large  stones  piled  on  one  another,  with  a 
sloping  roof,  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow  gut- 
ter to  carry  off  the  rain ;  others,  when  situated 
within  reach  of  the  forests,  are  built  of  rougti 
logs  of  wood,  placed  across  each  other,  the  in- 
terstices being  filled  with  moss  and  dried  leaves ; 
those  are  better  than  the  stone  huts,  as  they 
are  much  warmer  and  retain  less  damp.  The 
whole  building  is  about  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  and  divi- 
ded by  a  slight  wooden  partition,  the  larger 
portion  being  used  as  a  cowshed.  Above  this 
apartment,  and  under  the  slanting  roof,  is  the 
place  where  the  hay  is  stored,  and  which  forms 
che  bhepherd's  sleeping  chamber.  The  remain- 
der, a  space  of  about  14  ft.  by  6  ft.  is  reserved 
for  kitchen  and  parlor,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
shared  by  one  or  two  favorite  goats,  or  even  a 
pig.  This  part  is  open  to  the  roof,  and  through 
a  trap  door,  kept  open  by  a  means  of  a  long 
fir- pole,  the  smoke  finds  exit,  ohimneys  not  being 
in  vogue.  It  has  also  another  slight  partition  or 
screen  across  one  corner,  which  is  appropriated 
as  pantry  or  larder. 

There  being  no  windowp,  daylight  is  admitted 
through  the  door,  which  is  kept  open  for  that 
purpose.  The  floor  b  of  stone,  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  earth,  rock,  and  stone ;  and  there  is 
no  fire  plaee,  a  fire  being  made  when  required 
on  the  ground  in  a  oomer.  Its  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  bench  or  settle,  and  perhaps 
a  large  stone  boulder,  which  serves  as  a  table 
or  seat|  as  may  he  required.  The  kitchen 
utensils  comprise  two  or  three  porringers,  a 
kettle,  and  a  few  wooden  spoons,  besides  two 
milking-pails.  Above  the  hearth,  which  is 
formed  of  stoneS;  is  suspended  a  little  wooden 
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cntae  that  turns  on  a  pivot,  upon  which  b  hang 
the  great  copper  cauldron  that  the  king  of  the 
herd  brought  up  in  triumph  on  hia  head  from 
the  village  below,  and  in  which  the  milk  ia 
scalded  preparatory  to  making  it  into  butter 
and  cheese.  There  is  no  lack  of  ventilation  in 
the  dwelling,  for  around,  above  and  between  the 
bare  rafters  which  form  the  walls  the  wind  and 
cold  air  from  the  glaciers  above  whistles  freeil  j, 
though  this  is  in  a  measure  tempered  by  the 
warm  and  fragrant  breath  of  the  cows,  which 
are  closely  packed  every  night  wiihia  the  hut. 
— » CIuifnbertiM  Journal, 


•  CROELTT  TO  TURTLES, 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  publishes  the 
following  reply  of  Professor  Agassiz  to  a  letter 
from  Henry  Bergh,  President  of  the  Society 
fur  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
requesting  the  learned  Professior  to  lecture, 
Sometime  during  the  coming  fall,  on  the  turtle : 

N  A  HART,  September  27,  1866. 

Dear  Sir:  It  would  give  me  the  greatest 
plessure  to  co-operate  with  your  Society,  for  I 
sympathise  heartily  with  the  object  you  have 
in  view. 

But  my  life  is  absorbed  with  other  duties, 
and  with  the  best  will  I  cannot  do  more,  than 
what  I  have  already  engaged  to  do. 

Excuse  me,  therefore^  if  I  answer  but  briefly 
your  special  questions.     To  meet  you  in  New 
York  and  expound  publicly  my  views  upon  such 
^      subject  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  men  have  always 
excuses  enough  to  justify  their  wrong  doings. 
So  it  was  with  the  slave  trade;  so  it  is  to  day 
with  the  turtle  market.  And  though  black 
men  are  more  likely  to  be  protected  hereafter, 
their  former  sufferings  during  long  sea  voy- 
ages are  on  record,  and  humanity  shudders  at 
the  tale.  Whether  men  may  ever  be  refined 
enough  to  feel  their  guilt  when  they  torment 
animals,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  your  Society 
will  no  doubt  do  its  share  in  educating  them  in 
that  direction.  Bui  to  say  that  turtles  do  not 
suffer  when  dragged  from  their  natural  haunts, 
tied  that  they  may  not  move,  turned  upside 
down,  &c.,  &c.,  is  simply  absurd.  It  is  true 
w  that  they  can  live  for  a  long  time  without  food 
or  drink ;  but  they  do  feel  pain,  and  are  indeed 
very  sensitive  to  some  injuries.  That  of  turn- 
ing them  upside  down  among  others  is  suf- 
fioienty  fur  instance,  to  prevent  their  eggs  from 
hatching.  Their  sufferings  may  be  inferred  by 
the  violeol  and  convulsive  movements  to  which 
the  perforation  of  their  fins  gives  rise.  And 
yet  to  this  proceeding  dealers  in  turtles  gener- 
ally retort  in  order  to  tie  them  more  closely 
and  pack  a  laiger  number  in  a  smaller  space. 

Of  course  when  tied  in  this  manner  they 
must  suffer  less  by  being  turned  upon  their 
backs,  beeause  the  fins  ftre  thus  reUeved  from 


the  pressure  of  their  whole  weight ;  but  the 
best  evidence  I  can  afford  that  they  suffer  in 
that  position  is,  that  they  die  if  it  is  much  pro- 
tracted ',  and  yet  turtles  are  among  the  animals 
that  resist  longest  privations  of  all  kinds.  Is 
not  the  fact  that  they  die  merely  from  the  atti- 
tude in  which  they  are  furoibly  kept  the  most 
complete  evidence  of  their  suffering?  i^or 
what  else  would  cause  death,  if  not  pain  and 
the  unnatural  pressure  of  parts  brought  into 
unaccustomed  positions. 

Having  gone  so  far,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  the  dangers  arising  from  ill  treatment  of  beef 
cattle  before  slaugbteriog  them.  While  in 
Brazil;  I  learned  that  the  city  of  Para  suffered 
from  the  quality  of  the  beef  sold  in  the  public 
market,  deteriorated  because  the  uxen  and  cows 
killed  in  the  city  were  brought  ia  fiom  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  wore  often  kept  many 
days  without  food.  The  matter  grew  so  bad 
that  a  company  was  formed  to  bring,  by  steam, 
beef  killed  upon  the  farms;  and  everybody 
felt  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  meat 
and  its  nutritive  qualities. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  Agassiz. 


The  Treasarer  of  Frieadd'  Aasociatioa  for  the  Aid 
and  EltsvatiuD  of  the  Freedmea  has  received  the  fol« 
low^iug  amoQDis  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Gootiibutioas •••• $  40.00 

*^     Mrtry  U.  Browa 500.00 

"     Friends  of  DATbj 46.00 

**       "  Upper  Greenwich 32.00 

^*  CueMer  Prep.   Meeting 18.00 

'*  Xrentou,  perLydia  iSiephens,    75.00 


it 
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$709.00 
HsaaT  M.  Lkiva,  Treaturer, 
No.  30  a.  Third  8U 
Philada.t  11th  mo.  17th,  1866. 


ITEMS. 


A  company  of  Americans  have  obtained  permis- 
BiOQ  to  erect  telegraph  wires  or  to  siuk  telegraph 
cables  along  the  coast,  and  to  connect  them  with 
other  lines  now  building  in  Russia. 

It  having  been  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  hav^  printed  instead  of  manuscript 
copies  of  patent  cases  prepared  by  the  Superintend* 
eut  of  Public  Printing,  all  the  female  clerks  em* 
ployed  upon  buch  work  have  been  discharged. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  Indi- 
ana, known  as  the  "black  article,"  forbidding  ne—: 
groes  from  entering  the  State,  etc.,  has  been  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  and  void  by  the  Supreme 
Courc  of  the  State. 

The  Jamaica  committee  has  nnanimoasly  resolved 
to  indict  Governor  Ejre  fur  murder. 

A  royal  decree  prohibits  in  Spain  the  dangerous 
toys  known  as  **  Pharaoh's  serpents." 

*Thi  Bricks  or  Egypt. — Professsor  Unger,  the 
celebrated  Viennese  botanist  and  palsBontologist, 
has  recently  published  some  remarks  on  the  bricks 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  especially  those  of  the 
pyramid  of  Dashour,  which  was  built  about  3400 
years  before  our  era.  One  of  them  being  examined 
through  the  microscope  by  the  professor,  he  4i8* 
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cerered  that  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  oat  of  which  it 
was  made,  contained  the  remains  of  plants  and 
animals  that  had  existed  in  those  pjramid-building 
dftjs.  There  were  fresh- water  sheila,  fishes,  re- 
mains of  insects  and  swarms  of  other  ori^anio 
bodies,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  without 
change  in  Egypt  at  the  present  time.  There  were 
two  sorts  of  grain — wheat  and  barlej — the  field 
pea,  the  common  flax,  which  he  supposes  was  culti- 
yated  as  an  article  of  food  as  well  as  for  spinning ; 
also  the  wild  radish,  common  Tetch  and  manj 
other  weeds  of  familiar  kinds.  He  also  found 
fragments  of  burnt  tiles,  of  pottery,  a  small  piece 
of  twine,  spun  of  flax  and  sheeps'  wool,  indicating 
the  advance  that  civilization  had  made  more  than 
five  thousand  years  ago.  The  chopped  straw  clearly 
discernible  in  the  body  of  the  bricks  confirms  the 
description  of  the  manner  of  making  the  latter,  such 
as  we  find  in  Herodotus  and  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
— Oalignani. 

Ths  Indians — The  census  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  United  States,  accompanying  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  indian  Affairs  for  1866, 
shows  that  the  Indians  are  distribnied  as  follows  : 
Washington  superintendency,  14,800 ;  Oregon  do., 
10,471  ;  California  do  ,  25,962  ;  Arizona  do.,  34,500  ; 
Nevada  do.,  8,200;  Utah  do.,  19.800;  New  Mexico 
do.,  19,900;  Colorado  do.,  5,000;  Dakota  do., 
24.470;  Idaho  do.,  7,330;  Montana  do.,  13,633; 
Northern  do.,  18,178;  Central  do.,  12  837;  Southern 
do.,  53,904 ;  various  indep«*ndent  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  26,779.  Total  number  in  the  United 
States,  295,774. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Cherokee  Legislature  have 
elected  William  P.  Ross  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion  in  the  place  of  the  late  John  Ross.  He  de- 
livered an  inaugural,  in  which  he  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  predecessor,  and  urged  them  to  imitate  his  vir- 
tue, congratulated  the  nation  on  the  return  of  peace 
and  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  Seventh  month,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  amendments  required 
by  the  treaty,  the  repeal  of  the  confiscation  laws, 
and  the  granting  of  the  right  of  way  to  the  Pacific 
road  and  a  census  of  the  nation.  He  discussed  also 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  granting 
of  indemnity  for  losses  of  the  war. 

The  FatBDMiN. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  sold  the  marine  hospital  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  South,  of  that  city, 
to  be  used  as  an  orphans'  home  and  school  for  the 
education  of  freedmen's  children. 

The  Bureau  has  recently  extended  its  operations 
in  procuring  employment  for  the  large  number  of 
freedmen  congregated  in  certain  localities.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  offices  have  been  recently 
opened  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Boston, 
Providence,  and  other  points  in  the  North  and  West. 
Large  numbers  of  freed-people  are  constantly  being 
j^hipped  to  good  homes,  in  accordance  with  the 
Tequisitioos  of  these  offices. 

A  circular  from  General  Charles  H.  Howard, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau, 
ses  forth  that  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of 
fireed-people  in  the  District  than  can  find  work  at 
proper  wages,  and  the  Bureau  has  sought  the  aid  of 
benevolent  societies  in  the  North  and  Bast,  and 
called  upon  officers  of  its  own,  for  the  furnishing  to 
the  freedmen  of  employment  with  fair  remuneration. 
About  5,000  freed-people  have  been  provided  for 
during  the  past  year,  having  been  furnished  trans- 
portation from  this  city  to  places  at  which  employ- 
ment had  been  secured  for  them.  It  is  stated  in 
the  circular  that  amongst  a  population  of  23,000 


freed-people  in  the  District,  probably  not  more 
than  15,000  can  obtain  work  at  fair  wages,  and  the 
colored  people  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  agency  of  the  Bureao  in  giving  them  transporta- 
tion to  points  where  they  can  be  famished  with  em- 
ployment. 

A  plan  to  entice  negroes  to  Peru,  where .  they 
would  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  coolies  and 
reduced  to  practical  serfdom,  has  been  exposed  by 
Secretary  Seward. 
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FA  SALE,  at  Office  of  Friends'  latttUfgnoMf,  144  N.  86T«Dth  St 
AJtOffUx,   BinaiL 
Jaan«j'sLUSBofWm.PiBDii,  2dedftio&,oot»TO  <2  60  |3i& 

«  "      G«-org«iox - 2  25  a» 

Jovmal of  John  Gomly 200  S40 

•*  JohnWoolman 100  190 

<«  Hugh  Jndg« 100  1» 

Difdplino  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  MeatJafip •  •  •  •        75  90 

Fiiendi*  Miscellany,  11  role 8  00  080 

Works  of  Isaac  i>«DlDgton 500  600 

Conversatloos.  A&,  by  Thoe  Story •     1  00  1  SO 

History  of  Dflaware  Oounty 8  00  SOD 

Dissertation  on  Christian  Ministry 50  00 

Ereoinn  with  John  Woolmaa fiO  00 

PriscillaOaawallacler SO  SO 

ChUd's  Book  of  MataT»-8  parts 2  66  2  81 

Winnowed  Wheat 100  185 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  fbr  1867.    Price  10  cts. 
History  of  the  United  States  from  the  IHscovery  of  America  ti 
the  close  of  thfl  late  Rebellion,  (or  use  of  Schools  or  PriTsto 
Families,  by  Jos.  C.  NlarUndale,  M.  D.    Price  60  cts.,  or  70  eta.  bj 
mall,  or  85.40  per  dox. 

DeTotlonal  Po4*try,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  Tse^ 
Po<ftry-Gards,  RngraTed  Forms  of  Marrinie  Certificates,  lie.  fte. 

Likeness  of  W'm.   Penn  in  early  li&,   SUA  engraving^  fattt 
original  picture,  50  cts.,  $4.76  per  doi. 
Subscriptions  received  for  <•  The  Children's  Friend." 

Kmmok  Obni. 

WANTED,  to  complete  a  set  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  Nos. 
1,  8,  3,  4,  6,  tf,  7, 10, 17,  18,  21,  24.  36,  27,  S8  of  Vol.  I.,  or 
the  entire  bound  Tolume  will  be  purchnsed.  iUita  Noa.  87  and  88 
Vol.  TV.  A  liberal  compensation  will  be  glren.  Apply  at  oflbs 
of  Friend^'  TntefUgew^er. 1117  tL 

UOCTSK  KUBMSUINU  U0UD8.— •!  Deluding  a  general  aaaortmeBl 
or  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware,  Clothes- 
Wringers,  Carpet-Sweepera,  Patent  Ash  Sifters,  etc,  Ibr  sale  by 

B.  A.  WiLMiAN  A  Bao., 
1110  4tp  No.  1011  Spring  Garden  St. 

lOSliPH  FOULKU'S  FRIENDS'  ALMANACK  for  1867,  now 
•P  r»a«ly,  by  T.  Ellwood  Zeu^  Nos.  17  and  10  S.  Sixth  »trect, 
Philadelphia.  Sent  by  mall  free  (^ther  ktDd>upon  receipt  of  10  ds. 

WANTISD,  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  ritnatlon  aa  Tsachrr 
and  GoTemess  in  a  family,  or  aa  ooetpafiMw  in  a  smatt 
Ikmily  of  female  Friends.    Address 
loaotft). Lock  Box  No.  42  Pfctlada  P.  0. 

APPLK  PARliRS,  Preaerring  Kettles,  Brand  SUceia.  Clottisa 
Sprinklers,  (for  Ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Holders,  Knife  and 
Soisaor  Sharpeners.  £xpanrion  Brace  Bitts. Clutch  Brace-, (require 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  vajrietj  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  rale  by  TauMAif  A  Shaw, 

029.  No.  886  (Right  Thfarty  Fhre)  Market  St.,  beluw  Ninth. 

CHSSTERNELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOTS,  situated  a« 
the  GroMwieks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  on 
the  10th  of  11th  mo..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Teiitta,$B&. 
For  further  particulars  addreas  H£5aT  W.  RmawsT, 

4766 826t 8397  pmnn pain.  Grosswieks  P.O^  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSKND  A  SON,  Produce  Commission  Merohaata, 
No.  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  rcspectftilly  solleit  oonslga- 
menu  of  Grain,  Flour,  tweeds.  Batter,  S^gs,  Beans,  Poollvy,  tee. 
Constantly  in  store  and  tor  sale,  Clover,  Tiinothy,  (>rcliard  GrsM, 
and  other  Field  Seeds.  Also  Bona  Dost  and  other  Fertillaers. 
Dried  FrulU  bought  and  sold.  721 

DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS— Always  na  hand,  a  large 
of  Itomestlc  Dry  Goods;  Muslins  of  aU  kinds  and  of  the  best 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unblesehed;  Flannels  of  all  giades 
White  and  a'lored.  Twilled  and  Plain ;  OaHcoes,  Gingfaams,  Check, 
Shirtings  and  DriUingB,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Unen<>, 
Towelings  br  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys^  wcas^ 
a  well  assorted  stock.  fiusuL  Tfaon, 

721  tfaxn.  1688  Market  St.  Philada. 

-------  -" 

ly  M.  HKACOOK,  General  Kuruishing  Undertaker,  No.lbNonJi 
T  r      Ninth  Street. — A  general  assortment  of  ready-made  Ooliiii^ 
aad  e^rary  requisite  fbr  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  orersight  of  **  Fair  Hni"  Boritl 
GftoiuM,— Funerals,  and  all  other  buainew  connected  with  the 
groiud,  will  he  promptly  attended  t«.  84MJA0i£ 
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At  Fiblieitloa  Oflea,  No.  144  North  SoTOith  ftrtot, 

A  VBW  DOOU  BBLOW  tLAlOM. 

Open  fk«B  8  A.M.  mtU  6  P.II, 

TXBMSs-PATABLl  IN   ADTANOl. 

TIm  P»par  it  Itmed  •my  B»T«ntti^j,  at  Thrte  DoDni  p«r 
■aniim.    tL60  fbr  Clnbs ;  or,  Ibar  ooptM  for  $10. 

Amts  for  dnbt  will  b«  mciMetad  to  pay  for  fbe  entlro  Ohxb. 

TIm  Po«tafe  on  this  paper,  paid  In  miruuM  at  tha  ofllot  wliar* 
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SELECTIONS    FBOM    THE   WRITINGS    OE    JOHN 

BABOLAT. 

(Oontlnaed  from  page  008.) 

1817|  Tenth  month  2(i.— I  have  been  fear- 
ful of  leaving  anything  on  record  behind  me, 
bat  what  npon  olear  conTiction  has  appeared  to 
be  right ;  and  have  often  seen  the  necessitj  of 
looking  as  closely  to  what  is  thns  oommitted  to 
paper  as  to  anything  that  may  be  said  or  done. 
It  being  my  earnest  desire  that  nothing  may 
even  in  secret  be  done  or  said  bat  what  will 
bear  the  test  of  being  bronght  to  light.  It  may 
seem  to  many,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  maoh| 
if  at  all,  bronght  ander  the  redooing,  refining 
power  of  Truto,  that  such  heavy  exercises  as 
have  been  permitted  to  come  npon  mcj  and  as 
have  come  upon  othersi  are  nothing  bat  the 
effects  of  a  weak  mind  and  a  bewildered  ima- 
gination; and  sach  may  not  enter  into  anr 
nnderstandinc  or  feeling  of  these  trials,  which 
are  described  in  sach  strong  terms.  These 
may  be  yet  more  surprised  when  they  read  of 
such  sadden  changes  and  revolutions  as  some 
experienced  in  their  religious  states.  Tet^  in 
the  natural  world,  how  often  do  we  see  the 
ereatest  storm  preceded,  and,  at  other  times, 
followed,  by  the  smoothest,  calmest  weather. 
The  analogy  is  striking,  and  it  may  be  safely 
ooncluded  that  all  these  reverBCS  are  designed 
to  produce  a  beneficial  effect. 

1817,  Tenth  month  iTtA.— About  a  month 
agO;  I  was  at  a  young  Friend's  house,  oonoem- 


ing  whose  seal  and  sincerity  in  the  blessed 
cause  I  have  not  a  doubt.  He  has  appeared  in 
the  ministry,  I  beliere,  acceptably  to  Friends 
in  general,  and  is  m  promising,  growing  char* 
actor.  In  the  oourse  of  much  intimate  con- 
versation, we  approached  the  subject  of  prayer. 
Upon  which,  he  asked  me  whether  I  did  not 
think  that  the  end  which  Friends  had  in  view, 
by  the  praetiee  of  private  retirement,  was  Tooal 
prayer,  that  is,  the  outward  act  and  attitude  of 
kneeling  down  and  using  words.  I  felt  very 
much  at  this  question }  and  an  awfulness  c%me 
over  me,  and  exeroise,  lest  either  this  person  or 
myself  should  be  adventuring,  without  taking 
off  our  shoes,  upon  holy  ground.  In  replying 
to  him,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  firom  using  the 
language  of  William  Penn,  ''Words  are  for 
otiiers,  not  for  ourselves,  nor  for  Gk)d,  who 
hears,  not  as  bodies  do,  but  as  spirits  should.'' 
It  is  the  heart  or  soul  that  can  alone  cry 
acceptably  through  the  drawings  of  that  Spirit 
which  inclines  to  good  and  to  tiie  source  oi  all 
good ;  the  mouth  may  speak  out  of  the  Tory 
abundance  of  the  heart.  There  is  nothing,- 
howerer,  in  words,  as  such,  nor  in  outwara* 
silenoe,  as  such.  So  that  our  prayers  are  none 
the  better  fbr  being  clothed  in  words,  nor  the 
leas  likely  to  be  accepted  when  not  clothed  ia 
words.  There  may  be  words  when  none  should 
be  used,  and  there  may  be  a  silence  when 
words  are  called  for;  and  herein  stands  the 
snare  which  should  be  oarefully  guarded 
sg^insti 
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To  a  Intend. 

London,  Tenth  month  20th,  1817. 
This  norniDg,  upon  calling  at  J.  S/S|  I 
foiiDd  Samuel  Alezaxicier  withio  and  alone,  and 
spent  abont  twenty  minnies  pleasantly  with 
nim.  Upon  inqniring  after  the  American 
Friendfl,  S.  A«  said  they  wer«  both  there,  and 
that  Hannah  Field  was  unwell,  but  that  I 
should  see  Elizabeth  Barker.  Upon  this,  he 
left  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  introducing 
E.  B.,  whom  I  had  felt  dear  to  me,  indeeij^ 
before  I  saw  her.  She  took  my  hand  with  the 
affection  of  a  near  relative,  and  addressed  me 
in  as  moving  and  affecting  a  manner  as  I 
remember  ever  witnessing.  She  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  one  whom  ehe  believed  to  be  under 
the  powerful,- refining  and  preparing  hand  of  the 
Lord,  and  with  whom  she  tenderly  entered  into 
sympathy,  under  His  necessary  pravings  and 
purgings,  using  several  times  the  words  <'  dear 
exercised  child,''  and  speaking  especially  of  the 
over-ruling  power  that  is  to  be  regarded  and 
trusted  to  in  all  our  affairs,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual ;  and  these  words,  as  it  were,  still  ring 
in  my  ears — '*  He  can  bless  a  little,  and  he  can 
blast  a  great  deal."  Oh  !  that  we  may  all  keep  in 
the  littleness,  in  the  lowliness,  remembering  what 
weare In  the  absence  of  our  Beloved.  How  poor, 
how  mean,  how  unable  to  preserve  ourselves 
from  falling,  or  to  keep  our  souls  alive  to  what 
is  good ;  that  so  we  may  truly  know  wherein 
our  strength  lies,  whence  our  qtmlifioations 
oome,  how  we  may  be  whit  we  ought  to  be, 
and  how  beoome  iBstmindatal  io  good  in  any 

way. 

Thou  knowest  that  I  have  wished,  in  regard 
to  my  settlement  in  the  world,  far  more  earnest- 
ly to  obtain  the  blessing  which  nraketh  truly 
rich  than  any  other  acquisitioo.  Thou  art  also 
fully  aware,  that,  as  tlus  blessing  is  annexed  to 
obedience,  so  the  nearest  way  io  partake  of  it 
in  our  outward  affairs  is  to  submit  to  that 
which  may  be  required  of  us.  1  am  ready  to 
think,  if  there  be  anything  for  me  to  do  in  the 
line  of  business,  it  will  be  in  a  very  humiliat* 
ing  way ;  that  I  must,  whether  in  business  or 
not,  descend  into  a  rank  far  below  the  wishes 
of  my  dear  relatives  and  friends,  and  be  subject 
to  the  wants  of  those  poorer  bretiiLren  and 
sisters,  who  are  often  meanly  esteemed  and 
little  regarded;  that  I  mast  thus  enter  into 
their  sufferings  and  taste  of  their  onp  of  bitters, 
and  thus  alao  loudly  testify  against  the  prevail- 
ing prejudices,  pride  aud  luxury  of  this  age, 
but  more  especially  against  many  notions  and 
opinions  that  are  creeping  in  amongst  us  a 
people.  Oh  I  how  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
freoiotts  oause  of  Truth  obstraeted  and  im- 
peded— ^how  grieviously  is  it  suffering  under 
some  who  call  themselves  its  friends.  *'  Ye 
are  my  friends,''  said  our  Lord,  <<  if  ye  do  tliat 
which  I  command  you/'   Ye  are  the  friands  of 


Truth  who  obey  the  dictates  of  Truth ;  but 
those  would  rob  her  of  her  simplicity,  and  have 
her  disguise  the  distinguishing  features  of  her 
countenance,  and  cover  her  with  their  own 
deceitful  embellishments,  their  own  vain  in- 
ventions. But  I  cannot  express  to  thee  the 
warmth  of  feeUng  that  prevails  with  me  when 
I  look  around  and  consider  the  situation  of  that 
numerous  class,  the  full,  the  rich  and  the  gay ; 
nor  can  I  convey  to  thee  the  pity  that  I  have 
in  my  heart  for  them.  How  are  they  encom- 
passed about  by  their  own  selfish,  earthly 
satisfactions  and  comforts — how  are  they  snugly 
nestling  themselves  in  that  which  is  likely,  in 
the  end,  to  pi-ove  to  them  a  bed  of  briars ! 
May  we  be  favored  to  subject  our  own  fallible 
faculties  and  powers,  our  own  reason  and 
natural  understanding,  which  are  ever  apt  to 
busy  themselves  in  things  that  cannot  rightly 
be  brought  under  their  decision ;  that  we  may 
eachy  I  repeat,  endeavor  to  sink  down  low  and 
dwell  low  in  that  which  sheweth  indubitably 
the  good  from  the  evil  in  all  our  undertakings 
and  designs.  Oh  I  this  is  an  attainment  that 
comes  only  by  a  diligent  attention  to  the  voioe 
of  the  true  Shepherd. 

Thy  very  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 
To  his  Sister, 

Tenth  month  31st,  1817. 
My  Dear  Ltdia  : — Thou  art  very  near  to 
me  in  the  best  sense.  How  precious  to  feel 
one  another  to  be  under  the  continual  observa- 
tion of  One  who  cares  for  us  and  watches  over 
us  for  good.  Though  I  have  passed  over  some 
wild  heaths  and  dry  deserts  since  I  last  saw 
thy  face,  and  have  been,  as  it  were,  parched 
with  thirst  and  panting  for  the  water-brook, 
longing  also  for  the  shadow  of  the  great  Rock 
in  this  weary  land :  yet,  there  has  met  me  the 
good  Samaritan,  whilst  I  lay  by  the  road-side, 
bruised  and  buffeted  by  him  who  waylaid  me. 
Oh !  what  shall  I  say  of  all  that  ban  been  done 
for  me  by  Him  who  had  compassion  on  me ; 
how  precisely  can  I  point  out  the  spot  where 
he  saw  me  as  I  lay — it  was  even  at  that  spot 
where  every  human  help  forsook  me,  and  every 
hope  seemed  to  be  taken  away — the  priest  and 
the  Levite  had  passed  by !  I  have,  I  think, 
seen  by  experience  somewhat  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  right  path ;  and,  in  prospect,  (as 
regards  myself,)  I  see  it  more  and  more  nar- 
row ;  still  have  I  day  by  day  the  portion  of 
encouragement  that  is  best  for  me,  the  good 
that  is  convenient,  and  such  timely  support  as 
enables  me  still  to  struggle  forward,  still  to 
journey  on.  May  we  both  be  aided  to  look 
over  and  beyond  our  trials,  to  the  inheritance 
laid  up  for  those  who  persevere  in  faith  and 
patience  to  the  end.  Let  not  thy  feet  slip  in- 
sensibly from  off  the  sure  foundation,  the 
fitemal  Soek,  the  unchangeable  Truth;  bat 
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often  be  coooerned  to  survey  tbj  building,  and 
upon  wbat  it  stands ;  to  examine  wbether  it  be 
firmly  fixed  upon  tbat  wbicb  is  immovable,  or 
wbetber  it  be  in  any  degree  propped  up  by  in- 
ferior dependence;  also,  inquire  whether,  if 
outward  means,  aids  and  instruments  were 
removed,  thy  building  would  still  withstand  the 
inclemencies  of  the  varied  seasons.  For  when 
the  floods  of  affliction  outwardly  or  inwardly 
arise — when  the  winds  of  opposition  or  of  per- 
secution assail,  and  when  the  rains  descend — it 
may  be  too  late  for  any  to  lay  to  heart  these 
things,  for  their  ruin  may  be  at  the  door.  The 
approbation,  the  regard,  the  sympathy  of  such 
as  love  what  is  good,  have  required  from  me  all 
the  watchfulness,  all  the  earnest  desires  for 
preservation  that  I  have  been  blessed  with. 
How  needful,  then,  is  it  that  our  foundation  be 
on  that  in  which  there  is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning.  Thus  we  may 
come  to  know  in  whom  we  have  believed,  and 
to  see  who  is  our  Teacher,  and  to  feel  Him  a 
present  help  in  the  time  of  need — a  shield,  a 
tower,  a  rock,  a  refuge,  our  joy  and  crown  of 
glory.  I  have  longed  that,  amongst  the  many 
deceits  of  the  enemy,  thou  mayest  not  be 
taken  by  a  very  subtle  one— discouragement. 
Oh !  how  many  have  set  out  well,  have  made 
some  strait  steps  with  firm  foot  and  steady  eye, 
have  begun  to  show  forth  by  some  sweet  fruits 
the  great  and  marvellous  power  which  has 
visited  them ;  yet,  through  giving  way  to  the 
wiles  of  the  enemy,  they  have  let  in  discourage 
ncnts,  like  a  flood,  which  have  borne  down 
everything  before  them.  All  unprofitable  dis- 
couragement, all  undue  lamentation  on  account 
of  frailty,  folly  or  disobedience,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  him  who  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning.  We  read  that  ^' godly 
sorrow  worketh  repentance,"  and  it  is,  indeed, 
nothing  short  of  an  ungodly  sorrow  that  in- 
duces despair.  Oh  I  that  we  may  be  content 
at  such  times  of  discouragement  to  sink  down 
with  tbat  which  suffers  within  us;  tbat  we 
may  there  wait  in  patience,  in  humility,  in  true 
prostration  and  silence  of  all  flesh,  being  deter- 
mined to  hope  against  hope,  being  resigned  to 
acquiesce  io  whatever  may  be  called  for. 

We  profess  to  believe  that  that  which  is  to 
be  known  of  God  is  manifested  within;  and 
that  there  is  revealed  or  manifested  what  the 
Lord  requireth  at  our  hands.  I  believe  that 
we  have  need  to  exercise  a  daily  and  hourly 
watching  and  waiting  in  the  light,  in  order  to 
be  favored  clearly  to  discover  those  things  that 
belong  to  our  peace. 

1817,  JSleventh  month  lOfA.— I  think  I  have 
seen  the  danger  of  young  men  or  women  dwell- 
ing anywhere  else  than  in  the  valley  of  humil- 
ity. Human  learning,  human  attainments  and 
excellencies — I  mean  all  those  things  that  are 
obtained  by  the  memory,  judgment,  reasoning 


powers  and  mental  abilities,  separate  from  any 
immediate  influence  and  assistance  derived 
from  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom — ^these 
natural  acquisitions  and  talents  are  well  in  their 
places,  and  are  serviceable  to  us,  when  kept  in 
subjection  to  the  pare  teachings  of  Him  '^  who 
teaches  "  by  His  Spirit  *'  as  never  man  taught." 
But  when  any  natural  talent  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  or  acquisition  by  virtue  of  that  talent  or 
faculty,  usurps  and  domineers  over  the  little 
seed  of  the  kingdom  sown  in  the  heart,  it  had 
been  better  that  such  an  enemy  were  cast,  as  it 
were,  into  the  sea,  or  utterly  annihilated,  than 
that  such  mischief  should  be  done.  I  have 
been  in  company  with  some  young  persons  of 
our  Society,  who  have  been  not  a  little  injured 
by  giving  way  to  pride  and  foolish  talkative- 
ness, in  respect  to  many  matters,  in  which, 
thouffh  they  seemed  well-informed,  yet  not 
keepings  in  the  littleness  and '  lowliness,  they 
have  acquitted  themselves  but  ill,  through  let- 
ting in  a  forward,  prating  spirit  Now,  the 
best  light  in  which  we  can  view  true  talents 
and  virtues,  and  in  which  they  are  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage,  is  the  sombre  shade  of  humility. 
For  the  more  l^e  frame-work  is  colored,  or  gilt, 
or  carved,  or  ornamented,  the  more  there  is  to 
take  off  the  attention  of  the  eye  from  the 
picture  itself.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  best  for 
eaoh  of  us  to  dwell  in  the  littleness,  in  the 
lowliness ;  always  bearing  in  mind  whence  we 
are,  even  from  the  dust,  and  whither  we  shall 
return,  even  to  the  dust ;  and  that  we  should 
not  forget  from  whence  all  that  is  good,  either 
immediately  or  mediately  comes,  even  from  the 
source  of  all  good.  This  would  make  us  back- 
ward and  timid  at  giving  our  judgment;  it 
would  render  us  ready  and  willing  to  esteem 
others  better  than  ourselves — quick  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,  because  we  should 
be  patient,  humble,  forgiving  one  another, 
loving  one  another,  pityins  one  another«-for 
we  should  then  know  how  mil  man  is. 


Cfo  be  oontiniMd.) 


^lUBCTSD. 

Do  we  find  Christ  frequently  examining  his 
followers  in  their  creed,  and  rejecting  one  as  a 
soeptio  and  another  as  an  infidel?  Sceptics 
they  were  all,  so  long  as  he  was  among  them,  a 
society  of  doubters,  attaining  to  faith  only  at 
intervals,  and  then  falling  back  again  into  un- 
certainty. And  from  their  Master  they  received 
reproofs  for  this,  but  reproofs  tenderly  expressed 
— not  dry  threats  nor  cold  dismission. 

Assuredly  those  who  represent  Christ  as  re- 
presenting to  men  an  abstruse  theology,  and 
saying  to  them  peremptorily,  *'  Believe  or  be 
damned,'^  have  the  coarsest  conception  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  He  will  rejoct,  he  tells 
us,  those  who  refuse  to  clothe  the  naked,  or  tend 
the  sick,  those  whoso  lamps  have  gone  out, 
those  who  have  buried  their  talents — not  those 
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irhose  minds  are  poorly  fnrnislied  with  theologi- 
cal knowledge.  Incredulitj  and  uncertainty, 
aa  long  as  it  seemed  honest,  he  always  treated 
with  kind  consideration ;  and  so  disposed  was 
he  to  the  largest  tolerance  that  on  one  occasion 
he  refused  to  condemn  one  who,  showing  some 
respect  for  his  character;  yet  disobeyed  his  first 
and  most  peremptory  law — namely^  that  which 
commanded  all  persons  to  follow  and  attach 
themselves  to  him.  And  on  this  occasion  he 
uttered  words  which  breathe  that  contempt  for 
forms,  and  respect  for  what  is  substantial,  which 
is  the  unfailing  mark  of  a  commanding  spirit — 
*'  He  that  b  not  against  us  is  on  our  part'' 

MEMOIB  OF  BEBEOOA  B.  THOMPSON. 
CC»ntiDaed  from  page  697.) 

She  was  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  forseye- 
ral  years  previous,  an  almost  constant  attender 
of  our  religious  meetings,  making  many  sacri- 
fices, often  in  much  weakness,  and  under  bodily 
Buffering,  fler  interest  in  these,  and  her  views 
ou  the  right  ordering  thereof,  may  be  gathered 
from'  the  letters  inserted.  Although  she  had  a 
high  regard  for  the  Society  of  which  she  was  a 
member,  yet  she  was  measureably  free  from  that 
sectarian  feeling  so  much  abounding  in  the 
world,  and  so  much  to  be  deplored.  This  feel- 
ing is  well  depicted  in  the  following  manuscript, 
to  wit:— 

<<  From  an  impression  which  has  attended 
my  mind  to  write  what  the  spirit  may  dictate, 
as  being  applicable  to  whomsoever  it  may  seem 
to  be  addressed,  for  in  that  particular  I  am  at 
this  time  blind ;  therefore,  the  natural  will  in 
me  can  have  no  part,  having  long  since  seen 
that  of  myself  I  can  do  no  good  thing,  neither 
do  I  believe  it  possible  for  any  man,  as  man,  to 
do  the  works  of  God.  But  in  order  to  do  this, 
he  must  know  a  coming  down  into  the  littleness 
and  lowliness  of  self,  willing  to  ask  counsel  and 
direction  of  Him ;  not  depending  on  his  own 
understanding,  or  that  or  others,  as  regards 
what  he  may  do  or  leave  undone.  However 
high  and  exalted  his  reasoning  powers  may  be, 
they  are  insufficient  to  teach  him  his  duty  to 
his  God.  For  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of 
God  save  God  and  he  to  whom  he  revealeth 
them  by  his  inspeaking  word,  whispered  in  the 
attentive  ear  of  the  sincere  seeker  after  spiritual 
food.  The  Scriptures  of  Truth  declare  '  they 
that  seek  me  shall  find  me,  and  unto  those  who 
knock  it  shall  be  opened ;'  showing  that  there 
must  be  a  laboring  upon  our  parts  for  our  daily 
bread,  in  order  that  we  may  be  nourished  and 
supported  with  spiritual  food  during  this  state 
of  existence ;  and  thereby  be  prepared,  when 
done  with  the  perishing  things  of  this  world,  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Thas  we 
mav  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  language  of  that 
eminent  apostle^  Paul,  <  I  have  fought  the  good  | 


fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  and  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness that  fadeth  not  away;  and  not  for  me 
only,  but  for  all  those  who  do  likewise.'  How 
much  is  embraced  in  these  few  words,  not  for 
me  only^  but  for  all  those  who  follow  me,  as  I 
have  followed  Christ  I  This  includes  all  the 
human  family,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or 
condition  in  life  may  be,  or  to  what  religious 
sect  they  may  belong.  *  *  •     If 

they  are  only  concerned  to  acknowledge  and 
follow  Christ  as  their  holy  leader  and  true 
guide,  as  Paul  did,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
adopt  the  same  glorious  language  when  about 
to  bid  adieu  to  the  perishing  things  of  this 
world.  This  is  the  precious  privilege  of  the 
love  of  God  to  his  poor  finite  creature  man,— 
that  it  does  not  confine  him  to  any  particular 
creed  or  any  set  forms  of  worship,  it  only  re- 
quires true  humility  and  entire  dedication  of 
heart ;  for  '  the  humble  he  teacbeth  of  his  ways, 
and  the  pure  in  spirit  shall  see  God,'  They 
shall  know  a  union  and  communion  of  feeling 
— a  sweet  fellowship,  in  which  they  shall  not 
only  feel  love  to  God,  but  it  will  extend  to  all 
the  workmanship  of  his  hands.  '  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  that  ye 
have  love  one  for  another/  Under  the  influ- 
ence  of  this  love,  I  ask  no  man  to  embrace  my 
particular  title  or  sect  of  religion,  for  I  have  no 
feeling  but  that  of  love  for  any  one,  however 
differently  they  may  see  from  myself;  it  having 
been  my  lot  to  mingle  with  different  religious 
professors,  where  every  feeling  of  '  stand  by 
thyself,  I  am  holier  than  thou,'  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  love  which  emanates  from  the  Father, 
and  there  was  a  joy  and  rejoicing  together,  un- 
known to  the  un baptised  in  spirit, — they  who 
are  trusting  in  their  own  strength  instead  of  lean- 
ingupon  the  breast  of  the  beloved  of  souls.'' 

Her  offerings  in  the  ministry  were  for  a  time 
but  seldom,  and  often  of  but  few  words,  ex- 
pressed with  fear  and  trembling ;  neither  were 
they  at  any  time  in  the  <'  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,"  but  were  few  and  savory,  ac- 
companied with  a  vitality  that  made  them 
generally  acceptable  to  her  hearers.  In  1853, 
she  was  acknowledged  to  have  received  a  gift 
in  the  ministry,  which  was  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  Although  she  never  obtained 
a  minute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting  to  travel 
in  the  service  of  Truth  on  her  own  account,  yet 
she  several  times  received  the  sanction  of  her 
friends,  by  way  of  minute,  to  unite  with  other 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  when  she  felt  a  Gospel 
call  leading  her  thereto.  But  her  great  care 
and  concern,  not  to  engage  in  such  weighty  un- 
dertakings without  the  sanction  and  approval 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  will  be  best 
exemplified  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
female  friend,  respecting  a  proposed  religious 
visit  on  Truth's  account :— 
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^  Feeling,  m  I  belieyed,  the  way  opeped  this 
morning  to  commnnicate  a  few  lines  to  thee,  I 
gladly  embrace  it,  not  having  before  seen  with 
oleamess  how  to  proceed  in  so  weighty  an  un- 
dertaking as  was  under  consideration  when  I 
last  saw  thee ;  bat  ds  I  have  been  willing  to 
leave  all  with  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  not 
only  able  to  appoint,  bub  also  to  anoint,  I  am 
only  desirous  of  becoming  passive  in  His  holy 
bands,  knowing  that,  unless  this  is  my  condi- 
tion, I  can  never  go  forth  as  an  instrument  of 
usefulness.  I  also  know  that  strict  watchful- 
ness is  necessary  to  maintain  this  position,  for 
the  enemy  of  our  souls'  salvation  is  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  if  he  cannot  draw  us  in  one  way,  he 
will  seek  to  do  so  in  another.  This  I  have 
known  from  a  degree  of  experience.  I  believe 
I  must  for  the  present  endure  all  that  my 
Father  may  be  pleased  to  inflict  for  my  farther 
refinement,  for  He  will  refine  His  servants,  and 
make  them  as  pure  gold  and  as  polished  shafts 
before  they  can  go  forth  in  His  name.  This, 
then,  is  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed ; 
therefore,  I  can  move  no  farther  in  the  concern, 
unless  a  fresh  command  should  proceed  from 
His  lips,  who  doeth  all  things  well.  Therefore, 
let  none  go  forth  in  His  name,  unless  fully 
convinced  it  is  His  will.'' 

(To  be  eoiitinned.) 
A  TRUB    GKNTL£MAN. 


ridicules,  never  sneers,  never  boasts,  never 
makes  a  display  of  his  own  power,  or  rank,  or 
advantage — such  as  is  implied  in  ridicule,  or 
sarcasm,  or  abuse — as  he  never  indulges  in 
habits,  or  tricks,  or  inclinations,  which  may  be 
offensive  to  others.  He  feels  as  a  mere  member 
of  society,  that  he  has  no  right  to  tresspass  ou 
others,  to  wound  or  annoy  them.  And  he  feels, 
as  a  Christian,  that  they  are  his  brothers— 
that,  as  his  brothers,  they  are  children,  like 
himself,  of  God — members,  like  himself,  of 
Christ — heirs,  like  himself,  of  the  kingdom  or 
heaven . — Quarterly  Rev lew. 


—»  ■ 


A  gentleman  is  not  merely  a  person  acquaint- 
ed with  certain  forms  and  etiquettes  of  life, 
easy  and  self-possessed  in  society,  able  to  speak  I 
and  to  act  and   move  in  the  world  without  I  fable ;  but  the  fable  itself  is  worth  mach,  as 


ANCIENT  ROMB. 
BT  F.  W.  BOBSRTBOK. 

ITie  Public  Life  of  Rome. 

Firsty  I  notice  the  spirit  of  its  religion.  The 
very  word  shows  what  that  was. 

Rdiffuni,  a  Roman  word,  means  obligation,  a 
binding  power.  Very  different  from  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  expression,  which  implies  wor- 
ship by  a  sensuous  ceremonial  (threskeia.) 

The  Roman  began,  like  the  Jew,  from  Law. 
He  started  from  the  idea  of  Duty.  But  there 
was  an  important  difference.  The  Jew  was 
taught  duty  or  obedience  to  the  Law  of  a  per- 
sonal, holy  God.  The  Roman  obeyed,  as  his 
Etruscan  ancestors  taught  him,  a  Fate  or  Will ; 
and  with  very  different  results.  But  at  present 
we  only  observe  the  lofly  character  of  the 
early  religion  which  resulted  from  such  a  start- 
ing-point. 

The  early  history  of  Rome  is  wrapped  in 


awkwardness,  and  free  from  habits  which  are 
vulgar  and  in  bad  taste.    A  gentleman  is  some- 
thing much  beyond  this;  that  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  his  ease  and  refinement,  and 
tact  and  power  of  pleasing,  is  the  same  spirit 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  Christian  vir- 
tue.    It  is  the  thoughtful  desire  of  doing  in 
every  instance  to  others  as  he  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  him.     He  is  constantly  think- 
ing, not  indeed  how  he  may  give  pleasure  to 
others,  for  the  mere  sense  of  pleasing,  but  how 
he  can  show  respect  for  others — how  he  may 
avoid  hurting  their  feelings.     When  he  is  in 
society,  he  scrupulously  asqdrtains  the  position 
and  relation  of  every  one  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  contact,  that  he  may  give  to  each 
his  due  honor,  his  proper  position.   He  studies 
how  he  may  avoid  touching  in  conversation 
upon  any  subject  which  may  needlessly  hurt 
their  feelings — how  he  may  abstain  from  any 
allusion   which  may  call  up  a  disagreeable  or 
offensive  association.     A  gentleman  never  al- 
ludes to,  never  even  appears  conscious  of,  any 
personal  defect,   bodily  deformity,  inferiority 
of  talent,  of  rank,  of  reputation,  in  the  persons 
in    whose   society  he  is  placed.      He  never 
assumes  any  superiority  to  himself — never 


preserving  the  spirit  of  the  old  life  when  it 
does  nut  preserve  the  facts.  Accordingly,  the 
tradition  taught  that  the  building  of  Rome  was 
done  in  obedience  to  the  intimations  of  the  will 
of  Heaven.  It  was  rebuilt  in  a  site  selected 
not  by  human  prudence,  but  a  voice  divinely 
guided. 

Its  first  great  legislator  (Numa)  is  repre- 
sented us  giving  laws,  not  from  a  human  heart, 
but  after,  secret  communion  with  the  Super- 
human. It  was  the  belief  of  Roman  writers 
that  the  early  faith  taught  access  to  God  only 
through  the  mind ;  that,  therefore,  no  images, 
but  only  temples,  were  found  in  Rome  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  her  existence.  No 
bloody  sacrifices  defiled  the  city.  War  itself 
was  a  religious  act,  solemnly  declared  by  a 
minister  of  religion  casting  a  spear  into  the 
enemy's  territory.  Nay,  we  even  find  some- 
thing in  spirit  resembling  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
•—the  command  that  during  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion no  traffic  should  go  on,  nor  workmen's 
hammer  break  the  consecrated  silence,  but 
that  men  should  devoutly  contemplate  God. 
Here  was  a  high,  earnest,  severe  religion. 

Now,  this  resulted  in  government,  as  its 
highest  earthly  expression.    Duty :  and  there* 
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fore  Law  on  earth,  as  a  copy  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Different  nations  seem,  conscioasly 
or  unconsciously,  destined  hy  Qod  to  achieve 
different  missions.  The  Jew  had  the  highest : 
to  reveal  to  the  world  Holiness.  The  Oriental 
stands  as  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  invisi- 
ble above  the  visible.  The  Greek  reminded  the 
world  of  Eternal  Beauty ;  and  the  destiny  of 
the  Roman  seems  to  have  been  to  stamp  upon 
the  minds  of  mankind  the  ideas  of  Law,  Gov- 
ernment, Order. 

Beauty  was  not  the  object  of  the  Roman 
contemplation,  nor  worship ;  nor  was  harmony. 
The  taste  for  them  might  be  taught,  super- 
induced ;  but  it  was  not  natural.  It  was  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  his  nature. 

Hence,  when  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  in  146  B.  C,  the  Roman  soldiers 
took  the  noblest  specimens'  of  Grecian  paint- 
ing and  converted  them  into  gambling- tables. 

You  may  distinguish  the  difference  of  the 
two  characters  from  the  relics  which  they  have 
left  behind  them.  The  Greek  produced  a 
statue  or  a  temple,  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment. The  Roman,  standing  upon  visible 
Fact,  dealing  with  the  practical,  and  living  in 
the  actual  life  of  men,  has  left  behind  him 
woiks  of  public  usefulness  :  noble  roads  which 
intersect  empires,  mighty  aqueducts,  bridges, 
enormous  excavations  for  draining  cities,  at 
which  we  stand  astonished;  and  above  all, 
that  system  of  Law,  the  slow  result  of  a^es  of 
experience,  which  has  so  largely  entered  into 
the  modern  jurisprudence  of  most  European 
nations. 

One  of  their  own  writers  has  distinctly 
recognized  this  destiny  (Virgil.)  "  It  is  for 
others  to  work  brass  into  breathing  shape; 
others  may  be  more  eloquent,  or  describe  the 
circling  movements  of  the  heavens,  and  tell  the 
rising  of  the  stars.  Thy  work,  0  Roman  I  is  to 
rule  the  nations ;  these  be  thine  acts :  to  im- 
pose the  conditions  of  the  world  is  peace,  to 
show  mercy  to  the  fallen,  and  to  crush  the 
proud." 

In  accordance  wiih  this,  it  is  a  characteristic 
fact  that  we  find  the  institutioru  of  Rome 
referred  to  inspiration.  Not  a  decalogue  of 
private  duties,  but  a  code  of  municipal  laws. 
And  turning  to  the  page  of  Scripture,  whenever 
the  Roman  comes  prominently  forward,  we 
always  find  him  the  organ  of  law,  the  instru- 
ment of  public  rule  and  order.  Pilate  has  no 
idea  of  condemning  unjustly :  '^  Why,  what 
evil  hath  He  done?"  But  he  yields  at  the 
mention  of  the  source  of  Law,  the  Emperor. 
The  Apostle  Paul  appeals  to  Caasar ;  and  even 
a  corrupt  Festus  respects  the  appeal :  ^f  Unto 
Capsar  thou  shalt  go."  Nor  could  even  the 
prisoner's  innocence  reverse  his  own  appeal : 
"  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if 
he  had  not  appealed  unto  Csosar."  The  tumult 


at  Epfaesus  is  stilled  by  a  hint  of  Roman 
interference :  **  We  are  in  danger  of  being 
called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar."  When 
the  angry  crowd  at  Athens,  and  the  equally 
angry  mob  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  about  to 
destroy  Paul,  again  the  Roman  comes — Clau- 
dius Lysias — "  with  an  army  and  rescues  him." 
It  was  always  the  same  thing.  The  Roman 
seems  almost  to  have  existed  to  exhibit  on 
earth  a  copy  of  the  Divine  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  law  of  the  heavenly  hierarchies. 

Private  Life. 

Second,  We  observe  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  ties.  Very  touching  are  all  the  well- 
known  anecdotes.  That,  for  instance,  of  the 
noble  matron,  who  fell,  all  spotless  as]  she  was, 
life-dishonored,  and  died  by  her  own  hand. 
The  sacredness  of  Home  was  expressed  strongly 
by  the  idea  of  two  guardian  deities,  (Jjares  and 
Penates),  who  watched  over  it.  A  Roman's 
own  fireside  and  hearthstone  were  almost  the 
most  sacred  spots  on  earth.  There  was  no 
battle-cry  that  came  so  to  his  heart  as 
that,  "  For  the  altar  and  the  hearth."  How 
firmly  this  was  rooted  in  the  nation's  heart  is 
plain  from  the  tradition  that  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  no  separation  took  plaoe  by 
law  between  those  who  had  been  united  in 
wedlock. 

There  is  deep  importance  in  this  remark ; 
for  it  was  to  this  that  Rome  owed  her  greatness. 
The  whole  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  rose  out 
of  the  Family.  The  Family  was  the  nucleus 
round  which  all  the  rest  agglomerated.  First, 
the  Family;  then  the  clan,  made  up  of  the 
family  and  its  dependents  or  clients;  then  the 
tribe;  lastly,  the  nation.  And  so  the  noble 
structure  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  arose, 
compacted  and  mortised  together,  bat  resting 
on  tne  foundation  of  the  hearthstone. 

Very  different  is  it  in  the  East.  A  nation  is 
a  collection  of  units,  held  together  by  a  govern- 
ment. There  b  a  principle  of  cohesion  in 
them ;  but  only  such  cohesion  as  belongs  to 
the  column  of  sand,  supported  by  the  whirl- 
wind :  when  the  blast  ceases,  the  atoms  fall 
asunder.  When  the  chief  is  slain  or  mur- 
dered, the  nation  is  in  anarchy — the  family  does 
not  exist  Polygamy  and  infanticide,  the  bane 
'of  domestic  life,  are  the  destruation,  too,  of 
national  existence. 

There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  this.  Moral  da- 
cay  in  the  family  is  the  invariable  prelude  to 
public  corruption.  It  is  a  false  distinction 
which  we  make  between  public  integrity  and 
private  honor.  The  man  whom  you  cannot 
admit  into  your  family,  whose  morals  are  cor- 
rupt, cannot  be  a  pure  statesman.  Whoever 
studies  history  will  be  profoundly  convinced 
that  a  nation  stands  or  falls  with  the  sanctity  of 
its  domestic  ties.     Rome  mixed  with  Greece, 
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wad  learoed  her  morale.  The  Goth  was  at  her 
gates ;  bat  she  fdl  not  till  Bhe  was  oorfupt  and 
tainted  at  the  heart  The  domestic  corraption 
preceded  the  political.  When  there  was  no 
longer  purity  on  the  hearthstone,  nor  integrity 
in  her  senate^  then  and  not  till  then^  the  death- 
knell  was  rung. 

We  will  bless  Ood  for  our  English  homes. 
Partly  the  resnlt  of  oar  religion.  Partly  the 
result  of  the  climate  which  God  has  given  us, 
aooording  to  the  law  of  compensation  by  which 
physical  evil  is  repaid  by  moral  blessing;  so 
that,  its  gloom  and  darkness  making  life  more 
neoessarily  spent  within  doors  than  it  is  among 
continental  nations,  our  life  is  domestic  and 
theirs  is  social.  When  England  shall  learn 
domestic  maxims  from  strangers,  as  Rome 
from  Greece,  her  ruin  is  accomplished.  And 
this  blessing,  too,  comes  from  Christ,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  who  found 
a  home  in  the  family  of  Nazareth,  and  con- 
secrated the  hearthstone  with  everlasting  in- 
violability. 

Let  us  break  up  this  private  life  into 
particulars.  We  find  manly  courage.  This, 
too,  is  preserved  in  a  word.  Virtue  is  a 
Roman  word — manhood,  courage ;  for  courage, 
manhood,  virtue,  were  one  word.  Words  are 
fossil  thoughts.  You  trace  the  ancient  feeling 
in  that  word;  you  trace  it,  too,  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  word.  Among  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  Romans^  virlue  not  only 
means  manhood ;  it  is  simply  dillettantism. 
The  decay  of  life  exhibits  itself  in  the  debase- 
ment even  of  words. 

We  dwell  on  this  courage,  because  it  was  not 
merely  animal  daring.  Like  everything  Roman, 
it  was  connected  with  religion.  It  was  duty — 
obedience  to  will— self  surrender  to  the  public 
good. 

The  Roman  legions  subdued  the  worid  ;  but 
it  was  not  their  discipline  alone,  nor  their 
strength,  nor  their  brute  daring.  It  was  rather 
for  their  moral  force.  A  nation  whose  legend- 
ary and  historical  heroes  could  thrust  their 
hand  into  the  flame  and  see  it  consumed  with- 
out a  nerve  shrinking;  or  come  from  captivity 
on  parole,  advise  their  countrymen  against 
peace  and  then  go  back  to  torture  and  certain 
death ;  or  devote  themselves  by  solemn  self- 
sacrifice,  (like  the  Deeii),  who  could  bid  sub- 
lime defiance  to  pain,  and  count  dishonor  the 
only  evil;  the  world  must  bow  before  such 
men  ;  for,  unconsciously,  here  was  a  form  of  the 
spirit  of  the  cross, — self-surrender,  unconqner- 
aole  fidelity  to  duty,  sacrifice  for  others.  And 
so  fiur  as  Rome  had  in  her  that  spirit,  and  so 
long  as  she  had  it,  her  career  was  the  career  of 
all  those  who,  in  any  form,  even  the  lowest, 
take  up  the  cross :  she  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer. 

Deep  as  Roman  greatness  was  rooted  in  the 


courage  of  her  meuy  it  was  rooted  deeper  still 
in  the  honor  of  her  women.  I  take  one  signifi* 
cant  fiict,  which  exhibits  its  natural  feeling. 
There  was  a  fire  in  Rome  called  eternal,  forever 
replenished.  It  was  the  type  and  symbol  of  the 
duration  of  the  Republic.  This  fire  was  tended 
by  the  vestals :  a  beautifully  ngnificant  institu- 
tion. It  implied  that  the  duration  of  Rome 
was  co-extensive  with  the  preservation  of  her 
purity  of  morals.  So  long  as  the  dignity  of  her 
matrons  and  her  virgins  remain  unsullied,  so 
long  she  would  last — no  longer.  Female 
chastity  guarded  the  eternal  city. 

Here  we  observe  something  anticipative  of 
Christianity.     In  the  earlier  ages  after  the 
advent  there  was  divine  honors  paid  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven ;  and  the  land  was  covered 
over  with  houses  set  apart  for  celibacy.    Of 
course,  rode  and  gross  minds  can  find  plenty  to 
sneer  at  in  that  institution ;  and  doubtless  the 
form  of  the  truth  was  mistaken  enough,  as  all 
mere  fomu  of  doctrine  are.    But  the  heart  of 
truth  which  lay  beneath  all  that  superstitioQ 
was  a  precious  one.    It  was  this :  So  long  as 
purity  of  heart,  delicacy  of  feeling,  chastity  of 
life,  are  found  in  a  nation,  so  long  that  nation 
is  «reat,  no  longer.     Personal  purity  is  the 
divinest  thing  in  man  and  woman.     It  is  the 
most  sacred  truth  which  the  church  of  Christ 
is    commissioned    to    exhibit    and    proclaim. 
Upon  these  virtues  I  observe  :  The  Roman  was 
conspicuous  for  the  virtues  of  this  earth,— 
honor  fidelity,  courage,  chastity,  all  manliness ; 
yet  the  Apostle  felt  that  he  had  a  Gospel  to 
preach  to  them  that  were  in  Rome  also.     Moral 
virtues  are  not  religious  graces.     There  are 
two  classes  of  excellence.  There  are  men  whose 
lives  are  fViIl  of  moral  principle,  and  there  are 
others  whose  feelings  are  strongly  devotional. 
And,  strange  to  say,  each  of  these  is  found  at 
times  disjoined  from  the  other.     Men  of  almost 
spotless  earthly  honor,  who  scarcely  seem^to 
know  what  reverence  for  things  heavenly  and 
devout  aspirations  towards  God  mean.     Meu 
who  have  religions  instinct  pray  with  fervor, 
kindle  with  spiritual  raptures,  and  yet  are  im- 
pure in  their  feelings,  and  fail  in  matters  of 
common  truth  and  honesty.    Each  of  these  iS' 
but  half  a  man— dwarfed  and  stunted  in  his 
spiritual  growth.    The  <'  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  who  has  grown  to  the  <'  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,"  is  he  who  has 
united  these  two  things;  who  to  the  high 
Roman  virtues  which  adorn   this  earth  ha» 
added  the  suhlimer  feelings  which  are  iho- 
investitnre  of  heaven  ;  in  whom  justice,  mercy 
and  truth,''  are  but  the  body  of  which  the  soul 
faith  and  love.      Yet,  observe,  these  are 


IS 


moral  virtues,  and  morality  is  not  religion. 
Still,  beware  of  depreciating  them.     Beware  of 
talking  contemptuously  of  '^  mere  morality." 
If  we  must  choose  between  two  thbgs  which 
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OQgbt  never  to  be  divided,  moral  prineiple  and 
religions  sentiment,  there  is  no  question  wbioh 
most  constitutes  the  character  **  which  is  not 
fkr  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'^ 

Devout  feelings  are  common  enough  in  child- 
hood,— ^religions  emotions,  religious  warmth, — 
instances  of  which  are  retailed  by  the  happy 
parent;  common  enough,  too,  in  grown  men 
and  women  ;  but  listen— those  devout  feelings 
separate  from  high  principle,  do  not  save  from 
immorality;  nay,  I  do  believe,  are  the  very 
stepping-stone  tewards  it.  When  the  sensual 
is  confounded  with  and  mistaken  for  the  spirit- 
ual, and  merely  devout  warmth  is  the  rich, 
rank  soil  of  the  heart,  in  which  moral  evil 
most  surely  and  most  rankly  grows,  you  will 
not  easily  build  Roman  virtues  upon  that 
But  high  principle,  which  is  in  other  words 
the  baptism  of  John,  is  the  very  basis  on  which 
18  most  naturally  raised  the  superstructure  of 
relif^ious  faith. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  he  who  begins  with  the 
law  and  ends  with  the  Gospel. 
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Indiana  YsABLT  Meeting. — Extracts  from 
its  Minutes  have  been  received.  They  will  be 
noticed  next  week. 
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TheADDoal  Meeting  of  the  Gontribators  of  Swartb- 
more  College  will  be  held  at  Race  St.  Meeting-hoase, 
ia  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

BdWABD  PaEEIBH,  )  A»^v 

Edith  W.  Atli«,  f  ^^^' 


■  <■» 


BALTIMORE     YEARLY     MEETINQ     OF     WOMEN 

FRIENDS. 

As  the  subjects  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
are  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  Extracts 
of  the  Men's  Meeting,  already  published,  we 
give  only  the  minute  embracing  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting. 

As  we  have  'collected  again  as  a  Yearly 
Meeting,  some  of  us  have  felt  it  to  be  a  great 
privilege  to  mingle  in  fellowship  together^  and 
amid  some  discouragements,  have  had  cause  to 
believe  that  we  can  be  helpers  to  eaoh  other,  as 
we  dwell  in  love.  And  only  by  faith  and  reli- 
ance upon  Him,  before  whom  all  souls  are 
equal,  can  we  receive  that  love  which  unites  in 
sympathy  and  fellowship. 

We  feel  encouraged  to  press  forward,  and 
not  stamble  at  the  failings  of  others ;  and  a 
oonoern  has  been  felt  for  those  of  our  dear 
young  people,  who  may  not  always  find  what 
their  souls  crave  among  uS;  in  consequence  of 


looking  too  much  at  the  infirmities  of  tho0§ 
professing  to  walk  in  the  light,  and  who  fear 
that  the  brightness  of  our  early  days  has  pass- 
ed away,  and  that  darkness  has  settled  around 
us. — Take  not  your  flight  in  the  winter. 

The  same  power  which  was  with  our  fathers 
ia  just  as  near  to  aid  and  support  us.  The  same 
dedioation,  the  same  earnestness  of  effort  mani- 
fested now  as  in  the  early  days,  would  produce 
the  same  results ;  and  spiritual  miracles  would 
be  wrought  now  as  formerly  they  were  done 
outwardly.  We,  too,  havo  a  work  to  do.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  '^walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called.''  To  every  heart  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  calling,  and  pointing  out  the 
path  of  duty,  and  however  small  its  require- 
ments, let  us  give  diligent  heed  to  them,  and 
thus  be  prepared  for  greater  service.  Obedi- 
ence to  every  intimation  of  duty  is  our  only 
means  of  being  made  rulers  over  more.  We  are 
a  people  blessed  with  many  privileges.  Gould 
we  as  a  united  band  press  forward,  bearing 
each  others  burdens,  what  an  army  might  we  be 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
on  the  earth.  We  are  called  to  bear  before  the 
world  peculiar  testimonies,  and  it  has  been 
urged  upon  us,  that  what  may  seem  to  many  to 
be  little  things,  have  most  important  bearings 
upon  our  spiritual  health  and  life.  Our  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  fashion,  cannot  be  main- 
tained, unless  we  preserve  our  beautiful  testl- 
mooies  to  simplicity  of  attire,  of  language,  and 
of  manners.  We  have  the  power  to  choose. 
Belying  on  Divine  assistance,  and  being  faith- 
ful, we  may  become  lights  in  the  world,  and 
draw  others  to  us;  or  neglecting  this,  may 
drift  into  the  vortex  of  the  world,  and  be  lost  to 
usefulness. 

No  one  can  lay  out  a  sphere  of  duty  for  an- 
other, but  the  mind  imbued  with  the  love  of 
God,  and  attentive  and  watchful,  will  find  that 
it  is  oflimes  led  out  of  itself,  and  will  have  to 
labor  for  the  good  of  others.  "  The  fields  are 
already  white  to  harvest."  <<  Pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  th  J  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth 
laborers  into  the  harvest." 

We  have  been  impressively  reminded  of  the 
large  field  of  labor  opening  before  uff,  as  a 
whole  race  in  our  land  has  just  passed  from  a 
state  of  bondage.— Our  young  Women  have 
been  reminded  that  they  might  minister 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  our  sis- 
ters of  the  African  race,  by  patiently  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  use  of  the  needle. 

Multitudes  of  their  children  are  growing  up 
in  ignorance  of  this  art,  and  also  of  many  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  the  knowledge  of  which  would 
tend  to  make  them  self-reliant  and  independent. 
'<  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  leaat 
of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'' 

Finally,  let  us  be  not  '^  slothful  in  business ; 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord/'  and  we 
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•ball  ind  thai  He  who  has  been  our  morning 
gaerifiee,  will  be  oar  OTeniog  star. 

With    reyerent    aeknowledgement  -of    ihe 
&vor8  extended  to  ns  at  this  time,  we  eon- 
elnde,  to  meet  again  next  year  if  so  permitted. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Ma&t  6.  MooBE,  Clerk. 


am 


WBIEST>a*  SOOIAIi  LTOBUM,   PHILADKLPHIA. 

'  The  present  season  has  opened  with  a  pros- 
pect of  an  interesting  series  of  meetings  of  the 
Ljeenm.  Lectures  hare  been  delivered  by 
Caleb  8.  Hallowell,  Br.  J.  O.  Hunt,  Henry 
Bentley  and  Thomas  H.  Speakman.  That  of 
Henry  Bentley  was  upon  the  sabjeot  of  Tele- 
graphing, and  was  illustrated  by  electro-mag- 
netie  apparatus  used  for  conveying  messages  to 
distant  places.  The  alphabet  of  telegraphy 
was  shown,  and  many  very  interesting  details 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  art  and  the 
practical  details  of  its  management.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Lecturer  as  the  manager  of  a  large 
establishment  through  which  intelligence  is 
constantly  transmitted  from  remote  and  very 
widely  separated  points,  makes  him  familiar 
with  many  curious  incidents,  the  relation  of 
which  gave  variety  and  interest  to  the  lecture. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  inst.,  an  essay  on 
Phrenology  was  read  by  Thomas  H.  Speakman, 
which  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  truth  of  that  science.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  labors  of  Phrenologists  have 
done  much  to  popularise  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  and  have  given,  perhaps,  the  best 
classification  of  the  mental  faculties  yet  in- 
vented, while  the  pretensions  of  those  who  have 
professed  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  character 
by  an  examination  of  skulls,  and  have  made  a 
l>usine83  of  this,  have  tended  to  bring  discredit 
upon  the  study.  The  reasons  for  believing  in 
Phrenology  as  a  science  of  mind  were  cogently 
presented  in  this  lecture,  and  in  the  discussion 
which, followed,  the  most  that  was  urged  by 
those  who  opposed  its  claims  relat^  to  its  de- 
tails rather  than  to  the  great  facts  innch  under- 
lie it,  and  which  point  to  close  connection  be- 
tween the  form  and  sice  of  the  bmin,  and  the 
mental  characteristics  which  pertain  to  it. 

■  mm  ■ 

While  some  professors  are  laboring  to  miti- 
gate the  rule  of  Christ,  let  us  be  solely  taken 
vp  in  seeking  that  powerful  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  renews  the  strength  of  the  faint- 
ing soul,  and  enduing  her  with  power  from  on 
high,  shall  in  truth  make  the  most  rigid  prac- 
tice easy.  While  some  strive  to  accommodate 
the  road  to  their  strength,  let  us,  by  relying  on 
God,  seek  from  Him  strength  adequate  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  way, — let  us  avoid  the  error 
of  softening  down  Christianity  to  the  low  stan- 
dard of  general  practice. — JUemain  of  Fort 


niXNDfl  AlfONOST  THS  FRESDMIK. 

NO.  II. 

Reports  for  the  Tenth  month  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation 
of  the  Freedmen  from  teven  of  its  teachers  in 
Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  from  tvso  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va., 
and  three  in  Sooth  Carolina.  The  remainder 
of  the  schools  not  officially  reported. 

These  twelve  reports  present  the  following 
aggregate : 

No.  of       No.        No.    InAlph- 
Pupils.  Bndlng.  Wrlttog.  abet. 
7  Schools  in  Fairfax  Co.,  209       122       116      22 
3        «  Loudon  Co.,    93        33         46       10 

3       «  8.  Carolina,   151       116      116      24 
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Total,      453      271      278      66 

Of  the  entire  number  above  designated,  222 
are  Males  and  231  Females,  while  404  of  them 
are  between  6  and  16  years  of  age.  The  ac- 
count also  presents  the  remarkable  fact  that 
only  56  are  learning  the  alphabet  I 

In  reference  to  the  Teachers  of  these  schools, 
the  following  items  have  been  gleaned  from 
their  letters,  and  may  prove'of  interest  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer. 

Catharine  B.  Hall,  at  «*  Andrews  Chapel," 
speaks  very  encouragingly  of  the  increase  of  her 
school  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  being 
very  agreeably  surprised  at  their  intelligence. 
She  has  visited  them  at  their  residences,  and 
urged  their  attendance.  She  also  makes  an 
urgent  appeal  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, some  children  being  unable  to  attend 
school  for  want  of  it ;  closing  with  the  remark, 
<' Their  desire  for  learning  has  dispelled  the 
lahor^  and  made  the  task  of  teaching  them  a 
pUanurey 

From  Eliza  E.  Wat  we  have  yet  received 
no  classified  report,  her  school  having  been  so 
recently  established ;  but  she  appears  well  satis- 
fied with  her  position,  and  describes  ''Falls 
Church ''  as  a  pleasant  village  situated  about 
seven  miles  from  Washington  and  four  from 
Alexandria,  with  a  post-office,  k^." 

Hannah  Shortlidge,  at  '<  Big  Falls,"  states 
her  school  is  increasing,  but  there  are  more  who 
would  come  had  they  clothes  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  cold,  adding,  <*  There 
are  others,  who  cannot  come  in  the  daytime, 
who  seem  so  anxious  to  learn,  I  have  started  a 
school  of  evenings  during  a  portion  of  the 
week/' 

Martha  Wright,  at "  Lewinsville,"  report* 
that  the  Freedmen  have  completed  a  building 
(except  the  gallery)  intended  both  for  school 
and  church  purposes,  and  adds,  ''I  wish  I 
could  clothe  some  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
most  needy.'' 

Francis  E.  OArsR,  at  '<  Herndon  Station,'' 
remarks;  *'  I  have  enough  to  keep  me  busy  now, 
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though  I  antioipate  quite  an  increase  in  num- 
bers daring  the  winter.  There  were  not  any 
of  my  pupils  who  knew  their  letters  when  they 
commenced ;  now,  soma  of  them  know  the  first 
line  of  tables.''  Her  report  shows  that  she  has 
twenty-one  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 

J  ears,  and  yet  there  are  but  three  in  the  alpha- 
et. 

Sarah  E.  Lloyd,  at  "Woodlawn,"  has  a 
school  of  84  pupils,  31  of  whom  are  between  6 
and  16  years  of  age,  and  yet  only  4  are  in  the 
alphabet;  26  are  reading,  and  21  write. 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  <<  Leesburg,''  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  one  of  her  pupils  who 
was  in  many  respects  incorrigible  when  she 
entered  her  school,  but  by  patient  labor  with 
her  a  reformation  has  taken  place  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  is  now  willing  to  avail  herself 
of  her  services  as  an  assistant,  in  which  po- 
sition she  has  thus  far  been  successful. 

Mary  K.  Brosius, at  "Vienna,"  in  alluding 
to  the  recent  removal  of  that  true  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  freedmen,  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Ross, 
from  that  district,  says,  "  There  are  some  un- 
happy faces  of  sable  hue  just  now/'  Her  school 
is  on  the  increase ;  23  of  her  pupils  are  between 
6  and  16  years  of  age,  with  only  4  in  the  al- 
phabet. She  has  also  an  even|pg  school  of 
twenty  m^n  and  women, 

Mary  MoBride,  at «  Fairfax  Court  House," 
remarks,  '^  I  am  quite  proud  of  my  pupils ;  a 
number  of  them  take  particular  pride  in  dress- 
ing neatly  and  nieelv,  and  looking  like  ladies ! 
two  of  them  especially,  in  the  first  class.  They 
are  good,  faithful  girls,  in  whom  I  have  every 
confidence,  and  I  think  in  the  future  they  will 
be  able  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  school. 
They  are  good  spellers  and  readers,  write  well, 
and  talk  grammatically.  A  number  of  the 
young  ladies  at  the  boarding  school  here  do  not 
read  or  write  as  well  as  four  of  the  girls  in  my 
first  class."  She  also  alludes  to  another  pupil, 
daughter  of  the  village  blacksmith,  nine  yean 
ofage^  who  keeps  her  father's  books,  and  does 
all  his  writing,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  influential  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

Sarah  A.  Steer,  at  "Waterford,"  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  one  of  her  pupils  "  who 
is  anxious  to  become  a  teacher,  to  accomplish 
which  she  haa  been  working  during  the  sum- 
mer for  seventy' five  cent$  per  ioeek^  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  four  afternoons  in 
the  week.    She  tries  very  hard  to  have  her  les- 
sons always  perfect,  and  is  now  my  best  scholar." 
(The  Education  Committee,  desiring  the   en- 
couragement of  such  an  earnest  seeker  after 
knowledge,  and  deeming  this  a  fit  opportunity 
to  carry  out  a  view  that  had  for  some  time 
claimed  their  attention,  instructed  S.  A.  Steer, 
to  employ  her  as  an  assistant,  at  a  compensation 


but  aid  her  in  fitting  henelf  for  a  teadier.  It 
may  be  well  also  to  remark,  that  other  teachers 
hav«  been  encouraged  to  advance  such  of  their 
pupils  as  were  competent  to  the  position  of 
assistants.)  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  S.  A. 
Steer,  she  says,  ^  My  assistant  has  been  duly 
installed  in  her  new  office.  She  is  very  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  thus  afiforded  to  improve 
herself,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  support  by 
imparting  to  others  the  instruction  she  has  re- 
ceived." 

Interesting  letters  have  been  received  from 
our  teachers  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  classi- 
fied reports  from  Cornelia  Hancock,  Caro- 
line Tatlor  and  Mart  A.  Tatlor,  located 
at  Mount  Pleasant.  It  will  be  seen  these  three 
schools  numbered  last  month  151  scholars,  of 
which  147  were  between  6  and  16  years  of 
age. 

Cornelia  Hancock  remarks,  '*  The  pupils 
show  an  undiminished  zeal  in  their  studies,  and 
all  have  evidently  studied  during  their  holi- 
days. I  never  saw  a  school  so  easily  re-organ- 
ized, after  a  vacation,  and  such  prompt  atten- 
tion observed.  They  had  had  fears  we  would 
not  return,  and  their  joy  that  they  were  to  have 
a  steady  school  to  attend  knew  no  bonnda. 
My  scholars  are  now  fit  for  monitors,  and  a 
class  of  fifteen  of  M.  Taylor's  school  are  so  in- 
structed. To  see  some  of  them  teaching  their 
parents  is  a  gratifying  sight." 

Caroline  Taylor  sUtes  she  has  <^  substan- 
tially the  same  scholars  as  before  vacation. 
The  children  give  me  satisfactory  evidence  of 
improvement  in  their  studies,  and  particularly 
in  their  conduct  towards  each  other  as  respects 
their  former  quarrelling ;  giving  fresh  evidence 
of  the  civilizing  infiuence  of  the  schools.'' 

Mary  A.  Taylor  writes,  "What  shall  I 
say  of  my  little  ones  ?  My  school  is  not  so  well 
organized  as  either  of  the  two  others,  as  there  are 
so  many  more,  fit  only  for  my  department.  Al- 
most every  day  I  have  to  turn  from  the  door 
some  smalkindividual  seeking  his  education,  as 
we  make^  a  rule  to  take  none  under  seven 
years  of  age.f  I  often  look  around  me,  and  as  I 
see  sixty  chfdren  straggling  for  an  education, 
I  think  thei^  is  work  enough  before  me  to  keep 
me  some  time  before  either  Poets  or  PhtlasO' 
phers  arc  raised  amongst  them,  and  yet  I  am 
not  particularly  discouraged.  They  nearly  all 
prefer  remaining  in  at  recess  to  write  on  their 
slates,  to  aping  out  to  l^ay.'^ 

Cheerful  greetings  have  also  been  received 
from  our  two  teachers  at  St.  Helena, — Philena 
Heald  and  Sarah  M.  Ely ;  although  they  had 
at  the  time  of  writing  only  reached  Beaufort. 
They  say,  ''Once  more  safe,  so  near  our  island 
home  that  we  almost  imagine  we  can  hear  the 
voices  of  our  flock ;  and  we  long  to  be  with 


^ 


that  would  leave  her  at  liberty  not  only  to  I  them  soon  again."     Thus  the  same  cheerful 
profit  by  the  exercises  of  the  school  as  a  pupil,  I  spirit  appears  to  animate  all  our  teachezS|  as 
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was  80  eminently  manifested  daring  their  pre- 
vious labors  in  the  good  work. 

In  the  fear  that  some  of  his  readers  may 
have  been  wearied  with  the  above,  the  compiler 
may  remark  that  it  is  hardly  probable  so 
lengthy  a  statement  will  again  be  presented, 
bat  it  was  thought  it  would  be  well  at  the 
commencement  of  another  season  that  Friends 
shonld  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  system 
that  had  been  adopted,  as  well  as  the  cheerfalr 
n«w  imd  en/ergy  with  whioh  oar  leaohers  are 
.resuming  their  labors. 

11th  mo.  1866.  J.  M.  E. 
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SWITZERLAND-rTHE  MKR  DE  GLAGl. 
B7  VBSDBEIKA   BRIMBB. 

It  was  the  following  day  we  ascended  through 
the  pine  forest  to  Le  Montanvert  It  is  here  that 
one  sees  before  one  the  so-called  Mer  de  Glace, 
a  broad  stream  of  ice  and  snow,  the  offspring 
of  the  highest  Alps,  whioh  pours  itself  be- 
tween lofty  mountain  ridges  down  Into  the  val- 
ley of  Chamouni,  where,  from  beneath  its  gates, 
issueb  the  river  of  Arveron.  I  say,  **  pours  itself,'' 
because  the  frozen  river  slides  from  the  heights 
down  into  the  valley,  and  these  icy  masses  are 
besides,  as  one  knows,  in  a  state  of  continual 
advance. 

From  4he  heights  of  Montanvert  we  saw  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  Le  Mont  Blanc  des  Dames, 
splendidly  shining  in  the  morning  sun,  and  a 
party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  rsrossing  to  the 
opposite  side.  It  looked  quite  calm  and  agree- 
abU:  Why  should  not  we  do  the  same  ?  Our 
guides  encouraged  us  to  do  so,  yet  with  a  certain 
cautiousness  of  expression. 

In  half  an  hour  we  could  cross  the  Mer  de 
Glaee,  afterward  we  should  have  about  an 
hour's  "  somewhat  difficult  road,"  in  the  moun- 
tain to  Le  Ghapeau ;  but  once  there  we  should 
see  a  grand  sight,  and  then  also  every  danger 
and  difficulty  would  be  over — and  the  guiaes 
would  have  earned  a  double  day's  wages  I  Of 
this  last  consideration,  howevegp  they  said 
nothing,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  was  the  reason 
of  their  enooaraging  words. 

I  was  tempted  by  the  thought  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  and  dangers  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  determined  to  undertake 
the  hazardous  jeamey;  but  how  I  repented 
doing  so,  when,  in  its  midst,  I  discovered  what 
the  nature  of  it  was.  For  one  did  not  only  run 
the  continual  danger  of  slipping  or  falling 
while  climbing  over  the  icy  billows,  but  one 
found  oneself  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  wide 
crevices  in  an  ice  mass  of  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  across  which  one  must  leap  with- 
out any  other  foothold  than  a  smooth  icy  wave 
or  hillock.  I  was  in  a  state  of  silent  despair 
at  having  undertaken  this  enterprise,  particu- 
larly as  I  had  Louise  Ooulin  with  me.  If  any 
thing  should  happen  to  this  young  girl  I    If  I 


should  not  be  able  to  restore  her  to  her  parents  i 
Then  I  could  not  live  myself !  I  thought  about 
turning  back,  but  my  guide  assured  me  that  we 
had  already  aocompliahed  the  worst  part  of  the 
way  ;  but,  what  yet  remained  was,  in  compari- 
8(Hi,  not  without  danger;  even  he  himself  fell 
more  than  once  on  our  slippery  career. 

With  an  anxiety  which  cannot  be  described, 
my  eyes  followed  Louise,  who  went  before  me 
with  her  guide,  as  lightly  and  as  nimbly  as 
though  they  were  dancing  a  minuet.  This 
guide  was  a  young  man,  who  had  only  within 
the  last  half  year  become  incorporated  into  the 
guild  of  Chamouni  guides,  and  I  therefore  felt 
all  the  less  dependence  upon  him ;  but  he  was 
light-footed  and  agile,  and  in  reality  better  than 
my  old,  safe,  but  very  heavy-footed  conductor. 
My  guide  was  a  peasant,  Louise's  was  a  cava- 
lier ;  but  Louise's  was  not  only  young,  strong 
and  safe  upon  his  feet,  but  he  enjoyed  the 
undertaking,  and  never  thought  about  danger. 
But  as  for  me— 

And  when  we  found  ourselves  midway  on  the 
Mer  de  Glaee,  and  I  was  desired  to  notice  the 
splendid  walls  of  a  broad  ice  fissure,  in  the 
abyss  of  which  the  thundering  roar  of  waters 
is  heard,  and  was  called  upon  to  admire  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  whioh  is  even  from  this  point 
up  to  the  top  of  the  moi^ntains,  where  it  is  born, 
I  felt  myself  like  one  doomed  to  death,  with  the 
rope  already  round  my  neck,  who  is  desired  to 
notice  '*  the  beautiful  prospect !"  But  I  said 
nothing,  and  as  Louise  gaily  recommended 
me  to  do,  1  broke  off  little  pieces  of  ice  and  let 
them  melt  in  my  mouth :  this,  and  the  beaming 
glances  of  my  young  friend,  refreshed  me. 

The  sun  shone  with  great  heat,  melting  the 
ice,  and  through  the  latter  part  of  the  road  we 
went  sliding  and  splashing  through  a  regular  ice 
slush.  How  delighted  I  was  when  I  had  once 
more  firm  footing  on  earth,  and  I  saw  Louise 
there  in  safety.  I  gathered  and  kissed  a  little 
common  crimson  flower,  which  grew  on  the 
borders  of  the  ioe  like  a  kind  of  salutation  of 
welcome. 

But  the  joy  was  of  short  duration;  for  in, 
order  to  reaoh  Le  Ohapeau — the  only  way  on 
this  side  down  to  Chamouni — one  must  clamber 
along  the  side  of  a  perpendtoular  rock,  without 
any  thing  to  hold  by  but  a  rope,  fastened  bv 
iron  nails,  as  a  hand-rail  on  the  mountain  wall. 
One  walks  along  a  narrow  pathway  cut  in  the 
rooks,  midway  between  two  perpendicular  moun* 
tain  walls,  the  one  above,  the  other  below.  At 
the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet  below  this 
again  is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  with  its  sheer  descent. 
A  moment's  dizziness  and  all  .would  be  overt* 
The  gaides  now  began  to  advise  ns  to  hasten, 
<^  because  stones  are  frequently  precipitated 
from  the  rooks  above." 

I  glance  up  and  see  that  masses  of  stones  are 
hanging  above  our  heads,  as  it  appeared,  just 
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ready  to  fall.  But  bow  is  one  to  haaten  bare 
wbere  one  mast  give  beed  to  every  step,  and 
bold  fast  by  tbe  rope  ?  And  now  even  tbis 
eeaftes  and  tbe  patb  goes  before  me,  steep np  bill; 
I  bave  merely  the  guide's  band,  wbo  pulls  me  up. 

"  We  sball  go  quite  safely,''  be  says,  con- 
solingly. "  Nay ;  on,  on  I  go  on  still  faster  !" 
I  replied,  whilst  I  see  stones  and  debris  giving 
wny  under  eaob  heavy  step  be  takes^  and  I  pray 
silently, "  Deliver  us  from  evil." 

Louise,  with  ber  light-footed  guide,  is  already 
up  and  out  of  danger,  and  all  tbe  difficulties  of 
the  journey  are  overcome.  We  are  very  near 
tbe  Chapean,  and  may  quietly  rest  tbere  before 
we  go  farther.     I  feel  ready  to  cry. 

Bnt  a  few  minutes  later,  when  we  reached  the 
Gbapeau  and  little  Alpine  cottage,  sheltered  by 
a  rook,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  hat  crown,  and 'Seated 
upon  a  wooden  bench  in  tbe  cheerful  sunshine, 
witb  my  young  friend's  band  clasped  in  mine,  I 
felt  so  unspeakably  thankful  to  have  overcome 
all  tbe  perils  of  the  way,  that  I  could  not  do 
other  than  share  Louise's  delight  over  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  which  tbe  Mer  de  Glace 
presented  ;  for  at  this  place  the  pressure  from 
above  has  caused  the  ice  to  mass  itself  together, 
and  to  assume  the  most  remarkable  forms. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  stream  of  ice-witcbes 
and  hobgoblins,  witb  their  children  and  bag 
and  baggage,  on  their  journey  to  tbe  lowest  pit ! 
Here,  a  great  giantess,  with  three  daughters,  in 
boods,  shawls  and  crinolines,  are  advancing 
majestically  forward  ;  then  a  whole  procession 
of  gray  nuns,  ten  monks  without  beads ;  there 
giants  in  berserker  mood,  and  yonder  a  castle  of 
ice,  with  many  towers,  like  an  immense  arti- 
choke, witb  its  point  somewhat  turning  in- 
ward. In  general  it  seemed  to  me  that  tbe  fig- 
urea  of  tbe  Mer  de  Glace  resemble  tbe  forms 
and  peaks  of  the  circumjacent  mountains. 
Saussure  saw,  from  tbe  heights  of  Mount 
Blanc,  groups  of  its  pyramids  and  needles, 
like  the  leaves  6f  an  artichoke,  turning  inward 
toward  the  middle.  Imagine  to  yourself  all 
this  crowd  of  dirty  gray  ice- witches,  little  and 
big  hobgoblins,  now  in  fantastic  groups,  now  a 
solitary  lofty  figure,  among  towers,  columns, 
ruins,  as  of  a  demolished  city, — imagine  all 
tbis  immovable,  aud  yet  advancing  downward 
on  a  slope  of  from  two  to  three  leagues ! 
Sometimes  a  witcb  looses  ber  bead,  which,  set 
at  liberty  by  tbe  sun,  is  precipitated  into  tbe 
depths  below,  and  one  hears  it  roaring  down 
like  tbe  sound  of  subterranean  thunder. 
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^'  The  law  of  truth  is  that  it  cannot  be  shut 
up  without  beooi^ing  a  dead  thing  and  mortify- 
ing the  wbole  nature. 

Not  the  truth  which  a  man  knows,  but  that 
which  he  says  and  lives,  becomes  tbe  soul's 
life.  Trutb  cannot  bless  except  when  it  is 
lived  for,  proclaimed,  and  suffered  for." 


'JAMES    BUSSSLL    LOWELL's    TRIBUTE  TO  HIS 

WIFE. 

Kot  as  all  other  women  are 
Is  she  that  to  my  soul  is  dear ; 
Her  glorioaB  fancies  come  from  far, 
BeDeath  the  8il?er  evening  stftr, 
And  jet  her  heart  is  erer  near. 

Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Which  lesser  souls  may  ncTer  Icoow  ; 
God  giTeth  them  to  her  alone, 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow. 

Yet  in  herself  she  dwelleth  not, 
Althongh  no  home  were  half  so  hit ; 
No  simplest  dnty  is  forgot, 
Life  bath  no  dim  and  lonely  spot 
That  doth  not  in  her  sansbine  share. 

She  doeth  little  kindness. 

Which  most  leave  undone,  or  despise ; 

For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 

And  gireth  happiness  or  peace, 

Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things, 
And  though  she  seem  of  other  birth, 
Bound  us  her  heart  entwines  aud  clings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 
To  tread  tbe  humble  paths  of  earth. 

Blessing  she  is ;  God  made  her  so, 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Fall  from  her  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
That  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 

She  is  most  fair,  and  thereunto 
Her  life  doth  rightly  harmonize ; 
Feeling  or  thought  that  was  not  true 
Ne'er  made  less  beautiful  the  blue 
Unclouded  heaven  of  her  eyes. 

She  is  a  woman :  one  in  whom 
The  spring-time  of  her  childish  years 
Hath  never  lost  its  fresh  perfume, 
Though  knowing  well  that  life  hath  room 
For  many  blights  and  many  tears. 

I  love  her  with  a  love  as  still 
As  a  broad  river's  peaceful  might, 
Which,  by  high  tower  and  lowly  mill, 
Goes  wandering  at  its  own  sweet  will. 
And  yet  doth  ever  flow  aright. 

And  oiHts  full  deep  breast  serene, 

Like  quiet  isles  my  duties  lie ; 

It  flows  around  them  and  between, 

And  makes  them  fresh  and  fair  and  green, 

Sweet  homes  wherein  to  live  and  die. 


BABK  H0UB8. 
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Ob,  my  tried  soul,  be  patient  I  Roughest  rinds 
Fold  over  sweetest  fruitage ;  heaviest  clouds 
Rain  the  most  ample  harvest  on  the  fields ; 
The  grass  grows  greenest  where  the  wintry  snows 
Have  fallen  deepest,  and  the  fairest  flowers 
Spring  from  old  dead  decay.    Tbe  darkest  mine 
Yields  the  most  flashing  jewels  from  its  cell, 
And  stars  are  born  of  darkness,  day  of  nighL 
Oh,  my  tried  soul,  be  patient  I  Yet  for  thee 
Goes  on  the  secret  alchemy  of  life  I 
God,  tbe  One  Giver,  grants  no  boon  to  earth 
That  He  withholds  from  thee  :  and  from  tbe  dark 
Of  thy  deep  sorrow  shall  envolve  new  light, 
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New  strength  to  do  and  snffer,  new  resolres, 
Perchftnce  new  gladnesses  and  freshest  hopes  t 
Oh  I  there  are  times  when  I  can  no  more  weep 
That  I  hare  snffered,  for  I  know  great  strengUi 
Is  bom  of  suffering ;  and  I  trast  that  stiU 
Wrapt  in  the  dry  husk  of  mj  oater  life, 
Lie  warmer  seeds  than  ever  jet  have  burst 
From  their  dull  corering :  stronger  purposes 
Stir  conscionsljr  within,  and  make  me  great 
With  a  new  life— a  life  akin  to  Ood'»— 
Which  I  mast  nurture  for  the  holy  skies. 
Help  me  thou  great  All  Patient  I  For  the  flesh 
Will  sometimes  falter,  and  the  spirit  fail ; 
Add  to  mj  human  Thy  divinest  strength, 
When  next  I  warer;  rouse  my  &ith  as  now. 
That  out  of  darkness  I  may  see  great  light, 
And  follow  where  it  ever  leads, — to  Thee  1 
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LOSS  or  THE  STEAMSHIP   ''LONDON/' 

BT  OVB  OF  THB  SUBVIYOBS. 

(OoBtin«8d  ftom  pege  006.) 

The  weather  in  the  morning  was  rery  dull 
and  onaettled.  The  wind  was  not  so  farious  as 
in  the  night,  bnt  the  sea  still  heavy.  A  few 
now  talked  about  the  boats,  thongh  none  enter- 
tained mnoh  hopes  of  them — of  those  remain- 
ing-^for  the  life  boats  were  both  gone.  The 
last  one  had  been  washed  away  the  evening 

Erevions,  and  one  of  the  entters  was  stove,  and 
anging  down  at  the  side  of  the  ship  by  the 
stern-fidl  from  the  davit  The  mate  to  it  on 
the  opposite  side  was  still  good,  also  two  iron 
pinnaces,  capable  of  carrying  say  thirty  each, 
and  a  small  wooden  boat  forward  at  tne  fore- 
castle. The  two  iron  boats  were  swung  on 
davits  on  board.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  while  I  was  still  at  the  pumps,  I 
saw  them  making  ready  the  starboard  iron 
boat.  The  captain  had  given  orders  to  get  the 
boats  ready.  I  did  not  leave  the  pumps  to 
seek  a  chance  in  the  boat,  although  there  was 
one  whom  I  knew  who  was  helping  in  prepar- 
ing her  for  sea.  I  had  previously  made  up  my 
mind  to  stop  by  the  ship  till  the  last,  in  case 
any  vessel  should  come  to  our  rescue,  although 
we  bad  no  distress  signals  up ;  for  why,  I  can- 
sot  say.  I  am  puzsled  to  this  day  why  Oaptain 
Martin  did  not  have  up  signals,  as  a  vessel,  if 
she  did  happen  to  sight  us,  and  we  not  her,  of 
course,  would  take  no  notice,  and  pass  on. 
Another  reason  why  I  was  so  indiflferent  about 
the  boats  was  this:  I  thought  that  where  a 
large  ship  could  not  live,  a  small  boat  could 
not.  I  saw  the  boat  lowered,  and  several  jump 
over  the  side  to  get  in  her.  Soon  I  saw  them 
climbing  in  again.  The  boat  had  been  swamped 
in  lowering  her,  and  she  sank.  I  think,  but 
am  not  sure,  that  one  or  two  were  drowned  at 
that  time. 

Steam  had  now  been  got  up  in  the  donkey- 
eneine,  which  was  a  house  on  deck  forward, 
and  shortly  it  was  connected  with  the  pumps, 
and  we  were  relieved.  I  then  climbed  up  on 
the  poop,  where  everything  presented  a  gloomv 
appearance — ^the  boat  sinking  had  destroyed  all 


hope.  We  had  still  three  boats,  but  they  were 
on  the  weather  side ;  the  ship  would  have  to  be 
brought  round  before  they  could  be  lowered. 
There  was  no  effort  made  at  that  time  to  get 
them  out.  People  were  walking  about,  very 
quiet  and  very  anxious.  I  saw  the  captain 
tnen,  also  Mr.  Tycehurst;  several  ladies  walk- 
ing about  bareheaded,  their  hair  flying  about  « 
with  the  wind,  but  calm  and  resigned,  and  very 
little  being  said. 

They  were  walking  about  just  as  you  see  people 
at  a  railway  station  when  they  are  waiting  for  a 
train.  I  saw  and  spoke  to  the  young  girl  who 
was  so  frantic  at  fiist ;  now  she  was  as  reason- 
able and  calm  as  anybody.  I  then  thought,  as 
a  good  many  thought,  that  we  Were  not  long 
for  this  world;  death  was  staring  us  in  the 
face.  I  felt  loth  to  give  up  life;  I  enjoy  life. 
There  was  also  the  uppermost  thought  of  all*- 
the  uncertain  hereafter.  I  said  to  myself, 
'<  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  as  prepared  now  as  I 
should  be  twenty  years  to  come.''  I  regretted 
most  for  those  I  was  leaving  behind,  and  whom 
I  had  come  on  a  visit  half  round  the  world  to 
see ;  and  now  to  be  drowned  on  returning,  and 
that  in  such  a  stupid,  unsatisfactory  way! 
There  happened  to  be  no  excuse  for  it  what* 
ever.  True,  we  had  a  severe  gale,  but  I  fancied 
I  had  seen  as  heavy  a  one  before.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  a  new,  strong,  well-built  ship  had 
been  thrown  away.  Had  our  ship  been  driven 
on  to  a  rock,  or  had  taken  fire,  or  met  with 
some  unavoidable  accident,  I  should  not  have 
felt  so  bad.  I  always  dread  to  think,  or  to  get 
talking  on  this  part  of  it,  for  my  feelings  of  sor- 
row become  mixed  with  feelings  of  regret  and 
reproach  against  some  one  for  so  cruel  a  saori* 
fioe. 

Whilst  on  the  deck  at  this  time,  I  saw  the 
sailors  going  about  throwing  overboard  any 
articles  they  could — ^hencoops,  useless  gear,  &c. 
I  then  looked  about  to  see  what  prospect  there 
was  of  savins;  myself.  Hope  had  not  alto- 
gether deserted  me.  I  looked  out  on  to  the 
sea,  and  asked  myself  the  question,  What  boat 
could  live  there  but  a  lifeboat?  There  was 
no  vessel  in  sight.  I  then  turned  my  eyes  to 
the  deck,  I  saw  a  piece  of  a  board  or  side  of  a 
hencoop,  and  said  to  mvself, ''  I  shall  keep  near 
that  when  she  sinks.''  It  appears  now  a  ridicul- 
ous idea  to  expect  that  to  save  me,  then  190 
miles  from  land !  I  remained  on  deck  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  went  below  to  the 
cuddy,  to  see  how  fired  my  lady  acquaintances^ 
it  then  being  about  ten  o'clock.  Just  as  I  was 
turning  to  go  down,  I  noticed  the  sailors  were 
beginning  to  get  the  port-cutter  ready ;  and  I 
heard  one  say,  ''This  boat  is  for  the  captain 
and  ladies ;"  so  any  hopes  I  had  from  this  beat 
were  destroyed  then ;  for  I  would  not  try  to  gel 
in  it,  and  destroy  the  chance  of  any  of  the 
ladies.    Bo  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  passed  on 
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below,  iDtendiDg  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp  look 
out  when  she  waa  going  to  sink,  to  rvish  on 
deck  to  where  my  board  was. 
'  When  I  got  to  the  cuddy,  the  usual  question 
was  ptit  by  the  women,  as  it  waa  to  any  one 
^ming  in  from  the  deck,  ^'  What  hopes  now/' 
I  said,  <<  We  are  afloat  still,  and  while  we  are 
afloat,  ^e  are  alive,  is  all  I  can  say/'  At  this 
timo,  I  thought  it  wrong  to  disguise  our  actual 
condition;  in  fact,  the  captain  did  not  He 
had  been  in  the  cuddy  some  time  previous,  and 
told  all  to  '^  prepare  for  the  worst ;  nothing  but 
a  miracle  would  save  us  now  I"  which  dreadful 
assertion  was  reoeiTed  with  no  fresh  outburst  of 
terror.  All  the  women  from  the  second  cabin 
were  sitting  by  themselves.  Those  from  the 
steerage  part  of  the  ship  were  in  the  cuddy 
also.  No  distinction  now.  There  were  fathers 
and  mothers,  with  their  families  of  three,  four 
and  five,  grouped  around  them — the  children 
very  quiet.  They  did  not  seem  to  understand 
why  their  fathers  and  mothers  were  crying  so ; 
and,  poor  little  things,  many  were  standing  up 
to  their  knees  in  water.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Draper 
was  sitting  about  the  middle  of  the  cuddy,  at 
one  of  the  tables,  with  manv  around  him,  read- 
ing and  praying  unceasingly.  Now  and  then 
would  be  heard  a  voice,  saying,  Oh,  Mr. 
Draper,  pray  with  me."  There  were  also  to 
be  seen  men  by  themselves,  reading  the  Bible. 
I  remember  seeing  a  newly-married  couple,  sit- 
ting by  themselves,  weeping  bitterly.  He  had 
lately  returned  fi-om  Australia,  had  got  mar- 
ried, and  had  induced  many  of  his  relations  to 
return  with  him.  They  were  on  board — in  all, 
nine,  I  have  since  heard.  He  appeared  to  be 
reproaching  himself  for  having  taken  her  away 
from  her  home.  She  was  consoling  and  com- 
forting him  as  best  she  could,  saying  she  was 
happy,  and  they  would  die  together.  One  poor 
youDg  girl  was  writing  a  message  on  an  en- 
velope. I  little  thought  I  might  have  been  the 
bearer  of  it.  She  probably  intended  putting  it 
in  a  cask  or  keg  that  was  being  got  ready  by  a 
friend  of  hers,  as  I  learned  afterwards.  A 
young  man  whom  I  know  was  instrumental  in 
starting  it;  his  name  was  Bow,  of  New  Zea- 
land.    This  keg  has  not  yet  turned  up. 

I  conversed  with  many  I  knew ;  every  one 
seemed  fully  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  being  saved.  A  few  clung  to  the 
hope  that  a  vessel  would  yet  come.  Some  of 
the  sailors  circulated  a  report  that  a  vessel  was 
in  sight,  to  quiet  them.  1  remained  there  until 
fiay  twelve  o'clock.  Matters  getting  worse  and 
worse,  I  could  not  remain  below,  but  went  up 
on  deck  again,  bidding  some  whom  I  knew 
goodby.  As  I  went  to  the  door  to  go  up  the 
ateps,  I  found  a  number  of  people  atanding  on 
the  ladder-way,  apparently  bewildered.  I 
turned  round  and  took  the  last  look  I  ever  had 
of  the  cuddyj  the  sight  ia  indelibly  stamped  on 


.  my  memory.  I  found  some  difficulty  in  push- 
ing my  way  through  the  crowd  to  gain  the 
deck.  The  day  had  brightened  up  a  little,  the 
sun  would  occasionally  show  out.  The  wind 
and  sea  were  still  heavy,  but  I  think  had  abated 
since  morning.  I  noticed  the  sailors  were  still 
about  the  same  boat,  intending  soon  to  lower 
it;  but,  as  I  had  previously  heard  this  was  for 
the  ladies  and  captain,  of  course,  I  never  looked 
to  it  with  any  hope  for  my  safety.  I  glanced 
at  the  state  of  the  ship,  wondering  at  the  length 
of  time  she  kept  together^ — which  raised  false 
hopes  with  many,  not  that  she  would  ever  get 
to  land,  but  that  she  might  live  long  enongh 
for  a  vessel  to  come  to  take  us  oflP.  For  my 
part,  I  thought  she  might  keep  afloat  for  four 
or  five  hours  yet — at  this  time,  I  would  not 
not  ask  anybody's  opinion,  for  fear  of  being 
misled — and  concluded  I  would  go  down  to  the 
state-room  to  put  on  a  dry  coat  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  live  comfortably  for  a  few  hours, 
if  I  had  to  die  then.  Before  going,  I  satisfied 
myself  she  would  not  sink  while  I  was  below, 
as  I  had  a  long  distance  to  go,  and  had  a  par- 
ticular horror  of  being  closed  in.  I  went  down 
the  companion-way  to  the  cnddy-deek,  then 
around  and  down  to  between  decks.  At  this 
time  the  passengers  had  ceased  with  the 
buckets,  thinking  their  labor  useless.  There 
was  no  one  there  at  the  time  but  the  captain. 
He  had  been  having  a  look  at  the  engine-room. 
I  spoke  to  him,  and  aaked  him  if  he  thought  it 
any  use  to  still  continue  carrying  up  water;  if 
80, 1  would  go  and  try  and  get  them  together 
again.  He  did  not  care  about  answering  me, 
and  walked  back  to  the  engine-room,  and  I 
with  him.  We  looked  down,  and  a  frightful 
place  it  was — the  water  colored  black  with  the 
coal,  and  washing  about  and  breaking  up  the 
iron  floorings  or  platforms,  and  producing  an 
unearthly  noise.  And  a  great  pool  of  water  it 
appeared  to  be.  We  stood  looking  for  a  minute  or 
two.  When  he  turned  to  go  aft,  1  said,  ''  Well, 
captain,  what  do  you  say  f"  He  replied,  *'  You 
may,  but  I  think  it's  no  use."  We  then  went 
up  the  steps  on  to  the  cuddy-deck.  There  was 
division  between  the  after  state-rooms  and 
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the  cuddy.  In  passing  these  rooms,  we  saw 
some  sailors  and  firemen  in  there  opening  cases 
of  liquor,  and  some  with  bottles  of  brandy  in 
their  hands ;  there  were  several  drunk  at  this 
time.  The  captain  said  to  them,  calling  some 
by  name,  "Don't  do  that,  boys!  don't  die 
cowards  I"  I  saw  a  sailor  down  on  his  knees, 
feeling  about  in  a  foot  of  water  for  a  sovereign 
he  had  dropped  out  of  his  mouth ;  he  was  as 
cool  and  eager  looking  for  it  as  i^  street  Arab 
would  be  for  a  sixpence  he  had  seen  fall.  I 
saw  standing  at  the  cuddy-door  a  firstclass 
passenger  with  a  life-preserver  strapped  round 
him.  I  then  turned  and  went  down  again  to 
go  to  my  room,  opened  one  of  my  trunks,  took 
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oat  a  coat,  saw  mj  watch  and  purse ;  thought 
to  myself,  well,  I  may  as  well  take  them }  laid 
th«m  oat,  shut  the  traok,  was  particolar  in 
lockiDg  it,  (soeh  is  the  force  of  habit),  then 
pat  mj  watch  in  my  pocket.  At  that  moment, 
the  ship  gave  a  roll,  the  water  coyeriog  the 
port^  which  darkened  the  room,  and,  in  picking 
np  mj  coat,  my  purse  fell  into  the  water. 
There  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  there  at  the 
time.  I  put  my  arm  down,  and  felt  for  half  a 
minute,  like  the  sailor  for  the  sovereign,  but 
oould  not  find  it:  then  walked  out  into  the 
cabin  ;  there  were  about  half  a- dozen  there  at 
the  time.  I  saw  a  Mr.  Lemmon,  of  Melbourne ; 
I  spoke  to  a  Mr.  Harding, — he  shook  his  head 
as  much  as  to  say  he  did  not  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted then :  some  sitting  with  their  heads 
resting  on  the  table — almost  all  preparing  for 
death,  and  patiently  waiting.  I  saw  an  elderly 
person  strapping  up  a  railway- rug  into  a  bundle; 
shortly  after  he  was  seen  on  deck  with  it,  when 
the  captain,  with  a  faint  smile,  asked  him  if  he 
intended  taking  it  with  him.  I  have  since  been 
told  by  friends  of  this  gentlemen  that  he  had  a 
thousand  sovereigns  with  him;  and  probably 
these  were  in  the  rug.  On  my  way  back  to  the 
engine-room,  I  was  alarmed  at  seeing  that  a 
serious  change  had  taken  place — a  deal  more 
water  was  rushing  down.  From  what  I  saw,  I 
thought  the  pile  of  sails  over  the  opening  above 
had  floated  up,  the  water  pouring  in  underneath. 
I  looked  over  into  the  eufline-room  below,  and 
noticed  that  the  water  had  increased  considera- 
bly since  the  captain  and  I  were  there  :  it  was 
DOW  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  deck  on 
which  I  was  standing.  I  got  on  the  poop  as 
soon  as  I  could,  knomng  now  that  the  end  was 
near.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  up  the 
staircase  between  the  cuddy  and  the  poop,  as  it 
was  crowded  with  people,  who  were  all  mute. 
It  was  then  about  one  o'clock  or  half-past  one 
in  the  day,  Thursday,  11th  January.  Just  as  I 
on  to  the  poop  I  saw  an  elderly  couple,  man 
and  wife,  with  three  children,  two  little  girls 
about  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  an  infant. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  they  were  the  same 
who  were  wrecked  a  short  time  previously  in 
the  Dunbar,  and  this  was  the  second,  if  not 
the  third,  attempt  they  had  made  to  get  to 
Australia.  The  mother  and  the  two  girls  were 
sitting  on  the  lee-side,  close  to  the  mizzen  rig- 
ging, and  the  father  alongside  of  them,  holding 
.an  infant  in  his  arms,  and  shielding  it  from  the 
spray  that  was  blowing  clean  over  from  wind- 
ward. I  took  the  mother  and  two  girls  up,  and 
set  them  midship  in  the  lee  of  the  after  com- 
panion-way. In  about  half-an-hour  after,  and 
just  before  we  lefl  the  ship,  I  saw  the  mother 
and  two  girls  washing  about  on  deck,  drowned. 

(To  be  eontinved.) 


PREaiATUaJB  BURIALS, 

A  eonespondent  of  the  GiBcinuati  QazeUe 
reUtes  the  following:  During  the  last  pre- 
valence of  cholera,  a  remarkable  case  of  re- 
covery from  a  supposed  state  of  death,  and  so 
pronounced  by  respectable  physicians,  occurred 
in  the  family  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Chicago. 
He  was  a  youug  man,  recently  married.  Uts 
wife  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died.  A 
few  days  after  her  death  he  was  attacked,  and 
although  he  received  every  attention  which 
kind  frienda  and  relations  and  attentive  physi- 
cians could  render,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
died.  His  body  was  laid  on  a  board,  and 
placed  near  a  window  in  the  parlor,  and  the 
usual  preparation  made  for  its  interment.  Be- 
fore the  hour  for  the  funeral  service  arrived,  a 
violent  sterm  arose,  accompanied  with  loud 
peals  of  thunder  and  vivid  flashee  of  lightening. 
This  storm  aroused  the  supposed  dead  man; 
he  opened  his  eyes,  moved  bis  hands,  and  thus 
attracted  the  notice  of  persons  in  the  room. 
He  revived,  lived  nearly  a  week,  but  died  of 
congestive  fever.  Now,  but  for  a  mere  acci- 
dent, this  person  would  have  been  buried  alive. 
How  many  such  cases  may  have  occurred,  no  man 
knows,  or  can  know :  and  unless  proper  views 
are  made  known  and  acted  upon  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  there  may  be  many  such 
fearful  mistakes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  living, 
therefore,  to  see  that  there  are  no  cases  of  pre- 
mature interments. 

■  <■»'■ 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amoants  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Contiibations $  79.00 

"     Friends  of  Darby 56.00 

«<  ««        Providence  Meeting 11.25 

«  "        of  Deeifield,  Ohio 14.50 

^     Rachel  Haines,  Fallsion,  Md ,.      15.00 


$175.75 
HtNBT  M.  Laihg,  Treaturer^ 

No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Philada.,  llth  mo.  24th,  1866. 


<M 


■  mm 


It  is  the  aioknessof  the  soul,  and  not  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  cross,  which  makes  it  hard  to  bear. 


ITEMS. 

Rumors  of  a  Prasso- Russian  alliance  continue  to 
prevail.  It  Is  even  said  that  the  treaty  provides  for 
the  admission  of  the  United  States  into  the  alliance, 
with  a  soTereign  establishment  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  guarantees  that  nation  highly  favorable 
commercial  advantages. 

In  England  there  is  still  trouble  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  **  strikes "  are  becoming  more 
numerous. 

John  Bright  has  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  at 
Dublin,  in  which  he  proposes  that  the  absentee  land- 
lords should  dispose  of  their  large  estates  to  the 
government,  which  should  then  sell  them  out  in 
small  lots  to  the  present  tenantry.  The  Reform  agi- 
tation continues  and  must  soon  compel  some  satis- 
factory action  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

In  the  locality  of  Union- street.  Borough-roads, 
London,  is  to  be  seen  an  old  stable  with  one  hundred 
infants  in  the  horse-troughs  and  hay-cribs.  The 
work  has  been  nndertaken  by  Ckorge  AdUngton,  who 
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has  Becnred  an  old  stable  to  form  a  narieij,  and  has 
fitted  it  np  for  taking  care  of  the  young  children  of 
women  obliged  to  go  out  to  obar  or  work  away  from 
home. 

TBI  Pboposbd  C0VOBB88  OT  Jiw8  IV  Paem. — ^The 
OasetU  de  France,  allading  to  the  Jewish  coancil 
which  is  to  assemble  in  Paris  neit  year,  remarks 
that  the  meeting  will  be  especially  called  on  to  de- 
cide the  following  questions  :  The  abolition  of  the 
prohibition  of  certain  articles  of  food;  the  aappres- 
sion  of  polygamy  which  exists  among  the  Jews  in 
Algeria,  aod  the  recognition  of  female  children  as 
equally  qualified  to  inherit  in  that  country  with 
males.  The  French  GoTemment  is  said  to  be  very 
anxious  for  the  reforms  relatiog  to  the  AfHcan 
colony,  as  there  are  in  Algeria  forty  thousand  Jewish 
families,  composed  of  iDdustrious  people,  who  are 
not  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  cItU  code. 

The  crew  of  the  whale- ship  Antelope  brings  home 
a  gold  watch  and  silver  spoons  said  to  belong  to  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  word  as  to  where  the  remains  of 
the  explorer  are  buried. 

Tbb  Frkbdmiv. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Penn* 
Association  for  the  Freedmen,  held  in  Philadelphiav 
Gen.  0.  0.  Howard  made  the  following  statement, 
that  "  in  some  sections  of  the  South  the  negroes 
were  extremely  ignorant.  In  others,  as  in  New 
Orleans,  they  were  as  intelligent  and  apt  to  learn  as 
the  whites.  Public  sentiment  in  the  South  had  been 
opposed  to  the  education  of  the  negro;  but  that 
sentiment  is  gradually  changing.  That  change  must 
be  encouraged.  He  bad  seen  planters  who  were  bit- 
terly opposed  to  education,  but  who  now  say  send  us 
teachers ;  the  negroes  will  not  stay  with  and  work 
for  us  without  them.  And  this  feeling  is  increasing 
to  such  a  degree  that  ere  long  he  who  attempts  to 
run  a  plantation  without  a  school  house  upon  it  will 
attempt  an  impossiblity.  They  now  say,  send  us 
teachers — ^send  the  right  kind — send  us,  if  you  please, 
negroes — but  don't  send  us  Yankees.  Why  7  Be- 
cause they  teach  negroes  to  hate  us ;  to  sing  offensiye 
songs  and  the  like.  He  has  heard  this  from  the 
pulpit ;  from  the  stage,  and  from  other  sources.  This 
is  true.  Then  why  not  giro  them  Southern  teachers? 
Because  the  Southerner  does  not  recognise  the  man- 
hood of  the  neg^.  Our  Northern  teachers  do  recog- 
nize that  manhood,  and  consequently  teach  him  a 
certain  degree  of  self-respect.  In  this  line  we  must 
persevere.  We  cannot  help  resisting  all  education 
that  teaches  a  human  being  that  be  should  be  a 
slave.  Keep  on,  then,  in  sending  Northern  teachers 
— the  very  best  that  can  be  sent— who  can  give  a 
good,  thorough,  systematic  education.  We  must 
have  more  heart  in  this  work,  more  interest^  more 
universality. 

Judge  Bond,  of  Baltimore,  stated  that  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland  at  this  time  every  negro  pays 
ten  cents  for  bis  education.  Oat  of  fifteen  hundred 
neirro  scholars  in  the  cirj  of  Baltimore,  there  were 
only  five  who  did  not  briug  their  ten  cents.  Talk  of 
the  civil-righU  biU.  What  is  it  worth  when  all  the 
sheriffs  and  other  oflBcers  are  secessionists,  and  the 
negro  has  to  go  before  secession  judges?  At  the 
last  report  we  had  150,000  scholars  at  Uie  regularly- 
organized  schools.  This  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
done  by  the  colored  people  themselves.  Take  Arkan- 
sas, for  iDBtance.  In  that  State  alone  100,000  colored 
people  have  paid  four  dollars  a  piece  toward  the 
work  of  education.  The  interest  taken  by  the  colored 
people  is  astonishing. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Baltimore  association  for 
the  moral  and  educational  improvement  of  the  colored 
people  states  that  the  soc  ety  has  in  operation  73 
schools,  including  22  in  that  city,  numbering  in  all, 


74  teachers  and  7,000  scholars ;  most  of  the  teach- 
ers are  colored.  The  most  encouraging  success  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  this  association,  the  colored 
people  everywhere  mantfeeting  the  greatest  eager- 
ness to  learn  aod  willingness  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  $16,000  have  been  contribu- 
ted by  the  colored  people  in  the  counties  during  the 
year. 
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FRIXNDS  — Th«  Snbeeriber,  about  to  relintiiitoh  the  turn- 
log  bniJD— ,  will  mU  at  PaUic  ficde,  on  SMond-daj,  lOtti  of 
12th  mo,  ISSe,  on  the  premisee,  a  yalvamu  little  Fakm  of  4S 
•em,  In  a  high  state  of  eultiratton,  with  good  imprmemmt$t 
•itoated  in  Warmlnater  Township,  Budcs  Oo..  Pa.,  half  vUe  fnm 
Warminster  Meetinguf  Frlecda,  three  miles  from  Horthum  1I««C- 
ing-bonaa  and  16  tnm  PklladelpUa.  A  rare  chanee  ftr  a  derira- 
Ue  home,  on  eaaj  terms.    Sale  at  i  o^ciock,  P.  M. 

Apply  to  Emmor  Oumty,  144  N.  7th  it,  Fhila,  or  to  tho  owaw 
on  the  premises,  17en*'—  Stone, 

121  2T.  AWNZ.0  Near  Johnsrille. 

R  BALB,  at  Ofltoeof  flisBda'  InteilignMer,  144  N.  Seventh  Bt 

AtOlffiee.   BwmtiL 
Jaiinsj'sLllliofWm.Ponn,Sdeditkm,  octavo  $2  60  fSTS 

«  **      QeomFoz - 2»  "^ 

Journal  of  John  Oomly SOO 

**         JohnWoolman --     100 

"  Ungh  Judge 100 

DIaclpHae  of  Phlladelpfala  Teaiiy  Meeting- .  •  •        TS 

Friends' Miscellany,  11  Tole 8  00 

Works  of  Isaac  Penington fiOO 

OonTersacionsu  Ac,  by  TboH.  Story ~. . . .     l  00 

Histoiy  of  Delaware  Oounty —  ••  •     S  00 

DisserUtion  on  Christian  Mioistry 60 

Brenlngs  with  John  Woolmaa M 

Priscilla  Cadwallader 60 

Child's  Book  of  Natnre-S  parte S66 

Winnowed  Wheat 100 

The  new  Poems,  **  Stodies."  by  Jolm  A,  Dotgao, 

Marot*s  (Sd)  edition,  mosltn 2  00 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  fbr  18«T.    Price  10  cts. 

History  of  the  United  States  tnm.  the  DiscoTery  of  America  to 
the  close  of  the  late  Xebellion,  lor  nee  of  Schools  or  Prlrati 
Familiea  by  Jos.  C.  MarUndale,  M.  D.  Price  60  cts,  or  70  da  by 
mail,  or  26.40  per  doi. 

Devotional  Poetry,  Tmtimonies  of  Truth,  Trsasory  of 
Poetry-Cards,  Bngravod  Forms  of  Uarrlage  Certificate^  lie.  Ae. 

likeness  of  IV  m.  Penn  in  early  life,  Sled  enfframng^  fro 
original  pictnre,  60  etc.,  $4.76  per  doi. 

Subecriptions  received  Ibr  **  The  Children's  Friend.* 

JBMXOS  Oonv. 

ANTXD,  toVmplete  a  set  of  the  Friends*  lotelUgencer,  Hoe. 

1,  2, 8, 4,  6,  d,  7, 10, 17, 18,  21,24,26,27,  28  of  Vol.  L,  or 

the  entire  bonnd  volnme  will  be  purchased.    Alao  Kos.  87  and  88 

Vol.  IV.    A  iibend  compensation  Vrill  be  given.   Apply  at  cAas 

of  Friends'  Intelligencer.  1117  tt 


280 
240 
12» 
120 
00 
080 

eoo 
120 

SOD 

80 

80 

00 

288 

121 

2  28 


H0U8K  FURNISUINO  OOODS^IncladlDgagen«>rmli 
of  Cutlery,  Tin,  Iron,  Wooden  and  Willow  Ware.  Glotbco- 
Wringers,  Caipot-Sveepera,  Patent  Ash  Sifters,  etc,  for  sale  by 

B.  A.  WiiniUH  a  Bao., 
1110  4tp  No.  1011  Spring  harden  8L 


WANTICD,  by  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  situation  aa 
and  Qovemesi  la  a  family,  or  as  eoaipanion  in 


a  mnaU 


Amlly  of  female  Frienda. 
1020  tfo. 


AddiMS 

Look  Box  No.  42  Phllada  P.  0. 


Slioert,  Clotbss 
eraKuile  and 


APPLK  PAKBR6,  Preaerring  Kettles,  Bread 
Sprinklers,  (Ibr  ironing,)  intent  Flatrlrvn  Holders,  j 
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iBLIOTIONB    nOM    T0B    WRITINGS    OV   JOHN 

BAROLAT. 
(Oontfaned  fhMa  paga  811) 

1817,  Eleventh  month  27tA. — I  questioii 
whether  they  who  go  empty  away  from  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  or  from  those  gatherings  of 
two  or  three  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesos, 
where  He  himself  is  in  the  midst  ready  to  heal 
each  one  of  his  diseases  and  infirmities;—! 
question  mueh  whether  such  as  go  home  none 
the  better  for  meeting  with  those  thus  gathered 
together  are  not  '<  rioh,"-*-are  not  full, — ara  not 
satisifed,  confident,  <*  settled  on  the  lees,"  slag- 
gish  atd  sleeping  in  security.  We  may  remem- 
ber there  is  a  woe  against ''  those  that  are  at 
ease  in  Zion."  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  all  those  that  came  to  Jesus  when  person- 
ally on  earth  to  be  cured  of  their  maladies 
were  in  a  Tcry  opposite  state  to  that  of  those 
of  whom  I  haye  spoken  above;  these  were 
destitute,  afflicted,  forsaken,  despised;  and, 
what  is  still  more,  they  were  sensible  of  their 
lamentable  situation,  their  helplessness  and 
distress ;  and  they  knew  or  believed  who  it 
was  that  had  power  to  stem  the  torrent  of  their 
troubles,  the  tide  of  their  calamities.  ^  Speak 
the  word  only,''  ssid  one,  ''and  my  servant 
ehall  be  healed.''  '*  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able 
to  do  this  ?"  eaid  Jesus  to  two  who  answered'— 
^  Yea,  Lord."  <<  Lord  I  believe/'  said  another, 
''  help  thou  mine  unbelief."  80  that  the  bless- 
ing which  maketh  truly  rich  shall  assuredly 
wbA  inevitably  oome  down  in  abundance  upon 


those  who,  with  a  humble  and  a  contrite  heart, 
wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  are  exercised  and  en* 
gaged  m  truth  and  earnestness  to  seek  Him. 

0  !  what  a  rich  reward  of  peace  at  times  flows 
into  the  hearts  of  these  true  disciples,  these 
poor  publicans,  the«e  buffeted,  bruised,  broken- 
hearted little  ones ;  whose  help  is  placed,  and 
hope  fixed  upon  Him  that  ie  mighty,  the  giver 
of  glory  and  grace,  and  of  every  good  thing ; 
but  whose  hands  are  ready  to  hang  down,  their 
knees  to  smite  one  against  the  other,  and  their 
hearts  to  fait,  because  thev  find  not  Him  whom 
their  soul  loveth,  and  feel  not  his  aid  <<  who  is 
able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost."  O I  these 
are  the  poor  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
are  richer  than  the  richest  in  outward  mammon, 
or  even  than  the  richest  in  good  works, 
(though  these  also  will  not  be  wanting  herein,) 
because  they  are  the  ''  rich  in  fiiith,"  whom 
Ood  hath  chosen  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him. 

1817,  Twilfih  mmth  lO^A.— I  can  look  back 
upon  many  a  favored  season,  many  an  availing 
prayer, — sometimes  a  single  sigh  after  what 
was  good,— HK>metimeB  the  mental  eve  turned 
inward  during  a  few  spare  minutes  of  intermis* 
8  ion  or  leisure  from  the  hurry  of  business,  when 
in  my  father's  banking-house ;  sometimes  as  I 
went  and  returned  to  and  from  town,  but  es- 
peciallv  before  dinner.  At  that  particular  Hms 

1  was  in  the  regular  habit  of  secluding  myself 
fbr  a  short  season  in  private;  and  either  devo^ 
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ing  that  opportunity  to  reading  the  Soriptures, 
or  more  eommoDlj  to  silently  seeking  the  Lord, 
and  waiting  npon  him  for  support^  strength, 
sturteDance,  and  whatever  be  saw  needful  for 
me.  After  this  period  the  effioacy  of  the  same 
spirit  of  dependence  and  reliance  which  the 
Lord  had  begotten  and  kept  alive  in  mo  was 
striking;  and  it  has  been  memorable  to  me 
since,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
an  attorney's  office,  and  lived  at  lodgings : 
there  the  same  power,  as  I  was  concerned  to 
keep  close  to  it,  preserved  me  through  ail  the 
difficullies  and  trials  that  were  strewed  in  my 
path.  0  !  what  sweet  First-days  have  I  spent 
at  a  disagreeable  dull  lodging ;  what  meetings 
have  I  had^  what  sweet  meetings  in  the  middle 
of  the  week,  when  I  gave  up  everything  that 
ctood  in  the  way,  and  thuB  procured  liberty  to 
attend  them.  What  sighs,  what  cries  unto  the 
Lord  in  secret  corners,  when  a  few  minutes 
could  be  spared  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of 
worldly  eugagements:  when  walking  through 
the  noisy  crowded  streets,  what  songs  unto  the 
Lord  G-od  of  all  tender  mercies  who  overshad- 
owed me ; — and  when  ocoasiooally  an  afternoon 
was  allowed  me  wherein  to  be  absent  from 
businesa,  what  sweet  contemplative  walks  in 
the  meadows  and  country,  a  few  miles  out 
of  town  !  But  how  shall  I  stop,  or  where 
shall  I  end,  in  speaking  of  the  meroifal  com- 
passion of  Him  who  regards  the  prayer  of  the 
humble  under  many  circumstances  which  I 
have  not  mentioned.  How  has  the  Lord  ever 
had  his  eye  upon  and  over  me  to  turn  all  to 
good,  as  long  as  I  have  regarded,  trusted  in, 
resigned  myself  unto  his  preserving  power; 
when  I  have  been  enabled  to  say,  *'I  am 
thine,  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt."  So 
that  surely  we  may  never  doubt,  but  that 
<^  whosoever  calls  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved." 

1817,  Twelfih  month  llth.—In  the  midst  of 
much  drought,  and  distress,  and  apparent  de- 
sertion, which  have  encompassed  me  for  a  long 
season,  I  cannot  forget  the  grievous  sufferings 
which  the  greater  part  of  my  poor  fellow-crea- 
tures axe  daily  undergoing.  0  !  how  my  heart 
has  been  this  evening  affected  with  the  sight  of 
a  heap  of  human  creatures,  nestling  together 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  strivipg  to  cover 
each  other's  half  bare  limbs  from  the  piercing 
cold.  Ah !  ye  rich,  ye  gay,  ye  proud,  ye  pro- 
fessors of  good  words  and  good  works,  the 
charity  of  this  starving  family  will  sooner  be 
accepted  of  their  Maker  than  yours ;  for  ye  of 
jour  abundance  have  cast  the  paltry  pittance, 
whilst  they  have  in  their  wretchedness  sheltered 
fach  other  from  the  piercing  cold,  and  wept 
over  each  other's  woe.  Surely,  surely,  (I  have 
been  ready  to  exclaim  in  my  heart  at  this,  and 
fit  other  times,)  the  Lord  Almighty  will  arise 
f^ir  the  cry  of  tlie  poor  and  the  sighing  of  the 


needy ; — surely,  he  will  take  vengeance  upon 
such  as  spend  their  lives  in  fulness  of  bread, 
and  abundance  of  idleness, — upon  euch  as  abuse 
his  gifts,  and  forget  his  creatures,  and  shut  up 
their  bowels  of  compassion  against  their  own 
flesh,  and  do  not  remember  the  many  good 
things  which  the  Lord  has  showered  upon 
them.  0 1  how  heavily  hath  my  soul  been 
burdened,  because  of  such  who  live  ih  pleasure, 
in  luxury  and  extravagance;  and  how  deeply 
have  I  felt  for  the  poor  and  needy. 
•  Dafe  uncertain,  perhaps  Twelfih  months  1817. 
— It  seems  as  if,  after  such  exercise  and  trouble 
as  can  scarcely  be  expressed  to  another,  I  had 
now  at  length  a  glimpse  of  light  thrown  on  the 
path  before  me,  through  the  free  extension  of 
abundant  mercy.  Yet  what  a  spark,  what  a 
taint  flash,  what  a  slender  beam !  Whea  I 
consider  how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  the  true 
shinings  of  the  heavenly  star,  to  listen  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  deoeittai  one,  and  to  take 
them  for  the  manifestations  and  leadings  of  the 
best  Counsellor,  the  infallible  Guide; — my 
spirit  is  engaged  in  earnest  desire  that  I  may 
be  preserved  on  every  hand,  and  protected  trom, 
the  evil.  0  !  how  strongly  does  the  instanoe 
of  poor  yet  faithful  Abraham  come  to  my  mind 
whilst  writing  these  lines ;  and  firmly  am  I  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  He  of  whom  it  is  said, 
'<  faithful  is  He  that  hath  called  you,  who  aieo 
will  do  it,"  even  the  Father  of  faithful  Abra- 
ham, whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  and  who  remains  even  now  the  same 
unfailing  source  of  help  and  strength  that  ever 
he  was, — will  be  near  to  the  very  least  of  his 
contrite  little  ones ;  even  those  that  are  bowed 
down,  and  bruised,  and  buffisted.  He  knowS| 
indeed,  who  these  are,  though  no  one  else  may 
cast  an  eye  upon  them,  or  esteem  or  regard 
them.  He  knows  their  suflerings,  their  sighs, 
their  tears;  and  0!  what  a  sweet  savor, 
what  an  acceptable  incense  arises  from  the 
hearts  of  these,  even  though  no  knee  be  bent, 
or  mouth  be  opened.  Surely  under  the  shadow 
of  His  wings,  under  the  blessing  of  the  strength 
of  His  extended  arm,  shall  these  go  forth 
through  this  vast  howling  wilderness;  the 
floods  and  rivers  shall  be  divided  and  dried  up 
before  them,  and  the  parched  desert  shall  be* 
come  a  fruitful  field. 

Date  uii2;noirn.*->We  are  placed  here  on 
earth  only  for  a  season :  like  travellers  at  an 
ion,  we  are  permitted  to  take  shelter  for  a  night 
in  this  frail  ^habitation  :— it  is  a  strange  plaoey 
and  has  but  temporary  and  middling  accommo- 
dations ;  and  all  the  comfort  it  aff^ords  is  Ut 
inferior  to  the  abundance  which  we  have  to  ex- 
pect will  be  dealt  to  us  in  our  Father's  mansion, 
onr  heavenly  home.  None  of  those  numerous 
objects  which  we  see  around  rightly  belong  to 
us ;  they  are  not  our  property,  strictly  speaking ; 
but  are  lent  to  us  for  the  tupp^  of  our  neoea- 
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dties,  for  oar  comfort,  for  the  right  enjoyment 
of  them.  I  have  often  wished  that  this  view 
of  life  might  occasionally  occupy  our  minds. 
Let  OS  consider  what  would  be  some  of  the  con- 
Beqenoes  of  taking  snch  a  view  of  life,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  point  out.  Let  us  see  what  ought 
properly  to  follow  from  the  establishment  of 
such  a-  principle  as  this,  that  the  earth  we  in- 
habit is  not  our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims 
and  wanderers  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  none  of. 
those  things  which  our  senses  can  perceive  are 
our  own  ;  but  that  we  are  only  for  a  time  per- 
mitted the  use  of  them  :  how  could  we,  with 
this  principle  in  sight,  abuse  those  innumerable 
blessings  which  the  great  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  has  been  pleased  to  bestow ; 
how  could  we  do  otherwise  than  apply  all  those 
natural  things  which  are  in  mercy  provided  for 
OS  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. Then  amtng  many  other  good  efiPects  there 
would  be  no  servile  and  degrading  obedience 
to  custom  and  fashion ;  but  such  simplicity  in 
our  way  of  living,  such  denial  of  whatever  is 
superfluous,  expensive,  useless,  or  productive 
of  injury  to  the  mind,  as  b  now  scarcely 
thought  of  or  understood. 

1818,  First  month  12fA.— The  struggle  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  sustain  against  a  flood 
of  affliction  and  deep  exercise  still  goes  on 
through  unutterable  mercy  and  condescension ; 
but  it  is  daily  with  me  a  question  how  each 
succeeding  day's  conflict  will  terminate.  It 
seems  sometimes  as  if  there  was  no  other  lan- 
guage in  my  heart,  but — "  If  it  be  possible, 
forsake  me  not,  0  !  thou  Most  High  I"  again, 
when  a  little  relieved,  something  seems  to  arise 
like  this  — '^  Save  me  from  myself,  leave  me 
not  to  myself;  spare  not,  neither  pity,  but  ut- 
terly destroy  all  that  in  me — which  is  not  of 
and  from  thee.''  What  to-morrow's  light  may 
bring  forth,  what  it  may  find  me,  or  in  what 
condition,  I  know  not;  but  this  do  I  desire  to 
know  aod  to  be  assured  of, — that  the  Lord  is, 
and  that  he  is  good,  and  to  feel  his  goodness 
overcoming  and  taking  the  place  of  the  evil 
both  in  me  and  in  all  the  world.  0 !  that  I 
might  be  delivered  from  all  looking  out  for  re- 
lease from  this  chastising  and  purifying  dispen- 
aation,  which  has  been  in  an  increasing  measure 
allotted  me  ever  since  I  was  made  willing  more 
fully  to  follow  the  Lord  in  the  way  of  his  re- 
ouirings.  0  !  that  I  might  be  preserved  from 
akl  desire  to  take  myself  under  my  own  care,  or 
to  walk  in  the  way  which  my  own  will  approves : 
and  as  to  outward  matters,  that  I  might  be 
made  more  and  more  entirely  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce in  whatever  is  manifested  unto  me,  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  me.  The  high- 
est good  that  I  or  any  can  attain  to  in  this  life 
seems  to  me  at  this  time  to  consist  and  centre 
in  the  ability  to  say  aod  feel  always, — ^*  Thy 
will;  and  not  mine,  be  done,  O  Lord/' 


1818,  First  month  20/A.-*-OI  iiow  much 
dross,  how  much  evil  is  there  still  larking 
within  me,  how  many  and  how  deceitful  are 
the  modes  by  which  the  enemy  contrives  to 
keep  up  his  kingdom,  bis  seat  in  my  soul ;  when 
shall  I;  through  Him  that  fights  for  me,  utterly 
expel,  subdue,  and  tread  under  foot  this  un- 
wearied enemy  !  The  Lord,  my  strength,  give 
me  patience,  that  I  may  quietly  oonfide  in  Him 
yet  more  and  more ;  and  suffer  all  the  exerjoisesp 
chastenings,  withdrawings,  judgmeots  and 
afflictions  which  he  is  pleased  in  mercy  and 
love  to  bring  upon  me;  for  I  think  I  see 
plainly  that  his  scourge  and  severity  is  not 
dealt  out  to  his  tender  babe-like  nature,  but  to 
that  nature  which  is  not  of  Him,  bni*  of  the 
wicked  one, — even  that  selfish,  unfeeling, 
Egyptian  spirit  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  0  ! 
how  much  of  this  dp  I  feel  eontinually  within 
me,  lurking  in  secret  under  cover  of  many 
plausible  pretences,  eating  out  any  appearance 
of  good  with  which  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  favor 
me,  appropriating  to  self  any  good  action,  mo* 
tive  or  thought ;  endeavoring,  when  it  oannot 
hinder  the  entrance  of  good,  to  make  me  proud 
of  it,  and  so  convert  it  into  evil :— thus  the 
best  friends,  the  best '  books,  the  best  feelingSy 
the  best  intentions  with  which  I  am  at  any 
time  privileged,  these  the  wicked  one  endeavors  * 
so  to  pervert  as  to  render  them  a  snare  to  me. 
He  cares  not  how  busy  I  am  in  reading  good 
books,  how  fond  I  am  of  waiting  on  the  Lord; 
how  great  a  lover  I  am  of  the  Lord's  people; 
and  the  Lord's  cause ;  if  I  will  but  fall  down 
and  worship  him  in  these,  all  shall  be  mine,— 
all  the  honor  and  praise  of  being  a  great  and 
good  character,  a  saint,  shall  be  mine,  if  I  will 
but  let  him  have  a  little  share,  a  little  comer  in 
my  h^rt.  ''  0  Lord  1  disappoint  him,  cast 
hifn  down,  deliver  my  soul.  Let  not  thy  hand 
spare,  neither  let  thine  eye  pity,  till  all  be  nt» 
terly  purged  away,  which  defiles  and  is  unseem* 
ly  in  thy  sight.''  When  mine  eye  is  opened 
rightly  to  see  these  things,  my  heart  craves  that 
I  may  abide  in  patience  under  the  operation  of 
proving  and  refinement,  however  severe  it  may 
seem,  to  wean  me  from  this  world  and  the 
wickedness  thereof;  not  only  from  gross  sins^ 
but  also  from  hidden  and  secret  faults,  and  from 
the  deepest  insinuations  of  the  enemy  in  my 
heart,  in  the  semblance  of  an  angel  of  light  I 
have  had  of  late  such  a  time  of  this  discipline 
as  had  never  before  befallen  me  in  my  life ;— * 
such  apparent  desertion  of  everything  like  good| 
such  distress  in  consequence  of  outward  circam* 
stances  of  various  kinds,  that  at  many  intervals 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  a  future 
judgment  seemed  to  prevent  my  choosing 
death  rather  than  life.  Yet  through  inexpres* 
sibly  tender  mercy,  I  have  been  preserved  to  ' 
this  day  in  earnest  seeking  after  the  Lord,  and 
with  great  desires  after  submiasion  to  his  will; 
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ooBt  wbat  it  may.  And  e?en  in  the  hour  of 
desolation  and  darkneB8|  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced such  a  sweet  cessation  from  snffering, 
and  snch  an  inflnz  of  love  from  the  inezbaus- 
ftible  fountain,  as  has  enabled  me  still  to  struggle 
and  hold  on  mj  way  in  a  degree  of  hope  (almost 
imperceptibly  small.)  that  all  would  be  well  in 
the  end  if  I  was  concerned  to  look  unto  Him 
who  is  the  anthor^  and  also  the  finisher  of  oar 
faith. 


■<■»  * 


rendered  not  only  possible^  but  absolutely  cer- 
tain. 


«•! 


(FroiB  Qtoiie  Foz*iWorlu.) 
MABBIAOS. 

^'  The  right  joining  in  marriage  is  the  work 
of  the  Lord  only,  and  not  the  priests  or  magis* 
trates,  for  it  is  God's  ordinance,  and  not  man's. 

And,  therefore.  Friends  oannot  consent  that 
they  should  join  them  together.  For  we  marry 
none — it  b  the  Lord's  work,  and  we  are  but 
witnesses.  But  yet  if  a  Friend,  through  tend* 
emess,  have  a  desire  that  the  magistrate  should 
know  it  (after  the  mairiage  is  performed  in  a 
public  meeting  of  Friends  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  holy  order  and  practice  of  Friends 
in  tmth  throughout  the  world,  and  acoording 
to  the  manner  of  the  holy  men  and  women  of 
Uod  of  old,)  he  may  go  and  carry  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  magistrate }  Friends  are 
left  to  thehr  own  freedom  herein. 

But  for  priests  or  magistrates  to  marry  or 
join  any  in  that  relation,  it  is  not  according  to 
the  Scripture ;  and  our  testimony  and  practice 
hath  been  always  against  it. 

It  was  Ood's  work  before  the  fall,  and  it  is 
God's  work  only  in  the  restoration. 

THE  LOTINQ  KINDNSSS  OF  ODD. 

The  kving  kindness  of  God  I  what  a  beauti* 
ful  expression  I  How  rich  and  consoling  the 
thought  contained  in  it  I  It  is  not  a  mere  good 
will|  nor  mere  complacent  friendship,  nor  the 
mere  neighborly  kindness  of  human  beings,  al- 
though these  are  of  high  and  precious  account ; 
it  is  the  good  will,  the  friendship,  the  kindness 
of  loTO— of  the  love  of  God,  who  is  love  itself. 
We  know  something  of  the  loving  kindness  of 
lather  and  mother.  We  have  been  gently 
tended  and  nursed  by  his  kindness ;  or  parents 
ourselves,  we  know  full  well  the  throbbing  of 
paternal  affection.  Deep,  earnest,  self-sacrific- 
ing, is  human  love  in  many  tender  relations. 
We  trust  in  it  fervently^  and  without  fear.  0, 
if  there  were  no  human  love  in  which  we  could 
trust,  what  a  desolate  place  would  this  world 
be  7  But  the  loving  kindness  of  God — of  that 
great|  incomprehensible  Being  who  fills  the 
universe  with  his  presence,  and  before  whose 
majesty  pillars  of  heaven  tremble— what  a  lov- 
ing kindness  that  must  be  I  the  kindness  of  in- 
*  finite  love  wedded  with  infinite  power  I  There 
is  nothing  that  love  can  conceive  of  or  wish  to 
do  for  its  4>bjeot,  but  is  contained  here,  and^ 


MEMOIB  or  REBECCA  B.  THOMPSON. 
(Oonttniied  trom  pftg«  618.) 

'^  In  looking  back  over  the  chain  that  oon- 
nected  her  with  her  paternal  «nce.stry,  she 
would  remark,  *  There  is  but  one  link  le^/  and 
that  link  was  an  only  and  devotedly-attached 
brother.  They  were  often  together,  and  there 
being  a  great  congeniality  of  spirit  and  feeling 
between  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  upon 
him  should  be  centred  all  a  sister's  love.  He 
being  several  years  younger  than  herself,  of  a 
more  robust  constitution,  with  a  fair  prospect 
for  a  longer  life,  she  had  looked  forward  to 
him  as  a  staff  to  lean  upon  in  more  advanced 
years ;  but  in  this,  too,  she  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  in  the  spring  of  i^5*2,  he,  too, 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  this  solitary,  dis- 
consolate sister.  His  removal  being  sudden,  the 
shock  on  her  already  shattered  nervous  sya>em 
was  such,  that  her  life  for  a  time  seemed  almost 
poised  as  in  a  balance.  But  in  a  time,  a  greater 
degree  of  resignation  was  attained  to.     •     .     . 

From  this  time  forward  her  health  began 
gradually  to  improve;  and  being  favorfd 
measurably  to  keep  the  enemy  of  her  soul's 
peace  under  foot,  and  having  recei7ed  an  en- 
largement of  her  gift  in  the  ministry,  she  jour- 
neyed forward  for  a  time,  filling  up,  in  a  good 
degree,  her  measure  in  the  line  of  a  G^ispel 
minister.  During  this  portion  of  her  life,  she 
often  attended  neighboring  meetings  in  Gospel 
love,  and  was  frequent  in  her  appearances  in 
our  own.  But  for  some  time  prior  to  1861, 
she  was  most]y  silent  therein.  From  that  time, 
she  seemod  to  be  released  from  her  bonds,  and 
again  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  her  friends,  and  so  continued 
so  long  as  ]^alth  permitted  ht.r  to  attend 
meetings. 

Although  her  path  through  life  may  seem  to 
have  been  a  tribulated  one,  she  having  had  so 
often  to  go  down  into  eufft^ring  on  her  own  ac- 
count and  for  the  sofferiog  seed,  yet  she  was 
permitted,  I  believe,  at  times,  to  experience 
newness  of  life,  and  be  made  a  paruker  of 
those  substantial  joys  which  the  unbaptised  in 
spirit  know  not  of.  And  as  she  became  weaned 
from  the  world  and  its  entanglements,  and  ex- 
perienced more  of  the  smiles  of  Divine  favor, 
she  came  to  enjoy  life  (in  Christian  simplicity) 
with  a  greater  sest,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
society  of  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  loved 
to  mingle  much  with  them  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving and  making  social  calls  or  friendly 
visits,  thus  manifesting  her  interest  in  their 
welfare,  not  overlooking  those  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life.  These  were  the  fruits  of  a  feel- 
ing inherent  in  her  nature,  which  she  would 
sometimes  allude  to  thus:  '  I  live  not  for  my- 
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self  alonej*  and  being  libertl  in  her  Ti6w«  and 
feelings,  with  much  honeety  and  simplioity  of 
««hancter,  caused  her  to  be  beloved  by  many, 
especially  by  the  young. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  our  son  and  only 
child  was  attacked  with  measles,  which  proTod 
to  be  of  a  serious  character,  during  which  he 
was  waited  on  by  her  with  that  unremitting  at- 
tention, such  as  a  mother's  solicitude  only  could 
prompt,  that  by  the  time  he  began  to  recover, 
^he  became  quite  indisposed  from  over-exertion 
of  body  and  mind,  and  in  thb  condition  she, 
too,  was  attacked  with  the  saipe  disease ;  and, 
although  she  suffered  but  little  bodily  pain,  she 
soon  sank  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  her 
mind  through  the  whole  (except  at  short  inter- 
vals) remaining  clear  and  unclouded." 

Her  illness  continued  about  two  weeks,  and 
was  marked  by  a  beautiful  feeling  of  resignation 
to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father.     At  one 
time  she  said,  alluding  to  her  recovery.     ^'On 
your  account  I  could  desire  it;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful ;  yet  if  it  is  the  Master's  will,  He  can 
yet  raise  me  up  and  put  a  new  song  into  my 
mouth ;  and  I  now  feel,  if  He  has  a  further  work 
for  me  to  do,  I  shall  be  more  faithful  and  obe- 
dient than  I  have  heretofore  been.  The  cares  and 
pleasures  of  this  world  have  sometimes  been  a 
snare   to  me,  leading  me  away  from  a  full  de- 
pendence upon  Him."     At  another  time  she 
said,  <<  Oh  !    if  I  had  only  been  faithful,  how 
the   work  would  have  prospered;  but  it  has 
been  marred  upon  the  wheel."    Again,  she  re- 
marked,  <^  I  thought  last  night  my  way  was 
clear,  but  since  then  clouds  and  thick  darkness 
have    intervened ;  I  have  leaned   too  much 
to  the  weakness  of  the  ffesh."  At  another  time 
she  said,  *'  T   think  if  T  can  get  still  enough 
I  can  see  Him  after  awhile."      After  this  try- 
ing conflict  passed  away  she  was  strengthened 
to  give  utterancee  to  an  impressive  and  deeply 
interesting    and   dying  testimony.      Looking 
round  upon  those  about  her,  she  exhorted  them 
''  to  be  faithful,  reminding  them  that  none  of 
them  had  any  too  much  time  to  do  what  they 
had  to  do."     Her  concern  was  now  for  others 
rather  than  for  herself,  and  she  spoke  until  feeble 
nature  was  exhausted:     <*  Now  let  me  rest," 
she  said,  *<  though  I  am  not  done ;"  but  her  voice 
of  counsel  and  admonition  was  heard  no  more. 
8he  lay  still  ^d  composed,  with  a  countenance 
so  expressive*  of  peace  that  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
evidence  that  she  had  finished  her  work  and 
had  entered  into  *'  that  rest  prepared  for  the 
people  of  Ood."      In  this  apparently  happy 
frame  of  mind  she  passed  quietly  away,  and 
we  believe  her  redeemed  spirit  is  now  an  in- 
habilant  of  that  city  whose  walls  are  '^  salvation 
and  whose  gates  are  praise." 

She  was  interred  at  Mill  Creek,  on  Third  day, 
the  22d  of  3d  month,  1864,  at  which  time  a 
large  and  interesting  meeting  was  held. 


EXlfARKS  ON  THB  MINI8TRT. 


"  I  never  suffered  myself  to  criticise  it,  but 
acted  on  the  uniform  principle  of  endeavoring 
to  obtain  from  what  I  heard  all  the  edification 
it  afforded.  This  is  a  principle  I  would  warm- 
ly recommend  to  my  young  friends  in  the 
present  day ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  for  learners  to  turn  teachers, 
and  young  hearers  critics.  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  often  the  means  of  drying  up  the  waters  of 
life  in  the  soul ;  and  sure  I  am  that  an  exact 
method  of  weighing  words  and  balancing  doc- 
trines, which  we  hear,  is  a  miserable  exchange 
for  tenderness  of  heart  and  the  dew  of  Heav- 
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MEDITATION. 


Meditation  is  often  confounded  with  some- 
thing  which  only  partially  resembles  it.  Some- 
times we  sit  in  a  kind  of  day-dream,  the  mind 
expatiating  far  away  into  vacancy,  while  min- 
utes and  hours  slip  by,  almost  unmarked  in 
mere  vacuity.  That  is  not  meditation,  but 
revery, — a  state  to  which  the  soul  resigns 
itself  in  pure  passivity.  When  the  soul  is 
absent  and  dreaming,  let  no  man  think  that 
that  is  spiritual  meditation^  or  any  thing  that 
is  spiritual. 

Meditation  is  partly  a  passive,  partly  an 
active  state.  Whoever  has  pondered  long  over 
a  plan  which  he  is  anxious  to  accomplish, 
without  distinctly  seeing  at  first  the  way,  knows 
what  meditation  is.  The  subject  presents  itself 
in  leisure  moments  spontaneously;  but  then 
all  this  sets  the  mind  at  work — contriving, 
imagining,  rejecting,  modifying.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
engineers,  a  man  uncouth  and  unaccustomed 
to  regular  discipline  of  mind,  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  his  most  marvellous  triumphs. 
He  threw  bridges  over  almost  impracticable 
torrents,  and  pierced  the  eternal  mountains  for 
his  viaducts.  Sometimes  a  difficulty  brought 
all  the  work  to  a  pause :  then  he  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room,  eat  nothing,  speak  to 
no  one,  abandon  himself  intensely  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  on  which  his  heart  was 
set;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  would 
come  forth  serene  and  calm,  walk  to  the  spot, 
and  quietly  give  orders  which  seemed  the  result 
of  superhuman  intuition.  This  was  meditation. 
He,  too,  knows  what  it  b,  who  has  ever 
earnestly  and  sincerely  loved  one  living  human 
being.  The  image  of  his  friend  rises  unbidden 
by  day  and  night,  stands  before  his  soul  in  the 
street  and  in  the  field,  comes  athwart  his  every 
thought,  and  mixes  its  presence  with  his  every 
plan.  So  far  all  is  passive.  But  besides  this 
he  plans  and  contrives  for  that  other's  happi^ 
ness ;  tries  to  devise  what  would  give  pleasure ; 
examines  his  own  conduct  and  conversationi  to 
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AToid  tbtt  wbieh  can  by  inj  poosibilitj  gite 
pain.    This  is  meditotioD. 

So,  (00|  is  meditation  on  religions  trnth 
oarried  on.  If  it  first  be  ]o?ed,  it  will  recnr 
spontaneously  to  the  heart.  Bat  then  it  is 
dwelt  on  nntil  it  receiyes  innumerable  applica- 
tions; is  again  and  again  brought  up  to  (he 
sun  and  tried  in  various  lights,  and  so  in- 
corporates itself  with  the  realities  of  practioal 
ezistenoe. 

Meditation  is  done  in  silence.  By  it  we  re- 
nounce our  narrow  individuality,  and  expatiate 
into  that  which  is  infinite.  Only  in  the  sacred- 
nesB  of  inward  silence  does  the  soul  truly 
meet  the  secret,  hiding  God.  The  strength  of 
resolve,  which  afterwards  shapes  life  and  mixes 
itself  with  action,  is  the  fruit  of  those  sacred 
solitary  moments.  There  is  a  divine  depth  in 
siienoe.    We  meet  God  alone.—/'.  W.  Rohertr 
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THB  VAMIL?  CIROLE. 

If  there  be  any  bond  in  life  which  ought  to 
be  sacredly  guarded  from  everything  that  can 

Sut  it  in  peril,  it  is  that  which  unites  the  mem- 
ers  of  a  family.  If  there  be  a  spot  upon  earth 
from  which  discord  and  strife  should  be  ban- 
ished, it  is  the  fireside.  There  centre  the 
fondest  hopes  and  the  most  tender  affections. 
How  lovely  the  spectacle  presented  by  that 
fkmOij  which  is  governed  by  the  right  spirit  I 
Saeh  strives  to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  is 
studiously  considerate  of  the  others'  happiness. 
Sweety  loving  dispositions  are  cultivated  by  all, 
and  each  tries  to  surpass  the  other  in  his  efforts 
for  the  common  harmony.  Each  heart  glows 
with  love;  and  the  benediction  of  heavenly 
peace  seems  to  abide  upon  that  dwelling  with 
such  power  that  no  black  fiend  of  passion  dare 
rear  his  head  within  it. 

Who  would  not  realize  this  lovely  picture  ? 
It  may  be  realized  by  all  who  employ  the  ap- 
pointed means.  Let  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
be  applied  as  they  are  designed  to  be;  and 
they  will  be  found  to  shed  a  holy  charm  upon 
the  family  circle,  and  make  it  what  God  de- 
signed it  should  be — the  most  heaven-like 
scene  on  earth. —  Country  Gentleman, 

■  <■»■■ 

Those  that  have  the  <<  testimony  of  Christ 
eonfirmed"  in  them  '^  oome  behind  in  no  gift," 
bn*  << are  enriched  by  Him"  in  everything, 
while  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 
"Ask  no  man  for  it,"  says  Augustine;  <<  turn 
to  thine  own  heart;  already  art  thou  placed  at 
God's^  right  hand.    Do  not  mind  thy  glory  be- 


LITTIB  FftOM  JOHN  JA0K80N. 

The  following  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  re- 
ceived from  S.  M.,  not  a  member  of  our  Society, 
who  was  concerned  on  account  of  J.  J.  con- 
sidering water-baptism  and  the  ordinance  of 
bread  and  wine  non-essential.  This  person  and 
her  husband  both  became  interested  in  Truth's 
testimonies  as  held  by  friends,  and  the  latter 
regularly  attends  Friend's  meetings. 

Shaboh,  2d  nto.f  1838. 

"  Dear  Friend^ — I  received  thy  letter,  and 
after  giving  it  a  carefal  perusal,  could  not  ques* 
tiou  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  written, 
believing  it  to  proceed  from  the  kindest  feel- 
ings of  gospel  love,  under  the  influence  of  which 
we  can  speak  to  each  other,  and  desire  for  one 
another  an  establishment  on  the  true  foandap 
tion,  Christ  Jesus,  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
Church.  The  substance  of  thy  concern  for  my 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things 
appears  to  be,  that  I  should  be  found  in  the 
observance  of  some  of  those  outward  ceremonies 
which  thou  believes t  are  very  essential,  and  by 
so  doing  put  on  the  '  whole  armor  of  God.' 
Although  thou  art  a  stranger  to  me,  the  ex- 
pression of  thy  kind  concern  for  my  welfare  is 
grateful  to  my  feelings ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
query,  'why  tarriest  thouT  I  am  williog  to 
give  thee  my  views  upon  the  subjects  to  which 
thou  hast  alluded. 

'^  While  I  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  opiaions  of  others,  or 
call  in  question  the  sincerity  with  wbich  they 
adhere  to  their  peculiar  forms  of  worship  or 
views  of  'faith  in  Jesus,'  yet  I  have  not  so 
learned  Christ  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  me,  and  of  that  faith  in 
him  which  I  desire  to  hold  fast  unto  the  end 
without  wavering.  As  regards  myself,  I  have 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  turning  to  the  '  weak 
and  beggarly  elements'  to  witness  that  cleans- 
ing of  heai't  which  is  necessary  to  santifioation, 
and  that  redemption  from  sin,  which  is  followed 
by  a  communion  of  the  soul  with  its  Divine 
Author,  believing  that  Christ  has  not  called  us 
to  these,  but  to  glory  and  to  virtue.'  The 
apostle  has  declar^  that  as  we  give  '  all  dili- 
gence, to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  to  virtue  know- 
ledge, to  knowledge  temperance,  to  temperance 
patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness, 
charity,'  that  <  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered 
unto  you  abundantly  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 
This  kingdom  I  believe  to  be  a  state  of  inward 
Bpiritual  communion  with  God ;  it  cometh   not 


\jiiu  B  ngnc  nana,     no  not  mind  tny  glory  be- 1  tpirUnai  communion  with  God ;  it  cometh  not 
ing  hidden ;  when  the  Lord  cometh  thou  shalt  I  by  observation ;  <  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here  I 


appear  with  him  in  glory.  The  root  liveth, 
though  the  branch  may  appear  withered ;  in- 
wardly, in  the  living  marrow,  is  already  the 
strength  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  but  they  wait 
for  the  summer." 


or  lo  there!  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.' 

^*  I  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as  it  becomes 
itk  us  *  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  to  efbot 
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o«r  redemptioD  from  all  iniquity,  and  the  suffer* 
ing  ooDsequeni  upon  a  nparatien  from  the 
divine  harmoDy,  and  to  put  na  in  the  poeeeseion 
of  thejoysof  holiDesa  in  this  life,  and  a  well- 
^oundod  hope  of  a- blessed  immortality.  And 
in  order  to  aoeomplish  this  great  work,  I  be- 
liefe  it  is  essential  to  be  baptwid.  •  BxA  there 
is  no  evidence  to  my  mlod,  either  from  the 
oonTictions  of  truth  or  the  testimony  of  scrip- 
tare,  that  the  baptism  of  water  is  the  one  saving 
baptism  enjoyed  by  oar  blessed  Master,  or  en- 
forced by  his  apostles.  John  the  baptist,  in 
the  comparison  he  made  of  his  mission,  which 
was  distingnished  by  the  observance  of  this  or- 
dinaoce,  with  the  mission  of  Christ,  declared, 
'  He  mast  tvcrea$e,  bat  I  mxut  decrease.  He 
that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all.  He  that  is  of 
the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth/ 
^I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  anto  repeot- 
ance :  bat  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier 
thaD  T,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear : 
he  shall  baptize  yoa  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire/  The  baptism  of  John  was  bat  an 
oatward  ceremony  of  a  decressing  natore, 
whichy  like  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  was 
typical  of  a  more  spiritual  dispensation,  bnt 
made  not  the  comers  therenoto  perfect,  as 
^  pertaining  to  the  conscience/  Whereas,  the 
baptism  of  Jesos  Christ  is  of  a  spiritnal,  in- 
creasing and  heavenly  nature,  aad  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  '  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ/ 

*'  This  I  believe  was  the  baptism  which  Jesus 
embraced  in  bis  great  commission  to  his  disci- 
ples, '  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you.  And  lo!  I  am  with  you 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/  He 
did  not  say  baptize  them  toitk  watcTf  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Hol}[  Ghost/  It  is  this  spiritual  baptism  that 
is  essential  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  th6  soul, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  this  that  was  alluded  to  in 
the  command  given  to  SauL  *  Arise  and  be 
baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord/  For  He  declared  in  his 
epistle  to  Titns,  <  It  is  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to 
his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
ffeneration  and  the  renewiogs  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  Thus  plainly  setting  forth  the  insuf- 
ftoienoy  of  carnal  ordinances,  the  performance 
of  which  oonstitoted  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  and  placing  their  hope  of  salvation  upon 
th^  <  mercy  of  God,  the  washing  of  the  regeno- 
ration  and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
As  the  Apostles  witnessed  this  effectual  bap- 
tism, they  could  deelare, '  as  many  of  us  as  were 
btptiaed  into  Jens  Christ,  were  baptised  into 


his  death.  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him 
by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was' 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glorv  of  the  Fatheri 
even  so,  also,  we  should  walk  m  the  newness 
of  life.'  '  For  as  many  as  have  beeb  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.' 

**  The  apostle  Paul  has  also  declared,  there  i^ 
unto  us  but  '  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  bap- 
tism/ This  one  baptism,  then,  is  not  an  out-^ 
ward  ordinance,  but  an  inward  spiritual  deans-* 
ing,  effected  by  the  '  washing  of  regeneration' 
and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

<<  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not  followed  euii' 
ningly  devised  fables,  in  placing  my  hope  of 
sanctification  here,  believing  this  to  be  the  bap> 
tism  of  Christ,  and  the  ground  taken  by  the 
primitive  believers.  And  I  am  also  well  satisfied 
that  were  I  to  turn  from  the  '  cloud  of  witnesses 
which  have  surrounded  my  mind,  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  baptism,  to  the  observance  of  an 
outward  ceremony,  I  should  justly  deserve  the 
reproof  given  by  Paul  to  a  people  formerly, 
'  0  foolish  Galtftians,  who  hath  bewitched  you/ 
d&c,  (see  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.) 

<*  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  the  three  thousand   souls  were  bap- 
tized with,  by  which  they  were  introduced  into 
membership  with  the  church  of  Christ,  on  the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  power- 
ful appeals  of  the  apostle  Peter  awakened  in 
them  the  inquiry, '  men  and  brethren  what 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved/      We  may  remember 
the  apostle  exhorted   them  to  '  repent  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shali 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'      On 
another  occasion  the  same  apostle  declares, 
that  whosoever  '  believeth  in  Christ/  shall  re- 
ceive remission  of  sins,'  thus  showing  that  this 
saving  baptism  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
a  belief  in  Christ.    I  think  it  evident  from  the 
testimony  of  scripture  that  in  the  latter  periods 
of  the   apostolic    age,   the  use  of  water  de- 
creased,  because  they  had  experienoed'its  in- 
efficacy,  and  were  made  living  witnesses  of  the 
powerful  baptism  of  Christ,  under  the  inflnenoe 
of  which  they  could  say, '  By  one  spirit  we  are 
all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  and 
have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit/ 
It  is  also  evident  that  water  baptism  beoaaae  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  ho 
speaks  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  reason  to 
believe,  he  was  prepared  to  lay  it  aside,  for  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  baptised  so  few,  (tty- 
ing,  <  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptise,  but  to 
preaoh  the  gospel/  " 

Tb  Im  oontinued. 


f>  I 


We  should  never  have  felt  Ghrilst's  tender 
heart,  ii  we  had  not  felt  ourselves  <«  neary  aadl 
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hetTj  laden,  bungiy  ainl  thiraty,  poor  and 
contrite/'  And  then  what  oomfort  mayeat  then 
have  in  prayer  when  then  oanst  say,  '*  Oar 
Father/'  in  full  aesuranoe.  What  sweet 
thoughts  wilt  thou  have  of  God.  How  sweet 
will  be  the  promises,  when  then  art  sure  they 
are  thine  own.  How  lively  will  it  make  thee 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  how  profitable  to 
all  around  thee.  What  vigor  will  it  infuse  into 
all  thy  graces  and  a£fectioDs.  All  these  sweet 
effects  of  assurance  would  make  thy  life  a  hea- 
ven upon  earth. — Baxter, 

FHIENDSMNTELLIGENCER 

PHILADBIiPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  8,  1866. 

Public  Morals. — ^**  My  ear  is  pained,  my 
soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report  of  wrong 
and  outrage,  with  which  earth  is  filled." 

May  not  this  lamentation  of  the  pure-hearted 
poet  be  taken  up  by  all  who  loVe  their  fellow 
men,  and  desire  their  country's  good?  For 
surely  crime  is  rife  in  our  land,  and  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life  appears  but  little  regarded  by 
the  reckless  adventurer  of  the  hour.  Peaceful 
homes  are  invaded  by  the  midnight  robber,  and 
the  traveller  on  the  highway  is  assailed,  des- 
poiled of  his  personal  effects,  and  sometimes 
deprived  of  life.  ^ 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  the  fearful  in- 
crease of  wickedness?  The  late  war  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  demoralization,  but  we  view, 
with  deep  concern  and  regret,  the  fruitful 
source  of  evil  in  the  example  of  many  of  the 
public  and  popular  men  of  the  day. 

The  Capitol  of  our  *<  boasted  land  of  liberty" 
is  Slid  to  be  filled  with  vice  and  immorality. 
Men  ohoaen  as  the  Legislators  for  their  coun- 
try's weal  are  so  regardless  of  the  important 
trust  as  to  be  allured,  by  the  siren  voice  of  dis- 
sipation, f^om  the  halls  of  wisdom  and  justice 
into  the  dens  of  degradation  and  sin.  Honor- 
able exceptions  there  are;  but,  if  we  are  to 
judge  men  <<  by  their  frnits,"  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptioMj  and  not  the  rule.  Fearful,  indeed,  is 
that  condition  of  things  when  the  rulers  of  the 
land  are  themselves  the  exemplars  of  lioentious- 
neae  and  profanity.  <^  Wickedness  in  high 
places  "  is  especially  to  be  deplored,  because  of 
its  mighty  power  to  disseminate  its  poison 
through  the  various  grades  of  society.  When 
the  most  exalted  offices  within  the  gii)b  of  the 
people  are  encumbered  with  those  who  use  the 


means  thos  placed  at  their  command  lo  minis- 
ter to  sensual  gratification  rather  than  to  the 
public  benefit,  is  it  any  marvel  if,  in  the  imita- 
tiveness  of  human  nature,  we  find  State  Legia- 
latures,  County  Courts,  and  City  Councils  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  spirit?  We  are  not 
about  to  enter  into  the  minutia  of  the  wrongs 
connected  with  this  subject,  but  there  is  one  to 
which  we  would  direct  serious  attention— we 
allude  to  that  of  Bribery.  This  has  become  bo 
common  as  to  appear  to  have  lost,  in  a  degree, 
its  heinousness  by  familiarity,  and  is  no  longer 
to  be  numbered  among  the  ucret  sins. 

In  the  days  of  purer  legislation  a  receiver  of 
bribes  would  have  been  branded  with  ignominy 
and  shame ;  but  now  we  are  told  it  is  almost 
useless  to  attempt  the  passage  of  any  bill,  how- 
ever useful  its  purpose,  without  becoming  a 
party  to  this  crime. 

Are  we,  as  a  nation,  forgetful  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  our  Republic,  while  we  pride  our- 
selves upon  its  commerce,  its  mineral  wealth, 
its  noble  rivers,  broad  acres  and  fruitful  fields  J 
Do  we  lose  sight  of  a  retributive  justice — that 
sin  brings  its  own  punishment  ?  However  noble 
I  he  structure  of  any  government,  if  the  foun- 
dation be  undermined  by  moral  wrong  it  will 
totter,  and  must  ultimately  fall.  It  was  said  of 
Rome,  "  that  when  there  was  no  longer  purity 
on  her  hearthstone,  nor  integrity  in  her  Senate, 
then,;and  not  till  then,  her  deathknell  was 
ru^g." 

The  luxury  and  extravagance  indulged  in  by 
individuals  who  have  suddenly  amassed  wealth| 
during  the  fearful  national  struggle  through 
which  we  have  just  passed,  will  sooner  or  |ater 
correct  itself,  and  while  the  effect  upon  the 
community  may  be  injurious,  that  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  grosser  evils  to  which  we  hare 
referred.  Although  removed  from  the  arena 
of  political  life,  we  are  not  indifferent  to  our 
country's  good;  and  in  common  with  others 
who  love  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  and  are  con- 
cerned that  they  be  practiced  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  taught  by  him,  we  feel  the 
importance  of  an  effort  to  correct  evil. 

The  columns  of  the  InieUigencer^  with  its 
comparative  limited  circulation,  may  not  be 
deemed  the  most  suitable  channel  to  give  pub- 
licity to  the  views  we  have  expressed ;  bat,  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  assonnee  we  have  at 
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diffeEeoi  timea  received,  th^i  Fneoda  oonld,  bj 
their  uniied  inflaenoe,  haye  a  raliog  voiee  in 
the  elective  franchise,  we  make  aa  appeal  to 
those  who  are  iDterested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  oar  beloved  country 
to  use  the  power  they  may  possess  in  the  pari* 
fioation  of  its  moral  atmosphere,  and  do  their 
part  toward  excluding  from  every  responsible 
position  in  the  government  the  man  given  to 
''  strong  drink/'  or  he  who  would  stain  his 
hands  with  <<  the  holding  of  bribes ;"  so  that 
Instead  of  weakness  and  decay  through  misrale 
we  may  witness  an  advance  in  that  which  trvJjf 
exalts  a  nation.  ^' Bighteousness  ezalteth  a 
nation^  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.'' 


■  — » 


Mabbied.  on  the  24tb  day  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 
hj  Frtenda'  cerenony,  at  the  residence  of  T.  S. 
Wright,  Woodlawn,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  Stbpbcv  Bar- 
EBTT,  of  Riditway,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Emilt  R. 
Qbbbmb,  of  the  former  place. 

,  on  Fifth- day,  the  8th  of  Eleventh  month, 

1866,  at  Friends*  Meeting- HoQse,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  religions  Society  of  Friends,  Abel  Mills, 
■on  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Mills,  and  Elizabeth  Wil- 
BOH,  daaghter  of  Amos  and  Aqdb  Wilson,  all  of  <Jl«ar 
Greek  Monthly  Meeting,  Pntaam  Co.,  III. 

,  on  Fifth -day,  the  29th  of  Eleventh  month, 

according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  under  the  care  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  the  parties 
are  members,  Mobdeoai  Dawson  Richards  and  Ruth 
Abba  B.,  daaghter  of  Comly  and  Susaa  8.  Tysoo. 


M» 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Third  month,  1866,  at  Kast 
Liberry,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Samuel  Marot,  formerly 
of  PbiUdelpbia,  in  bis  72d  year ;  a  member  of  PhiU- 
delpbia  Monthly  Meeting. 

— -,  on  the  lltb  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  after  a 
short  and  severe  illness,  Pbddbbcb  Con  bow,  formerly 
of  Salem,  N.  J.,  in  her  83d  year. 

,  on  the  24th   of  Eleventh  mon^h,    1866,  in 

Philadelphia,  Thohas  Tbhplb,  in  bis  90lh  year. 

,  on  the  20th  of  Eleventh  month,  18C6,  at  his 

parents'  residence,  Abingtoo,  Pa.,  Robbbt  Gbat,  son 
of  Edwin  A.  and  Anuie  L.  Atlee,  aged  6  months. 


«•» 


A  Stafbd  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  The  Library  Association  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fonrth-day  evening 
next,  the  12tb  Inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  CUrk, 

12th  mo.  8,  1866. 

''  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  staged  on  thee,  because  he  trosteth  in 
thee." 

REFORM. 

All  goveroments  and  soeieties  of  men  do, 
in  process  of  long  time,  gather  an  irregularity, 
and  wear  away  mneh  of  their  primitive  institu- 
tions. '  And  therefore  the  true  wisdom  of  all 
ages  hath  been  to  rAview  at  fit  periods  those 
errors,  defects,  or  excesses,  that  have  insensi- 
bly crept  into  the  pablie  administration;  to 
brush  the  dust  off  the  wheels^  and  oil  tbem ' 


sgaiDf  Of,  if  it  be  found  advisable,  to  choose  a 
set  (rf  new  ones.  And  this  reformation  is 
most  easily,  and  with  least  distnrbanoey  to  be 
effected  by  the  sooiety  itself,  no  single  men 
being  forbidden  by  any  magistrate  to  amend 
their  own  manners,  and,  much  more,  all  sooie* 
ties  having  the  liberty  to  bring  themselves - 
within  oompass. — MarveU. 

''When  alone  we  have  our  thoughts  to 
watch,  iu  our  families  our  tempers^  and  in  so- 
ciety our  tongaes," 


I  <— 


The    late    Indiana    Fearly   Meetvng,   held  at 
Waynesvilh,  0.,  the  Ut  of  the  Tenth  monlh, 

1866. 

We  give  the  following  cotnprised  accoont : 

The  Friend's  in  sttendance  with  minutes 
were  Andrew  Dorknd,  from  Ssratoga  Monthly 
Meeting;  Bennett  Walters  and  Nathan  Tho- 
mas, from  Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting ; 
Benj.  TomlioBon,  from  Byberry  Monthly  Meet- 
ing ;  Samuel  J.  Levick,  from  Richland  Month- 
ly Meeting ;  Rebecca  John,  from  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting;  Lydia  S.  Garrett, 
(companion  to  Rebecca  John,)  from  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  and  Jes^e  Underwood,  also 
companion  to  Rebecca  John,  ft-om  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting. 

[Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  corres- 
ponding were  received,  except  the  one  from 
Baltimore  addressed  to  the  Women's  Meeting]. 

The  Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  proposes 
that  a  change  be  made  in  that  section  of  our 
book  of  discipline  in  relation  to  ttarriago,  re- 
commending the  omission  of  the  fifth  para- 
graph— that  the  seventh  be  made  to  read  thus  : 
^*  When  any  of  our  members  aoeomplish  their 
marriage  by  the  UssiBtanoe  of  a  hireling  Minis- 
ter, or  attend  a  marriage  so  accomplished,  they 
be  tenderly  admonished  and  treated  with,  and 
where  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  sense  of 
their  error  that  they  be  disowned."  Also, 
"  that  a  member  be  allowed  to  marry  one^  not 
in  membership  with  us  provided  the  marriage 
be  accomplished  according  to  the  order  of  our 
Sooiety,  and  that  marriages  be  permitted  in  a 
meeting  at  the  residence  of  the  bride,  or  other 
suiuble  place  approved  by  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing," which  olaiojing  the  deliberation  of  this 
Meeting,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
Committee,  to  consider  the  subject  and  report 
their  judgment  at  a  future  sitting. 

This  Committee  subsequently  reported,  bot 
the  meeting  was  not  sufficiently  united  there- 
with to  make  any  change. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  |>roduoed  the 
Minutes  of  its  proceedings  the  past  year,  which 
were  satisfactory. 

[Robert  Hatton  was  appointed  Clerk  and 
Samuel  Morris  Assistant  in  the  Men's  Meet- 
ing, and  Sarah  0.  Plummer  Clerk  and  Emily 
Stratton  Assistant  in  the  Women's  Meeting.] 
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The  ComiDiHee  on  Bdaeation  produced  the 
following  satisfaotory  report,  vis. :  That  it  has 
been  attentive  to  the  ooncern.  Sobools  have  been 
tanght  at  Waynefiville,  Green  Plain,  Ginoinnati 
and  Blue  River  to  the  enoonragement  of  the 
committee.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  to 
ptiut  a  collection  of  reading  in  prose  and  verse 
adapted  to  sohools  or  families.  The  committee 
continues  to  feel  the  subject  to  be  one  of  great 
importaoce  and  essential  to  our  existence  as 
supporters  of  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
Ohrist,  as  professed  by  Friends.  The  committee 
is  continued  and  are  to  report  next  year. 

The  committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  people 
ol  color  informed  that  <^  three  schools  have  been 
taught,  of  three  months  each,  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  the  past  year,  the  daily  average  at- 
tendance thirty  scholars.  One  school  has  been 
in  operation  in  Dublin,  Indiana,  for  the  term  of 
three  months,  averaging  thirty  pupils.  There 
is,  on  the  part  of  the  colored  children,  a  strong 
desire  to  become  properly  educated,  and  it  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  the  committee,  to  see 
that  they  had  made  such  good  progress  in  their 
•studies.  There  is  a  prospect  of  two  schools 
being  taught  in  three  months ;  average  attend- 
ance, thirty  pupils.  For  their  tuition  the  com- 
mittee -expended  thirty  dollars,  including  one 
dollar  in  the  hands  of  the  oommitteel  ast  year. 
There  is  a  prospect  of  two  schools  in  Richmond 
the  ensuing  winter. 

''We  think  the  importance  of  the  subject 
should  receive  the  further  care  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting." 


to  prove  their  right-  to  a  rendence  within  the 

StatA. 

On  the  20th  of  Tenth  month  last,  a  part  of 
the  committee  attended  a  sitting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Indiana,  and,  in  conjunction  with  like 
committees  of  Orthodox  Friends  from  two 
Yeariy  Meetings,  endeavored  to  encourage  the 
Legislators  to  obey  the  dictates  of  bumaDity, 
rather  than  of  supposed  political  policy,  when 
dealing  with  the  interests  of  these»people. 

We  hope  our  efforts  were  not  wholly  without^ 
good  results.  During  the  winter,  the  Legisla* 
ture  so  amended  the  laws  as  to  render  compe- 
tent as  witnesses  persons  of  color  not  in  the 
State,  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  constitution,  and  rendered  incompetent  as 
witnesses  all  white  persons  who  are  interested 
parties  to  a  suit,  if  the  opposing  party  is  a 
colored  person  whose  testimony  is  forbidden  by 
the  thirteenth  article  of  the  constitution. 

By  the  action  of  Congress,  in  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  we  suppose  the  thirteenth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  Indiana,  and  all 
laws  resting  upon  it,  are  null  and  void,  leaving 
at  the  present  time  as  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  laws  of  Indiana  upon  the  subject : 

1.  The  failure  to  set  apart  a  share  of  the 
school  fund  for  the  benefit  of  colored  persona. 

2.  The  presence  upon  our  statute  hooka  of 
laws  (probably  obsolete)  yet  unjust  and  dia- 
gracefuL 

3.  The  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  the 
concomitant  of  taxation. 

In  Ohio  we  find  a  law  prohibiting  suffrage  to 


eeuog*  in  ijnio  weuna  a  law  pronioiung  eiisr»gc  vu 

The  report  was  satisfactory  and  the  committee   all  who  have  a  preponderance  of  African  blood. 


was  continued. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year,  on  the 
oppressive  distinctions  made  by  State  laws 
against  the  colored  people,  made  the  following 


We  believe  further  attention  to  this  subject 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  fraught  with 
good,  and  that  we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  duties  that  lie  around  us,  nor  refuse  to  ex- 


satisfactory  report,  and  the   further  attention  h'<^'«^  ^.'^^  ^"A^*^*^"^^ 
needful  is  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer-    "*®^^  ^^  ^"'  ^'^^*^®'  '"®^- 


mgs: 

*^To  the  Yearly  Muting  now  iitting : 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  last  year,  upon  the  legal  and  civil 
disabilities  of  the  people  of  color  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject, and  report  that,  at  the  convening 
of  the  last  Legislature  of  Indiana,  there  existed 
a  constitutioHal  enactment  prohibiting  colored 
people  from  settling  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  all  contracts  entered  into  by  such 
persons  were  null  and  void. 

By  statutory  law,  the  colored  people  of  Indi- 
ana were  denied  the  benefits  of  any  portion  of 
the  school  fund ;  were  rendered  incompetent  as 
witnesses  where  a  white  person  was  an  inter- 
ested party ;  were  taxed  without  being  allowed 
represeotation ;  denied  the  benefits  of  laws 
regulating  business  pursuits,  and  were  required 
to  register  their  names  upon  the  coanty  records 


We  propose  the  appointment  of  a  judicious 
committee,  which  should  be  led  at  liberty  to 
memorialize  the  Legislatures  of  these  Stated  in 
behalf  of  this  body,  on  the  subjects  herein- 
before mentioned,  and  to  labor  in  such  other 
manner  as  best  wisdom  may  direct." 

The  following  minute  embraces  some  of  the 
exercises  of  the  women's  meeting :  * 

The  reading  of  the  epistles,  received  at  this 
time,  has  induced  a  lively  and  corroborative 
feeling  of  the  excellency  of  freely  communica- 
ting that  which  is  designed  to  be  disseminated 
for  the  strengthening  of  one  another*s  hands  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  everlasting  truth. 

The  language  of  encouragement  was  extended 
in  view  of  the  beauty  of  the  order  which  at  the 
time  prevailed,  and  which  was  apprehentied  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  general  perception  of  the  pre- 
eminent excellency  of  that  which  can  supply  all 
deficiencies  and  gather  into  a  oneness  even  those 
who  are  afar  off. 
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The  virtne  of  perseTeraDoe  in  the  line  of 
known  duty  was  feelingly  commended,  a  lively 
oonoern  was  expressed  that  the  youthful  mind 
should  be  divested  of  all  idea  of  gloom  in  oon- 
nection  with  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  holy 
cause  of  truth,  for  this  alone  brings  true  peace 
and  joy;  and  it  would  be  found  as  required 
saorifioes  were  lain  upon  the  altar,  the  reward 
would  be  more  than  oommensurate  thereto,  and 
by  virtue  of  those  dedications  the  mind  becomes 
cleared  of  previous  oooupants  and  room  made 
for  better  guests. 

The  power  of  love  to  gather  all  into  harmo- 
nious oneness,  and  qualifying  for  the  right  con- 
ducting  of  our  business,  was  sweetly  held  forth 
to  view,  together  with  an  exhortation  to  give 
ourBelves  up  unreservedly  to  the  truth. 

The  great  Head  of  the  Church  was  humbly 
supplicated  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  his  divine 
power,  that  we  might  experience  the  incomes  of 
his  love  preserving  from '  the  desolating  effects 
of  indifference  to  the  soul's  truest  interest. 

The  state  of  society  presenting,  much  exer*^ 
oise  was  elicited. 

The  satisfying  effect  of  attending  all  our 
meetings  when  ability  permitted,  was  earnestly 
portrayed. 

Tender  sympathy  was  expressed  and  former 
experience  recurred  to,  in  view  of  the  tempta- 
tions besetting  our  younger  sisters  to  deviations 
from  simplicity  in  dress  and  address,  testimo- 
nies for  which  our  ancestors  greatly  suffered. 
They  were  solicited  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
suggestions  which  would  allure  them  from  the 
path  circumscribed  by  the  truth  as  taught  them 
by  convictions  in  their  own  minds  and  corrobo- 
rated by  clear  scriptural  testimony,  and,  if  these 
failed,  to  remember  that  respect  was  due  to  pa- 
rents and  society.  Retirement  and  close  com- 
munion with  their  own  minds  were  recommend- 
ed, that  they  might  asoertain  by  the  light 
afforded  what  ground  they  occupied  in  regard 
to  those  things. 

It  was/eeommended  that  the  scriptures  be 
read  from  serious  motives,  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  corresjponding  results ;  if  the  heart  be 
sincere  io  seeking  instruction,  the  understand- 
ing would  ofttimes  be  enlightened  to  appre- 
hend and  apply  their  testimonies. 

The  mutual  enlightenment  by  the  principle 
or  light  of  Chrfst  was  interestingly  demonstrap 
ted  by  the  beautiful  incident  of  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelius, whose  knowledge  of  one  another  was 
only  obtained  through  the  revelation  of  truth 
in  their  own  minds ;  by  this  was  illustrated  the 
spiritual  benefit  we  may  be  one  to  another, 
when  our  tarrianoe  is  at  the  true  place  of  wait- 
ing. 

The  inefficiency  of  that  ministry  which  de- 
mands pecuniary  remuneration  was  zealously 
proclaimed,  elicited  by  deficiencies  noticeable  in 
our  reports,  and  our  young  sisters  were  urged 


to  restrain  their  curiosity  and  suppress  other 
motives  that  would  lead  them  to  violate  our 
testimony  concerning  a  free  gospel  mioistry. 
Testimony  was  borne  to  the  capability  of  parents 
in  whom  a  right  concern  exists  for  the  proper 
training  of  their  children,  by  inducing  attention 
to  suitable  objects:  in  this  way  preserving* 
their  unwary  feet  from  the  many  snares  whioli 
beset  their  slippery  path,  aod  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  seed  of  the  great  Huabandman. 
It  was  thought  that  utility  accrued  from, 
mothers  frequently  gathering  their  little  child- 
ren around  them,  and  endeavoring  to  insti> 
ideas  that  would  be  likely  to  prove  useful  to- 
wards forming  and  bending  their  susceptible 
minds  in  the  right  way,  making  impressions  to 
which  it  will  prove  profitable  in  after-time  to 
recur. 

We  have  been  exhorted  to  rebuild  the  walla 
that  may  be  broken  down,  each  one  against  her 
own  house,  that  a  restoration  of  primitive  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  witnessed ;  and  it 
was  made  apparent  that  this  could  not  be- 
effected  by  working  one  time  and  being  idle 
another,  but  the  labor  must  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly, overcoming,  courageously^  the  obstructions 
and  difficulties  that  present  as  impediments. 
Thus  was  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
walking  and  a  more  continued  co-operation 
with  the  spirit  of  truth,  as  revealed  in  our 
hearts,  if  we  attain  to  that  state  of  stability 
which  secures  contentment  with  the  allotments 
of  Providence,  and  enables  us  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle :  *'  Everywhere  and  in  all 
things  I  am  instructed,'^— a  state  which  calls  ^ 
for  the  abandonment  of  self,  and  in  which  the 
illuminating  beams  of  wisdom  discover  lessons 
of  instruction  even  in  things  repugnant. 

The  blessed  effects  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  righteousness  was  illustrated  by  the  recital  of 
the  conduct  of  a  young  man,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Spirit  which  would  gather  all  into 
the  fold  of  rest ;  which  seemed  to  meet  the  wit- ' 
ness  for  good  in  the  minds  of  our  dear  young 
sisters,  the  remembrance  of  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  not  pass  away  as  the  morning  cloud  or 
evening  dew. 

Friends  were  reminded  of  the  manifold 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Christian  traveller  in 
this  day  of  gospel  light,  restraints  and  hin- 
dranoes  of  a  former  time  being  removed.  Yet 
it  was  mournfully  obvious  that  feebleness,  as  a 
society,  has  increased,  lukewarmness  and  in* 
difference  usurping  the  place  of  a  properly  tem- 
pered seal,  the  dean  and  beautiful  garments  of 
righteousness  have  been  .  soiled  by  trailing 
through  the  highways  of  the  world.  Our  testi* 
monies  have  been  compromised,  and  there  is 
too  little  practical  recognition  of  the  great 
fundamental  principle  and  corner  stone  of  $QX 
once  peculiar  building. 
By  the  instance  of  the  little  captive  maid  was 
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sbown  the  virtue  of  knowledge  that  caD  be  made 
available  to  the  good  of  others  when  seasonably 
imparted. 

We  were  admonished  to  keep  close  behind 
our  divine  Guide,  as  there  was  danger,  when 
.not  on  the  watch,  of  preceding  and  thus  lose 
sight  of  the  footsteps  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
which  produces  bewilderment  and  estrangement 
from  the  flock. 

Ilie  different  sittings  of  our  meeting  were 
marked  by  a  prevailing  interest  in  the  exercises 
thereof,  ezcmpHfied  by  a  more  general  ex- 
pression of  feeling  than  usual,  which  was  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  those  who  have  long  borne 
the  burthen  of  the  day. 

An  encouraging  evidence  was  felt  that  light 
was  arising  in  the  minds  of  many  that  would 
dissipate  the  dark  shadows  of  unbelief  and  in- 
difference, and  workers  would  be  furnished  from 
the  ranks  of  the  young,  to  set  up  our  gates  and 
re-establish  our  falling  walls. 

Our  public  meetings  were  large  and  solemn ; 
both  watchmen  aad  watchwomen  proclaiming 
with  vitality  and  earnestness  the  word  of  faith 
which  we  preach  to  the  comfort  of  many,  con- 
triting  of  others^  and  we  believe  to  the  con- 
vinccment  of  some  truth-seeking  ones. 

We  have  been  favored,  through  the  several 
sittings  of  this  meeting,  with  evidence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Father's  love,  uniting  our 
spirits,  and  affording  eucouragement  to  believe 
there  are  those  of  the  younger  class  amongst  us 
who  are  under  the  preparing  Hand  to  take  the 
places  of  their  elder  sisters  who  are  passing 
away ;  and  now,  under  a  feeling  of  solemnity, 
the  meeting  coocludes  to  meet  again  at  Rich- 
.   mond  next  year,  if  permitted. 

Sarah  0.  Plummer, 


raiSNDS'   SOCIAL   LTOEUM. 
Lecture  on  *'  ffow  to  Rtad  Underttandingly," 

BY   DR    J.    THOMAS. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  in  this  life  every 
advantage  has  its  corresponding  disadvantage; 
thus  health,  wealthy  beauty  and  talents  have 
each  their  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations. 
The  facility  with  which  books  are  in  our  age 
multiplied  and  diffused  constitutes  no  exception 
to  this  general  remark;  for  not  only  are  bad 
books  diffused  throughout  the  land  even  more 
extensively  than  good  ones,  bat  the  vast  amount 
of  reading  which  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  is  a  temptation  to  read 
superficially  and  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  thinking. 

He  alluded  to  the  great  number  of  works  of 
fiotiou;  to  read  which  was  not  merely  a  waste 
of  time, — it  was  worse ;  for  the  leader  was  al- 
moit  certain  to  acquire  bad  habits,  without  ao- 
quiHog  any  ideas  that  could  repny  him  for  the 
loBS- sustained.    He  did  not^  however,  mean  to 


affirm  that  all  works  of  fiction  were  unprofitable 
reading.  Fiction  indeed  may  be — and  some* 
times  has  been— made  the  vehicle  of  important 
truth ;  while  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  true  history  may  be  so  written  as  to  convey 
the  worst  kind  of  falsehood;  thus  it  nsay  be 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  perverting 
the  truth  and  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause.    - 

The  most  important  question  to  be  asked 
respecting  any  work  is,  "  With  what  spirit  has 
it  been  written  ?" — if  with  an  honest  and  earn- 
est purpose  of  representing  men  and  things  as 
they  really  are,  it  will  probably  be  a  good  book, 
whether  it  goes  by  the  name  of  fiction  or  his- 
tory ;  but  if  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, it  must  necessarily  be  a  bad  book,  by 
whatever  title  it  may  be  called. 

True,  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  spirit  with  which  a  book  has  been 
written ;  but  if  the  reader  is  honest  to  him- 
self, an<i  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  work  in  question  attentively, — and,  as  far 
as  possible,  impartially . —  he  will  generally  be 
ahle  to  form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  its 
character. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  lecturer 
made  some  severe  strictures  on  Macauiay  the 
historian.  No  one  admired  Macauiay  more 
than  he ;  in  a  literary  point  of  view  his  writings 
were  admirable;  hfs  prose  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  to  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  English  literature.  It  was  because  he 
aduiired  Macaulay's  genius  that  he  so  deeply 
regretted  that  be  had  not  those  high  moral 
qualities  which  give  to  genius  its  brightest  lustre. 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  his  works,  the  lectu- 
rer had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted  either  as  a  historian  or 
critic.  In  fact  he  seldom  fails  to  misrepresent 
whenever  a  strong  temptation  to  do  so  is  pre- 
sented to  bis  mind,  whether  by  interest,  preju- 
dice or  passion.  A  lucrative  office  is  given  him 
under  the  East  India  Company,  and  he  palli- 
ates, or  rather  whitewashes  some  of  the  most 
infamous  acts  of  the  agents  of  that  Company. 
As  a  Whig  and  a  lover  of  liberty,  (as  donbtle^ 
he  sincerely  was,)  he  was  naturally  prejudiced 
against  James  the  Second ;  but  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  inveighing  against  his  follies  or  his 
crimes  alone,  he  would  represent  his  virtues, 
few  and  feeble  though  they  were,  as  weaknesses, 
if  not  deformities.  Certain  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Edinburgh  defeat  his  re- 
election to  Parliament,  and  he  revcLges  himself 
by  ealumoiating  William  Penn,  one  of  the 
purest,  noblest  and  loveliest  characters  pre- 
sented on  the  page  of  history — for  no  other 
reason,  it  would  seem,  than  that  the  reputation 
of  Penu  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  wound  inflicted  on  htm  was  sure 
to  be  keenly  felt  by  all. 
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The  leetarer  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  oan- 
dor  and  fairaeu  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  thoagh 
a  writer  of  fiotion,'  was  geoerally  just  io  hts  de- 
lineation of  historioal  characters.  He  did  not 
say  that  Soott  was  alwaj/n  $trictly  jnst;  it  was 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  best  of  men  to  be 
so ;  but  he  showed  the  fairness  of  his  spirit  by 
representing  some  of  his  very  finest  and  noblest 
characters  as  belonging  to  those  religious  and 
political  parties  to  which  he  himself  was  op- 
posed. If  a  writer  is  just  towards  those  against 
whom  he  has  a  prejudice,  he  may  for  the  most 

fart  be  safely  trusted  in  other  cases.  He  cited 
^rescott  as  a  noble  example  of  a  historian  who 
everywhere  manifests  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
an  unswerving  devotion  to  truth. 

The  lecturer  observed  that  every  advance  in 
society  brought  with  it  some  modification  or 
extension  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of  such 
society  3  the  duties  of  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
government  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  citizens  of  a  republic ;  nor  are  th^  duties 
of  men  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  a  highly  civilized  nation. 
In  like  manner,  the  universal  diffusion  of  lite- 
rature among  all  classes  in  our  country,  imposes 
new  duties  upon  us  all/  The  Spanish  proverb 
says,  *'*  Tell  me  who  your  company  is^  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  you  are.''  So  one  may  say 
with  equal  if  not  greater  truth  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  reading, ''  Tell  me  what  your  favorite 
books  are,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.'' 
As  a  reading  people,  books  not  only  become 
our  companions,  but  preciselv  those  companions 
that  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  form- 
ation of  our  character.  Hence  it  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  society,  to 
select  our  books  wisely  and  judge  of  them  cor- 
rectly. But  it  is  impossible  to  judge  rightly 
if  we  read  hastily  and  superficially.  Hence  as 
a  general  rule  we  should  read  no  more  than  we 
can  understand  and  diye$t.  'Rj  superficial 
reading  our  thinking  powers  do  not  merely  re- 
main uncultivated — they  are  actually  fmpaired. 
Beading  extensively  and  superficially  tends  also 
to  confuse  and  impair  the  memory. 

If  we  form  a  habit  of  reading  thoroughly^  of 
weighing  what  we  read,  and  of  forming,  as  far 
as  may  be,  a  correct  judgment  of  the  thoughts 
presented  to  our  minds,  we  not  only  benefit 
ourselves  and  society  at  large  so  far  as  our  infiu- 
ence  extends,  but  we  render  a  real  service  to 
authors,  perhaps  the  most  infiuential  and  im- 
portant class  that  we  have  among  us.  If  we 
accept  and  applaud  every  work  that  is  written 
in  a  graceful  and  animated  style,  without  much 
regard  to  the  truth  or  error  contained  in  it,  we 
are  offering  the  strongest  temptation  to  authors 
to  seek  popularity  rather  than  truth ;  and  pro- 
vided their  manner  is  attractive,  they  will  be 
spt  to  regard  the  matter  of  their  works  as  of 
comparatively  Utile    account.     The   leciarer 


cited  several  instances  of  works  of  the  merest 
pretension,  that  had  yet  received  the  commend- 
ation of  persons  of  no  little  intelligence,  who, 
skimming  over  them  rapidly,  and  finding  them 
written  in  an  agreeable  style,  supported  by  in- 
genious reasoning  and  a  great  parade  of  learned 
authorities,  imagined  that  inasmuch  as  what  they 
saw  and  understood  (in  part)  seemed  fair  and 
plausible,  what  tbey  did  not  understand  at  all 
was  as  much  superior  to  the  other  as  it  was 
more  profound.  Now  if  the  reader  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  in  such  works,  he  would  in  many 
oases  find  that  they  do  not  at  all  support  the 
positions  taken  ; — and  perhaps  they  were  not 
intended  to  do  so,  but  simply  to  give  the  reader 
a  profound  impression  of  the  author's  erudition, 
in  the  hope  that  most  persons  would  prefer  to 
accept  the  positions  without  much  examination, 
rather  than  incur  the  labor  of  searching  be- 
neath so  deep  a  stratum  of  '*  learned  lumber." 

for  ydeiidiP  IntoUifenoer. 
"WHBir  I  8KK  THEK  I  SHALL  BE  SATISVIED." 

When  in  each  budding  flower, 

And  each  green,  wariDg  tree, 
And  each  aoft,  flattering,  aammer  shower, 

Hy  spirit  eyes  see  thee ; 
When  ail  broad  nature's  field 

Of  joj  tells  me  thy  care, 
Ify  soqI,  in  thrilling  eztacy, 

Shall  bless  thee  everywhere. 

When  not  alone  in  these, 

fint  in  thy  sterner  form, 
"  Oar  Father ''  on  the  maddening  sea, 

»  Oar  Father  "  in  the  storm  ; 
When  all  our  joys  are  wrecked, 
^Our  lores  and  hopes  laid  low,— 
Life  swept  of  all  the  beantlfhl, 

Can  we  our  Father  know  ? 

Then,  in  that  ftarfnl  hoar,  ^ 

To  see  thee,  is  to  ride 
Serene  the  tossing  waves  of  life, 

Our  rudder  at  our  side. 
To  see  thee  then,  a  present  God, 

Is  to  be  satUfied. 

8.  A.  NiOBou. 


THE  LOSS  or  TUB  STEAMSaiP  <<  LONDON." 

(BT  OHI  or  THB   SURVIVORS  ) 

(Oontinoed  from  p«f«  92S.) 

When  I  pot  on  dock  this  last  time,  I  found 
the  ship  being  put  round  to  bring  the  boats  on 
the  lee  side,  so  that  they  oould  be  lowered.  The 
sun  would  show  out  occasionally — very  heavj 
and  troubled  sea  yet — people  still  walking  about, 
calmly  watching  the  scene.  The  captain  was 
walking  np  and  down  the  poop  with  a  long 
mackintosh  coat  on,  and  a.  cap  of  same  material 
tied  close  down  under  his  chin.  Poor  man !  I 
pitied  him.  It  was  a  trying  moment  to  each  of 
us,  but  how  mucli  more  must  it  be  to  a  captain 
at  a  time  like  that,  when  every  one  looks  up  to 
him  as  their  head ;  when  ladies  come  up  to  him 
and  ask  if  there  is  any  hope,  and  he  has  to  say 
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No;  when  one  or  more  ask  him  if  be  would 
advise  tbem  to  go  in  the  boat,  he  has  to  tell 
them,  "I  think  there  is  no  hope  for  yon," 
which  amonnts  to  sajing,  '*  No^  you  had  better 
remain  here,  and  be  drowned  at  once/'     I  felt 
very  much  for  him  situated  at  that  moment ;  I 
felt  at  peace  with  every  one,  even  the  owners. 
The  ship  at  this  time  was  nearly  on  a  level  keel, 
and  very  low  at  the  stern,  and  roiling  much  like  a 
log — not  those  sudden  tosses  and  jerks.     There 
WHS  no  one  at  the  belm,  it  (the  wheel)  was  lashed 
with  a  rope.     I  looked  around  to  see  what  pros- 
pect there  was  of  being  saved,  and  saw  that  the 
amall  wooden  boat  near  the  forecastle  had  been 
got  out  to  the  ship's  side  to  be  lowered,  the 
bows  were  just  over  the  railing.     At  this  time, 
tor  at  any  time  after  did  I  see  any  men  near  it 
for  the  purpose  of  launching  it.     The  port  iron 
pinnace  was  still  hanging  in  its  place;  no  order 
was   given  that  1  heard,  nor  any  preparation 
made  for  lowering  it.     I  saw  a  young  man  in  it 
trying  to  do  something,  hut  he  knew  nothing  of 
a  boat.     There  was  only  one  boat  being  got 
ready — the  same  one  I  have  mentioned  before 
— that  for  the  captain  and  ladies, — the  port 
cutter,  a  fine  wooden  boat,  and  still  hanging  in 
the  davits,  with  several  men  in  it.     I  stood  by 
for  a  time  watching  the  proceedings,  when  it 
gradually  dawned  on  my  mind  that  the  eailors 
bad  this  boat. in  their  own  possessioni  entirely 
under  their  own  oontrol.    I  never  saw  any  of 
the  officers  giving  any  orders  or  direotions ;  and 
as  for  the  ladies,  I  saw  no  preparation  towards 
getting  any  on  board.     The  facts  of  the  case 
were,  as  I  afterwards  learned — that  after  the 
first  boat    swamping  in  the    morning,   there 
seemed  not  much  chance  of  any  getting  lowered 
and  cleared  from  the  ship  with  safety ;  which 
would  account  for  the  captain's  not  having  his 
first  order  in  the  morning  carried  out,— -of  get- 
ting the  boats  ready ;  for  if  he  saw  reason  to  get 
the  boats  ready  then,  surely  he  must  have  seen 
more  now.     But  a  few  of  the  sailors  were  evi- 
dently men  who  knew  what  could  be  done  with 
a  boat  at  sea,  and  agreed  among  themselves  to 
fit  out  this  boat,  ana  have  a  trial  for  their  lives. 
They  got  her  ready  with  oars,  compasses,  bucket, 
bailer,  life-buoys,  biscuits,  &c.     The  captain 
may  have  directed,  but  I  never  understood  so ; 
and,  for  the  half  hour  or  more  that  I  was  on 
deck  at  the  last,  I  did  not  see  him  interfere, 
and  I  was  near  the  boat  all  the  time.     So  when 
I  saw  how  matters  stood  with  regard  to  this 
boat,  I  then  and  there  determined  to  get  in  her 
if  possible.     Once  that  boat  is  in  the  water 
(thought  I),  I  will  jump  in,  and  I  don't  think 
tbey  will  put  me  out.     Presently  I  saw  a  sailor 
step  over,  and  get  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which 
Was  still  hangine  in  the  davits ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  helped  prepare  her,  and  one  I 
knew  by  sight — the  only  one  on  board.    Our 
acquaintance  was  very  flight,  and  made  by 


I  chance.     "When  on  my  way  from  Fenchurch 
Street  to  Tilbury,  he  got  in  at  Stepney,  and  sat 
on  the  same  seat  with  me,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance we  spoke  once  or  twice  on  board.    I 
then  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  free  sailor-like  way.     Though  not  a 
seafaring  man  myself,  I  had  been  thrown  during 
my  life  very  much  amongst  sailors,  and  fancied 
I  understood  them  pretty  well,  and  knew  their 
dislike  to  ceremony  or  to  a  line  of  distinction 
being  drawn   between   them  and  the  rest  of 
society ;  so  I  asked  him  in  an  off- handed  man- 
ner, wishing  to  establish  a  fellow  feeling.     It 
had  the  desired  effect.     He  said,  <*Yes,  but 
take  your  chance  when  she  is  in  the  water,'' 
which  was  all  I  wanted ;  for  if  I  had   been 
allowed  to  have  got  in  before,  I  think  I  would 
not,  as  I  was  afraid  she  might  upset  id  the 
lowering^  as  the  first  did.  I  soon  found  that  my 
plan  for  gaining  a  favor  at  that  time  was  de- 
cidedly^ the  best,  as  I  heard  men  beseeching  of 
them  to  let  them  go,  alRO  offering  large  amounts 
of  money;  the  answer  was,  "We  don't  want 
your   money."     When    my 'friend    the  sailor 
gave  me  permission  to  go,  I  thought  of  the 
ladies;  and  asked  myself  the  question,  ''Am  I 
robbing  them  of  any  chance  they  might  have  V* 
and  said  to  my  friend  in  the  boat,  *<  Well,  I  do 
not  like  going  and  leaving  those  behind,"  point- 
ing to  some  that  were  standing  near  the  mizzeu- 
mast.  Not  that  I  thought  many  could  be  saved ; 
but  should  like  to  have  a  few  in  the  baat,  in  case 
we  were  saved,  to  show  we  were  not  selfish.  He 
said,  <- 1  am  as  sorry  as  you,  but  it  can*t  be 
helped;  try  and  save  yourself :"  which  nerved 
me,  and  also  showed  to  me  the  impossibility  of 
saving  any,  unless  they  jumped  alter  the  boat 
was  lowered.     Anybody  would  say,  "  Why  not 
lower  them  in  the  boat  y"  but  that  was  where 
the  danger  was,  in  case  she  upset,  as  a  great 
many  expected  she  would.     If  this  sailor  had 
said  to  me,  "  Yes,  get  one  or  two,  and  put  them 
in  the  boat,"  I  would  not  have  done  it ;  for  I 
could  not  have  advised  females  to  go  where  I 
was  afraid  to  go  myself.  Many  at  this  time  were 
standing  near;  some  passengers  and  some  of  the 
foreign  sailors  were  trying  to  get  into  the  boat, 
but  wore  prevented  by  one  of  the  sailors  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  she  was  not  overloaded,  for 
if  so  they  could  not  lower  her  with  any  safety. 
The  assistant  surgeon  was  pleading  very  hard 
for  himself  and  a  young  lady,  and  I  beard  one 
say  to  him,  '*  Keep  your  money,  and  as  for  a 
doctor  we  don't  want  one."     Py  the  remark  I 
judged  he  had  been  offering  money,  and  I  heard 
him  say,  '*  You  must  take  me,  you  will  want  a 
doctor.       This  samo  young  lady  I  saw  sonn 
after  talking  with  one  of  the  sailors ;  I  heard 
after  that  she  offered  him  500/.  if  he  would  save 
her.     I  do  not  know  her  name.     She  was  about 
middle  height,  and  I  think  fair  complexion  and 
very  pretty.    He  was  very  anxioiu  to  save  h  e 
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kil  I  suppose  h»  ^oagfatssothsrs  tKsi  It  would 
-not  bo  adyiaable  for  her  then  to  get  in  ths  boat. 
Thsre  was  another  jomig  lady,  also  very  pretty. 
8he  came  to  the  sule,  and  said  to  this  sailor- 
friend  of  mine — "  Yonng  man,  will  you  save 
me  7"  He  said,  <<  Yes,  you  jnmp  as  soon  as 
yon  see  the  boat  in  the  water  all  right }"  and 
when  the  boat  was  in  the  water  he  held  up  his 
arms  (she  was  then  holding  on  by  the  miszen- 
rigging),  and  told  her  to  jump,  but  she  would 
not.  Often  during  the  night  after  I  heard  him 
regretting  that  she  did  not  jump.  In  the 
troubled  state  of  the  sea  at  that  time,  it  was  a 
very  dangerous  jump :  if  yon  fell  into  the  water, 
then  good  by ;  no  one  would  pall  you  in.  I 
foresaw  this  diffieulty,  and  provided  against  any 
such  oontingenoy,  by  asking  my  friend  in  court 
if  he  would  null  me  in  in  case  I  should  fall  into 
the  water,  wnioh  he  promised  to  do ;  luckily  I 
did  not  have  occasion  to  test  his  honest  inten- 
tions, which  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted. 

By  diis  time,  say  five  or  ten  minutefi^  before 
the  boat  was  lowered,  and  about  half-past  one  or 
nearly  two  o'clock  of  Thursday,  the  11th,  the 
ship  was  settling  gradually  by  the  stern.  Any 
one  who  was  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  could  not 
but  help  seeing  there  was  a  great  change  within 
a  qaarter  of  an  hour.  People  were  still  walking 
about — the  number  on  deck  increasing.  I  saw 
the  captain  amongst  them,  apparently  giving  no 
directions ;  now  and  then  a  lady  would  speak  to 
him.  A  good  many  were  standing  in  a  group 
near  the  companion-way,  scarcely  a  word  being 
said.  I  saw  some  of  those  I  knew,  but  did  not 
even  exchange  a  word  with  any  one,  excepting 
Munroe,  when  once  he  came  near  me.  I  said  to 
him,  *'  I  intend  to  have  a  trial  for  this  boat,'' 
not  with  the  purpose  of  wishing  to  influence 
him,  as  I  could  not  advise  anybody  at  that  time, 
but  I  wished  to  get  his  opinion  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  boat  living  in  such  a  sea.  All  he 
said,  '*  Are  you  V  and  walked  away.  I  began 
to  fear  that  the  ship  would  go  from  under  as 
before  the  boat  was  lowered,  so  said  to  my  ac- 
quaintance in  the  boat,  *^  Unless  you  lower 
soon^  you  will  be  too  late."  He  said,  <*  We 
oan't  lower  till  King  oomes.''  He  was  one  of 
their  party,  who  had  gone  below  to  see  if  any 
water  could  begot  to  take  with  them ;  presently 
he  came  up,  and  they  told  him  to  come  in,  and 
they  would  lower.  He  then  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance to  where  Captain  Martin  was,  to  ask  him 
If  he  would  go  with  them.  He  decllned|  saying 
(which  I  did  not  hear,  being  too  far  away), 
'*  God  speed  yon  safe  to  land."  Then  King 
asked  him  for  the  course  and  distance  to  land ; 
he  said,  ^'  E.N.E.,  ninety  miles  to  Brest.''  King 
most  have  misunderstood  him,  as  we  were  then 
folly  190  miles  off.  King  returned  and  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  immediately  they  lowered, 
being  about  a  dozen  in  her.  I  got  on  to  the 
ndlj  holding  on  to  the  mizaen-riging;  as  soon 


as  I  saw  that  she  was  safe  in  the  water,  I  stepped 
down  on  to  the  misaen-chains,  then  watched  my 
opportunity  when  the  boat  rose  on  the  sea,  and 
made  a  cautious  leap  right  into  her  stern.  I  did 
not  have  far  to  jump,  about  four  or  five  feet,  by 
waiting  until  a  sea  lifted  the  boat  Immediately 
that  I  was  in,  I  saw  the  boat  was  drawing  under 
the  channels  of  the  ship,  and  was  in  imminent 
peril.    I  at  once  got  out  an  oar,  as  did  two  others, 
and  we  pressed  the  boat  off.     When  the  sailors 
saw  that  the  boat  was  safe,  and  thero  was  a 
chance. of  getting  away,  then  they  were  anxious 
to  have  a  few  women.     Mr.  Munroe  was  at  the 
side  intending  to  leap,  when  they  sung  out  to 
bring  a  lady  ;  he  turned  round  and  run  his  eyes 
around  the  few  to  find,  naturally  enough,  one  he 
knew ;  not  seeing  one,  he  made,  a  few  steps  to 
the  middle  of  the  deck  and  asked  the  nearest,  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  if  she  would 
go.     She  said,  "  Yes."    They  went  to  the  side 
to  jump;  but  when  she  saw  the  fearful  sight 
below,  the  little  boat  being  tossed  about,  with  a 
prospect  of  being  smashed  at  every  heave  of  the 
sea  against  the  iron  wall  of  the  ship,  she  said, 
"  I  can't  do  that."     There  was  no  time  for  de- 
lay or  consideration ;  as  she  would   not  leap, 
Munroe,  seeing  the  boat  shoving  off,  leaped  in 
himself.     All  this  took  place  in  about  a  minute 
or  two^-that  is,  the  lowering  and  getting  away. 
After  the  boat  was  shoved  off  the  first  time,  she 
drew  in  again.     There  appeared  to  be  a  suction 
at  the  stern  and  I  saw  when  she  drew  in  this 
lime    that     she    was    drawing    right    under 
the   stem — which   would    have    been  sudden 
death  to  us.    The  oars  were  again  brought  to 
bear  against  the  side  of  the  ship ;  we  were  then, 
I  think,  more  in  dread  of  being  lost  by  getting 
under  the  ship's  side  than  in  fear  of  too  many 
jumping.     At  that  time  there  was  no  attempt 
made  by  any  to  prevent  any  one  from  getting 
in — all  on  board  could  have  jumped.     There 
was  only  one  man  prevented  getting  in,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  foreign  sailors :  he  came 
down  by  the  falls  from  the  davits,  and  some  one 
pressed  them  on  one  side  so  that  if  he  dropped 
ho  would  go  into  the  water.     The  boat  was  ap-> 
parently  crowded  full,  and  I  heard  one  remark 
(which  was  very  true).     "  Why  don't  they  go 
and  get  out  the  other  boats  ?  why  all  look  to 
this  one,  as  if  there  was  no  other  on  board  7'^ 
It  still  is  an  unaccountable  thing  to  me  why 
Captain  Martin  did  not  see  and  have  those  boats 
got  ready,  properly  manned  and  officered,  and 
then  tell  some  of  the  ladies,  '*  There  is  your 
only  chance ;  accept  it,  if  you  choose."    The 
second  time  the  boat  was  shoved  off  her  bows 
were  got  round,  and  soon  we  were  pulling  away 
on  the  port  side,  and  running  before  the  wind. 
Just  then  a  heavy  sea  was  seen  to  break  over 
the  ship's  stern,  and  wash  the  people  about  the 
deck ;  but  just  before  we  saw  a  good  many,  both 
men  and  womeuj  standing  on  the  lee^de  of  thn 
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forwtrd  part  of  the  poop,  WBTiog  handkerehieft 
and  obeering.  The  sun  had  just  shone  out  at 
that  time,  which  made  the  soene  appear  worse 
to  ne.  I  thought  dark  and  gloom  more  suita- 
ble for  aaoh  a  sad  moment,  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  feelings  of  those  on  board.  Not  that 
I  rejoiced  over  my  position,  or  oonsidered  myself 
muoh  better  off,  for  we  did  not  know  the  moment 
we  would  be  swallowed  up. 

(To  be  otnttaiiiad.) 

ITEMS. 

The  brilliant  prismatic  colors  of  the  pearl  are  at- 
tributed to  the  decomposition  and  reflection  of  the 
light  by  the  nnmeroot  miniite  groores  on  its  surface. 

The  change  in  the  fashions  is  said  to  be  the  caose 
of  the  preFailing  distress  among  the  wearers  of 
Lyons ;  the  Empress  of  the  French  is  using  her  utmost 
efforts  to  bring  into  fusbioa  the  silks  which  are 
manufactured  in  that  city. 

The  celebrated  Japanese  traveller,  Dr.  Ton  Siebold 
died  at  Munich,  on  the  18th  inst.,  of  typhnSi  at  the 
age  of  71.  He  has  left  a  rich  ooUection  of  manu- 
scripts. 

Tbs  Frbidmbv. — Secretary  Stanton,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  passed  last  session,  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  award  compensation  to  loyal  sla?e  owners 
of  Maryland  whose  slayes  were  drafted  into  the  army. 

The  case  of  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  accused  of  felony 
in  abetting  the  escape  of  a  slave  woman,  under  his 
Qeueral  Order  No.  30,  which  was  dismissed  ia  the 
circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County  because,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Constitutional  Amendment  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  alleged  slave  become  a  free  woman, 
has*  been  remanded  by  the  Kentucky  Conrt  of  Ap- 
peals for  further  proceiediogs.  The  logic  of  the  bench 
that  makes  this  decision  is  of  a  sort  that  reflects  little 
credit  on  th^  State.  **  No  jarist  or  enlightened  man," 
says  the  court,  '<  could  doubt  that,  in  a  prosecution 
for  horse  stealing,  the  death  of  the  stolen  horse  after 
the  theft  could  not  prevent  a  judgment  of  conviction 
according  to  the  then  existing  law.  And  the  paral- 
lelism between  that  case  and  this  is  complete  in 
principle  and  reason." 

General  R.  K.  Scott,  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Freedmeo^s  Bureau  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
says,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  and 
the  operations  of  the  bureau  in  that  State  daring  the 
10th  month,  in  the  district  of  Anderson,  including 
Abberville,  Bdgefi«>ld,  Barnwell  and  Anderson  dis- 
tricts, the  freedmen  are  generally  treated  with  kind- 
ness ;  labor  is  plentiful,  and  no  destitution  is  known 
to  extst.  No  schools  are  now  open,  and  though  they 
might  b^  in  operation  without  interference  of  any 
kind,  lack  of  funds  compel  them  to  remain  closed. 
One  school,  now  in  operation  in  Aiken,  S.  C,  is  at- 
tended by  123  pupils.  The  former  teacher  of  the 
school  was  driven  away  by  an  armed  mob,  who 
threatened  to  take  bis  life  unless  be  left  that  place. 
None  of  the  parties  coneeraed  in  th^  outrage  have 
yet  been  detected,  though  suspicion  rests  on  several 
of  the  80  called  high-toned  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
vicinity.  The  feeling  existing  between  the  whites 
and  freedmen  amonc  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable people  Is  kindly  in  its  character,  and  only 
from  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  class  of  whites  do 
the  colored  people  receive  iDJostice  and  ill-treat- 
ment. 

Some  destitution  is  reported  in  CoUoton  district  in 
consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  and 
unless  aid  is  extended  to  the  indigent  persons,  both 
White  and  black,  much  syff<;riog  will  eosae. 
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r  lished  by  T.  £.  Chapman,  Na  d  S^  Fifth  8L  Sent  by  mail  10c 

IN  the  First  month.  1807,  wlU  be  published  No.  1  of  •'THIS 
FltlENUS*  EXAUlNEk,"  a  h«lf^y«arly  Tolame.  treating  oa 
Beligtoos,  aTll  and  Social  qoastions,  from  the  etaodpolDt  of  tho 
Society  of  Friends.    Oondneted  by  the  PobUsbing  Cummittee  of 
the  **  Old  Banber  Essays.    Price  2  s.  each  Tolame,  eontaining  100 
to  160  pp.  in  stiff  ouvers.    Gommnnlcatioiv  and  litaravy  etmtrl- 
butioDS  to  be  addressed  to  the  honorary  Editor.  W.  &  Westlak«» 
8oQthampt<m ;  and  all  orders  for  adTsrtisisments,  Ae.,  to  be  odr 
dieasiad  to  the  PobUshor,  A.  U.  Bennett,  6  Jtfahop^gato  WithCMis, 
London.  1282Uwn«. 

TO  FBIHNDS  —The  Subscriber,  about  to  relinqolah  the  Farm- 
ing bttslneis,  will  sell  at  Public  Sale,  on  Seeond-day,  10th  of 
12th  mo.,  iSOis,  on  the  premisee,  a  taloasu  Uttle  FaMI  of  42 
aervs,  in  a  high  sUte  of  oultivittion,  with  good  impratmrnta, 
altnated  in  Warminster  Township,  Badu  Co..  Pa^  half  mile  from 
Warminster  Meetingof  Friends,  three  miles  from  Horah  an  Meet* 
ing-house  and  16  from  Philadelphia.  A  rare  chance  for  a  deiira- 
bls  home,  on  easy  terms.    Sale  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Apply  to  Kmmor  Comly,  144  N.  7thst.,  Phila.  or  to  the  ovnsr 
on  the  premises,  Cha»li8  Stokbs, 

m  2T.  AWKZ.0 Near  Johnaraio. 

WANTED,  to  conpleto  a  set  of  the  Friend^  Intolligooav,  Nee. 
1,  2,  a;  4, 6,  d»  7, 10, 17, 18,  21, 24.  tt,  27,  28  of  Vol.  I.  or 
tiie  entire  bonnd  volume  will  be  purchased.  Also  Nos.  87  and  80 
Vol.  IV.  A  libeTal  compensation  wiU  be  fltvon.  Apply  at  oOsa 
of  Friends'  IntelUgenoer.  lUT  tt 

APPLK  FAKERS,  Preaerring  Kettles,  Bread  Slioen,  dotfaeS 
Sprinklers,  (for  Ironing,)  Pntent  Flatrlron  lloklera,  Knile  aad 
Selswr  SbarpenefS,  Expansion  lirace  Bitta^  Clutefa  Bnoe  ,  (reqoisa 
neither  fitting  or  notching  or  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Taimas  A  Skaw, 

929.  No.  886  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  bclov  NJoth. 

CIHESTERFLBU)  BOAKDINO  SCHOOL  FOR  B0T8,  sttuafesd  m 
;    the  Crorawlcks  Boad,  three  miles  from  Bordeotowu,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  InstttnUon  will  oommaBsaos 
the  10th  of  11  lb  rao.,  1866,  and  conanue  twenty  weeks.  Tenaa,  886. 
For  farther  piirtlouUu>s  address  HsirsT  W.  Kimvat, 

4766 626t3867  pmoaa pain.  Crosswfeki  P.On  Burlington  Oa.,  K.  J. 

8AUUEL  TOWNSEND  A  80.X,  Praduee  Cjmmissl4U  Merehaota, 
Ntf»  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  revpeetfiiUy  soUdt  eoosifu- 
ments  of  Grain,  Flour,  tweeds.  Butter,  E^gs,  Beans.  Poohiy.  ^c 
Constanriy  in  store  and  for  sale.  Clover,  timothy.  Orchnid  Oraai^ 
anil  other  Flekl  Serds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  FertUlaeia. 
Dried  rmltw  bought  and  eold.  721  tfaAs. 

WM.  IIBAOOCK,  6onenil  Famishing  Undertakar,  No.  18  Nortt 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  ready-UMdnCoBM, 
and  eyery  requisite  for  Funerals  fhminbed. 

Being  eutrusisd  with  the  oversight  of  "  WtUt  BDl*'  BuHsl 
Ground,— Funerals,  aud  all  other  busisttsa  oOuuactad  with  the 
ground,  irUl  be  pmBpt!yatteade4t0.  8408ttOil 
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THl  8TUDT  OW    LANGUAOB    A8  A  MKANS    01* 

MKNTAL  OULTUBB. 

^  ^i^  Lecture  dtUvared  be/ore  Frimdi'  Social  Ly^nm^ 
».;..       Philadelphia^  by  Edwaed  H.  tf  aoilIi. 

It  htf,  of  latSi  become  fasfaioDable  in  oertaio 
quarters  to  decry  the  study  of  UDguage,  more 
especially  tbat  of  the  ancieot  laogoages,  as  a 
meaae  of  meatal  coltore^  and  the  advooatee  of 
thiB  study  are  under  the  neoesBityi  either  of 
standing  by  and  seeing  their  favorite  theories 
demolished  with  unsparing  hand,  or  of  entering 
the  arena  of  discussion,  and  maintaining  their 
▼iews  by  convincing  arguments,  which  alone 
oan  influence  the  decision  of  the  intelligent 
public  of  the  present  day.  It  is  no  longer  suf- 
ficient for  tbe  advocates  of  classical  learning  to 
preserve  a  dignified  reticence  with  reference  to 
the  theories  which  they  cherish,  superciliously 
assuming  that  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  con^ 
tine^  those  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  classical  culture  of  the  truth  of  Ibeir 
views,  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  teaeh  the 
nature  of  color  to  the  blind ;  and  still  less  will 
the  plea  of  antiquity,  of  long  established  usage, 
avail  them  in  these  days  when  chan^  and  im- 
provement are  so  genenlly  r^rded  aa  coAvert- 
ible  terms. 

I  do  not  propoecy  in  this  discussion^  to  decry 
tbe  study  of  the  external  world ;  nor  to  attempt 
to  hold  np,  in  invidious  contrast^  any  one  es- 
otusive  oouree  of  atndy  aa  opposed  to  ano||ief ; 
my  design  being  rather  to  present  the  elaima  of 
IheiM  atiidies  to  wliioh  my  nHentiep  has  beeu 


more  especially  directed,  and  which  the  praoti- 
cal  spirit  of  the  age  is  too  mnoh  inclined  to  aa- 
sign  to  an  iuferior  place,  if  not  wholly  to  ignore'; 
leaviBg  it  for  others  who  are  better  fitted  for 
the  task,'  to  present  the  especial  claims  of  theirs. 
It  is  an  important  truth  which  cannot  be  tec 
distinctly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  ediMa* 
tors,  that  it  is  a  fatal  defect  in  any  system  of 
education  to  foster  a  partial,  one-sided,  ooune 
of  training,  at  the  expense  of  other  equally  in* 
portant  aod  equally  efficient  means  of  diset-* 
pline.    Proper  food  and  proper  exereise  must 
be  provided  for  all  the  varied  powers  and  needa 
of  the  human  mind.    Of  what  avail  would  it  be 
to  store  the  Bsund  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  science,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  se 
trained  as  to  bring  forth  promptly,  when  occamoa 
demands  it,  fiom  its  rich  store  of  treasuves, 
things  new  and  old }  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
what  end  would  you  train  the  mind  to  the  ut. 
most  facility,  precision,  and  even  deganee  of 
expreiasion,  and  leave  it  totally  destitute  of  any 
valuable  thought  to  utter  t    It  is  clear  that,  im 
the  Ungaage  of  Marcel,  ''  Literature  and  eei* 
ence  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  mnatgo  hand  in  hand."  Whoever  atlempla 
to  divorce  them,  or,  in  the  fulness  of  his  aMt  in 
the  advocacy  of  hia  favorite  studies,  to  act  thu 
one  against  the  other,  as  though  either  ooyld, 
iby  ally  possibility,  be  made  to  supply,  the 
oiher's  place  in  a  weU>ordered  system  oi>  te*. 
structiony    but    proves    himself   a    vlsioaify 
rsedjE  to  aaerifice  to.bis  pel  theope^i 
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the  only  means  by  whioh  the  broadest  and 
most  generous  culture  can  be  obtained.  This 
whole  oontroyersy  is  but  the  re-enacting  in 
another  form  of  the  ancient  fable,  concerning 
the  stomach  and  members  of  the  human  body. 
Much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy  upon 
,  this,  as  upon  other  subjects,  might  be  avoided 
if  we  would  always  remember  that  there  are 
many  truths  whicb,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  we  have  been  placed,  and 
m  consequence  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  our 
minds,  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  circum- 
scribed vision.  Animated  then  by  this  spirit, 
aiming  to  present,  with  their  full  weight,  truths 
which  seem  to  me  of  vital  importance,  rather 
than  to  deny  the  existence  of  other  equally  im- 
portant truths,  let  me.  direct  your  attention, 
during  the  brief  time  allotted  me,  to  some  con- 
siderations which  cause  me  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  language  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline. 

By  the  study  of  languagOi  of  course  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  or  so-called 
dead  languages  merely,  but  to  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  works  of  the  masters  of  thought 
and  speech  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  preceding 
ages.  "  For,"  says  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
*'  to  know  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  great  intellect- 
ual luxury ;  but  to  know  one's  own  tongue  is 
an  intellectual  necessity."  The  Argument  is 
frequently  adduced,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  rea8on,"-»if  language  is  the  ezpressio  nof 
thought,  the  means  by  which  knowledge  is  com- 
municated, why  devote  so  many  valuable  years 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end)  and  sacrifice  to  this  acquisition  of 
the  means  the  very  end  at  which  we  aim  ? 
Nov,  this  objection  is  based  upon  the  false 
supposition,  which  all  educators  should  labor 
moat  assiduously  to  remove,  that  educatitm 
and  information  are  synonymous  terms.  It  is 
this  belief  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  false 
systems  of  instruction,  and  given  a  coloring  of 
truth  to  the  serious  charge,  that  our  institutions 
of  learning  are  so  generally  ingeniously  con- 
trived devices  for  the  "murder  of  the  inno- 
cents." Says  Marcel,  <<  The  teacher's  ser- 
vices are  estimated  not  by  the  quickened 
apprehension,  the  established  habic  of  at- 
tentioii,  the  well-regulated  mind,  and  the  re- 
fined taste  of  his  pupil,  but  by  the  actual 
amomit  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  has  been 
waded  through  in  the  academic  course."  Un- 
der the  false  impression  that  he  is  the  best  edu- 
ofttor  who  imparts,  in  a  given  time,  the  greatest 
amount  of  information,  who  succeeds  best  in  a 
limited  term  of  years  in  filling  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  with  positive  knowledge,  what  wonder 
that  ambitious  teaohers  resort,  so  generally,  to 
tbe  dramming  system,  and  that  ambitious  pa- 
reult,  who  entertain  similar  views,  oountenaace 
the.poeeifey  and  that  aader  the  tpnible  stvaio 


pf  this  twofold  stimulus  at  home  and  at  school 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true  idea  of  edu- 
cation, many  of  the  most  promising  childrea 
are  sacrificed.  Now,  if  the  study  of  language 
be  so  conducted  that  it  is  nothing  better  nor 
higher  than  learning  a  barren  list  of  nam^  for 
the  same  object,  as  the  Icelandic  Scaldic  poet 
must  know  his  115  names  for  O^i'n,  and  1:20 
synonymous  words  for  island j  I  freely  admit 
that  the  study  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  high  place  to  which,  by  the  almost  uoani- 
mous  consent  of  the  educated  of  all  ages,  it  h«a 
been  assigned.  If  the  study  must,  of  neeessity, 
be  so  conducted  that  it  becomes  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  verbal  memory,  a  parrot  repetition  of  dry 
and  often  unmeaning  forms,  a  slavish  adhereoce 
to  <'  the  letter  which  killeth  "  to  the  entire  neg- 
lect of  <<  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive/'  the 
sooner  the  study  of  langaage  be  abandoned  for 
studies  in  which  a  living  interest  can  be  in- 
spired in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  better  it  would 
be  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil,  and 
for  the  cause  of  sound  learning  everywhere. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  in 
this  jregard  in  many  of  our  best  colleges,  where 
students  who  have  been  most  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  preparatory  studies  by  able  and 
experienced  men  in  their  various  departments 
are  brought  under  the  experimental  instruction 
of  newly  graduated  tutors,  whose  diplomas  are 
scarcely  dry,  surely  no  such  necessity  really 
exists  for  thus  divorcing  form  and  substance. 

I  assume,  in  this  discussion,  that  the  proper 
study  of  language,  afber  obtaining  so  much 
familiarity  with  our  own  as  a  child  of  ordinary 
intelligence  acquires  before  the  age  of  ten, 
without  the  hindrance  (or  Ae/p,  if  that  term  be 
preferred,)  of  technical  English  Grammar,  al» 
ways  begins  with  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  There  are  many  substantial  reasons 
for  this  preference ;  reasons  which  have  always 
had  their  influence  with  educated  men  sinoe 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  which  increase  rather 
than  diminish  in  weight  with  every  passing 
generation.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  view  is 
directly  at  variance  with  opinions  entertained 
by  many  distinguished  writers  and  scholars  of 
the  present  day,  who  admit  that  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  was  all  important  at  a  period 
when  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  literature, 
science  and  philosophy,  all  history  and  biogra- 
phy, all  moral  and  religious  instruction,  was 
locKcd  up  in  those  ancient  tongues ;  but  daia 
that  DOW,  when  we  have  a  newly- created  litera- 
ture of  our  own,  when  all  that  is  valuable  in 
those  ancient  writings  is  easily  accessible 
through  the  medium  of  translations,  the  same 
necessity  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those 
languages  no  longer  exists.  This  belief  is 
based  upon  a  twofbld  assumption  :  first,  that  it 
is  possible  to  convey  an  aocurate  idea  of  the 
beMiies  of  aa  author's  style^  or  even  a  iakhfu 
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pioturo  of  his  thought^  Ihroagh  the  mediam  of 
traoBlatioiis ;  ftod  secondly,  that  the  style  and 
thought,  io  the  study  of  »  language,  are  the 
only  objects  worthy  of  regard.     Both  these  as- 
sumptions are  utterly  groundless.    Can    you 
catch  the  true  spirit  of  the  master  minds  of  an- 
tiquity— the  orators,  the  poets,  and  the  philoso- 
phers— through  the  poor  medium  of  the  most 
perfect  translation  ?     Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  language  of  Judge  Story: — ^*  Ay  I 
as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  dead  friend  by 
gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his  image, 
as  one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dream  twice  told, 
as  one  catches  the  roar  of  the  ocean  in  the  rip- 
ple of  a  rivulet,  as  one  sees  the  blaze  of  noon  in 
the  first  glimpse  of  twilight.''    Nor  can  we 
more  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  second  as- 
sumption,— that  the  author's  style  and  thoughts 
are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  regard.     It  is 
true  that  we  do  and  Mhould  study  the  models  of 
antiquity  for  the  unrivalled  specimens  of  poetry 
Snd  eloquence,  of  biography  and  history,  which 
tbey  present,  specimens  so  elaborately  wrought 
out  in  the  minutest  details,  and  of  so  exquisite 
a  finish,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years,  we  may  still  turn  to  them  as  models, 
since  then  unequalled,  or  certainly  unsufpassed ; 
and  the  subject-matter  of  those  ancient  writers, 
(embracing  topics  the  most  varied,  from  the 
humble  themes  of  gardening  and  rearing  bees, 
to  the  lofkiest  disquisitions  upon  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  scarcely  omitting  any  topic  of  hu- 
man interest,)  is,  even  now,  afker  the  astonish- 
ing progress  of  the  present  century,  well  worthy 
of  our  profound  study  and  reflection  ;  teaching 
US  that  much  that  we  are  prone  to  regard  as 
new  in  human  experience  is  as  old  as  Homer 
or  Plato ;  that  even  modem  inyentioos,  and  the 
far-reaching  deductions  of  modern  science,  have 
often  been  foreshadowed  by  the  intuitions  of  the 
masters  of  thought  and  speech,  for  more  than 
two  thouwnd  years.     And  yet  it  is  not  primor 
rily,  either  as  models  of  style,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  thoughts  which  they  have  recorded,  that 
we  study  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  but 
for  that  discipline  of  mind  which  they  afford,  a 
discipline  which,  owing  to  |he  peculiar  arrange- 
ment and  forms  of  the  words,  and  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language,  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  place  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
other  means  of  mental  culture  ever  yet  devised. 
I  have  said  that  the  reasons  for  studying 
Latin  and  Greek  are  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  in  weight  with  everr  passing  gene- 
ration.    Fifty  years  ago  the  study  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  was  yet  in  its  infkncy.     It  is 
less  than  sixty  years  since  the  work  of  the  G-er- 
man  poet  Sohlegel  appeared,  "  On  the  Learning 
and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians,'' — a  work  which, 
according  to  Max  Muller,  was  '*  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  language."    Now  any  study  of 
Comptratiye  Philology,  except  in  the  most 


superfioial  and  unsatisfactory  manner,  is  only 
possible  afUr  a  knowledge  of  Qreek  and  Latin, 
as  the  foundation  has  been  sorely  laid.  Lttin 
is  at  once  the  master-key  to  the  romance  lan- 
guages of  Southern  Europe,  being  the  source 
whence  the  languages  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  lUly,  WalUchia,  and  that  of  the  Ori- 
sons of  Switzerland,  are  directly  derived;  not 
less  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  words  in 
the  most  useful  of  these  languages,  the  French, 
presenting  evident  traces  of  their  Latin  origi- 
nals. In  our  own  language,  although  made  up 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  words  collected  from 
every  source — '*rudis  indigestaqne  moles,"—" 
but  few  literary  languages,  or  even  dialects, 
being  unrepresented  in  it,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  words  are  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin,  either 
directly,  or,  more  generally,  through  the  modi- 
fied Latin  of  the  French  or  other  romance  lan- 
guages. 

With  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  of  biography,  and  of 
classical  geography  should  always  be  combined, 
and  a  vital  interest  mar/  and  should  be  given  to 
the  whole,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modem  times.  A  page 
of  Demosthenes  or  Plato  may  be  made  an  exer- 
cise of  surpassing  interest,  if,  while  the  essen- 
tial drill  upon  grammatical  forms  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  is  not  neglected,  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  is  directed  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  words  were  uttered, 
the  characters  who  were  then  upon  the  stage  of 
action,  the  intended  and  the  actual  effect  of  the 
speaker's  words,  the  part  which  the  passa^^e 
under  consideration  subserves  in  the  general 
argument,  and  instances  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  if,  in 
short,  every  thing  be  done  to  enable  the  student 
to  see  re-enacted,  by  living,  breathing,  real 
men,  the  scenes  which  transpired  two  thousand 
years  ago.  That  all  thb  is  done,  or  even  very 
generally  attempted,  in  the  ckssroom,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  afiirm.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  pupil's  course  in  particular,  so  much  atten- 
tion must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  forms  of 
the  words  and  the  constraction  of  the  sentences 
that  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  on  the 
teacher's  part  that  any  time  can  be  obtained  to 
attend  to  any  of  these  things,  which,  at  this 
stage  of  the  course,  must  be  made  secondary, 
for  strict  attention  to  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
passage  before  him  is  as  important  to  the  stu- 
dent of  language,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stagcis 
of  his  course,  as  the  exercises  in  the  dissecting- 
room  are  to  the  student  of  anatomy ;  and  if  this 
early  training  be  neglected,  the  classical  writers 
are  never  read  with  pleasure  or  profit.  I  would 
not  then  be  understood  as  advocating  the  aban- 
doning of  the  necessarily  somewhat  dry  and 
tedious  work  of  literal  rendering,  but  that  from 
the  beginning  more  than  that*  should  be  m- 
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tempted,  and  especially  in  the  more  adyanoed 
stages  of  the  coarse,  wben,  if  the  earlier  labor 
has  been  faithfully  performed,  the  forms  and 
coDStnictions  are  comparatively  familiar.  What 
a  disgrace  to  the  great  schools  of  fiogland  that 
Staanton,  in  his  recent  work  upon  those  schools, 
can  truly  say,  <*  In  teaching  the  olassics  we  have 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  period  of  the  dry 
bones.  Who  is  to  breathe  on  these  dry  as-dust 
relics  with  creative  energy,  and  summon  from 
the  valley  of  death  forms  of  glory,  streogth  and 
beauty.  What  is  to  be  the  regenerated  agency 
if  our  educational  institutions  continue  apa- 
thetic.'' Now,  whatever  the  study  of  language 
may  be  capable  of  efif^tiog  when  properly  con- 
ducted, judgment  will  inevitably  be  passed 
upon  it  in  these  practical  days,  not  by  what  it 
majifi  but  by  what  it  actually  does  accomplish. 
It  therefore  beoomes  an  imperative  duty  for 
those  who  would  not  see  this  time-honored  study 
superseded  by  studies  of  a  (so-called)  practical 
nature,  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  nothiog 
has  ever  yet  been  devised,  as  a  means  of  intel- 
lectual training,  which  so  admirably  answers 
all  the  needs  of  the  mind,  and  so  fully  fits  it  for 
the  varied  duties  of  life,  to  see  to  it  that  this 
Study  is  so  directed  that  its  higher  capabilities 
are  proved  in  practice,  and  are  not  the  vain 
imaginings  of  aevotod  eothusiasts  or  fanciful 
theorists.  To  this  end  let  the  grammars  be  sim- 
plified and  greatly  abridged,  so  that  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  language  may  be  indelibly 
fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  and  he  may  not,  in 
the  language  of  Robespierre,  '*  lo»e  sight  of  the 
principles  amid  the  multitude  of  exceptiotisJ' 
Then,  too,  it  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  can- 
not be  too  strenuously  urged,  that  the  exercises 
be  so  cond acted  that  the  actors  in  the  scenes 
described  shall  be  something  more  than  mere 
shadowy  names.  A  human  interest  would  at 
once  cluster  around  what  would  otherwise  be 
dry  and  formal,  if,  bridging  the  great  gulf  of 
two  thousand  years,  summoning,  as  with  the 
enchanter's  wand,  the  scenes  and  actors  of  other 
days,  we  could  see  in  Csssar,  Cicero  and  Virgil, 
Xenophon,  Demosthenes  and  Homer,  men  of 
like  thoughts  and  feelings  with  ourselves. 

(To  be  oontiniMd.) 


A  certain  Scotchman  being  solicited  to  enter 
the  army  and  fight  for  his  country,  asked  the 
officer  who  desired  to  enlist  him  these  ques- 
tions :  *'  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  kill  a  man  that  he 
will  go  to  Heaven  J  Or  can  you  say  whether, 
if  I  am  killed  myAelf,  I  shall  likewise  go  there." 
Meeting  with  no  satisfactory  answer,  be  con- 
tinued:— ^*I  dare  not  send  a  fellow-creature 
unprepared  to  Eternity,  neither  ^U9  I  rush 
thither  unbidden."  This  man  was  a  true  hero ; 
he  would  rather  meet  the  dangers  of  life  and 
the  contumely  of  the  world  than  offend  his 
Divine  Master. 


■BLS0T1ON8    nOM    THB    IWBITINOS    OV    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 
(ContiniMd  from  pofo  688) 

To  S.  A. 

1818,  Second  Month  \U.-^1  have  been  ap- 
prehensive that  our  views  of  these  doctrines 
[of  Immediate  revelation,  and  the  true  and  sav- 
ing knowledge  of  Ood,  and  of  His  truth]  which 
are  closely  accordant  with  those  of  the  holj 
penmen  of  Scriptare,  are  but  little  known  amoog 
the  maoy  religious  denominations.  I  have  be- 
lieved, both  as  to  those  within  and  without  the 
pale  of  our  own  Society,  that  there  b  in  this 
day  (as  there  ever  has  been,)  more  need  of 
leading  people,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  foun- 
tain of  truth,  the  fouodation  stone,  than  of  lay- 
ing much  stress  upon  the  building,  the  beau- 
tiful harmonious  auperstructore  of  doctrines, 
which  arises  from  that  base,  and  can  stand  only 
upon  it.  This  corner-stone  we  well  know  is 
Christ,  not  merely  testified  of  without  us,  but 
also  manifested  within ;  and  as  we  closely  at- 
tend to,  and  obey  the  maoifestations  of  His 
Spirit  and  power  in  our  hearts,  we  come  truly 
and  saviogly  to  know  something  of  Him  and 
His  holy  religion,  according  to  our  present 
ability  and  growth ;  and  in  following  Him  in 
His  leadings  we  are  best  able  to  receive  those 
true  testimonies  of  Him  recorded  in  Scriptare, 
and  livingly  to  understand,  as  well  as  availingly 
to  believe,  what  is  there  said  of  His  appearance 
in  the  flesh,  with  all  that  He  said,  did,  and 
sufifered.  There  has  been,  and  still  continues 
to  be  a  great  deal  said  and  written,  respecting 
correct  and  scriptural  views,  of  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity;  but  I  believe  until 
men  oome  to  that,  which  can  alone  give  the 
true  discernment  of  these  spiritual  thioge,  they 
wiUj  they  mwt  continue  to  grope  as  in  the  dark, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power 
of  God  ;  and  it  is  feared,  resi»t  Him,  who  the 
apostle  said,  <'  hath  Bhined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  seems  to  me, 
that  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  we  should  earnestly  recommend 
people  to  believe  in  and  obey  His  light* in  their 
hearts ;  that  by  followiog  Him  in  this  manifest- 
ation,  they  may  have  the  light  of  life,  as  He 
Himself  has  graciously  promised.  No  pointing 
to  the  written  testimones  borne  to  the  existence 
of  this  light  within,  will  avail,  but  as  the  mind 
is  gathered  (in  some  measure,  however  small,) 
to  that  which  witnesses  those  testimonies  to  be 
true,  and  alone  enables  us  to  receive  them.  I 
cannot  think  that  that  Scripture,  '^  the  letter 
killeth,"  if  rightly  made  use  of,  could  hurt  any 
but  those  who  walk  not  closely  in  accord- 
ance with  that  Spirit  which  gave  it 
forth,  and  which  is  able  to  give  a  true  un- 
derstanding thereof.  No  man  can  availingly 
know  ox  follow  the  directions  laid  down  in 
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Soripttire,  bat  as  he  bows  to  the  appesranoe 
and  openings  of  that  Light,  wbieh  enlighteneth 
every  man  more  or  less  in  the  day  of  his  visit- 
ation.    It  seems  to  my  view,  that  the  greatest 
thing  wbieh  we  all  have  to  gaard  against  is, 
the  leaving  onr  heavenly  gnide;  and  this  may 
easily  be  done,  both  in  reading  Soriptnre,  and 
in  eveiy  other  religions  engagement ;  if  this  be 
the  case  with  us,  we  cannot  but  wrest  them, 
some  way  or  other,  to  onr  own  eondemnation 
or  even  destrncrion,  whatevQf  we  may  think  or 
imagine  3  it  may  be  by  thinking  to  have  li^e 
in  them,  as  the  Jews  did,  whom  Jesns  reproved. 
It  was  not  that  the  Jews  did  wrong  in  diligently 
searching  those  wcitings,  or  that  there  was  any 
harm  or  nozions  inflaenee  in  Seriptnre,-— it  was 
not  in  that  sense  that  the  letter  killed,  or  doth 
kill ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
they  cannot  give  faith,  and  that  all  their  .  au- 
thority, and  excellence,  and  efficacy  in  the  work 
of  salvation,  are  only  from  that  power  and  life 
whence  they  came.     Bat  it  was  by  reading  in 
the  light  of  their  own  reason,  which  is  indeed 
darkness; — heaping  np  a  dead  set  of  doctrines, 
in  their  own  wisdom,  which  is  foolishness;  pre- 
saming  to  pry  into  things  too  high  for  them, 
thin&;s  into  w||ich  the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  them 
not,  bat  their  own  specalations  and  imagina- 
tions; thas  they  made  the  commandments  of 
God  of  none  effect,  as  many  now  do,  by  their 
own  traditions,  and  expositions,  and  interpre- 
tations,  adding  to  and  diminishing  from   the 
true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Being  unstable 
and  very  unlearned  in  the  word,  which  spake 
forth   the   Scripture,  though  learned  ever  so 
much   in   the  words,  they  cannot  reach  the 
essence ;  but  must  stumble  as  Nicodemus  and 
other  learned  Jews  did,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  new   birth ;  though  they  coold  easily  tell 
by  the  letter  of  the  book,  where  Christ  was  to 
be  born.      It  is  such  in  this  day,  who  are  cru- 
cifying unto  themselves  the  Sou  of  Ood  afresh, 
notwithstanding  all  their  high  professions  about 
the  atonement,  etc.,  which  they  have  very  clearly 
in  the  notion  and  dead  apprehension,  but  out 
oi  the   life  of  these  things :— the  evil  spirits 
oould  testify  of  Christ,  and  say,  *<  I  know   thee 
who  thou  art,  the  holy  one  of  Ood ;''  and, 
'*  these  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God, 
which  shew  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation  f — 
for  even  these  had  a  knowledge  of  God,  and 
belief  in  Lim, — a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  con- 
fession of  him, — a  knowledge  also  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.^   The  enemy  also  himself  was  ready  at 
quoting  Scripture, — witness  the  temptation  of 
onr  Lord  ;  and  He  can  put  men  upon  studying 
the  Scriptures,  so  long  as  through  the  carnal 
mind  he  may  but  interpret,  and  apply  them  to 
tleir  states ;  for  by  all  this  he  has  the  poor 
soul  the  safer  in  his  net.     He  is  not  deterred 
from  prosecuting  his  evil  designs,  by  our  hold- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  ever  so  high  eetimatioa ; 


if  in  studying  them,  we  lean  on  our  own  under- 
standing, although  with  great  and  apparently 
laudible  leal :  though  we  apply  one  part  to  con- 
firm another — thongh  we  get  them  by  heart, 
— thongh  we  extract  all  the  doctrines  and  duties 
that  are  testified  of  therein, — though  we  are 
able  by  this  skill  to  give  an  expert  answer  to 
such  as  may  inquire  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
we  have  adopted,  and  the  faith  which  we  have 
formed  out  of  the  letter  of  the^ook, — though 
we  even  set  ourselves  to  do  all  that  is  command- 
ed ;*— yet  all  these  willings,  and  runnings,  and 
strivings,  do  not  overthrow  his  government  in 
the  heart :  nay,  his  snare  is  not  broken,  but 
made  more  subtle  and  intricate.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple, and  those  that  abide  in  the  simplicity  of 
the  truth,  that  are  kept  by  the  truth  out  of  his 
beguiling  snares ;  the  spirit  of  truth  is  their 
shield  and  sure  defence  on  the  right  hand  as 
on  the  left,  and  they  lean  not  unto  their  own 
understandings;  so  that  the  Scriptures  and 
every  other  outward  means  are  blessed  to  them, 
as  they  keep  to  the  anointing  which  they 
have  of  him ;  by  which,  whether  with  or  with* 
out  instrumental  aid,  they  know  all  things  re- 

2uisite  for  their  present  need ;  having  '^  an  un- 
erstanding  given  them  to  know  Him  that  is 
true." 

1818,  Third  Month  Sd.— I  helieye  if  young 
persons  were  more  fully  open,  and  implicitly 
given  up  to  acts  of  dedication  apparently  small, 
and  were  willing  to  go,  to  stay,  to  do,  or  to  for* 
bear  in  minor  matters,  as  seemed  best,  that  they 
would  thrive  more  vigorously  in  religious  stature 
and  strength.     One  thing  after  another  came 

fadually  before  the  view  of  my  mind ;  all  that 
had  to  do,  or  believed  was  required  at  mj 
hands,  came  not  upon  me  at  once :  for  there 
was  no  hard  task- maker  to  obey,  but  one  who 
knew  my  weakness,  and  my  inability  to  give 
np  even  to  the  least  matter  of  duty,  without  His 
special  aid.  As  I  was  concerned  to  keep  my 
eye  open,  to  see  whatever  He  might  shew  me 
was  to  be  given  up  to, — and  as  my  desire  from 
day  to  day  unto  Him,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  His  will  respecting  me, — first  one  thing| 
then  another,  at  seasons  opened  before  me  with 
sufficient  clearness :  sometimes  these  apprehend- 
ed duties  were  very  little  matters,  at  other  times 
they  were  of  fearfully  great  importance;  and 
often  were  they  of  a  nature  and  complexion 
which  the  worldly-wise  part  in  myself  and  in 
others  could  not  bear  or  understand.  Yet  after 
having  gone  through  and  been  favored  to  stand 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  these  things,  I 
have  often  seen  the  propriety  of  them ;  and  I 
have  felt  it  a  precious  thing  to  be  'Med  about 
and  instructed"  so  suitably,  so  aeasonably,  so 
safely. 

To  E.  B. 
lith  of  Fourth  Months  1818. 
DsAB  EowABD. — It  is  my  belief,  that,  m« 
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coordiDg  to  thy  own  ezpresaioDB,  'Ube  Master 
is  oome/'  and  comiDg,  (what  if  I  say,)  to  plead 
as  in  old  time,  with  the  modern  money-changers 
in  the  temple,  who  turn  the  holy  house  of  Him 
that  is  most  holy  into  '*  a  den  of  thieves ;" — 
to  upset  their  tables  and  scatter  their  silver 
and  their  gold;  the  <<  love"  of  which  is 
said  to  be  the  "  root  of  all  evil."  His  scourge  is, 
AS  it  were,  in  His  hand ;  aod  the  buyers  aod 
sellers  being  fast  out,  the  blind  aod  the  lame 
shall  yet  come  to  him  in  the  temple,  the  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations,  and  He  will  heal  them. 
The  little  children  shall  yet  cry  in  this  temple, 
saying,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;"  and 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  very  '*  babes  and  suck- 
lings," whose  hearts  He  had  fed  with  '<  the 
milk  of  His  word/'  praises  shall  yet  come  forth 
unto  Himself. 

^  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  feel  freedom  to  men- 
tion it  to  thee,  that  there  are  or  will  arise, 
those  who  will,  in  some  sense,  '*  build  the  old 
waste  places."     I  live  in   the  faith  that  the 
truth  shall  spread  ;    and  the  number  of  those 
that  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  teachings 
of  that  Spirit,  which  leadeth   into  all   truth, 
will  be  greatly  multiplied.     Surely  there  are 
even  now  those  that  <'  are  left  of  the  captivity," 
who ''  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach  ;"  we 
may  also  say,  that,  in  some  acceptation  of  the 
passage,  ''the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is    broken 
dowu,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with 
fire."     May  I  not  also  add,  there  are,  even  in 
this  day,  those  who  can  in  measure  adopt  a 
similar  language   with   that  of  Nehemiah, — 
"  When  I  heard  these  things,  I  sat  down  and 
wept,  and  mourned  certain  days,  and  fasted, 
and  prayed  before  the  Ood  of  heaven."     Surely 
there  are  those  that  can  say,  '*  I  arose  io  the 
night,  neither  told  I  any  man   what  my  Ood 
had  put  in   my  heart  to  do  at  Jerusalem :— 
then  went  I  up  in  the  night  by  the  brook,  and 
Tiewed  the  wall,  and  turned   back ; — and   the 
lulers  knew  not  whither  I  went,  or  what  I  did : 
neither  had  I  as  yet  told  it  to  the  Jews,  nor  to 
the  priests,  nor  to  the  nobles,  nor  to  the  rulers, 
nor  to  the  rest  that  did  the  work."    There  are 
doubtless  some  that  are  ready  to  laugh  these 
to  scorn,   and   to  despise  them ;   and  to  say, 
<^  What  is  this  thing  that  ye  de  ?" — and  I  judge 
there  are  those   that  can  reply,  '*  The  God  of 
heaven,  He  will  prosper  us :  therefore  we  His 
servants  will  arise  and  build."     To  such  as  en- 
deavour to  entice  the  siocere-hearted,  and  to 
take  them  off,  by  whatever  specious  pretence, 
from  their  watch  and  work,  their  unceasing 
concern  and  travail  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  cause ;  I  am  clearly  of  the  mind  that  the 
reply  should  be,  ''  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so 
that  I  cannot  come  down  3  why  should  the  work 
cease,  whilst  I   leave  it  and   come  down    to 

fou  f"     Now  the  work  that  is  wanted,  as  far  as 
have  in  this  and  some  other  favored  seasons 


had  capacity  to  see,  is  a  sinking  down  and 
homing  down  yet  lower  aod  deeper  than  many 
of  us  have  hitherto  humbled  ourselves, — even 
under  the  government  and  dominion  of  the 
holy  seed,  Christ  Jesus ;  that  so  we  may, 
through  subjection  to  Him,  be  led  to  ''  cease 
from  our  own  works,"  and  to  let  Him  do  and 
work  all  things  in  us  according  to  HLs  own 
divine  will.  Wherever  this  blessed  work  hath 
gone  ibrward  with  strength  and  beauty,  wher- 
ever this  constraining  power  has  been  fully 
and  faithfully  given  up  to,  I  believe  a  necessity 
has  been  sooner  or  later  felt,  to  make  a  full 
surrender  and  sacrifice  of  everything,  which 
the  law  written  in  the  heart  may  call  for. 

From  one,  who  is  much  more  often  than 
otherwise  plunged  into  the  depths,  and  who 
finds  himself  yet  weaker  and  weaker  in  himself 
to  will  or  to  do  anything  as  of  himself,  but  is 
at  times  favored  to  see  still  greater  necessity 
for  a  daily  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  that  so  His 
will  may  be  daily  known  and  done  through  His 
Spirit,  which  brings  into  and  preserves  in  a 
watchful,  weighty  frame  of  mind  at  all  times, 
—and  who  is,  with  feelings  of  affectionate 
regard.         Thy  friend,  J.  B. 

(To  Im  oontiBoed.)       . 


■  ^m 


LSTTVa  FROM  JOHN  JACKSON. 
(OondadMl  fh>m  page  681.) 

'^  As  regards  that  ordinance  called  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  observed  by 
modem  professors,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  Jewish  ceremony  under  a  new 
name.  For  I  think  the  testimony  of  all  the 
Evangelists  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  an  institu- 
tion of  Christ,  when  they  tell  us  that  Jesus  kept 
it  as  the  *  passover.'  <  The  feast  of  the  passover' 
and  *  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 

'*  It  was  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
spiritual  dispensation  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  introduce,  that  any  outward  right  could  be 
essential  to  divine  communion.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  10  put  an  end  to  sin,  by  lay- 
ing the  axe  at  the  root  of  every  corrupt  desire 
and  ibclination  of  the  heart,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,  a  work  too, moment- 
ous to  be  effected  by  any  outward  forms 
Hence  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  '  blot 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  nailing  them 
to  the  cross,'  and  instruct  them  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  within  them, 
where  his  appearance  should  be  known  by  an 
inward  and  spiritual  communion,  a  participa- 
tion in  which  is  the  only  true  supper  of  the 
Lord.  *  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock, 
if  any  man  will  hear  my  voice  and  open  unto 
me,  I  will  come  in  and  sop  with  him  and  he 
shall  sup  with  me/ 

*<  The  blessed  Jesus  frequently  instructed  his 
disciples  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  iruths,  by 
the  aid  of  figures,  well  knowing  they  were  un- 
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tbie  to  oomprehend  tbe  folnesa  of  the  gospel 
day  at  onoe ;  and  we  find  on  tbe  last  occasion 
when  be  kept  tbe  oeremony  of  tbe  '  Passover/ 
Id  wbich  he  took  bread  and  blessed,  and  broke 
it|  aod  gare  it  to  them,  sayiog,  *  take  eat,  this  is 
my  body,'  he  wished  to  impress  their  miods 
through  the  medium  of  this  interesting  figure, 
that  as  this  ceremony  bad  been  kept  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  that  people 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  so  it  was  a  type  or, 
figure  of  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the 
bondage  or  thraldom  of  sin,  which  was  to  be 
kept  in  commemoration  of  its  redemption  through 
Christ,  <  tbe  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God/  He 
further  told  them,  <  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that 
>day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  the  king- 
dom of  God/     Thus  showing  them  that  tbe  ob- 
servance of  the  type  was  to  end,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient he  should  go  away,  but  giving  them  the 
blessed  promise  that  be  would  appear  a  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  and  be  with  his 
faithful  followers  and  disciples '  alway  even  unto 
tbe  end  of  tbe  world/    Jesus  commanded  bis 
disciples  and  the  people  not  to  '  labor  for  that 
fneat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  moat  wbich 
endnreth  unto  everlasting  life/  *  I  am  that  bread 
of  life/     '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  tbe  Son  of 
Man  and  drink  bis  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood 
hdth  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  tbe 
last  day ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  my 
blood. is  drink  indeed.     He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  I 
in  bim.    As  tbe  living  Father  hath  sent  me  and 
I  live  by  the  Father,  so  be  that  eateth  me,  even 
be  shall  live  by  me.     This  is  that  bread  which 
eame  down  from  heaven :  not  as  your  fathers 
did  eat  manna  and  are  dead  :  be  that  eateth  of 
this  bread  shall  live  forever.' 

*'  Tbe  disciples  did  not  perceive  tbe  mystical 
meaning  of  these  sayings,  but  the  blessed  Jesus 
did  not  leave  them  to  conjecture ;  for  when  he 
found  they  were  offended  at  what  they  had  heard, 
he  told  them,  ^  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.' 
TbuB  showing  them  that  under  tbe  figure  of  his 
flesh  and  blood,  be  was  speaking  of  his  spiritual 
manifestation,  in  which  he  will  become  *  Christ 
in  us,  tbe  hope  of  glory,'  '  tbe  resurrection  and 
the  life/  As  we  are  made  witnesses  of  this 
resurrection,  we  can  in  truth  say,  *  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  because  he  lives  I  shall 
live  also.'  Then  shall  we  know  that  it  is  his 
It/ey  and  not  his  death,  that  becomes  a  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins,  agreeably  to  his  own  promise. 
<  I  will  give  my  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  And 
as  we  are  clothed  upon  with  the  life  of  Christ, 
we  come  to  put  on  the  *  new  man,  which  after 
Gtod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
neas/  and  are  raised  above  carnal  perforu^noes 


and  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God  in  neW" 

ness  of  life. 

*'  The  apostle  Paul  assures  the  believers  thai 

*  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and 
carnal  ordinances,'  were  only  to  continue  till  the 
'  time  of  reformation,'  and  this '  time  of  reforma- 
tion,' be  says,  was  the  coming  of  Christ  by  the 
establishment  of  a '  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle  not  made  with  bands,'  an  inward  and 
spiritual  temple,  where  the  true  worshipper 
might  worship  God,  not  in  form  and  ceremony, 
but '  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  However  this  kind 
of  worship  may  be  overlooked  or  neglected,  it 
remains  to  be  the  blessed  medium  through  wbich 
the  soul  finds  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
knows  its  communion  to  be  with  God  in  the 

*  silence  of  all  flesh.' 
"  As  every  reformation  is  gradual,  and   88 

many  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  had 
been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  reverence  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  we  cannot  suppose  thev 
would  at  once  abandon  them ;  but  as  they  took 
heed  unto  that  light,  or  *  manifestation  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  given  to  every  one  to  profit 
withal,'  their  views  of  divine  truths  became 
clearer  and  clearer,  till  at  length  they  con* 
sidered  that  righteousness  which  stood  in  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  as  *  filthy 


rags.' 

'^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
tbe  apostle  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  his  minis- 
try, we  find,  thirty  years  after  his  conversion, 
in  the  maturity  of  his  religious  experience,  he 
drew  a  boundary  line  between  tbe  dispensaiion 
of  tbe  law,  and  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  tbe 
new  covenant,  (of  which  tbe  other  was  only  as  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  unto ;)  and  in  view  of  the 
sufficiency  of  tbe  grace  of  God  to  bring  salvation, 
he  cautioned  the  Hebrews  after  this  manner : 
<  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines ;  for  it  is  a  good  thing  that  tbe  heart 
be  established  with  grace ;  not  with  meats,  which 
have  not  profited  them  that  have  been  oconpied 
therein/' 

'<  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  human 
family  had  this  admonition  of .  Paul  been  at- 
tended to ;  but  bow  soon  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles  was  the  sufficiency  of  this  grace  of  God 
to  effect  salvation  questioned,  the  church  turned 
again  to  tbe  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  and 
brought  in  bondage  to  a  mercenary  priesthood. 
The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were  blend- 
ed ;  men  became  tbe  advocates  of  Christianity, 
more  from  the  pecuniary  interest  with  which  it 
endowed  its  possessor,  than  that  love  of  souls 
which  distinguished  tbe  labors  of  the  primitive 
followers  of  Jesus.  In  consequence  of  this  unhaU 
lowed  union,  tbe  church  lost  her  purity.  Mystery 
Babylon  bewitched  her  with  love  of  ^filthy 
lucre.'  The  use  of  many  carnal  ordinances 
increased,  ^verj  effort  was  made  to  cloud  tha 
simplicity  of  Christianity,  and  to  render  that 
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cbsenre  sad  difficult  to  be  anderstood,  which 
was  easily  oomprehcDded  by  the  illiterate  fish- 
ennan  of  Galilee,  and  which  was  seen  in 
prophetio  yision  to  be  so  plain,  that  the  '  way- 
imriag  man  though  a  fool  cannot  err  therein/ 
And  had  not  God  in  his  mercy  preserved  a 
little  remnant,  who,  like  the  seven  thousand  in 
the  days  of  Elijah,  could  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal 
Bor  worship  his  image,  the  church  would  have 
become  an  utter  desolation.  But  truth  tri- 
umphed over  error,  the  light  of  the  gospel  has 
been  shining  with  increasing  brightness,  open- 
ing to  the  obedient  soul  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Should  we 
not  then  desire  that  the  church  may  come  still 
more  fully  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  that  she 
may  indeed  be  clothed  with  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, Christ  Jesus  ?  That  the  fulness  of  the 
gospel  day  may  be  witnessed,  in  which  the  de- 
claration of  the  prophet  shall  be  fulfilled, '  They 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying  know  the  Lord, 
for  all  shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est of  them.'  When  there  shall  be  no  need  to 
depend  upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  the  cry  of  lo, 
here  is  Christ !  and  lo,  he  is  there  !  will  cease ; 
for  the  Lord's  children,  being  all  taught  of  the 
Lord,  will  speak  the  same  language,  and  mind 
the  same  thing.  Then  may  we  not  hope  for 
the  coming  of  that  day  in  which  all  the  dis- 
putes and  contentions  which  have  so  long  dis- 
tracted Christendom,  and  divided  it  into  sects 
and  parties,  will  be  at  an  end,  and  the  profess- 
ors of  religion  be  able  to  labor  harmoniously 
together  for  the  universal  establishment  of  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom  ? 

*<  With  sincere   desires  for  thy  advancement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
*'  I  am  thy  friend,       John  Jackson." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  15,  1866. 

The  Testimony  to  Peace. — To  the  ques- 
tion which  has  at  various  times  been  asked  us, 
as  to  what  course  Friends  are  generally  pur- 
suing in  relation  to  such  of  their  members  as 
have  violated  the  discipline  by  "  bearing  arms" 
or  engaging  in  ''  other  military  services/'  we 
are  unable  to  give  a  full  answer,  or  much  in- 
formation. Several  individuals  belonging  to 
different  monthly  meetings  have  voluntarily 
offered  acknowledgments,  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  their  friends;  while  others  have 
not  yet  seen  the  inconsistency  of  engaging  in 
warlike  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  government.  We  feel  there  should  be  no 
compromise  of  the  peace  principle  as  inculcated 


in  the  ''  sermon  on  the  mount,"  and  as  profess- 
ed by  Friends  since  the  earliest  rise  of  the 
Society.  The  ezoellenee  and  power  of  thia 
principle  have  been  mauifested  in  a  number  of 
instances  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
A  striking  one,  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  most  of 
our  readers,  is  related  as  occurring  in  the  early 
settlement  of  this  oountry  by  the  Englbh.  The 
natives  became  incensed  by  the  aggressions  of 
the  colonists,  and  looked  upon  them  as  invaders 
of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  in  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  uncivilizied  life,  doomed  the 
white  man  to  destruction.  Although  revenge  is 
so  strong  a  characteristic  of  the  Indian,  even 
he  had  respect  for  the  friend  of  Peace.  A  white 
feather — a  fitting  emblem — was  placed  over  the 
door  of  the  dwelling  of  the  non  resistaut 
^<  Quaker,"  to  protect  its  inmates  from  cruelty 
and  death,  while  another,  a  member  of  the 
same  religious  body,  who  was  found  armed 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
tomahawk. 

As  a  Society,  our  adherence  to  the  righteous 
testimony  againstw  ar  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
so  closely  tested  as  within  the  few  past  years ; 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  there  were  so  many 
departures  from  that  spirit  which  we  have  held 
as  essential  to  the  Christian  character,  by 
which  evil  is  to  be  overcome  with  good. 

Too  few  are  to  be  found  among  us  who  have 
not  in  a  greater  or  lass  degree  participated  rn 
some  way  in  the  fearful  strife,  although  it  may 
have  been  in  a  manner  to  make  them  less 
amenable  to  the  letter  of  discipline  than  if 
they  had  enlisted  for  personal  combat.  Much 
encouragement  was  given  our  young  men, 
probably  without  intending  it,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
cause  at  issue  by  those  who  were  older, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  consistent  mem- 
hers  of  our  religious  Society.  This  should 
be  duly  considered ;  and  we  feel  that  great 
leniency  should  be  shown  those  who,  in  tbe 
ardor  and  inexperience  of  youth,  with  their 
own  ideas  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  were  in- 
duced to  buckle  on  the  sword,  regardless  of 
physical  or  moral  danger.  In  view  of  what  we 
have  recently  suffered  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  increasingly  feel  the  importance  of 
endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  ohil- 
dreu)  verjf  earfy,  the  necessity  of    foiigiving 
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"  MB  we  hope  to  be  forgtyen."    Let  us  In'tog 
before  them  the  exam  pie  of  Jeeus,  whom  all 
Chrbtians  claim  aa  the  pattern  to  be  followed ; 
who,  when   '<  reviled,  reviled  not  again/'  and 
who  taught  that  when  smitten  on   the    one 
eheek  we  should  turn  the  other.    If  the  twig 
be  bent  in  this  direction,  will  not  the  tree  have 
the  same  inclination  f    But  if  instead  of  this 
peaceful  course  we  engender  a  martial  spirit, 
by  plaeing  in  the  hands  of  the  little  ones  the 
toy- drum,   pistol  and  gun,  with  the  tin  bat- 
tallion,  which,  though  inertive  in  themselves,  are 
significant  of  hostility  and  a  retaliatory  temper, 
which  demands ''  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,''  we  shall  surely  realise  the  fact  that, 
after  its  kind,  every  seed  bringeth  forth  fruit. 
Hay  we  heed  the  touching  appeal  of  Him 
who  said,  '^  Suffer  little  children  to  com6  unto 
me»  and  forbid  them  not."  The  prayerful  effort 
on  the  part  of  parents  will,  we  believe,  be 
blessed  with  the  assurance  that  they  have  done 
what  they  could.     It  may  be  thought  we  have 
given  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  the  condition  of 
things  among  im,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able, 
through  an  extract  from  a  private  letter,  to  pre- 
sent a  brighter  picture  of  another  part  of  the 
heritage,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  as  gratifying 
to  others  an  it  has  been  to  us. 

Among  Friends  in  these  parts,  the  effeots 
of  the  late  war  seem  to  have  been  rather  to 
heighten  the  appreciation  of  the  principles  of 
peace,  and  to  advance  our  important  testimony 
upon  this  subject ;  and  this  valuable  result  has 
been  produced,  not  so  much  by  any  action  of 
Society  in  a  Society  capacity,  as  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  events  and  circumstances  on  the 
individual  heart,  which  was,  no  doubt,  aided  by 
the  good  spirit,  to  draw  healthful  and  strengthen- 
ing instruction  from  the  sad  realities  that  were 
seen  and  experienced.     There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  often  underrate  the  care  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  to  instruct  His  children  in 
righteousness,  from  passing  events — showing 
the  hurtful  consequences  of  a  deviation  from 
the  laws  of  love  and  virtue ;  and  addressing 
to  the  spiritual  ear  the  language, ''  Come  out  of 
Babylon  my  people :  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins,  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.'' 


Bulletin,"  permission  to  use  a  cut  of  the  '*  Old 
Slate-roof  House,''  which  appeared  recently  in 
their  own  paper.  This  building,  situated  at 
the  comer  of  Second  and  Gothic  Streets,  is  in- 
vested with  especial  interest  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  and 
Ck)vernor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
particulars  respecting  it  are  also  taken  from 
the  "  Bulletin." 

The  site  has  been  purchased  by  the  Com 
Sxohange  Association  of  Philadelphia. 


I  ■—  ■ 


Marbibd,  on  the  27th  of  1 1th  mo.,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  religfoos  Society  of  Friends,  under  the 
care  of  Green  Street  Montblj  Meeting,  of  which  the 
parties  are  members,  Aabor  O  a  skill,  son  of  Aaron 
Oaskill,  and  Ribbcca  W.,  daughter  of  Abraham  W* 
Haines. 
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DiiD,  on  the  3d  of  Twelfth  mo.,  at  her  husband's 
residence,  Oamden,  N.  J.,  Hannah  F.,  wife  of  Wm. 
C.  Shonrds,  in  her  57tb  year,  a  member  of  Green 
Street  Monthly  Meeliog.    ' 

,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  at  the 

residence  of  his  fath<>r,  Mablon  Chandlee,  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.,  Bdwin  Ghandlbb,  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, in  the  46ch  year  of  his  age. 
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Friends'  Fnel  Association  for  the  Poor  meets  this 
(7th  day)  evening,  12th  mo.  15th,  at  7}  o'clock,  at 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  room. 

Joseph  M.  Tbdman,  Clerk. 

This  Association  meets  on  tbe  first  and  third  7th 
day  evenings  in  each  of  tbe  winter  months. 


f 


■   mt 


A  Friend  has  prooared  ns,  thronfi^h  the  kiod- 
nesa  of  the  editors  of  the  "Daily  Bvening 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Freedmen  meets  at  Green  Street  Meeting 
House,  on  4th  day  evening,  12tb  mo.  ,l9th,  at  7| 
o'cloclc.    Friends  interested  are  invited. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  l  r«i«-w- 
AhnbCoopbb,     l^^*'"^"- 

AN  APPEAL. 
A  Colored  Orphan  Asylnm  for  the  State  of  Lonisi- 
ana  is  much  needed.  A  French  gentleman  has  given 
$10,000  to  an  Association  in  New  Orleans  for  this 
object,  provided  $20,000  additional  be  raised  by  the 
1st  of  First  month,  1867.  More  than  half  that 
amount  has  been  collected.  Will  each  reader  of  tbe 
InUlligencer  contribate  $1.00  to  provide  a  home  for 
these  friendless  and  destitute  children  ?  Please 
send  it  by  mail  to  Chas.  T.  Bunting, 

116  E.  Twelfth  St.,  New  York. 

Nbw  Tobk,  Twelfth  mo.,  1866. 
The  Employment  Society  of  Friends,  organized 
since  1862,  is  about  to  resume  its  winter's  work,  and 
would  solicit  a  more  general  co-operation  in  this 
wortbj  charity,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  assist- 
ance by  sewing  to  the  industrious  poor.  An  an- 
nual subscription  of  three  dollars  entitles  a  member 
to  a  weekly  allowance  of  work  for  her  pensioner. 
The  made  garments  are  returned  to  the  Society,  and 
if  not  applied  for  are  sold  for  tbe  benefit  of  its  fund. 
The  managers  of  this  association  desired  to  bring  it 
before  the  notice  of  Friends,  hoping  thereby  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  members  and  subscribers. 

Ella  T,  Buntiro,  Secretary, 

116  E.  Twelfth  Street. 
Janb  C.  Rcssbll,  Treasurer, 
114  £.  Twelfth  Street 
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tor  Trirndi^  IsUUigeuHT. 

THIRD  ANNUAL   MEETINQ    07  THB   CONTEIBD- 

TORS  TO  fiWARTHMORE  CDLLLQE. 

This  occasion  drew  together  a  nnmber  of 
PrieodH  from  different  geetiona,  inoladiag  some 
repreaenta lives  from  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  which 
will  be  published  wilb  the  Proceedings  io 
pamphlet  form,  g^ve  a  favorable  view  of  the 
progrees  of  the  buildiog,  about  one-third  of 
which  is  now  being  roofed  iu,  while  the  foanda- 
tioD  of  the  whole  is  completed  aud  the  finl 
floor  of  joist  laid. 

A  drawing  of  the  building,  as  now  fully 
agreed  upon,  with  the  French  or  Mansard  roof, 
waa  exhibited,  and  called  forth  general  commen- 
datioD,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  former 
plan  both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  amount 
of  accommodation,  at  about  the  same  cost  of  labor 
ftnd  material. 

The  expense  of  building  has  thus  far  fallen 
belov  the  estimate,  thongh  it  is  evident  that 
the  oompletioD  of  the  entire  structure  will  tax 
(o  the  utmost  the  ener^^ies  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  obiaioiog  the  means. 

The  amount  of  money  thus  far  sobBctibod 
has  reached  «180,000.  The  farm,  its  improve- 
ments and  stock  have  cost  924,000  ;  other  ex- 
penses since  the  origin  of  the  AsMciation, 
$3,500.  The  remainder  will  be  nearly  consumed 
in  enc/oimg  the  entire  building,  while  for  com- 
pUfing  it,  fully  $60,000  more  will  be  required, 
exclusive  of  arrangements  for  heating  and  light- 
ing it,  of  fitting  up  the  laundry,  and  of  furnish- 
iog  and  supplying  apparatus  for  instruction. 

The  additioual  funds  required  to  be  raised 


to  pat  the  whole  establishment  in  worldDg 
order  will  reach  an  aggregate  of  $100,000,— ft 
sum  which,  although  it  appears  Urge,  is  leM 
than  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
when  the  subject  was  comparatively  new  to 
the  great  body  of  Prieuds,  and  when  money  was 
less  plentiful  than  it  is  now. 

An  impression  was  lUoded  to,  as  being 
enUrtained  by  some,  that  this  work  was  being 
carried  on  extravagantly,  and  on  a  scale  not 
warranted  by  the  necessities  of  the  case;  but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  best  Op- 
portanity  of  knowing  that  it  is  far  olherwise. 
Oonsideriog  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  of  ma- 
terial and  labor,  the  cost  of  construction  is  re- 
markably low,  and  when  finished,  the  capacity 
of  the  building  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
below  the  requirements  of  society.  It  waa  tbt 
desire  of  the  Board  to  have  reached  the  con- 
cluEiOD  at  this  time  to  open  the  preparatory  de- 
parti^ient  in  the  portion  of  the  building  now 
erected,  next  fall,  but  in  view  of  their  contracts 
to  complete  the  walls  of  the  whole  stmetare, 
the  funds  ia  hand  will  not  justify  this,  and  it 
WHS  resolved  to  postpone  it,  unless  the  resnlts  of 
this  winter's  oauvass  for  subsoriptions  shonld 
make  it  practicable. 

The  subjects  of  the  orgaoiiation  of  the 
School,  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  course  of  study,  have  all  reo«iv«d 
attention,  and  nothing  is  in  the  way  of  a  oont- 
nieucement  but  the  want  of  money.  Toseenra 
this,  a  committee  which  was  appointed  a  year 
ago  was  encouraged  to  add  to  its  number  from  - 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  to  proceed  with  renewed  activity  in 
this  indispensable  port  of  tha  work. 


THE   OLD   "  6LATE-B00F  HOrSK." 

From  tha  Dallir  KthiIde  Bullitln. 

Tbe  last  few  arohitectuml  relica  of  the  days 
of  William  Peon,  in  Philadelphia,  aregradually 
disappearing.  We  know  of  but  three  that  still 
remain ;  The  "  Swedes'  Church,  in  Southwark," 
a  lelic  of  the  days  when  the  Swedes  pushed 


their  setUements  np  the  Delaware  from  Chris- 
tiana, in  Delaware,  and  being  contemporary 
with  the  English  "Friends"  who  oame  hither 
Doder  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  IL,  of  kicked-ont  mem- 
ory. Then,  there  is  the  old  Letilia  House,  on 
Letitis  street,  between  Cbesbiot  and  Market, 
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and  Front  and  Seoond  streets.  Tbe  latter  was 
buiit,  as  oar  ohrooiolers  tell  us,  for  the  daughter 
of  the  Quaker  Founder  of  the  State  and  city, 
was  occupied  by  Penn  himself,  and  was  located 
upon  a  court  that  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
lady  for  whose  use  the  house  was  built.  Tra- 
dition tells  of  how  the  cottage  of  the  heiress  of 
the  Penn  honors  and  estates  was  built  with  a 
Tiew  to  a  lookout  upon  the  Delaware,  and  to  the 
convenience  of  certain  green  lanes  reaching  to 
the  "great  meetinghouse,"  the  Court  House, 
toc.f  at  Seoond  and  Market  streets ;  but  time 
has  changed  all  that,  and  if  Letitia  Penn  could 
reassnme  the  flesh  and  revisit  the  neighborhood 
of  her  old  home,  in  the  year  of  grace  1866,  she 
would  find  the  lingering  odors  of  defunct 
Market  houses,  with  the  present  realities  of  bi;; 
and  little  stores,  lager  beer  saloons,  crowded 
wharves,  and  stir  and  excitement  generally,  suf- 
ficient to  scatter  to  the  winds  all  ideas  of  the 
fulfilment  of  her  illostrious  father's  pet  plan  of 
a  *^  greene  eountrye  towne  "  with  a  sylvan  re- 
treat for  his  daughter. 

The  *'  Old  SlaU-Roo/  Bottse." 

Third  in  our  list  of  architectural  relics  of  the 
days  of  the  Founder,  comes  the  ''  Old  Slate- 
Roof  House,''  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
(rothio  streets,  formerly  Norris'  alley.  The 
name  of  the  thoroughfara  last  named  was 
changed  a  few  years  since,  under  our  reformed 
street  nomenclature;  hot  we  protest  against  the 
name  of  ^'  Gothic."  Whai  fitness  there  is  in 
the  name  of  '<  Gothic  *'  in  such  a  locality,  passes 
■oar  understanding. 

The  old  hon^e,  one  of  the  only  two  still  stand- 
ing in  which  William  Penn  ever  set  foot  in 
Philadelphia,  '<  is  tottering  to  its  fall."  It  has 
long  since  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  it  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  stands,  and  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  reverently  or  irreverently,  its  doom 
is  sealed,  and  it  must,  within  a  few  weeks,  come 
down,  to  make  way  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  for  the  Corn  Exchange  Association. 

History  of  the  Old  Mansion. 

Few  buildings  in  Philadelphia  have  more  in- 
teresting historical  associations  clustering  around 
them  than  the  primitive  structure,  the  past  con- 
dition of  which  we  illustrate  in  our  columns  to- 
day. The  State  House  and  Carpenter's  Hall 
commend  themselves  to  noiice,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Continental  Congress  first  assembled 
within  their  walls,  and  that  events  of  great  his- 
torical importance,  and  of  vast  interest  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  occurred  within 
their  precincts.  But  tbe  Slate- Roof  House  is  a 
type  of  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  history  of 
the  city,  and  was  a  prominent  feature  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  era  nearly  a  century  prior 
to  the  events  which  gave  importance  to  the 
aacred  spots  reverently  preserved  as  the  places 


where  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  first  met  to 
deliberate  upon  the  great  events  which  marked 
that  period. 

The  house  was  built  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  a 
wealthy  Friend,  who  was  conspicuous  among 
the  first  citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  his  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  Mr.  Carpenter  resided  in  the 
building  after  its  completion,  but  judging  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  that 
early  day  to  rent  so  splendid  a  mansion  to  ad- 
vantage, it  is  probable  it  was  intended  for  his 
own  residence. 

On  the  second  visit  of  Wm.  Penu  to  his  in- 
fant city,  in  1699,  the  slate-roof  house  was 
taken  possession  of  by  him,  for  his  quarters,  and 
he  remained  there  during  his  stay  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  house  was  noted  at 
that  time  as  the  finest  in  the  town,  and,  as  the 
residence  of  the  Governor,  it  was  an  object  of 
no  littlp  interest,  and  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant events. 

In  September,  1701,  Wm.  Penn,  in  obedience 
to  the  wish  of  his  home-sick  wife,  and  despite 
the  conviction  that  his  interests  would  be  pro- 
moted by  remaining  in  the  colony,  left  his  slate- 
roof  house  and  started  in  the  good  ship  Messen- 
ger for  England,  taking  with  him  his  infant  son 
John,  who  was  the  first  and  only  scion  of  the 
house  ever  born  in  America.  John  Penn  was 
born  soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  parents  in 
Philadelphia,  and  first  saw  the  light  in  the* 
Slate- Roof  House. 

After  Penn's  departure,  James  Logan  con- 
tinued the  mansion  as  the  government  house 
until.  1704,  when  the  public  concerns  were 
cared  for  at  Clark's  Hall,  at  Third  and  Chestnut 
streets.  The  tide  of  business  and  fashion  waa 
then  beginning  to  move  westward,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  already  ventured  out  as  far  as  Third 
street  and  Chestnut  street.  It  was  many  years 
after  that  time,  however,  before  dwellings  were 
numerous  as  far  out  as  Third  street. 

Before  tbe  removal  of  James  Logan  from  the 
Slate  Roof  House,  the  property  had  been  sold 
to  Wm.  Trent,  the  founder  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
for  the  sum  of  £850,  Pennsylvania  currency, 
less  than  $2,300.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent building  there  was  then  a  fine  garden,  ex- 
tending nearly  to  Front  street  on  the  east,  and 
down  Second  street  nearly  to  Walnut.  It  was 
filled  with  fine  pines  and  shrubbery.  This  beau- 
tiful garden,  through  which  the  leading  men  of 
the  early  days  of  the  colony  wandered  so  often, 
is  now  covered  with  shops  and  lumber. 

In  1702  Lord  Cornbury,  then  Governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  was  invited  to 
Philadelphia  by  James  Logan,  and  entertained 
in  splendid  style  at  the  Slate-Roof  House.  The 
distinguished  guest  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
tinue of  nearly  thirty  persons. 
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In  1709  the  bouse  was  sold  by  William 
Trent  to  Isaac  Norris,  tbe  great  grandfatber  of 
Miss  Sally  Norris  Dickinson,  tbe  late  owner. 
Tbis  circumstance  was  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  tbe  Qovernor's  friend,  Logan,  wbo 
wrote  to  Penn,  saying,  in  reference  to  tbe 
house,  "  I  wish  it  could  be  made  thine,  as 
'  nothing  in  this  town  is  so  well  fitting  a  Gov- 
ernor." 

For  a  long  period  preceding  tbe  Revolution 
the  Slate- Roof  House  was  occupied  as  a  first- 
olass  boarding-bousci  and  many  persons  of 
high  distinction  made  their  homes  within  its 
walls. 

In  1764  the  property  was  leased  to  the  widow 
Oraydon,  and  a  humorous  description  of  many 
of  the  persons  wbo  lodged  there,  as  well  as 
some  account  of  the  house  itself,  is  furnished  by 
Captain  Graydon^  tbe  son  of  tbe  proprietress,  in 
his  entertaining  '<  memoirs."  The  Captain 
describes  the  house  as  '^  a  singular,  old-fashioned 
structure,  laid  out  in  tbe  style  of  a  fortification, 
with  abundance  of  angles,  both  salient  and  re- 
entering. Its  two  wings  projected  to  the  street 
in  the  manner  of  bastions,  to  which  the  main 
building,  retreating  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
feet,  served  for  a  curtain." 

This  description  will  be  found  to  compare  ac- 
curately with  our  picture  of  the  original  con- 
dition of  tbe  building.  Graydon  gives  a  most 
entertaining  account  of  tbe  persons  who  lodged 
at  the  old  house  during  tbe  time  it  was  occupied 
by  his  mother.  Among  other  guests  the  names 
of  Washington,  Hancock  and  the  elder  Adams 
are  mentioned. 

Soon  after  the  period  of  tbe  Revolution,  tbe 
Slate- Roof  House  lost  its  preitige.  Tbe  march 
of  improvement  left  the  ancient  mansion  in  tbe 
back  ground  ;  it  speedily  fell  from  its  high  estate 
and  become  insignificant  in  contrast  with  many 
of  tbe  mansions  of  the  rising  city.  Its  various 
apartments  were  rented  out  to  different  tenants, 
and  these  were  not  at  all  times  of  tbe  most  re- 
spectable class  of  society.  The  court-yard  in 
front  was  filled  up  with  tbe  miserable  wooden 
structures  wbio|i  still  di8figure  it,  and  tbe 
northern  wing  was  converted  into  a  shop  long 
since  The  slate- roof,  which  was  its  distinguish- 
ing mark,  disappeared  many  years  ago,  and 
wooden  shingles  have  taken  its  place  upon  the 
ancient  rafters.  The  old  building  has,  in  fact, 
been  tottering  to  its  final  fall  for  half  a  centnry 
or  more. 

Tbe  ancient  structure  has  a  world  of  interest- 
ing reminiscences  clustering  about  it.  As  tbe 
city  residence  of  tbe  first  Governor  and  proprie 
tor  of  tbe  State,  it  would  command  attention 
and  excite  an  interest  which  would  strengthen 
as  its  age  grew  greater,  and  its  contrast  with 
surrounding  structures  become  more  marked 
could  it  remain  intact ;  but  tbe  necessities  of 
the  times  demand  its  removal,  and  the  doom  of 


anything  that  stands  in  the  way  of  progress  is 
sooner  or  later  fixed  in  this  utilitarian  age. 

Tbe  Corn  Exchange  Association,  with  cbar- 
acteristic  liberality,  proposed  to  give  the  build* 
ing  to  tbe  city,  with  a  view  to  its  translation  as 
a  whole  to  Fairmount  Park,  or  to  some  other 
spot  where  it  could  be  preserved  as  a  relic  of 
the  infant  Philadelphia.  The  Mayor  and  tbe 
City  Councils  have  duly  considered  tbe  matter, 
and  consulted  skilful  architects,  and  the  de- 
cision arrived  at  is,  that  tbe  shaky  old  stmctars 
can  neither  be  removed  bodily,  nor  taken  to 
pieces  and  transferred  piecemeal,  with  a  view  to 
its  reconstruction.  So  the  old  Slate  Roof  House 
is  doomed  to  disintegration  and  annihilation. 


''  BEAR  TE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 

Let  na  bear  each  other's  burdens, 
Aid  each  other  while  we  maj; 

Erery  little  act  of  kindnesa 

Helps  to  smooth  tbe  ooward  waj. 

Cheering  words,  when  rightly  given. 

Brighten  earih  with  smiles  of  Heaven. 

Though  the  deed  seem  poor  and  trifling, 

Its  effect  we  may  not  tell : 
Is  there  little  in  our  power  7 

**  Let  QS  do  tbe  little  well." 
For  each  loving  duly  willinfTi 
Thus  the  "  Law  of  Christ"  falfilling. 
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THE  LOBS  OF  TUB  8TBAM8HIP  **  LONDON." 

(BT  ova  or  TBI  snaviToas.) 

(Oonttamed  fjrom  pngt  610.) 

I  saw  distinctly  Mr.  Angel  still  by  tbe 
pumps ;  many  with  their  eyes  turned  towards 
us.  The  foresail  was  still  standing,  also  tbe 
half  of  the  maintopsail.  The  mizsen  yards 
were  swinging  about,  not  braced  ;  the  wreck  of 
the  foretopmast  still  hanging,  and  swinging  to 
and  fro ;  the  gangways  knocked  out,  tbe  bul- 
warks all  standing  as  good  as  when  she  left 
the  docks.  The  stem  very  low  in  tbe  water, 
tbe  bows  pretty  well  out  of  it,  so  that  we  could 
see  the  red  painted  bottom,  or  colored  iron  by 
rust;  tbe  jib  boom  gone.  Soon  we  ran  down 
in  tbe  trough  of  a  large  sea,  and  were  hid  from 
sight  of  her.  When  we  came  up  we  could  see 
she  had  changed  her  position  very  much ;  we 
could  not  see  tbe  alter  part  of  tbe  vessel — 
whether  under  water  or  hid  by  a  sea,  I  cannot 
tell ;  her  bows  were  higb  up  out  of  the  water, 
and  by  tbe  pitch  or  rake  of  tbe  mast  we  could 
see  that  she  was  sitting  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  Soon  another  wave  came^  and  we  ran 
down  in  the  trough  of  another  sea;  when  we 
came  up,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the 
London, 

Thus  ended  tbis  fine  ship  and  all  in  her. 
When  we  were  lifted  on  the  wave  this  second 
time,  and  found  that  the  ship  was  no  more  to 
be  seen,  it  cast  a  gloom  over  our  little  party, 
though  pretty  well  prepared  to  expect  it.  We 
still  continued  looking  in  the  direction  where 
we  last  saw  tbe  ship^  to  see  ijT  anybody  would  be 
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seen  elingiDg  to  a  spar,  boat,  or  aajthiDg;  bat 
nothing  whatever  mug  to  be  seen.  Although 
there  might  have  been  nne  or  more  there,  and 
we  not  able  to  see,  even  so  they  oould  not  have 
anrvived  long  from  the  spray  that  was  flying. 

One  of  the  sailors  (King) — then  I  did  not 
know  the  name  of  any — ^now  sang  out,  "  Boys, 
the  l^cfon  is  gone,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
those  gone  with  her,  so  let  her  drop  for  the 
present.    If  we  don't  mind  what  we  are  about, 
we'll  soon  be  with  them.      Say  nothing  more 
about  her,  but  attend  to  the  boat" — which  was 
certainly  a  wise  proposition,  as  our  boat  was  in 
a  similar  condition  to  our  ship  at  starting — too 
heavily  laden.     She  was  a  fine,  light,  square- 
Bfcemed  boat,  about  twenty- five  feet  in  length, 
six  in  breadth  in  the  widest  part ;  her  right 
complement  I  was  told  was  twelve,  and  there 
were  now  nineteen  in  her.  Our  party  consisted 
of  three  engineers,  one  fireman,  one  young  mid- 
shipman, one    carpenter,  eight    seamen,  one 
steward^  one  boy,  and  three  passengers.      We 
had  been  thrown  together  mostly  by  chance, 
and  were  almost  all  unknown  to  each  other,  but 
all  bound  together  by  the  same  tie ;  for  if  one 
sunk  all  must  sink  too.     We  were  entirely  on 
onr  own  resources,  with  no  one  to  look  up  to, 
no  captain  to  depend  upon,  and  no  officers  to 
navigate  to  land.     But  we  had  what  was  far 
better,  and  the  only  thing  to  save  us  at  that 
time :  we  had  cool,  skilful,  and  excellent  boat- 
men;   and,  had  we  not,  we  would  not  have 
lived  haif-an-hour.     I  never  had  much  experi- 
€nce  in  boats,  and  had  no  idea  of  what  they 
oould  go  through.    No  one  could  ever  have 
made  me  believe  that  a  boat  could  have  with- 
stood  what  ours  did.    I  think  some  of  our  men 
)t  have   been  bom  and  reared  in  a  boat, 
lith,  a  seaman,  was  the  first  who  took  the 
helm,  and  we  all  agreed  to  obey  htm,  as  there 
were  now  a  good  many  giving  orders.      There 
were  alra  other  arrangements  taade  :  those  who 
understood  rowing  were  to  work  by  spells,  those 
who  did  not  were  to  bail.     I  was  one  of  the 
latter;  two  or  three  were  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  vessels,  one  to  be  constantly  watching  behind 
to  see  when  a  wave  was  coming  that  had  a  crest 
on  it,  and  tell  the  helmsman.     Those  were  the 
waves  we  dreaded.    And  here"  was  where  the 
skill  and  judgment  was  displayed.     One  time 
we  would  have  to  back  water  so  as  to  let  the 
large  sea  break  just  in  front  of  us.     At  other 
times  the  order  would  be  pull  quick,  to  get  out 
of  its  way  until  its  force  would  be  spent;  when 
along  it  would  come  and  raise  us  up  on  the  top, 
and  as  it  would  pass  by  would  invariably  nive 
ns  a  dash ;  then  we  bad  to  bail  out  quickly. 
Three  oars  were  out  for  the  first  few  hours — as 
much   to    assist    in  steering  as    in    pulling. 
We  were  running  before  the  wind,  and  the 
chief  study  was  to  let  the  seas  meet  ns  square 
on  to  the  stem,  fcr  if  the  boat  was  allowed  to 


broach  to,  or  meet  the  seas  on  the  side,  she 
would  fill  or  upset  at  once.  As  one  sea  would 
pass,  then  another  would  be  seen  coming  from 
another  direction,  perhaps  on  our  quarter. 
These  were  tbe  cross  seas,  and  the  ones  most 
likely  to  catch  us;  immediately  the  boat  would 
have  to  be  brought  round  to  meet  it  As  the 
rodder  could  not  brinff  her  round  in  time,  or  it 
might  be  up  out  of  the  water  at  that  moment, 
then  would  be  heard  the  man  at  the  helm  sing- 
ing out,  <^  Pull  on  the  starboard,  and  back  on 
the  port, — quick,  quick."  The  next  moment 
it  would  be,  **  Pull  on  the  port,  and  back  on  the 
starboard,"  as  a  cross  sea  would  be  seen 
making  for  us.  Then  the  next  cry  would  be, 
"  Pull,  pull,  all,"  that  was  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  sea  that  was  going  to  break.  After  it 
had  passed,  then  it  would  be,  ^'  Back,  back, 
all."  Sometimes  all  four  orders  would  be  given 
within  the  minute. 

We  also  made  arrangements  as  to  the  pro- 
vbions,  which  consisted  of  about  fifty  pounds  of 
biscuit ;  when  anybody  took  a  piece,  all  were  to> 
have  alike.  Soon  we  discovered  that  our  little 
supply  of  water  was  mixed  with  salt.  The 
cask  was  therefore  thrown  overboard  to  make 
more  room,  for  we  were  very  much  crowded. 
After  that  the  allowance  of  biscuit  was  restric- 
ted— they  being  so  dry  increased  our  thirst. 
Not  long  after  getting  away  I  learned  that  they 
had  some  brandy  on  board,  which  I  thought  was 
a  fortunate  provision,  as  the  weather  was  dread- 
fully cold,  with  water  splashing  over  ns  every 
little  while.  On  second  thought  I  feared  it 
might  prove  to  our  disadvantage,  in  case  thejr 
should  take  too  much  at  once,  but  my  fears 
were  soon  set  to  rights  when  I  fonnd  that  all 
we  had  was  three  bottles.  One  was  out  and 
dispatched,  but  it  was  only  a  mouthful  to  each. 
The  second  bottle  was  drank  in  the  evening. 
The  next  morning,  when  we  most  wanted  the 
other,  it  could  not  be  found.  There  was  also 
one  bottle  of  champagne,  which  was  the  amount 
of  drinkables  on  board.  About  two  or  three 
hours  after  being  at  sea,  our  helmsman  had  to 
resign  his  post,  as  one  of  his  hands  was  sore, 
or  frost-bitten,  as  he  thought.  Steering  was 
most  trying  work  for  the  hands,  there  being  no 
tiller  to  the  rudder— he  had  to  work  the  rudder 
by  his  hand,  consequently  one  hand  was  almost 
all  the  time  in  water.  King,  another  seaman, 
then  took  his  place,  which  he  kept  until  about 
three  o'clock  next  morning.  Just  before  dark, 
we  sighted  a  vessel.  We  at  first  thought  to 
mn  for  her,  but  soon  we  found  it  impossible; 
she  was  out  of  our  track,  and  we  had  to  keep 
fair  before  the  wind.  Our  chief  study  was  to 
keep  afloat,  no  matter  where  we  went  to.  We 
had  two  of  the  ship's  compasses  on  board,  but 
they  proved  of  very  little  une  to  ns.  I  heard 
King  say  in  the  night  that  he  ccnld  not  steer 
at  ail  by  themi  oven  though  the  eaa  would  jj^er- 
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mit  us.  They  had  beon  adjasted  for  an  iron 
Teasel,  which  may  have  been  the  caase  of  their 
not  working  properly  now. 

Night  was  now  coming  on  :  I  dreaded  to  look 
forward  to  it.  Asked  myself  the  question,  how 
are  we  to  see  those  curling  seas  that  we  so 
much  fear  f  The  sky  looked  wild ;  the  wind 
still  strong  and  very  cold — ^tlse  seas  still  very 
heavy.  It  was  what  yoa  might  call  a  tronbled 
sea.  All  of  vm  wet,  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
nearly  worn  ont  by  the  constant  exertion  anx- 
iety and  fatigue  of  the  two  previous  days.  I 
considered  it  about  one  chance  in  a  hundred 
that  ever  we  saw  the  morning.  True,  I  was 
beginning  to  have  more  faith  in  our  little  boat 
and  the  good  skill  of  our  crew,  but  those  high 
crested  waves  in  the  dark  rather  shook  my 
hopes.  I  could  not  see  any  possible  way  of  en- 
oaping  them,  and  I  was  rather  puzzled  to  see 
that  the  sailors  did  not  entertain  any  more  fear 
of  them  in  the  night  than  day— that  is,  they 
did  not  speak  of  this  great  difficulty  that  trou- 
bled me.  Presently  the  night  closed  in,  and  the 
mystery  was  solved  by  the  phosphorescent  tops 
of  the  waves,  which,  shining  through  the  dark, 
showed  pretty  well  their  position,  and  the  way 
they  were  coming.  The  first  of  the  evening 
was  rather  clear;  the  stars  shpne  out  occasion- 
ally ;  by  them  we  could  guess  pretty  nearly  the 
direction  we  were  steering.  Up  to  about  nine, 
we  thought  we  were  going  south.  I  said .  to 
King,  '<  At  this  course  we  will  not  fetch  the 
Spanish  coast,  much  less  the  French  coast — we 
shall  go  wide  of  Cape  Finisterre."  He  said, 
<'I  can't  help  it,  we  must  go  where  we  are 
compelled  to— the  wind  may  change  soon." 
And  so  it  did.  I  bad  certain  stars  as  guides, 
and  by  them  I  could  see  we  were  coming  around 
gradually,  and  by  about  midnight  were  going 
pretty  nearly  east.  We  knew  that  any  course 
that  had  cast  in  it  would  bring  us  to  land, 
which  at  this  time  we  thought  was  only  ninety 
miles  distant.  But  our  chief  hope  was  in 
falling  in  with  a  vessel.  As  the  evening  wore 
on,  I  found  that  we  got  on  pretty  nearly  as  well 
as  before  dark,  but  great  watchfulness  was  re- 
quired ;  and  King,  who  was  then  steering,  was 
continually  singing  out  to  pull  first  one  way, 
then  immediately  the  other  way,  or  back  water. 
Then  the  next  order  would  be, '-  Bail  her  oat, 
keep  her  dry.  Who  is  bailing  now  f ''  So  in 
that  way  he  was  constantly  talking  and  en- 
couraging us.  which  was  needed,  for,  cold  as 
the  night  was,  and  drenched  as  we  were,  we 
were  drowsy ;  in  fact,  we  were  quite  done  up 
with  fatigue.  I  myself  had  had  but  three 
or  four  hours'  sleep  since  Sun  da  v  night,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  others  who  had  no  more.  At 
times,  while  baling,  I  would  be  half  asleep,  but 
still  dipping  out  the  water.  When  in  that 
BtAte  1  could  always  see  a  vessel  before  me 
,  with  her  stem  under  water — ^her  bowa  well  up 


— her  jib-boom  and  foretopmast  gone,  and  her 
foresail  shaking  in  the  wind  :  it  was  the  London 
as  she  last  appeared  to  me.  At  any  time  daring 
the  night  if  1  were  to  close  my  eyes,  if  only 
for  a  minute,  the  ship  was  always  before  me  in 
this  form. 

A  few  hours  after  dark,  King  asked,  ''  Who 
had  the  time  V  I  had.  1  bad  set  my  wat«h 
going  at  four  o'clock.  I  pulled  it  out  to  look, 
but  could  not  distinguish  the  hands  in  the 
darkness.  By-and-by,  I  was  asked  about  the 
time  again ;  we  thought  it  must  be  getting  on 
towards  daylight.  I  opened  my  watch,  felt 
the  hands,  and  found  it  was  only  eleven 
o'clock.  And  so  the  long  dreary  night  wore 
slowly  on.  We  thought  daylight  would  never 
come. 

About  midnight  the  weather  became  more 
squally.  Heavy  black  clouds  came  dowi^  upon 
us,  and  sometimes  we  were  running,  as  it 
seemed,  right  into  a  black  wall.  It  was  diffi- 
cult even  to  discern  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting 
alongside.  It  was  a  night  remembered 
in  London  for  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, — the 
heaviest  of  the  season,  when  the  telegraph 
wires  were  broken  down  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  vessels  were  being  wrecked  by  scores 
in  Torbay.  About  this  time,  and  a  time  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  in  the  boat,  we 
experienced  the  most  narrow  escape  of  any  du- 
ring the  whole  of  our  disaster.  A  large  sea 
was  seen  close  behind  us,  and  on  the  point  of 
breaking,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the 
way  in  time.  There  it  was,  eight  or  ten  feet 
higher  than  our  stern,  and  the  next  moment 
we  should  be  all  engulphed.  Some  quietly  re- 
marked,— "  It's  all  over  with  us  now."  I  my- 
self thought  the  end  had  come  at  last  OiflB 
came  the  wave,  burying  the  after  part  of  the 
boat  completely.  She  trembled,  and  up  she 
came ;  the  sea  had  passed  on  and  left  us  in  all 
but  a  sinking  state.  The  water  in  the  boat  was 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep ;  a  bucket  would 
dip  in  it.  Immediately  King  sung  out,  <*  Dont 
move — bail  out  quick — we  are  safe  yet !"  At 
once  the  bucket  was  going,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  lightened,  and  on  we  went  again. 
It  was  sometime  before  we  fully  recovered  from 
that  shock.  It  was  a  providential  thing  that 
we  had  no  more  in  our  boat  at  this  time,  fbr  I 
think  the  weight  of  one  man  more  would  have 
taken  us  down. 

(To  Iw  eobtSniiad.) 


■  <»  « 


*'  Call  upon  Me  tn  the  day  of  troubled — Be- 
ware, in  your  distress,  of  crooked  policy,  of  un- 
lawful means  of  relief,  of  impatience,  of  dejec- 
tion. By  nothing  can  you  so  much  please  Ood, 
as  by  your  confidence  in  Him ;  and  by  nothing 
can  you  so  recommend  your  religion,  as  by  shov- 
ing the  peace  of  Ood,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 
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BXVIXW  OF  THE  WEATHSB,  40. 
■LBTBflTB    MONTH. 

1865. 


Eain  daring  some  portion  of 
the  24  hoars, ^ 

Bain  all  or  nearly  all  daj,.^ 

Baow,  iactading  Terj  slight 
falls « 

Cloadj,  without  storms, 

Glear,as  ordinarily  accepted 


TVMPimATURn,  KXn,  DIATU, 
AC. 

Mean  temperatare   of  lUh 
month  per  Penna. Hospital, 

Highest  do.  daring  month 

Lowest   do.      do.      do. 

Rain  daring  the  month, 

Deaths  daring  the  month 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  eacb  jear , 


7  days. 
2     »« 
2     « 


3 

16 


30     " 


1865 


deg. 


45.35 

67.00 

28.60     « 

3.96  in. 


1042 


Arerage  of  the  mean  temperatare  of  1  Ufa 
month  for  the  past  seventj^-aeoen  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  during  that  entire 
period,  1849 

Lowest    do.        do.       1793,  1827,  1842 


1866. 


5  days. 

1  " 

2  « 


6 
16 


(C 

u 


30 


(( 


1866. 


48.08  deg. 
69.00  " 
29.50  " 
1.76  in. 
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world  a8  to  its  maxims  and  temper,  ioto  it  aa  a 
field  of  labor  and  a  sphere  of  asefalness. 
When  GaWin  was  requested  to  leave  oflf  wri- 
ting, ''  What,"  said  he,  '<  shall  the  Master 
oome  and  find  me  doing  nothing  ?"  And  Philip 
Henry's  remark  was,  *'  What  are  candles  for, 
but  to  barn  oat." 


The  Treasnrer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  BlsTation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amoonts  since  last  report :-~ 

From  City  Contributions $185.00 

R.  A.  8.,  liliDois 9.00 

Women  Friends,  Abingtoo,  Pa 21.25 

Friends  and  others.  Allow  ay's  Creek..      31.00 

<<        of  Wilmington,  Del 600.00 

Caroline  M.  fieeves,  Richmond,  Ind..      25.00 


« 

u 
(f 


$871.25 
Hknrt  M.  Laiso,  Treaturer^ 
No.  30  N.  Third  8t 
FhiUuta.,  12th  mo.  8th,  1866. 


43.29  deg. 


50  50 
38.00 


(I 


PALL  TBMPSRATUBIS. 

Mean  temperatare  of  the  three  Fall  mos. 

of  1864  and  1865 

Mean        do  do         do         do 

months  of  1865  and  1866'  , 

Arerage  of  the  Fall  temperatare  for  the 

past  ««9cii<y.««9en  years 

Highest  Fall  mean  occnrring  during  that 

entire  period,  1850 „,.. 

Lowest         do.        do.  do.        1827 


57.63  deg. 


58.61 


(C 


54.69     •< 


58.16 
49.33 


If 

CI 


First  month 

Second  month 

Tnird  month ^ 

Foarth  month 

Fifth  month 

Sixth  month 

Touls  for  the  first  six  mos. 

of  each  year 
fioTenth  month. 
Kighth  month.. 
Kinth  month...., 
Tenth  month.. . 
Bleventh  month 


OOMPABISOV  OF  BATH. 

1865. 
3.61  inch. 
5.83     " 


1866. 
3.14  inch. 
6.61     " 


.•••.*••• ....«.«.. 


41.78  " 


ToUls 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  abore  that  the  tempera- 
tures throaghoot  have  been  in  ezceu  of  last  year,  In 
fact,  not  very  far,  in  all  their  poinU,  from  the  hiifheat 
that  have  occurred  daring  the  past  Miomty-seven 
years.  The  number  of  deaths,  it  will  also  be  s*en, 
are  bat  HttU  in  excess  of  last  year.  J.  H.  B. 

FhUada,,  I2th  mo.  3d,  1866. 


We  are  to  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it. 
The  relifflon  of  (he  Oospel  ealls  as  both  oat  of 
the  WQrld,  Mid  iolo  the  world  j  Mt  of  the 


IT£MS. 

Advices  have  been  received  from  England  to  the 
effect  that  liinister  Adams  had  renewed  our  demands 
upon  the  British  Government  for  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  cliiims  for  indemnity  growing  ont  of  the  depre* 
dations  of  rebel  privateers.  It  is  stated  from  Bug* 
land  that  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  will  soon 
be  held,  when  the  case  will  receive  respectful  con- 
sideration. It  is  certain  that  the  present  British 
Ministry  is  actuated  by  a  kindlier  feeliog  toward 
these  claims  than  was  the  former  one. 

Thi  Paris  Exhibition. — The  Imperial  Gommissioa 
has  divided  the  contents  of  the  coming  Bzhibition 
under  ten  general  beads  or  groops.  **  The  first  group, 
that  of  works  of  art,  is  divided  into  five  classeSi 
namely,  oil  paintings,  drawings,  scolptare  and  die- 
sinking,  architectare  and  engraving  and  lithography. 

**  The  second  gronp  comprises  the  materials  and 
the  applications  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  printiog,  paper 
mailing,  bookbinding,  colors,  industrial  design,  pho- 
tography, musical  instraments,  medical,  scientific, 
and  educational  apparatus  and  iastruments,  maps 
and  charts.  Group  three  comprehends  furniture  and 
other  objects  connected  with  habitation  ;  as  furni- 
ture, properly  so-called,  upholstery,  decoration,  glass, 
porcelain  and  other  pottery,  carpets  and  other  tissues, 
paper  hangings,  cutlery,  jewelry,  artistic  bronzes  and 
metal  works,  clock  and  watchmaking,  heatiog, light- 
ing and  ventilation,  perfumery  and  small-wares.  The 
fourth  group  includes  fabrics,  clothing  and  all  other 
objects  of  personal  wear  or  use,  beginning  with  cot- 
ton, woollen  and  silk  manufactures,  and  ending  with 
dolls  and  toys. 

**  The  fifth  gronp  is  entitled  *  Productions,  raw,  or 
prepared,  of  eitractive  industry,'  and  includes  min- 
ing and  metallurgy,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  the 
forest,  the  chase,  and  of  agriculture,  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  produots,  leather  and  skin  manufac- 
tures. Group  six  comprises  the  instruments  and 
processes  of  the  common  arts,  the  means  in  fact  of 
working  and  manufacturing  the  objects  of  the  pre- 
ceding group,  with  railways,  civil  engineering  and 
navigation.  Gronp  the  seventh  includes  articles  of 
food  and  consumption,  whether  raw,  preserved,  partly 
prepared  or  cooked,  iocluding  drinks. of  all  kinds; 
gronp  the  eighth,  living  animals  reared  for  the  use 
or  amusement  of  man ;  group  the  ninth,  horticulture ; 
and  group  ten,  objects  specially  exhibited  with  a 
view  to  the  amelioration  of  (he  moral  and  physical 
.eoDdltioB  of  the  people. 
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**  Tbe  last  group  forms  of  itself  ft  general  economic 
<ezkibiiion,  as  regards  edocation,  food,  clothiDg  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  and  also  inclades  costames 
worn  by  the  people  of  Tsrioas  countries,  specimens 
of  habitations,  and  the  tools  and  prooesses  in  nse  by 
small  masters,  workiogmen  engaged  working  at 
home  on  their  own  account." 

The  second  session  of  the  39th  Congress  eonyened 
•  on  the  3d  inst.  Tbe  President's  Message  was  read 
in  both  Hoases.  In  the  Senate  abili  was  introduced 
ibr  the  admission  of  Nebraslca  into  the  Union,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Territories.  Tbe 
joint  resolution  for  the  amendment  to  the  Constitn* 
tion,  making  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  ineli- 
gible for  re-election,  was  taken  np  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee.  Yarions  other  bills  and 
resolutions  were  offered  and  referred  to  committees. 
A  bill  was  iotrodnced  and  referred  providing  for  the 
election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  tbe  District 
of  Columbia.  The  bill  provides  for  impartial  suffrage. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  ordering  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  restore  confis- 
eated  property,  and  also  as  to  tbe  power  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  deliver,  without  Judicial 
proceedings,  to  private  claimsnts,  property  or  pro- 
ceeds of  property  seised  by  the  United  States. 

HooBB. — A  rule  was  adopted  for  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  nine  on  freedmen's  affairs.  Various  de- 
partment and  subordinate  reports  were  presented. 
Tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  were  instructed  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
cotton  would  not  be  beneficial  to  tbe  interests  of  the 
country.  A  reeolation  was  adopted  declaring  as  the 
•ense  of  the  House,  in  answer  to  the  President's 
message,  that  it  finds  in  the  disloyal  attitude  of  the 
8«nth,  and  the  results  of  the  elections  in  the  North, 
additional  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  before  it  will  consider  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  them  Congressional  representation. 
A  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  lost — ^yeas  32, 
nays  119.  A  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  New  Orleans  massacre  by  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  directing  the  Guoimittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  a 
law  to  more  perfectly  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
bribery  at  elections,  and  to  make  any  person  who 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  purchasing  votM  ineligible 
10  office. 

Vnn  FBixDicnH. — ^There  are  about  150,000  Freed- 
men,  women  and  children  attending  school  in  the 
Bouthern  States* 

Tbe  Bureau  superintendent  of  education  in  Qeorgia, 
In  hta  reporc  fbr  10th  month,  reckons  the  number  of 
schools  at  48,  teachers  63,  and  popils  2,755.  Thirty* 
four  of  these  schools  and  1,163  pupils  are  sustained 
entirely  by  the  freedmen ;  the  rest  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  North.  Twenty- three  of  the  teachers  are 
colored,  fbr  the  most  partrery  imperfectly  qualified. 
Tbe  contributions  of  the  freedmen  during  the  10th 
mo.  reiehed  $1,000. 

Several  outrages  h%ye  been  recently  perpetrated 
vpon  tbe  inoffensive  freedmen  residing  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  Two  poor  colored  men  were  badly 
beaten  near  the  Chain  Bridge,  and  although  a  war- 
rant was  issued,  it  has  not  been  served ;  religious 
meetings  held  in  the  house  of  a  freedman  at  Langley 
have  been  disturbed;  colored  pupils  of  the  night 
school  at  Qrmt  Falls  have  been  attacked  and  in- 
jured ;  the  school- house  at  Lewinsville  has  been 
greatly  damaged,  and  the  one  near  Frying- Pan 
church  and  Hemdon  Station  bnmed  to  the  ground. 
Vbe  authorities  apparently  make  no  attempt  to  arrest 
tbe  miscreants. 
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*■          JohQWoolmftn 100  120 

«           Huffa  Judge 100  120 

DlaclpUiM  of  Fhiladelptata  Tevly  MMtiag-  •  •  •        75  M 

Friend**  MlMNtHaQy,  11  Tola 800  9  SO 

Works oflnaw;  Ponlngton 6  00  6  00 

GoDTvrmtiooii,  Ao.,  by  Tbos  Story —  ••  •     1 00  1 20 

History  of  Delaware OoDDty 800  SSO 

Sreningi  with  John  Woolmaa 60  00 

Priidlla  Cadwallader 60  SO 

OhUd*!  Book  of  Nature-^  parts 266  280 

WioDowed  Wheat 100  1  2i 

Tbe  new  Poemt,  '*  Studies."  by  John  A,  Dorgan, 

Uarot*t  (3d)  edltton,  maslin 2  00  2  90 

Meditations  on  Lite  and  its  Religiooa  Dntiea 

byZsebokka 1  76  2  00 

Meditadons  on  Death  and  Eternity,  do.  •  •  •  •     1  76  2  00 
KsBlly  Mayland,  or  the  Faithful  Oorornasi^ 

bylLH.Oos 100  120 

History  of  tbe  United  States  fVom  1492  to  1806, 

by  J.  C.  Martindale,  ($5.40  per  dot  )••-•••  •         60  70 

Likeness  of  Woi.  Peno,  StetJ  tngravinff 60  69 

BograTwi  Forms  MAauAoi  CoiTinoATts,  iir 

fllllog  up  Friends  style 4  60  5  00 

Friends'  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  fbr  1867.    Price  10  cti. 

Derotlonat  Poetry,  I^BStimonies  of  Truth,  Treasury  of  fSds^  Pa* 
etry-Oards,  Ice.  Ac. 

Subseriptiona  reeeiTod  Ibr  "  The  ChUdmn's  Friend." 

KMVoa  OoHLT. 

SITUATION  WANTJ(D.— The  adrerUser,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  desires  a  ritnation  as  Hooancnm  la  a 
Friend's  flunily.  Name,  address  and  referenoe  Ipft  at  tbe  oOoa  of 
Friends*  Intolpgencer. 1216  8  T  P 

IHAVB  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  Cloths,  Caammerea  and 
Veatings,  which  I  will  make  to  order  on  reasonable  tarma,  and 
In  the  beet  style;  and  aoUdt  the  patronage  of  ny  frieoda  and 
the  pnblio  generally.                                        Wm.  Hawsirs, 
laift  8tp 107  tl.4th8t 

<^   JOSEPH    FOULKirS   FRIBNDS*   ALMANACK"  for  1887 
O  Dov  ready,  by  T.  £uwood  Zbu,  Nos.  17  and  19  8.  6th  8L, 
PhUada.  Sent  by  mail  fk^ee— either  the  large  or  pocket  one— npoa 
reeeipt  of  10  oenU. lS16  4t 

ISOIPLINJt  OF  PHILADSLPHIA  TiiARLT  MlilSTlN 8,  p«b- 
Ushed  by  T.  £.  Chapman,  No.  6  S.  Fifth  St.    Sent  by  mail, 
75  ets.  1284TO. 
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MAKHIAGK   GKRTIFIGATBS,   by  Friends'  Ceremony*  pub- 
lisb«l  by  T.  Jl.  Chapman,  No.  6  &  Fifth  St.    Sent  by  mallt 
Blank,  $6.00.    Filled  np  |n  tbe  neatest  manner,  $10.00. 

i,RIKNDd'  FAMILT   AND  POCKET  ALMANAC,  18«r,  pnb- 
r  lished  by  T.  E.  Chapman,  No.  5  S.  Filth  St.  Bent  by  mall  lOe. 

IN  the  First  month,  1867,  wiU  be  pnbllshed  No.  1  of  '-THS 
FRIENDS*  EXAMINER,"  a  half-yearly  Tolnme.  treating  oa 
Religiooa,  Ctril  and  Social  qnsetlona,  flrom  the  standpoint  of  tha 
Society  of  Friends.  Coodueted  by  the  Publishing  Committee  of 
tbe  **  Old  Banner  Essays.  Price  2  s.  eaeh  volume,  cootalnlng  lOO 
to  160  pp.  in  stiff  ouren.  Oommnnleations  and  literary  amtri- 
bntions  to  be  addressed  to  the  honorary  £ditf>r,  W.  0.  WesUake, 
SoBthampion ;  and  all  ordeia  tor  adTertisementa,  Aci  to  be  adr 
dressed  to  tlM  Publisher,  A.  M.  Bennett,  6  JUahopsgate  Withoot, 
Ijondon.  1282tawns. 

WANTBSv  lo  complete  a  set  of  the  Friends'  InteUlgenoer,  Moa 
1,  a,  8, 4.  6,  dj  7, 10, 17, 18,  21,  24, 26,  27,  28  of  Vol.  L,  or 
the  entire  bound  Toiume  will  b«  purchased.  AImo  Noe.  87  and  99 
Vol.  lY.  A  liberal  compensation  vUl  be  given.  Apply  nt  oAoa 
of  Friends'  InftelUgeocer.   1117  tfc 

4  PPL  IS  PARERS;  PreasrHng  KetUce,  Bread  fUmn,  CMhen 
tv  Sprinklers,  (ftir  ironing,)  Patent  Fbu^Iron  Uolden.  Knife  and 
SeLHr>r  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Brace  6ltta,  Clutch  Braee-,(raqnlva 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bttts,)  and  a  general  varietj  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Tnviujr  A  Snaw, 

029.  No.  8S6  (Bight  Thirty  Five)  Market  Si.,  below  Ninth. 

/^HUSTERPIEU)  BOARDINO  SCHOOL  FOH  B0T8,  sitoatod  am 
\j    the  Oroeewleks  Road,  three  mllas  fh>m  Bonlentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  Third  seBi>ion  of  this  InsUtntlon  will  oommenoaon 
the  19th  of  tlih  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Tenna,  $84. 
For  fVirSher  partlcolars  addreas  HisKftT  W.  RmowaT. 

476682&t8S67  pmoas pain.  OrosKwIcks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co„  V. ^ 

OAMUEL  TOWNBEND  Ik  SON,  ProdrnwCommMslon  .Merchnnta, 
O  No.  62  Ught  Street  Baltimore,  reapeetftally  aollelt  consign* 
ments  of  Grain,  Flonr,  Seeds,  Butter,  Ekbb,  Beana,  Ponltn.  lea. 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale.  Clover,  Timothy,  Oirbard  Gme% 
and  other  Flt>ld  Senls.  Also  Bona  Imst  and  other  Fefftillaera. 
Dried  Frulla  bought  and  said.  721 
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THS  STUDY  OF    LANGUAGE    AS  A  MEANS    OF 

MENTAL  CULTURE. 

A  Lecture  delwered  before  JMende*  Soehl  Lyeeum^ 

PhUadelphia^  htf  Bdwabd  H.  Maouji. 

(Condadad  fton  page  644.) 

^0  eouTse  of  irainiog  could  be  derised  better 
adapted  to  euUivate  a  taste  for  general  litera* 
ture  than  that  of  keeping  np  a  eonstant  oom* 
pariBon  between  the  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
and  pointing  oat  from  time  to  tine  how  far  the 
latter  are  indebted  to  tbe  former  for  many  of 
their  best  thonghts,  and  even  for  the  langoage 
in  which  those  thoughts  are  clothed.  Indeed, 
all  the  works  of  the  greatest  writers  of  our  own 
and  every  other  age  so  aboand  in  allasions, 
dir«)ot  and  indirect,  to  the  works  of  others,  that 
rU  literature  may  be  said  to  be  relative,  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  any  demands  a 
familiarity  with  all.  No  course  of  iuBtruction 
&Q  ancient  or  modern  language  is  complete  or 
desinible  which  does  not  early  awaken  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  to  this  important  fact,  and, 
by  this  constant  comparison,  stimulate  him  to 
enrich  and  enlarge  his  mind  by  daily  increas- 
ing familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  and 
the  good  of  all  ages. 

I  have  said  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dis- 
oipKne  acquired  in  the  study  of  language  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  prepare  one  for  the  praeti* 
cal  duiieg  of  after  life.  The  rival  claims  of 
the  mathematics,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  should 
receive  a  passing  notice,  although,  as  I  stated 
in  the  outset^  I  do  not  wish  to  hokl  up  tor  ir* 


vidious  comparison  any  one  course  of  training 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Howerer,  as  the 
claims  of  mathematical  studies  have  been  put 
forward  rery  prominently  by  others,  in  recent 
discussions  upon  this  subject,  even  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  linguistic  studies,  or  reducing  them 
to  a  subordinate  poisition,  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  the  words  of   Professor  Pillans,   of 
Edinburgh,  upon  this  point.    He  says,  ''  Tt  is  r 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mere  mathe* 
matician,  from  being  accustomed  to  the  long 
and  beautiful  deductions  of  his  favorite  science, 
is  a  better  reasooer,  or  leas  liable  to  error  than 
other  men,  in  all  matters  that  lie  beyond  the 
mathematical  pale."      On  the  contrary,  it  is 
notorious,  thai  the  more  profound  he  is  in  his 
own  science,  and  the  more  devoted  to  it,  the 
less  is  he  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ia 
every  other  direction,  and  the  more  liable  to- 
be  imposed  upon  by  false  reasoning,  and  led 
astray  by  specious  views  in  the  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  the  world ;    for,  as  Dugald 
Stewart  observes,— and  that  beautiful  writer  on 
metaphysics  and  morals  was  himself  aa  able 
mathematician,—''  It   unfortunately    happens^ 
that  while  mathemaUcal  studies  exercise  the  fa- 
cttltv  of  reasoning  or  dedoction,  they  give  no- 
employment  to  the  other  powers  of  the  under- 
standing concerned  in  tbe  investigation  of  truth. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  produce  a. 
facility  in  the  admissioii  of  data,  and  a  cireum* 
scription  of    the   field   of    investigation,  by. 
and  arbitral^  definitions/'  In  the  stud// 
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of  language  the  mind  is  constantly  occupied  in 
balancing  probabilities,  as  in  the  reasoning  pro 
cesses  required  in  ordinary  bumao  sffairs;  while 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  conelusions  follow- 
ing, admitted  premisos  in  mathematical  reason- 
ing, rarely  finds  a  counterpart  in  actual  life. 
In  unraveling  the  intricacies  of  a  long  and  in- 
ToWed  sentence  in  Cicero  or  Livy,  where  the 
most  closely  connected  parts  are  often  far  re- 
moved from  each  other,  and  the  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  sentence  are  ingeniously  en- 
folded within  other  subordinate  parts,  the  whole 
forming  a  sentence  closely  connected  in  thought 
with  ^hat  precedes  and  follows,  reasoui  obser- 
vation and  judgment  are  constantly  called  into 
action,  in  deciding  the  various  relations  of  the 
words  and  clauses  to  each  other,  and  of  the 
whole  sentence  to  the  general  course  of  thought ; 
and  a  fine  opportuniiy  is  afforded  for  the  play  of 
the  imagination  and  fancy,  in  the  selection  of 
the  most  appropriate  English  dress,  in  which  to 
clothe  the  thought  when  fully  eliminated  by 
the  exercise  of  the  other  faeulties.  This  is  not, 
witb  the  classical  student,  any  unbsal  or  irre- 
gular exercise,  but  forms  the  staple  of  his  daily 
work.  Who  does  not  see  that  a  course  like 
this,  pursued  for  a  series  of  years,  properly  in- 
terspersed with  other  8tudies,^(for  ours,  it  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  is  no  exclusive  claim,)  can- 
Hot  fail  to  have  upon  the  youthful  mind  the 
most  salutary  effect,  and  that  the  Professors  of 
language,  devoted  as  they  are  to  those  studies, 
which  are  so  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  human  mind,  are  not  inaptly  styled,  in 
the  Scottish  Universities,  Professors  of  the 
Humanities. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  oral 
translation,  and  an  essential  part  in  every  well- 
digested  system  of  classical  instruction,  are 
written  translations  into  English  of  some  of 
the  choice  passages  which  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  the  daily  recitations.  If  the  student  is 
encouraged,  in  these  translations,  to  avoid  the 
hald  and  literal  rendering  which  the  rigid 
analysis  of  the  ordinary  lesson  would  require, 
and  to  express  the  exact  thought  of  the  author 
without  regard  to  the  /arm  in  which  that 
tlionght  is  expressed  by  him,  (so  far,  at  least, 
as  it  is  possible  to  separate  thought  from  the 
form  in  which  it  is  expressed,)  that  is,  to  pre- 
sent the  thought  in  the  most  approved  modern 
dress,  free  from  every  blemish  of  antiquated 
style  or  of  foreign  idiom,  it  becomes  a  most 
valuable  truning  in  the  proper  use  of  his  own 
language.  What  better  training  than  this  can 
be  oonoeived  for  the  future  poet,  orator,  or 
historian,  or  even  for  those  in  the  humblest 
private  walks  of  life,  who  have  thoughts  to 
obthe,  in  Vords  wherewith,  to  instruct  and  in- 
fluenee  their  fellow  men— «nd  who  have  not  7 
Says  a  modern  jonrnalbt,  in  a  highlv  apprecia* 
tfv«  criticism  of  the  poet  LongfelioWi  ^'  Eo- 


dowed  with  a  remarkable  command  of,  and  ex- 
quisite taste  in  language,  he  began  his 
poeUcal  education  by  rendering,  not  only  with 
accuracy,  but  the  most  delicate  analogy,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  French  and  Italian  verse  into 
English.  There  is  no  exercise  of  the  mind 
which  so  finely  trains  expression  as  such  a 
work  as  this.  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subtle  eloquence  and  expressive  significance 
of  foreign  tongues  gives  an  insight  and  grasp 
as  regards  the  vernacular.  Thus,  by  experience 
and  endowment,  taste  and  mastery,  Longfellow 
is  a  verbal  artist.  Words  are  to  him  what 
colors  are  to  the  painter;  he  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  their  fitness,  a  keen  ear  for  their 
music.  Thus  furnished  with  the  vocabulary  of 
bis  art,  and  fastidious  in  its  use,  the  love  of 
beauty,  the  sense  of  the  appropriate,  methodise 
expression.  As  a  mosaic  worker  carefully 
selects  his  tinted  cube,  and  places  it  with  ex* 
quisite  fastidious  skill,  so,  as  to  produce  the 
desired  form,  shade  and  combination,  until  a 
saintly  face  or  lovely  flower  of  adamantine  hue 
rewards  his  patient  toil,  so  gracefully  adjusted 
and  wisely  chosen,  the  words  of  the  poet  are 
combined  into  images  of  picturesque  or  plain- 
tive relief  and  permanent  grace." 

Now,  although  the  course  above  indicated  is 
of  the  utmost  value  as  a  training  in  p]nglbh, 
and  cannot  be  omitted  or  lightly  parsed  over 
without  great  disadvantage  to  the  student,  it 
must  not,  ^however,  be  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  more  literal  version,  required  in  his 
daily  work,  for  the  twofold  reason,  that  the 
construction  of  the  language  will  be  likely,  in 
that  case,  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  peculiar 
forms  and  idioms  which,  when  properly  studied, 
form  so  interesting  and  valuable  a  feature  in 
the  acquisition  of  any  language,  and  which  so 
often  indicate  the  character  of  a  people,  are 
wholly  lost.  Thus,  to  make  my  meaning  clear, 
let  me  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  poems  of 
the  Sealdic  bards.  If,  in  translating  the  highly 
figurative  language  of  these  bards,  we  render 
<*  the  beast  of  the  sea''  by  the  more  homely, 
but  more  intelligible  word,  "ship,"  'Hhe  dew 
of  pain,"  or  "  the  water  of  the  sword,"  bj 
«  blood,"  ''  the  tree  of  battle"  by  "  warrior," 
and  <Uhe  flame  of  wounds"  by ''sword,"  we 
shall  certainly,  in  every  instance,  come  nearer 
a  plain  English  translation  of  the  passages  in 
question,  but  we  should  fail,  wholly,  not  merely 
to  give  the  proper  construction  of  the  passageSi 
which  would,  perhaps,  be  a  minor  oonsidemtion, 
but  fail,  as  well,  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
highly  imaginative  character  of  the  people. 

As  no  language  is  properly^  taught  unless  a 
eomparison  be  constantly  instituted  between 
that  langui^e  and  the  student's  mother  tongue, 
both  as  to  the  forms  of  words,  the  syntactical 
structure  of  the  language,  and  parallel  pass- 
ages in  the  literature  of  the  two,  so  a  oonatant 
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oonparisoQ  Bfaonld  he  made  between  the  Latto 
and  Greek,  and  between  these  and  whatever 
modem  languages  may  elahn  the  stadent's  at- 
tention. For,  although  the  deri?ation  of  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek  ia  an  idea  long  ainoe 
abondoned,  and  even  the  eommdn  derivation  of 
both  from  the  Sanskrit  ia  moat  emphatioally 
denied  by  Max  MuUer,  the  three  languages 
beiog  regarded  by  htm  rather  in  the 
light  of  three  sisters,  of  whieh  the  Sanskrit 
may  be  considered  the  dldest,  all  pointing  back 
to  some  earlier  stage,  when  they  were  more 
similar  to  each  other  than  we  find  them  now, 
everything  beyond  this  being,  cu  yet,  involved 
in  profound  obsoiirity ;  still  this  comparison  of 
two  kindred  ancient  tongues,  without  directly 
deriving  one  from  the  other,  or  even  deciding 
which  is  the  elderi  is  an  essential  aid  in  the 
acquisition  of  both*  And  the  comparison  of  the 
Latin  with  the  Romance  Languages  of  modern 
Europe,  whieh  are  directly  derived,  not  it  is 
true,  wholly  or  chiefly  from  the  classical  La- 
tin,  as  written  and  spoken  by  OioerO|  but 
from  the  various  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  this 
comparison  of  the  various  modern  languages 
with  the  original  whence  they  are  directly  or 
indirectly  derived,  presents  advantages  in  the 
aeqnisitton  of  modern  tongoesj  which  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  on  two  pages 
of  simple  conversational  Frenoh,  which  I  took 
up  at  random  to  examine,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  illustratipn,  I  find  200  difiRtsrent  roots,  and 
of  the  first  100,  96  are  directly  and  readily 
traceable  te  their  Latin  originals,  while  of  the 
second  100,  every  root  may  be  thus  traced. 
These  are  fhir  specimen  pages  of  easy  eonver- 
Batiooal  French ;  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  re- 
affirming the  statement  of  Gibson;  in  his  work 
published  thirty  years  since,  when  the  science 
of  Comparative  Philology  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
that  **  ninety-nine  French  words  out  of  every  one 
hundr^  are  of  Latin  origin."  If  the  study  of  Ian* 
guage  be  conducted  upon  this  prineiple,  each 
new  language  acquired  is  an  additional  facility 
toward  the  acquisition  of  another,  and  to  the 
indastrious  and  faithful  student,  portal  after 
portal  will  open,  with  constantly  increasing 
rapidity^  until  the  glorious  temple  of  the  science 
of  Language,  whicb  involves  in  its  wonderful 
revelations  the  history  of  the  race,  lies  inviting- 
ly open,  bidding  him  enter  in. 

iioT  should  he  who  thus  devotes  his  life  to 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  tongues,  and  the 
study  of  Comparative  Philology,  be  stigmatized 
as  a  student  of  wordtj — mere  words;  for)  in  the 
language  of  Marsh,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
excellent  course  of  '<  Lectures  on  the  English 
Language,''  « So  seoessary  are  \o6rd*  to 
thought,  to  reflection,  to  the  memory  of  former 
states  of  self*  conscious  being,  that,  though  the 
intelligence  of  persons  born  without  the  sense 
of  hearing  sometioes   reoeivei^  through  the 


medium  of  madual  signs,  and  without  instruc- 
tion in  words  J  a  very  considerable  degree  of  ap« 
parant  culture,  yet,  when  deaf  mntes  are 
educated  and  taught  the  use  of  verbal  language, 
they  are  generally  almost  wholly  unable  to  re- 
call their  mental  status  at  earlier  periods ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  they  appear  to 
have  been  previously  devoid  of  those  concep* 
tions  which  we  acquire^  or  at  least  retain  and 
express,  by  means  of  general  terms.  So  our 
reoollection  of  moments  of  intense  pain  or 
pleasure,  moral  or  physical,  is  dim  and  unde- 
fined. Grief,  too  big  for  words,  joy,  which 
finds  no  articulate  voice  for  utteraooe,  sensa- 
tions too  acute  for  description,  when  once  their 
csuse  is  removed,  or  when  time  has  abated 
their  keenness,  leave  traces  deep  indeed  in  toit«, 
but  too  sliadowy  in  outline j  to  be  capable  of  dis- 
tinct reproduction;  for  tbat  alone  which  is  pre- 
cisely formulated  can  be  clearly  remembered." 

You  will  pardon  this  long  quotation,  for  it 
conveys  most  happily  the  exact  thought  which 
I  wished  to  utter,  and  which  I  should  vainly 
attempt  to  express  as  well.  Let  no  one  think 
to  cast  a  stigma  upon  the  studies  of  the  philo- 
logist by  accusing  him  of  being  a  student  of 
mere  words.  Mere  words,  indeed  I  and  what 
is  more  noUe  and  mors  worthy  of  our  regard 
than  the  study  of  the  various  symbols  of 
thought,  and  the  changes  wrought  upon  those 
symbols  in  the  lapse  of  ages  through  various 
external  circumstances  and  the  steady  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  Where  shall  we  seek  for 
a  more  ennobling  and  refining  study  than  that 
which  brings  us  into  daily  contact  with  the 
choice  spirits  of  every  age,  and  which  places 
in  our  hand  the  open  sesame  to  a  richer  mine 
of  treasures  than  gold  or  silver  can  ever  buy  ? 
Mere  words,  indeed  !  and  what  were  the  noble 
examples  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  other 
days  to  us  of  the  present  generation ; — what 
would  become  of  all  the  rich  stores  of  history, 
which  Bolingbroke  has  so  felicitously  character- 
ized as  "  Philosophy  Teaching  by  Jfixample," — 
aye,  of  the  very  teaching  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity  himself, — but  for  the  conservativA 
power  of  written  words.  Mere  words,  indeed  I 
as  well  stigmatize  the  acquisUion  of  all  knowl- 
edge as  worse  than  useless,  as  thus  attempt  to 
cast  reproach  upon  the  study  of  the  history 
and  power  of  words.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the 
influence  of  words  upon  human  thought  and 
action,  that  it  is  scarcely  hyperbolical  to  say, 
that  words  are  realities,  no  less  than  deeds. 
Who  shall  set  a  limit  to  the  influence,  for  gooi 
or  evil,  of  one  written  or  spoken  word  t 

If  the  careful  study  and  classification  of  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals  is  worthy 
th*  attention  of  tiie  natnralist, — and  who  will 
presume  to  deny  that  this  or  any  other  study 
by  which  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
onalurea  of  GM'a  universe;  and  of  &  vatjioui 
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stages  of  development  through  which  our 
earth  baa  passed,  is  onworthy  of  oar  regard,— 
how  much  more  worthy  of  profonod  study  are 
the  fragments  of  a  lost  language,  the  bones  and 
framework  of  what  has  oooe  been  human 
speech  f  I  listened  with  the  deepest  interest 
to  a  lecture  by  Agassis  on  the  Glacial  Theory , 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  upon  his  great 
exploring  expedition  to  South  America,  and 
to  his  first  lecture  in  Boston  after  his 
return,  describing  the  waters  of  the  Ama- 
son;  and  as  I  followed  the  wonderful  de- 
ductions of  this  Prince  of  Naturalists,  by 
which  the  most  astonishing  conclusions  were 
reached,  step  by  step,  from  premises  at  firnt 
sight  so  apparently  insignificant  that  it  seemed 
impossible  that  they  could  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  any  important  theory,  as  in  his  first 
lecture  he  evolved,  bv  clearly  defined  steps, 
his  Glacial  Theory,  from  the  carefully  ob- 
served scratches  upon  the  surfaces  of  rocks, 
and  from  the  great  boulders  deposited  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  amid  rocks  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent formation,  indicating  the  gradual  progress 
of  immense  fields  of  ice  from  the  higher  or 
polar  regions  towards  the  equatorial,  I  could 
not  fail  to  remember  how  tbe  patient  investi- 
gations of  Philologists  had  enabled  them  to 
trace,  not  merely  the  movement  of  great  bodies 
of  ice  from  north  to  south,  but  the  various 
migrations  of  tribes  and  nations  from  east  to 
west,  from  Asia  to  northern  and  afterwards  to 
southern  Europe,  and  how  the  history  of  our 
tongue,  and  of  all  tbe  Teutonic  stock  to  which 
it  more  especially  belongs,  and  that  of  the 
softer  and  more  harmonious  tongues  of  South- 
ern Europe,  may  thus  be  traced  back,  with  un- 
erring precision,  to  a  time  when,  in  tbe  fsrthest 
east,  in  the  early  home  of  the  human  race,  all 
were  really  one  family,  of  one  language  and 
one  speech.  When  I  listened  to  his  wonder- 
ful account  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributary 
waters,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  fishes  which 
inbabit  that  marvellous  stream,  and  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  labors  of  this  indefatigable  student 
of  nature  daring  the  past  year,  resulting  in  the 
enriching  of  the  domains  of  science  by  numer* 
ous  specimens  of  fishes  unheard  of  until  now, 
and,  by  new  theories,  as  to  the  changes  which 
the  centuries  have  produced  upon  the  South 
American  cotst,  I  could  but  remember  the 
unwearied  labors  of  philologists  in  tracing  the 
small  streams  of  dialects,  with  their  countless 
variations,  and  labyrinthian  network  of  ramifi- 
cations, not  unlike  the  branches  of  this  great 
river ;  and  how  from  these  minor  streams,  they 
have  traced  the  broad  flowing  tide  of  human 
speech,  sweeping  down  the  oges,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  a  precious  freight,  the  collected  wisdom 
of  countlesB  generations,  and  how  these  aame 
philologists,  from  patient  study  of  the  word 
strata^  which  eveiy  where  met  their  vieWf  have 


determined  the  former  boundaries  of  tbe  ocean 
of  human  thought,  and  measured  its  steady  en* 
croachments  upon  the  domains  of  ignorance 
and  error ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
the  speaker  commended  to  the  kind  regard  of 
the  citizens  of  his  adopted  State  the  Univer- 
sity to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  which  he  is  so 
bright  an  ornament,  and  said,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  special  department,  that  we  had  yet  to 
obtain  in  this  country  the  first  crude  notions 
of  what  a  University  should  be,  adding  that 
although  we  might  suppose  that  ample  provision 
had  been  made  at  Harvard  for  all  needed  Pro- 
fessorships, fourteen  Professors  are  employed 
in  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  fill  the  place  as- 
signed to  him  at  Cambridge,  1  could  not  for- 
get that,  in  the  same  University  of  Berlin, 
twentjf-ei(/ht  Professors  are  at  present  employed 
upon  the  vsrious  departments  of  Philology, 
many  of  them  men  whose  reputation  is  world- 
wide, including  among  their  number  such  names 
as  Mullach,  Mommseo,  Bopp  and  Bekker,  and 
that  these  twenty  eight  men  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  present  to  the  crowds 
of  students  who  flock  to  that  renowned 
seat  of  learning  the  ripe  results  of  their  own 
department ;  and  although  the  eager  haste,  and 
the  eminently  practical  aims  of  our  people,  so 
characteristic  of  a  young  and  growing  nation, 
and  so  prejudicial  to  the  highest  results  of 
scholarship,  may  long  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  wished  expressed  by  the  enthusias- 
tic naturalist,  that  European  youth,  in  a  not 
very  far  distant  future,  may  flock '40  our  shores 
in  search  of  the  highest  culture,  as  American 
youth  now  flock  to  the  Old  World,  I  could  not 
help  hoping  and  believing,  that  more  abun- 
dant provision  would  be  constantly  made  for  the 
study  of  all  the  sciences ;  not  forgetting,  nor 
assigning  to  any  secondary  place,  that  science 
which  in  itself  is  better  adapted  than  any  other 
to  supply  the  varied  needs  of  the  human  mind, 
and  upon  which  a  knowledge  of  tbe  early  his- 
tory of  our  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  soienceSi 
so  largely  depends. 
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Creature  comforts  are  often,  to  the  soul,  what 
suckers  are  to  the  tree;  and  the  Heavenly 
Husbandman  prunes  us,  to  secure  the  sap  fur 
the  bearing.  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous.  The  husbandman  does  not  prune 
the  bramblCf  but  the  vine.  Tbe  stones  de- 
signed for  tbe  Temple  above  require  more 
cutting  and  polishing  than  those  which  are  tor 
the  common  wall. 


Now  let  mj  toul  ariaci, 

And  tread  tbe  t«iupcer  down  ; 
Hj  OapiaiQ  leada  me  forth 
To  conquest  atid  a  crown : 
A  feeble  saiDt  shall  win  the  daj. 
Though  deadi  and  hell  ebatxuct  the  way. 
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axLBonoNS  »oh  thb  wBtriNas  of  john 

RABCLAY. 
(OoatiBoed  tnm  f«f»  6IA.) 

To  E.  8. 
RuflSVLL  Squab B,  17th  of  Fourth  month,  1818. 

Dear  Edward.— The  true  authority  as  well 
•8  beauty  of  our  relif2;iou8  meetiDgs,  in  which  T 
cauDot  exelade  those  for  the  right  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  truth,  staods  upon  and  consists  in 
that,  without  which  the  very  form  is  a  mookery, 
though  the  best  of  forma.  It  is  not  age,  it  is 
Dot  any  station  in  the  ehurch,  it  is  not  an  out- 
ward knowledge  or  experience  in  the  letter  of 
thoee  laws,  which  the  8ptrit  of  Truth  has  led 
our  forefathers  to  adopt, — much  less  is  it  any 
repute  among  men  grounded  upon  outward  pos- 
sessions,—whieh  will  make  one  living  stone  for 
the  Master's  use,  in  the  building  up  of  his 
beautiful  city  the  new  Jerusalem.  Now,  if  any 
man  build  with  the  straw  and  stubble,  or  even 
with  that  which  appears  like  gold  or  stiver; — 
every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest  of 
what  sort  it  is ;  for  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire, 
and  the  day  shall  declare  it."  How  much  need 
then  is  there  for  all  amongst  us,  who  fill  any  of 
the  oflSoes  in  the  church,  and  even  for  such  as 
may  be  in  the  highest  stations,  and  may  have 
been  made  of  eminent  service  therein,  yet  again 
and  again  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  yet  again  to 
bow  down  their  souls;  so  that  erery  high  thing, 
that  would  exalt  itself  within  them,  may  be 
abased,  under  the  humbling  influence  of  that 
power,  which  bruiseth  and  breaketh  in  pieces, 
which  bringeth  us  low,  and  keepeth  us  low, 
even  as  children  and  babes,  willing  to  be  led 
about  and  instructed,  and  ready  to  esteem  an- 
other better  than  ourselves.  Now  as  individu- 
als are  brought  into  such  a  feeling  tender  state 
as  this,  they  beeome  sweetly  qualified  to  take 
those  places,  which  the  master  builder  ordereth 
for  them  in  his  bouse,  in  his  family,  in  his  vine- 
yard. They  thus  receive  capacity  and  author- 
ity to  labor  for  the  great  cause,  and  in  the  name 
and  power  of  their  leader ;  they  have  strength 
to  bind  and  to  lose,  to  help  and  to  heal  the 
weak  and  the  wounded;  and  they  have  the 
spirit  of  patience  and  of  pity  given  them,  to 
plead  with  and  to  pray  for  the  tempted,  the 
tossed,  the  tried.  And  01  the  tenderness  that 
is  shown  by  such  as  these,  on  behalf  of  their 
poor  fellow- creatures,  who  may  be  overtaken  or 
overcome  of  evil  or  error;  knowing  that 
they  themselves  stand  only  thi^ough  the  meroy 
of  the  Most  High.  J.  B. 

1818,  Fourth  month  2h^.— How  little  do  we 
know  what  is  best  for  uLs  --—O !  how  good  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  led  about  and  instructed  by  our  ten- 
der Parent,  even  as  little  children ;  seeing  that 
we,  no  more  than  they,  can  run  alone  with  safe- 
ty. When  I  am  ready  to  receive  hurt  from 
some  precious  gift  or  other,  which  He  has  lent 
me;— whett  I  am  likely  to  be  elated  by  se^g 


myself  so  favored,  or  to  assume  anything  to  my- 
self because  the  Lord  showers  upon  me  his 
blessing; — then  in  the  abundance  of  his  com- 
passion he  taketh  away  that  which  I  was  ready 
to  abuse,  and  leaves  me  in  darkness  and  in  the 
deeps,  it  may  be  without  a  shadow  of  comfort 
or  a  ray  of  his  heavenly  presence.  And  then, 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  in  the  absence  of 
my  Beloved,  I  cry  out  and  weary  myself  with  be- 
wailing ;  being  in  my  own  apprehension  on  the 
point  of  despair.  But  He,  even  my  Father, 
regards  not  my  crying,  nor  my  weeping;  he 
knows  best  what  is  good  for  me,  and  continues 
his  dispensation  of  afiliotiog  darkness  and 
drought,  until  in  his  wisdom  he  sees  that  the 
set  time  to  favor  me  is  come. 

1818,  Fourth  month  22</.— Was  much  in- 
structed by  looking  over  a  Monthly  Meeting's 
early  minute-book,  dated  about  1665.  I  thought 
I  clearly  saw  that  our  Friends  in  the  begin- 
ning, were  a  simple,  plain  set  of  people ;  and 
that  they  mostly  had  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  learning  or  general  knowledge,— very 
many  in  early  times  not  being  able  to  write  legi- 
bly or  even  some  to  read.  Divers  advantages 
have  we  above  them  in  several  respeets;  yet  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  these  very  ad- 
vantages have  proved  our  hurt  and  stinted  our 
growth,  60  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  their 
stature  or  strength.  '*  The  love  of  other  things,'' 
we  read,  choked  the  good  seed ;  and  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  applied  to  our  case,  who  hate 
many  "  other  things,"  (some  of  them  very  good 
when  kept  in  subjection,)  which  draw  away  our 
minds  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and 
from  a  patient,  humble,  waiting  frame  of  mind, 
in  which  alooe  true  safety  can  be  witnessed. 

1818,  Fourth  month  26/A.— I  desire  greatly 
not  to  be  led  away  and  ensnared,  by  coveting 
or  looking  for  the  esteem  and  notice  of  any,  even 
of  religious  characters;  I  pray  in  my  heart, 
that  I  may  be  preserved  fijpm  liking  to  hear  my 
own  voice  and  tongue  in  company,  and  from  the 
least  approach  to  anything  like  a  love  of  showing 
off  even  good  qualities.  If  we  are  in  the  right 
spot,  we  shall  forget  ourselves,  and  not  esteem 
those  things  as  our  own,  which  are  wrought  in 
us,  Of  which  we  have  been  enabled  rightly  to  do 
or  say. 

I  have  also  seen,  that  much  care  i^  needful 
not  to  be  endeavoring  or  presuming  to  correct 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  others,  by  our  own 
strength  and  in  our  own  will  and  time ;  I  see 
danger  in  thb  for  all,  but  especially  for  young 
people,  who  are  so  likely  to  get  into  argument 
and  much  talking.  Nothing  is  gained  often 
thereby ;  but  the  way  to  openness  and  eonvio- 
tion  respecting  any  matter  is  much  blocked  up. 
But  after  long  patience  and  waiting,  and  much 
uneasinesa  has  been  undergone,  lest  the  right 
thing  should  by  any  means  Buffer,-^nd  ailer 
not  a  little  exercise  of  mind  oo  acoou&t  of  the 
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person  who  may  bold  snoh  a  wrong  Bentiment, 
•— then  bay«  I  seen  a  word  in  season  put  forth 
in  meekness,  do  more  than  all  the  ill-timed 
efforts  of  a  man's  own  will  and  strength. 

1818,  Fifth  mmth   lO^A.— The  day  before 

yesterday,  1  completed  my  twenty  first  year.  I 

.  may  say,  with  some  feeling,  that  toy  breathing 

in  secret  is  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  would  in 

-mercy  continue  near  to  me,  to  help  in  time  of 

'  need ;   for  I  am  still  unable  to  take  one  right 

8tep,notwithstanding  any  thing  already  attained; 

but  have  need  day  by  day  to  wait  upon  him 

again  and  again,  for  a  renewal  of  strength  :  for 

assuredly  He  alone,  who  began  the  work,  can 

safely  carry  it  on,  and  bring  it  to  suoh  a  oon- 

elusion  as  will  redonnd  to  his  own  praise. 

1818,  Fifth  month  19eA.— The  day  before 
:  yesterday,  it  seemed  right  for  me  to  give  up  to 
go  and  sit  among  Friends  at  their  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Kingston.  I  had  no  probable  means 
of  conveyance  but  on  my  feet,  and  it  was  a  very 
rainy  morning :  but  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  that 
he  would  direct  me,,  and  give  me  sufficient 
strength  to  do  whatever  might  be  best  I  got 
•  there  (it  being,  I  suppose,  more  than  thirteen 
miles)  some  time  after  the  hour  of  assembling, 
•much  wearied  in  body,  but  sweetly  fresh  and 
lively  in  mind,  through  the  extendings  of 
mercy ;  so  that  the  driving  rain  and  the  length 
of  my  walk  had  not  much  effect  upon  me,  who 
'  am  but  a  poor  weakly  one.  On  my  way  thither, 
it  rather  vividly  eame  to  my  mind, — **  what  if  I 
should  have  to  speak  in  their  meeting?''  But 
the  Lord  quieted  that  spirit  within  me,  which 
would  be  questioning  and  reasoning ;  and  I  was 
favored  to  feel  great  composure  and  ealmness, 
notwithstanding  that  suggestion.  And  O !  the 
melting  power  and  glorious  influence  which 
was  enjojed  by  me,  and  I  believe  by  others,  in 
the  meeting  for  worship  I  how  precious  an  half- 
hour  did  I  spend  among  them  1  so  muoh  so, 
that  my  heart  was  filled  with  the  song  of  praise 
unto  that  great  Being,  who  remembers  and 
oares  for  his  poor  little  ones;  and  who  in  his 
own  tin>e  fills  his  hungry  ones  with  good  things 
—yea,  with  the  choice  daintier  of  his  table,-— 
so  that  their  cup  runs  over !  0 !  the  tears  of  joy 
that  were  shed  I  May  I  never  forget  the 
renewed  mercies  of  the  Lord  my  Ood,  while  I 
have  my  being !  The  next  day  was  our  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Westminster,  where  were  present 
some  choice  servants ;  through  whose  ministry 
the  language  of  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
the  little  ones,  but  especially  to  those  young  In 
years,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  in  measure 
melted  into  a  willingness  to  be  conformed  to  his 
holy  win  respecting  them.  O !  the  unutterable 
oondescension  of  Him,  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning  I  May  the  objects  of  his  bounty 
be  yet  more  and  more  mindful  of  him,  and  of 
*his  goodness;  and  be  induced  yet  more  fully 
and  faithfully  to  give  up  to  his  requirings ;  to 


bring  all  the  tithe  into  the  Lord's  treaaary  (as 
two  dear  Friends  said  in  the  meeting,^  and 
prove  him  therewith,  and  see  if  He  will  not 
open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  them  out 
a  blessing,  until  there  be  no  room  to  contain. 

To  E.  J. 
Isle  or  Wioht,  30th  Sixth  month,  1818. 

Deab  Edmund,— I  have  felt  so  much  di^Ri- 
pation  of  mind  since  I  arrived  here,  as  to  unfit 
me  for  a  calm  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, so  profusely  mingled  as  they  are  here. 
The  cares  devolving  upon  me,  not  a  little  tend 
to  lead  away  the  mind  from  that  *<  retired, 
strict,  and  watchful  frame,"  (as  I  think  William 
Penn  calls  it,)  which  seems  to  be  the  safeat  and 
most  profitable  state  for  me  as  an  individual, 
and  a  soil  most  conducive  to  my  present  growth. 
1  may  truly  say,  that  though  I  desire  not  to 
prescribe  for  any,  otherwise  than  seems  to  be 
my  especial  duty  ;  yet,  I  believe  that  few,  very 
few  there  are,  to  whom  an  approach  to  unwatch- 
fulness  or  levity  is  not  dangerous — is  not  en- 
snaring. How  often  have  I  been  in  different 
degrees  unfitted  thereby  for  that  sweet  retire- 
ment of  mind,  which  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  element  and  atmosphere  of  the  true  Friend. 
I  think  of  yon  at  your  Quarterly  Meeting  this 
day.  I  long  that  the  many  Pharisees,  who  are 
in  the  formality,  and  obtrude  their  services  and 
*<  much  speaking'^  in  meetings  for  discipline,  and 
some  even  in  those  for  worship,  may  be  kept 
under;  for  assuredly,  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
below,  is  at  enmity  with  the  pure  lowly  seed  of 
the  kingdom,  and  will  do  only  mischief  to  the 
good  cause ;  its  nature  and  tendency  being  to 
exalt  iUelft  whilst  its  pretension  is,  to  forward 
the  ri^ht  thing.  But  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  weak  things,  and  the  base 
things,  are  still  preferred  and  chosen  to  con- 
found the  wise,  and  to  bring  to  nought  every 
thing  else,  but  the  power,  the  life,  the  wisdoiu, 
the  nobility  of  the  Truth.  Paul,  the  learned 
Paul,  the  enlightened  Paul,  when  he  came  from 
the  feet  of  Oamaliel  the  Pharisee,  and  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  would  not  even  speak  in  the 
words  which  nun's  wisdom  taught;  he  came 
not  with  enticing  words  or  excellency  of  speech, 
lest  his  hearers  should  admire  him  or  his  words 
rather  than  the  power;  and  so  their  faith 
should  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  not 
upon  that  foundation,  than  which  no  other  can 
be  laid,  and  bebides  which,  Paul  determined  to 
know  nothing,— even  Christ,  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  Ood. 

Dear  £ ,  thou  knowest  all  this,  yet  I 

long  that  we  both  may  keep  to  those  things, 
which  we  have  in  mercy  been  made  sensible  of; 
that  so  we  may  be  enabled  to  stand  for  the 
Truth  and  its  simplicity,  over  all  that  which 
looks  like  Truth,  but  is  not, — ^being  only  an 
image,  which  the  enemy  has  patched  up  and 
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MibdUiib^,  wherewith  to  deoeiTe  the  ample  ; 
aod  he  would  have  us  worship  this  image,  and 
highly  esteem  each  as  saorifioe  to  it.  But 
Truth  wants  no  ornaments  nor  paint, — none  of 
the  '*  vain  philosophy"  of  the  learned ;  the 
polite  airs  and  customs  which  are  in  the  world, 
she  shrinks  from  and  avoids :  the  studied  max- 
ims, and  gathered  wbdom,  and  logical  oondu- 
slons,  and  distinctness  of  the  schools,  only  clog 
and  impede  our  growth  rn  the  Truth.  0 1  how 
little  of  the  innocence,  and  artlessness,  and 
openness,  and  simplicity,  and  natural  beauty  of 
the  Christian  religion,  is  to  be  seen  and  felt 
thriving  amongst  us  at  this  time  !  The  state  of 
our  Society  not  a  little  reminds  me  of  that  of  a 
large  machine  or  mill,  which  was  made  skil- 
fully,  and  set  a  going  admirably,  and  went  well 
at  the  first :  and  when  one  wheel  broke,  the 
master  took  it  away  and  supplied  ita  place;  and 
when  any  part  of  the  machinery  was  worn  away 
through  much  service,  the  master  took  care  the 
work  should  not  suffer  thereby,  but  raised  up 
other  instruments.  But  at  length  the  dry  rot 
or  some  terrible  mischief  gets  in  and  spoils  it, 
flo  that  the  sound ^arts  can  hardly  act  or  work, 
because  of  the  number  of  unsound  members. 
In  such  caae,  surely  the  machine  must  undergo 
a  thorough  repair ;  surely  every  member  of  the 
body  must  come  under  and  submit  to  the 
reforming  and  refining  hand  :  even  the  sound 
parts  roust,  as  it  were,  be  taken  to  pieces  for 
the  sake  of  the  rest ;  that  all  may  be  re-estab- 
'  lished  in  their  several  places,  and  according  to 
their  different  capacities,  by  the  ordering  of  the 
great  Workman^  whose  workmanship  they  are. 


(To  be  doutlnaed.) 

■   mm   I 


The  more  the  thought  of  God's  love  enters 
our  minds,  the  more  will  faith  in  happiness 
issue  from  our  souls  as  a  blessed  flower.  Hap- 
piness is  the  end  of  our  being ;  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Father.  To  each  one  of  us  are  these  words 
addressed :  God  loves  thee ;  be  happy  I  Listen 
to  all  the  voices  which  speak  to  you  of  comfort; 
he  attentive  to  all  the  words  of  peace.  Seek, 
labor,  pray — till  you  are  able  to  utter,  in  quiet 
confidence,  those  words  of  the  Psalmist : 

"lo  peae«  I  lay  me  down  to  rest; 
No  fe&ra  of  evil  haunt  my  breast : 
In  pf'ace  I  sleep  till  dawn  of  day, 
For  God,  my  God,  is  near  alway; 
On  Him,  io  faiib,  my  caras  1  roll,— 
He  naver  sleeps  who  guards  mj  sool.'' 

God  in  the  heart — this  it  is  which  adds  aest 
to  OUT  enjoyments,  sanctifies  our  affections, 
calms  our  griefs,  and  which,  amidst  the  strug- 
gles, the  sorrows,  and  the  harrowing  afiiictions 
of  life,  suffers  to  rise  from  the  heart  to  the 
countenance  that  sublime  smile  which  can  shine 
brightly  even  through  tears. — Naville. 

It  is  an  esseatial  feature  of  the  new  life 
that  it  makes  him  thathearethsay^  <*Co«io**' 


T^r  frirnV  InteUlf»neer. 
TATTLING. 

A  wish  overspreads  my  feeble  faculties  that 
I  could  elevate  the  standard  of  truth  and  frown 
down  so  low  and  grovelling  a  thing  as  tattling, 
—manufacturing,  magnifying  and  bearing  tales 
from  one  to  another  for  mischief-making  pur- 
poses. 

Unbridle  the  tongue,  unstring  the  bow  of 
watchfulness,  and  a  much  greater  snare  cannot 
be  thrown  out  to  entangle  and  retard  the  growth 
of  society.  There  are  many  notorious  evils 
appearing  more  public  and  world-wide,  destruc- 
tive in  their  aspect;  but  the  liberated  and  un- 
restricted member  of  speech  is  like  the  venom- 
ous serpent  in  his  hidden  coil,  seeking  to  strike 
poiHon  to  the  hearts  of  tho  unsuspecting. 

Few  have  arrived  to  years  of  understanding 
who  have  not  witnessed  the  home  circle  and 
blessed  fireside  made  dreary  and  uninviting  by 
one  or  more  designing  individuals,  prompted 
with  no  higher  aspiration  than  popularity  or  the 
desire  to  interest  those  around  them,  and  enter* 
tain  their  guests  with  something  new  and 
strange.  And  the  evil  does  not  always  stop 
here.  Persons  are  spoken  of  in  disrespect 
which  some  listener  garners  up  for  future  op- 
portunity to  convey,  magnified,  to  the  injured 
party,  and  thus,  from  a  few  unguarded  expres- 
sions, discord  is  sown  from  which  incalculable 
mischief  is  the  result.  Like  the  small  seed  that 
germinates  in  the  earth,  it  grows  a  tender  plant. 
A  tare  is  apparently  harmless,  but  time  extends 
its  branches  and  develops  its  thorns,  until  it  he* 
comes  a  formidable  nuisance,  and  causes  much 
labor  to  exterminate  it. 

Milumy  Lid.  Isaac  L.  Whitelby. 

THB  RIGHT  USE  OF  REASON. 

The  late  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  when  asked  by  a 
parent  to  draw  up  some  set  rules  for  the  govern* 
moot  of  children,  replied  by  an  anecdote:-— 
"Dr.  Hitchcock,''  he  said,  '<  was  settled  at 
Sandwich;  and  when  he  made  his  first  ex* 
change  with  the  Plymouth  minister,  he  most 
needs  pass  through  the  Plymouth  woods^^a 
nine  miles  wilderness,  where  travellers  almost 
always  got  lost,  and  frequently  came  out  at  the 
point  they  started  from.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  on 
entering  this  much  dreaded  labyrinth,  met  an 
old  woman,  and  asked  her  to  give  him  some 
directions  for  getting  through  the  woods  so  aa 
to  fetch  up  at  Plymouth  rather  than  Sandwich ; 
<  Certainlv/  she  said,  <  1  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Tou  will  just 
keep  right  on  till  you  get  some  wavs  into  the 
woods,  and  you  will  oome  to  a  piaoe  where 
several  roads  branch  off.  Then  you  must  stop 
and  consider,  and  take  the  one  that  seevM  to 
jfou  moMt  likelif  to  bring  you  out  right.' "  He 
did  BO,  and  eame  out  right.  Dr.  W.  added, 
'<  X  hafe  alwaya  followed  the  worthy  and  aen* 
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sible  old  ladies  advice  in  bringing  up  my  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  think  anybody  can  do  better — 
at  any  rate,  I  cannot."  Gk>od  common  sense 
doubtless  is  often  better  than  ail  set  roles )  but 
the  thing  is,  to  have  it." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 

.  _  r I  iTf  I    ■  ■  -  - 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  22,  1866. 

Detbaotion.— The  remarks  in  relation  to 
talebearing,  by  L  L.  W.,  whieh  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  paper,  are  worth  consid- 
ering. We  are  willing  to  hope,  however,  thai 
the  evil  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  apprehend- 
ed by  the  writer,  and  we  trust  that  a  disposition 
to  dwell  upon  the  faults  and  failings  of  our 
neighbors  is  giving  place  to  a  more  intelligent 
and  healthy  social  condition.  One  of  the 
neiiis  best  calculated  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  indulging  in  a  practice  so  dele- 
terious, not  only  to  the  censured,  but  the  cen- 
sor, is  the  observance  of  the  admonition  of  Je- 
sus, <'  Take  heed  how  you  hear,"  This  must 
seoessarily  give  a  check  to  that  spirit  which 
would  say,  "  Report,  and  we  will  report/'  The 
care  of  Friends  on  this  subject,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society,  is  manifested  by  the  sec- 
ond Qaery,  which  is  read  and  answered  in  our 
monthly  meetings  four  times  in  t|^e  year.  We 
are  first  queried  with  as  to  whether  love  and 
unity  are  maintained  ?  Where  this  is  the  case, 
talebearing  and  detraction  will  be  discouraged ; 
for  if  love  abounds,  there  is  no  room  for  hatred 
and  malice. 

the  Apostle  Paul  testified  that  *'  all  the  law 
is  fulfilled  in  one  word^  even  in  this :  Tbou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  his 
counsel  to  the  Oalatians  was,  *'  Brethren,  if  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou,  also, 
be  tempted."  In  thus  remembering  our  own 
liability  to  err,  we  would  feel  no  disposition  to 
''  speak  evil  one  of  another ;"  but  would  realize 
that  the  bridling  of  the  tongue  and  the  hallow. 
ing  of  the  lip  are  attended  with  the  same 
blessed  results  as  of  old,  when  it  was  said,  <*  To 
him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will 
I  show  the  salvation  of  God." 

In  the  Epistle  of  James  we  read,  **  If  any 
nan  among   you  seem  to  be  rtligiois,  and; 


bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own 

heart,  that  man's  religion  is  vain." 

We  find  by  the  above  quotations,  and  many 
others  which  could  be  cited,  that  in  past  ages, 
as  at  the  present  time,  the  habit  of  ^*  backbit 
ing  "  was  felt  to  be  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  love 
and  charity,  which  is  ever  becoming  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  May  we,  therefore^  be 
so  watchful  as  to  *'  refrain  the  tongue  from  evil, 
and  the  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile,"  so  thai 
at  all  times  our  ''  conversation  may  be  chaste, 
coupled  with  fear." 

Conversational  Meeting  with  RmR- 

ENOB  TO  THE  DISCIPLINE  AND  TESTIMONIES  OF 

Fbiends. — ^These  Meetbgs  have  been  resumed, 
the  present  season,  at  Race  Street  Meeting- 
house in  this  city,  where  they  are  to  be  hold  oa 
the  second  and  fourth  Fourth-day  evenings  of 
each  month.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
the  14th  instant,  and  was  M>ocapied  in  part 
with  arranging  the  order  of  proceedings  and 
appointing  a  Committee  of  Saperintendenee, 
after  which  the  admirable  letter  of  William 
Penn  to  his  wife  and  children,  written  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  his  Province,  was  read 
and  commented  on.  It  was  shown  that  the 
Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Equal  Rights 
granted  by  Penn  to  his  infant  oolony,  which  had 
not  only  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
successive  generations  of  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  had  spread  to  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  grew  out  of  his  faithfulness  to 
those  convictions  of  duty  which  bad  made  him 
a  conspicuous  example  of  piety  and  humility. 
His  wise  and  loving  counsel  to  his  wife  and 
children  was  commended  to  the  young  and  old 
in  our  day,  as  worthy  of  their  careful  and  serious 
consideration. 

At  the  second  meeting,  on  the  28th,  the 
evening  before  '^  Thanksgiving  day,"  our  testi- 
mony "  against  the  observance  of  days  and 
times"  was  brought  into  view  by  reading  the 
Discipline,  under  this  head,  with  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  George  Fox,  William  Tuke, 
Robert  Barclay  and  Jesse  Kersey. 

The  testimony  of  Friends  against  the  holi- 
ness of  any  one  day  more  than  another  was 
held  up  as  requiring  faithful  maintenance.  The 
restrictions  upon  travel  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  enforced  upon  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  the  "  Ease  of  Oruation/'  are  in 
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•ooflkk  with  ike  prineiplet  mdvee»led  by  FfiMids 
in  regard  to  dajs  aod  times,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  system  of  religioas  restrictions  devised  and 
maintained  by  the  olergy,  shoald  be  consoien- 
tioQsly  opposed. 

Yet,  while  all  agreed  in  denying  the  right  of 
the  priest  or  magistrate  to  impose  any  religioas 
observances  on  the  people,  and  the  duty  of 
Friends  to  guard  against  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  civil  and  religioas  liberties 
whieh  are  our  birthright,  it  was  urged  by  some, 
that  the  custom  was  commendable  of  breaking 
in  upon  the  daily  toil  with  occasional  holidays, 
ED  which  social  and  domestic  enjoyments  were 
realised,  tending  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
everyday  life,  and  to  brighten  the  chain  of 
family  affection.  A  fear  was  expressed  by 
others,  lest  even  this  social  observance  of 
holidays  might  lower  the  standard  whioh 
Friends  have  always  endeavoted  to  maintain. 

At  the  third  Meeting  of  the  season,  the  con- 
sideration of  our  testimony  to  a  free  Gospel 
Ministry,  which  claimed  attention  last  year, 
was  continued.  After  the  paragraphs  upon  the 
sabjeet,  in  the  Discipline,  the  Committee 
introduced  the  excellent  treatise  of  our  late 
fsleemed  friend,  John  Jackson,  upon  the 
Christian  Ministry,  from  which  a  chapter  was 
read. 

The  subject  was  continued  for  further  con- 
sideration on  the  27th  instant. 


Mahrud,  on  the  ISih  of  Teoth  aiontb,  1866,  ia 
accoTdaoce  wiih  oar  order,  Benjamin  W,  Colkman, 
a  menber  of  Bjbf  rry  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Jamb  Bur- 
ton, a  member  of  Pttlls  Montfalj  Meetiogf  Pa. 

,  on  the  lat  of  Eleventh  monlfa,  1866,  at  the 

groom's  resHleDcey  Whiteroarsh,  Pa.,  under  the  care 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  of  whiob  the  bride 
Is  a  member,  Isaac  Comaicd  and  Sarah  Aitblir. 

,  on  the  28ih  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  at  the 

residence  of  Abigail  W.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Friends,  Wilmkr  Atkinson,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Anna  Allbn,  a  member  of 
Qreeo  Street  Monthly  Meeting ;  daagbter  of  Samoei 
and  Elisabeth  J.  Allen. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  18G6,  at  the 

residence  of  Bartia  Barber,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  rellgioa'8  Society  of  Friends,  under  the  care  of 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Oboros  W.  JBSstrp 
and  EsTBBB  Avka,  daughter  of  the  lata  Biddle  fian- 
eock. 

,  on  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  Balti- 
more, with  the  approbation  of  Baltimore  Mouthly 
Meeting,  Jambs  F.  Bibdsall,  of  Harrison,  Westches- 
ter Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Anna  Maria  Qobnbll,  of  the  former 
place. 

,  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  at  Lvm- 

beiTille,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends,  Isaiah  Kbndkrdine  and  Emma  C.  B.  Livbzbt, 
both  members  of  Solebory  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


Died,  on  Fonrth-diy,  the  5th  inst,  at  his  reridenee 
near  Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  Samu&l  DumiNO, 
in  the  67ih  year  of  his  age.  This  Friend  bad  for 
many  years  been  an  Elder  in  the  church.  Bis  stead- 
fast support  of  onr  principles  and  testimonies,  with 
his  plain  and  straightforward  manner  of  giving  ez- 
preseion  to  his  conrictions  of  right  and  truth,  were 
marked  features  of  his  chaiacter.  Although  bis 
bodily  powers  were  weakened  by  protracted  disease^ 
his  mental  perceptions  remained  undimmed,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  his  release  with  the  assurance  of 
a  blessed  immortality. 

— — ,  at  the  reaidenee  of  his  father,  in  Bedft»ri 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  Eliakim  P.  Blackburn,  son  of  Jami'S 
Blackbnrn,  in  the  25th  year  of  bis  age,  a  member  of 
Dunning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  ezeellent  talents  and  good  ednuation,  and 
above  all  wns  possessed  of  great  uoral  worth,  which 
made  him  an  ornament  to  society,  and  enabled  him 
to  do  much  good  in  the  neighboibood  where  he 
lived.  Though  stricken  down  in  early  manhood 
and  at  an  age  when  there  was  much  to  bind  him  to 
this  life,  yet  be  was  enabled  to  feel  that  <*  all  was 
right." 

,  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  month,  1866,  Racbbl 

E.  Cox,  wife  of  William  Cox,  and  daughter  of  Jehi} 
and  Susan  M  Price,  in  the  4l8t  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 
For  some  weeks  previous  to' her  decease  she  had  k 
presentiment  of  tbe  approaching  changei  and  was  ia 
a  sweet  aod  resigLed  state  of  mind. 

,00  tbe  2]8t  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  from 

irjuiies  received  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse, 
Samubl  SHARPLBfS,  aged  81,  of  Middletuws,  Dela« 
ware  Coui.ty. 

,  on  ibe  10th  inst.,  Merrit  Cakbt,  in  tbe  80th 

year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  WUmiagton  Monthly 
Meeting,  Del. 

,  on   the   lUh  inst,  in  Philadelphia,  James 

MoKQAM,  ki  his  52d  year. 

,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Abraham  Lower,  Sr.^  lA 

his  &3d  year. 


For  the  Children. 

COVERING  OF  ANIMALS. 
BT  WORTBIROTOB    HOOKER. 

The  skiQ  of  man  is  bis  ooveriog.  It  covers 
op,  like  a  case,  all  the  machinery  that  I  hare 
told  yon  is  in  his  body — the  bones,  the  musolea, 
the  nerves,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  &o.  It  keeps 
them  from  being  injured.  Besides  this,  how 
strangely  should  we  look  if  there  were  do  skin 
to  cover  op  these  parts  from  view. 

The  skin  fits  very  nicely  all  parts  of  the 
body.  On  the  hands  it  is  Kke  a  glove.  8ee 
how  well  it  fits.  Bat,  observe  that  there  are 
some  places  where  it  is  quite  loose^  and  full  of 
wrinkles.  It  is  so  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  around  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  In 
these  places,  it  would  not  do  to  have  it  fit  tight, 
because  if  it  did,  you  could  not  move  your 
thumb  and  fingers  as  freely  as  you  do. 

But  the  covering  of  man's  body  is  different 
from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  bare  skin,  while  most  animals  have  either 
hair  or  feathers,  or  scales,  or  hard  plates  like 
armor,  or  shells.  Why  is  it  that  man  has  a 
covering  that  protects  him  so  much  less  than 
animals  generally  are  protected  by  their  cove^ 
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•iogfl  f  It  18  because  he  knows  how  to  mtke 
saoh  a  covering  as  he  needs  to  pnt  orer  his 
skin.  He  can  suit  this  to  the  degree  of  heat 
or  cold.  Bat  animals  know  nothing  about  this. 
No  one  evor  saw  an  animal  make  clothes  and 
put  them  on.  The  Creator  has  given  to  each 
animal  snoh  covering  or  clothes  as  it  needs, 
ready  made. 

Animals  in  very  cold  climates  need  a  very 
warm  ooverini^.  They  therefore  have  a  thick 
far.  Bat  animals  that  live  in  warm  conn  tries 
liave  rather  thin  hair,  instead  of  fur.  The  ele- 
phant has  very  little  hair,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  care  that  he  can  be  made  to  live 
through  our  cold  winters.  The  same  is  tioe  of 
the  monkey.  If  these  animals  had  a  good 
covering  of  fur  on  their  skins  the  cold  would 
not  effect  them  in  this  way. 

The  hair  of  the  horse  is  rather  thin.  It  is 
not  like  fur  ^  and  if  the  horse's  master  is  kind, 
he  is  very  careful  to  put  a  good  blanket  on  him 
whenever  the  cold  makes  it  necessary.  If  he 
did  not,  the  horse  would  get  chilled,  and  take 
cold.  The  horse  is  not  a  native  of  cold  coun- 
tries, but  of  such  warm  countries  as  South  Ame- 
rica and  Arabia.  There  horses  ran  wild  and 
are  always  in  large  companies  or  herds. 

You  know  how  thiok  the  fur  is  on  the  cat. 
Ton  can  see  how  fine  it  is,  and  how  thickly  the 
hairs  8tand  together,  if  you  blow  on  it  so  as  to 
separate  the  hairs.  With  this  warm  coat  on 
her,  she  does  not  mind  the  cold  much.  Ton 
see  her  often  in  cold  weather,  out  doors,  with 
her  feet  gathered  up  under  her  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  monkey  with  his  thin  hair  could 
not  do  so.  He  has  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place 
duriog  winter.  The  covering  of  birds, 
while  it  is  such  as  to  keep  them  warm,  is  very 
light.  If  it  were  not  so,  they  could  not  fly  as 
well  as  they  do.  Feathers  are  so  light,  that 
.when  we  wish  to  speak  of  anything  as  being 
very  light,  we  say  it  is  as  light  as  a  feather. 
The  down  feathers  on  the  breast  of  birds  are 
especially  light.  The  feathers  of  the  wings 
are  different.  They  are  made  strong,  for  the 
work  of  flying,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
quite  light. 

Birds  that  go  muob  into  the  water  have  an 
oil  about  their  feathers,  which  keeps  them  from 
being  soaked ;  for  this  reason,  a  duck,  when  it 
comes  out  of  the  water,  is  almost  as  dry  as  be- 
fore it  went  in.  But  if  a  hen  should  ^o  into 
the  water  in  the  same  way,  she  would  be  wet 
through,  her  feathers  to  her  skin.  She  was 
not  made  to  go  into  the  water,  and  so  has 
neither  the  oily  feathers,  nor  the  webbed  feet, 
which  are  given  to  the  duck. 

Why  is  It  that  fiahes  have  scales  ?     It  is  be- 
cause they  need  a  smooth  covering  in  order  to 
^et  along  easily  in  the  water ;  a  covering  which 
IS  rough,  or  which  would  soak  in  water,  would 
.be  bad  fur  them.    The  scales,  you  know,  lap 


over  one  npon  aaother ;  tb^y  make  qnUo  a  fin* 
coat,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  hinder  the 
bending  motions  of  the  fish.  If  the  same 
covering  was  all  in  one,  instead  of  being  made 
up  of  many  scales,  it  eould  not  bend  as  easily 
as  it  now  does  in  turning  its  courae  in  the  water. 
The  soalee  are  kept  oiled,  and  this  helps  the 
fish  to  glide  along  swiftly.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  fish  so  slippery,  that  it  is  -  difficult  to  bold 
it  in  its  struggles  when  it  is  first  taken  oat  of 
the  water. 

I  have  told  yoa  in  another  chapter  abont 
the  ooTeringa  of  sach  animals  as  lobsten  and 
crabs.  There  is  one  kind  of  crab  called  the 
hermit  crab,  that  has  no  covering  over  his  tail, 
as  he  has  over  the  other  part  of  his  body.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  liable* to  be  injured,  unless  it 
is  guarded  in  some  way.  And  how  do  yo« 
thiok  he  guards  it  t  He  just  puts  it  into  some 
shell  that  he  finds,  and  then  goes  about  drag- 
ging it  after  him.  As  he  grows,  the  tail  be- 
comes too  large  for  the  shell,  and  as  soon  ss  he 
feels  the  shell  beginning  to  pinch,  he  poib  his 
tail  out,  and  goes  in  search  of  another  shell. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  him  try  one  after  another, 
till  he  finds  one  that  fits  well.  Sometimes, 
two  of  these  crabs  come  to  the  same  shell, 
and  then  they  have  a  fight  about  it^  very 
foolish  must  a  crab  feel  when  he  has  driven 
another  one  off,  and  finds,  after  all,  that  the 
shell  he  has  been  fighting  for  does  not  fit  his 
Uil. 


At  the  dedication  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
in  Baltimore,  the  children  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  that  city  assembled,  twenty  thousand  in 
number,  to  pay  respect  to  the  munificent  foun- 
der, George  W.  Peabody.  When  all  had  passed 
in  review,  and  were  massed  in  the  vast  space 
in  and  around  the  building,  he  delivered  the 
following  address : 

When  I  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  Wednesday, 
my  dear  young  friends,  I  did  not  expect  to 
meet  you  thus,  but  finding  by  a  visit  from 
your  School  Commissioners'  Board  that  such 
was  your  desire,  I  concluded  to  meet  yoa,  even 
should  it  be  necessary  to  postpone  my  depar- 
ture from  Baltimore  beyond  the  time  originally 
fixed.  And  I  take  to  myself  no  credit  for 
doing  so,  for  I  assure  you  that  my  desire  to  see 
you  is  as  strong  as  yours  can  possibly  be  to  see 
me  ;  and  never  have  I  seen  a  more  beantifnl 
sight  than  this  vast  collection  of  interesting 
children.  The  review  of  the  finest  army,  with 
soldiers  clothed  in  brilliant  uniforms  and  atten- 
ded by  the  most  delightful  strains  of  martial 
music,  could  never  give  me  one-half  the  plea- 
sore  that  it  does  to  look  upon  yoa  here,  with 
your  bright  and  happy  faces;  for  the  sight  of 
such  an  army  as  I  have  spoken  of  would  be 
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ooiated  with  ihongbts  of  bloodsbed  aod  hti- 
niao  8Qirertii^r---of  strife  and  violence ;  but  I 
may  well  eompare  yoa,  on  tbo  other  band^  to 
an  aormj  <^  Peace ;  and  yom  raissioii  oo  earth  is 
not  to  destroy  jonr  fellow-oreatures,bQt  to  be  a 
blessing  to  them,  and  your  path,  wfaeo  you  go 
oat  from  tbese  Pablic  Schools,  is  to  be  marked 
not'by  ravapcee  aud  deeoiation,  but,  I  ti^ust,  by 
kindly  words  and  actions,  and  by  good  will  to 
all  yoo  meet. 

With  anch  an  aasemblage  as  this,  therefore, 
I  am  glad  to  hare  my  name  associated,  as  I  see 
that  it  is,  by  the  badges  worn  by  many  of  you  ; 
and  I  ehall  feel  it  to  be  a  very  great  honor  if 
the  medals  thus  bearing  my  name  shall  oon- 
iinne,  as  I  am  informed  they  have  heretofore 
donO)  to  prove  incentives  to  application,  dili- 
gence, and  good  conduct,  and  I  shall  ever  take 
a  sincere  interest  in  those  to  whom  they  are 
awarded. 

There  is  another  relation  in  which  I  look 
upon  yon,  and  that  is  as  the  future  gnardiaos  of 
the  Institute  from  which  I  speak  to  you,  for  in 
a  few  short  years  yon  will  have  left  the  places 
you  now  occupy,  and,  taking  the  positions  of 
those  now  in  active  life,  will  have  the  care  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  Institution ;  and 
1  hope  most  earnestly  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  all  the  good  to  you  that  was  contemplated  in 
its  foundation,  and  that  you  on  your  part  may 
eee  that  it  is  carried  on  always  with  kind  feejr 
^g  and  harmony.  And  so  I  trust,  my  dear 
^oung  friends,  that  in  passing  by  this  edifice, 
voung  thoogh  you  are  now,  you  will  feel,  in 
looking  upon  it,  net  that  it  is  one  for  grown-up 
men  aod  women,  and  with  which  you  have  no 
ooncern,  but  that  it  is  years  also  that  you  will 
at  no  distaot  day  have  a  right  in  it  as  ybur  heri- 
tage, and  80  you  will,  even  now,  in  your  tender 
years,  take  an  interest  in  it^  and  in  all  the 
things  connected  with  it. 

I  have  now  but  little  advice  to  give  you,  for 
I  am  snre  that  your  parents  and  your  teachers 
have  bestowed,  and  always  will  bestow,  upon 
you  the  kindest  and  most  earnest  counsel, 
llut,  I  would  say,  attend  closely  to  your  studies, 
and  remember  that  your  close  attention  to 
them  is  a  thousand  times  more  important  to  yon 
than  your  teachers.  Bear  in  miod  that  the 
time  of  yoor  studies,  though  it  may  now 
appear  long  to  you,  is  in  reality  very  brief,  and 
at  a  future  day,  when  it  is  perhaps  too  late,  you 
yourself  will  feel  that  it  is  so.  Do  not  be 
ashamed  to  ask  advice  and  take  counsel  from 
those  older  than  yoarselves ;  the  time  will  come 
when  you  in  your  turn  may  advise  those  young- 
er than  you,  and  who  will  follow  in  your  foot- 
steps. Strive  always  to  imitate  the  good  exam- 
ple of  others. 

I  am  glad  that  your  assemblage  is  in  this 
most  interesting  place,  for  I  hope  that  your  fu- 
ture recollections  of  this  oooasion  may  be  con- 


nected with  the  thought  of  him  whose  statute 
crowns  yonder  beautiful  monumont — the  illus- 
trious Father  of  his  country,  and  that  you  m%y 
be  induced  to  take  him  more  and  more  for  your 
model,  for  he,  pre-eminently  great  among  men, 
was  also  great  and  good  in  his  boyhood  and 
youth.  As  time  has  passed,  it  h%8  rendered 
eulogy  of  him  as  superfluous  as  if  we  were  to 
praiM  the  sun  fur  its  brightness,  and  it  is  as 
the  most  perfect  example  for  imitation  the 
world  has  seen  that  we  must  look  upon  the 
character  of  Washington.  Remember,  then, 
his  youthful  life,  the  instances — too  familiar  to 
need  repeating  by  me— of  bis  truthfulness,  his 
self-denial,  his  integrity,  his  perseverance,  his 
reverence  for  age,  his  affection  for  his  parents 
and  his  fear  of  Ood.  Finally,  strive  always  to 
act  as  if  the  eye  of  your  Heavenly  Father  were 
upon  you,  and  if  you  do  this,  His  countenance 
will  always  smile  upon  you.  I  fear,  my  young 
friends,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  eve»  speak 
to  you.  I  therefore  bid  you  farewell.  G^d 
bless  you  all. 

LOVB. 
BV  J.  aUSSBLL  LOWBLL. 

Trne  love  is  hut  an  bumble,  low  born  tbinsTi 

And  bath  its  food  served  up  in  earthen-ware  ; 

It  is  a  thing  to  walk  with  hand  in  band, 

Through  the  every-dayoess  of  this  work-day  wprld, 

Bariug  its  tender  feet  to  every  ronghneas, 

Yet  letting  not  one  heart-btat  go  astray 

Prom  Beauty's  law  of  plaioaesB  and  content: 

A  simple,  fire-slde  thing,  whose  qniet  smil^ 

Can  warm  earth's  poorest  hoT«l  lo  a  home  ; 

Which,  when  our  autumn  cometh,  as  it  mast 

And  life  in  the  chill  wind  shivers  bare  and  leafless, 

Shall  still  bo  blest  with  Indian-summer  youth, 

In  bleak  November,  and  with  thankful  heart, 

Smile  on  its  ample  stores  of  garnered  fruit, 

As  full  of  sunshine  to  our  aged  eyes  . 

As  when  it  nursed  ihe  blossoms  of  oor  spring^. 

Such  is  true  love,  which  steals  into  the  heart 

With  feet  as  silent  as  the  llghUome  dawn 

That  kMaes  smooth  the  rough  brows  of  the  dark, 

And  hath  iu  will  through  blissful  gentleuess, — 

Not  like  a  rocket,  which,  with  savage  glare, 

Whirrs  suddenly  up,  then  bursts  and  leavAs  the  night 

Painfully  quivering  on  the  dazed  eyes; 

A  love  that  gives  and  takes,  that  seeth  faults, 

Not  with  flaw-seekiog  eyes,  like  needle  points, 

But,  loving  kindly,  ever  looks  them  down 

With  the  o'ercoming  faith  of  meek  forgiveness; 

A  love  that  shall  be  new  and  fresh  each  hoar, 

As  is  the  golden  mystery  of  sunset, 

Or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  evening  star. 

Alike,  and  yet  most  nnlike,  every  day, 

And  setibing  ever  best  and  fairest  now  ; 

A  love  that  doth  not  kneel  for  what  it  seeks, 

But  faces  Troth  and  Beauty  as  their  peer, 

Showing  its  worthiness  of  noble  thoughts 

By  a  clear  sense  of  inward  nobleness, 

A  love  that  in  its  object  6ndeth  not 

All  grace  and  beauty,  and  enough  to  sate 

Its  thirst  of  blessing,  but  in  all  it  sees  of  good 

Found  there,  it  sees  but  Heaven-granted  types 

Of  good  and  beauty  in  the  soul  of  man, 

And  traces  in  the  simplest  heart  that  beats, 

A  family-Ukf  ness  to  iu  chosen  one, 
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TbAt  claims  of  it  tbe  rifrbfs  of  brotberbood* 
For  LoTe  is  blind  but  wiih  the  fleshly  eye, 
That  so  its  inner  sijfht  may  be  more  clear; 
And  outward  phows  of  beauty  only  so 
Are  needful  at  the  first,  as  is  a  band 
To  ffuifte  and  to  nphoM  ao  infknf  §  steps : 
Gre<it  spirits  need  them  not;  their  earnest  look 
Pierces  the  body's  mask  of  thin  disguise, 
And  beauty  ever  is  to  them  revealed, 
B*hind  the  unsbspeliest,  meanest  lump  of  clay, 
"With  arras  outstretched  and  etigtr  face  ablase, 
Teaming  to  be  bnt  understood  and  lored. 


THE  LOSS  OP  TIFB  8TBAM8HTP  '« tiONDON," 

(Br  ONB   OP  TH«    SURVIVORS  ) 

(OoneludeA  from  page  0M.) 

After  many  weary  hnurs  of  anzions  looking 
we  at  lafit  saw  the  aky  in  tbe  east  liprhten  up  a 
little.  We  at  first  thought  it  to  be  daylight 
hreftkiog,  but  it  proved  to  be  Che  moon  riBing. 
It  was  then  about  four  o'clock.  Daniehi  was 
now  steering;  be  relieved  King  for  about  three 
boars*,  when  of  a  snd'len  the  liprbts  of  a  distant 
fihip  were  seen.  We  watched  her  intently  for 
a  short  time,  and  discovered  she  wan  nearing 
us.  Presently  she  was  obreaat  of  us,  and  only  a 
short  distance  off.  We  dare  not  row  towards 
her,  tbe  sea  would  not  permit  that.  The  order 
was  then  given  for  all  to  sing  ont  at  once,  and 
lustily  we  obeyed  ;  it  must  have  sounded  terri- 
ble to  those  on  board  the  vessel — our  voices 
above  the  roar  of  the  sea  and  wind.  Weapon 
hatl  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  they  bad 
keard  iis,  and  were  putting  the  vessel  about  In 
rdn  for  us.  We  could  now  see  her-»-a  small 
vessel  of  two  masts.  She  ran  across  our  bow/a 
jihort  distance  ahead  of  us.  We  could  see  her, 
but  they  could  not  see  us.  They  were  evidently 
looking  for  us,  and  we  bellowed  as  loud  as  we 
could.  Wo  also  tried  to  light  matchef^,  but  fhey 
bad  got  wet.  We  could  tee  the  ship  run  first 
to  one  side,  then  across  to  the  other.  Then  a 
squall  would  come,  and  she  would  be  hid  from 
view ;  when  it  passed  we  would  see  her  again, 
perhaps  in  another  direction  j  on  which  there 
was  another  cheer  and  another  cry.  Presently 
we  could  see  they  bad  lost  the  run  of  us  ;  and 
bow  tantalizing  that  was  wb'^n  we  were  within 
three  minutes'  row  of  her,  and  dare  not  deviate 
from  our  course.  Now  we  could  only  see  her 
oooasionally  through  the  gloom  when  we  rose  to 
the  top  of  a  wave.  At  last  she  was  out  of 
flight;  all  hopes  of  safety  from  her  were  now 
gone.  It  affected  the  spirits  of  all.  We  were 
beginning  to  suffer  from  cold,  exposure,  and 
thirst.  The  latter  I  felt  the  most;  when  ba- 
ling, could  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  of 
putting  the  dipper  to  my  mouth.  When  we 
oonld  see  the  vessel  no  more,  we  decided  upon 
not  going  any  faster  than  we  could  help,  hoping 
to  see  her  when  daylight  came  in :  which  did 
happen  at  last— -in  hail  and  rain.  Then  tbe 
sua  shone  out  for  a  few  minutes ;  we  soanned 
the  horizon,  bat  oould  see  nothing*    Bj  the 


nm  we  jndged  we  were  making  tbe  course  thA 
Captain  Martin  had  given  us,  and  had  a  strong 
idea  that  we  were  within  forty  miles  of  tbe 
French  coast  It  was  just  as  well  we  did  not 
know  our  actual  position.  When  pieked  up  an 
hour  or  two  after,  we  were  then  140  miles  from 
land. 

Again  tbe  cry  was  raised,  *^  Ship  in  sight !" 
We  oould  just  see  her  off  on  the  port*quarter, 
apparently  making  towards  us.  Presently  we 
sighted  another,  more  in  our  track,  on  tbe  star- 
board bow,  but  at  a  great  distance.  We  eonid 
only  see  the  tops  of  the  masts,  like  three 
fingers  above  tbe  water.  Hope  revived  sgain ; 
we  were  in  the  track  of  vessels,  aud  rejoieed  to 
find  there  were  some  still  fioating. 

On  we  went  for  half  an- hour,  with  ooeastonal 
sunshine,  then  a  shower  and  squall,  the  sea  still 
rough,  the  same  constant  attention  required 
always.  Those  on  the  lookout  reported  that  tbe 
vessel  was  not  getting  any  nearer  to  us.  Some 
proposed  to  King,  who  was  now  steering,  to  put 
about  to  run  for  her.  He  strongly  objected  { saying 
the  boat  would  surely  swamp  in  going  around  ; 
and  then  wo  had  a  good  distance  to  row,  nearly 
to  wiodwaird,  before  reaching  the  vessel.  The 
men  by  this  time  were  getting  impatient,  and 
willing  to  risk  a  good  deal  to  bring  this  boat- 
ing trip  to  a  termination.  My  only  fear  was  that 
they  would  end  it  too  abruptly  in  trying  to 
teaeh  a  vessel.  They  were  also  getting  irritable ; 
there  was  not  that  friendly  feeling  as  existed^ 
first— 'Would  answer  each  other  sharply,  (jf 
course  this  was  owing  to  exposure  and  want: 
all  were  complaining  of  thirst.  There  were  a 
loft  in  the  boat ;  we  now  got  to  eating  them,  and 
few  taw  vegetables  that  by  chance  bad  been 
found  them  a  great  relief.  By  this  time,  say 
9  A.  M.  (Friday,  1*2 tb),  a  dispute  aro^e  ;  worcte 
were  roobiag  pretty  high  as  to  tbe  advisability 
of  putting  round  to  run  for  this  vessel  on  the 
port^quarter*  Oue  who  was  holding  the  signal 
of  distress  (ft  sliirt  on  an  oar),  said  to  King,  at 
the  rudder,  ^  If  you  don't  put  her  about,  1  will 
put  this  oar  through  tbe  bottom."  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  frightened.  Of  coarse  every 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  man  under  these 
trying  circumstances.  I  myself  do  not  enter- 
tain any  ill  feeling  towards  him  whatever  for 
his  threat.  Immediately  somebody  proposed 
that  we  should  run  for  the  vessel  on  our  star- 
board bow,  not  so  much  with  tbe  hopes  of 
reaching  her,  as  to  prevent  tbe  boat  being  put 
round.'  I  seconded  the  proposition  bj  saying 
that  it  was  certainly  the  best  plan  ;  that  if  we 
should  miss  her,  we  would  still  be  making  our 
course  good  to  land  ;  that  it  was  not  more  than 
forty  miles  off,  and  by  keeping  on  we  would 
sight  it  before  night ;  that  it  was  early  in  the 
day,  and  most  likely  we  should  see  other  vessels ; 
chat  we  were  in  tbe  track  of  them,  we  having 
seen  four  already  was  proof.    The  proposition 
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tbea  pul  aid  carried  in  parliamentary 
style,  tboagh  aome  of  the  language  used  might 
not  be  oonsidered  parliamentary.     The  oara 
were  doubly  manned,  the  conree  of  the  boat 
slightly  altered.  .  Soon  everything  was  going 
pleasantly,  and  all  seemed  well  satisfied  with 
the  new  arrangement :  all  they  wanted  was  to 
be  going  towards  some  Tessel.    The  sun  at  that 
Ume  was  shining,  and  onr  little  erafib  sped 
along  bravely.    She  quite  astonished  the  most 
sanguine, — everybody  expressing  great  affeotion 
for  her.    The  man  on  the  look3ut,  the  only  one 
sdlowed  to  stand  np,  and  who  was  also  support- 
ing the  oar  with  the  signal  of  distress,  reported 
that  we  were  nearing  the  ship.    Still  great 
caution  was  required  to  manage  the  boat.    The 
▼easel  not  being  directly  in  our  traek,  we  of 
course  had  to  make  good  a  few  points  to  the 
wind ;  and  this  is  where  the  difficulty  was. 
Whenever  an   opportunity  offered,  we   would 
steer  to  windward  of  the-  yessel,  knowing  we 
could  make  leeway  at  any  time.     Whenever 
a  crested  wave  wss  seen  eoming,  then  would  be 
heard,  *'  Look  out^  King,  here  is  one ;"  when 
round  would  come  tbid  :boat.    We  would  turn 
tail  and  run  with  it  until  it  had  passed,  when 
up  she  would  come  again  to  windward  of  the 
vessel.    In  the  coarse  of  halfan-honr  we  were 
getting  pretty  near  her.    Soon  we  could  see 
her  hull,  and  when  within  half-a  mile  of  her, 
we  were  r^oiced   to  find  that  they  had  got 
sjsht  of  us,  by  their  taking  in  some  sails,  and 
bearing  away  to  run  for  us.    We  then  intended 
to  run  up  to  windward,  and  come  round  under 
her  lee.    Just  at  that  moment  there  wss  seen 
a  terrific  squall,  with  its  high  walls  of  white 
foam  coming  down  fast  upon  us,  as  if  to  totally 
annihilate  us  just  at  the  moment  that  snooor 
was  at  hand.  In  a  few  minutes  we  would  be  up 
« abreast  of  the  vessel.    But  on  eame  the  gale. 
Of  course  we  had  to  turn  and  run  with  it.   By 
the  next  two  or  three  minutes  we  found  our- 
selves right  down  to  leeward,  and  being  carried 
fast  away  from  the  ship.     Our  great  foar  now 
was  that  we  would  be  shut  out  from  sight  of 
esch  other.    Many  then  sung  out  to  Kiag  to 
put  about,  and  some  not  to.     fie  said,  **  She 
will  certainly  fiU,  if  I  do ;  and  I  will  not ;  and 
don't  you  see  them  running  for  us.''    And  so 
they  were,  and  hallooing,  and  direcUng  with 
their  hands  in  the.  wildest  state  of  exoitement, 
which  very  much  bothered  us,  and  tended  to 
increase  oar  embarrassment.     I  suppose  they 
were  trying  to  make  us  understand  to  run  on 
with  the  wind,  and  they  would  follow.     After 
the  first  shook  of  the  gale  had  passed,  the 
boat  was  partly  brought  round,  but  in  doing  so 
we  had  a  nairow  eseape  from  being  swsmped, 
as  she  shipped  a  heavy  sea.    In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  running  up  to  the  btem  of  the  yesaal 
(a  barque  of  about  400  tons),  when  a  line  wss 


caught ;  soon  a  rope  Ibllowed ;  and  we  were  at 
last  by  the  side  of  the  barque.  She  had  come 
round  to  the  wind,  was  rolling  very  much,  and 
we  were  thumping  against  her  side  by  the  main 
chains.  All  order  now  was  broken  through-^ 
each  one  g^rasping  hold  of  anything  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  scrambling  up,  some  assisted 
by  those  in  the  vessel.  I  saw  directly  before 
me  two  iron  bolts  by  which  the  main  rigging 
was  secured ;  they  looked  very  tempting ;  I 
sprang  and  caught  hold  of  them ;  at  that 
moment  the  boat  was  taken  from  under  me  by 
the  roll  of  the  vessel,  and  I  was  left  hanging 
by  my  hands.  I  could  see  others  on  each  side 
of  me ;  in  a  moment  up  rose  the  sea  and  boat 
again  lifting  us  up,  when  I  caught  another  hold, 
and  was  soon  on  to  the  rail.  All  were  out  of 
the  boat  but  one,-^he  had  hurt  himself  the  day 
before,  and  was  not  able  to  get  up :  a  rope 
was  got  over,  and  be  wss  drawn  up.  How 
thankful  I  felt  to  be  once  more  in  safety,  and 
wiih  a  prospect  of  having  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink  1  The  ship  was  Italian.  We  were 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  captain,  who  was 
serving  out  Geneva  when  I  got  afL  He  was  a 
fine  jolly  and  burly  old  fellow,  with  a  most 
benevolent  countenanoe,  and  with  his  crew  were 
doing  their  best  to  assist  for  our  comfort ;  only 
we  could  not  understand  each  other.  It  was 
now  about  10  A.  M.,  and  we  had  been  about 
twenty  hours  in  the  boat.  In  a  short  space  of 
time  we  were  all  arrayed  in  warm  dry  clothing, 
and  in  possession  of  the  captain's  cabin ;  they 
soon  got  us  warm  tea  and  biscuit,  and  we  saw 
preparations  for  something  more  substantial;- 
some  fowls  were  killed,  which  were  served  up. 
in  the  evening  in  the  shape  of  a  stew.  After 
the  first  meal  was  over,  we  then  began  to  move 
about — to  learn  something  of  our  preservers, 
and  whereabouts  we  were.  She  was  an  Italian 
barque  and  crew  of  Genoa,  bound  from  the 
Mediterranean,  laden  with  wheat,  to  call  at 
Cork  for  orders :  her  name  was  Marianopoiu, 
Captain  Gion  Batta  Gavassa.  Her  position  this 
day  at  noon,  N.  Ut.  45®  54',  W.  long.  7**  18% 
Greenwich  meridian.  She  had  experienced 
pretty  hoavy  weather,  and  had  been  obliged 
some  time  previous  to  throw  overboard  some  of 
her  cargo,  but  at  this  time  was  safe,  dry,  and 
snug.  Wo  now  felt  very  comfortable,  and 
quite  at  home.  We  could  talk  freely,  and 
began  to  realiie  more  fully  the  dreadful  catafr* 
trophe  wo  had  witnessed.  It  appeared  more 
terrible  to  us  now  than  at  the  time,  or  during, 
the  aif^t,  as  oar  own  safety  then  was  very* 
doubtfaL  In*  the  aftemeon  I  laid  down  and 
had  a  aleep,  aad  a  troubled  sleep  it  was.  I  • 
passed  through  all  the*  horrors  of  another  ship* 
wreck.  And  for  many  nights  after,  and  I. 
may  say  many  weeks  after,  I  had  to  go 
through  the  same  ordeal.    At  night,  I  can't 
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wtieat,  which  was  loose  in  bulk,  arod  covered 
oarseWee  with  Bails,  aod  felt  very  comfortable : 
BQch  a  happy  ohaoge  from  last  night 

The  oext  roorDiog  we  found  oaraeWes  all  very 
sere,  particularly  our  hands.  Haviiig  sat  ao 
loom:  in  one  position,  our  knees  and  Irga  got 
stiff,  and  some  could  barely  manage  to  crawl 
about.  The  weather  was  still  boisterous. 
About  noon  we  had  quite  an  alarm.  The 
rudder- head  was  carried  away,  and  of  course 
the  vessel  became  unmanageable;  the  se&s 
thumping  against  her  sides  most  uomeroifully. 
We  had  a  carpenter  in  our  party  ;  and  he  and 
some  of  the  others  rendered  the  Italians  great 
assistance.  In  the  course  of  half-an»hour  all 
was  secure  again.  The  day  passi^d  and  another 
ikight  came.  Next  morning  (Sunday)  we  found 
the  weather  still  unpleasant — wind  unfavorable 
-^with  no  prospect  of  getting  to  land  that  day. 
We  were  now  getting  uneasy,  longing  to  see 
land  again.  The  captain  gave  us  to  understand 
that  he  could  not  land  us  at  Brest;  but  would 
go  on  to  Falmouth,  which  was  just  as  agreeable 
ta  us  as  tbe  former  place. 

So  another,  the  thixid  night  came,  and  wereally 
hoped  that  we  would  get  on  to  land  to-morrow. 
When  it  came,  which  was  now  Monday,  it  was 
fiTie,  with  a  fair  wind.  We  were  now  in  the 
Boglish  Channel.  About  10  a.  m.,  sighted 
land-*^the  Scillye  or  Land's  End.  How  rejoiced 
we  were  once  more  to  behold  it !  We  were  now 
all  alive  and  happy  with  the  thoughts  of  being 
on  shore  at  night.  During  the  afternoon  were 
aBziously  looking  out  in  hopes  a  pilot  would  be 
^  to  take  us  in.  Evening  came  and  none  was 
to  be  seen.  The  wind  increased,  and  we  were 
in  doubt  if  we  would  get  in  before  night  after 
all.  The  two  Lizard  lights  bore  nearly  ahead 
of  ns,  and  we  running  towards  land.  Abont 
10  P.  M.,  the  vessel  was  pot  abont  to  stand  off 
for  the  night,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  wind 
had  inoreased  to  nearly  a  gale,  blowing  dead  on 
shore.  The  captain  with  his  crew  on  deck  aU 
the  time,  apparently  very  nnziona;  we  oould 
not  communicate  our  fears,  or  learn  anything 
of  our  state.  They  were  dontinoally  singing 
oat  and<  direotiog ;  and  we  not  nndentanding 
ibem,  rather  tended  to  iaoreaee  our  fears. 

Bat  our  little  barque  held  her  own.  Be* 
tween  three  and  foiur  in  the  morning,  she  was 
pat  about  to  run  slowly  to  the  land.  The  day 
broke  with  a  fog }  soon  it  rose,  and  then  was  to 
be  seen  the  land  close  by,  and  we  running  along, 
nith  Falmonth  harbor  fiiir  before  ns.  Thxee 
cheers  ibr  our  captain  I  We  ran  in  and  dropped 
anchor.  Shortly  after,  an  agent  or  interpreter 
came  on  board.  Oar  history  was  n»de  kBown>to 
bim.'  When  he  retnmed  to  the  shore  he  took 
three  of  us  with  him,  incloding  the  chief  en- 
gineer, who  then  made  his  report,  and  the  new* 
was  aobn  telegraphed  to  London.  I  oonld 
eearcaly.  belieTe  mf  good  fbrUine  when  looking 


back  to  five  or  she  da^s  ago ;  then  it  appeared 
too  much  to  expect— and  now  that  I  was  oom- 
mencing  a  new  eztatenee.  On  Wednesday 
night,  on  board  the  London^  there  seemed  ta  be 
so  little  possibility  of  any  ever  being  saved, 
much  less  me ;  and  I  so  fully  ezpeoced  to  meet 
death. 

We  had  to  remain  on  board  a  few  hoore 
until  noon,  when  a  steam- tng  came  alongside. 
The  captain  took  ns  on  shore,  we  said  good- by 
to  our  Italian  preservers,  and  with  many  cheers 
for  them  we  parted.  I  need  not  carry  the 
history  of  the  adventure  any  farther ;  but  am 
pleased  to  add  that  when  the  facts  were  made 
known  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  London,  a  gold 
chronometer,  with  a  suitable  inecription,  was 
awarded  to  Captain  Oayassa  for  his  noble  and 
humane  conduct  towards  us. 


OLI>  AND   NSW  STYLE. 

The  ancients  had  various  methods  of  eom- 
pnting  time.  The  most  enlightened  determined 
the  length  of  the  year  by  the  amount  of 
time  taken  by  the  ekrth  in  its  periodical  pa»> 
sage  around  the  sun,  calling  the  period  thus 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  measure  of  time  a  solar 
year,  and  divided  the  year  thos  obtained  into 
months  according  nearly  with  the  orbital  mo* 
tion  of  the  moon.  A  revblotton  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  has  universally  served  as  the  basis 
of  all  measures  of  time,  and  it  is  the  onlj^  mea- 
sure of  a  day. 

Twelve  lunar  months  are  not  enough  for  the 
exact  solar  year,  and  thirteen  are  too  many ; 
865  days  are  also  too  few,  and  866  exceed  the 
true  year.  These  facts  were  nodced  by  Julias 
Csssar,  who.  considering  865  days  and  6  hoars 
to  be  the  true  length  of  a  year,  corrected  the 
error  in  the  calendar  somewhat  by  constitntiag 
every  fourth  year  to  consist  of  866  days,  and 
the  intermediate  years  of  865  days  each.  The 
long  or  leap  years,  which  had  an  interealary 
day  each,  were  always  known  by  beinfi:  exact 
mnltiplea  of  four.  Tbia  calendar  has  been 
generally  designated  as  the  Julian,  and  the 
mode  of  reckoning  time  by  it  is  now  called  the 
old  style. 

As  the  Julian  calendar  made  the  year  aboat 
eleven  minutes  too  long,  an  error  of  ten  days 
was  produced  in'  the  calendar  during  the  pe* 
rlod  that  intervened  between  the  time  of  the 
Cooncil  of  Nice,  in  the  year  825,  and  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  XUL,  who  was  advanced  to 
the  papal  chair  in  1572.  On  this  account 
Gregory  andertook  a  leformatioa  of  the  calen- 
dar, which  be  eflected  in  1582,  and  whieh  was 
almost  immediately  adopted  in  oonntries  where 
papacy  prevailed.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
error  which  had  arisen,  it  was  ordained  that 
the  year  1582  shonld  consist  of  855  days  only, 
and  that  ten  days,  between  the  4tli  and  15tb  of 
October,  shooid  be  thioiri  Mt  of  tha  odbadar 
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of  that  J  ear ;  and  also,  to  prevent  fttitlier  irre* 
galaritj,  that  no  year  termiiialiiig  a  century 
should  be  bissextile,  exoepting  each  fourth  of 
Buoh  years.  Three  days  are  thus  retrenched 
in  every  four  hundred  years,  because  the  lapse 
of  eleven  minutes  £or  every  year  makjas  very 
nearly  three  days  in  that  period;  learing  ao 
error  of  one  day  only  in  about  5200  years. 
The  alteration  caused  by  thi.^  reformation  pro- 
duced what  is  commonly  called  the  Gregorian 
Calendar,  and  the  mode  of  reokoniag  time 
called  the  Boooan  or  new  style. 

It  will  assist  the  memory  by  observing  that 
when  a  year  ending  with  00  is  divisible  by  400 
without  a  remainder,  it  is  leap  year ;  and  when 
there  is  a  remainder,  the  year  consists  of  365 
day«  only.  All  other  years  in  the  oentHry  di- 
visible by  4  are  likewise  leap  years,  and  conse- 
qoeotly  have  two  letters  in  the  Dominioal 
Tables,  the  first  being  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary, and  the  second  for  the  other  months  of  the 
year.  All  years  which  are  not  leap  years  be- 
gin and  end  with  the  same  day  of  the  week, 
and  consnquently  each  successive  year  com- 
mences one  day  later  in  the  week,  except  leap 
year,  when  the  difference  is  two  days. 

The  new  style  of  reckoning  time  was  not 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  until 
1752,  when  the  necessary  correction,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  had  increased  one  more  day.  From 
the  time  of  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  in  1582,  to  the  year  1699,  inclusive, 
Ihe  difference  of  style  wa3  ten  days ;  bnt,  as  the 
Tear  1700  became  a  common  year,  instead  of 
being  a  leap  year,  by  a  provision  of  new  style^ 
.containing  only  366  days  by  the  old  style,  the 
difference  became  eleven  di^ys.  In  reducing 
this  error,  it  became  necessary  to  take  eleven 
days  from  the  calendar,  which  was  effected  by 
calling  the  8d  day  of  September  the  14th. 
The  difference  cf  the  number  of  days  requisite 
in  different  centuries  for  reducing  old  style  to 
new  has  been  the  cause  of  many  mistakes,  it 
not  being  noticed  that  the  dates  of  events  hap- 
pening in  different  centuries  require  amounts 
of  correction  respective  of  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence. Fcr  example.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  New  England  selected  Plymouth  as  their 
place  of  residence  on  Monday  the  iith  day  of 
December,  1620,  old  style ;  which  corresponds 
in  new  style  with  Monday,  December  21, 1620, 
and  not  with  December  22,  as  was  erroneously 
adopted  at  Plymouth  in  1765,  at  the  first  cele- 
bration of  that  event.  This  error  arose  by 
adopting  the  correction  of  eleven  days,  the  pro- 
per correction  for  events  occurring  between  the 
years  1699  and  1800^  it  not  being  considered 
that  this  event  happened  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury, when  ten  days  only  were  required. 

The  old  age  of  a  good  man  is  the  evening  of 
a  flae  day,  affording  an  oppcrtoDitf  of  the  aost 


serene  and  pure  enjoymeiits.  If  clouds  arise, 
tbey  are  generated  from  earth.  The  sun  main- 
tains a  steady  lustre«  and,  let  it  be  observed 
with  joy  and  thankfulness,  its  radiance  wonder* 
fully  expands  at  the  close  of  the  day. — Harrir 
soa's  Advergaria. 

DEATH  OF  A  COLORED  LAWYER. 

Mr.  John  S.  Rock,  of  Boston,  died  in  that 
city  on  Monday,  from  consumption.  Mr.  Rook 
was  a  colored  man,  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  a  consistent  Christian.  Three 
years  since  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  He 
contributed  several  brief  essays,  which  wer« 
published,  on  national  affairs,  in  reference  to 
the  "  prescribed  race,"  in  which  was  exhibited 
a  high  order  of  talent,  both  in  the  choice  of 
language  and  the  depth  of  reasoning  powers, 
Mr.  Rock  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Jufan 
Bowers,  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  his  wife  he 
removed  to  Boston.  The  climate  there  did 
not  agree  with  her,  and  she  fell  a  victim  to  con- 
somption,  and  departed  this  life  in  March  last 
Mr.  Rock's  healch  also  gave  way  from  the  same 
cause,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  a  large 
and  growing  practice,  fie  had  already  made 
his  mark  as  a  lawyer,  and  justly  won  the  esteem 
of  that  large  class  of  intelligent  people  of  Bos- 
ton who  have  more  regard  for  culture  than 
color.  In  his  intercourse  with  mankind  he  waa 
ever  courteous,  and  in  his  last  hours,  when 
about  to  enter  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  its  gloom  seemed  to  be  dissipated  by  the 
never-failing  light  of  Christianity,  which  had 
guided  him  through  an  eventful  and  a  well- 
spent  life. —  The  Press, 

The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Associatioa  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amonnts  siotse  last  report : — 

From  Oity  CoDtribatiens $110.00 

"     Friends  and  others,  Byberry,  Pji 60.0^ 

•*     A  Friend,  Cecil,  Md lo.od 

"      A  Friend,  Oamden,  Del 10.00 

"     Estate  of  J.  D.  Thurston, 50.00 

"     M.  M.  Lewis,  Hantsville,  Ind... 3.00 

$243.00 
Hivar  M.  Laino,  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St 
Philada,^  12th  mo.  IStfa,  1866. 

^  ITEMS. 

The  French  troops  eommeneed  the  evaenatfon  of 
Borne  on  the  4th  inat.  On  the  6th  the  oiBcers  of  the 
French  armj  of  occupation  took  formal  leave  of  the 
Pope  at  the  Vatican. 

The  antlcip«ted  trovbles  conneqaent  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  ha?e  not  occurred. 
The  oitj  is  tran^oil.  The  Idea^that  the  Pope  has  an 
intention  of  leaving  the  city  is  universally  aban- 
doned. 

The  French  Governmeot  has  notified  Secretary 
Seward  that  all  the  French  troops  will  leave  Mexico 
in  the  Third  month  next. 

The  QovMnmentof  Prosslais  about  to  seiifftn* 
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▼0.T8  to  YieoDft.  Now  that  peace  has  come)  there  la 
a  deterniination  on  the  part  of  both  Austria  and 
Prussfa  to  renew  their  cominercial  relatioDS.  Nego- 
tiations to  that  end  will  be  immediatelx  opened  b/ 
the  envoy. 

A  large  delegation  from  the  Northwest  tribes  of 
Indians  are  to  be  sent  as  a  contribation  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Exposition.  The  Indian  Barean 
and  Colonel  Rowlaadi  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Northwestern  States  and  Territories,  have  extended 
every  facility  in  their  collections.  Henry  C.  Jarrett 
will  take  the  management  of  the  party.  They  will 
oarry  with  them  tbeir  various  eostnroeSf  wigwams, 
war  and  agricnltnral  implements,  and  will  form  the 
only  contribution  from  the  United  States  to  the 
tenrh  group  within  the  limits  of  the  Exposition. 
They  will  leave  New  York  about  the  1 0th  of  Third 
month.  The  Imperial  Commission  has  made  the 
most  urgent  requests  to  our  Qovemment  that  there 
should  be  such  a  representation  of  our  aborigines. 

OoNGRBSS. — jft  the  Senate,  a  memorial  nrging  the 
expediency  of  employing  a  portion  of  the  navy  in 
surveying  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  view  of 
laying  telegraph  cables  between  the  United  States 
and  Earope,  was  referred.  A  memorial  of  silk 
mauumcturers  was  presented,  asking  for  a  higher 
tartflTon  imported  silks.  The  bill  for  the  admissioa 
of  Nebraska  was  reported,  with  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation, was  discussed  at  length,  an4  then  was 
laid  over.  A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Coloredo  was 
introduced  and  referred.  A  resolution  was  referred 
proTtding  for  the  publication  of  a  volume  containing 
the  colonial  charters  and  various  State  constitutions 
of  each  State  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
all  amendments  at  any  time  in  for'*e,  the  whole  to 
be  arranged  by  States.  The  deficiency  bill  from  the 
House  was  cononrred  in  with  the  amendments.  A 
report  was  made  favoring  the  printing  of  the  Land 
Commissioner's  report  in  French,  Swedish  and  Ger- 
man, for  distribution  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
bill  to  regulate  the  franchise  in  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia, giving  the  right  of  voting  to  all  males  over 
31  years  old,  not  convicted  of  crime,  without  distinc- 
tion of  color,  except  paupers,  and  persons  nnder 
guardianship,  and  those  who  voluntarily  left  the 
Pistricjt  to  aid  the  rebellion,  was  several  times  nnder 
discussion ;  various  amendments  were  offered  and 
rgected.     The  bill  finally  passed. 

Housi. — The  Committee  ot  Ways  and  Ifeaiis  were 
fmstructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  reducing 
or  aboIi-*hing  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  manufac- 
tures.    The  bill  to  fix  the  times  for  the  regular 
meeting  of  Congress,  on  the  4th  day  of  3d  mok  in  each 
year,  was  taken  up  and  passed.    A  resolation  was 
adopted  instructing  the  Post  Office  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  eipediency  of  establishing  a  Southern 
overland  mall  from    San   Frnncisco  to    Memphis, 
Tennessee.     A  bill  was  introduced  ordering  the  col- 
lection of  the  unpaid  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary 
districts,  with  the  penalty  and  interest.     Referred. 
A  bill  was  introduced  f^ir  the  establishment  of  civil 
govern  meat  in  North  Carolina,  to  enable  U  to  resume 
its  former  relations  as  a  State  of  the  American  Union. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories.     A  bill 
was  introduced  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  Washington  to  Boston,  to  be  nnder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Post  Office  Department.    Another  bill 
WAS  introduced,  for  the  ConUructioa  of  a  Gorern- 
ment  telegraph   from   Washington  to    New   York. 
B  )th  were  referred  'o  the  Post  Office  Committee.    A 
bill  was    introdoced  providing  territorial   govem- 
n^ents  for  the  districu  Utely  in  rebellion.   It  confers 
suffrage  without  respect  to  color,  and  disfrsnchtses 
illosMagagad  ^  the  rebalUoa^    The  SenaU  amend- 1 


meats  to  the  defielency  bill  were  eoncarred  In.  The 
Senate  bill  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  passed — yeas  118,  nays  4li. 

Tas  FasBDMiN. — Great  snfft^ring  and  destitatioa 
are  said  to  prevail  at  Chattanooga.  One  negro  was 
found  who  bad  no  other  clothing  than  the  cape  of 
an  old  overcoat  wrapped  abodt  his  loins,  and  a  bed- 
ridden freedman  was  discovered  lying  under  an  old 
blanket,  naked  and  helpless.  In  East  Tennessee* 
Gen.  Lewis,  commissioner  of  the  Bureau,  reports  the 
freedman  as  generally  prosperous  and  living  on  terms 
of  amity  with  their  employers.  Colored  schools  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  f^edmen  are  everywhere 
manifesting  a  craving  desire  for  education. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  adjonrned  on  the  14th 
instant.  The  sentiments  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment rather  than  the  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment,  or  similar  terms. 
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I    FRMALS  of  •zpurivDM  darirM  »  aitnUion  in  a  pobUe  ot 
1.    famlTj  tebool.    Oan  gim  good  refereiMes.    Address 
win32rtf  TiAGBaBy  Haw  Pott, 


SPUROION  ON   GEOBOI  FOX.—An  ad«1rew  b«foff«  TtknM 
Inatltato,  In  ioodniif  bf  G.  H.  Sporsaoa.    Prio»  Urn 
par  copy,  or  $5.00  par  100.    Jott  publlahvd  and  for  aala  by 
ISmatf  IlnraTLosei 


SITUATION  WANTKD.— Tba  iMlTwittaar,  amembar  of  tha  8»> 
aiaty  of  Fdanda,  davfret  %  rlimtloo  aa  Hooaaatatvt  In  a 
Frfand*a  tkraUt.  Name,  addraat  and  refaranoe  loft  at  tha  oS^  of 
rrieada'  lotalflgeiicar.  1S15  S  T  P 

»     I  I  ■!  m^        ■■  ■^     ■    I  ^I^I^PW^^M^— ^^M^M^B^P^^^I^^^  ■■   I  ^il^^^— ^^^M^^— ^^^"^^^ 

Til  ATE  on  band  a  good  aMOrtmant  of  Clotha.  Caanmeiai  and 
▼anttnga,  which  I  will  maka  to  ordar  on  reaaonabla  tanaa,  aad 
in  the  beat  atyla ;  and  aoilcit  the  patronage  of  mr  frienda  and 
tba  pablle  generalW.                                        Wm.  UAWKim, 
121fi  8tp 107  K.4ai«. 

^^   T06BPH   VOULKVS    FRIENDS'   ALMANACK*'  fttr  ISST 
#/  now  ready,  by  T.  Ellwooo  Zeix,  Noa.  17  and  10  8.  SCh  8t« 
Philada.  Bant  by  nuOl  fk^ta    either  the  huge  or  poekat  oaa-vaoa 
raoaipt  of  10  eonta.  1'  U  ft 


I8C1PUNR  OF  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MKKTINO,  paW 

liahad  by  T.  B.  Chapman,  No.  6  S.  Fifth  St.    Seat  by  mail, 
76  eta.  ltt4To. 
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MARRIAGE    CBRTIPIOATBB,    by  Frlenda*   OererooBy,  pab- 
liahad  by  T.  B.  Chapman.  No.  5  8.  Fifth  81.    Bant  by  bmI^ 
Blank,  $1.00.    Filled  up  in  the  neateat  manner,  $10.00. 

L'BIKNDS'  FAMILY   AND   POCKET  ALMANAC,  1807.  pnb> 
r  liahed  by  T.  B.  Chapman,  No.  5  8.  Fifth  St  Bent  by  aaaO  lOe. 

APPLK  PABEU^  Preaerrlttg  Kettlee,  Bread  Hlioani.  Clntbea 
Sprinkler*, (Ibr  fronluft,)  Patont  Flat-Tron  Holdera,  Knife  and 
Solaaor  Sharpeotra,  Expanakm  Brace  BItta.  Clntah  Braoas  (reqaiia 
neither  fltrfng  or  notching  or  bitis,)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Toola.    F<iraalaby  TavMAS  A  Shaw, 

929.  No.  S8&(Bight Thirty FIto) Market  St.,  below  Minlh. 


CHE8TK&FIXLD  BOAEDINO  SCHOOL  VOK  D0T8,i 
the  Oroaawleka  Read,  three  milea  Itom  Bonlentown,  N.  J. 
The  Ftfty-Tbtrd  aeasiott  of  thia  Institution  wlH  conuBrwwoa 
the  leth  of  llth  mou  1846,  and  contlDua  twenty  weaka.  Taraaa,  $M. 
For  farther  particnlani  addraea  Uehbt  W.  Rdowat, 

4766 825t8S67  pmaxs  pain.  OroaaWleki  P.O.,  Bnrllngton  Co.,  V.  J. 


DOHEiSTIC  DRY  GOODS.— Alwaya  «n  hand,  a  la*-ge 
of  Domeatic  Dry  Qooda  t  Miwllna  of  all  klnda  and  of  fba  bait 
makaa,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleaohed;  Flannela  of  an  tiadea 
White  and  CnkmK).  TwiUad  and  PUiln ;  €alicoe^  Oinjchama,  Cbrck, 
Shirt! iiga  and  Drttiiaga,  Bleached  and  Brown  Tablo  Unen^ 
Towelinga  br  the  piece  and  by  tbe  yard.  Men's  and^  Boys'  wear, 
a  wall  aMortad  alock.  Bsann.  Tnoii. 
711  tUxA.                                        103S  Bfarkat  St.  Hillada. 


Ta(>S.  M.  SBKDS^  HATTKR,  41  N.  fti  St.    Alvaya  on  band, 
and  nmde  to  ordrr.  a  large  aasortrownt  ot  f  riand^  Ball,  aa 
ha  makM  a  apecialty  of  that  |wrt  ol  tha  Halting  bnalnaaa. 

428.  67,  Ua  

Jt.  HfiiCOOK,  Oenaral  FunilahlB«  Qadartaker,  No^  IS  Hatlh 
Ninth  Street— A  foaneral  aaaortmeot  ofrrady-vadaOoflna, 
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We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  io  England  for 
the  following  Address  from  a  Baptist  minister 
io  London.  Many  interesting  points  are  em- 
braoed  in  it,  but  we  do  not  endorse  all  tbe 
Tiewa  expressed.  , 

'^osoBQS  yox." 

An  AddretM  delivered  to  the  Society  of  FHendt,  hy 
C.  H.  SptrBOBoW)  in  Devonshire  Houee  Meeting ^houte^ 
Bitkopegate  Street^  London^  on  Third^day  Evening^ 
11  month  Bth,  1866.  CharU$  GUfin^  £»q.,  M.  P., 
•ft  the  Chair. 

IViendSf — Wbea  first  it  was  in  my  beart  to 
address  yon,  I  did  not  at  all  suppose  that  it 
wonld  be  in  tbe  form  of  a  leotoie.  I  thongbt 
it  possible,  if  Ood  so  ordered  it,  tbat  I  migbt 
baye  spoken  to  yon  for  about  tan  minutes  or  a 
quarter  (tf  an  bour,  upon  a  spiritual  subjeot 
wbicb  for  two  or  three  years  bas  pressed  very 
beayily  upon  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  tbat 
you,  esteemed  Friends,  were  a  pieked  body  of 
men,  peouliarly  set  apart  to  be  tbe  advocates  of 
spiritual  religion,  that  yoa  bad  suffered  long 
for  it,  tbat  your  history  bad  been  highly  honor- 
able to  yourselves  ia  years  past,  tbat  yon  still 
loved  tbe  spirituality  of  godliness^  and  were  not 
to  be  bewitched  by  tbe  formalism  of  this  age ; 
but  I  thought  that  your  testimony  was  hardly 
loud  enough ;  tbat  though  it  was  clear  as  a  belL 
11  was  not  shrill  as  a  clarion ;  and  I  hoped  also 
that  if  God  should  put  it  into  your  hearts  to 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  earnest  words  io  you, 
there  might  be  yonag  men  amongst  you  who 


migbt  be  stirred  up  to  lift  up  tbeir  voice  like  a 
trumpeti  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  and- to  tell 
to  this  age  its  sins  and  iniquities. 

This  has  not  happened,  but  I  have  been 
asked  to  deliver  a  lecture  instead,  and  the  topie 
chosen  is  Oeorge  Fox.  How,  to  lecture  Friends 
upon  George  Fox  is  an  extraordinary  propo- 
sition, and  I  do  not  at  present  see  that  I  was 
pudent  in  my  choice.  You  must  all  of  yom 
know  much  more  about  tbat  honored  man  than 
I  could  possibly  tell  you,  and  I  can  only,  say 
tbat  if  you  do  not  you  should,  for  bis  *^  Life" 
well  repays  the  earnest  student  It  is  a  rich 
mine.  Mery  page  of  it  is  precious  as  solid 
gold.  Books  now- a- days  are  hammered  out,  and 
yon  get  but  little  metal  in  acres  of  leaf ;  but 
the  ''  Journal'^  of  George  Fox  contains  ingots 
of  gold,  truths  wbicb  require  to  be  thought  of 
month  by  month  before  you  can  get  to  tbe  bo^ 
torn  of  them.  To  talk  to  you  about  George 
Fox  is  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle,  and  doing 
a  work  of  aupererogation,  but  nevertheless,  as 
I  am  to  do  it*-though  it  is  not  what  I  wanted 
to  do— -we  must  try  to  make  a  cross  between 
what  we  wished  and  what  is  announced.  We 
must  have  something  like  an  address,  and  yet 
it  must  be  a  lecture  -,  well  then  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  be  most  like  a  sermon  after  all. 
I  have  beard  of  a  man,  a  Harp  Alley  siga 
painter,  who  was  in  tbe  habit  of  painting  red 
lions,  and  bad  painted  so  many  red  lions,  thai 
when  one  day  an  innkeeper  asked  him  to  paint 
an  angel,  he  said,  <<  W«ll,  I  will  paint  you  bb 
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aDgel,bai  it  will  be  very  much  like  a  red  lion./' 
So,  this  <<  lee  tare/'  as  it  is  to  be  called,  will  be 
Terj  like  a  sermon,  and  yot  not  altogether  very 
widely  apart  from  an  address  or  a  lecture.  1 
am  amongst  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
'^  Friends.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
honestly  wear  that  title  to  night,  and  that  I 
shall  find  you  friends  in  listening  to  what  I 
want  to  say.  If  I  should  find  any  fault  with  you, 
you  will  remember  that  you  did  not  ask  me  to 
oome  here  to  flatter  you,  and  I  know  you  do 
not  desire  that  I  should  do  so.  If  I  say  any- 
thing that  is  wrong,  yon  will  put  it  down  to  my 
ignorance  of  the  matter ;  but,  at  all  events, 
you  will  not  suHpeet  me  of  unfriendliness,  for 
I  bave  no  object  in  standing  here  to  night  but, 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  say  some  things 
which,  by. the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  may  be  use- 
lui  to  this  audienoef  to  your  Society^  and  to  the 
world, 

I  shall  not  be  expected  to-night  to  enter  into 
the  doctrinal  opinions  of  George  Fox.  Many 
of  you  well  know  tbe  opinions  which  I  have 
set  forth,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  contained 
in  God'a  Word  ;  and  you  know  also  that  these 
are  very  different  from  the  theological  teachings 
of  George  Fox.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to 
enter  into  controversy  to  night,  nor  are  we  at 
all  in  the  frame  of  mind  for  it,  and  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  introdace  any  disonssion  of  the  doc- 
trinal teaching  of  George  Fox.  Indeed,  doc- 
trinal teaching  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  Greorge  Fot  a  forte.  We  have  to  look  to 
his  successors  and'  his  immediate  disci pl<is  for 
a  fuller  and  elearer  laying  down  of  the  theologi- 
cal basis  of  your  Society,  than  we  find  in  Fox 
himself.  I  look  upon  George  Fox  rathe*  as  a 
practical  than  as  a  doctrinal  man,  and  as  ex* 
perimentally  carrying  out  in  his  own  life  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  rather  than  as  being 
a  creed- maker,  or  as  fashioning  formulo  or 
framing  propositions  to  which  any  man  might 
be  required  to  subscribe.  I  suppose  that  Fox 
would  object  to  your  own  creed.  I  have  the 
notion  that  he  would  object  to  any  creed,  as  a 
creed  ;  and  that  even  if  he  agreed  to  what  was 
laid  down,  he  would  object  to  its  being  laid 
down  at  all ;  I  think  he  would  say,  **  No,  these 
things  may  be  trne  enough,  but,  lest  by  any 
Bieans  this  creed  should  be  used  to  bind 
another  man's  conscienoe,  I  will  not  agree  to  it; 
I  believe  it  and  receive  it,  but  I  wiU  not  sub* 
Boribe  to  it,  lest  it  should  become,  as  all  creeds 
do  become  in  process  of  time^mere  dead  letters 
and  instraments  of  tyranny. 

Looking  through  George  Fox's  life,  and  view- 
ing him  as  the  great  champion  of  purely 
apiritual  womhip,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  with 
William  Penn,  that  his  epitaph  might  well  be, 
<<  Many  sons  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou 
ezcellest  them  all  /'  for  though  in  his  own  age 
and  ia  hia  own  time  there  were  many  bright 


stare,  yet  there  were  some  pointa  in  which 
George  Fox  outshone  them  all.  There  were 
some  particular  truths  which  it  was  given  to 
him  to  feel  more  intensely  and  to  set  forth  more 
vehemently  and  constantly  than  any  other  man 
of  his  own  time,  or  than  any  other  man  since 
his  time,  more  espeeially  the  great  troth  that 
religion  is  of  the  spirit,  that  it  is  an  inward 
thing,  and  is  not  to  be  judged,  and  weighed, 
and  accounted  of  according  to  the  exter* 
nala  of  a  man,  but  according  to  his  inmoet 
soul. 

When  George  Fox  appeared  it  was  a  singu- 
larly perilous  age  for  true  godliness,  when  a  new 
band  of  witnesses  must  arise,  or  truth  would  be 
put  to  shame.  Just  as  every  year,  early  in  the 
spring,  you  see  tbe  young  buds  appear,  all  green 
and  vigorous,  and  then  those  young  budlinga 
swell  until  they  burst  into  leaf  and  flower,  but 
towards  autumn  begin  to  decay  and  fall,  and 
other  and  younger  buds  follow  them — ao,  very 
much  has  it  been  tn  the  history  of  Christ's 
church  in  the  world.  There  has  blossomed  in 
the  church  a  body  of  spiritual  men,  full  of  vigor 
and  freshness ;  these  have  endured  a  stern  fight 
of  afflictions,  like  the  young  buds  in  the  early 
frosts  of  spring.  They  have  borne  it,  they  have 
grown  under  it,  they  have  expanded,  they  have 
come  to  perfection,  and  there  has  been  a 
delightful  time  of  summer.  But,  alaa  I  the 
decay  of  autumn  has  followed,  and  thb  vigor 
of  godliness  has  declined,  and  another  more 
spiritual  band  of  men  has  followed  them, 
pushed  them  off,  and  taken  up  their  place. 
One  band  of  men,  fully  spiritual,  has  for  a 
time  maintained  the  truth,  but  has  then  gradu- 
ally declined  through  success ;  for  so  it  is  with 
human  nature,  that  when  we  cease  to  be  perse- 
cuted, when  we  get  to  feel  that  we  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  we  lose  the  vigor  of  graoe  which 
we  once  possessed,  and  another  and  more  faith- 
ful brotherhooa  takes  our  place.  Perhaps  it 
will  always  be  so,  and  after  one  backsliding 
generation  there  will  arise  a  more  earnest  peo> 
pie,  and  another,  and  yet  another,  until  the  end 
of  the  dispensation,  so  that  God  shall  never 
lack  a  spiritual  seed  in  the  world,  to  keep  alive 
vital  godliness. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Puritans,  who 
had  been  like  the  spring  buds  and  had  blos- 
somed, were  getting  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf;  and  the  Independents,  and  Baptista,  and 
other  sects,  who  were  at  one  time  thoroughly 
and  even  remarkably  spiritual,  were  growing 
worldly,  political,  and  vainglorious^  the  evan* 
gelical  profesflors  had  oome  to  feel  that  they 
were  numerous  and  powerfbl;  they  bad  an 
opportunity  of  grasping  the  oamal  sword ;  they 
embraced  that  opportunity,  and  from  that 
moment  very  many  of  them  loat  the  spirtnality 
for  which  they  had  been  eminent.  The  danger 
was  leet ,  the  evan|plioal  seot^  ahonld  qui^y 
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settle  down  in  one  State  Church,  make  a 
scramble  for  the  fi^ood  things  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment,  and  preach  each  one  after 
its  own  fashion,  in  the  nambness  of  death  rather 
than  in  the  power  of  life.  It  did  not  quite 
oome  to  that,  but  it  did  eeem  as  if  it  would  do 
80.  The  very  men  who  were  once  most  vehem- 
ent for  liberty  when  they  were  downtrodden, 
irere  ready  to  put  down  others  when  they  had 
the  opportunity,  and  those  who  had  vindicated 
the  spirituality  of  Christ's  religion  were  about 
to  fail  into  formalism  as  soon  as  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  gmlling  yoke 
of  oppression  and  persecution.  At  that  very 
moment  Ood  sent  into  the  world  George  Fox, 
who  must  have  been  the  most  troublesome  of 
men  to  those  good  easy  souls  who  counted  upon 
a  quiet  season  of  sleep.  They  had  said,  *^  Soul, 
take  thine  ease ;  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
fur  many  years."  It  was  by  the  mouth  of  George 
Fox  that  Gt)d  said  to  each  one  of  them, 
**  Thou  fool !"  Very  soon  declining  professors 
found  that  another  people  would  spring  up  to 
take  their  place,  and  that  if  they  left  the  sepa- 
rated path  and  began  to  mingle  with  the  world, 
and  to  war  with  carnal  weapons,  God  would 
find  another  people  who  should  stand  alone  and 
Tindioate  his  truth  against  all  comers.  George 
Fox,  it  seems  to  me,  was  a  blessing,  not  to  you 
alone,  but  to  the  whole  of  Christendom.  He 
was  sent  of  God,  not  only  with  a  view  to  this 
Society  in  after  years,  but  to  the  Christian 
church  at  large  of  that  time,  and  to  the  church 
of  God  in  all  times.  I  do  believe  that  under 
God,  directly  and  indirectly,  perhaps  more  in-< 
directly  than  directly,  George  Fox  was  the 
means  of  driving  out  from  their  nests  those  who 
were  very  willing  to  have  feathered  those  nests 
well,  and  to  have  taken  their  rest.  He  stood 
up  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
said  to  it,  ^'  No,  thou  sbalt  not  do  this !  Thou 
shalt  not  conform  thyself  to  the  world ;  thou 
shalt  not. go  into  an  unholy  alliance  with  the 
State ;  there  shall  still  be  in  the  midst  of  thee 
a  spiritual  people  who  shall  bear  their  protest 
that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
that  religion  standeth  not  in  forma  and  cere- 
monies, but  is  a  matter  connected  with  the 
inner  man,  and  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in 
the  heart."  You  will  judge,  therefore,  what 
my  idea  of  Fox  is  when  I  have  said  that  I  look 
upon  him  as  having  been  sent  from  our  heav- 
enly Father  upon  the  important  mission  of 
saving  the  Christian  church  at  a  particular 
juncture,  when,  through  having  obtained  the 
possession  of  State  po^er,  and  being  much  ex- 
ercised with  the  brawls  of  rival  creeds  and  con- 
tentions upon  outward  oeremooiesi  the  inward 
power  was  declining,  and  the  church  was 
ikely  to  become  absorbed  into  the  world,  or  to 
set  up  a  dead  formalism  which  is  neither 
acceptable  to  God  nor  serviceable  to  man. 


Now,  who  was  this  man  whom  God  thus 
raised  up  f  I  cannot  pretend  to  go  through, 
his  life ;  besides,  you  know  it  all ;  but  if  one 
might  pat  a  finger  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
events  of  his  life,  one  would  single  out  hi$  con- 
version.  He  had  a  godly  mother,  but  yet  he 
needed  conversion.  He  was  an  ezoellent  lad, 
naturally  disposed  to  oTerything  that  was 
serious,  not  at  all  given  to  the  usual  vanities  of 
youth,  not  undutiful,  not  likely  to  run  into  vies 
or  even  into  ordinary  follies ;  and  yet  the  tenth 
was  applicable  to  him,  *'Ye  must  be  born 
again."  He  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  child 
that  we  would  wish  Kll  our  children  to  be,  for 
a  little  of  the  natural  sportiveness  of  youth, 
when  it  is  not  associated  with  sin,  makes  the 
family  hearth  happy,  and  the  prattle  of  child* 
dood  we  would  not  restrain.  George  was  a 
special  child,  a  prophet  in  his  youth,  a  Moses 
acceptable  with  God,  and  strangely  enough,  his 
parents  thought  to  put  him  into  the  priesthood 
of  the  Church  of  England.  As  Moses' supposed 
parents  would  have  made  htm  king  of  Egypt, 
who  was  to  be  Egypt's  greatest  plague:  so  Fox's 
parents  would  fain  have  made  him  a  helpsr  of 
the  Established  Church,  who  was  to  help  to 
tread  it  under  foot.  But  notwithstanding  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  and  the  excellenoe 
of  his  deportment,  like  our  own  children  he 
needed  conversion;  and  that  conversion,  in  God's 
grace,  came.  He  has  given  us  a  very  interest^ 
ing  account  of  how  the  Lord  met  with  him  in 
his  solitary  walks  and  musings;  how  sometimes 
in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  the  open  fields,  God  was 
pleased  to  reveal  to  him  the  disease  of  his 
nature,  to  direct  him  to  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  to  lead  him  to  put  his  trust  where  I 
hope  we  are  all  resting,  where  we  must  rest  if  we 
would  enter  heaven,  upon  the  finished  work  of 
our  dear  Redeemer.  He  was  terribly  depressed 
and  oast  down,  just  as  most  of  God's  children 
are  when  first  they  arise  and  go  to  their  Father. 
He  was  bewildered,  perplexed  and  afflicted  by 
those  from  whom  he  expected  light  and  com- 
fort. He  tried  to  trust  where  you  and  I  once 
looked  in  vain  for  succor,  namely,  in  an  arm  of 
flesh  and  in  carnal  confidences.  He  went  to 
the  supposed  ministeri  of  Christ,  and  found 
them  to  be  miserable  comforters.  Some  of 
them  may  have  been  real  ministers  of  Christ| 
but  they  were  either  in  a  bad  humor  or  were 
not  skilled  in  dealing  with  disordered  minds ; 
at  all  events,  they  were  not  able  to  meet  the 
peculiarly  deep  and  solemn  exercises  of  this 
singular  young  mao,  whose  '*  verilies"  were  as 
true  as  other  men's  oaths,  and  whose  conscience 
was  wounded  by  matters  which  were  sport  to 
leas  spiritual  minds.  He  found  one  of  these 
divines  as  hollow  as  an  empty  cask,  and  another, 
told  him  to  overcome  his  distress  of  mind  by 
smoking  tobacco  and  singing  psalms.  He  ob* 
taiaed  i'rom  a  third  what  is  most  excdll^at  ad- 
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▼ioe  to  any  young  man  who  can  afford  it,  the 
reoommendation  to  get  married ;  another  hade 
him  join  the  volunteers.  '*  As  he  that  ponreth 
Tinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs 
to  a  sad .  heart."  Poor  remedies  these  for  a 
distressed  oonscience  !  Alas  for  the  physicians 
who  prescrihe  tobacco  smoko  and  bleeding  as 
oarM  for  a  sin-sick  soul  I  And  yet  what  can  the 
world  do  more  for  souls  who  are  nnder  the  con- 
Tincing  power  of  God's  Spirit.  What 
remedies  dost  thon  know  of,  poor  blind  world  ? 
Thou  canst  not  open  the  eyes  of  thine  own 
blind  sons  and  daughters;  how  then  canst 
thou  lead  the  children  of  light  in  the  way  of 

Seace  ?  *'  One  only  hand,  the  pierced  hand,  can 
eal  the  sinner's  woe."  Fox,  after  going  to  one 
professor  and  another,  inquiring  as* to  this  and 
that,  at  last  found  peace  where  we  too  foand  it, 
if  we  really  have  it,  namely,  from  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

CSo  be  eotttlnaed.) 


■   «n   ■ 


Our  life  is  but  a  passage  to  eternity;  it  ought 
therefore  tp  be  filled  up  with  meditations  on  it 
and  preparations  for  it.  Who  would  not  deny 
himself  for  a  time  that  he  may  enjoy  himself  for- 
ever F  Remember,  you  are  at  the  door  of  eterni- 
ty, and  have  better  work  to  do  than  to  tiifle  away 
time.  Those  hours  which  you  spend  in  devo- 
tion, or  in  doing  good,  are  the  best  of  your  time, 
and  will  have  the  sweetest  influence  on  your  last 
hour. 


mt 


BSLXcnoNS  raoM  the  writings  ov  john 

BARCLAY. 
(Oontinoed  fl-om  page  683.) 

To  R,  B. U. 

Fifth  Month  Ui^  1818. 
BsAR  R., — ^Bear  with  me,  who  am  but  a 
younger  brother,  if  in  a  little  of  that  love,  which 
u  ever  ready  to  esteem  another  better  than 
one's  self,  I  should  be  bold  to  express  to  thee 
my  opinion,  that  any  contrivances  to  store  and 
stock  the  memories  of  young  persons  with  a 
literal  knowledge  respecting  religious  matters, 
oannot  of  themselves  be  productive  of  that  true 
and  living  faith,  which  we  as  a  people  profess  to 
seek  an  establishment  in.  I  am  m  the  full  belief, 
that  Scripture  doctrines  cannot  be  really, 
rightly,  and  savingly  known  and  held  by  any, 
if  they  come  not  to  have  them  written  in  their 
hearts ;  so  that,  though  they  may  be  ever  so 
well  initiated  in  something  which  looks  like  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  these  things, — though 
they  may  be  able  by  the  exertion  of  their 
natural  understanding,  and  by  dint  of  their 
memory,  skilfully  and  readily  to  reply  to  those 
who  may  make  inquiry  of  them, — though  they 
may  be  wise  as  Apollos  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  seem  competent  to  explain  and 
support  our  religious  principles ; — yet  all  this 
will  avail  nothing,  if  the  wrong  wisdom  be 
uppermost  in  them,  and  sit  as  an  angel  of  light; 


and  rule  and  reign  in  their  hearts;  while  the 
babe,  the  seed,  the  very  Truth  in  them,  is 
crushed  and  crucified.  I  desire  therefore,  that 
I  myself  and  all  others  might  be  engaged  in 
patiently  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  the  silence 
and  subjection  of  the  fleshly  wisdom  ;  that  so, 
that  disposition  which  would  besetting  us  upon 
manufacturiog  for  ourselves  something  to  be- 
lieve in,  or  to  profess  a  belief  in,  might  be 
starved  and  tired  out :  thus  should  we  in  the 
Lord's  own  time,  be  led  into  a  true  and  savins^ 
knowledge  of  those  truths  which  are  Deedfal 
for  as  to  understand.  I  well  remember  what 
Robert  Barclay's  experience  was.  as  described 
in  that  part  of  his  Apology  which  treats  of 
worship.  He  says,  that  he  did  not  come  to  re- 
ceive the  Truth,  by  strength  of  argument,  or 
by  a  particular  disquisition  of  each  doctrine, 
and  convincement  of  his  understanding  there- 
by ;  but  by  being  secretly  reached  by  the  life : 
^'  for,"  says  he,  "  when  I  came  into  the  siieat 
assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  felt  a  secret 
power  among  them,  which  touched  mj  heart; 
and  as  I  gave  w.ay  unto  it,  I  found  the  evil 
weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up :  and 
so  I  became  knit  and  united  unto  them,  hun- 
gering more  and  more  after  the  increase  of  this 
power  and  life,  whereby  I  might  feel  myself 
perfectly  redeemed.  And  indeed,  this  is  the 
surp^t  way  to  become  a  Christian  ;  to  whom 
afterwards  the  knowledge  and  nnderstandiog 
of  principles  will  not  be  wanting,  but  will  grow 
up  so  much  as  is  needfii),  as  the  natural  fruit 
of  this  good  root ;  and  such  a  knowledge  will 
not  be  barren  nor  unfruitful.  After  this  manner, 
we  desire,  therefore,  all  that  come  among  us  to 
be  proselyted ;  knowing  that  though  thousands 
should  be  convinced  in  their  understandlDgs 
of  all  the  truths  we  maintain,  yet  if  they  were 
not  sensible  of  this  inward  life,  and  their  souls 
not  changed  from  unrighteousness  to  righteous- 
ness, they  could  add  nothing  to  us.'' 

It  seems  a  very  truth  with  me  that,  though 
for  good  reasons  we,  as  a  people,  account 
our  children  to  be  our  members,  yet  no  one  can 
be  rightly  and  truly  our  member,  who  comes 
into  the  fold  by  any  other  way  than  by  the 
door^  Christ  Jesus;  and  that  although  we  may  do 
all  for  our  dear  youth  which  our  wisdom  is 
competent  to  do,  in  the  way  of  religious  in- 
struction, yet  nothing  will  supply  the  place  of 
that  earnest  travail,  that  patient  exercise  of 
spirit  on  their  account,  which  is  indeed  availing 
with  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  which  is  much 
wanted  among  teachers  and  guardians  amongst 
us.  So  that  the  line  of  our  labor  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  in  endeavoring  to  direct  them  to  the 
fear  of  the  Lord, — to  engage  them  to  self- 
examination, — to  shew  them  the  place  of  true 
waiting, — to  point  out  to  them  where  the  Foun- 
tain is,  where  the  treasure  lies, — and  to  prevail 
with  thorn  to  come,  taste  and  see,  the  goodness 
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of  th«  Lord,  and  wkat  he  bath  in  store  for  them 
that  love  and  wait  upon  him. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  lameot  over  the 
little  acqaaiotance,  whieh  joaog  persons  in  our 
Society  appear  to  have,  with  the  reasons  or 
grounds  of  oar  peculiar  religious  profession. 
No  one,  I  am  ready  to  think,  laments  it  more 
than  myself:  but  if  such  think  to  patch  up  a 
remedy  by  the  adoption  of  those  creeds, 
eatecbisms,  and  confeftsions  of  faith,  which  the 
worldly  professors  adopt,  and  have  adopted  (aa 
I  believe,)  ever  since  the  apoetacy,  and  out  of 
which  Truth  led  our  forefathers,— I  lament  this 
remedy,  still  more  than  the  disease.  Because, 
then  we  stand  in  danger  of  having  a  set  of  young 
formalists  rise  about  us ;  whose  heads  are  likely 
to  bo  more  filled  with  notions,  than  with  that 
nothingness  of  self,  which  is  as  truly  the  in- 
troductioD  to  all  right  knowledge  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  the  other  is  a  snare  and  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  it.  I  apprehend  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  ignorance  above  adverted 
to  of  our  religious  principles,  and  of  the  reasons 
that  may  be  rendered  Jn  support  of  them, 
is,  not  so  much  the  want  of  having  examined 
such  books  as  have  been  written  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  of  a  serious  seeking  unto  Him)  '*  in 
whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
Icoowledge;"  who  said,  "Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find," — and  whose  promise  of  finding  was,  and 
18,  only  to  the  wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  who*, 
doing  the  will  of  the  Father,  know  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Son ;  and  to  whom  it  in  given  in 
the  very  hour  of  need,  what  they  shall  answer, 
and  what  they  shall  say  in  defenee  of  the 
Truth. 

It  seems  well  for  me,  (though  very  sensible 
of  my  own  state  of  childhood  in  religious 
growth,)  here  to  state  how  I  came  to  believe 
and  receive  the  Truth,  and  the  doctrines  of  it,  as 
professed  by  us.  When  it  pleased  an  unuttera- 
bly merciful  Power  to  pluck  my  feet  out  of  the 
midst  of  mire  and  filth,  and  clearly  to  shew  me 
what  I  was,  and  what  I  should  be, — then  there 
npraog  in  me  living  desires  to  know  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  ; — then  it  w&s  that  the  enemy,  as 
a' transformed  angel,  took  me  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  notional  religloui  and  set  me  upon  ex- 
amining different  systems  of  religious  belief, 
in  my  own  will,  as  well  as  upon  judging  of 
tbem  by  my  own  wisdom :  and  I  compared 
doctrine  with  doctrine,  text  with  text,  and  be- 
came, by  diligent  study,  wise  in  notions,  though 
truths  in  themselves ;  and  the  enemy  made  me 
strong  in  argument,  and  potent  in  Scripture. 
But  how  shall  I  speak  of  His  goodness,  who 
broke  the  net  in  which  I  was  entangled,  and 
delivered  me  from  the  snare ;  and  who  intro- 
duced me  in  measure  into  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Himself,  even  that  which  is  re- 
vealed, as  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  by  the  atill 
small  voice.     0 1  how  plainly  did  X  then  see, 


that  all  which  I  had  learned,  read,  held,  and 
believed  in  my  own  will,  *was  to  bo  given  up ; 
how  clearly  did  I  see,  that  all  knowledge,  faith, 
obedience,  but  that  which  the  Father  ws3 
pleased  to  beget  and  raise  in  me  in  his  own 
season,  was  good  for  nothing,  and  must  be  oast 
out  as  salt  that  hath  no  savour — as  manna  not 
fit  for  present  use.  And  though  I  have  read 
many  books,  which  treat  of  and  support  our 
principles,  believing  that  they  are  very  com- 
fortable and  confirming  to  him  who  hath  come 
to  the  fountain-head,  whilst  his  mind  is  turned 
inward  in  reading  them,  and  also  useful  in 
satisfying  the  simple-hearted  inquirer,  whoso 
simplicity  the  Lord  regards,  and  of  service  in 
stopping  the  mouth  of  gainsayers ;  yet  to  this 
very  day,  I  dare  not  sit  down  and  study 
Friends'  opinions  and  principles,  as  a  science, 
but  find  myself  constrained  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord  day  Ijy  day,  that  so,  as  much  strength, 
as  much  knowledge,  as  much  satisfaction  in  re- 
gard to  religious  matters,  as  is  best  for  me  in 
my  religious  condition,  may  be  handed  to  me. 
And  in  truth,  this  is  the  surest  way,  saith  my 
very  soul,  from  daily  experience ;  for  things 
have  never  been  cleared  up  to  my  certain 
satisfaction  in  such  a  wonderful  manner,  as 
siDoe  I  have  been  under  this  discipline  of  the 
cross  to  all  selfish  wisdom.  0  !  the  sweetness 
of  being  under  the  tuition  of  Him,  who  verily 
teacheth  as  never  man  taught. 

I  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.B. 

[In  a  letter  to  another  Friend  upon  the  same 
subject,  he  writes :] 

As  to  religious  instruction.  It  con- 
sists, if  I  miiitake  not,  in  bringing  up  children 
in  that  nurture  and  admonition  which  is  of  the 
Lord,  as  saith  the  Scripture.  Now,  how  can 
any  bring  up  children  in  the  Lord's  nurture 
and  admonition — in  the  Lord's  ordering  in  his 
counsel,  direction  and  teaching.  I  say  how 
can  this  be  rightly  and  effectually  done,  except 
the  parent  or  teacher  $tand  in  this  counsel  htm- 
stlf^  and  abide  himself  under  this  best  direo- 
tion  7  how  can  he  be  instrumental  to  instruct, 
help,  and  lead  forward,  if  he  be  himself  out  of 
this  counsel, — ^if  he  be  not  under  the  ordering 
of  that  wbich  is  meek  and  lowly  in  the  heart 
of  that  pure  principle,  which  is  said  to  lead 
into  all  truth,  as  it  is  heeded,  waited  on,  and  sub- 
mitted unto,  in  its  simple  silent  instructions  7 
How  needful  it  is  for  a  master  or  a  parent  to  ba 
brought  to  see  that  that  which  is  to  be  known 
of  Ood  is  manifested  in  man ;  and  that  there  ia 
no  really  knowing  the  things  of  Ood,  but  by  Hia 
light  and  Spirit  in  the  '  heart, — ^as  Said  an 
eminent  minister  and  messenger  of  the  gospel^ 
George  Fox, — '^  no  knowing  the  Son,  nor  the 
Father,  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  no  knowing  the  Scriptures  but  by  the 
same  Holy  Ghost,  that  moved  the  holy  men  to 
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give  them  forth;  no  calling  Jesns,  Lord,  bat 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  bo  true  widdom,  bat  from 
above ;  no  true  receiving  it,  bat  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord ;  no  true  understanding  of  spiritual 
things,  but  what  Christ  gives ;  and  no  true 
love  to  God;  but  what  he  sheddeth  abroad  in 
the  heart." 

I  firmly  believe,  that  as  the  deficiency  com- 
plained of  in  our  children,  chiefly  arises  from  a 
want  of  true  living  Christian  concern  in  the 
minds  of  parents  and  masters  for  their  religions 
welfare,  so  they  ought  not  to  be  put  upon,  or  to 

{ut  themselves  upon  any  contrivances,  which 
est  wisdom  does  not  lead  them  into,  and  con- 
trol them  in  the  use  of;  but  they  must  come 
to  that,  which  alone  can  quicken  and  raise  up 
in  them  a  living  concern  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  their  charge;  and  they  must  jield 
themselves  as  obedient  children  to  its  teachings. 
Thus  will  they  come  to  know  something  of  an 
establishment  in  the  Truth,  and  a  growth  in 
living  eiperience  and  substantial  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  the  potfftr  of  God.  Thus  furnished,  thus  fitted 
to  take  the  charge  of  youth,  under  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  above  all  inferior  views,  the  mastor 
will  be  a  blessing  to  his  little  ones.  He  will 
want  no  catechism  to  instruct  them  in,  no 
creed  to  eiamine  them  by;  he  will  not  think 
of  making  them  give  confession  of  their  faith  ; 
t>ut  His  watchful  eye  will  be  continually  over 
them  for  good,  his  patient  exercise  will  be 
great  on  their  account,  his  prayers  will  go  up 
acceptably  for  them,  not  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
but  as  it  is  put  into  his  heart  by  His  heavenly 
Master,  who  knows  what  he  has  need  of  before 
lie  asks.  Opportunities  will  often  occur  of 
giving  them  counsel  or  reproof,  of  opening 
and  eiplaining  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  of  in- 
forming them  respecting  our  religious  testimo- 
nies and  principles ;  but  above  all,  of  directing 
them  to  turn  and  keep  their  minds  inward 
towards  God, — shewing  them  the  place  of  true 
waiting,  the  source  of  true  wisdom,  and  both 
by  precept  and  fa:am/>/<?,— as  was  conspicuous 
among  our  early  Friends.  0  !  here  is  the  truly 
religious  instruction;  a  bringing  up  young 
'people  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  new 
covenant  of  life ;  wherein  it  is  said,  all  are  to 
l>e  taught  of  Him, — all  are  to  know  Him  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest :  and  here  is  a  building 
up  in  the  true  faith,  of  which  the  Lord,  not 
man;  is  the  author  and  the  finisher. 

Thy  afiectionate  Friend, 

J.  B. 
1813,  Tenth  Month,  ll^A.— I  have  of  late 
put  but  little  to  paper  by  way  of  remark,  as  to 
the  state  of  my  mind,  not  having  felt  much 
freedom  this  way ;  yet  I  may  here  acknowledge, 
that  the  same  Power,  that  hath  all  along  helped 
and  sustained  me,  is  not,  nor  ha3  been,  wanting 
In  the  seedfal  hour ;  of  which  the  Lord  is  the 


best  judge,  and  not  L  My  feeble  erj  is  yet 
unto  Him  under  all  my  discouragenseDts  and 
exercising  seasons.  The  little  lowlj  tender 
seed,  which  he  had  quickened,  and  in  measure 
raised  in  me,  doth  still  look  unto  its  Parent  for 
daily  suatenance ;  His  ear  is  ever  open,  unto 
the  cry  of  His  poor ;  and  His  eye  of  pity  and 
compassion  is  still  upon  that  birth  which  is  of 
Him,  to  cherish  and  to  care  for  it,  and  to  provide 
all  things  needful.  0  !  for  the  cod  tin  nance  of 
Hi^  Fatherly  goodness,  and  for  the  renewed 
extension  of  His  preserving  arm  of  power 
around  me ;  that  so  I  may  be  restrained  there- 
by from  all  hurt  and  harm  through  this  vale  of 
tears  and  temptations,  and  sustained  by  the 
same  through  all  the  depths  of  afiSiction,  into 
which  He  may  see  it  best  for  me  to  be  plunged, 
for  my  purification  and  peace.  My  heart  is 
much  tendered  and  impressed,  whilst  writing 
these  lines;  for  indeed,  I  am  not  able  sufiicieDt- 
ly  to  mention  how  good  the  Master  is, — how 
worthy  to  be  glorified,  trusted  in,  obeyed,  and 
loved,  by  all  His  servants  and  children. 

^o  be  oontlnoed.) 
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For  Friends^  IntelUgeneer. 

**  And  he  said  onto  me  write,  for  these  thiDgw  art 
feithfnl  and  true.'' 

Has  not  a  yoice  that  speaks  as  nerer  man 
spake  uttered  a  language  like  this,  clear  and 
plain,  in  the  hearts  of  the  talented,  the  learned, 
and  the  deeply  experienced  of  our  day  ?  And 
why  is  it  not  listened  to  and  obeyed  7  Why  do 
not  those  scribes  who  have  been  instructed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  bring  from  their  treas* 
uries  things  new  and  old, — laying  before  the 
people  illustrations  of  those  eternal  and  un- 
changable  truths  that  are  designed  by  God  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  thus  add  a 
new  link  to  the  chain  of  experience  brighter 
than  aught  that  had  gone  before?  As  ages 
roll  on,  and  as  we  yield  to  the  calls  of  divine 
|race,  will  not  the  result  be  an  increase  of  light 
from  the  most  excellent  glory,  shining  with 
effulgent  brightness, — revealing  the  duties  of 
men  in  this  critical  period  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory, and  the  efficiency  of  a  power  omnipotent 
to  save  ?  It  is  high  time  to  bring  the  candle 
from  under  the  bed  and  bushel,  and  place  it 
in  its  true  position.  Some  may  think  such  is 
the  state  of  things  that  it  will  be  of  no  use  for 
individuals  to  try  to  effect  a  change.  Let  all 
such  remember  that  if  in  the  darkest  night  a 
traveller  on  the  highway  beholds  but  a  glim- 
mer from  afkr,  and  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fiied 
upon  it,  the  nearer  he  verges  towards  it,  the 
brighter  it  becomes ;  and  at  length,  pursuing 
a  direct  course,  he  finds  himself  encircled  with 
light  in  a  safe  place,  with  his  difficulties  all 
left  behind  him.  Here  may  be  comprehended 
a  prophecy  in  Isaiah  :  '*  The  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
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of  tbe  sao  seveofold  as  the  Hght  of  Mven  days." 
When  the  earth  in  her  revolutions  gets  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  an  eclipse  is  ioevit- 
able, — so  with  our  vain  reasonings  and  ques- 
tioninfirs  and  endless  endeavors  to  scan  cause 
and  effect.  We  become  blind  in  our  iramgina- 
tion,  and  bring  a  dense  shadow  between  the 
Boul  and  the  eternal  fountain  of  light  and  life. 

God  works  by  means,  both  in  Church  and 
State.  Nations  and  societies  are  coin  posed  of 
individuals.  Let  none  say, ''  Send  by  whom 
ihoa  wilt  send,  bat  not  by  me :  bat  rather  say, 
here  am  I,  send  me/'  and  go  oat  willingly  as 
ambassadors  for  the  Prince  of  peace,  with  the 
laoguage  of  love  to  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind— <*  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evU  with  good/^  S.  H. 

KEEP  UP  FAMILY  TIES. 

There  is  no  respect  in  which  our  modern 
civilisation  is  so  wasteful  as  in  failing  to  utilise 
family  ties  and  connections.  No  one  knows  the 
wealth  of  experience  that  is  utterly  wasted  by 
the  separation  in  habits,  feeling  and  society,  ot 
the  aged  from  the  young,  and  parents  from 
children.  The  impatience  of  many  yonng  men 
to  get  away  from  home,  and  from  the  home 
circle,  outs  ttoo  waya;  it  reflects  on  the  parents 
for  not  having  made  the  home  life  more  attrac- 
tive, and  it  still  more  angers  ill  for  the  future 
prospects  of  that  impatient  youth  who  longs  to 
get  away  from  the  eye  and  from  the  heart  of 
family  ties  and  regard.  It  is  still  more  dan- 
gerous  for  young  women  thus  to  long  and  to 
act  against  the  counsels  and  wishes  of  the 
family  bead.  No  doubt  it  sometimes  makes  a 
youth  strong  to  be  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
aouroes,  and  often  outwardly  both  manly  and  suc- 
cessful ;  and  where  saoh  steps  are  taken  under 
the  family  and  parental  counsel,  it  is  generally 
the  best  thing  for  giving  self-dependence.  But 
where  there  is  already  too  much  of  that,  it  pro- 
daces  an  impatience  of  control  and  immaturity 
that  are  certain  to  produce  an  ader-weakness 
and  crudity  in  the  plans  of  life  rarely  recovered 
from,  and  which  family  counsels  would  have 
supplied.  Comte,  the  great  French  philosopher, 
comes  round  to  the  Chinese  idea,  which  is  the 
most  ancient,  that  the /amtlji^  is  the  center  and 
essence  of  all  civilisation.  Naturally,  a  youth 
should  be  a  member  of  his  own  home  circle  till 
prepared  to  go  out  from  it  with  the  full  paren- 
tal blessings,  to  form  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
Independent  family.  All  the  artificial  arran- 
gements of  boarding,  and  especially  of  young 
men  or  young  women  leaving  their  homes  and 
dubbing  together  without  family  ties  and  re- 
straints, are  dangerous  and  mischievous,  be- 
cause a  deviation  from  the  great  laws  of  nature. 
They  may  and  should  be  remedied  in  part  as 
oiroum stances  allow,  but  the  closer  to  nature  the 
Dearer  to  right. 


The  company  of  one's  own  family  is  a  thing 
that  nothing  can  quite  supply  the  place  of.  No 
doubt  other  company  is  good,  too,  at  times. 
Even  a  lively  and  pretty  cousin  will  make  a 
young  man  spruce  up  and  put  on  his  best  man- 
ners as  a  sister  cannot.  But  for  a  oonstaooy, 
a  pister  and  the  company  of  the  home  circle, 
where  the  character  and  habits  of  all  are  known, 
is  safer  and  happier  for  a  young  man  than  any 
other.  It  saves  from  dissipation  and  bad  but 
fascinating  company — from  extravagance  in 
dress,  which  is  now  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
both  sexes.  There  is  a  purity,  a  moderation, 
and  a  character  about  the  home  circle  that 
would  save  thousands  of  our  smartest  young 
men  from  lives  of  dissipation  and  early  graves, 
of  ruin  and  dishonor.  Besides,  it  preserves  the 
life  of  the  old.  Parents,  whose  children  have 
gone  from  them,  feel  that  they  have  nothing 
to  live  for.  No  society  is  like  that  of  their  own 
children;  no  interests  bind  them  to  life  so  much 
as  watching  for  the  prosperity  of  their  family, 
and  advising  and  blessing  the  plans  of  the 
young  with  the  experience  and  assistance  of 
aged  wisdom  and  the  weight  of  influence. 

The  business  experience  of  the  aged  brings 
with  it  a  dooble  seoarity  and  honor  to  the 
young.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  the  architect 
of  one's  own  fortune.  But  it  is  a  safer  and  still 
more  estimable  thing  for  a  parent  to  feel  that 
he  has  a  wise  son  to  inherit  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience and  property,  and  carry  out  his  plans. 
A  father's  counsels,  even  where  somewhat  dog- 
matically given  and  pertinaciously  old- fashioned, 
it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  son  to  submit  to  and  re- 
spect ;  and  few  are  willing  to  make  sufficient 
sacrifices  in  youth  fully  to  exhaust  the  utilities 
and  design  of  family  ties.  The  old  fable  of  the 
huniUe  of  twigs  and  their  strength  b  seldom 
appreciated  by  young  America. 

In  marriage  this  is  remarkablv  the  case*  By 
all  means  let  it  be,  first  of  all  and  above  all; 
the  union  of  two  good  hearts,  by  their  own 
choice  and  love.  Yet  of  the  twenty  young  women 
wliich  most  young  men  feel  in  the  course  of 
experiences  that  they  could  make  themselves 
happy  with,  that  one  that  the  parents  already 
love  by  anticipation,  and  long  for  and  counsel 
— that  brothers  and  sisters  will  unite  in  giving 
the  warmest  welcome  to  as  a  member  of  the 
family  eircle — that  is  the  07ie  who  will  brine 
with  her  a  dowry  of  blessings  and  good-will  and 
respect  and  elevation  that  will  make  a  man 
always  proud  of  his  wife,  and  happy  in  her, 
whatever  may  betide.  In  this  sense,  a  perfect 
marriage  is  a  new  union  of  all  ages. 

In  religion  itself,  while  each  one  must  ever 
act  with  a  supreme  regard  to  conscience 
and  to  duty,  yet  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  such  views,  plans  and  social  worship 
as  shall  unite  the  whole  family  in  one. 
EcUgioua  extremes  tear  families  apart;  but 
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that  piety  wbioh  binds  all  in  love  and  charity 
—which  restrains  all  cnrsing  and  swearing  and 
bitterness  of  speech  in  old  and  yonng,  and 
unites  all  in  praises,  prayer  and  effort — that 
family  religion  is  the  traest  and  most  aceept* 
able  to  the  Author  of  our  being. — Ledger, 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  29,  1866. 

^       •m  I  ■  ■ I  ■  —     . 

Civic  Duties. — It  was  with  sarprise  that  we 
learned  through  a  private  communication  from 
a  valued  friend,  that  ho  had  accepted  the 
Editorial  upon  ''  Public  Morals/'  as  giving  en- 
couragement to  Friends  to  enter  into  ''  political 
strife.''  We  regret  that  our  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Government  under  which  we 
live  should  be  thus  construed — it  being  very 
far  from  our  design  to  advocate  any  measure 
at  variance  with  the  testimonies  of  truth,  as 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  individuals  who  are  con- 
scientiously restrained  from  any  political  action. 
We  would  encourage  such  to  an  adherence  to 
their  own  convictions  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
duty  connected  with  life.  Our  concern,  in  view 
of  our  country's  weal,  embraced  more  particu- 
larly those  who,  in  the  liberty  "which  the  Truth 
gives,  feel  it  right  to  endeavor  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  uphold  the  principle  of  justice  in 
the  formation  of  the  laws  by  which  we  as  a 
nation  are  to  be  governed.  This  thotdd  not 
lead  into  party  spirit,  nor  *^ political  Bfrife"-^ 
neither  need  it  make  a  man  a  politician,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  Our  faith 
rests  in  more  effective  means  than  the  ''  war  of 
words"  indulged  in  by  such  as  are  actuated  by 
an  untempered  zeal.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  influence  Friends  were  thought  to  possess, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  are  in 
their  measure,  responsible  for  the  right  direc- 
tion of  this  influence.  If  a  good  man  can 
''shake  the  country  for  ten  dies  round,"  may 
we  not  suppose  that  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
support  of  virtue  and  truth  will  have  its  effect 
upon  the  community  in  which  we  move  ? 
Verily  do  we  believe  we  are  responsible  for 
the  duties  which  devolve  upon  us  as  members 
of  the  human  family;  and  if  it  be  our  earnest 
thought  to  '*  render^  unto  CsBsar  the  things 
that  are  Csssar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  His/'  we  shall  be  able  to  disoem  what  is 


required  in  these  special  relations,  and  be  fiip 
vpred  to  keep  the  mind  rightly  balanced. 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  Foander 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  by  his  wiae 
legislation,  was  instrumental  io  introduoing  a 
code  of  laws  remarkable  not  only  for  urbanity 
but  for  Christian  liberty. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Wm.  Penn  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  mental  powers;  we  grant  it; 
but  what  would  his  rich  natural  gifte  have 
availed  him,  had  he  not  cultivated  them  and 
employed  them  in  the  service  of  the  great 
Giver  ? 

Should  we  have  known  'him  as  the  wise 
Statesman  and  earnest  Christian  Philosopher  f 
We  think  not.  Now,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  bestowal  of  the  five  or  ten  talents  was 
limited  to  our  revered  Philanthropist,  but  that 
there  are  those  in  our  day,  who,  were  they 
equally  submissive  t3  the  regenerating  power 
of  divine  grace,  and  as  willing  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow- men,  would  come  forth  as 
valiants  in  the  great  cause  of  human  brother* 
hood;  and  through  their  agency  there  might 
be  witnessed  the  dawning  of  the  day  when  it 
could  no  longer  be  asserted  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  based  upon  the  sword— for  through 
the  power  of  the  Highest  its  '' swords  had 
been  beaten  into  plowshares  and  its  spears  into^ 
pruning  hooks." 


Janney's  History  ov  Fbiinbs. — The  fol- 
fowing  prospectus  announces  the  completion  of 
this  valuable  history.  Having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  peruse  portions  of  the  manuscript^ 
we  are  enabled  to  2$peak  advisedly  of  its  merits. 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  has  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  great  incVease  in  the 
cost  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  since  the 
first  proposals  were  issued.  This  advance  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  the  author  to  issue  the 
remainder  of  the  work  at  the  price  originally 
proposed  without  incurring  pecuniary  loss.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  increase  in 
price  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  changes  io 
the  value  of  currency.  We  believe  the  sub- 
scribers will  be  willing  to  meet  this  increase, 
and  concur  in  the  view  that  the  loss  should  bo 
borne  by  the  many,  a  fair  advance  being  added 
on  each  volume,  than  that  it  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  author,  whose  time  and  talenli 
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have,  for  m«ny  yean,  been  devoted  lo  the  eause  * 
of  Friends'  literature.. 

The  importanoe  of  diffusing  throughout  our 
Society  such  information  as  is  here  collected 
mod  presented  io  an  attractive  form  most  be  ap- 
parent to  Friends  generally.  We  commend 
the  work  to  the  notice  of  all,  especially  our 
young  Friends,  and  to  parents^  who  will  find  it 
an  interesting  and  instructive  history  to  offer  to 
the  perusal  of  their  children. 

A  HISTORY  or  THB  RSU0I0U8  80CISTT  OF  FRIBNDS, 
KRaM  ITS  RI^E  TO  TUlS  YEAli  1828.  Volumes  III  and  IV. 
By  Samokl  M.  JANirsr. 

The  third  and  fourth  toIsbim  of  this  work  bav«  bMu  vna- 
Totdably  delAjed  bj  causes  cooneeted  with  the  late  eivil  war. 
Ihiring  the  five  ji*ars  thai  havit  elapsed  staoe  the  second  Tolume 
in»  pttblifhed,  so  maoy  changes  have  tskaa  place  that  It  is 
deemed  (fxpfdient  to  issue  a  new  Prospectus. 

The  two  viJuiues  now  proposed  to  be  pobllthed  ecmtaia  the 
bisioiy  of  thd  S<Ka«tj  frum  the  year  1601  to  1828,  embracing 
much  orlKlnal  matter  that  hnn  not  sppe^rnl  In  any  other  histciry. 
Biographieal  aketehes  art  given  4ff  ike  most  prominefU  memben  of 
iht  Sod  tjf  in  GreeU  Britain  and  AmericAf  with  many  iniitruc* 
tiTO  passage  from  their  writinss  and  iutiresttng  anecdotes. 

Among  ibe  suhjectt  qfdfp  ifiierest  treated  of  in  these  rotumce 
•po :  the  prriU  and  preservation  of  Friends  during  the  Irish  Rs- 
helUan  of  1798  ;  ths  course  they  pursued  during  th»  war  of  Amerir 
can  JnU'p'iTulence  ;  i/ieir  ^vrts  to  civilise  the  Indians  and  pre- 
serve pence  with  them  ;  the  rise  and  proffress  qf  their  testimony 
against  Starery;  thrir  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  ; 
the  Stparation  in  Ireland  at  the  l>eginuinQ  ^f  this  century ;  and 
Oke  S^ifaratton  in  America  in  182T-8,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
«;  and  the  resttUs  that  haee  foUowed. 

The  eoAt  of  p.-ip*tr,  printing  and  binding  baTlng  greatly  In- 
ereaasd  since  the  flrat  prmpectos  was  issued,  it  is  found  that  the 
work  cannot  be  published,  without  considerable  Urns^  at  the  priee 
originally  intended.  The  price  will  be,  therrfore,  $2.00  per  vo{- 
time,  botindl  In  cloth;  and  S2.26  per  Tolnme,  bound  io  sheep, 
library  aryle;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  first  proiipectus 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  vnlames,  will  be  turniahed  with 
tke  third  and  fourth  Tolumes  at  S'i.OO  each,  bound  in  sheep. 

The  first  two  wium-s  can  be  obtained  from  the  publi»her  or  his 
•ffints,  at  $2.00  each,  sheep  binding. 

Agents  are  requented  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedily  as 
passible — as  the  work  is  now  in  press — with  full  li^t  of  names 
Mul  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  publisher. 

T.  Kllwood  Zell, 
Kos.  17  and  19  8.  Sixth  St.,  Plilla.  * 


D»D»  on  the  l&tb  of  Twelfth  mootb,  1866,  at  the 
residence  of  her  sister,  E.  J.  Bacod,  Philadelphia,  of 
paralysis,  Ann,  widow  of  Hagh  Roberts,  aged  65 
years,  late  of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

,  on  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  Rebkooa 

WaiGBT,  in  her  Yeth  year:  a  member  of  the  Uonibly 
Heating  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  3ljt  of  Tenth  month,  1866,  in  Phila- 
delphia, MoBDiCAi  C.  Hainks,  in  his  45th  year. 

,  on  the        of  Ninth  mcnth,  at  her  residence 

near  West  Chester,  Jans  R.  Paxson. 


■4«»> 


friends'   iUSL  A8800IATI0N  FOR  TIIX  POOR. 

During  the  winter  of  1665-'66,  this  Association 
distributed  nearly  96  tons  of  coal  and  3^  cords  of 
wood,  on  266  Applications,  thas  benefiting  nearly  800 
persons.  Of  these  applicants,  114  were  west  of 
Thirteenth  St.,  95  were  east  of  Thirteenth  St.  and 
south  of  Green,  and  57  were  east  of  Thirteenth  St. 
and  north  of  Green.  181  were  Americans,  93  were 
Irish,  9  were  German,  4  were  French,  3  were  English, 
and  26  whose  nativity  was  not  giren  ;  9  were  between 
20  and  30,  46  were  over  30,  36  over  40,  34  over  50, 
41  over  60,  27  over  70,  10  over  80,  2  over  90,  and  61 
whose  age  was  not  entered  on  the  books  ;  171  were 
white,  80  colored,  and  15  whose  complexion  was  not 
stated;  67  wt^re  married,  15  single,  156  widows,  2 
widowerK,  and  26  not  recorded. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  sickness  or  infirmities 
of  various  kinds  exUted.  J.  M.  T. 


CIRCULAR. 

Dba»  FaxBiros :  With  the  first  month  of  the  New 
Tear  will  commence  the  second  volume  of  '^Tba 
Children's  Friend." 

In  order  to  have  this  little  work  begin  with  other 
periodicals  at  the  first  of  the  year,  we  will  issue  for 
four  consecutive  months,  two  numbers— one  of  ths 
old  and  one  for  the  fuw  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  the  first  volume  will  be  complete. 

The  new  volume  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  old 
subscribers,  wiihout  we  are  notified  that  the  sub- 
scription is  to  be  discontinued,  in  which  case  the  first 
volume  only  will  be  received.  Still  do  we  earnestly 
hope  that  all  will  feel  such  renewed  interest  in  tb« 
cause,  as  to  willingly  give  their  continued  suppqrt 
in  this  hour,  thus  adding  strength  and  permanency 
to  the  work. 

Nor  would  we  have  you  satisfied  with  an  individ- 
ual BubscriptioD ;  but  that  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power  will  constitute  themselves  agents,  and  forward 
to  us  n«w  names  for  the  new  volume. 

Friends,  mention  this  in  your  monthly  meeting}; 
parents,  encourage  your  children  ;  little  folks,  en- 
courage one  another,  and  in  a  few  months  our  addi- 
tional labor  will  be  rewarded  by  increased  success. 

We  trust  yon  will  all  be  pleased  with  the  new 
number  in  iis  enlarged  size,  numbering  thirty-two 
pages  (double  the  size  announced  in  prospectus  to 
firat  volume),  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  hava 
you  bear  in  mind  that  this  has  added  largely  to  our 
labor  and  expense,  and  that  only  an  incres&e  in  cir- 
culation can  meet  the  demand. 

J}o  not  pate  this  appeal  eareleaely  4y,  but  act  with 
that  promptness  of  spirit  that  gives  life  to  every 
good  work. 

Those  in  arrears  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from. 

Back  numbers  of  present  volume  will  be  furnished 
to  new  subscribers  desiring  the  same. 

Address,  Estbbb  K.  Smbdlbt, 

No.  13  South  Church  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
West  Chester,  lUh  mo.  30th,  1866. 


»    K«»      ■ 


For  PrieiKl**  Intulllgencer. 
children's  LITERATURE. 

For  msTiy  years  past  the  want  of  a  literature 
suitable  for  the  children  of  Friends  has  beea 
felt  among  us;  a  want  which  we  acknowledge, 
and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  few  of  us  make  the 
effort  to  supply.  Our  interest  seema  like  a 
flash  of  gunpowder,  making  a  little  heat  and  a 
little  noise,  but  soon  subsidin^r.  In  tho  mean^ 
time  our  children  are  supplied  from  other 
sources,  and,  wandering  away  from  us,  attach 
themselves  where  they  happen  to  be  attracted. 

The  literature  for  children  is  a  mighty  en- 
gine, and  we  must  either  use  it  ourselves,  or  al- 
low others  to  do  it  for  us;  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure'— it  wiil  be  used. 

I  am  pretty  certain  of  my  ground  when  T  say, 
«  We  have  never  yet  had  a  literary  periodical 
devoted  to  teaching  the  truth,  as  we  believe  it, 
to  our  children,  which  has  paid  its  way."  Ouf 
Society  is  a  wealthy  one,  but  appropriatei 
nothing  to  such  a  purpose.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
not  to  do  so,  but  surely  a  liberal  patronage  is 
needed  to  sustain  any  paper  which  will  be  agree- 
able and  entertaining,  truthful'and  instrnctiTO: 
and  our  papers  have  to  creep  cautiously  along 
upon  one- third  of  the  subscriptions  they  ought 
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to  have,  or  wreck  their  proprietors.  Few  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  cost  of  pablishiog — the 
iliastratioQs  aloae  req airing  a  ^reat  outlay, 
oolj  to  be  met  by  many  each  small  sums  as  are 
charged  for  one  number;  and  most  writers  say, 
'^  It  is  more  difficult  to  write  for  children  than 
for  grown  people.''  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I 
wish  Friends  would  remember  that,  in  the 
Fifth  month  of  1866,  a  periodical  cafled  the 
"  Children's  Friend"  was  started  at  West  Ches- 
ter, the  editress,  a  young  woman  of  talent  and 
energy,  feeling  within  herself  the  ability  to 
make  an  attractive  paper,  provided  $ufficient 
means  were  placed  at  her  disposal  to  do  so. 
Being  solicited  by  some  friends,  encouraged  by 
others,  and  seeing  the  apparent  need  of  such  a 
paper,  she  commenced  it.  She  has  more  than 
performed  her  part  of  the  bargain,  for  with  in- 
mjfficient  means  she  has  furoinhed  a  good  peri- 
odical, her  expenditure  exceeding  her  income. 
This  cannot  continue;  we  ought  not  to  allow  it 
to  continue.  If  we  want  a  paper  for  ourselves, 
we  must  pay  for  it. 

•*The  Young  Folks"  is  sold  for  the  same 
price;  its  hundred  thousand  subscribers  rep- 
resent a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  can  afford  to  pay  for  embellishments  and 
attractions  of  a  high  order.  *'  The  Little  Cor- 
poral," too,  can  spend  its  thousands  for  anything 
that  is  needed, — for  writing,  for  pictures ;  while 
a  new  paper  for  children,  published  here  in  our 
own  city,  commences  with  ten  thousand  names 
on  its  subscription  list.  Our  *<  Children's 
Friend"  is  starving  along  on  less  than  eleven 
hundred,  needing  eighteen  hundred  to  pay  for 
itself,  and  an  additional  thousand  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  proprietor. 

Can  we  not  do  something?  Many  of  us 
might  take  half  a  dozen  numbers,  distributing 
them  among  other  children  than  our  own,  or, 
we  might  send  five  or  ten  dollars  to  the  editress 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  paper,  or  to- 
wards reimbursing  her  for  expenses  incurred. 
At  any  rate,  let  us  do  something;  we  shall  not 
8001^  have  a  fairer  opportunity  ot  assisting  to 
establish  a  paper  devoted  to  teaching  our  chil- 
dren the  truth,  as  we  believe  it.  K. 


i  <■»  ■ 


Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faith- 
ful a  servant  a  slave.  Remember  Atlas  was 
weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a  camel  to  rise 
when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a 
purse,  if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all 
will  drop  out  of  it.  Take  heed  of  a  glutton- 
COS  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil 
the  digestion  thereof.  Spoil  not  thy  memory 
with  thine  own  jealousy,  nor  make  it  bad  by  sus- 
pecting it.  How  canst  thou  find  that  true  which 
thou  wilt  not  trust  ?  Marshal  thy  notions  into 
»  handsome  method.  One  will  carry  twice  more 
weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than 


when  it  lies  nntowardly  flapping  about  hia  Ahoal- 

der . 

ANNUAL    KEPOBT  OF  THB    LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  FBIBNDB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  ihwty  first  year  of  the  existence  of  **  7%e 
Library  Association  of  Friends**  of  this  city 
having  arrived,  it  again  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  to  make  the  usual 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  aa 
well  as  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Library. 

Of  their  own  labors  and  responsibilities  as  a 
committee  they  can  adopt  the  language  of  a 
previous  report,  that  **  they  have  but  little  to 
say — the  efforts  made  during  former  years,  and 
the  systematic  arrangements  growing  out  of 
those  successful  efforts,  renders  its  supervision 
oomparatively  an  easy  as  well  as  a  pleasant  task 
to  all  of  them.  They  would  not,  however,  bs 
understood  that  it  is  not  a  subject  of  thouf^ht, 
and  an  object  of  watchful  care  with  them.  They 
feel  that  they  occupy  a  responsible  position, 
and  that  the  well-being  of  the  Library  cannot 
be  retained  without  a  judicious  and  constant 
exercise  of  this  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  its  management,  in  which  they 
believe  they  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Librarian. 

*^And  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
continued  exertions  have  been  appreciated  by 
the  visitors  to  the  Library,  a  portion  of  whom, 
as  has  been  reported  in  previous  years,  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  who 
have  been  admitted  gratuitously  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  them  " 

And  yet,  while  acknowledging  this  appreci- 
ation, your  Committee  believe  that,  so  quietly 
has  this  Association  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way,  there  are  a  number  of  our  memben 
who  scarcely  know  of  its  existence,  or  if  they 
do,  they  have  not  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent, 
variety  and  value  of  the  selection  of  books,  that 
only  await  their  call  to  be  brought  into  still 
more  active  usefulness. 

This  city  embraces  several  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Friends,  two  of  which  are  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  did 
the  members  of  these  consult  their  true  inte- 
rests and  the  interests  of  society,  the  shelves  of 
our  Library  would  literally  groan  under  the 
weight  of  the  volumes  that  would  rapidly  accu- 
mulate, and  our  room  at  all  times  be  crowded 
wi^h  visitors.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  we 
have  no  endowment  of  any  description,  having 
heretofore  been  entirely  dependent  on  the  volen- 
tary  contributions  of  but  comparatively  a  few 
individuals.  Like  every  other  commodity  on 
sale,  the  prices  of  books  are  now  exceedingly 
high,  and  as  it  is  requisite  to  keep  a  balance 
on  hand  to  meet  current  expenses,  our  additions 
to  the  library  hare  of  latter  times  necessarily 
been  small. 
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And  while  we  are  gratified  at  being  able  to 
preBent  with  oar  limited  meane  as  enoonraging 
an  aceonnt  of  the  use  made  of  the  Library  as 
may  be  fonnd  below,  we  yet  earnestly  ask  the 
attention  of  friends  generally  to  the  foregoing 
views,  in  the  hope  that  the  minds  of  some  may 
be  awakened  to  their  importanee,  being  satisfied 
that  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amonnt  of 
oar  donations  will  be  one  of  the  resalts. 

The  use  of  the  Library  daring  the  past  year 
has  been  as  follows : — 

Daring  the  firU  six  months,— ^vis.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
clasive, — there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 

762  Females,       .        .         .     1778  books. 

435  Males,  .        .     1118     « 

Making  a  total  of  tvto  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety- one  volames  loaned  daring  that 
period. 

Daring    the   last   six   months, — y\t.,   from 
Fourih  month  1st  to  Tenth  month  Ist,  inelo- 
siye, — there  were  loaned  to  an  aggregate  of 
^ .   658  Females^       .         .        ,     1541  books. 

360  Males,  ...       885    « 

Making  a  total  of  two  thousand  /our  hundred 
and  tv)enfy'six  vohimes  loaned  during  that 
period ;  showing,  when  combined,  that  there 
haye  been  loaned  daring  the  year, 
3819  Yolumes  on  1420  applieations  of  females, 
1998         "  795  **  males. 

Or  a  circa lation  of  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  yolames  daring  the  past  twelve 
months. 

About  four  hundred  individaals  hare  made 
tise  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  of 
which  number  about  270  were  females  and  130 
males.  About*  one* half  of  the  entire  number 
were  minors,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years.  The 
Librarian  reports  that  good  order  is  inyariably 
observed,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  many  young 
persons  are  really  improving  the  opportunity 
thus  o£Fered  them  for  storing  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  do  not  visit  the  Library 
merely  for  recreation  and  amosement. 

The  increase  of  the  Library  during  the  past 
year  has  been  one  hundred  and  forty- three  vol* 
limes,  comprising  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
works,  of  which  twenty  six  volumes  were  do- 
nations; making  the  whole  number  of  books 
now  in  the  Library,  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eiffhty-ttpoj  classified  as  follows:— 

Abridged  and  Juvenile,        •        .      996 

Scientific, 758 

Religious, 1804 

Voyages  and  Travels,   .        .         .      648 

History  and  Biographyi        •        .     1080 

Miscellaneous,      ....     1496 
•Catalogues  of  which,   completed    up  to    the 
present  time,  can  be  procured  of  the  Libra- 
rian.* 

Friends*  Sociai  Lyceum,  established  during 


the  fall  of  1868,  continued  its  meetings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
during  the  whole  of  last  season,  with,  it  is  be* 
liered,  increased  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  the 
participants. 

In  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Library  Association,  the  Treasurer's  account, 
settled  to  the  10th  inst.,  makes  the  following 
exhibit  :-— 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  settlement,  $136  67 
Received  from  subscriptions,  .  .  .  292  50 
"     fines, 16  78 


ti 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Cash  paid  for  New  Books,  |fI76  20 

«         «       Kebinding  Books,     28  60 

Librarian's  salary,  and  assist- 
ance rendered  Librarian,  99  50 

Insorance  on  Books,  .     .     .     :       8  25 

Incidental  expenses,  including 
Printing  and  dirtributing  An- 
nual Report,  Notices,  &o.,     .    89  49 

Commissions  for  collecting  Sub- 
scriptions, 26  40 
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Balance  dae  the  Association,   .     .     .     967  46 
Our  collector  will  ere  long  wait  on  our  con- 
tributors, and  will  be  glad  to  receive  their  tn- 
creased  subscriptions. 

The  Library  is  now  open,  as  heretofore,  ou 
Fourth  and  Seventh  t/a^  evenings,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Friends  generally,  and  on  Seventh' 
day  afternoons  for  the  exclusive  accommodation 
of  females.    Entrance  from  Fifteenth  Street. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  14-  EiiLis,  Clerh.  * 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month,  1866. 
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"HE  GIVETH   SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT.'' 

We  praise  Thee  oft  for  hoars  of  bliss, 

For  days  of  quiet  rest ; 
Bat  ob,  bow  Beidom  do  we  feel 

That  pain  and  tears  are  best  t 

We  praise  Tbee  for  the  shining  sun, 

For  kind  and  gladsome  ways : 
When  shall  we  learo,  O  Lord,  to  sing 

Through  weary  nights  and  days  7 

■ 

We  praise  Tbee  when  oar  path  Is  plain. 

And  smooth  beneath  oar  feet, 
But  fain  would  learn  to  welcome  pain, 

And  call  the  bitter  sweet. 

When  rises  first  the  flush  of  hope, 

Our  hearts  begin  to  sing ; 
Bat  sorely  not  for  this  alone, 

Should  we  our  gladness  bring. 

Are  there  no  boors  of  confligt  fierce, 

Kg  weary  toils  and  paios, 
No  watchings  and  oo  bitterness, 

That  bring  their  bUssed  gains  ? 
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That  bring  their  blessed  gains  full  wall, 

In  truer  faiih  and  love, 
And  patience  eweft,  and  gentleness, 

Prom  our  dear  Home  above? 

Teach  Thou  our  weak  and  wandering  hearts 

Aright  to  read  Thy  wav, — 
That  Thoa,  with  loving  band,  dost  trace 
Our  history,  every  day. 

Then,  every  thorny  crown  of  cars, 

Worn  well  in  patience  now, 
Shall  grow  a  glorlouB  diadem. 

Upon  the  faithful  brow  : 

And  every  word  of  grief  shall  change, 

And  wave  a  blefised  flower, 
And  lifr  :t4  face  beneath  our  feet, 

To  bless  ns  every  hour. 

And  Sorrow's  face  shall  be  unvailed, 

And  we  at  last  shall  8<>e 
Her  eyes  are  eyes  of  tenderness. 

Her  speech  bat  echoes  Thee. 

JoHa  Page  Hopps. 

JACQUES   BALMAT. 

We  give  a  few  lines  of  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  as  an  in  trod  action  to  the  subjoined  nar- 
rative. 

Paris,  Nor.  28.  1866. 
One  day  last  snminer,  while  at  Chamouni, 
we  made  an  excursion  to  the  glacier  du  Bosson 
and  while  I  was  waitio<2j  for  the  return  of  the 
guides,  who  had  taken  the  rest  of  our  partj 
across  it,  and  were  to  conduct  nie  home  by 
another  route,  I  saw,  among  other  things  offered 
for  sale,  the  above  narrative.  I  read  it  with 
interest,  and  the  idea  presented  itself  to  me 
that  it  miffht  be  new  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  InteUigencer.  I  have,  therefore,  translated 
it  from  the  French,  in  which  it  was  written, 
and  offer  it,  if  you  should,  on  perusal,  deem  it 
worthy  of  a  place.  It  was  written  in  the  sim- 
ple language  of  a  Swiss  peasant,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  retain.  L  J.  L. 

A    Brngraphicol  NnHce  of  Jacques  Balmnt, 
Surnamed  Mont  Blanc.     By  MiOHEL  CaE- 

BJBR. 

PRBFACI. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  adventur- 
ous life  of  the  first  guide  who  discovered,  by 
himself,  a  pa^esge  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  travellers,  or 
to  those  who  can  remain  at  home  in  the  quiet 
eojoyment  of  their  health  and  property. 

Those,  however,  who  have  visited  this  valley, 
and  have  been  near  its  glaciers,  and  the  moun- 
tains which  they  skirt,  can  better  understand 
the  intrepidity  with  which  Balmat  was  inspired  ; 
particularly  if  he  can  carry  his  thoughts  back 
to  the  period  when  the  ascension  was  made. 

Previous  to  1741  no  traveller  had  visited  the 
valley  of  Chamouni ;  it  was  not  even  known  at 
Geneva,  other  than  as  a  place  extremely  wild, 
peopled  by  beings  who  were  not  less  so,  and 
bounded  by  frightful  mountains,  which  ren- 
dered  the  aooess  to  it  difficult  and  dangerous. 


It  is  certain  that  after  that  time  there  was 
only  a  mule  path  from  Sallarches  to  Ohamoani, 
and  the  communication  of  the  inhabitants  with 
other  districts  very  much  limited;  their  eda- 
cation  was  almost  nothing,  as  itcwaa  restricted 
to  canonical  subjects ;  at  the  ssme  time  their 
manners  were  mild  and  without  rudeness. 

Two  English  travellers,  Messra.  Wiodhmm 
and  Pocook,  happily  at  that  time  dissipated  all 
these  unfortunate  prejudices.  Instead  of  the 
hostile  reception  which  they  expected  from  the 
inhabitants,  they  were  received  with  courtesy, 
and  all  the  formidable  precautions  which  they 
had  taken  were  found  to  be  useless.  It  was 
not  long  before,  the  constantly  increasing  influx 
of  strangers,  curious  to  explore  thoee  marvellon^ 
glasiers,  and  those  sharp  peaks,  always  covered 
with  a  thick  cap  of  ice,  reacted  upon  the  lively 
and  intelligent  imagination  of  our  mouDtaiueers, 
so  that  the  valley  of  Chamouni  is  too  well 
known  at  this  time  to  render  a  description  ne- 
oetssary ;  and,  besides,  all  description  would  be 
below  the  truth. 

HOTICI. 

Jacques  Balmat  was  born  in  1762,  in  the 
village  of  Pellarins,  Commune  of  OhamoanL 
His  family  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
land  owners  of  the  C&nton,  but  notwithstanding 
that  advantage,  his  education  was  at  first 
only  an  elementary  one.  Daring  his  early 
youth,  his  time  was  occupied  in  onltivatiog  his 
father's  fields,  and  in  searching  after  minerals, 
which  were  bought  by  travellers  who  came  to 
visit  the  valley. 

As  he  was  endowed  with  a  lively  imagination 
and  great  courage,  he  was  not  long  in  acquiring 
a  varied  knowledge  of  natural  'history  and  do^ 
mestio  economy ;  he  also  rendered  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  country  by  introducing  into  it  the 
first  Merino  sheep. 

The  frequent  journeys  that  he  made  as  guide 
with  Mr.  Dolomien,  de  Saussuro  and  others,  in- 
spired him  with  such  a  passion  for  mountain 
passes,  that  from  the  age  of  18  it  was  hia  cher- 
ished and  almost  only  occupation. 

Already  the  number  of  travellers  was  more 
than  doubled ;  they  no  longer  contented  them- 
selves, as  their  predecessors  had  done,  with  ob- 
serving the  mountains  and  the  glaciers  from 
their  base  ;  they  wished  to  penetrate  into  their 
icy  gorges,  cKmb  those  rocks,  those  slopes  of 
snow,  and  reach  the  summit  of  them.  From 
that  time  our  intrepid  crystal  searches  became 
the  first  guides.  Jacques  Balmat  passed  very 
justly  for  being  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
the  most  enterprising. 

The  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  by  some 
remarkable  exploit,  suggested  to  him  to  attempt 
the  ascension  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  was  then 
considered  to  be  inaccessible.  Hia  courage 
was  equal  to  that  perilous  enterprise. 

With  the  force  of  determination  which  he 
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tbrew  into  all  bis  projects,  he  drew  np  for  him- 
self a  plan,  oalcoUted  the  ohaDcea  and  the  dan- 
gen,  meaanred  his  strength,  and  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  exeoQte  it. 

Varions  aitempts  had  already  been  made  by 
•seyeral  other  guides  to  reaoh  the  same  object, 
but  without  snocess ;  the  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  routes  that  are  now  taken,  the  fbar  that 
those   vast  frozen   deserts  inspired,  abo^e  all 
that  of  passing  the  night  among  them,  paralysed 
the  courage  of  the  bravest.     It  was  some  years 
after  the  first  successful  expedition  that  the 
station  on  the  rocks  of  the  Grand  Mulcts  was 
established,  and  that  the  guides  knew  how  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  cold  during  the 
night,  and   against  the  reflection  of  the  too 
brilliant  sunlight  during  the  day.     The  rapid 
exhaustion  of  strength  which  the  explorers  ex- 
perienced, was  caused   chiefly   by  these  two 
causes,  and  also  by  the  bad  choice  of  food* 
Balmat  himself,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  igno- 
rant of  these  useful  precautions.     The  first  ex- 
cursion that  he  made  wa9  concerted  by  him  and 
Marie  Goutel);    they  resolved   to  ascend  the 
great  glacier  of  Tacul,  far  above  the  Col  du 
Geaot,  to  endeavor  to  reach  and  to  traverse  the 
ridge  of  rocks  and  ice  which  separate  it  from 
the  place  called  the  corridor,  and  from  there 
climb  to  the  Rocher  Eooge. 

If  they  had  been  able  to  affect  that  much, 
they  would  have  succeeded ;  no  other  obstacle 
was  in  their  way;  after  having  gone  beyond, 
the  Col  du  Ocant,  they  were  obliged  to  try  each 
step  on  the  treacherous  snow  which  covered 
immense  crevices ;  the  declivities  became  more 
and  more  steep;  and  at  each  step  frightful 
gulfs  and  yawning  chasms  opened  before  them. 

Arrived  at  last  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  they  found  it  quite  inac- 
cessible. After  having  run  great  risks,  they 
were  obliged  to  return. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1784,  Jacques  Bal- 
nat,  having  made  an  excursion  to  the  Cramont, 
believed  that  in  ascending  the  glacier  of  Miage, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  climb  the  unbro- 
ken hills  of  snow,  (which  are  seen  from  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne,)  by  cutting  steps  in  them,  and  to 
arrive  that  way  at  the  summit ;  hut  those  hills 
were  found  to  be  so  steep,  and  so  immeasura- 
bly high,  that  he  was  again  obliged  to  abandon 
the  idea.  So  much  fatigue  and  so  many  dan- 
gers would  have  conquered  any  one  but  him ; 
but  he  was  not  discouraged. 

During  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  followini?  year, 
he  ventured  alone  to  ascend  the  mountain  of 
La  Oote,  on  the  summit  of  which  he  passed  the 
night. 

The  next  day,  towards  1#  o'clock,  he  reached 
the  rocks  of  the  Grand  Mulcts,  which  were  not 
then  yet  named,  advanced,  sounding  every  inch 
of  the  way,  as  far  aa  the  small  PlateaU|  passed 


over  then  an  enormous  avalanche  of  blocks  of 
ice,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  Grand  Plateau, 
when  an  immense  crevasse  obstructed  his  pro- 
gress. 

The  day  was  declining,  and  the  prolonged 
and  distant  mutterio^s  of  thunder  warned  him 
that  a  storm  was  approaching,  which  forced 
him  to  return  in  haste,  in  order  to  regain  his 
shelter  before  night. 

The  previous  year  (1788)  Messrs.  de  Saussure 
and  Bourrit,  upon  some  hints  given  by  some 
chamois  hunters,  had  endeavored  to  scale  the 
Arguille  du  GoOt^,  thioking  by  that  passage  to 
arrive  on  the  Dome,  and  on  Mont  Blanc;  but 
afler  much  fatigue  and  danger,  thoy  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  even  the  half  of  the  height 
of  that  Arguille,  and  were  obliged  to  descend 
to  Bionnacey. 

However,  Balmat  was  not  the  only  guide  who 
ardently  desired  to  make  the  first  ascension  of 
Mont  Blanc ;  many  others  tried  at  different 
times,  and  by  various  passsges,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  end.  The  father  of  the  author,  and 
several  others,  concerted  a  plan  together,  while 
Jacques  Balmat  undertook,  alone,  his  previous 
exploration. 

Two  of  them  who  had  made  the  first  attempt 
with  de  Saussure  and  Bourrit,  by  Pierre  Ronde 
and  the  Arguille  du  GoOt^,  were  to  ascend 
again  in  that  direction,  while  the  others  ascend- 
ed  by  the  mountain  de  la  C6te.  They  started 
simultaneously,  and  would,  if  it  were  poshible, 
meet  on  the  Dome. 

Jacques  Balmat  had  scarcely  returned  home 
from  his  fruitless  attempt  when  he  heard  of  the 
departure  of  the  other  guides.  •  Not  wishing 
that  any  one  should  supercede  him,  he  imme> 
diately  renewed  his  provisions,  and  set  out  to 
join  them,  which  he  effected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  glacier,  under  the  Grand  Mulets. 

The  arrival  of  a  competitor  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  othors,  and,  therefore,  he  received  a 
rather  cool  reception.  However,  all  foar 
walked  together  as  far  as  the  Grand  Plateau, 
which  they  happily  reached  in  safety.  The 
large  crevasse  which  had  stopped  Balmat  was 
crossed ;  from  the  Plateau  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  going  up  to  the  D6me ;  the  acclivity  is 
gentle,  and  few  crevasses.  It  was  more  than  two 
hours  after  these  guides  had  reached  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  meeting  before  thoy  saw  their 
friends  climbing  the  Arguille  du  Goftt^,  advanc- 
ing slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

When  they  were  all  together  they  held  a  con- 
sultation ;  some  said  that  the  day  was  too  ht 
advanced  to  venture  fiirther;  others,  that  il 
was  still  possible  to  gain  the  ridge  that  joined 
the  D6m6  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  to  judge  if,  in 
following  it,  they  would  be  able  to  reach  the 
summit  the  same  day;  Jacques  Balmat  was  of 
the  latter  opinion. 
They  accordingly  started  towards  the 
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but  soarcely  had  they  gaioed  it  when  thay  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  themselves  the  iai- 
possibility  of  scaliog  it ;  besides,  being  oovered 
with  crcvassesy  its  summit  was  so  pointed  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  foothold. 
Balmat,  alone,  persisted  in  going  on,  and  in 
order  to  do  so,  he  would  be  obliged  to  stride  it. 
His  com  pan  ions,  unable  to  dissuade  him  from 
undertaking  the  rash  act,  left  him,  and  turned 
baok  towards  Obamouni>  where  they  arriyed 
the  next  day. 

After  several  vain  efforts,  Balroat,  too,  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  had  attempted  the 
impossible  ;  but  his  descent  was  still  more  dan- 
gerous, as  be  could  only  come  down  backwards. 
After  the  retreat  of  his  companions,  he  went 
back  as  far  as  the  Grand  Pluteau,  and  resoWed 
to  pass  the  night  there,  in  order  to  renew  his 
researches  the  following  day. 

(To  be  oonolnded.) 
«  <•>  ■ 

THt  SCIENTIFIC  SHOEMAILER. 

While  it  IS  eminently  proper  for  oontributors 
to  the  Record  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  passed  away  from  ua  in 
the  possession  of  great  moral  worth  or  eminent 
abilities,  it  is  equally  appropriate  to  speak  of 
the  living,  especially  when  the  example  is 
such  as  to  induce  a  better  state  of  society,  or 
give  encouragement  to  others  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

For  these  reasons  we  propose  to  give  some  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  life  of  a  mo- 
dest and  unassuming  man,  who  is  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  name  which  he  enjoys  in  the  village 
where  he  resides — '''  The  Scientific  Shoemaker." 
His  contributions  to  science,  and  especially  to 
the  science  of  Botany,  have  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  scientific  men  in 
New  £d  gland,  and  few,  if  any,  names  are  reck- 
oned better  authority  in  the  department  of 
Potany  than  that  of  CHAELfts  G.  Frobt,  of 
Brattleboro,  Yt.  Middlebury  and  Dartmouth 
Colleges  have  each,  in  appreciation  of  his 
valuable  contributions  to  science,  conferred  on 
him  the  honorable  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society  has 
enrolled  him  on  the  list  of  Corresponding  Mem- 
bers. His  advantages  for  acquiring  an  educa- 
aton  were  quite  limited,  and  his  early  attain- 
ments must  have  been  quite  incomplete,  for  at 
the  age  of  14|  with  the  scanty  information  ac- 
quired at  a  common  school,  he  was  apprenticed 
io  the  shoemaking  busitteasy  which  he  has  ever 
since,  followed.  He  possessed  an  ardent  love 
for  study,  and  about  th^  time  of  his  apprentice- 
ship obtained  a  copy  of  *'  Button's  Mathema- 
tics," of  which  he  became  perfect  master  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  teacher.  His  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of  Astron- 
omy, Philosophy,  Geology  and  -  Mineralogy. 
He  suoceeded  in  aoquiring  a  tolerable  knowl- 


edge of  these  sciences.  His  devotion  to  study 
and  bis  close  application  to  bnsiness,  made  sad 
inroads  upon  his  health,  and  at  the  age  of  forty 
he  found  himself  an  invalid,  with  dyspepsia  and 
its  attendant  evils  closely  fastened  upon  him, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
to  his  business.  After  trying  in  vain  to  obtain 
the  paoaeea  that  should  restore  him  again  to 
health,  he  visited  an  eminent  physician  in  New 
York  as  the  dernier  reMorL  He  called  at  the 
office  of  the  physician,  and  while  waiting  till 
two  or  three,  who  had  reached  the  place  before 
him,  were  examined,  he  observed  some  house- 
plants  in  the  window  of  the  office,  and  to  paaa  the 
time,  stepped  up  to  notice  the  various  kinda  of 
flowers,  upon  them. 

When  his  turn  came,  the  physician,  after  in- 
stituting many  inquiries,  asked  him  if  he  was 
fond  of  flowers  and  bad  a  knowledge  of  Botany, 
to  which  Mr.  Frost  replied  that  he  had  a  fond- 
ness for  any  of  the  works  of  Nature,  but  knew 
but  very  little  of  Botany.  Upon  thia  the  phy- 
sician advised  him  to  return  home  and  make  it 
a  point  to  collect  one  flower  a  day  during  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer,  and  when  collect- 
ed he  was  to  put  it  with  its  name  into  a  book. 
He  remarked,  '<  Your  health  and  strength  will 
probably  return  to  you  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  obtsin  the 
new  flower,  after  you  have  gathered  them 
awhile."  He  gave  no  medicine,  and  the 
above  was  the  only  prescription  which  he 
made. 

Mr.  Frost  left  the  office  greatly  disappointed 
and  mortified  at  the  thought  of  going  so  far, 
and  incurring  so  much  expense  for  so  simple, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  so  worthless  a  pre- 
scription. At  times  he  queried  whether  the 
man  was  not  an  impostor,  but  his  reputation 
as  a  skilful  practitioner  was  too  well  estab- 
lished to  suffer  a  thought  of  this  kind  to  remain 
Irmg  in  his  mind,  nor  could  he  believe  that  the 
physician  intended  it  for  a  '^  sell ;"  therefore  he 
determined  to  carry  out  fully  tibe  instruotions 
which  he  had  received. 

He  returned  home,  picked  his  first  floweri 
named  and  pressed  it,  and  felt  no  worse.  He 
soon  obtained  an  elementary  work  on  Botany, 
and  before  the  frost  of  winter  oame  to  out  down 
the  remaining  flowers,  Mr.  Frost  had  daily 
plucked  his  flower,  given  it  its  proper  name 
and  place,  and  what  was  more,  he  had,  in ,  a 
great  measure,  regained  his  health,  and  obtain- 
ed a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Botany.  With  the 
return  of  apring,  the  benefits  obtained  the  pre- 
vious year  prompted  him  to  renew  his  investi- 
gations in  the  field,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
great  number  of  plants  that  had  previously 
escaped  his  observation.  He  soon  found  plants 
not  described  as  indigenous  to  Vermont,  and 
subsequently  discovered  those  not  described  in 
any  American  work.    This   somewhat  embar* 
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nsaed  bim,  but  wben  be  bad  sabtnitted  tbe  faot 
to  hia  cotemporari«9,  and  tbey  ga?e  bim  credit 
for  discoveriog  new  fipeoies,  the  inward  satis- 
faetion  tbat  ever  glows  in  the  heart  of  a  natu- 
ralist when  conscious  of  having  contributed  one 
new  truth  to  science,  awakened  in  his  mind 
pleasant  emotions,  gave  him  streogtb,  and 
made  him  more  zealous  in  his  search  than 
before. 

His  examinations  were  not  restricted  to  tbe 
field  of  ordinary  Botany,  but  extended  to  tbe 
study  of  Mosses,  Lichens  and  Fungi.  He  made 
collections  of  these,  but  when  he  attemp^^d  to 
determine  their  species,  be  found  no  American 
work  tbat  suffieiently  deseribed  them  to  suit 
bis  purpose.  In  his  studies  he  had  seen  refer- 
ence made  to  foreign  works,  as,  *'  Fries  System  a 
Mycologieum,"<<  Albertini  andSohweinits'  Con- 
spectus Fnngorum,"  <' Aeharias  method  us  qua 
omnes  dclectos  Licheses,"  and  others,  and 
hoping  to  get  new  light  from  them,  sent  to  Eu- 
rope and  procured  some  of  those  which  be  sus- 
pected might  be  of  tbe  greatest  service  to  bim. 
In  due  time  the  works  arrived,  wben  lo  I  they 
were  all  written  in  Latin !  In  order  that  tbey 
might  become  available  to  him  be  mutH;  first 
learn  the  Latin  language.  At  the  age  of  furty- 
five  most  men  would  have  considered  this  too 
great  a  task  to  commence;  but  tbe  desire  to 
know  the  contents  of  those  dearly- bought  books 
was  a  sufficient  incentive  in  this  instance  to 
induce  tbe  undertaking,  which  was  soon  so  far 
accomplished  as  to  enable  bim  to  pursue  bis 
studies  in  tbe  Latin  Unguage.  A  knowledge 
of  tbe  Latin  aided  him  so  much  tbat  he  soon 
commenced  the  study  of  Greek,  and  became 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  understand 
generally  the  meaning  of  words  derived  from 
that  language,  especially  the  generic  names 
found  in  scientific  works. 

As  be  continued  bis  researches,  be  again  felt 
the  want  of  books  for  reference,  and  determined 
to  send  to  Europe  again  for  others,  among 
which  be  wanted  "  Rabenborst's  Deutschland 
Kryptogameu  Flora,"  and  *'  Nees  ab  Esenbek 
Das  System  der  Pilze  and  Schwamme  " — ^and 
notwithstanding  be  feared  the  contents  might 
not  be  in  Latin  or  English,  be  ordered  them. 
The  books  arrived  written  in  tbe  G-erman  lan- 
guage !  Again  be  applied  himself  to  tbe  gram- 
mar of  a  new  language,  and  again  he  was  vic- 
torious and  amply  repaid  for  his  mental  efforts, 
la  collecting  specimens  of  fungi,  moesas  and 
flowers,  he  came  in  contact  with  insects  which 
arrented  his  attention,  and  after  having  studied 
their  history  in  such  works  on  entomology  as  he 
could  find  in  this  country,  be  again  ordered 
foreign  works,  among  which  were  '*  Serville's 
Ortboptores"  and  ^*  Ehrenberg's  lofusores,'' 
all  of  which  were  written  in  French  I 

This  fact  did  not  discourage  the  man,  who 
daring  the  past  five  years  had  foond  tinae,  in 


addition  to  carrying  on  an  extensive  boot  and 
shoe  business,  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  L^tiu  and  German  to  study  text-books 
in  those  languages,  hence  he  obtained  a  French 
dictionary  and  grammar,  and  at  tbe  age  of 
fifty  commenced  the  study  of  a  new  language  of 
which  he  &oon  became  master. 

Since  tbat  time,  during  the  past  eight  years, 
be  has  steadily  pursued  his  studies,  appropri- 
ating at  least  one  hour  each  day  to  tbe  purenit 
of  some  scientific  treatise,  and  as  the  legitimate 
result,  he  has  become  not  only  thoroughly  in- 
formed in  all  the  details  of  Botany,  but  conver- 
sant with  nearly  every  other  branch  of  natural 
history.  He  has  made  good  collections  of 
plants,  mosses,  fungi  and  insects,  all  of  which 
are  appropriately  classe  I  and  named.  In  con- 
versation with  him  one  becomes  greatly  inte- 
rested and  encouraged  by  tbe  recital  of  what  be 
has  done,  and  it  wa^  with  hope  that  some- 
might  take  courage  from  the  example  of  this 
remarkable  man,  tbat  we  venture  to  bring  bis 
name  before  the  public,  and  allude  to  some  of 
tbe  prominent  circumstances  of  bis  eventful 
life — Prof.  A.  D,  Sager^  Vermont  Record. 

Tbe  Treasarer  of  Friends'  Association  for  tbe  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmea  has  received  tbe  fol- 
lowing amoonts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Contributions •« $180.00 

**      Women  Friends  of  Radnor,  Pa 25.00 

*<     Friends  of  Quakertown,  Pa 10.00 


$215.00 
Henbt  M.  Laiko,  7Vea«ur«r, 
No.  30  N.  Tbird  St. 
Philada.,  12th  mo.  22d,  1866. 


ITEMS. 

GoKGBKSs. — The  Nebraska  hill  was  several  times 
under  dUcasslon  in  both  houses,  bnt  final  action 
was  not  taken.  A  resolntion  was  offered  in  the' 
Senate,  but  ordered  to  lie  on  tbe  table  and  to  be 
printed,  stating  tbat  as  many  of  tbe  Southern  Stat<^8 
bad  refused  to  accept  the  amendment,  that  such  a 
government  be  organized  in  those  States  which  have 
refused  the  amendme-^t  or  may  hereafter  refuse  it,  as 
maj  be  foood  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  for  tbe  protection  of  society  and  the  national 
authority.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  referred  to 
pnnish  kidnapping,  which  makes  it  a  penal  offence 
to  induce  negroenor  any  other  persons  to  emijrrate 
to  any  foreign  conntry  where  they  wonld  be  liable  to 
be  reduced  to  servitude.  A  resolution  was  presented 
directing  the  President  to  instract  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  the  South  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  cor- 
poral punishment  on  the  freedmen  for  crimes,  which 
was  referred. 

Hovss. — A  resolution  was  adopted  directing  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflkfrs  to  inquire  whether  tbe 
mediation  of  tbe  United  States  should  not  be  ten- 
dered to  restore  peace  in  South  America.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  for  tbe  appointment  of  a. com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a  colored 
man  into  slavery  in  Maryland,  by  order  of  a  court, 
and  to  report  whether  It  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  avd  of  tbe  Civil 
Rights  bill.  The  committee  are  also  to  inqnire 
whether  the  President  had  taken  any  steps  to  eo- 
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force  the  latter  bill,  and  to  preTeot  tbe  outrage.  A 
bill  was  iatrodaced  and  referred,  autboriEing  tbe 
establishment  of  additional  national  banks.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  for  tbe  appointment  of  a  com- 
mtitee  to  frame  a  bill  to  organise  free  schools  in  the 
District  of  Colombia.  Tbe  Senate  amendments  to 
the  deficiency  bill  were  concarred  in.  A  resolation 
was  adopted  prohibiting  disbarsing  oflScers  of  tbe 
GoTernment  from  pacing  any  eocoant  or  claim 
against  the  Government  in  favor  of  any  one  who 
eocooraged  or  in  any  way  promoted  or  sustained  the 
late  rebellion,  or  to  any  one  who  was  not  known  to 
be  in  favor  of  its  suppression.  A  resolution  was 
offered  instructing  the  Committee  on  Territories  to 
inquire  into  tbe  expediency  of  authorizing  the  loyal 
citisens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  districts 
heretofore  in  rebellion  to  form  Constitutional  Stato 
governments,  but  it  was  referred  to  tbe  Beconstrnc- 
tion  Committee. 

Tna  Frebdmkn. — The  following  letter  speaks  of 
tbe  rebuilding  of  the  scbool-bouee  recently  burned 
at  Herendon  Station,  in  Fairf«i  County,  Ya.  As  a 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  some  of  the  efforts  of 
Friends  for  the  Freedraeo,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
teresting to  many  of  our  readers. 

Ofpici  Soft,  or  Febbdmiit, 

Vienna^  Fuvrfax  Co.^  Va.,  Dec,  11,  1866. 

To  ihe  Corresponding  Secretary  of  Friends*  Association 
for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 
Your  kind  letter  of  6th  December  is  Just  received, 
and  the  spirit  that  prompted  it  sincerely  appreciated. 
In  Sonth  Carolina,  a  year  a{:o,  I  first  learned  to 
know  and  respect  the  efforts  put  forth  by  your 
Society  in  aid  of  tbe  poor  Free<i- people;  and  when 
I  came  here,  it  afforded  me  much  satisfftction  to 
find  that  it  was  yons  Society  ihat  was  doing  so  much 
for  these  poor  people  in  Fairfez  County.  I  have 
ever  tried  to,  and  shall  always  continue  to  render 
every  aid  in  my  power  to  secuie  tbe  success  of  your 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  noble  enterprise  of  elevating 
this  moch-persecnted  class  of  "  God's  poor." 

In  reference  to  the  burning  of  tbe  school-house 
of  Fanny  £.  Gause,  I  regretted  it  very  much,  for  I 
had  begun  to  hope  that,  even  in  that  somewhat  iso- 
lated locality,  her  quiet  influence  h%d  broken  down 
the  prejudices  of  the  enemy  so  far  that  she  would 
■Qt  be  annoyed.  Yet,  tbe  deed  waa  done,  and  our 
only  alternative  wae  to  repair  damages  as  quickly  as 
possible.  To  do  this,  a  new  boose  has  already  been 
erected,  and  a  report  from  there,  just  read,  informs 
that  they  hope  to  complete  it  this  week.  I  have 
supplied  tbem  with  sufficient  lumber  to  finish  the 
building,  and  shall  ezteod  every  aid  in  my  power  to 
enable  the  school  to  re-open  next  week. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Fanny  Ganse 
in  encouraging  the  colored  people  to  rebuild  their 
house  so  quickly.  Naturally  slow,  and  nnaeeuatomed 
to  responsibiliiy,  tbe^e  people  require  constant  en- 
couragement to  enable  them  to  overcome  tbe  many 
obstacles  that  come  in  their  way.  Fanny  has  done 
her  duty  well  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  teacher,  is  un- 
•nrpassed  by  any  in  tbe  country.  Her  school  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  and  would  compare  favorably  with 
any  school,  North  or  Sonth.  In  saying  so  much 
for  her,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  anderstood  as  disparag- 
ing any  other  teacher.  They  are  all  doing  well,  and 
the  291  pupils  who  attended  during  th«  month  of 
November  are  improving  aa  rapidly  aa  any  scholars 
do  anywhere. 

With  thanks  for  yonr  letter,  and  assnraeces  that 
any  aid  I  can  render  will  be  gladly  extended  at  all 
times,  I  remain,  Yoar  friend, 

P.  B.  Hnrt, 
Sa^U  of  Fairfax  CouiUp. 


Y>y 
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>&  BALK,  at  OffloB  of  fHsadt'  iBtoUlgannr,  144  N. 

AtOffUt, 
Ja&nej'sIif«ofWm.P«iii,Sd«aittoii,o6lavo  $2  00 

•*  **      OeorgeFoz - 2  2& 

Jovmal  of  John  Ooiuly 200 

**  John  Woolman 100 

"  Hngh  Judge 

DbielpliM  or  PhtUidalpEia  Taarly  UMtinf 

Frl«Dda'  MfMelUny,  11  toU 

Workt  of  Iraac  Penlngton 

Oonvermtlom.  Ae.,  by  1%as  Story 
History  of  IvUwars  Oounty*  •  •  • 
Brenliig*  with  John  Wooiinan>« 

PriacilU  Oadwallad«r 

C}iild's  Book  of  Nature-^  parts 

Winnoired  Wheat 100 

Tbe  new  Poemi^ "  Siadtea."  by  Jobn  A.  Dorgaa, 

Marot's  (Sd)  edition,  mniilin 2  00 

Meditotiooi  od  Ufe  and  ilt  Keligloiu  Dotlaa, 

byZachokke 1  75 

Meditations  od  Death  and  Eternity,  do.  •  •  •  •     1  75 
Smily  Mayland,  or  the  Faithtul  Qwtimtm, 

by  M.H.Cox 100 

Hlatory  of  the  United  Stales  flnom  1402  to  1806» 

by  J.  C.  Martiadale,  ($5.40  per  dox ) 00 

Likeness  of  Wm.  Penn.  SUti  engraving 50 

iioKraved  Forms  MA&aiAas  CcaTinciLtiB,  tn 

filling  up  Fri«>nd8  style 4  50 

Friends*  Family  and  Pocket  Almanacs  for  1887.    Prioe 

Devotional  Po4«try,  T^timooies  of  Tmili,  Tteaaory  of 
etry-CnrdH,  he.  Ac. 

Sabecriptioas  reoel^-od  Ibr  "Tba  Children's  friend.* 
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I    FifMALK  of  ezp«rienoe  dcfires  a  sttuation   in  a  pnbUs  at 
1.    family  school.    Oftn  give  good  references.    Addrcis 
wm227  tf  TsACBBa,  New  Port,  Dali 


SPURQEON  ON   OSOBeB  FOX^Aa  addMs  before 
Instituttt,  in  London,  bv  G.  H.  SpargiKtn.    Prit-v  ten  eei»ls 
per  copy,  or  $5.00  per  100.    Jnst  pnUMiHl  and  fbr  sale  by 
lams  tf  UaaaT  Loirat 


SITUATION  WANTED.— The  aiTWtSser,  a  member  of  the  Sa- 
d«ty  of  Friends,  desires  a  rltnation  as  UODaxKBSfva  la  a 
Friend's  ftmily.  Name,  address  and  reference  lolt  at  the  ofllre  of 
Frieoda'  1  ntel  Ugenoer.  18 1 5  3  TP 


IIIAVB  on  band  a  gnod  aaaortnent  ofOlotba, 
Vesting^,  which  I  will  make  to  order  on  r«aionable  terms,  aaJ 
in  the  beet  style;  and  aoUeit  the  patronage  of  my  friends  anl 
the  public,  generally.                                        ITm.  Uawi 
121f>3tp 107  N.4tb 

<i    TOSBFR    FOULKE'S    FRIENDS'    ALMANACK"  Ibr  l!i57 
tl  now  ready,  by  T.  Ellwood  KicLt,  Noa.  17  and  18  8>.  Olfa  ^ 
Phitada.  Sent  by  mail  free— either  tbe  large  or  poeket  oaa— apra 
receipt  of  10  eents. l:J5  It 

nlSCtPLINR  OF  PHILADELPHIA  TEARLT  MKKTINO.  pub- 
lished by  T.  &  CbapoaB,  No.  6  8.  Fifkh  8c    teat  by 

75  cts.  1284TO. _^_ 

AUKIAGE    CiiKTIFICATBS,    by  Fi lends'   CeremoDy,  pcb- 
lisb«id  by  T.  I.  Chapman,  Ho.  0  8.  Fifth  St.    Seat  by 


M 

Blank.  $6.00.    FilJed  upjn  tbe  neateat  manner,  $10.00.  _ 

i 


/bIKMDS*  FAMILY   AND   POCKET  ALMANAC,  18<m.  pnb> 
^   Itshed  by  T.  B.  Cbnpman.  No.  8  S.  Fifth  St.  Sent  by  mail  10a 


APPLK  PAIIBRS,  Preserrlng  Kettles,  Bread  MIcers,  Clutbes 
SprinUera,  (for  ironing,)  Patoat  Flat-Iron  Holders,  Knife  sad 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Expansion  Brace  Bitts,  Clutch  Braoa.',  (require 
neither  flttlag  or  notching  of  bttta,)  and  a  general  variety  tf 
Hardware  and  Toola.    ^r  sale  by  T&UMur  *  Shaw, 

OiO.  No.  885  ( Bight ThirtyFlTe) Market  St.,  b»low  Ninth. 

nHESTERKIBLD  BOAlU>INa  SCHOOL  FO>i  BOYS,  aitoatcdoB 
\J    tbe  CrwMiwieka  Road,  thrae  miles  fttMn  Bordentowa,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commeaoeoa 
the  19th  or  1 1th  mo.,  18C0,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  T»irms,88i. 
For  ftirtlier  portionhuii  addreas  Uenrt  W.  Awowat, 

JTOfl  82:)t3367  pmnas  pa  in.  Orospwlck»  P.O.,  Burlington  (K.  N.  J. 

D0MI5STIC  DRY  GOOD&— Always  '^n  hand,  a  Urjce  asaurtnettl 
of  Domestic  Dry  Goods;  tfnslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  bert 
makes,  both  Bleaehed  and  Unbleaehed:  Flaanels  of  all  madrt 
Hliite  and  Oulorni,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  Cnllcoeii,  Qingham^Cbrck, 
ShirtiDgs  and  Drilllnga,  Bleaehed  and  Brown  Table  Umu. 
Towelings  br  tlM  ple«  and  (>y  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boys'  assib 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Eickikl  Trsoir, 

721  tfaao. 1088  Market  St..  PMIais. 

THUS.  M.  SEEDS.  MATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.    Always  on  head, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends^  Uati^  0 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  ilattiog  business. 
4:28,  87,  lAO.     .. 

M.  HE  AOOCK,  General  Fnmlshtag  Undertaker,  No.  UNortt 
Ninth  Street.^A  general  assortment  of  rv  adj<madaOoflB% 
and  erery  reqnirfte  lor  Funerals  furnished. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  oTeraight  of  •'  Fair  Hill*  BarM 
Gnmnd, — Funerals,  and  all  other  bosiceas  conaectMl  with  tbi 
Ipnuadi  wiU  be  pranptiynttaBd^d  to.  8480 1*0  tf 
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A  wmw  ooou  mow  kaoi. 
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8SLECTI0NB    FBOM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY^ 
(Continasd  from  page  678.) 

1818,  Tenth  Month  Ibth.^l  thonglit  I  felt 
tiie  tender  meroies  of  the  Most  High  renew- 
edly  extended  at  this  time,  to  my  great  joy  and 
refreshment ;  and  that  I  eonld  scarcely  forbear 
ihns  taking  notice  or  making  mention  of  the 
same,  from  present  feelings  and  impressions ; 
which  have  not  been  self-kindled,  but  have 
arisen  very  sweetly  and  prevailed  in  my  mind, 
during  this  season  of  retirement  by  my  bedside : 
as  also  from  the  oloee  language  of  a  favored 
messenger  of  the  Lord  at  a  late  meeting  for 
worship,  which  has  been  sealed  to  me  forcibly. 
From  these  concurrent  testimonies,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  the  visitations,  the  ten- 
der calls,  and  mereifhl  dealings,  and  withdraw- 
ings,  and  provings,  and  refinings,  which  I  have 
experienced  from  time  to  time,  ever  since  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  awaken  me  out  of  the  sleep 
of  death,  and  to  raise  me  out  of  the  darkness 
of  Bin,-Hir6  mercifully  intended  to  purify  and 
to  perfect  his  gracious  woric  in  me,  and  to  bring 
about  his  design  respecting  me;  which  I  believe 
to  bo,  to  raise  me  up  a  living  instrument  and 
a  chosen  vessel  in  his  holy  hand, — to  show  forth 
ihe  glory  of  his  name,  (which  is  his  power,)  to 
the  sons  of  men, — to  exalt  his  eternal  truth, 
and  lead  others,  by  prevailing  with  them,  to 
•ubmit  themselves  to  this  power  revealed  in 
tbtm;  that  so  they  may  live  under  its  idfluonoe, 
know  this  eternal  truth  in  and  for  themselves, 


abide  under  its  teachings,  and  come  to  witness 
an  establishment  therein,  and  to  have  an  inhe- 
ritance thereby  in  that,  which  death  cannot 
destroy,  nor  corruption  mar,  nor  sin  defile,  but 
which  endureth  forever  I  Amen  ! 

1818,  Tenth  Month  19^.-0 !  the  sweet  in- 
flux of  the  Father's  peace,  of.  the  Father's  joy 
and  comfort,  with  which  he  is  pleased  at  times 
to  refresh  and  revive  the  hearts  of  his  humbled 
contrited  ones, — those  that  are  through  his 
mercy  prevailed  upon,  and  through  his  hea- 
venly help  and  strength  enabled  to  count  all 
things  but  as  nothing,  that  they  may  be  found 
in  him,  and  to  suffer  for  his  name's  sake  the 
loss  of  all  things !  0 1  ^rhat  a  blessed  evidence 
of  his  continued  goodness  have  I  been  favored 
with  this  morning,  during  the  short  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  in  my  retirement  to  seek  the  lifting 
up  of  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  to  wait 
for  the  shedding  abroad  of  his  love  in  my  heart 
What  enoourtgement  does  it  afford  me,  to  con- 
tinue steadfastly  looking  unto  Him,  the  author 
of  all  my  blessings,  the  director  of  all  my  foot- 
steps, the  restorer  of  right  paths  to  walk  in. 
What  assurance  have  I  had  renewed  at  this 
season,  that  I  am  (through  his  daily  help  and 
strength)  in  the  way  of  his  leadings;  so  that  in 
a  fresh  feeling  of  his  directing  and  protecting 
power  being  about  me  for  my  preservation  on 
every  hand,  I  may  boldly  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
— '<  Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me, 
mine  heart  shall  not  fear,"  the  Lord  ^ing  <'  my 
light  and  my  salvation." 
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Twelfth  Month  ^Ut,  1818.— I  have  oftieD 

thought to  be  what  out  early  Frieods 

would  have  caDed  a  <*  tender- spirited  young 
man ;''  but  0 !  how  much  must  such  go  through, 
who  have  been  made  willing  to  come  to  the 
Master,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  is  the  YFay, 
the  Truih^  and  the  Life.     The  Master  looking 
upon  such,  hveih  them ;  yet  must  these  give  up 
their  all,  as  and  when  he  calls  for  all  or  any  of 
their  *'  great  possessions."     We  read  that  Zion 
was  to  be  redeemed  with  judgment;  and  with 
the  spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning  was  her 
filth  to  be  purged  away.     0  I  this  fiery  baptism  ! 
few  of  us  know  enough  the  necessity  of  it , — it 
is  hard  coming  under  it,  it  is  hard  keeping 
Tinder  it: — then,  and  not   until   then,  do  we 
really  know  the  full  import  of  these  deep  ex- 
pressions,— "  baptized  into  his  death," — "  plant- 
ed in  the  likeness  of  his  death," — "crucified 
with  him,"  ^<  that  I  might,  (as  the  apostle  says) 
know  Him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made 
conformable  to  his  death."     There  is,  as  thou 
knowest,  a  refiner's  fire ;  where  the  things  that 
are  even  the  most  precious,  the   most  pare 
metal,  the  most  fine  gold,  are  to  be  put  in,  and 
to  be  again  and  again  melted  down  and  softened, 
and  rendered  susceptible  of  the  impression  that 
it  is  designed  to  reeeive :  it  must  be  passive  as 
the  clay )  it  cannot  impress  itself.     No  more 
can  we  as  creatures  humble  ourselves  (truly  and 
acceptably  and  profitably)  in  or  by  our  own 
will  or  way,  or  by  the  voluntary  exertion  of 
any  parts  or  powers  of  oar  own ;  no, — we  must 
not  choose  our  own  way  of  being  good,  neither 
do  good  according  to  our  conceits  and  conceiv- 
ings, else  another  thing  is  exalted  in  reality, 
than  the  principle  and  power  of  Truth.    I  have 
been  often  instructed  very  deeply  by  these 
expressions ; — *'  but  we  have  this  treasure  (that 
is,  the  Light  shining  in  our  hearts)  in  earthen 
vessels ;  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 
be  of  6od,  and  not  of  us;" — "always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  mani- 
fest in  our  body."     I  think  Penington  sajs, 
that  we  are  but  vessels,  wherein  the  pure  exceU 
lent  oil  may  appear  or  disappear;  and  some 
one  says,  these  vessels  must  be  emptied,  before 
they  can  be  cleansed  from  any  dirt  or  sediment, 
which  they  may  have  contracted  whilst  in  use 
in  this  filthy  world.     I  remember  John  Church- 
man wrote,  that  the  vessek  in  the  potter's  house 
were  to  be  set  on  the  shelf  to  dry^  after  they 
had  been  formed  on  the  wheel ;  and  then  to  be 
baked  in  the  fire.    These  things  I  write  to  thee, 

dear ,  as  they  ocoar ;  much  more  of  this 

Datare  often  passes  through  me,  unsought  and 
anstudied,  in  times  of  retirement,  which  are 
seasons  of  refreshment  to  me  oftentimes ;  and 
in  them,  I  think,  I  have  learnt  more  effectually, 


and  been  strengthened  more  availingly,  than  in 
any  other  way ;  and  though  speaking  of 
seemed  at  first  the  occasion  of  them,  yet  it  is 
not  for  me  to  cast  a  stone;  though  from  the 
very  little  experience  which  I  have  had  of 
these  things,  I  begin  to  see  the  necessity,  and 
somewhat  of  the  beauty  of  those  deep  baptisms, 

and  desire  greatly  that  dear ,  may  bear 

me  company  in  coming  and  keeping  under 
them, — this  being  the  true  way  of  the  cruea. 
For  a  cross  that  bears  any  marks  of  being  oar 
own  manufacture  will  never  do,  so  at  least  I 
have  been  favored  clearly  to  see;  it  is  no  cross 
at  all  in  reality.  The  mind  is  a  very  active 
busy  part;  and  if  it  be  any  time  quickened  into 
a  sensibility  and  admiration  of  what  is  excellent, 
unless  kept  down  in  the  true  subjection  by 
that  which  quickened  it,  it  will  speedily  put 
itself  forth  and  rush  into  such  actions,  or  words, 
or  thoughts,  as  it  apprehends  to  be  of  a  good 
tendency  or  nature,  and  is  very  ready  to  hope 
and  believe  that  these  things  are  required; 
forgetting  that  thaf  which  quickens  in  us  the 
first  spark  of  good,  and  raises  up  the  least  desire 
after  it,  the  very  same  must  preside  over  alL  our 
steppings,  the  last  equally  with  the  first  step- 
ping; the  very  same  must  strengthen  as  to 
choose  the  good  and  to  follow  it,  which  gives 
us  ability  to  refuse  and  shun  the  evil.  In  this 
way  self  is  oast  out,  and  the  principle  and 
power  of  Truth  alone  exalted,  and  then  the 
seed  reigns  and  b  over  all,  as  0.  F.  says ;  for 
that  is  to  govern,  guide  and  go  before,  in  this 
gospel  day,  and  that  is  to  lead ;  and  when  it 
stops  we  are  to  stop  and  stand  still,  and  wbea 
it  goes  forward,  we  are  to  move  with  it  and  in 
it,  as  Israelites  indeed. 

1818,  Twelfth  Month  27ih.—At  this  time  it 
lay  upon  me  to  set  up  my  Kbenczer,  as  deci- 
dedly as  this  perishable  method  with  paper  and 
ink,  and  this  feeble  representation  by  words, 
(i^hioh  are  at  best  but  inadequate  symbols) 
will  allow  of.  My  soul  has  been  hitherto 
helped  by  the  immediate  handing  forth  of  that 
power,  wisdom,  support,  and  indescribable  oon- 
solation,  which  oomes  from  the  holy  sanctuary 
of  the  Most  High.  My  heart  hath  been 
sweetly  engaged  at  seasons  to  praise,  honor,  and 
glorify  Him,  who  lifteth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
very  dung-hill,  setting  them  among  princes; 
verily.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  "  and  to 
those  that  have  no  might,  He  increaseth 
strength."  And  this  is  He,  who  was  called 
the  God  of  Abrahan^  and  of  Isaao,  and  of 
Jacob;  and  who  continues  to  be  to  a//  His 
living  Israel  in  this  day,  as  He  ever  was  in  old 
time.  For  the  devil  is  the  god  of  the  dead  in 
tresspasses  and  sins ;  but  the  Lord  hath  braised 
his  head  by  his  seed,  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath 
parohaaed  life  for  those  that  are  willing  to  be 
made  partakers  thereof. 
1818,    Twel/lh  Month   30fA.— O  Lord!   if 
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I>ayid  thy  seryant  did  say  of  the  love  that  pre- 
vailed between    bis   fellow- servant    Jonathan 
and  himself,  that  it  was  ''wonderful/' — if  we 
may  also  say  of  those  whom  thou  hast  knit  and 
bound  up  together  with  us  in  the  fellowship  of 
thy  Gospel,  that  they  are  as  nursing  fathers  and 
nursing  mothers,  as  endeared  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ia  thy  Truth; — 0  Futher  Almighty!  how 
shall  we  sufficiently  eommeaiorate  thy  loving- 
kindness  towards  us,  thy  poor  creatures ;  whom 
thou  hast  been  pleased  to  gather  into  the  hea- 
venly relationship,  into  the  joyous  fellowship, 
into  the  blessed  flock  of  thy  family,  and  hast 
deigned   to  acknowledge  as  thy  children.      I 
thought  I  felt  the  sceptre  of  thy  paternal  love 
stretched  out,  renewedly  inviting  me  to  partake 
of   the  blessing  that  maketh  truly  rioh^  and 
addeth  no  sorrow  therewith, — invitiog  me  to 
draw  near,  and  to  make  my  request  unto  thee, 
and  to  plead  with  thee  in  the  power  of  thy  love; 
into  which  thou  hast  gathered  me,  and  by  which 
thou  mayst  be  prevailed  with.     I  am  emboldy 
ened  to  a^k  of  thee  at  this  season  the  continu- 
ance of  thy  holy  help  from  time  to  time,  under 
all  the  provings  and  afflictions  and  ebastenings, 
which  may  in  thy  wisdom  be  allotted  me.     As 
all  thy  servants  of  old,  even  unto  this  day,  have 
Bhared  in  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  partaken  of 
the  water  of  affliction,  so  0 !  Lord,  may  I  dlso 
endure  chastening,  and  partake  of  the  evidence 
of  sonship ;  remembering  the  language  of  thy 
servant,  '^If  we  suffer  with  Christ,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  him."     This  accept  and  grant,  if  it 
please  thee,  0!  my  Father;  who  hast  never 
yet  denied  that  which  thou  hast  put  into  my 
heart  to  offer  unto  thee  in  the  prayer  of  faith ; 
and  if  I  need  at  any  hour  anything  of  thee,  I 
know  that  thou  hearest  me  and  art  with  me, 
whilst  I  abide  with  thee,  and  am  in  submi&sion 
to  thy  manifested  will.    To  thee,  therefore,  I 
desire  at  this   time  afresh  to   commend  and 
commit  all  that  I  have  or  am^  and  increasingly 
to  become  thy  child. 

1818,  Twelfth  Month.^Does  the  best  quali- 
fication, even  that  which  the  true  ministers 
have  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  all-sufficient 
wisdom  and  strength,  even  the  aid  and  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  want  any  human  help  to 
bear  it  out^  or  to  assist  the  true  ministers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  gifts?  If  human  acquire 
ments  be  of  use,  and  helpful  to  those  that  have 
besi  help,  or  advantageous  to  the  cause  they 
espouse,  then  the  want  of  it  is  a  deficiency ; 
that  is,  the  instrument  is  not  of  that  service 
that  he  might  be,  if  ho  had  learning.  And 
therefore  the  apostles,  if  they  had  had  a  good 
education,  would  have  been  more  extensively 
useful,  especially  among  the  rulers  and  great 
people.  Why  did  not  the  apostle  Pauly  who 
had  much  learning,  and  '^  man's  wisdom,''  use  it 
IB  his  preaching  among  the  learned  Corinthi 
ana  ?     and  why  did  he  determine  to  lay  it  all 


aside,  and  to  know  nothing  amon^  them,  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ?  Why  did 
Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  things  of  Ood,  speak 
them  *^  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ohost  teacheth," 
— if  his  learning  was  beneficial  to  him  as  a 
preacher  ?  Was  not  his  learning  one  of  those 
things,  which  before  was  *'  gain"  to  him,  a 
profitable  and  advantageous  thing,  and  whioh 
now  he  "  counted  loss  for  Christ  ?  Why  did 
our  God  choose  foolish,  weak,  base,  despised 
things,  as  his  instruments,  if  wise,  mighty, 
honorable  ones  would  have  been  more  exten- 
sively vseful,  as  long  as  they  were  humble  7 
Why  did  Paul  come  among  those  of  Corinth 
*<  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom  ?*' 
surely  on  this  ground,  would  he  have  gained 
more  converte  to  the  Truth  in  that  place  ? 

1819,  FirU  Month  29^A.^Thi8  may  I  say, 
and   leave    upon   record,   that    though  many 
almost  indescribable*temptation8  and  presenta- 
tions of  evil  have  been  permitted  to  come  about 
me,  sometimes  like  a  mighty  flood,  so  that  in 
hours  of  extreme  weakness  and   infirmity,  I 
have  been  many  and  many  a  time  ready  to  give 
up  the  fight  of  faith;— -yet  to  this  dajf,  the 
Lord,  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in. 
battle,  has  been  pleased  in  his  abundant  com- 
passion to  encamp  around  me,  and  to  give  me 
songs  of  deliverance,  songs  of  triumph  and  of 
praise.     In  his  name  will  I  set  up  my  banner, 
who  is  a  liack  of  defence  and  sure  refuge  to 
my  poor  weary  soul  in  all  her  afflictions,  as 
there  is  a  concern  to  flee  unto,  and   abide  in 
and  under  the  shadow  of  this  mighty  rock  in  a^ 
weary  land.     0  1  young  man  or  young  woman, 
to   whom    this    may   come, — my   friend,   my. 
brother,  my  sister  j^^^who  art  seeking  the  better 
country,  and  Him  who  is    the  way,  and  the 
guide;  0!  though  thou  be  weary  and  heavy- 
jaden, — take  courage  I     0  !  there  is  a  staff,  a 
stay,  and  strength  and  succor  with  Him,  and 
in  Him,  who  hath  gone  before;  and  who  lead- 
eth  on  his  little  ones  gently  and  sweetly,  as 
they  are  able  to  follow.     Take  this  as  the  coun- 
sel of  one,  who  writes  from  a  sure  and  living 
experience,  and  wlio  hath  indubitably  known 
His  name* (which  is  above  every  name,)  to  be  a 
strong  tower  indeed.     He  will  be  with  his,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

(To  be  oontloned.) 

We  often  think  that  a  change  of  circumstances 
would  make  us  happy.  We  imagine  if  this 
trial  were  removed,  and  that  deficiency  made 
up,  we  should  be  all  right.  Let  us  remember, 
when  tempted  to  think  thus,  that  what  we  want 
is  not  change  of  circumstances,  but  victory  ovtr 
telf. 

The  duties  of  the  Law  were  a  burthen  and  a 
yoke ;  but  those  of  the  Go^^d.  are  privileges 
and  advantasc.?. —  Qvzoi.  • 
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BY  0.  H.  BPUBOIOir. 
(Oontlnaed  firom  pag«  876.> 

There  is  one  passage  in  his  ^'  Journal " 
which  has  been  quoted  thousands  of  times,  but 
you  will  not  object  to  hear  it  again,  it  deserves 
to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold. 

<*  But,  as  I  had  forsaken  all  the  priests,  so  I 
left  the  separate  preachers  also,  and  those  ealled 
the  most  experienced  people ;  for  I  saw  there  was 
none  among  them  all  that  could  speak  to  my 
condition.  And  when  all  my  hope  in  them  and 
in  all  men  was  gone,  so  that  I  had  nothing 
outwardly  to  help  me,  nor  could  tell  what  to 
do  ;  then,  oh  then,  I  heard  a  Toice  which  said, 
*  There  is  One,  even  Cbrbt  Jesus,  that  can 
speak  to  thy  condition.'  And  when  I  heard  it, 
my  heart  did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the  Lord  did 
let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  the  earth 
that  could  speak  to  my  condition ;  namely, 
that  I  might  give  him  ali  the  glory.  For  all 
are  concluded  under  sin,  and  shut  up  in  unbe- 
lief as  I  had  heen ;  that  Jesus  Christ  might 
have  the  pre-eminence,  who  enlightens  and 
gives  grace,  andr  faith,  and  power.  Thus  when 
Grod  doth  work  who  shall  let  it?  And  this  I 
know  experimentally.  My  desires  after  the 
Lord  grew  stronger,  and  seal  in  the  pure 
knowledge  of  Ood  and  of  Christ  alone,  without 
the  help  of  any  man,  hook  or  writing.'' 

All  true  conversions  are  after  .that  same 
fashion  essentially  and  radically.  All  men  do 
not  pass  through  the  same  depths  of  sorrow  in 
coming  to  Christ,  but  they  all  have  to  come  to 
him  empty-handed,  feeling  that  "  Cursed  is  he 
that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm."  There  mtlst  he  a^stripping  before  there 
will  be  a  clothing }  there  must  be  an  emptying 
of  self  before  there  can  he  a  filling  with  the 
Spirit's  power,  and  George  Fox  found  it  so. 
Have  we  all  been  led  in  this  right  way  ?  How 
like  the  finding  peace  in  the  case  of  Fox  is  to 
the  way  in  which  John  Bunyan  describes  it  in 
his  ''  Pilgrim's  Progress."  There  stands  the 
poor  burdened  wretch  who  fain  would  go  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City,  but  finds 
it  hard  work  to  toil  thither  whWh  bowed  down 
with  a  load  of  sin.  He  sees  before  the  eye  of 
his  mind  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  and  as 
he  looks  to  the  cross,  suddenly  the  strings 
which  hold  his  burden  to  his  shoulders  begin  to 
CTftok,  and  the  burden  rolls  into  the  sepulchre 
so  that  be  sees  it  no  more.  "  Whereupon," 
writes  Bunyan,  <<  he  gave  three  great  leaps  for 
joy,  and  went  oo  his  way  nnging."  We  have 
not  forgotten  those  three  great  leaps  which 
9ome  of  us  gave  in  the  day  when  Jesus  took 
OUT  sins  away,  when  he  became  to  as  all  our 
salvation  and  all  our  desire — Christ  in  us  the 
hope  of  glory.  It  strikes  me  that  Oeorge  Fox 
would  never  have  been  the  man  he  was,  nor 
sneh  an  instrument  in  the  band  of  Ood  for  use- 


fulness, if  he  had  not  been  led  about  io  the 
wilderness  of  self-despair,  and  made  to  see  the  - 
dark  chambers  of  imagery  of  his  own  natural 
heart.  When  our  heavenly  Captain  means  to 
use  a  sword,  he  passes  it  through  a  series  of 
annealings  to  make  the  steel  hard,  so  that  it 
may  not  snap  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  he  passed 
George  Fox  through  all  these  annealings  in  his 
inward  conflicts.  Why,  how  could  ho  fear  the 
face  of  man  when  he  had  feared  the  face  of 
Qod,  and  been  made  to  quake  and  tremble  be- 
neath his  awful  presence  ?  He  who  has  heard 
a  lion  roar  will  not  shake  at  the  voice  of  a  spar- 
row, or  the  buzz  of  a  fly.  Why  should  he 
tremble  at  what  man  could  do  to  him  when  he 
had  felt  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  sticking  in 
his  heart  and  drinking  up  the  life-blood  of  his 
soul  y  and  '  a  man  who  has  had  dealings  with 
Almighty  Ood,  and  has  been  in  the  secret  place 
of  thunder,  and  heard  God's  wrath  go  forth 
against  him,  and  then  inwardly  seen  the  tem- 
pest spend  itself  upon  the  person  of  the  Sa- 
viour, such  a  man  can  look  his  fellow- creature 
in  the  face  without  trepidation.  He  has 
learned  to  fear  God,  and  he  has,  therefore, 
nothing  else  to  fear.  Would  Martin  Luther 
have  been  so  blazing  a  torch  if  he  had  not  been 
thrust  into  the  fire  ?  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  dark  period  when  the  monk  was  painfallj 
climbing  up  and  down  Pilate's  staircase,  seek- 
ing rest,  but  finding  none,  would  he  have  so 
plainly  said,  <'  By  the  works  of  the  law  there 
shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  ?"  Can  we 
imagine  honest  John  Bunyan  writing  that  noble 
allegory,  the  ^*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  if  it  had 
not  been  for  those  years  of  soul  distraction 
when  he  was  looking  to  the  broken  pistems  of 
the  creature,  and  learning  to  his  sorrow  that 
they  held  no  water?  Temptation,  adversity 
and  soul  trouble  are  the  training  exercises  for 
the  heroes  of  the  truth.  Upon  the  wheel  uf 
soul  conflict  the  vessel  is  fashioned  for  the 
Master's  use. 

After  his  conversion,  Oeorge  Fox  took 
quite  a  separate  path  among  the  Christians  of 
his  age,  and  those  who  look  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  cannot  blame  him,  although 
sect- making  and  seclusion  are  not  in  themselves 
commendable.  If  every  young  man  here  to- 
night should  set  up  as  a  separate  religionist,  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  would  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended for  it,  for  I  find  that  those  people  who 
belong  to  no  sect  at  all  are  each  one  a  sect  to 
himself,  and  in  their  unseotarian  zeal  they  make 
sects  by  wholesale,  and  foolishly  hope  to  create 
union  by  fomenting  division.  On  the  whole  it 
is  best  for  the  present  distress  that  eaeh  man 
should  unite  with  those  Christian  people  who 
appeftr  to  him  to  walk  most  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  the  most  spiritual  life; 
not  separating  ourselves  for  mere  novelty,  or 
love  of  singuUrity,  lest  we  be  found  foibwing 
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our  own  deyioes  whilst  we  imagine  that  we  are 
following  the  Spirit  of  God.  However,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  jonr  firm  oonviction  that  no  man 
Has  a  right  to  rule  another  in  matters  of  con- 
soience,  and  that  yon  found  all  the  sects  more 
or  less  approving  of  legislative  interference  in 
religion,  which  would  yon  unite  with  J  Con- 
sistency makes  yon  answer,  ''None  at  all/' 
ITon  would  say,  '*  No,  if  I  unite  with  a  Christian 
society  I  am,  to  some  extent,  accountable  for 
what  is  done  by  that  society,  and  I  cannot 
share  the  responsibility  of  actions  and  opinions 
which  lead  to  persecution."  When  Bpisoopsr 
lians  clipped  the  ears  of  Puritans,  what  spiritual 
man  would  become  an  Episcopalian  ?  When 
Presbyterians  hated  toleration,  and  turned  the 
dungeon  key  on  lovers  of  the  Liturgy,  how 
could  those  who  hated  oppression  join  with 
them? 

Although  our  heart  is  with  all  those  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  yet  if 
they  do  these  naughty  things  we  cannot  unite 
with  them.  Moreover,  George  Fox's  doctrinal 
views  were  such  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
consorted  with  any  then  existing  Christian  de- 
nomination. Be  those  views  right  or  wrong,  he 
would  have  been  a  dishonest  man  to  suppress 
them,  and  if  he  received  them,  as  he  believed 
he  did,  from  Ood,  if  he  had  not  held  them  and 
proclaimed  them  he  would  have  been  a  traitor 
to  his  trust.  If  he  could  not  be  faithful  in 
visible  communion  with  others,  what  could  he 
do  but  walk  with  God,  and  before  men  walk 
alone  ?  George  Fox  had  a  very  clear  perception 
that  Christ's  kingdom  could  not  be  a  worldly 
one,  whereas  many  professors  in  his  age  coveted 
a  worldly  church.  The  smallest  sects  were 
against  a  national  church,  only  because  their 
church  was  not  likely  to  be  selected  -,  but  most 
professors  held  as  a  theory  that  if  their  church 
could  be  established  it  would  be  the  most  prop- 
er thing  in  the  world,  **  A  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be. wished"  George  Fox  thought 
that  a  kingdom  of  this  world  could  not  be  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  enforced  support 
of  ministers  by  State  aid  was  only  fit  for  hire- 
lings and  false  prophets.  I  have  sometimes 
^  said  that  there  was  an  old  superstition,  that 
the  royal  hand  would  heal  disease,  but  that  the 
truth  was  far  otherwise,  for  whenever  the  king 
puts  his  hand  on  the  church  of  God  it  causes 
disease.  Never  has  any  more  evil  event  hap- 
pened to  the  church  of  God  than  when  that 
baptized  heathen,  Constaotioe,  pretended  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  set  up  Christianitv  as  a  State 
Church.  Upon  this  matter  the  whole  spirit  of 
Fox's  teaching  is  decided  and  clear.  Benides, 
Fox  was  a  man  with  so  many  angles  and  corners 
that  he  was  best  alone,  or  with  others  who 
would  recognize  his  gigantic  spiritual  pro- 
portions. He  could  not  do  as  some  people  do, 
put  hifl  coDsoience  into  his  poo|Let|  and  say 


nothing  about  it.  He  had  an  awkward  kind  of 
conscience  for  that  age,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  awkwai[d  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  would  act  straight- for wardly,  his  mind  was 
devoid  of  that  double-acting,  rotatory  machine- 
ry, which  is  found  to  be  so  useful  now  a-days, 
when  men  claim  to  be  honest,  and  yet  declare 
that  black  is  white,  and  that  white  is  black, 
and  that  it  does  not  signify  if  both  be  blue,  as 
long  as  they  pay.  Words,  when  they  refer  to 
religious  truths,  are  in  some  quarters  treated  as 
if  they  were  cards  for  men  to  shuffle,  making 
them  mean  anything  or  nothing,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Fox  did  not  understand  double 
meanings.  He  believed  that  words  meant 
something,  and  when  he  used  them  he  meant 
what  he  said,  and  said  what  he  meant.  His 
convictions  were  too  deep  to  be  trifled  with,  or 
concealed  for  the  sake  of  a  living.  Hence,  he 
was  downright  in  the  extreme,  and  never  erred 
upon  the  side  of  flattery ;  it  may  be  possible 
that  he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  severity. 
1  am  very  conscious  that  he  would  have  chas- 
tened me  pretty  smartly  as  a  "  Chaffy  Baptist," 
and  probably  I  might  not  feel  satisfied  that  I 
deserved  all  the  bolts  that  he  would  be  certain 
to  Isunoh  at  me ;  but  what  of  that  f  Is  it  not 
better  to  be  openly  censured  by  an  honest  heart 
than  to  be  in  association  with  men  whose  ap- 
probation would  be  forfeited  if  you  dared  to  be 
faithful  to  them  ?  The  separated  walk  of 
George  Fox  as  a  Christian,  however  accounted 
for,  was  fraught  with  blessing  to  this  land. 

Bead  his  history  through,  and  after  being 
struck  with  his  conversion,  and  wondering  at 
the  marvellous  and  gigantio  strides  with  which 
he  pursued  the  path  of  faith  and  conscience, 
you  melt  into  sympathy  with  him  when  you 
consider  bis  suflferings.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages in  his  '*  Journal "  which  one  ought  not 
to  read  just  before  goiug  to  bed,  because  one 
would  lie  awake  thinking  of  them,  or  else 
would  dream  about  them.  Beadily  may  a  ten- 
der mind  wet  the  pillow  with  tears  of  grief,  to 
think  that  man  could  so  torture  his  fellow  man 
under  pretence  of  doing  God  service.  He  was 
frequently  immured  in  dungeons  where  it  would 
have  been  a  detestable  cruelty  to  have  confined 
dogs.  How  many  months  he  spent  in  prison 
we  need  not  here  tell ;  but  you  may  count  by 
years  the  period  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  Lord,  and  although,  I  doubt  not,  he  found, 
as  Butherford  did,  that  though  man  had  put 
him  in  a  prison  that  prison  became  a  palace  to 
him,  yet  the  dungeons  were  loathsome  to  an 
inconceivable  degree.  Sometimes  be  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  upright  both  day  and  night, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  lie  down,  the  filth 
being  over  the  tops  of  his  shoes,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  clearing  it  out,  filth  of  the  most  abom- 
inable kind,  and  too  foul  to  mention,  being 
poured   upon    him  from  aboyci  and  coming 
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reeking  into  bis  nostrils  from  beneath.  One 
can  bardly  tell  wbat  his  sufferings  mnst  have 
been  in  the  form  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
Fie  was  a  life- long  martyr.  If  any  of  us  had  to 
suffer  for  one  week  what  he  bad  to  suffer  for 
six  months  together,  our  bodily  frames  would 
bear  most  painful  memorials  of  the  strain.  His 
pain  of  body  must  have  been  extreme ;  and  yet 
with  all  that  how  little  he  says  about  it  I  As 
an  eagle  outsoars  the  olouds,  so  does  he  rise 
above  the  influence  of  his  outward  man.  In 
his  persecutions  he  stands  before  us  as  a  true 
man,  a  complete  man,  one  of  the  noblest  types 
of  manhood,  a  model  of  what  gracious  manhood 
may  become.  When  falsely  accused  we  find 
him  declaring  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
persecutors  as  boldly  as  though  they  were  his 
friends.  You  cannot  but  love  him.  Even  if 
he  had  preached  false  doctrine  we  must  have 
sympathized  with  his  sufferings,  but  teaching, 
as  he  did,  some  of  the  noblest  of  truths,  what 
shall  we  say  of  him  ? 

As  for  his  labors,  he  shames  us  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  man  was  everywhere.  He  flew 
as  swiftly  as  a  seraph  in  obedience  to  his  Lord. 
He  preached  the  gospel  in  almost  every  town 
and  every  village,  from  Falmouth  up  to  Aber- 
deen, and  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  preach 
to  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  in  the  land  of 
the  setting  sun.  When  did  he  rest?  Filthy 
prisons  could  not  have  yielded  him  ease,  and 
yet  a  sojourn  in  jail  was  the  only  rest  he  had. 
He  was  a  man  all  ablaze  with  the  fire  of  zeal 
and  the  light  of  unselfishness.  We  all  like  a 
little  recreation  now  and  then,  and  need  it,  but 
he  had  it  not.  Who  is  there  amongst  us  who 
has  not  had  a  fortnight  at  least  at  the  sea- side 
this  year,  and  felt  we  wanted  it?  But  Fox 
had  no  fortnights,  nor  even  minutes  of  rest  It 
was  all  work,  work,  work,  from  tbe  day  when 
he  found  himself  saved  till  the  day  when  he 
died  in  harness,  and  slept  because  his  work  was 
done,  and  his  Master  had  said  to  him,  "  Friend, 
come  up  higher.''  Oh,  that  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  God  would  learn  to  em- 
ulate his  industry  !  We  frequently  hear  com- 
plaints about  the  hardness  of  the  Christian  ser- 
vice ;  but  ought  they  ever  to  be  raised  ?  We 
get  weary  in  preaching,  perhaps,  but  if  we 
preached  oftener  and  more  fervently  wo  should 
not  grow  half  so  weary.  I  sometimes  venture 
to  tell  those  of  my  brethren  who  get  exhausted 
by  preaching  twice  a  week,  that  that  is  enough 
to  kill  anybody;  but  that  preaching  ten  or 
twelve  times  a  week  might  be  easier  work.  If 
the  blacksmith  should  take  his  huge  hammer 
and  make  horse  shoes  only  once  a  week,  his 
arm  would  tire,  and  he  would  never  be  able  to 
get  through  with  his  work  ;  but  when  he  does 
it  every  day  in  the  week,  he  is  even  able  to 
make  music  upon  the  anvil.  So  when  a  man 
works  oonstantly  for  God,  he  will  be  able  to 


work  joyfully.  We  none  of  us  know  what  we 
can  do.  The  labor  which  appears  hard  to  us 
to-day  will  be  easy  to-morrow, if  we  attempt  it; 
then  let  us  go  on  to  something  more,  and  when, 
by  God's  help,  we  have  accomplished  it,  we 
will  seek  after  something  higher  still,  and  never 
be  satisfied  until  we  have  achieved  all  that  holy 
love  can  produce  from  us.  Loved  as  we  have 
been  by  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  professing  to  be 
the  possessors  of  a  spiritual  and  secret  life  of 
divine  origin,  let  none  of  us  be  idle;  nay, 
even  if  old  age  and  infirmity  have  overtaken 
us^  let  the  little  strength  we  have  be  used  for 
him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  ns. 

(To  b«  contiikQed.) 

A  Memorial  of  Plainfidd  Monikhf  Meeting  of 
Friends,  concerning  our  beloved  friend  Jans 
TocuM,  deceased. 

We  feel  a  solicitude  to  procure  and  give 
forth  the  following  testimony,  concerning  our 
beloved  friend  Jane  Yocum,  wife  of  Samuel 
Yocum.  She  was  born  in  Centre  county,  Pa., 
the  15th  of  9th  month,  1810.  Her  parentsi 
Thomas  and  Jane  Dewees,  being  exemplary 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  gave  her  an 
education  corresponding  with  their  profession, 
which  she  ever  esteemed  a  blessing.  Yet  being 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  she  found  while  young 
many  things  to  captivate  her  mind  and  lead  it 
from  the  path  pointed  out  for  her  to  follow ; 
still,  being  favored  with  judicious  parents,  (to 
whom  she  often  referred  with  gratitude),  she 
was  prevented  from  participating  in  gross  evils, 
for  which  she  rejoiced  in  afler  life.  When  ahe 
had  care  of  her  owa  household,  though  delieate 
in  health,  she  found  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving 
upon  her  to  be  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
meeting,  and  evinced  by  her  solemn  deportment 
therein,  tbat  this  practice  was  felt  to  be  more 
than  a  lifeless  formality.  Though  this  duty 
was  otten  attended  with  difficulties,  they  being 
in  humble  circumstances,  and  the  distance  to 
meeting  making  it  ofttimes  inconvenient  to  at- 
tend, yet  she  seldom  failed  to  do  so,  not  unfre- 
quently  having  to  walk.  As  she  was  faithful 
in  this  duty,  yielding  to  the  manifestations  of 
truth,  she  found  it  obligatory  upon  her  to  pub- 
licly invite  others  to  tbe  same  obedience  and 
trust  in  that  Power,  which  had  brought  her 
through  many  trials,  and  caused  her  to  admin- 
ister unto  others  when  sick  or  afflicted.  She 
seemed  much  concerned  to  impress  all  with  the 
great  truth,  that  we  have  a  useful  sphere  to  fill 
in  this  life,  whatever  be  the  capaeity,  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  whole 
heart  to  serve  God,  for  by  so  doing  each  would 
be  enabled  to  see  the  work  Msigned  him ;  even 
if  it  were  comparable  to  the  widow's,  mite,  or 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  charity. 

She  was  frequently  found,  much  to  her  own 
physical  discomfort,  reaching  forth  her  hand  to 
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eihers  when  in  mnob  need ^  help  herself;  but 
ft^liDg  it  to  be  a  Christian  auty,  she  would  re- 
ply, when  admonished  by  her  friends,  that  the 
way  was  made  easy.    Henee  when  the  eail  went 
forth  for  help,  by  night  or  by  day,  she  was 
ever  ready  to  extend  the  hand  prompted  by 
sympathy  to  the  suffering  of  any  donomiDation, 
for  she  was  not  biased   by  seotariaDism ;    and 
thas  imitated  the  good  Samaritan.  Those  deeds 
of  love  will  long  be  remembered  by  her  friends 
who  survive  her.     We  do  not  wish  anything 
like  eulogising  our  departed  friend,  or  garnish- 
ing the  sepulchre  of  the  righteous ;  we  do  not 
desire  her  actions,  excellent  though  they  be, 
held  up  to  view  by  way  of  ostentation,  or  mere 
bonor  to  her  memory.     We  believe  that  true 
respect  to  departed  virtue  is  rendered  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  those  who  have  struggled 
through  the  toils  aod  trials  of  life  unto  the  end, 
and  soared  triumphantly  above  the  tryiog  scenes 
of  time.     We  believe  theii  lament  the  worthy 
dead,  who  live  as  she  desired.     The  leading 
solicitude  of  her  miod,  as  was  made  manifest 
when  standing  before  the  people,  was  for  them 
to  choose  the  Lord  for  their  portion,  as  she  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the 
lot   of    her  inheritance;    which   was  evident 
while  time  lasted.     She  had  been  afflioted  with 
diaease  for  many  years  previous  to  her  final 
dissolution,  and  tor  several  weeks  was  racked 
with  excruciating  pain  whUe  frail  nature  was 
yielding  to   the  constant   pressure.     Ail  was 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude,  until  relieved  by 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  2d  month, 
1866,  being  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age.     She 
was  interred  in   Friends'    burying  ground  at 
Plainfield,  on  the  25tb,  after  a  solemn  meeting 
which  was  largely  attended. 
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The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of  letters 
kindly  sent  us  by  a  friend  for  publication.  They 
have  not  before  appeared  in  print. 

LETTER  FROM  LTDIA  P.  MOTT. 

Skansatblss,  iBt  mootb  26th,  1823. 

Dear  young  friend^ — I  do  indeed  acoept  thy 
letter  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  confidence, 
both  in  my  friendship  for  thee  and  in  my  ob- 
servance of  the  secresy  thou  enjoins,  which  I 
assure  thee  I  shall  keep  inviolable,  according 
to  the  golden  precept  of  doing  to  oth<»TS,  even 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us. 

This  law  we  ought  to  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
observe  religiously;  and  did  we  thus  obey  it, 
it  would  do  away  a  great  portion  of  suffering 
and  unhappiness  from  the  human  family. 

Be  then  one  of  the  number  that  from  the 
acceptable  season  of  youth  shalt  be  found  walk« 
ing  by  it,  bringing  thy  conduct  daily  to  this 
simple,  but  divine  test  or  rule.  When  honest 
i^th  ourselves,  how  soon  can  we  determine 
what  we  should  do  or  leave  undone  as  respects 
oar  fellow  beings. 


Simple  and  plain  are  all  the  injunctions  of 
our  Saviour,  and  easily  discernible  are  the  lead- 
ings of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  the  willing  hearted. 
'Tis  only  by  inattention  or  disobedience  that 
we  become  doubtful;  hence  that  command,  *<  Be 
not  faithless,  but  believing;''  and  what  greater 
encouragement  could  we  ask  or  desire  than 
that  declaration  from  the  lips  of  Truth, 
that  *^  all  things  are  possible  to  Him  that  be- 
lieveth" — that  is,  all  things  that  are  required 
by  our  Heavenly  Father.  Seeing  thb  is  the 
case,  and  that  every  good  thought,  as  well  as 
every  other  good  gift,  oometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  mercies,  the  strong  desires  thou  some- 
times art  favored  to  feel  are  an  evidence  of 
Divine  regard,  and  in  their  nature  draw  thy 
affections  to  the  Author  of  all  good ;  because 
what  comes  from  Him  leads  to  Him  as  tho 
centre  of  all  goodness.  And  when  thou  hast 
these  precious  feelings,  it  is  then  that  thou 
offers  up  real  prayer ;  for  dost  thou  not  remem- 
ber what  the  Apostle  saith?  «<  The  spirit 
maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groaniugs  that 
cannot  be  uttered^  -  or  formed  into  words." 
That  thou  shouldst  feel  an  aversion  to  set  times 
or  formal  prayers  I  do  not  wonder,  for  I  believe 
they  are  of  the  class  thou  mentions. 

Real  prayer  is  the  breathing  destro  of  the 
soul,  either  in  supplication  or  intercession,  or 
thanksgiving  and  praise;  and  the  soul  must 
be  brought  into  a  state  feeling  one  of 
these,  or  all  of  them,  to  be  in  a  oapacity  for 
this  solemn,  awful  exercise ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  then  they  are  the  spontaneous  effect, 
either  in  the  silent  language  of  thought,  or 
when  spoken  iiudibly.  As  thou  observes,  it  is 
impossible  to  he  religious  and  not  offer  such 
prayer,  as  much  as  it  is  impossible  to  live  with- 
out breathing.  Still  there  are  times  of  weak- 
ness to  the  mind,  ss  well  as  to  the  body,  when 
this  breath  of  life,  this  inhaling  and  respiring 
of  spirit,  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  Neverthe- 
less life  exists,  and  ofltimes  revives  to  greater 
strength  and  activity  than  before,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  great  Physician  of  value.  And 
though  seasons  of  desertion  and  incapacity  for 
any  evident  acts  of  devotion  may  be  in  love 
and  unerring  wisdom  dispensed,  to  wean  thy 
affections  and  purify  thy  heart  from  its  attach- 
ment to  earthly  thines,  and  make  thy  desires 
more  fervent  after  spiritual  things,  do  not  give 
way  to  doubting,  but  strive  to  hold  fast  the 
grain  of  faith  and  trust  in  a  merciful  God,  that 
though  He  cause  darkness,  yet  will  He  in  His 
own  time  bring  forth  light  as  the  noonday,  and' 
make  thee  ''  fruitful  in  the  field  of  offering  and 
joyful  in  His  house  of  prayer." 

Prayer,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  a  subject  little 
understood  by  many  high  professors ;  and  I  am 
almost  induced  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  grieved  by  these  performances  as  much  as  by 
things  that  appear  openly  irreligious ;  indeed  I 
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tremble  at  the  idea  that  they  are  frequently  a 
8olemD  mockery  of  the  Most  High.  The  Lord's 
prophet  formerly  was  sent  to  testify  against 
those  that  draw  nigh  unto  Him  with  their 
words,  while  their  hearts  were  far  from  Him. 
These  are  the  prayers  that  are  an  abomination, 
and  BQch  I  do  not  believe  thou  hast  attempted 
to  offer.  A  state  of  deep  silent  abasement; 
my  dear  friend,  is  a  safe  state.  Thoa  knowest 
who  said,  ^<  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  ^irit  -}'  wait 
on  Him. 

As  to  Hannah  Moore's  recommendationi  I 
should  only  change  the  expression,  and  say,  set 
apart  certain  hours  for  religious  contemplation 
and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  thy 
hesitation  will  be  removed  \  then  at  times  true 
devotion  will  be  kindled  within  thee  and  rise 
to  its  Author.  We  stand  in  need  of  forms  of 
this  kind,  because  we  are  apt  to  forget  our 
truest  interest,  or  rather  to  neglect  it;  and  let 
time, — precious  invaluable  time — pass  without 
improvement. 

To-day  is  so  like  yesterday,  it  cheats.  Mo- 
ments, hours  and  days  pass  away  if  not  sum- 
moned by  some  order,  and  leave  no  trace  of  Hea- 
ven. But  to  return  to  H.  Moore.  Her  moral 
precepts  are  most  excellent,  and  her  estimate  of 
female  doticfr,  female  deportment,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  parts  of  the  female  character,  are  just 
what  I  could  wish  thine  to  be ;  but  we  know 
aa  a  sealous  Episcopalian  her  creed  was  di£fer- 
ent  from  what  our  Society  can  approve  in 
various  particulars.  Olean  all  the  good  from 
her  writings,  and  charitably  pass  over  the  rest. 
She  has  shone  with  lustre  in  her  sphere  in  this 
world ;  and  I  doubt  not  will  shyie  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever  in  the  world  to  come.  With 
the  expression  of  my  sincere  interest  in  thy  ex- 
ercises I  will  close,  and  affectionately  invite 
thee  to  continue  a  freedom  whioh  is  by  no 
means  considered  an  intrusion  by  thy  friend, 

Ltdia  p.  Mott. 
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The  New  Yeab. — We  are  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  period  favorable  for  thought  and  retro- 
spection. The  old  year,  with  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, its  realizations  and  disappointments,  is 
numbered  with  the  things  thai  were.  The 
glowing  incidents  or  fatal  errors  which  have 
*  been  recorded  upon  its  pages,  can  be  recalled 
but  through  the  agency  of  memory.  Opportu- 
nities unimproved  can  be  redeemed  only  by 
''suffering  the  time  past  to  suffice,"  in  which 
the  duty  of  the  hour  has  been  neglected,  and, 
by  pressing  forward,  with  an  earnestness  of 
purpose;  in  the  work  of  <<  today,''  so  that  "  the 


morrow''  may  <<  takti^hought  for  the  things  of 
itself." 

They  who  have  been  faithful  in  their  Toea- 
tion  have,  doubtless,  garnered  for  themselves 
treasures  of  priceless  value,  and  are  among 
those  who  need  fear  no  evil,  for,  as  Mary  of 
old,  they  have  chosen  *<  the  good  part  that  shall 
not  be  taken"  from  them.  Among  the  failures 
of  Hope,  we  number  those  created  by  the 
emancipation  of  millions  of  our  felbw  beings 
from  physical  bondage.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  expect- 
ations indulged  in,  when,  by  a  righteous  decree, 
their  chains  were  loosened  and  their  '<  shackles 
fell."  But  for  the  generosity  and  perseverance 
of  individuals  and  communities,  the  condition 
of  this  people  would  be,  if  possible,  more  piti- 
able than  their  former  state  of  servitude.  With 
gratitude  we  acknowledge  the  untiring  efforts 
of  many  faithful  workers  in  this  cause;  and 
would  that  we  had  more  grounds  for  hoping 
with  ea^peUation^  that  ere  the  dose  of  the  pre- 
sent year  the  laws  of  the  land  will  be  so  re- 
formed in  relation  to  the  colored  population,  that 
they  shall  no  longer  be  a  disgrace  to  the  stat- 
ute-books of  an  enlightened  age.  Why  should 
not  philanthropy  keep  paee  with  the  march  of 
mind  in  other  directions  ?  We  look  with  won- 
der and  amazement  upon  the  achievement  of 
intellect  as  it  girts  the  uoivorse  with  its  elec- 
tric wire,  and  brings  into  daily  intercourse 
countries  widely  separated  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  Impressed  with  its  magnitude,  we 
adore  the  great  First  Cause  by  which  man  is 
thus  endowed  with  wisdom  and  with  power ; 
and  the  mental  ejaculation  is,  '^  wherewithal 
shall  we  come  before  the  Lord,"  or,  ''what 
shall  we  render  unto  Him  for  all  his  benefits.'' 

Turning  our  thoughts  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  religious  organisation,  the  changes 
most  i^parent  consist  in  the  removal  of  Friends 
upon  whom  we  have  looked  as  judges  and 
counsellors.  A  number  of  these  have  been 
gathered  to  a  higher  life,  and  the  void  is  sen- 
sibly felt,  creating  the  desire  that  those  who 
linger  round  the  altar,  and  yet  hesitate  to  lay 
upon  it  the  offering  required,  may  no  longer 
delay,  but  'be  willing  to  heed  the  call,  and  to 
enter  into  the  harvest-field  and  labor.  Viewed 
from  individual  standpoints,  the  state  of  Si>- 
ciety  retains  its  chamelion  hues.    Its  shadows 
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and  its  lights  are  in  accordance  witb  the  men- 
ial atmosphere  of  the  beholder.  Hence,  we 
find  Elijahs,  under  a  feeling  of  discduragement, 
seeking  shelter  in  cavea,  and  bemoaning 
the  condition  of  Israel ;  while  the  hopeful  dis* 
oem  in  the  '<  signs  of  the  times"  a  promise  of 
a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  good  seed,  pro- 
ducing an  increase  of  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man. 

We  notice  with  encouragement  that  amid 
ibe  variety  of  sentiment  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  a  charitableness  which  can  accept 
the  apostolic  counsel — "  Let  each  be  fully  per- 
anaded  in  his  own  mind.'' 

We  are  not  among  those  who  feel  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  fulfilled, 
and  that  it  is  passing  away.  With  the  eye  of 
faith,  we  behold  > it  buckling  on  the  armor  of 
righteousness,  and  advocating,  with  renewed 
energy,  its  fundamental  principle,  and  the  tes- 
timonies based  upon  it.  If  the  concern  of  its 
members  be  to  cherish  and  breathe  around  them 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  their  faith  will  be 
shown  by  their  works,  and  throagh  this  instru- 
mentality others  may  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  the  "  inner  lt(/hf,'*  as  be- 
lieved io  by  George  Fom  and  his  coadjutors. 


I  ■■■ 


FiSHiNQ  Greek  Half- Year's  Meeting. — 
We  learn  from<^ome  friends  who  attended  this 
meeting,  the  Youths'  meeting  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  day  pre- 
vious, that,  although  owing  to  the  extreme 
cold  weather,  the  gatherings  were  not  so  large 
as  usual,  that  they  were  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive opportunities.  A  lai^e  number  of  those 
present  were  young  people,  and  the  fact  that 
many  came  from  a  distance  gave  hope  that  the 
principles  so  highly  valued  by  our  predecessors 
are  still  prized  by  many  of  our  members.  The 
answering  of  the  Queries  which  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  next  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  brought  to  notice  several  subjects 
which  were  impressively  commented  upon. 
The  power  of  Love  as  a  governing  principle, 
both  in  f&miliea  and  schools,  was  forcibly  pre- 
sented. 

In  the  advocacy  of  the  testimony  to  a  free 
gospel  ministry^  it  was  maintained  that  if  our 
members  could  more  fuUj  appreciate  the  im- 
p<>rtance  of  individual  responsibility,  there 
would  probably  be  a  greater  number  who  would 


be  willing  to  become  the  public  expounders  of 
our  principles,  and  that  in  this  way  this  import- 
ant testimony  might  be  more  efifectually  borne 
than  by  speaking  against  a  salaried  ministry. 
These  remarks  were  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
hortation to  dwell  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
in  that  state  of  dependence  upon  the  Divine 
Being  that  would  lead  us  to  watch  daily  over 
our  actions,  and  to  recognize  the  truth  that 
strength  to  do  what  is  right  can  be  gained  from 
Him  alone. 

Parents  were  advised-  to  remember  -that  in 
the  training  of  their  children^  absence  of  hurt- 
ful influences,  unaccompanied  by  incentives  to 
active  virtue,  would  not  make  sturdy  and  noble 
men  and  women,  and  that  in  their  teachings 
they  must  endeavor  to  encourage  in  their  off- 
spring that  moral  courage  which  would  enable 
them  in  after  life  to  stand  up  for  the  right  and 
the  true^  regardless  of  the  counter  influences 
that  might  surround  them. 

Movements  oe  Travelling  Friends. — 
John  J.  Cornell  has  obtained  a  Minute  from 
Bochester  Monthly  Meeting,  New  York,  to 
visit   Friends  and   others,  as  way  may  open, 

within  the  limHs  of  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting. 

■  «■>  ■ 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Dannesborg,  Scbenectadj 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  OQ  the  19th  of  Fifth  month,  1866,  Joa.  H. 
MooBC,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Duaneaborg  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  much  esteemed  friend  was  a  kind  hasband 
and  father,  and  in  his  removal,  not  only  his  family, 
but  the  neighborhood,  has  lost  a  useful  citizen,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  an  exemplary  member.  He 
was  not  only  a  steady  atiender  of  meetings,  but  al- 
ways in  season.  His  disease  being  general  debility, 
his  suffering  was  not  severe,  yet  he  foresaw  his  time 
was  short.  This, 'however,  did  not  alarm  him,  as 
be  had  made  his  calling  and  election  sare;  as  was 
evidenced  by  such  expressions  as,  "  I  see  nothing  in 
my  way ;  all  is  joy  and  peace.'' 

,  on  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  1866,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Duanesbnrg,  Enoch  Hoag,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age;  a  member  of  Duanesburg  Mo.  Meeting. 

This  aged  Friend  had  experienced  severe  domestic 
afflictions,  having  survived  all  the  members  of  his 
particular  family.  And  from  the  decease  of  his 
second  wife,  not  quite  a  year  previous,  he  felt  that 
he  was  left  alone,  and  at  times  was  inconsolable ; 
but  "  as  in  life  they  were  united,  in  death  they  were 
not  far  separated." 

,  at  bis  residence  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  Co., 

N.  y.,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  of  tyr 
phoid  pneumonia,  Wm.  P.  Smith,  in  the.  65ih  year 
of  his  age;  a  member  of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Society  of  Frieadt, 
and  liberal  in  his  religious  views.  Being  eminently 
social  in  his  nature,  he  mingled  much  in  society, 
taking  an  active  part  in  whatever  would  promote 
the  general  good.  Ahhough  self-educated,  he  was 
a  great  advocate  of  a  liberal  education,  and  whareyer 
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his  lot  was  catt,  endeavored  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  Warm  in  his  sym- 
pathies, the  oppressed  and  afflicted  of  every  class 
found  in  him  a  friend,  often  employing  his  pen  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  He  was  an 
affectionate  brother,  a  loving  husband,  an  ever 
watchful  yet  indulgent  parent,  and  a  kind  neighbor. 
And  now  we  feel  that  we  can  do  no  less  than  bow  in 
humble  submission  to  the  bereavement  that  has  be- 
fallen us,  trusting  ''  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain."  - 

E.  H. 

,  on  the  19th  of  Twelfth  month,  "•866,  Martha 

Wharton,  widow  of  Ezra  Wharton,  formerly  of 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  aged  88  years  and  7  months ;  a 
member  of  Short  Greek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

,  on  2 1st  of  Twelfth  month,  in  Chester  County, 

Pa.,  R^BCCA  H.,  wife  of  Joseph  Lindsay,  aged  53 
years  ,*  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  29th  of  Twelfth  month,  of  pneumonia, 
Mary  B.,  wife  of  George  Craft;  a  member  of  Wood- 
bury Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

,  on  29th  of  Twelfth  month,  Sarah  W  ,  wife 

of  Abraham  Barker,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Wm. 
Wharton,  sged  45  years ;  a  member  of  Spruce  Street 

Monthly  Mteting. 

■<■»■■ 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Colored  Persons  will  be  held  at  Liberty  Hall, 
Lombard  above  Seventh,  on  Sixth-day  evening  next, 
First  month  11th.  Contributors  and  all  others  inte- 
rested are  invited. 

THE  MINUTES  OF  OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  may  seem  out  of  time,  but  we  make  the 
following  selectioDS  from  the  Extracts  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  We  would  kindly 
suggest  to  Friends  of  the  different  Yearly 
Meetings  to  forward  their  '^Extracts/'  in  future, 
aa  early  as  practicable,  that  those  who  are  io- 
terested  lu  hearing  from  the  different  portions 
of  the  Society  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  duo  season. 

At  Ohio    Yearly  Meetmg  of  Friendi,  held  at 

Mt.    Pleasant,  hy  adjournments^   from   the 

21th  of  the   %th  mo,   to   S^OcA  of  the  same 

inclusive,  1866. 

Reports  were  received  from  Short  Greek, 
Stillwater  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  con- 
stituting this ;  and  on  calling  the  names  of  the 
representatives  therein,  all  were  present  except 
two,  for  the  absence  of  whom  a  satisfactory 
reason  was  given. 

Minutes  were  received  and  read  from  the 
following  Friend:!,  who  are  now  in  attendance 
with  us,  viz : 

For  Nathan  Thomas,  a  minister  from  Prairie 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa,  held  9th  of  6th 
mo.,  18(i6.  Endorsed  by  Prairie  Grove 
Quarterly  Meeting  11th  of  same  month. 

Samuel  J.  Levick,  a  minister  from  Kichland 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania!  3d  day  of  8th 
mo.,  1866.  Endorsed  by  Abingtou  Quarterly 
Meeting  9th  of  same  month. 

Benjamin  Tomlinson,  a  minister  from  By- 
berry  Monthly  Meeting,  dated  7th  mo.  31st., 


1866.    Endorsed  by  Abington  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing 9th  of  8th  mo. 

Ben  net  G.  Walters,  a  minister  io  unity,  from 
Prairie  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  endorsed  by 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  State  of 
Iowa. 

Jesse  Underwood,  an  Elder  from  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting,  Centre  County,  Pa.,  8th  mo. 
9th,  1866. 

Joseph  B.  Wilson,  an  Elder  from  Yoong 
Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada  West/  dated 
16th  of  8th  mo.,  1865* 

Charles  Tease,  an  Elder  from  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting,  1st  of  8th  mo.,  1866. 

Aaron  Packer,  an  Elder  from  Green  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting,  15th  of  8th  mo.,  1866. 

Women's  Meeting  produced  Minutes  for  the 
following  Friends,  who  are  in  attendance : 

Ann  Packer,  a  minister  from  Green  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  15th 
of  8th  mo  ,  1866. 

Bebecca  John,  a  minister  from  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  6th  mo.  13th,  1866. 
Endorsed  by  Fishing  Creek  Half  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  21st  of  same  month. 

Lydia  L  Garett,  a  member  from  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  County,  Pa ,  7th 
mo.  25th,  1866. 

Epistles  were  received  from  Baltimore,  Indi- 
ana, New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Geocsse 
Yearly  Meetings,  which  were  read,  and  the  con- 
tents thereof  were  edifying  and  comforting  to 
us.  To  essay  an  Epistle,  if  way  opens,  to  send 
to  each  of  those  meetings,  a  committee  was 
appointed. 

The  following  reference  wa^reoeived  from 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  which,  affcer  con- 
sideration, was  left  to  a  committee,  to  unite  with 
a  like  committee  of  Women  Friends,  should 
they  appoint  one  to  take  the  subject  under  care, 
and  report  to  a  future  siting  their  sense  and 
judgment  thereon. 


miriBBiios. 


As  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1852  and  1853  left 
the  Monthly  Meetings  at  liberty  to  disown  some 
of  their  members  who  had  left  our  Society 
(and  set  up  other  meetings,)  without  visiting 
or  treating  with  them  as  is  usual  for  our  Society 
to  do  in  disowning  offenders,  (by  which  some 
have  been  disowned.)  and  as  the  Society  which 
they  formed  is  believed  to  be  extinct  within 
the  limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  some  of  those  so  disowned  have  a 
desire  to  be  reinstated  in  our  Society  if  we 
would  hold  out  qpme  encouragement  to  them  : 
This  meeting  would  suggest  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  the  propriety  of  laying  the  subject 
before  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  deliberation, 
of  leaving  those  so  disowned  at  liberty  to  return 
to  our  Society  and  be  acknowledged  as  mem- 
bers by  attending  our  meetings  and  ezpresaing 
a  desire  io  be  again  united  therewith  without 
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being  farther  treated  with.     With  which  the 
Womeo's  Meeting  concars. 

Jonathan  T.  Shaw,  Clerk, 

George  Cope,  on  hehalf  of  the  representa- 
tiveis,  proposed  the  name  of  Joseph  S.  Hartley 
for  Clerk,  and  Samuel  S.  Tomlinson  for  As- 
sistant, who  being  severally  considered,  wer^ 
united  with  and  accordingly  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

▲RNUIL  ANSWiaa. 

Ist — Freeport  Monthly,  preparative  and 
meetings  for  worship  (a  bransh  of  Short  Creek 
Quarterly  Meeting,)  laid  down,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  are  attached  to  Short  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting;  also,  Sansbury  preparative 
and  meeting  for  worship  (a  branch  of  Stillwater 
Quarterly  Meeting,)  laid  down,  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  attached  to  Somerset  preparative 
and  particular  meeting. 

2. — Schools  are  encouraged,  but  there  are 
none  under  the  care  of  Friends. 

The  following  reference  was  received  from 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  viz. : 

Salem  Monthly  Meeting  proposes  the  subject 
of  discontinuing  to  hold  preparative  meetings 
where  there  is  but  one  constituting  a  Monthly 
Meeting;  which  claiming  our  attention,  it  was 
proposed  by  this  meeting,  and  women's  meeting 
united  therewith,  to  defer  the  subject  until 
next  year  for  further  consideration. 

The  following  reference  from  Stillwater 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  read,  and  the  proposed 
change  approved  of  by  this  meeting,  viz. : 

'*  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting  proposed  that 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Stillwater  be  held  in 
the  Eleventh  month  in  each  year  at  Kichland, 
instead  of  Somersett,  as  at  present;  which  is 
united  with,  and  the  change  to  take  place  ac- 
cordingly, if  approved  by  the  Yearly  Meeting." 
Taken  from  the  Minutes  of  Stillwater  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Somersett, 
5th  month  25th,  1866. 

The  Committee  on  Reference  from  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting  made  the  following  re- 
port, viz. : 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  ntttng: 

We  the  Committee  on  the  referenoe  from 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  having  met  and  duly 
considered  the  subject,  unite  io  proposing  that 
the  order  authorising  Monthly  Meetings  to 
disown  members  for  certain  offences,  on  minute, 
without  treating  with  them,  be  rescinded,  and 
all  disabilities  arising  therefrom  be  removed; 
which  we  submit  to  the  meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

John  D.  Yocum, 
Ruth  Copb. 

Which  claiming  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
was  generally  united  with. 

The  Representative  Com.mittee  produced  a 
memorial  for  our  deeeased  friend,  Jane  Yoeum, 


adopted  by  Plainfield  Monthly  and  endorsed 
by  Stillwater  Quarterly  Meeting.  It  was  road 
and  approved,  and  directed  to  be  recorded  and 
printed  with  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  brethren  who 
have  not  been  with  us  to  receive  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  joy  that  have  been  dispensed  to  us  in 
this  oar  Annual  Assembly,  we  feel  constrained 
to  trace  the  remembrance  of  same  of  these 
seasons,  that  the  consolation  may  extend  to  the 
watering  of  the  whole  heritage.  In  consider- 
ing the  state  of  society  our  minds  have  been 
brought  into  near  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling 
with  each  other,  and  with  all  wherever  scattered, 
that  we  may  be  more  and  more  concerned  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  testimonies  that  our 
forefathers  were  called  upon  to  bear.  And  we 
were  feelingly  reminded  that  there  is  no  other 
way  by  which  an  advancement  can  be  made  in 
this  great  work,  either  individually  or  collect- 
ively, but.  by  yielding  obedience  to  the  gentle 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Hence  there 
would  arise  a  concern  to  meet  with  our  brethren 
and  sisters  at  our  little  meetings,  that  we  might 
feel  after  that,  life  and  power  that  will  centre 
us  in  the  love  of  the  Father  and  qualify  for 
the  discharge  of  the  varied  duties  of  life.  And 
oh,  the  feelings  that  seemed  to  pervade  the 
general  mind  that  the  time  past  in  carelessness 
and  indifference  may  suffice ;  that  we  may  press 
forward  with  new  life  and  energy  to  the  re- 
building of  the  broken  down  walls  of  our  Zion, 
that  she  may  again  arise  and  shake  herself 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  even  from  every 
weakness  and  pollution,  and  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments  of  humility  and  love.  And  beloved 
brethren  the  spirit  says  come  and  the  bride  says 
come,  and  all  that  will  come  may  come,  and 
partake  of  the  waters  of  life  freely;  let  us 
therefore  be  encouraged  to  open  our  hearts  for 
its  reception,  for  if  we  are  only  willing  and 
obedient  it  will  be  unto  us  a  well  of  living  wat- 
er, springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.  And 
when  we  come  into  -this  state,  all  those  noble 
testimonies  that  we  as  a  people  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  bear  will  be  carried  forward  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  enlargement  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  his  obedient  children. 
Then  our  tender  offspring,  whose  perceptions 
are  clear,  but  who  are  often  turned  aside  by  the 
weakness  of  parents,  and  others  that  are  aged, 
will  be  constrained  to  attend  our  meetings  and  feel 
the  overflowings  of  divine  love  to  tender  their 
hearts,  and  the  powerful  language  of  our  ex- 
ample will  be  to  them  as  stepping-stones  to 
lead  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Having  been  gathered  during  the  several  sit- 
tings of  the  meeting  to  feel  a  good  measure  of 
divine  love  to  prevail,  we  conclude,  to  meet  ai 
Salem,  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  per- 
mitted. 

JosiPH  S.  Hartuy,  Clerk, ' 
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Yearly  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders 
gathers  the  preceding  7th  day  at  10  o'clock. 
Meeting  for  Suffering  or  representative  com- 
mittee, 7th  day,  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  Pablic 
Meetings  for  worship  on  First  and  Foarth  days, 
gather  at  10  o'clock. 


'    i>»»    ■ 


for  Friendft*  Intolligenoer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMSN. 

NO.  III. 

Our  Association,  through  its  Education  Com- 
mittee, continues  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  grati- 
fying intelligence  from  its  teachers,  and  the 
statistical  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  pre- 
sent month  may  bo  thus  summed  up, — viz. : 

Ten  schools  in  Virginia — No.  of  Males,  166; 
No.  of  Females,  189.  Total,  355.  No.  Read- 
ing, 185;  No.  Writing,  250;  No.  in  Alphabet, 
81.    Between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  29 rt. 

Five  schools  at  Mt.  Pleasant  and  St.  Helena, 
S.  C— No.  of  Males,  180;  No.  of  Females,  137. 
Total,  267.  No.  Reading,  201 ;  No.  Writing, 
238 ;  No.  in  Alphabet,  29.  Between  six  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  192. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  few  in  the 
alphabet ;  only  iixti/  out  of  the  entire  iix  hxm* 
dred  and  twenty  two  I  and  this,  too,  wirh  /our 
hundred  and  eiyhti/'eight  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

From  the  letters  and  reports  of  our  teach- 
ers it  would  appear  that  they  are  all  laboring 
with  a  will,  and  with  the  very  best  interests  of 
their  pupils  at  heart ;  and  not  only  their  pupils, 
but  the  welfare  of  others  of  the  freed  men  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded  ofttimes  claim  their 
attention  and  sympathy. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  items  of 
information  gleaned  from  their  letters. 

The  school-house  at  Herndon  Station,  Fair- 
fax Co.,  Ya.,  where  Francis  E.  Gause  is  lo- 
cated, has  been  burned  down,  it  is  supposed  by 
incendiaries ;  but,  nothing  daunted^  she  is  dow 
going  from  house  to  house  giving  instruction 
in  the  best  way  she  can ;  and  the  freed  men  are 
at  work  vigorously  in  rebuilding.  Our  Asso- 
ciation made  application  to  the  Bureau  for  as- 
sistance, which  was  cheerfully  granted. 

The  school  and  church  building  at  Lewins- 
Tille,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  mob 
some  time  since,  has  been  repaired.  The  school 
reopened,  and  the  teacher  remarks,  '<Both 
teacher  and  pupils  are  glad  to  resume  their 
duties.''  She  also  speaks  of  the  discourage- 
ment they  felt  at  first,  from  which,  however, 
they  have  rallied,  and  that  several  persons  had 
bought  land  near  the  church,  in  order  to  guiard 
it  and  he  handy  to  school. 

Our  teacher  at  Vienna  reports  having  «  Ut- 
ile boy  who  learned  the  alphabet  in  five  days^ 
and  after  being  a  pupil  only  nine  day$^  oould 
spell  roeU  in  three  letters. 

Several    of   the    teachetB  have   forwarded 


specimins  of  penmanship  of  some  of  their 
pupils,  not  only  creditable,  but  worthy  of  high 
admiration.  One  of  the  teachers  informs  that 
her  contributions  were  all  from  children  under 
eleven  yeaia  of  age;  and  another^  who  fur- 
nished two  quite  lengthy  compositions  on 
^^Wary*  written  by  pupils  aged  respeotivelj 
eleven  and  thirteen  years,  informs  that  the 
youngest  when  she  first  came  to  school  (after 
vacation,  it  is  presumed)  could  not  make  an  ^^A** 
on  the  slate. 

The  essays  were  entirely  original,  without 
even  a  suggestion  from  her.  The  elder  of 
these  two  girls,  having  shown  a  decided  talent 
for  teaching,  has  heen  installed  as  an  assistant, 
at  a  moderate  compensation,  while  still  remain- 
ing under  instructions.  In  several  of  the 
schools  this  experiment  is  now  being  tried, 
with  every  prospect  of  entire  success. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  have  referred  to 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  pupils  resumed 
theif  studies  after  the  summer  recess,  and  the 
remarkable  fact  that  they  have  retained  what 
they  had  previously  learned. 

One  remarks,  '^  1  am  often  surprised  how  lit- 
tle the  children  forget  while  away  from  school; 
after  vacation  nearly  every  one  was  ready  to 
commence  where  he  or  she  left  off  in  the  sum- 
mer^^  while  another  reports  that  all  gave 
evidence  of  having  been  studious  and  attentive 
during  the  holidays. 

Very  interesting  letters  have  also  heen  re- 
ceived from  our  teachers  in  South  Carolina. 
One  of  them  narrates  an  instance  of  a  pupil 
who  did  not  know  three  letters  about  six  weeks 
since,  who  can  now  read  anywhere  in  the  Prim- 
er, and  she  thinks  in  another  week  he  will  be 
fit  for  the  class  in  the  "  First  Reader.*'  Also, 
that  she  has  several  other  scholars  who  have 
done  almost  as  well. 

Another,  in  describing  their  great  anxiety 
and  untiring  efforts  to  learn,  states  that  one  of 
them  said  to  her,  '<  Why  I  think  so  much  ahout 
my  lessons  I  cannot  sleep  nights — *pears  like 
I  want  to  come  to  school  every  cinute.  Oh ! 
I  do  want  to  learn;  you  must  tell  me  all  mj 
mistakes."  And  another,  when  sueoess  crown- 
ed his  efforts  to  master  the  second  case  in  Sub- 
traction^  looked  the  satisfaction  he  could  not 
express,  and  said,  *'  Please,  ma'am,  give  me  that 
same  kind  for  two  weeks  straight  along,  so  I 
may  have  him  good  and  never  forget  him,"  &e. 

With  one  exception  (which  was  of  short 
duration,)  the  health  of  onr  teachers,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  been  good  since 
their  return,  and  they  appear  to  be  cheerful, 
happy  and  contented  with  their  labors.  Seve- 
ral of  them  have 'Stated  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  children  are  prevented  from  coming  to  school 
for  want  of  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Their 
wants  in  this  respect  have  been  temporaiily 
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sappliod  80  far  as  the  Association  then  bad  the 
means,  but  as  these  must  Decessarily  need  con- 
atant  reaewal,  and  as  the  edacatiooal  branch  of 
the  work  is  a  heavy  draio  od  its  funds,  which 
must     be    ii^et,  it  is  hoped  Friends  generally 
will    respond  to    this    appeal  by  an  increase 
in     the  amount  of   their    contributions.    An 
erroneous    idea  has  gained  ground   tbat  lit- 
tle or   DO   assistance  is  now  needed  in  aid   of 
the    physical  wants   of  the    Freed  men.     We 
have   abundant  evidence  that  this  is  not  the 
fact.    Although  it  may  be  true  that  the  period  of 
general  intense  suffering  is  over  and   past^  U 
mast    be  remembered  they  are  still  in  a  tran- 
sition atate  and  peculiarly  subject  to  trials  and 
disuouragementSy    needing   judicious    helping 
hands,  competent  to  discriminate  between  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear   to  suffering,  and  encouraging 
anything  like  dependence  or  pauperism. 

A  box  of  sundries  has  been  sent  to  each  one 
of  our  teachers,  containing  not  only  a  supply 
of  much  needed  clothing,  but  an  assortment  of 
toys  for  the  children,  and  ,the  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  reception  tell  us  of  the  hearts 
made  glad,  both  of  old  and  young,  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  opportune  gifts.  Warm 
expressions  of  gratitude  also  greet  us  from 
every  quarter  where  our  ^^  circular  letter*'  to 
the  Freedmen  has  been  sent.  They  frequently 
desire  it  to  be  read  to  them  over  and  over  again, 
and  think  it  is  "  so  kind  to  be  remembered  by 
their  white  friends."  J.  M.  E. 

rhiladelphia,  Twelfth  mo.,  1866. 


I  ■—  » 


Por  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS   FROM   THE  PORCH. 

"Therolc* 
It  but  an  instrnment,  on  which  the  prle«4 
May  play  vhat  tune  he  pltsasei.*' 

While  in  fair  Eden's  garden  Adam  dwelt, 

Enjoying  all  the  goodly  heritage 

Which  Qod  designed  for  man,  the  serpent  erept, 

With  stealthy  morement,  into  Paradise, 

And,  with  its  canning  wisdom,  caased  the  fall ; 

The  gacden  still  remains,  and  fairest  fraits 

Maj  yet  be  gathered  from  its  genial  soil —    • 

Fraits  of  the  Father's  planting ;  and  the  call 

Which  Adam  heard  e till  .vibrates  in  the  soul 

Of  all  who  seek  Ood's  presence  and  his  love. 

The  serpent,  too,  is  there,  and  winds  its  waj  . 

Through  shaded  avennes  and  sunny  walks  ; 

With  plausible  deceit  it  offers  fruit 

Tbat  surely  causes  death  ;  we  take  the  gift. 

And  eating,  loose  our  consciousness  of  life, 

Who  shall  restore  to  as  oar  primal  strength  ? 

Who  braise  the  serpent's  bead  ?  who  closely  bind 

The  Taniiies  of  earth  within  the  bounds 

Of  all  restraining  love,  by  power  divine  7 

Where  is  the  minister  with  sorrow  bowed 

To  <'  blow  the  trumpet,"  "  sanctify  a  <aBt,*' 

And  '*  weep"  between  the  altar  and  the  porch** 

A  minister  of  life,  whose  constant  crj 

Is  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  "  Thy  people  spare," 

"  Thy  heritage  give  not  unto  reproach  ?" 

Isaiah,  in  his  inspiration,  saw 

The  Lord  upon  a  throne,  and  lifted  up; 

He  heard  the  song  of  a  seraphic  host, 

Rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  their  God. 


He  cried,  '*  Woe,  woe,  is  me."    I  am  nndone; 
I  dwell  with  lips  unclean  ;  mine  **  eyes  have  seen  " 
The  Lord  of  Hosts.    Srraigh^ay  a  living  coal, 
From  off  Ood's  holy  altar,  touched  bis  lips, 
And  purged  away  his  sin.     He  heard  a  call 
For  one  to  spread  glad  tidings  on  the  eanb, 
And,  hearing,  meekly  bowed  before  the  Throne, 
A  willing  messenger : — Lo !  "  I  am  here  " — 
And  he  was  sent^a  prophet  from  the  Lord. 
Where  stand  we  now  ?  what  banner  do  we  bear  ? 
To  show  a  true  allegiance  to  the  cause 
For  which  the  good  have  suffered  in  all  time. 
Our  hands  hang  down  despondent,  and  the  ark 
Moves  onward,  bat  alas  I  '^  rthout  our  aid, 
Unworthy  children  of  devottd  sires  ; 
We  S0ek  the  Spirit  of  eternal  light, 
And  mingle  thought  with  thought  to  make  as  one, 
But  do  not  find  the  sympathy  we  crave. 
Excitement  rules  the  day ;  the  wrestling  hour, 
Wherein  our  loving  duties  should  be  learned. 
Is  fraught  with  projects  human  wisdom  framed. 
Lo!  Christ  is  here,  Lol  there, — bewildered  oft 
And  unconvinced,  the  mind  gropes  darkly  on. 
Clouds  gather  overhead,  and  shadows  fly 
Across  the  pathway  of  redeeming  love ; 
Voices  return  like  echoes  from  a  rock, 
Leaving  no  trace  of  an  impression  there. 
Unchastened  fires  are  burning,  and  the  call. 
Though  zealous,  leads  not  to  the  narrow  path. 
The  ou'er  court  applauds  ;  the  inner  life 
Is  drooping  unsuslained-^'^  A  stone  for  bread." 
Our  walls  are  broken  down,  our  gates  unhinged. 
Our  towers  of  strength  are  falling  in  decay ; 
Shepherds  have  left  the  flock,  and  bleating  lambs 
Are  straying  from  the  fold.    The  mountain  top 
Is  dry  and  barren,  and  the  voice  we  hear 
Ofttimes  is  calling  us  to  useless  toil, — 
Husks  in  abundance,  but  the  promised  seed 
Lies  deeply  hidden  from  the  searching  eye. 
Oar  welcomed  charities,  and  tender  care, 
Bespeak  us  many  friends;  the  world  admires. 
And,  in  its  admiration,  we  forget 
The  source  from  which  our  blessings  ever  flow. 
We  have  the  world's  reward  :  its  smiling  look 
Repays  us  back  with  praises  of  its  own. 
Oh  ye,  who  trust  that  God  does  still  reveal 
His  presence  in  bis  children,  ye  that  wait 
To  overcome  the  evil  with  the  good, 
Ye  "  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  day," 
With  fear  and  trembling  seek  the  holy  mount; 
Tread  not  on  sacred  ground  with  shodden  feet; 
GKrd  not  your  lions  with  wisdom  of  the  earth  ; 
Cast  ap  a  highway,  that  the  soul  may  pass 
From  days  of  labor  to  a  home  of  rest ; 
Plant  deeply  in  the  soil  both  Truth  and  Love, 
The  seeds  of  pftmise  to  the  faithfol  soul. 
Ye  may  not  see  the  growth ;  in  goodly  time 
The  branches  from  the  trunk  will  widely  spread 
With  sheltering  boughs  for  all  the  birds  of  air, 
And  shaded  lairs  for  beasts  from  every  field. 
Your  spirits,  soaring  high,  will  seek  the  light. 
The  cebtre  of  all  good,  and  finding  there 
The  Author  of  its  life,  will  sing  his  praise — 
Then,  in  your  silent  musings,  ye  may  feel 
Refreshing  waters  gushing  forth  from  springs 
Of  everlasting  life ;  then  ye  may  know 
Of  bread  that  feeds  the  hungry;  then  may  find 
A  balm  to  soothe  the  weary.    In  the  faith 
Of  Ood's  disposing  power  you  may  live. 
And  in  that  faith  yoor  hope  forever  rest 
Philadelphia,  Ulh  months  1866. 


«■> 
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JACQUES   BALMAT. 
(Gonclttdid  from  page  686.) 

I  must  explain  to  ihoee  who  may  read  these 
lines,  and  who  have  not  made  the  ascension  of 
Mont  Blanc,  what  the  Grand  Plateau  is.  Let 
them  imagine  a  slightly  ioelined  pk»e  of 
ahout  five  acres,  niwited  12,000  feet  above  the 
80%  ftuvpl  by  numerous  avalanches  of  ice,  over 
nearly  its  whole  extent;  exposed  to  the  N.  and 
N.  E.  winds;  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by 
immense  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  where  not 
a  rock  or  even  a  stone  eould  be  found,  as  a  seat 
or  a  stielter,  but  everywhere  a  deep  snow, 
that  the  wind  whirled  in  gusts  around  them, 
and  where  the  thermometer  marked  82  deg.  on 
the  hottest  dajs  of  summer  in  the  sun.  This, 
then,  is  a  picture  of  the  Grand  Plateaa.  It  was 
there  that,  without  coverings,  and  having  noth- 
ing but  his  sacque  and  his  stick,  he  resolved  to 
pass  the  night. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  astonishing  man  was 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  those  vast  unknown  soli- 
tudes, having  nothing  but  his  courage  where- 
with to  face  such  great  dangers,  with  the  cer- 
tain conviction  that  in  .case  of  misfortune  he 
could  receive  no  human  aid,  we  are  struck  dumb 
with  surprise. 

During  the  day,  the  over- excitement  of  the 
walk,  the  novelty  of  the  localities,  the  hope 
of  success,  all  madq  the  time  pass  rnpidly ;  but 
in  the  night,  when  overcome  by  fatigue,  with- 
out sufficient  provisions,  his  feet  in  the  snow 
at  a  temperature  of  14  degrees,  and  without 
sleeping,  the  hours  appeared  as  ages ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  distant  cracking  of  the  glaciers,  and 
the  prolonged  roaring  of  the  avalanches,  which 
interrupted  the  deathlike  silence  which  reigned 
in  those  high  and  remote  regions,  were  terrify- 
ing. 

*'  At  last,''  said  Balm  at,  ^<  the  dawn  appeared ; 
it  was  time, — I  was  frozen.  However,  by  dint  of 
rubbing  myself  and  practising  ridiculous  gym- 
nastics, my  limbs  became  limber,  and  I  was  able 
to  ■  resume  my  explorations.  I  thought  I  bad 
seen,  while  I  was  descending  to  the  Grand  Pla- 
teau and  about  half  way  down,^n  extremely 
rapid  det^Iivity,  but  at  the  same  time  accessible, 
which  would  lead  straight  to  the  Kooher  Kouge ; 
I  decided  to  climb  it ;  arrived  there,  I  found  it  so 
steep,  and  the  snow  so  icy,  that  I  could  not 
maintain  my  position ;  however,  by  making 
holes  with  the  iron  point  of  my  stick,  I  succeeded 
tolerably  well  in  clinging  to  it;  but  I  experi- 
enced an  extreme  degree  of  exhaustion  and 
fatigue." 

*'  It  was  neither  an  easy  nor  an  enviable  por- 
tion to  be  suspended,  as  it  were,  on  one  leg,  with 
the  perspective  of  an  abyss  below  me,  and  to  be 
forced  at  the  same  time  to  cut  those  kind  of 
steps.  At  last,  after  great  perseverance,  I  gained 
the  Rocher  Rogue.  Oh  1 1  said  to  myself,  I  am 
nearly  there,  from  here  (to  the  summit  I  meant) 


there  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  me ;  all  is  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror, — ^no  more  steps  to  cut,  do 
more  impediments;  but  I  was  almost  dead  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  numb  with  cold.  It 
was  late,  I  must  descend,  but  this  time  with  tlie 
eertain  ty  of  a  gai  n  ascen  ding  the  frst  fiat  m\Mihmr^ 
and  of  succeeding.  When  I  reached  my  honae 
I  was  almost  blind,  and  after  resting  a  short 
time,  I  laid  down  in  the  barn^  where  I  slept  for 
48  hours." 

This    narration,  which   was    made    to    the 
author  and  many  other  persons,  is  faithfnlly 
givfen   word   for  word.      The  excursion    was 
mtfde  on  the  8tb,  9th  and  10th  of  July,  1786. 
After  several  days  of  indispensable  rest,  Bal- 
mat  resolved  to  re-ascend  and  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  by  himself; — he  was  henee- 
forth  sure  to  succeed ;  biit  he  said  to  bimsell; 
''  If  I  leave  there  no  signal  that  can  be  seen 
from  Chamouni.  who  will  believe  me  ?   Il  will 
not  be  the  guides  who  have  hitherto  failed  in 
the  same  enterprise ;    still  less  will  it  be  those 
who  do  not  know  the  mountain  ;  they  laugh  at 
all  attempts,  and   are  well   persuaded  that  no 
person  will  ever  succeed  in  putting  his  foot  on 
the  snowy  crest. 

These  decisions  were  just;  he  must  either 
prove  the  fact,  or  pass  for  a  jester ;  and  to  do  it, 
was  as  difficult  as  necessary. 

Any  one. can  see,  that  a  man  by  himself,  and 
already  burdened  by  his  provisions  and  the  in- 
dispensable change  of  clothing  for  such  ao  ex- 
pedition", could  not  carry  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  any  object  whatever  that  could  be  seen 
from  Chamouni. 

After  a  long  deliberation  he  decided  to  com- 
municate his  discovery  to  Dr.  Paccard^  and  asso- 
ciate him  in  his  project. 

The  proposition  was  the  more  warmly  received 
by  Dr.  Paccard,  as  he  was  himself  a  decided 
amateur  in  those  kind  of  hazardous  excursions. 
Being  at  that  time  a  learned  physiciaD,  and 
a  not  less  distinguished  naturalist,  he  occupied 
himself  in  various  researches  in  natural  history, 
principally  in  botany  and  geology. 

The  high  terraoe  of  Mont  Blanc  would  be 
then  a  marvellous  spot  from  which  to  embrace 
in  a  single  glance  all  the  details  of  the  structure 
of  the  high  ridges  which  surrounded  the  giant 
of  the  Alps. 

From  the  Ist  of  August,  1786,  the  weather 
appearing  favorable,  Dr.  P.  and  Balmat  made 
their  preparations  for  the  journey,  hastily  and 
bcoretly ;  secretly,  I  say,  so  that  no  one  should 
participate,  and  also  to  avoid  ridicule  in  case  of 
failure. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  take  some  per- 
sons into  their  confidence,  so  as  to  watch  their 
progress,  and  signalize  their  success,  or,  in  case 
of  accident,  to  send  them  help.  Two  persons  only 
were  chosen  aocordingly.  ^ 

Paccard  and  Bstlmat  started  from  Chamouni, 
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separately,  on  the  7th  of  Aog.,  1786.  They 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  moon  tain  de 
la  G6te|  beyond  the  last  ch&let,  so  that  no  one 
could  gnefs  their  object,  each  one  taking  his 
provisions,  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pasB,  as  if  he  was  merely  taking  a  walk. 

That  first  day's  journey  was  nearly  free  from 
daDg;er^  and  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
glacier,  which  skirts  the  mountain.     Arrived 
there,  they  chose  their  resting  place  for  the 
night,  under  the  shelter  of  a  Urge  mass  of  rooks. 
The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  day  dawned,  they 
commenced  crossing  the  glacier  du  Bosson, 
which  at  that  place  was  full  of  crevasses;  it  re- 
quired a  considerable  time  to  go  around  the 
largest,  and  to  get  over  the  others,  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Mulcts.     After  a 
short  time  of  rest,  they  directed  their,  steps  to- 
wards the   Ddme,  describing  in   their   march 
namerous   zigzags;  crossed   the   little  Plateau 
and  the  avalanches  of  ice,  without  accident,  and 
reached  the    Grand    Plateau    towards    noon. 
From  thence  turning  towards  the  south,  they 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  snow-hill  where 
Balmat  had  been  obliged  to  cut  steps  in  his 
former  attempt.     Although  the  surface  of  the 
8DOW   was    then    softened    by  the     sun,    it 
took  them  full  two  hours  to  climb  it  and  reach 
the  Rocher  Eouge.     Until  now  the  rarification 
of  the  air  and  fatigue  alone  had  incommoded 
them ;  but  here  a  very  violent  and  cold  wind  from 
the  N.  W.  overtook  them  an(t  added  to  their 
discomfort.     But  it  was  impossible  to  stop ;  they 
mast  continue  walking,  or  be  frozen  on  the  spot. 
From  this  point  to  the  summit,  although  the 
declivity  was  not  very  steep,  respiration  became 
hurried  and  painful,  which  joined  to  the  fatigue, 
and  to  the  mortal  cold  which  they  endured,  and 
^e  violence  of  the  wind  which  greatly  retarded 
their  progress,  rendered  their  position  infinitely 
perilous.   In  spite  of  all  these  discouragements, 
their  indomitable  courage    prevailed,  and   at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  attained  the 
ridge  of  this  colossas  of  the  Alps. 

Dr.  Paccard  and  Balmat  very  often  related 
the  incidents  of  their  expedition  to  their  inti- 
mate friends :  but  they  had  no  words  to  express 
the  ecstacy  with  which  they  gazeii  upon  the 
sublime  and  dizzying  panorama  which  unrolled 
itself  to  their  view,  and  not  less,  the  satisfaction 
of  being  the  first  to  enjoy  it. 

However,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  an  in- 
tolerable temperature,  soon  forced  them  to  tear 
themselves  from  that  incomparable  site,  and 
beat  a  retreat.  Their  return  the  same  day  to 
their  shelter  of  the  day  before  was  made  in  all 
haste,  and  very  happily.  It  would  be  difficult, 
I  believe,  to  express  the  satisfaction — the  intoxi- 
oation  rather — of  those  two  intrepid  explorers 
daring  that  first  night.  Henceforth  their  names 
will  belong  to  history,and  during  their  lives  with 
what  congratulations  will  (heynot  be  sunounded! 


The  next  morning  Dr.  Paccard  said  to  Bal- 
mat, **  But  I  hear  the  singing  of  birds,  and  it  is 
still  night.''  <'  Then/'  said  Balmat,  <^  you  can- 
not see,  for  the  sun  is  up ;  a  thick  glare  of  blear- 
eyedness  has  rendered  you  momentarily  blind. 
It  is  the  effect  of  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon 
the  glittering  snow ;  but  once  at  Chamouni,  you 
will  be  cured.  You  have  but  to  apply  cream  or 
the  foam  of  beer,  and  all  will  be  well ;  mean- 
time I  will  bathe  you  with  water^ — we  will 
breakfast,  and  go  on.'' 

.  It  was  with  infinite  difficulty  that  Dr.  P.  sue- 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
La  G6te,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
his  eyes;  but  after  a  few  dayv  of  rest,  and 
application  of  remedies;  the  inflammation  sub- 
sided. 

The  two  persone  who  were  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  explorers,  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably.  While  the  success  of  the 
traveller*  was  uncertain,  until  they  knew  that 
they  had  overcome  the  obstacles  hitherto  con- 
sidered to  be  insurmountable,  they  kept  their 
secret  profooxidly;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
them  on  the  Rocher  Rouge,  and  knew  that  they 
would  attain  the  summit,  they  called  the  atten- 
tion of  a  number  of  persons  to  confirm,  by  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  the  victory  gained  over  the 
mighty  mountain  by  those  two  daring  men. 

The  days  that  followed,  their  happy  retnrn 
were  very  delightful ;  they  were  feted,  congrat- 
ulated^ and  admired  by  a  crowd  of  people. 
Afler  an  interval  of  several  days,  Dr.  Paccard 
drew  up  a  narrative  of  their  expedition.  If 
be  oould  not  enrich  it '  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  remarks,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  an 
extensive  knowledge;  the  uncertainty  of  success, 
the  suddeness  of  their  departure,  the  short  time 
that  they  could  remain  on  the  summit,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
with  them  instruments  of  observation,  were  the 
cause  of  it. 

It  was  reserved  to  the  illustrious  Mr.  de  Saus- 
sure,  who  made  the  ascension  in  August,  1787, 
to  give  to  the  learned  world  the  interesting 
series  of  observations  which  the  season  per- 
mitted him  to  make  there ;  and  to  him  and  to 
others  who  have  described  its  mountaios  and  its 
glaciers,  the  valley  of  Chamouni  owes  much  of 
its  celebrity.  Their  memory  is  dear  to  its 
inhabitants,  and  may  these  lines  be  a  fresh  tri- 
bute to  them. 

It  would  also  be  unjust  to  our  compatriots 
not  to  cffer  our  gratitude  to  them,  who,  by 
their  fortunate  discovery,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  to  our  village.  From  that  time, 
Balmat  was,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  the 
favorite  guide.  His  time  was  exclusively  oeou- 
pied  in  long  journeys,  or  in  working  on  his 
farm ;  however,  that  was  not  his  chosen  employ- 
ment. 

He,  as  I  have  said,  prosecuted  with  singular 
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detcrminatioD  any  enterprise  that  he  had  ODce 
uoderUken ;  he  liked  freedom  ia  thoaght  aod 
action  ;  he  oonld  not  even  accommodate  himself 
to  the  forced  restraint  of  the  guide  towards  the 
traTeller;  he  would  often  prefer  to  a  certain 
gain  the  dangerous  risks  incurred  in  searching 
for  minerals,  and  particularly  mining.  . 

Thus,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
mineralogy  and  geology,  he  lost  much  precious 
time,  ruined  his  fortunes,  and  finished  by  falling 
a  victim  to  his  delusions. 

In  September,  1834,  believing,  upon  some 
vague  information,  that  a  vein  of  gold  existed 
upon  the  side  of  one  of  the  ridges  which  bounds 
th^  valley  of  Sixt,  he  immediately  commenoed 
searching  for  it;  but  when  he  arrived -at  the 
place  indicated,  he  found  it  quite  unapproach« 
able.  It  would  be  necessary  to  pass  over  a 
frightful  shaft  of  rock  on  a  narrow  cornice,  slo- 
ping over  a  precipice  of  more  than  400  feet 
deep. 

The  sight  of  the  imminent  danger  he  must  en- 
counter, checked  him,  and  for  the  time  he 
abandoned  the  idea.  Some'ti  me  .after,  having 
associated  with  him  a  chamois  hunter  as  daring 
as  himself,  they  two  with  the  aid  of  some 
precautions,  returned  to  the  charge ;  and  this 
time,  in  spite  of  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his 
companion,  he  would  persist  in  going  on  alone. 
It  was  a  fascination;  he  ventured  upon  the 
narrow  ledge,  made  a  few  steps,  and  disappeared 
forever.  His  oompanion  returned  alone,  dis- 
tracted and  in  despair,  in  a  condition  bordering 
on  insanity.  No  aid  could  reach  the  unfortu- 
nate Balmat;  his  death  must  have  been  instan- 
taneous. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  fall  of  more  than  400 
feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  piled  with  enorm- 
ous rocks,  and  constantly  swept  by  avalanches 
of  ice,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  that 
horrible  tomb. 

At  first  the  people  of  Chamouni  were  not 
told  of  all  these  facts;  the  hunter  thought  it 
bet^ter  to  oonceal  the  truth,  for  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  answer  before  the  court,  although 
no  suspicion  oould  attach  to  him.  Borne  shep- 
herds of  8ixt  had  seen  the  accident,  although, 
for  various  reasons,  they  imposed  on  each  other 
an  absolute  silence,  the  most  powerful  reason 
for  which  was  the  hope  to  discover  themselves 
the  precious  mine. 

It  was  therefore  only  by  uncertain  data  that 
the  son  of  Balmat  could  attempt  any  search ; 
consequently  it  was  fruitless. 

Nineteen  years  had  passed  away  without  any 
one  thinking  of  undertaking  further  search. 
The  frightful  description  that  had  been  given 
of  the  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  lay,  and 
the  great  danger  that  they  must  run,  caused  the 
bravest  to  shrink. 

However,  in  1853,  the  author  and  several 
experienced  guides  resolred,  with  the   help 


of  the  hunter,  to  make  another  attempt ;  but 
they  were  soon  assured  of  their  folly,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  success,  and  withdrew 
sorrowfully  from  the  fatal  place,  ooovioeed  that 
it  only  now  remained  to  his  friends  to  dedicate 
these  few  lines  to  his  memory.  H.  C. 

The  Treasurer  of  FrieDds'  Associatioa  for  the  Aid 
and  EevAtiOQ  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amoTints  eince  last  report : — 

From  City  Oontributiona $447.00 

"     S.,  Pairbury.  Illinois.... -...       10.0« 

Anne  Kirk,  Backiogbam,  Pa 5.00 

Elida  Johns,  Pleasant  Dale,  Pa 5.00 

A  Friend,  Camden,  Del 10.00 

"     Friends  of  Abington,  Pa 29,00 

<<     Priendfl  of  Hockessen,  Del 22.01 

<<     Friends  of  Birmingham,  Pa.,  addttional    120.00 

$64e.00 
Hbnrt  M.  Laiko,  Treamtrer^ 
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ITEMS. 

Thi  IiiDiAiiB.-^Tbat  the  Indians  are  greatljeicned 
asainst  as  well  as  sinning,  the  testimonj  of  Bishop 
Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  abuadantlj  proTes.  After 
nnrivrtlled  opportonities  for  obserration  among  the 
18,000  Indians  in  bis  diocess,  he  ascribes  their 
demoralisation  greatlj  to  their  contact  with  tbi 
whites,  and  particularly  to  the  gOYemmeot  agents. 
He  says  that  they  are  Tlcions  and  b&d  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  familiar  with  the  whites. 
Tbe  atrocities  practised  on  them  for  years  by  goTero- 
mr'Dt  agents  have  tended  to  exasperate  them,  sad 
haire  led  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Thongb 
these  Indian  agents  have  aaalary  of  but  fifteen  bna- 
dred  dollars  a  year,  the  Bishop  says  they  frequently 
retire  at  the  end  of  four  years,  having  amassed  a 
fortune  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. — Del,  Co,  SqfubUeam. 

SLAVtRT  MOT  YsT  DiAD. — Four  oegroes,  convict- 
ed of  larceny  and  ordered  to  be  sold  by  Judge  Mi* 
grnder,  at  Annapolis,  wera  sold  oo  the  22d  nit 
The  first  became  his  own  purchaser  for  $37. 

Another  man  brojight  $35,  and  two  girls  brought 
respectively  $22  and  $30  each. 

There  was  an  officer  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  pres- 
ent of  the  sale,  and  it  was  thought  the  bidding  would 
have  been  more  spirited  but  for  the  fact  that  an  im- 
pression seemed  to  prevail  that  the  officer  in  qaetlioa 
was  about  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  purch- 
asers, and  relieve  the  negroes  from  the  custody  of 
those  who  bought. 

A  FEMALE  of  «xperi«D08  detdraB  a  situation  in  a  poblie  ot 
family  ichool.    Can  gifn  good  rertrenoes.    Address 
inn22>  tf TaAOHsa,  N«w  Port,  Pelawiw. 

SPURQBON  ON   OBOnaB  VOX.— An  addroM  b*for«  Meni^ 
loititate,  in  London,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Price  tan  «e»li 
per  copy,  or  fS.OO  per  100.    Jnst  published  and  Ibr  Mle  by 
12in»tf HaintT  LOK0sn«WL 

^^  TOSXPH    FOULKX*S   PRUNDS*  ALMANACK*  fbr  1M7 

u  now  ready,  by  T.  Ellwood  Zbix,  Noe.  17  and  19  8. 6Qi  ftt 
Pbltada.  Sent  by  maU  A*ee— either  the  large  or  pocket  one— npoi 
reeeipt  of  10  cento.  li  16  It 

APPLE  PARSR8,  PKMnring  Ketttet,  BieaA  Sllcera,  CMhM 
8prinklen,(for  Ironlog,)  Patent  Flat-iron  Holders,  Knifc  sad 
Bcteaor  Sharpeners,  Bzpansion  BmoeBitto,  Clnteh  Bnuse<,(r6qviii 
neither  flttiog  <a  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  variety  «f 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  tale  by  Tsumak  *  Sbaw, 

999,  No.  88S  (  Bight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  b^lo  w  wlnlb. 

CHBSTBRPIBLD  BOARDINO  SCHOOL  FOK  BOTS,  sUaatsdcS 
tbe  CroMwicks  Road,  three  miles  flrom  Boidentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty-Third  seaslon  of  this  Institution  viH  comnwnesfli 
the  19th  of  11th  mo.,  L866,  and  contlane  twenty  weeks.  TtfaafBI. 
For  farther  partioulars  address  Hshbt  W.  Rimwat. 

4766  82ftt8307  pmnia  pa  i^.  GraavrUkt  PX)^  Bn(lii«toa  Co.,  V.  I 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  12,  1867. 


No.  45. 


SDITJED  AND  PUBLTSHED  BT  AN  ASSOCIATION 

OF   FRIENDS. 


GOM1CV1II0ATI0N8   MOST  Bl   ADDBB88BD   AND  PATX1BT8 

MADB   TO 
BHMtOR  COHLT,  AOBVT, 

At  PttblicBtion  Offlce,  Ho.  144  North  Soyantli  Streot, 

A  VCW  DOOU  BKLOW  BACX. 

Open  firom  8  A.M.  until  6  PJC. 

TERM8>-FATABLK   IN   ADVANCE. 

TIm  Pnper  is  Israed  ATery  8«T«ntb-da7,  at  TiKree  Doltan  per 
unum.    12.50  for  Clobii;  or,  fonr  copies  (br  $10. 

Afcvutii  f  >r  Clubii  wfll  b«  expeeted  to  pay  for  th«  entire  dub. 

Tb«  PoPtoga  on  ttaia  paper,  paid  in  arlvaoee  at  the  olBoa  where 
It  la  rfopWed,  In  any  part  of  the  United  States,  to  20  oenta  a  year. 

AeKNTS^nJoseph  S.  Cohn,  New  York. 

H«nry  Hay  dock,  Brttoklyn^  JV.  T, 
B^nJ.  Stratton.  Richmond,  htd. 
WnUam  H.  Charfhraan,  hidianapoUt,  Ind, 
James  Baynee,  JSattt'more,  Md, 


SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 
(Continued  from  page  691.) 


To 


Dear 


Zd  of  Second  Months  1819. 

-,  I  have  often  belieTed  that  tbe 
blessing  in  etore  for  those  who  hand  '<  the  eup 
of  cold  water/'  may  Dot  pass  from  thee  and 
thine,  as  thou  art  jet  concerned  to  struggle  on 
in  the  narrow  way.  I  desire  to  be  thy  oom- 
paoion  therein,  and  an  example  in  giving  np 
faithfully  to  all  that  is  set  before  me,  whether 
in  the  line  of  doing,  or  of  suffering;  who  am  often 
sensible  of  tomething  still  blotting  out  and 
wiping  away  many  a  spot  contracted  through 
^n  watchfulness.  There  is  a  very  precious 
feeling  that  seems  to  prevail  with,  me^^whilst 
saying  thus  much ;  and  I  may  add,  that  though 
nearly  day  by  day  bowed  down  and  broken, 
under  a  view  of  the  low  state  of  things  at  home 
(in  the  heart)  and  abroad,  and  of  many  sacri- 
fices and  services  for  the  cause  which  are  called 
for  at  my  hand ;  yet  I  may  acknowledae  the 
very  windows  of  heaven  have  been  opened,  and 
showers  of  refreshing  help  and  strength  have 
descended,  such  as  cannot  be  contained  or  ex- 
pressed :  so  that  the  encouragement  is  great  for 
me  and  thee  and  all,  yet  to  struggle  on ;  laying 
aside  that  which  hinders.     And  I  think  I  may 

safely  say  to  thee,  dear ,  there  has  already 

been  received  by  me  an  equiralent  to  the  bun* 
dredfold, — houBes^  brethren^  sisters  with  soffer- 
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ing ;  though  I  look  for  something  still  better  in 
the  end. 

From  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.B. 

To . 

1819,  Fifth  Month  4fA.— I  have  sometimes 
remembered  the  language  or  sentiment  of  a 
tried  servant,  who  by  being  resigned  to  the 
Divine  will  through  the  tribulations  that  were 
in  wisdoDfr  handed,  was  enabled  to  comfort  a 
brother  in  words  like  these  :«-*'  if  we  be  but 
clean  vessels,  no  matter  how  empty;"  and  I 
may  add,  **  no  matter  how  long  on  the  shelf," 
and  as  one  says,  like  '*  a  pitcher  placed  upside 
down,  on  its  mouth," — to  keep  tbe  dust  out. 
The  only  danger  I  have  found,  when  counted 
worthy,  or  clean  enough  to  be  set  in  this  trying 
position,  has  been  that  of  repining  at  the  dis- 
pensation allotted,  or  not  quietly  seeking  after 
aequieseence.  If  we  were  but  willing  to  abide 
the  operation  of  the  Almighty  hand,  which 
would  make  all  of  us  vessels  fit  for  a  place  in 
his  holy  temple,  and  a  service  in  the  Lord's 
house;  and  were  but  enough  sensible  of  the 
benefit  of  these  turnings  and  overtumings,  and 
of  the  Messing  that  they  are  to  those  that  are 
patient  enough  to  profit  by  them ; — surely  some 
of  us  that  are  now  ready  at  seasons  to  give  over 
struggling,  and  to  think  it  is  to  no  purpose  eu' 
deavoring  to  hold  out  in  faith  and  fiiith  fulness 
any  longer,  (presuming  the  Lord  hath  forgotten 
us,)  would  rejoice  that  we  are  counted  worthy 
to  drink  of  the  cop,  and  to  be  baptized  wiftk 
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the  baptism,  whf^b  alone  can  purify  and  prepare 
for  a  seat  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.     "  It  shall 
be  given  to  th«i|p  for  whom  it  is  prepared," — 
"I<70  to  prepart  a  place  for  you  ;"-»-and  did 
He  not  go  through  suffering ; — was  He  not  said 
to.be  made  perfeet  through  the  same;  and  shall 
we  find  a  safer  path  than  in  His  footsteps, ''  who 
endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame/' 
Some  of  us  in  this  day  of  great  profession  and 
performance  have  to  be  renewedly  baptized  into 
a  deep  sense  of  the  state  of  things,  both  without 
and  within ;  and  to  labour  earnestly  after  the 
pure  and  unshackled  arisings  of  the  seed, — 
which  is  often  very  low,  and  burdened  with 
much  that  seems  to  be  favorable,  but  yet  greatly 
oppresses.     I  desire  for  thee,  dear  J.,  that  thou 
may  St  not  be  witjiout  thy  full  appointed  share 
of-  such  conflict  of  spirit,  and  even  apparent 
desertion  of  heavenly  help  and  strength,  aa  is 
best  for  thee ;  and  that  thou  mayst  have  the 
grain  of  faith  renewed  day  by  day,  the  hidden 
manna,  the  eecret  sustenance   which  enables 
auietly  to  wait  and  patiently  to  hope,  even 
tiirough  all  things :  so  that  if  these  dispensa- 
tions should  be  in  judgment  or  in  mercy,  tbou 
mayst  be  favored  through  submission  to  rise 
above  all  that  has  stood  in  the  way,  steadily 
persevering  in  a  course  of  humble,  dependent, 
watchful,  innocent  conduct.      I   believe   that 
mariiage  is  often  tnado  a  means  of  farthering 
the   religious  growth,  and  strengthening   the 
mind  in  that  which  is  good,  as  we  look  to  the 
Lord  in  our  proceedings,  having  him  in  our  eye, 
above  and  before  all  idols.     But  few  measures 
taken  in  lifci  perhaps,  are  so  likely  to  entrap 
the  unwary, as  an  injudicious  engagement  there- 
in I  it  unsettles  and  anoentres  the  mind  from  the 
great  first  object,  if  much  care  be  not  ezeroised, 
and  diligent  watchfulness  maintained. 

To  E.  S. 

1819,  Seventh  Month  22c;.— The  examinap 
tion  of  religious  tracts  proposed  to  be  printed  is 
a  weighty  service.  If  it  were  only  to  judge  of 
words,  the  consistency  of  the  sense  and  meaning 
with  the  principles  which  we  profess,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  can  distinguish^  this  would  be 
easy,  and  oould  be  compassed  by  the  spirit  of  a 
man:  ''but  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  moHf 
but  the  Spirit  of  God ;"  so  that  man's  spirit  is 
unequal  to  it,  but  must  be  in  subjection,  with 
all  the  vain  reasonings  which  he  can  muster  up 
and  contrive  by  the  natural  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding, or  by  his  acquired  learning  and 
erudition;  and  he  must  wait  to  feel  that  raised 
up  in  him,  which  is  able  rightly  to  discern  and 
oomprehend  the  precious,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  vile.  I  believe  a  time  may  come, 
when  the  writings  of  many,  of  our  early  mem- 
bers, who  shone  bright  in  their  generat'on,  may 
again  rise  into  repute  among  us,  and  aUo  among 
othen;  notwithstanding  the  unfashionable  garb 


in  which  many  of  these  writin^rs  are  clothed, 
so  unsuitable  (apparently)  for  these  times.  So 
that  one  would  like  to  see  the  avenues  kept 
open,  and  the  channels  clear,  and  the  conduits 
clean ;  that  whatever  is  to  flaw  in  the  ordering 
of  best  Wisdom,  may  flow  freely,  As  to  what 
thou  sayest  of  the  fear  of  some,  about  the  style 
of  our  early  Friends'  writings,  I  think  this  fear 
is  a  weakness,  and  proceeds  from  a  sort  of 
doubting  in  the  mind  about  the  writings  them« 
selves,  and  not  merely  about  the  language.  I 
would  ask  these  fearful  ones,  whether  in  reading 
a  peculiarly  interesting  history,  or  travel,  the 
subject  of  it  does  not  carry  them  above  the 
style,  so  that  almost  any  style,  however  prosy 
and  dull,  is  overlooked ;  and  this  is  the  case 
tenfold  more  strongly  with  the  humble  aeeking 
soul  in  religious  matters,  by  whom  the  words 
are  overlooked  in  the  earnest  desires  after  the 
substance.  Those  who  are  admirers  of  words, 
whether  they  be  words  printed  or  words 
preached,  are  very  unlikely  to  be  benefited^ 
really  and  truly  by  either,  having  gone  from 
that  which  is  beyond  words,  and  which  alone 
can  make  words  effectual. 

1819,  S'xth  MoiUh  bth. — Great  hhve  been 
my  temptations:  yet  abundantly  manifest 
through  all,  have  been  the  out- stretchings  of 
the  ancient  and  eternal  arm  of  power:  so  that 
to  this  hour,  it  is  alone  through  the  Lord's 
eminent  mercy  and  long  suffering,  and  by  his 
preserving  strength  and  help  daily  extended 
I  toward  me,  that  I  am  yet  alive  in  Him,  and 
able  to  celebrate  his  name,  and  seek  his  face, 
and  wait  for  the  fresh  arisings  of  his  holy  hev 
venly  Virtue;  by  which  alone  I  can  do  any  thing 
acceptably  for  his  great  and  glorious  oaose  in 
the  earth,  or  be  his  dutiful  and  faithful  son  and 
servant. 

1819,  Date  uncertain. — O!  holy  blessed 
Father  I  thy  love  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  thy 
sweet  refreshing  influenoe,  can  make  up  for  all ; 
— thy  softening,  healing  balm  makes  ns  forget 
our  wounds  and  weeping.  O  I  bow  good  thou 
art  to  those  who  still  struggle  after  resignation 
and  sigh  after  submission  to  thy  holy  will! 
Though  they  may  fall  many  times,  yet  how  is  thy 
strength  manifested  for  their  recovery  and  relief, 
for  the  renovation  of  their  faith  and  oouiage ; 
so  that  all  their  transgressions  are  blotted  out, 
and  their  unfaithfulness  is  wiped  away.  This 
is  precious  indeed — to  feel  access  to  the  fountain 
set  open  for  sin  and  iniquity ;  and  thus  to  be 
brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  to 
feel  its  cleansing  virtue. 


I  ■■—  ■ 


The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with  honor 
in  the  world,  is  to  be  in  reality  what  we  would 
appear  to  be  \  and  if  we  observe,  we  shall  find 
that  all  humane  virtues  increase  and  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  praotioe  and  ezperieuce  of 
I  them. 
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*' GEORGE   FOX. 
BT  C.  H.  SPUBGEON. 
(Oootioued  tnm  page  604.) 

NotbiDg  becomes  George  Fox  more  in  his 
whole  cbaraoter  than  his  perfect  self-posesssion. 
Sometimes  it  was  outwardly  winter  with  George 
Fox,  and  sometimes  it  was  summer,  but  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him  inwardly.  I  cannot  detect 
bim  unbelievingly  depressed,  I  cannot  find  him 
unduly  exalted.  If  he  is  bound  in  prison  he 
does  not  despise  a  poor  girl  who  is  there  de- 
tained for  execution,  but  draws  up  a  petition  on 
ber  behalf,  that  her  life  may  be  spared,  and 
when  he  visits  Oliver  Cromwell — let  me  say  a 
right  royal  man,  a  true  king — he  is  not  at  all 
abashed  before  the  Protector,  but  speaks  to  bim 
just  as  plainly  as  he  speaks  to  the  poor  gir)  in 
the  jail  at  Derby ;  he  does  not  forget  the  little, 
or  fear  the  great.  When  he  writes  to  fiiend 
Charles  the  Second — who,  by  the  bye,  scarcely 
deserves  so  honorable  a  title — it  is  just  in  the 
selfsame  bold  but  courteous  style.  There  is  not 
a  grain  of  the  fear  of  man  about  him.  He  is 
humble  before  God,  but  there  is  no  affectation 
of  humility  in  the  presence  of  kings  or  princes. 
He  never  held  men's  persons  in  admiration  be- 
cause of  advantage,  but  spoke  to  men  as  his 
fellow  mortals,  and  as  God's  servant  he  was 
bold  to  tell  them  the  Lord's  mind  concerning 
them. 

The  death  of  our  friend  was  the  noblest 
thing  of  all.  Not  far  from  this  spot  he  finished 
his  course.  I  have  prayed  manj  times^-in  fact 
it  has  grown  to  be  almost  a  daily  prajer  with 
me—that  I  may  be  able  to  say  when  I  finish  my 
course  what  George  Fox  said,  **  I  am  clear,  I  am 
clear."  Oh  !  it  will  be  a  special  mercy  fur  you, 
my  brethren,  in  the  eldership  here,  you  who 
speak  in  God's  name,  if  you  shall  be  found 
clear  at  the  last.  Consider  what  God's  truth 
is,  and  how  we  ought  to  handle  it  as  God's 
truth,  not  as  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  or  to  be 
spoken  %ithout  prayerful  earnestness ;  and 
consider  b^irhose  power  we  profess  to  speak, 
namely,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Do 
we  always  speak  by  that  power?  Are  we  always 
conscious  that  we  are  true  to  the  motions  of  the 
Spirit  within,  and  that  we  deliver  ourselves  as 
dy  ing  men  to  dying  men  ?  Are  we  not 
occasionally  silent  when  we  ought  to  speak,  or 
do  we  not  speak  when  we  ought  to  be  silent  ? 
May  not  sins  of  cc^mission  and  sins  of  omission 
both  accuse  us  ?  Oh  I  if  we  can  say  that  we  are 
clear  we  are  happy  indeed  !  But  what  a  word 
— clear,  clear  of  our  children,  clear  of  our 
friends,  clear  of  our  npighbors  !  Oh  !  above  all, 
if  we  can  say  we  are  clear  of  the  blood  of  this 
great  city,  this  wonderful  mass  of  human  beings, 
placed  here  by  God's  providence  close  to  our 
hand  with  the  very  intention  that  we  should  do 
oar  best  to  win  them  from  destruetion.  If, 
looking  at  Londoi^;  we  coald  say,  <<  I  am  clear/' 


it  would  make  us,  throughout  eternity,  praise 
the  grace  of  God  which  has  enabled  us  to  be 
faithful.  I  do  not  think  that  George  Fox  spoke 
too  strongly  when  he  said,  '^  I  am  clear .^'  So 
far  as  he  knew  the  truth  I  cannot  see  that  he 
could  have  given  his  testimony  to  it  more 
boldly,  or  more  distinctly.  He  adopted  every 
mode  which  ingenuity  could  devise  to  arouse  a 
slumbering  nation,  and  better  still,  he  also 
followed  after  the  better  wisdom  which  comes 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  far  as  he*  knew  it 
I  believe  he  delivered  every  jot  of  God's  coun- 
sel, and  that  in  all  respects  he  was  faithful  to 
his  conscience,  so  that  he  could  say,  knowing 
that  God  was  hearing  him,  '^  I  am  clear." 

It  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to  close  thia 
mere  sketch  of  George  Fox's  life  without  saying 
that  I  do  not  think  that  his  career  is  at  present 
understood  by  the  outside  world.  Generally 
when  lecturing  upon  his  life  I  go  into  the 
details  because  they  are  not  known  by  the  out- 
side world,  and  t^e  man's  history  is  garbled.  I 
would  like  to  think  every  man  honest,  but  I 
really  cannot  think  that  Macaulay  was  honest 
in  what  he  wrote  as  he  did  about  George  Fox. 
I  fear  that  he  slandered  him.  I  am  afraid  he 
had  a  prejudice  against  Quakers  in  general,  and 
against  George  Fox  in  particular ;  like  Sydney 
Smith,  who  wanted  to  roast  just  one  Quaker, 
only  one,  juBt  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  thing. 
The  story  which  Macaulay  tells  of  Fox  giving 
as  an  authority  for  wearing  his  hat  the  fact  that 
the  three  holy  children  were  cast  into  the  fur- 
nace with  their  hats  on  is  not  according  to  the 
fact  of  the  case,  but  is  a  manifest  perversion  of 
the  true  story,  in  which  Fox,  in6tea4  of  being, 
ridiculous,  might  even  claim  to  be  eminently 
witty.  The  outside  world  supposes  thal^  George 
Fox  was  a  wild,  mad,  sonrrilous  fellow  in  a  suit 
of  leather,  who  went  about  making  disturbances 
in  churches  and  abusing  ministers^  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  ontside  wor)|l  cannot  make  out 
how  it  is  that  you  sober,  quiet  people  could 
have  sprung  from  him.  They  suppose  that 
you  are  descended  from  him  by  a  pedigree  of. 
contradiction.  They  cannot  understand  how 
he  who  **  turned  the  world  upside  down"  shouldt 
have  been  the  founder  of  such  a  serious,  order- 
ly, peaceful  body  of  people  as  you  are,  so  sober 
that  there  are  none  so  sober  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  if  they  wouM  really  read  the  man's 
life — ^and  you  mast  make  them  do  that,  for  it 
would  do  them  good — I  think  they  would  say, 
''  Well,  though  there  are  many  eccentrioitieS| 
yet  this  is  the  biography  of  a  great  man." 

Speaking  of  eccentricities,  the  worst  of  them 
are  easily  understood  when  you  know  your  man^ 
and  see  the  one  idea  which  burned  within  htm. 
Tttke  for  instance  his  walking  through  Lich- 
field crying,  '<  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Lich- 
field !"  Now  supposing  a  man  wants  to  pro- 
1  dace  a  certain  effect  upon  a  certain  city,  ix  he 
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•elects  the  surest  method  of  so  doing  is  he 
therefore  nowise  f  It  is  quite  certaio  that 
everybody  at  that  time  heard  of  what  Fox  had 
done,  bat  if  he  bad  merely  preached  a  sermon 
in  Lichfield  the  discourse  might  have  gone 
down  with  the  general  current  of  his  sermons, 
an  d  we  should  have  heard  no  more  about  it. 
His  walking  through  the  street  was  talked  of 
everywhere,  and  if  he  wished  it  should  be  he 
certainly  accomplished  what  he  desired.  If 
ministers  now- a- days  used  justifiable  means  of 
making  men  hear  their  testimony  they  might 
certainly  do  worse.  Propriety  is  sometimes  to 
be  disregarded  when  truth  is  to  be  manifested, 
and  it  is  even  better  to  break  through  rules  of 
decorum  than  to  leave  men  at  ease  in 
their  sins.  For  my  part,  though  I  do  not  in- 
tend walking  barefooted  either  through  Lich- 
field or  London,  if  I  felt  that  good  might  be 
done  thereby,  or  that  the  Lord  bade  mo  do  it, 
I  hope  I  should  have  grace  to  set  out  to-night 
upon  the  errand.  Everybody  would  laugh, 
but  what  would  it  matter  if  conscience  did  but 
approve  ?  Now  Fox's  conscience  did  approve  ; 
need  I  say  more  ?  It  was  an  age  in  which 
people  were  somewhat  fanatical  in  religion. 
Fox  was  very  much  more  sober  than  many  of 
the  religionists  of  the  period,  and  he  by  no 
means  endorsed  all  that  was  done  even  by  his 
own  professed  followers.  We  dare  not  lay  at 
the  door  of  our  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus,  all  the 
things  that  his  followers  may  happen  to  do,  and 
we  cannot,  therefore,  charge  to  George  Fox  all 
the  eccentricities  and  wildnesses  which  were  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  his  immediate  followers. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  he  was 
but  a  man^at  the  best  There  must  be  some 
flaw  somewhere  in  mortal  characters,  but  Fox 
came  very  much  nearer  to  perfection  than  the 
most  of  his  critics;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Fox 
knew  better  what  he  ought  to  do  than  we  who 
live  two  hundred  years  after  him. 

I  did  not  mean  ii&  have  said  so  much  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  now  I  beg  your 
attention  while  I  speak  upon  some  of  the  legacies 
which  Fox  lefk  to  succeeding  ages.  He  did 
not  leave  so  much  in  gold  and  silver  as  I  sup- 
pose most  of  my  brethren  around  me  are  likely 
to  leave  to  their  descendants.  I  should  suppose 
that  his  wealth  in  -this  world  was  exceedingly 
small.  When  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  asked  how 
much  plate  he  had,  be  answered  that  he  had 
one  silver  spoon  with  him  and  one  at  Bristol, 
and  that  was  all,  and  while  there  were  so  many 
poor  people  in  the  world  he  should  not  increase 
the  stock.  George  Fox,  I  should  think,  did 
not  even  come  up  to  that,  but  he  bequeathed  to 
U8  in  his  last  will  and  testament  more  than  as  if 
he  had  given  us  the  mines  of  Pern,  for  he  has 
left  to  the  Christian  church  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unmistakable  utterances  a  testimony  for 
the  9pirUuality  of  true  rtligitm.    It  is  wonder- 


ful how  full  the  testimony  is.     If  you  were  to 
read  through  the  lives  of  all  the  eminent  saint?, 
I   believe  you  would  come  to   the  ooncluaion 
that  of  all  others  George  Fox  is  the  moat  dis- 
tinct upon  the  one  point,  that  *'  God  is  a  Spirit, 
bud  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."     I  delight  to  hear  him 
talking  about  the    *<  steeple-houses."      Quite 
right,  George   Fox !     That  is  what  they  are, 
and  nothing  better  !     '^  A  chureh  T'  said  he  ; 
"did  Christ  shed  his  blood  for   the  steeple- 
house,  and  purchase  and  sanctify  the  steeple- 
house  with  his  blood  ?     And  seeing  the  church 
is  Christ's  bride  and  wife,  and  that  he  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  dost  thou  think  that  the 
steeple-house  is  Christ's  bride,  and  that  he  ia 
the  head  of  that  old   house  V*     Some  of  oar 
Dissenting  friends  are  coming  to  call  their  build- 
ings for  public  worship  '*  Churches/'  because 
a  church  meets  in  them.     Why  do  not  they  call 
them  '*  Suds,"  or  "  Moons,"  becau.«e  the  light 
shines  in  them  ?     The  title  would  be  quite  as 
appropriate.     I  fear  that  we  shall  go  back  to 
superstition  by  slow  degrees  through  the  mis- 
use   of  terms;    for   though  such  misuise  may 
appear  to  have  but  very  little  barm  in  it  atfirst, 
yet  there  very  soon  comes  to  be  mischief  in  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  as  wise  as  it  is  right  to  be 
cautious  from  the  very  first.     Buildings  used 
for  ecclesiastical  worif^hip  were  merely  building 
and  nothing  moi^  to  this  great  Elijah,     fle 
often  testified  that  the  so-called  churches  were 
not  one  whit  more  consecrated  than   the  moors 
and  commons,  and  were  more  like  Jeroboam's 
calves'  booses  than  the  true  temples  of  God 
which  are  the  bodies  of  his  own  people.     He 
believed  in  no  consecration  flowing  from  prel- 
ates' hands.     He  had  discovered  long  before  the 
hymn  was  written,  that 

"  Where'er  we  aeek  him  he  is  fonod. 
And  every  place  is  hallow'd  groaod." 

This  is  a  truth  which  the  church  needed  to  be 
taught  then,  and  which  the  church  needs  to  be 
taught  still.  ^ 

Fox  had  no  sort  of  respect  either  for  conse- 
crated persons.  Priests  bad  no  quarter  at  bis 
hands.  By  a  little  imagination  I  think  I  hear 
George  Fox  addressing  one  of  those  *'  green  and 
gilded"  gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  now-a-days  dress  themselves  up  to  such  a 
splendor  of  absurdity.  The  highly  decorated 
creature  would  win  small  favor  from  the  honest 
Friend ;  and  if  he  proceeded  to  perform  in  his 
masshouse,  George  would  be  as  plain  with  him 
as  Elijah  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  mock  him 
with  as  grim  a  scorn  as  did  the  prophet  when  he 
said,  **■  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  I"  It  would 
be  worth  any  price  to  hear  George  Fox  pour 
contempt  upon  the  rubbishing  paraphernalia  of 
the  modern  Popery  which  is  spreading  around 
ns.  He  had  a  very  copious  and  forcible  vocabn* 
lary  when  he  came  to  talk  of  priests,  and  little 
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cared  he  to  what  sect  they  belonged;  if  they 
set  up  for  priests  he  was  very  much  at  home  in 
pulling  them  down.  Fox  believed  that  any  man 
D^ho  preanhed  the  truth  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  God's  minister,  but  he  would 
not  have  it  that  a  man  was  a  minister  merely 
because  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge,  or  any  other  Universtty,  and  had  ob- 
tained tbe  family  living,  and  had  the  hands  of 
a  bishop  pat  upon  his  head.  Although. tbe  or- 
dained pretender  may  be  recognized  by  the 
State,  and  give  himself  all  the  airs  in  the  world, 
be  is  not  God*s  minister  for  all  that.  Fox 
believed  that  the  poorest  person  whom  G^d 
moved  to  speak  was  God's  voice  to  the  people, 
but  that  tbe  most  learned  and  the  best  educated 
man  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  new  birth,  and 
bad  never  received  the  incorruptible  seed  which 
liveth  and  abide th  for  ever,  was  a  mere  impos- 
tor when  he  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Fox  left  us  his  testimony  in  this 
matter  very  clearly  and  unmistakably.  Nay,  so 
Yaliant  is  his  testimony  for  spiritual  religion 
that  he  tramples  .the  outward  form  under  the 
feet  of  the  inward  life  in  matters  where  others 
have  not  been  clear ;  I  allude  to  the  use  of  ver- 
bal utterances  in  worship.  He  sat  still  for  two 
hours  while  the  people  were  expecting  to  hear 
him  preach,  and  he  did  not  give  them  a  word, 
because  he  would  banish  them  from  words,  and 
teach  them  to  worship  God  in  the  spirit.  Is  it 
Dot  the  fault  of  many  of  us  who  do  try  as  much 
as  possible  to. preserve  and  cultivate  the  sim- 
plicity of  worBliip,  that  we  are  so  everlastingly 
talking?  I  find  it  a  very  blessed  thing  at  the 
Tabernacle  to  say,  "  Now  let  us  sit  still  for  a 
few  minutes."  It  is  often  the  very  best  part 
of  the  meeting,  when  the  soul  can  masticate  and 
digest  the  truth  ;  and  if  this  were  done  oftener 
when  we  meet  together  for  worship,  if  more  fre- 
quently solemn  silence  were  proclaimed,  I 
believe  the  very  best  results  would  follow  from 
it.  It  is  as  much  formality  for  people  to  think 
that  they  cannot  worship  God  without  the  voice 
of  the  preacher  as  it  is  for  others  to  fancy  that 
they  cannot  worship  God  without  an  altar  and 
a  priest.  It  is  ceremonialism  to  imagine  that 
we  musi  sing,  or  pray  or  read  in  a  certain  or- 
der; or  must  sit  still  just  so  many  minutes; 
how  much  better,  while  all  things  are  done 
decently  and  in  order,  to  conduct  worship  as  the 
Divine  Spirit  may  direct!  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  free,  and  sometimes  the  best  worship  will  be 
with  words,  but  at  other  times  the  best  worship 
will  be  without  words.  Fox  tells  us  this  very 
unmistakably. 

Would  that  the  spirituality  of  worship  were 
known  throughout  England!  Would  that  it 
were  recognized  in  every  place  of  worship',  that 
we  must  worship  God  who  is  a  Spirft,  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  !  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  my 
brethren,  in  your  meetings;  for  it  is  to  be 


feared  that  even  your  peaceful  silenoe  may  be 
regarded  as  if  it  were  necessarily  worship, 
whereas  the  silence  of  your  meetings,  without 
the  Spirit,  is  no  better  than  silence  in  your 
beds,  nay,  it  is  no  better  than  talk  and  babble, 
unless  the  Sj>irit  of  God  hold  high  communion 
with  your  souls.  We  must  keep  this  in  mind 
constantly.  Preachers  cannot  preach  about  it 
too  often,  for  the  rising  race  need  to  be  lold  of 
it  incessantly.  You  who  become  members  of. 
Society  by  birthright  must  take  eepeoial  care 
lest  you  imagine  yourselves  to  be  members  of 
Christ's  church  because  you  happen  to  bo  mem- 
bers of  Society.  Do  not  conclude  that  you  are 
necessarily  children  of  God  because  you  wear 
the  garb  and  use  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  Society. 
Alas!  we  know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  talk 
about  spiritual  things,  but  quite  another  thing 
to  feel  them  ;  one  thing  to  make  a  profession  of 
them,  and  even  to  live  in  outward  correspond- 
ence with  that  profession  to  a  degree,^  but 
quite  another  thing  to  have  the  inward  and 
spiritual  giace.  The  world,  of  course,  turns 
away  with  a  sneer,  and  says,  *'  What  do  we  care 
for  this  spiritual  fanatacism  ?"  and  we  can  re* 
ply  to  the  world,  "  Thou  knowest  nothing  about 
it !  How  canst  thou  know  it,  for  it  is  spiritu- 
ally discerned."  Kut  yon  and  I  must  see  to  it 
that  every  act  of  worship  which  we  perform  is 
done  in  the  Spirit.  We  must  pray  in  the 
Spirit,  sinjs  in  the  Spirit,  and  preach  in  the 
Spirit.  When  I  have  sometimes  heard  the 
clerk  say,  '*  Let  ns  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,"  I  have  wondered  whether  it  was  not 
far  more  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  organ  or 
of  the  singing-pew ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
what  a  mockery  it  is !  Only  that  music  is  sweet 
in  God's  ear  which  comes  from  the  heart,  and 
only  that  praise  is  accepted  which  is  the  work 
of  his  Spirit  in  the  soul.  George  Fox,  dear 
friends,  has  bequeathed  these  principles  to  you. 
I  pray  you,  guard  them  with  your  liv^s,  and 
hand  them  down  with  nndimmed  lustre  to  your 
sons.  Let  nothing  beguile  you  from  your 
steadfastness  in  tbe  spirituality  of  your  wor- 
ship, and  press  it  upon  others  everywhere, 
wherever  you  have  opportunity,  that  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him  as  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

(Tto  be  eontinned.) 


-«ai 


"  He  that  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also 
sparingly ;  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully,  shall 
reap  also  bountifully," 

What  an  incentive  to  holy  living  and  in- 
creased spiritual  attainments  1 

My  soul,  wouldst  thou  be  a  star  shining  high 
and  bright  in  the  firmament  of  glory  ?-* wouldst 
tHou  receive  the  ten- talent  recompense  ?  Then 
be  not  weary.  Gird  on  thine  armor  for  fresh 
conquests.  He  gaining  daily  some  new  victory 
over  sin.    Deny  thyself.    Be  a  willing  croes- 
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bearer  for  thy  Lord's  sake.  Do  good  to  all 
men  as  thou  bast  opportanitj;  be  patient  under 
proYOcatioo,  slow  to  wrath,  resigned  in  trial. 
Let  the  world  take  knowledge  of  thee,  that 
"thou  art  wearing  Christ's  livery,  and  bearing 
Christ's  spirit,  and  sharing  Christ's  cross.  And 
when  the  reaping  time  comes.  He  who  has 
promised  that  the  cop  of  cold  water  shall  not 
go  unrecompensedj  will  not  suffer  thee  to  lose 
thy  reward. 

LETTER  FROM    LYDIA  P.   MOTT. 
No.  I  I. 

First-day  Evening, — Contrary  to  my  usual 
practice,  I  went  up  to  W.  Willet's  this  after- 
noon, 00  account  of  their  intending  to  set  off 
to-morrow,  and  while  there  thy.  parents  arrived, 
and  I  was  a  few  minutes  with  them,  which 
makes  it  late  to  commence  a  letter;  yet  I  am 
unwilling  thy  father  should  return  without  a 
line,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  thy  truly  ac- 
ceptable letter,  which  convinced  me  that  noth- 
ing existed  in  thy  bosom  but  love  and  good 
will,  not  only  towards  mo,  but  others.  May 
this  ever  be  the  temper  of  thy  mind,  and  it  as- 
suredly will  be  if  thou  continues  to  desire  a 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will ;  for,  under  the 
government  of  that,  no  evil  surmisings  can  be 
indulged.  ^'  For  what  agreement  hath  light 
with  darkness,  or  what  concord  is  there  between 
Christ  and  Belial."  O  my  dear  M.  A.,  it  is 
Bfy  heart's  desire  that  thou  mayst  live  so  near 
the  precious  principle  that  thou  may  be  pre- 
served from  joining  with  the  opinions  of  others 
any  further  than  there  is  a  secret  evidence  of 
their  rectitude  given  thee.  "Try  all  things, 
prove  all  things,  and  then  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good/'  though  all  men  should  revile.  It  is 
a'  blessed  thing  to  pass  through  evil  report,  if 
we  faint  not,  (and  the  everlasting  arm  is  near  to 
sustain,)  for  then  do  we  know  in  whom  our 
confidence  is.  And  though  sometimes  things 
may  be  misrepresented,  and  we  be  censured, 
yet  if  wi9  pursue  the  path  of  rectitude,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Oh,  the  blessed  defence  of  the 
truth.  What  said  the  great  master  of  those 
that  were  His,  ''  Nothing  shall  be  able  to  pluck 
them  out  of  my  Father's  hand,"  and  such  were 
to  be  as  little  children.  How  sweet  and  how 
safe  the  path ;  pursue  it  with  alacrity  of  heart, 
leave  every  thing  that  clogs  and  hinders,  shake 
off  every  obstruction,  that  so  thou  may  progress 
on  thy  heavenly  journey,  whither  I  am  com- 
forted in  believing  thou  hast  set  thy  face  in 
sincerity. 

I  do  not  mistake  thy  expressions,  or  think 
that  thou  wishes  me  to  esteem  thee  better  than 
thou  art ;  but  I  believe  the  hidden  exercise  of 
thy  soul  is  after  purity  and  acceptance  wiih 
thy  Master ;  and  in  this  I  desire  to  encourage 
thee.  Look  not  out  at  others;  be  no  one's 
copy.     Irregularity  has  often  been  the  means 


of  preservation.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  sin- 
gularity of  thy  own  creating.  I  mean  that 
kind  which  sometimes  is  the  effect  of  simple 
obedience  ;  for  it  is  no  matter  in  what  it  is 
when  once  we  choose  for  ourselves  in  opposition 
to  manifested  duty ;  we  then  say  in  reality, 
**  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us," 
and  are  in  imminent  danger  of  calling  darkness 
light,  and  of  becoming  bewildered,  not  know- 
ing the  right  hand  from  the  led. 

In  patience  possess  thy  soul,  and  the  nn- 
foldings  of  Divine  Wisdom  will  be  sure  as  fast 
as  thou  canst  bear.  Do  not  crave  too  mocb, 
and  then  the  little  that  is  given  thee  will  be 
sweet — at  times,  peaceful  poverty  of  spirit. 
What  a  consolation  will  attend  the  reading  of 
some  promise  in  the  Scriptures,  or  some  precept 
of  Christ's.  At  times  a  few  words  will  remain 
sealed  on  the  mind.  When  this  is  the  case, 
rest  upon  it,  feed  upon  it,  as  the  Israelites  did 
upon  the  manna;  gathering  more  would  be 
like  their  attempts  at  collecting  for  two  days  at 
once — it  was  unfit  for  nourishment.  So,  too, 
in  meeting ;  if  an  impression  is  made  on  th  j 
mind,  either  through  ministry  or  immediately, 
calmly  settle  thy  thoughts  without  reaching 
after  more,  and  its  sweetness  will  nourish  and 
strengthen  thy  faith.  A  word  or  two  in  this 
way  will  be  as  a  heavenly  manna,  indeed ;  and, 
my  dear  young  friend,  let  not  the  fear  of  being 
seen  affected  in  meetings  cause  thee  to  lose  the 
melting  tenderness  of  Divine  love.  Remem- 
ber that  solemn  injunction,  <<  He  that  is 
ashamed  of  me  before  men,"  &o.  Sometimes 
the  fear  of  being  discovered  tends  to  unsettle 
and  keep  the  mind  agitated,  when  it  would, 
otherwise,  be  filled  with  the  incomes  of  that 
which  is  the  diadem  of  our  solemn  assemblies; 
but  no  more.  I  desire,  under  the  feeling  which 
flows  towards  thee  as  I  write,  to  commend  thee 
wholly  to  that  inspeaking  word  of  Divine  grace, 
which  will  teach  thee  'all  things,  and  rest  thy 
affectionate  friend,  Ltdia  P.  Mott. 


IW 


For  Friends'  Intclllgeneer. 
THE  POETRT  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  time  after  time,  to  my 
regret,  that  *'  devotional  poetry  cannot  please" 
— that  no  one  who  confines  himself  to  this  kind 
of  writing  ever  soars  to  the  highest  realms  of 
poetry.  This  may  be  so  as  a  general  rule, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it;  but  surely  it 
must  be  received,  if  received  as  a  law  at  all, 
with  limitations  and  exceptions.  I  cannot  bat 
think,  that  they  who  lay  down  this  law,  critics 
though  they  be,  wise  and  learned,  have  either 
forgotten,  or  else  have  not  duly  appreciated  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible.  Compared  with  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
the  noblest  flights  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
beautiful  and  sublime  as  they  are,  sink  into  in- 
significance. 
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Read  the  Soog  of  Moses,  ere  he  bade  his 
last  sorrowful  adieu  to  his  people ;  observe  the 
earnestoess,  the  deep  feeling  with  which  he 
speaks,  '<  Give  ear,  0  ye  Heavens,  and  I  will 
apeak,  and  hear,  O  Earth,  the  words  of  my 
mouth.  My  doctrines  shall  drop  as  the  rain  ; 
my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass."  And  again :  "  For  the 
Lord's  portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot 
of  his  inheritance.  He  found  him  in  a  desert 
land  and  in  'the  waste  howling  wilderness ;  he 
led  him  about;  he  instructed  him ;  he  kept  him 
as  the  apple  of  bis  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth 
up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spread- 
eth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them  and  beareth 
them  upon  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him." 

Where  is  any  song  of  triumph  that  surpasses 
in  harmony  and  exultant  joy  the  song  of  the 
prophetess,  when  she  praised  the  Lord  for  the 
avenging  of  Israel,  for  the  discomfiture  of  the 
mighty  host  of  Canaanites  on  the  plain  of  Me- 
giddo,  when  thousands  were  slain  and  their  dead 
bodies  were  swept  away  by  that  **  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon." 

Can  any  elegy  compare  with  that  deeply 
touching  lament  of  David  over  his  beloved 
Jonathan — <<  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there 
be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain-  upon  you, 
.  Dor  fields  of  offering ;  for  there  the  shield  of 
the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away — the  shield  of 
Saul,  as  though  it  had  not  been  anointed  with 
oil..  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons 
of  war  perished."  Or,  his  heart-broken  moan 
over  the  erring,  but  beloved  Absalom — '*  Oh  ! 
my  son  Absalom  !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom, 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son !" 

Where  shall  we  find  a  more  fitting  illustra- 
tion of  the  sublime  than  in  the  inspired  words 
of  the  ''  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  especially  in 
his  description  of  the  Almighty,  <'  He  bowed 
the  Heavens  also  and  came  down,  and  darkness 
was  under  his  feet, — he  rode  upon  a  cherub 
and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fiy  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  ;  he  made  darkness  his  secret  place; 
his  pavilion  about  him  were  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  sky."  W^here  any  higher 
flight  of  real  poesy  than  is  found  in  the  104th 
Psalm,  beginning  with  a  description  of  the 
might  and  majesty  of  Him  *'  who  ooverest  him- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment,  who  stretchest 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain ;  who  rebnkest 
the  waters  and  they  flee."  He  proceeds  to  shuw 
forth  not  only  his  mighty  power,  but  also  his 
beneficence,  to  all  that  his  holy  hands  have  cre- 
ated, in  that  he  causeth  the  '*  grass  to  grow  for 
the  cattle,"  and  the  cedars  of  lofty  Lebanon, 
where  the  ''  birds  make  their  nests,"  the  high 
hills  which  are  a  "  refuge  for  wild  goats,  and 


the  rooks  for  the  oorries ;  he  appointeth  the 
moon  for  seasons,  and  the  sun  knoweth  his 
going  down."  All  these,  together  with  man 
and  the  dwellers  in  the  great  deep — "  all  these 
wait  upon  Thee  ;  thou  openest  thy  hand,  they 
are  filled  with  good ;  thou  hidest  thy  face,  they 
are'  troubled;  thou  takest  away  their  health, 
they  die  and  return  to  the  dust ;  thou  eendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created," — gracious 
words  which  can  never  grow  old,  words  which 
have  issued  from  many  a  lip  as  a  song  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  his  mercy  and 
goodness — words  which  many  a  tried  and  way- 
worn pilgrim  has  repeated,  finding  them  a  pow- 
erful cordial  to  sustain  and  strengthen,  a  balm 
to  heal  the  heart's  bleeding  wounds. 

Time  and  space  will  notsuflioe  even  to  glanee 
at  the  high  finish,  the  beauty  of  the  metaphors 
that  pervade  almost  every  line  of  the  prophe- 
cies  of  Isaiah,  or  to  delineate  the  pathos,  the 
tender  melancholy,  that  flows  through  the  sor- 
rowful lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  who,  bowed 
down  with  sorrow,  wept  ^*  day  and  night  for  the 
slain  of  the  daughters  of  his  people." 

Who  that  delights  in  the  wonderful,  can 
forget  the  visions  that  Ezekiel  saw,  when  he 
sat  among  the  captives  by  the  river  of  Chebar, 
or  those  of  Daniel,  the  <'  man  greatly  beloved/' 
who  in  the  visions  of  the  night  caught  glimpses 
of  the  eternal  world — things  not  lawful  for  him 
to  reveal.  If  history  rather  than  merely  sacred 
song,  the  highest  flights  of  poesy,  pleases, 
where  can  we  find  an  epic  poem  more  fraught 
with  instruction,  more  full  of  deep,  unwearying 
interest,  than  the  brief  narratives  of  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs — their  errors  and  their  chastise- 
ments, their  triumphs  and  their  sorrows.  Fol- 
low the  wanderings  of  the  chosen  people  of  old, 
as  they  journey  from  the  land  of  bondage, 
through  the  way  of  the  Wilderness  by  the  Red 
Sea,  till  their  final  establishment  in  the  Land 
of  Canaan;  observe  them  under  their  judges 
and  kings ;  go  with  them  when,  carried  away 
captive,  they  sit  weeping  under  the  shadow  of 
the  willows,  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  learn 
from  their  misfortunes  that  righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  but  iniquity  is  surely  punished. 

Would  we  receive  instruction  disguised  under 
the  veil  of  fancy  ?  Read  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  who  took  from  his  poor  neighbor  his  '*  one 
ewe  lamb;"  or  .the  inimitable  one  of  the  man 
who,  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell 
among  thieves.  Could  whole  pages  of  forcible 
reasoning  and  learned  observations  show  us  so 
conclusively  where  we  shall  find  our  neighbor, 
and  how  we  shall  act  towards  him,  as  is  here 
set  f<)rth  80  oonvineingly  in  a  few  simple  words. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  wise  and 
learned,  that  he  who  would  acquire  an  excel- 
lent style  of  writing  should  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  Addison — that  he  should  make  him- 
self familiar  not  only  with  oar  £ngUeh  olassios, 
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bat  also  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of 
.antiquity.  I  would  not  undervalue  these  in  the 
leant,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  beauties  and  ezoellencies  of 
these  old  writers  is  necessary,  if  we  would  have 
the  store- house  of  the  mind  thoroughly  filled 
with  rich  treasures,  so  thst  we  may  bring  forth 
therefrom  *'  things  both  new  and  old  ;"  bat  I 
would  say,  give  a  portion  of  your  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  they  contain 
cot  only  the  words  of  eternal  life,  bnt  they 
stand,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  eminent  ex- 
amples to  be  found  of  the  truly  sublime  and 
beautiful.  Assuredly  the  most  highly  gifted 
sons  of  song — the  bards  who  have  most  influ- 
enced  for  good  their  fellows— whose  words  have 
seemed  full  of  prophetic  inspiration,  have 
lighted  their  lamps  at  the  holy  fires  kindled  so 
long  ago  on  the  altars  of  the  prophets ;  have 
drank  from  the  same  fountain  as  they. 
I2th  mo.y  1866.  A.  R.  P. 
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The  Industrious  Poor. — In  view  of  the 
many  benevolent  efforts  to  relieve  suffering,  it 
may  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  make  an  appeal 
for  those  upon  whom  the  cold  hand  of  penury 
is  laid.  But  there  is  one  elass  to  which  we 
would  particularly  cite  attention.  It  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  find  it  difficnlt  to 
obtain  work.  Some  of  these  are  unwilling 
to  be  numbered  with  the  habitual  beggars 
who  are  found  daily  asking  alms  from  door  to 
door,  and  yet  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  fuel,  food, 
and  clothing,  the  little  they  earn  is  insufficient 
to  save  them  from  actual  want.  This  call  may 
seem  more  particularly  to  spply  to  cities  than 
to  country  neighborhoods;  but  even  in  the  lat- 
ter, we  have  known  instances  where  it  would  be 
equally  appropriate.  Wherever  there  is  any 
considerable  population,  there  is  to  be  found 
the  comfortable  mansion  and  the  squalid  hut, 
each  containing  its  portion  of  joy  and  sorrow^ 
of  happiness  or  misery.  The  affluent  who  are 
known  by  their  generosity,  no  doubt,  are  im- 
portuned on  every  hand.  May  these  not 
"  grow  weary  of  well-doing."-  If  their  alms  be 
given  in  the  spirit  which  would  fain  conceal 
from  the  left  hand  what  the  right  doeth,  the 
blessing  of  the  poor  will  not  only  rest  upon 
them,  but  shall  not  theirs  b«  the  sentence — *'  In- 


asmuch as  you  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 

these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

■  — »  ■ 
tfAaaiBD,  on  the  13lh  of  Bleventli  moutb,  1866, 
with  the  approbation  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting, 
Dr.  GBoaos  F.  Coasi  to  Sasah,  daughter  of  James 
L.  Sutton,  all  of  Baltimore  Oountj. 

DiKD,  In  Fairfax  Qo.,  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of 
Twelfth  month,  1866,  aged  29  years,  Maria  L,,  wife 
of  Charles  Bnllioger;  a  member  of  Alexandria 
Monthly  and  Wood  lawn  Parti  cuUr  Meetings. 

,  on  Second-day,  Slst  of  Tweiah  month,  1866, 

Rbbbcca  Justice,  widow  of  Dr.  Qove  Mitchell,  of 
Hatborongh,  Ph.,  in  her  85tb  year. 

— -,  on  the  2d  of  Firat  month,  186T,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Alam  Wood,  ton  of  John  H.  and  Elisabeth  Y. 
Cooper,  aged  2  years,  1  month  and  10  days. 

,  on  the  2d  of  First  month,  1867,  at  the  reai- 

dence  of  her  son-in-law,  Oliver  Wilson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, ABBit  Gardinbr,  aged  61  years. 

,  on  Sixth  day,  4th  of  First  month,  at  Berk- 

W,  N,  J.,  LiTTioi,  relict  of  Jedediah  Allen,  in  her 
86th  year ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

The  AMOciation  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  Slevm- 
tion  of  the  Fr€>edmen  meets  at  Green  Street  Meeting 
Honse,  on  Fourth -day  evening,  First  month  I6th, 
at  7}  o'clock.    Friends  interested  are  invited. 

Jacob  M.Etua,1(jj^^ 

AlIMB   COOPBB,       / 
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WANTED, 

By  the  Association  of  Friends  of  New  Tork  for  Re- 
lief of  Freed  men,  a  teacher  for  a  school  in  Maryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Caprox, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
Istmo.  12,  1867— tf. 


mm    I 


The  following  response  to  a  box  sent  bj  two 
little  children  of  this  city,  aged  respeotivelj  fife 
and  seven,  to  the  children  of  the  freed  people  at 
St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C,  will,  we  think,  interest 

onr  young  readers. 

St.  Hblbva  I2th  month  24,  1866. 
3fy  dear  young  Friends^ — A  happy  Christmas 
for  ^ou  all,  and  blessings  on  you  for  the  kind, 
bencTolent  feeling  that  put  it  into  your  hearts 
to  send  greeting  to  our  flock  of  sable  ones  here 
at  St.  Helena,  and  to  gladden  the  spirits  of 
these  by  your  very  pretty  and  useful  gifts. 
Would  that  you  could  have  seen  the  bright 
faces  of  our  band  of  pupils  to  day,  as  we  gave 
them  your  Christmas  presents;  their  eyes 
sparkled  and  their  little  hearts  beat  quick  with 
a  Aew  joy.  Ah;  there  are  indeed  true  emotions 
underneath  the  dark  skin ;  there  is  a  world  of 
real  feeling  within  these  shattered  caskets, 
many  of  them  all  scarred  and  seared,  And 
▼ariously  disfigured;  and  deep  down  in  their 
souls  there  is  an  innate  love  for  truth  and 
right,  for  beauty  and  harmony,  and  an  ever- 
controlling  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus,  even 
though  their  young  lives  were  blighted  under 
the  cruel  and  unhallowed  dispensation  of 
slavery ;  yet,  up  through  all  the  darkness  and 
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mists,  the  iohumanitj  and  degradation,  spring 
the  flowers  of  sympathy  and  love  and  tender- 
iie0B,  of  justice  and  mercy.     Their  hearts  are 
easily  touched ;  soon  the  dew  of  feeling  ibay  be 
discovered  in  the  eye,  and  the  lip  be  seen  to 
qaiver,  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  their  higher 
natures,  showing  that  they  are  not  void  of  con- 
Fcienoe,  or  lacking  in  the  elements  that  combine 
to  make  true  men  and  women — as  their  enemies 
would  fain  have  us  believe.     Please  accept  their 
hearty  thanks  for  your  contribution.     They  are 
each  and  all  most  acceptable,  and  we  want  each 
one  who  added  to  the  store,  however  small  the 
l^ift,  to  feel  in  hi^  or  her  heart  that  these  little 
ones,  who  have  so  long  been  sufferers,  send  you 
their  warm  and  earnest  thanks,  and  with  them 
a    ••  God   bless  you,"   for  each   one  of    you. 
May  He  keep  yon  ever  near  Him,  and  always 
incline  your  hearts,  as  now,  to  remember  the 
poor  and  the  friendless.     Oh,  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  an  old  woman,  (Aunt  Charlotte,)  one 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  receive  one  of  the 
nice  warm  drepses  that  came  in  that  noble  box 
to  us  from  Philadelphia,  packed  aad  forwarded 
by  a  good,  kind  friend  to  the  destitute,  whose 
same   may   be   fii miliar   to  you ;   she  was  too 
happy  to  tell  half  her  joy.     **  Oh  V  she  said, 
**  May  the  good  Jesus  bress  you ;  hopes  be  may 
allut  be  good  to  you,  and  never  forget  you ;  me 
can't  tell  how  tankful  I  is  for  dis."     Her  face 
told  the  story  better  than    her   lips  possibly 
oould.     You  cannot  begin  to  know  what  a  treat 
your  nice  candy  was  to  them ;  some  of  them 
most  likely  had  never  known  the  taste  before. 
Indeed  all  you  sent  was  a  rich  offering  to  them. 
We  know  you  have  had  peaceful  slumbers  and 
happy  hearts,  as  rewards  for  the  good  deed, 
and  our  heavenly. Father  will  bless  you.     Fare- 
well.    Lovingly,  your  friend,  P.  H. 


I  ■■>  I 


?br  VriendaP  loteUlgenotr. 
THE  POET    AND   HIS    HO  MS. 

Most  persons  feel  an  interest  in  viewing 
the  residences  of  those  they  esteem,  and  are  in- 
terested in  a  sketch  of  the  home  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings of  those  the  world  calls  great.  Im- 
agination generally  pictures  that  something  of 
their  character  and  leading  traits  are  delineated 
in  the  house  with  its  furniture,  tbe  grounds, 
the  arrangement  of  trees  and  flowers,  buildings 
and  scenery. 

William  C.  Bryant  must  always  be  esteemed 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  his  faithful  advo- 
cacy of  universal  freedom  and  his  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  man.  We  know  that  through 
moet  of  his  life  he  has  been  honorably  con- 
nected with  the  literature  and  politics  of  our 
coQQtry,  and  tbe  grace  and  beauty  of  his  poetry, 
80  full  of  the  sweet  and  living  influences  of 
nature  and  truth,  will  always  be  admired.  But 
ths  poet  of  nature  shines  out  with  as  much 
kfitre  in  the  duties  of  private  life^  and  amid 


the  scenes  of  his  country  home  which  his  hands 
and  taste  have  created. 

The  residence  of  Bryant  is  located  on  a 
handsome  rising  ground  od  the  eastern  shore 
of  Hempstead  Harbor,  L.  I.  It  enjoys  a  fine 
prospect  of  this  romantic  and  picturesque  bay, 
with  Long  Island  Sound  and  parts  of  West- 
chester County  and  Connecticut  in  the  distance. 
Vessels  of  all  descriptions,  either  in  the  harbor 
or  the  sound,  the  great  commercial  thorough- 
fare with  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  are 
nearly  always  in  sight.  The  garden^  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  forms  the  western 
view ;  jand  the  lawn  on  the  southern  front  des- 
cends to  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  to  which 
Bryant  has  given  the  fanciful  and  tasteful 
name  of  Lake  Cedarmere,  and  the  village  of 
Koslyn,  about  one  mile  distant,  affords  a  series 
of  landscapes  which  every  person  of  taste  will 
enjoy.  This  lake  is  quite  an  important  feature 
of  the  place,  not  only  as  a  highly  ornamental 
portion  of  the  grounds,  but  as  a  most  useful 
appendage  to  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the 
household.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  an  un- 
sophisticated mill-pond,  devoid  of  beauty,  with 
a  small  dilapidated  factory  on  its  dam.  Around 
its  shores  were  a  few  straggling  cedar  trees  and 
a  few  common-looking  chestnuts.  A  large 
low  white  oak,  with  its  brawny  arms  stretched 
out  but  a  few  feet  from  its  roots,  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  pond.  It  was  so  unsightly  that  we 
ezpejDted  the  first  thing  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment would  be  to  cut  it  down.  But  Bryant 
knew  better.  The  old  mill  is  gone,  and  in  its 
place  a  structure  of  artistic  design  has  been 
built  for  another  purpose.  In  it  a  powerful 
pump  forces  the  water  of  tbe  lake  to  a  reservoir 
high  up  on  a  hill  above  the  building)),  and,  oon« 
veyed  by  pipes  and  hydrants,  can  be  used  in 
case  of  fire,  furnishing  water  to  the  stock,  irri- 
gating the  garden,  and  can  even  furnish  an  im- 
promptu shower  on  the  lawn,  in  a^ry  spell.  The 
old  fences  that  surrounded  it  and  tbe  old  road 
have  been  removed,  and  the  rough  places  made 
smooth ;  but  the  crooked  paths  have  not  been 
made  straight;  that  would  spoil  their  beauty, 
for  in  Flora's  kingdom  straight  lines  and  geo- 
metric forms  are  ignored.  Flowering  bushes 
have  been  planted  along  the  path  by  the  dam, 
which  is  a  favorite  walk  to  a  house  recently 
built  at  the  south  end  as  a  quiet  summer  home 
for  some  of  his  city  friends.  But  pretty  as  Ifl 
the  lake,  with  its  accompaniments  of  rustio 
bridge,  trees  and  flowers,  the  picture  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  objects  of  animated 
nature.  These  are  found  in  a  flock  of  gentle, 
musk  ducks  that  make  it  their  home.  They 
are  family  pets,  and  the  poet  loves  to  feed  and 
caress  them, — they  are  so  innocent  and  docile 
when  young.  But  ducks,  though  ever  so  gen- 
tle, will  get  into  mischief,  and  they  take  an  oo- 
oasional  stroll  into  his  garden  when  strawberries 
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are  ripe.  But  Bryant  could  not  spare  his  ber- 
ries, 80  be  feuced  tbem  around  with  a  wire 
fence,  and  the  dncks  bad  to  be  content  with  the 
Bight  only.  Speaking  of  pets,  we  may  mention 
that  be  has  other  pets  than  ducks.  Near  by  is  a 
small  but  fine  piece  of  woods,  and  here,  protected 
by  Bryant's  care,  a  respectable  family  of  squirrels 
live  and  frisk  about.  He  frequently  walks  in 
this  wood  to  observe  his  friends  the  squirrels, 
and  in  the  fall  procures  for  them  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nuts,  watching  their  gambols  for  hours 
as  they  come  to  his  heap  and  carry  the  nuts  to 
their  storehouses. 

The  taste  of  the  proprietor  is  to  have  but  few 
specimens  of  each  tree,  flower  and  shriH),  and 
thej  of  the  finest  form  and  growth.  Two  or 
three  fine  large  rhododendrons,  a  large  flowering 
evergreen  thorn,  a  Judas  tree,  yellow  wood, 
double  crimson  hawthorn,  and  most  of  the 
bardy  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers  that  are  desira- 
ble, are  planted  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden. 
In  the  garden  we  may  see  a  plot  of  the  finest 
tea,  Bourbon  and  China  roses ;  another  of  Salvia 
splendens,  which,  blooming  through  the  season, 
makes  the  most  brilliant  display  of  all  his  flowers. 

Bryant  loves  not  box-edgings  for  his  grounds, 
as  the  odor  arising  from  the  flowers  is  too  agree- 
able to  be  polluted  with  the  strong  unpleasant 
smell  of  the  box.  The  small  iris,  candy  tuft, 
pinks  and  many  other  flowering  perennials  of 
low  growth,  make  a  much  prettier  border  than 
the  stifle,  formal  rows  of  box.  A  very  fine 
azure- flowered  clematis  runs  over  a  trellis  wliicb 
is  covered  in  early  summer  with  hundreds  of 
flowers  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Here  is  a  bed  of  the  dodeoatheon,  or  American 
cowslip,  with  its  reversed  petals,  and  also  a  pul- 
monaria  or  lungwort,  which  some  of  his  friends 
have  sent  him  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois, 
where  they  grow  wild.  There  is  a  freemasonry 
about  the  cultivators  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
an  interchange  of  experience  and  of  new  and 
choice  specimens  with  each  other,  which  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  things  connected  with  their 
pursuit.  Bryant  is  no  exception ;  and  while 
pointing  to  such  a  plant,  or  flowering  bush,  or 
fruit,  received  from  some  of  his  numerous 
friends,  his  spare  specimens  are  bestowed  freely 
upon  those  who  wish  them.  A  row  of  Corne- 
lian cherry  trees  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  ter- 
race, and  a  Downing  mulberry,  Chinese  yam,  fil- 
bert, pecan^  and  many  other  rare  trees  and  plants, 
will  be  noticed  there.  A  plain,  cold  grapery 
affords  a  good  supply  of  black  Hamburg,  Chas- 
solas  and  other  varieties  of  grapes  i  but  from 
his  fondness  for  treating  his  friends,  he  must 
often  have  much  the  smallest  share  himself. 
We  notice  some  very  fioe  pear  and  plum  trees 
by  the  garden  walks,  and  they  succeed  very  well 
under  such  good  treatment.  So  much  of  Bry- 
ant's time  has  been  employed  in  his  busineas  avo 
cations  as  editor,  and  in  literary  pursuits,  that 


all  this  beauty  is  not  his  own  work.  He  has 
been  fortunate  in  enjoying  the  assistanee  of  a 
person  of  taate  and  culture,  who  oin  appreoiate 
his  views,  and  stands  more  in  the  relaUon  of 
a  companion  and  friend  than  a  gardener. 

The  mansion  house  was  built  about  one  buo- 
dred  years  ago  by  Richard  Kirk.  It  is  a  two-storj 
double  house,  with  a  wing  for  the  kitchen,  &c.y 
and  was  considered  at  that  time  to  be  quite  hand- 
some and  fashionable.  The  roof  projected  over 
the  sides  eight  or  ten  feet,  like  the  brim  of  a 
hat ;  and,  by  placing  a  row  of  pillars  under  the 
roof,  a  fine  piazza  is  made,  which  being  oo?ered 
with  trailing  vines  and  creepers  that  hang  io 
festoons  from  the  pillars  and  roof,  a  delightful 
promenade  and  resting  place  is  afforded  to  the 
inmates.  Although  the  owner  has  beautified 
and  improved  nearly  every  portion  of  his  prem- 
ises, it  is  his  pleasure  to  have  the  interior  of 
his  domicile  retain  its  primitive  appearaoee. 
The  old-fashioned  staircase  in  the  hall,  with 
its  heavy  rail  and  antique  balustrades,  the  great 
panels  over  the  mantles  and  around  the  room, 
which  our  fof  efathers  thought  a  necessary  deco- 
ration, remain  the  same.  The  Dutch  tilea,  of 
which  the  present  generation  are  mostly  igno- 
rant, imported  from  Holland  for  the  purpose, 
adorn  the  jambs  of  the  fire  place,  and  the  Frank- 
lin stove  throws  out  the  cheerful  blase  in  the 
library  as  in  days  of  yore.  Those  capacious 
chimney-closets,  with  folding  doors,  display  oa 
their  shelves  the  mementos  of  his  travels  in 
foreign  lands  and  souvenirs  from  his  friends, 
while  the  paintings  and  engravings  look  as  fresh 
and  interesting,  hanging  in  the  plain  old  roomS| 
as  if  placed  in  marble  hall  on  frescoed  walls. 

There  is  an  air  of  utility,  mingled  with  forms 
of  beauty,  in  the  poet's  home.  Simple  in  his 
habits  and  unassuming,  he  never  seeks  for  dis- 
play. He  enjoys  excellent  health,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  his  industrious  and  temperate 
life.  He  rises  early,  and,  after  taking  his  usual 
exercise  ic  the  gymnasium,  is  prepared  to  sally 
forth,  with  basket  on  arm,  to  cull  his  fruits  or 
flowers.  Often  he  may  be  seen  early  in  the 
day  with  knife  or  saw,  attentively  scanning  the 
proportions  of  a  tree,  and  soon,  with  an  agility 
few  of  our  young  men  could  equal,  climbs  it, 
and  removes  the  unnecessary  branch,  or  thins 
the  over-abundant  fruit.  Bryant  cultivates  a 
large  number  of  the  new  and  choice  varieties 
o.f  fruits,  and  enjoys,  with  the  zest  of  an  old 
poinologist,  the  tasting  of  their  qualities  and 
their  proper  treatment. 

A  public  road  passes  near  the  eastern  side-of 
the  house,  thus  separating  it  from  the  farm  and 
farm  buildings.  To  most  persons  this  would 
be  a  great  inconvenience;  but  the  public  enjoy 
it«— it  brings  them  nearer  to  him  ;  and  the 
beauties  of  his  flowers,  his  inviting  lawu,  and 
pretty  trees,  shrubs  and  lake  are  theirs  to  enjoy 
also. 
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Dlllike  the  couDtry  homes  of  many  citizens,  \ 
BiddcD  in  aristocratic  seclasion  far  from  pablio 
Tiew,  and  surrouoded  by  a  thicket  of  trees  and 
ledges,  the  improvements  he  has  made,  and 
the  attractions  of  his  well-kept  grounds,  must 
give  the  passer-by  a  newer  impalse  to  go  and 
make  his  home  more  comfortable  and  attractive. 
Although  William  C.  Bryant  has  so  long  been 
an  actor  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  has  been 
often  brought  prominently  before  the  public  as 
poet  and  orator,  yet  he  loves  not  notoriety. 
His  ambition  is  not  in  the  reception  of  public 
honors,  neither  does  he  enjoy  public  ibanifes- 
tations  of  applause.  A  few  years  since,  trav- 
elling on  some  railroad  of  Western  New  York, 
be  intended  to  stop  at  a  certain  town,  and  stay 
until  the  next  day.  A  noted  inhabitant  of  the 
place,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  resolved  to  give 
so  distinguished  a  person  a  public  reception. 
He  made  the  usual  preparation  of  an  escort,  a 
large  meeting,  speech-making,  &c.  On  Bryant 
finding  what  was  contemplated,  he  immediately 
returned  to  the  cars,  and  continued  bis  journey, 
remarking,  ''They  wanted  to  make  a  monkey 
sbow  of  me.''  His  attachment  to  his  domestic 
circle  is  strong,  and  well  it  might  be,  blessed 
as  he  has  been  with  a  congenial  companion 
through  most  of  his  life.  Bryant  has  been 
blessed  with  a  quiet,  happy  home,  but  she,  the 
sharer  of  his  joys  and  his  trials,  is  no  longer 
there  to  enjoy  life  with  him.  Last  summer 
the  unassuming,  humane  and  universally  be- 
loved Frances  Bryant  was  laid  in  Roslyn  ceme- 
tery. The  funeral  was  oharaot^rintic  of  her 
husband.  He  felt  that  a  quiet,  unceremonious 
way  of  returning  the  mortal  part  to  the  earth 
best  accorded  with  his  feelings.  Only  a  few 
near  relatives  and  neighbors  were  requested  to 
attend.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  would 
have  been  glad  to  testify  tbeir  friendship  for 
him,  and  many,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  would 
have  been  attracted  by  the  notoriety  of  the 
person  ;  but  he  knew  that  no  swelling  throng  or 
array  of  funeral  pomp  and  parade  could  assuage 
the  parting  grief,  or  stay  the  flowiog  tear. 
Since  her  decease,  he  has  spent  most  of  the 
time  at  the  old  homestead  in  Massachusetts. 
He  had  recently  purchased  it,  so  that  it  might 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  repairing  and  improving  it. 
We  can  imagine  how  pleasant  it  must  be  now, 
in  his  loneliness,  to  retire  from  busy  life  and 
wander  among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  to 
visit  the  spots  sacred  to  him  from  many  pleasant 
memories.  There,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  scenes 
of  his  early  poems  were  laid ;  but  Roslyn  must 
have  been  the  place  where  the  "  apple  tree"  was 
planted,  and  the  woods  and  lake  there  are  woven 
into  many  a  stanza.  A  few  we6ks  ago  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  in  cooopany  with  his  daughter,  in- 
tending to  join  his  family  and  a  daughter  there. 

Weatbur^,  L,  /,  I2th  mo,,  1866.         I.  H. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

**  Wby  Btandest  Tboaa&roli;  0  Lord?  Why  hideat  Thou  Thjaelf 
In  tlma  of  tmable  f-^PsALM  x.  1; 

Lord,  we  know  that  Tboa  art  near  ns, 
Though  Tboa  seem'st  to  hide  Thy  face. 

And  are  sare  that  Thou  dost  hear  us, 
Though  no  answer  we  embrace. 

Not  one  promise  shall  miscarry. 

Not  one  blessing  come  too  late, 
Though  the  vision  long  may  tarry, 

Give  us  patience,  Lord,  to  wait.  ; 

While  withholding,  Tboa  art  giving 

In  Thine  own  appointed  way, 
And  while  waiting  we*ro  receiving 

Blessings  suited  to  our  day. 

Oh  !  the  wondroas  loving  kindness  t 

Planning  working  out  of  sight! 
Bearing  with  us  in  our  blininf>ss  ! 

Out  of  darkness  bringing  light. 

Weaving  blessings  oat  of  trials ; 

Oat  of  grief  evolving  bliss; 
Answer! ntr  prayer  by  wise  denials. 

When  Thy  children  ask  amiss. 

And  when  faith  Bh^ll  end  in  yision. 
And  when  prayer  is  lost  in  praise. 

Then  shall  lore  in  full  fruition 
Jnstify  Thy  secret  ways. 

OaawDSov. 

WHAT  I   SAW   IN   THE   WINDOW  PANES.. 

Mountains,  hills,  and  little  vales, 
Little  ships  with  snow-white  sails. 

Pearly  birds  with  wide-spread  wings, 
Pretty,  airy,  fairy  thiaga  ; 

Queer  landscape,  curious  sky, 
High  as  the  window  was  high. 

Palaces  that  nothing  cost, 
Baiided  by  tha  kiag,  Jack  Frost. 


Stanley  H.  Pabkib. 


-^Boston  TrcoMcript. 
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Far  the  Chlldrpn.  ^ 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  COVERINGS  OF  ANIMALS. 

BT   WOBTHINGTON    BOOK  KB. 

There  is  great  varietj  in  the  coverings  of 
insects.  In  some  the  covering  is  like  barnished 
armor.  The  variety  of  colors  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  in  many  they  have  a  splendid  bril- 
liancy. Some  of  the  smaller  insects,  which 
most  persons  never  notice,  are  surpassingly 
beaatiful  when  examined  with  the  microscope. 
It  is  with  them,  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  with 
some  of  the  smallest  flowers.  We  know  not 
how  much  beauty  there  is  all  around  us,  in  the 
small  things  that  God  has  created,  till  we  take 
the  microscope  and  look  at  them. 

The  butterflies  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  insects.  Almost  every  variety  of  color  is  to 
be  seen  in  them^  and  often  many  colors  are 
seen  together,  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner.  You  cannot  have  any  idea  of  the 
great  variety  of  their  beauty,  unless  you  see 
some  collection  of  them  in  cases  in  some  mu- 
seum. 

You  have  often  admired  the  beauty  of  differ- 
ent shells.    These  are  the  coverings  of  animals, 
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who  lead  a  very  quiet  life  in  them,  u  I  told 
jou  about  the  oyster.  Very  splendid  are  the 
colors  often  on  the  inside  of  these  coverings, 
and  sometimes  on  the  outride  also;  and  even 
when  the  outside  it  not  at  all  handsome,  when 
we  get  the  shell  from  the  water  we  often  find 
that  clearing  off  th«  outer  coating  with  acid,  or 
by  rubbing,  will  show  ns  beautiful  colors. 
Then,  too,  by  grinding  the  shell,  in  different 
parts  of  it  different  layers  are  seen  of  different 
hues. 

The  beauty  of  these  coverings  is  of  no  use  to 
the  animals  that  live  in  them.  They  have  no 
eyes  to  see  it.  For  what,  then,  is  it  intended? 
It  is  for  our  gratification.  The  Creator  strews 
beautiful  things  even  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  for  us.  If  the  coverings  or  houses,  as 
we  may  call  them,  of  all  the  animals  that  live 
there,  were  as  homely  as  that  of  the  oyster, 
they  would  be  as  useful  and  comfortable  for 
them  as  they  are  now,  docked  with  their  ele- 
gant colors.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
beauty  is  thrown  away.  But  men  gather  the 
shells,  and  while  they  admire  them,  they  see  in 
the  beauty,  which  the  Creator  lavishes  even  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  evidence  of  his 
abounding  goodness. 

The  variety  of  beauty  in  the  coverings  of 
birds  is  very  great.  The  various  colors  are  ar- 
ranged in  their  plumage  in  every  variety  of 
manner,  and  there  are  all  shades  of  the  colors, 
from  the  mo8t  brilliant  to  the  most  delicate. 

Commonly  the  greatest  display  in  the  plum- 
age of  birds  is  in  the  delicate  and  downy  feath- 
ers of  the  breast.  In  the  peacock  there  is  a 
great  display  of  colors.  The  animal  struts 
about,  and,  lifting  its  tail  in  the  air,  spreads  it 
lik5  a  fan,  and  seems  to  be  very  foolishly  proud 
of  its  beauty.  Proud  people  generally  have 
something  disagreeable  about  them,  and  so  it  is 
with  the  peacock.  Its  voice  is  so  harsh  and 
screeching  that  no  one  wants  it  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  as  they  are  called,  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  them.  1  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  colors. 
Most  of  its  body  is  a  rich  brown  ;  the  throat  is 
a  golden  green;  the  head  is  yellow;  the  long 
downy  feathers,  that  are  abundant  about  the 
tail,  are  of  a  soft  yellow  color.  This  elegant 
bird  is  very  careful  to  prevent  the  least  speck 
of  dirt  from  getting  on  its  plumage ;  and  when 
it  sits  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  it  always  faces  the 
wind,  so  that  its  feathers  may  not  be  ruffled. 

There  is,  I  think,  in  the  humming  birds 
more  variety  of  color  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
birds.  The  colors  are  very  brilliant,  especially 
upon  the  delicate  feathers  of  their  breasts ; 
and  they  are  shaded  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner. I  never  saw  a  finer  display  of  colors 
than  I  OQce  saw  in  a  collection  of  humciing 
birds  in  a  museum  in  Philadelphia.     They  arc 


of  different  shapes.  They  are  alike  only  in 
their  long  slender  bills;  and  when  one  sees  a 
large  collection  of  them,  with  all  their  varied 
forms  and  colors,  he  is  struck  with  admiratton 
and  wonder. 

Many  of  the  furs  of  animals  have  much 
beauty ;  but  there  is  no  such  great  variety  of 
color  as  there  is  in  the  plumage  of  birds.  As 
yon  blow  on  a  fine  fur,  and  see  how  thickly  its 
delicate  fibres  stand  together,  yoa  admire  its 
richness.  Each  fibre  of  it  is  in  itself  a  beauti- 
ful thing. 

We  hardly  know  why  it  is  that  some  animals 
that  we  dislike  so  much  should  have  so  much 
beauty.  Worms  and  caterpillars  are  disgusting 
to  us,  and  yet  in  many  of  them  there  is  a  great 
display  of  elegant  colors.  While  writing  this, 
I  see  one  crawling  along  on  my  coat  sleeve, 
with  its  numerous  feet  of  curious  shapes.  Its 
color  is  a  brilliant  green.  On  its  baqk  stand 
up  in  a  row  three  beautiful  light  yellow  tufts. 
Behind  these,  on  a  dark  stripe,  are  two  flashy- 
looking  round  bunches,  that  are  a  most  brilliant 
red.  On  its  side  bristle  out  white  hairs  io 
bundles.  Its  head  is  red,  and  from  it  extend 
forward  dark  colored,  but  very  delicate  feelers, 
in  two  bundles.  I  suppose  they  are  feelers,  be> 
cause  they  are  shaped  like  the  feelers  of  th# 
butterfly. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  so  much  beauty  is  given 
to  such  animals  f  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
any  use.  But  this  cannot  be  so,  for  God  has  a 
use  for  every  thing  that  he  makes.  We  are  to 
remember  that  lie  can  make  a  thing  beautiful 
as  easily  as  He  can  make  it  homely.  And  it  is 
just  this  lesson,  perhaps,  that  he  means  to  teach 
us,  when  he  clothes  such  creatures  as  worms 
and  caterpillars  in  coverings  of  beautiful  colors. 
It  is  different  with  us.  We  try  to  make  beau- 
tiful only  those  things  we  prize  much.  There 
are  some  things  that  it  would  be  a  foolish  waste 
of  time  for  us  to  ornament.  This  is  because 
we  can  do  but  little  in  making  things  beautiful. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  God's  power  in  the  cre- 
ation of  beauty.  He  can,  by  the  word  of  His 
power,  make  just  as  many  beautiful  things 
he  pleases. 


«  #■ 


From  "Self  Help." 

^^As  steady  application  *to  work  is  the  healthi- 
est training  for  every  individual,  so  is  it  the 
best  discipline  of  a  State.  Honorable  iodustry 
travels  the  same  road  with  duty ;  and  Providence 
has  closely  linked  both  with  happiness.'  *  The 
gods,'  says  the  poet,  *  have  placed  labor  and  toil 
on  the  way  leading  to  the  Elysian  fields.'  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  bread  eaten  by  man  is  so  sweet 
as  that  earned  by  his  own  labor,  whether  bodily 
or  mentally.  By  labor  the  earth  has  been  sub- 
dued, and  man  redeemed  from  barbarism  ;  nor 
has  a  single  step  in  civilization  been  made  with- 
out it.      Labor  is  not  only  a  necessity  and  a 
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datj,  but  a  blessiDg,  only  ibe  idler  feels  it  to 
be  a  cnrse.     The  duty  of  work  is  written  ov  the 
thews  and  muscles  of  the  limbs,  the  meohaoism 
of  the  hand,  the  nerves  and  lobes  of  the  brain, 
<^the  sum  of  whose  heiflthj  action  is  satisfaction 
sod  enjoyment.     In  tbe  school  of  labor  also  is 
taught  the  best  practical  wisdom;  nor  is  life  of 
manual  employment  incompatible  with   high 
mental  cultare/'     Thus  writes  Mr.  Smiles,  in 
his  new  edition  of  ''Self  Help,"  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  working-class  library ; 
farming,  as  it  does,  a  stirring  record  of  the  feats 
which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  exercise 
of   indomitable  perseverance  and   unfaltering 
earnestnebs.     Tbe  lesson  to  be  learned  from  tbe 
book   is,  that  there  is  no  position  so  obscure  or 
Bt^ition  so  lowly,  but  that  a  man  can  ri^e  from 
them,  if  he  so  "will  it,  to  better  things.     Mr. 
Smiles  gives  several  instances  of  this.     *' Among 
those  who  have  given  the  greatest  impulse  *to 
the  sublime  science  of  astronomy  we  find  Goper- 
Dious,  the  son  of  a  Polish  baker ;  Kepler,  the 
son  of  a  German  public  house  keeper,  and  him- 
self <7arcon  de  cabaret;  D'Alembert,  a  foundling 
picked  up  one  winters  night  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  St.  Jean  le  Rond,  at  Paris,  and  brought 
up  by  the  wife  of  a  glazier ;  and  Newton  and  Lap- 
lace, the  one  the  son  of  a  small  freeholder  near 
Grantham,  the  other  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant 
of  Beaumont  en  Auge,  near  Honfleur.     Not- 
withstanding their  comparatively  humble   cir- 
cumstances in  early  life,  these  distinguished  men 
achieved  a  solid  enduring  reputation  by  the 
exercise  of  their  genius,  which  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  could  not  have  purchased.     The  very 
possession  uf  wealth  might,  indeed,  have  proved 
an  obstacle  ^i:reater  even  than  the  slender  means 
to  which  they  were  bom;     The  father  of  Lag- 
range, the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  War  at  Turin ;  but 
having  ruined    himself    by  speculations,   his 
family  were  reduced  to  poverty.     To  this  cir- 
eumstance  Lagrange  was  in  after  life  accustomed 
partly^  to  attribute  his  own  fame  and  happiness. 
'Had  I  been  rich,'  said  he,  *  I  should  probably 
not  have  become  a  mathematician.'  "    Again, 
take    the    case    of    Mr.    Heatheote,  formely 
M.  P.  for  Tiverton,  the  late  inventor  of  the 
bobbin  net  machine  :     '*  When   a  little  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  Heatheote  married,  and 
went  to  Nottingham  in  search  of  work.     He 
there  found  employment  as  a  smith  and  ^  setler- 
vp' of  hosiery  and  warp  frames.     He  also  con- 
tinned  to  pursue  the  subject  on  which  his  mind 
had  before  been  occupied,  and  labored  to  com- 
pass the  contrivance   of  a  twist   traverse-net 
machine.     He  firat  studied  the  art  of  making 
the  Buckingham  or  pillow-laoe  by  hand,  with  the 
object  of  eifecting  the  same  motions  by  meohani- 
oalmeans.     It  was  a  long  and  laborious  task^  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  great  perseyeranoe  and 
no  little  ingeaaitj.  During  this  time  his  wife  waa 


kept  in  almost  as  great  anxiety  as  himself.  She 
well  knew  of  his  struggles  and  difficulties;  and 
she  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty  on  her 
household ;  for  while  he  was  laboring  at  his  in- 
vention he  was  Under  the  necessity,  occasionally , 
of  laying  aside  the  work  that  brought  in  the 
weekly  wages.  In  years  long  after,  when  all 
difficulties  had  been  successfully  overcome, 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  one  Saturday  evening,  was  vi- 
vidly remembered  :  'Well,  Joho,'  said  the  anx- 
ious wife,  looking  in  her  hnsbnud's  face,  '  will 
it  work  V  '  No,  Anne,'  was  the  sad  answer;  *[ 
have  had  to  take  it  all  in  pieces  again.' 
Though  he  could  still  speak  hopefully  and 
cheerfully,  his  p  ^or  wife  could  restrain  her  feel- 
ings no  longer,  but  sat  down  and  cried  bitterly. 
She  had,  however,  only  a  fi'W  more  weeks  to  wait, 
fur  success,  long  hbored  for  and  richly  deserved, 
came  at  last;  and  a  proud  and  happy  man  was 
John  Heatheote  when  he  brought  home  the  first 
narrow  strip  of  bobbin  net  made  by  his  machine, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  his  wife." 

The  true  self  helper  is  not  deterred  by  failure. 
— As  Mr.  Smiles  justly  observes:  *'We  learn 
wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than  success. 
We  often  discover  what  tri//  do,  by  finding  out 
what  will  not  do;  and  probably  he  who  never 
made  a  mistake,  never  made  a  discovery.      It 
was  the  failure  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  suck- 
ing pump  act  wheh   the  working  bucket  waa 
more  than  thirty- three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  be  raised,  that  led  observant  men 
to  study  the  law  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
opened  a  new  field  of  research  to  the  genius  of 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  and  Boyle.      John  Hunter 
used  to  remark  that  the  art  of  surgery  would 
not  advance  until   professional   men  had  the 
courage  to  publish  their  failures  as  well  as  their 
successes.      Watt,   the  engineer,   said   of  all 
things  most  wanted  in  mechanical  engineering 
was  a  history  of  failures.    '  We  want,'  he  said, 
*  a  book  of  blots.'     When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  once  shown  a  dexterously  manipulated  ex- 
periment, he  said,  '  I   thank  God  I  waa  not 
made  a  dexterous  manipulator;  for  the  most 
important  of  my  discoveries   have   been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  failures.'      Another   distin- 
guished investigator  in  physical  scieoce  has  left 
it  on  record  that,  whenever  in  the  nour^jie  of  his 
researches  he  encountered  an  apparently  iiyor- 
mountable  obstacle,  he  generally  found  himself 
on  tbe  brink  of  some  discovery."    Ooneeming 
a  well-known  common  error,  Mr.  Smiles  tells 
us  that  **  It  has  been  a  favorite  fallacy  with 
dunces  in  all  times,  that  men  of  genius  are  un- 
fitted for  business,  as  well  as  that  business  occu- 
patlonfl  unfit  men  for  the  pursuits  of  genius. 
The  unhappy  youth  who  committed  suicide  a 
few  years  since  because  he  had  been  'born  to  be 
a  man  and  condemned  to  be  a  grocer,'  proved  by 
the  aet  that  his  soul  was  not  equal  even  to  the 
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dignity  of  grocery.  For  it  is  not  the  calling 
that  degrades  .the  man,  bat  the  man  that 
degrades  the  calling.  A)l  work  that  brings 
honest  gain  is  honorable,  whether  it  be  of  hand 
or  mind.  The  fingers  may  be  soiled,  yel  the 
heart  remain  pure ;  for  it  is  not  material  so 
much  as  moml  dirt  that  defiles :  greed  far  more 
than  grime,  and  vice,  than  verdigris.  The  great- 
test  have  not  disdained  to  labor  honeetly  and 
usefully  for  a  living,  though  at  the  same  time 
aiming  after  higher  things.  Thales,  the  first  of 
the  seven  sages,  Solon,  the  second  founder  of 
Athens,  and  Hyperates,  the  mathematician, 
were  all  traders.  Plato,  called  the  Divine,  by 
reason  of  the  excellence  of  his  wisdom,  defrayed 
his  travelling  expenses  in  Egypt  by  the  profits 
derived  from  the  oil  which  be  sold  during  his 
journey.  Spinoza  maintained  himself  by  pol- 
ishing glasses  while  he  pursued  his  philosophical 
investigations.  Linnaeus,  the  great  botanist, 
prosecuted  his  studies  while  hammering  leather 


and  making  shoes.'' 


>■»  ■ 


CANDT  ADULTERATIONS. 

Our  new  health  espionage  is  bringing  to  light 
some  queer  things.  The  common  candies  and 
confectioneries  of  commerce  are  not  altogether 
toothsome  nor  wholesome,  if  recent  investiga- 
tions are  to  be  believed. 

The  adulteration  of  sugar  candies  and  spices 
is  a  trade  largely  and  regularly  carried  on  in 
this  city.  Instead  of  plaster,  which  till  lately 
entered  so  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  con- 
fectionery, in  place  of  sugar,  a  new  article  has 
been  discovered  called  terra  alba^  or  white  earth. 
It  comes  from  Ireland,  and  costs  by  the  barrel 
about  1}  cents  per  pound,  while  loaf  sugar 
costs  about  1 7  cents. 

The  bodies  of  candies,  the  coating  of  almonds 
and  lozenges,  are  made  from  this  earthy 
material.  It  is  whiter  than  plaster,  and  is  very 
much  used  in  the  adulteration  of  flour  used  in 
this  market.  A  glue,  paint  and  oil  manufac- 
turer of  New  York  has  sent  round  his  annual 
circular,  which  I  have  seen,  to  the  principal 
confectioners^  calling  attention  to  a  fresh  arrival 
of  this  white  earth.  I  have  seen  an  ounce  of 
lozenges  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  two- thirds 
of  an  ounce  was  terra  alba,  and  not  a  particle  of 
sugar  in  the  lot. 

The  common  method  of  flavoring  candies, 
almonds,  sugar-plums,  etc.,  is  with  deleterious 
substances.  The  pineapple  flavor,  the  banana 
and  the  peach  are  made  from  fusel  oils,  which 
are  very  poisonous.  Bitter  almond  flavor  is  mado 
from  prussic  acid  unadulterated.  Pineapple 
flavor  is  obtained  from  rotten  cheese,  very  rotten, 
and  nitric  acid. 

Gum  arable  for  pure  gum  drops  is  costly.  An 
article  has  been  inveated  of  the  most  beautiful 
appearance,  that  is  used  instead  of  the  gum. 
It  is  very  cheap  and  very  poisonous.     In  pare 


candy,  cochineal  is  used  to  color  red,  and  saffron 
for  the  yellow.  But  in  the  common  candid 
poisonous  coloring  is  put,  the  same  that  ia  used 
to  color  wines  and  liquors.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  ''  carlot/'  into  which  arsenic  largelj 
enters.  A  few  grains  of  the  substance  will  color 
a  cask  of  wine.  Liquorice  drops  for  the  **  trade" 
are  made  of  poor  brown  sugar,  glue  and  lamp- 
black, flavored  with  liquorice.  And  for  the 
Western  trade  much  of  this  vile  stuff  is  packed, 
and  sent  West  to  be  put  up  in  boxes  to  suit  the 
market,  of  which  from  75  to  90.  per  cent  is 
terra  alba.  This  material  enters  largely  into 
the  common  chocolates  and  spices.  Much  of 
the  cream  of  tartar  used  for  bread  is  made  of 
terra  alba  and  tartaric  acid. — Boston,  JournaL 


fbr  FrieiMU*  InteUigenenr. 

The  Forwarding  Comraittee  of  Friends'  Associa- 
tion for  the  Aid  nnd  Blevatioa  of  the  Freedmeo,  re- 
port the  following  auppliea  'forwarded  alnce  last 
report : 

No.  43, 1  box,  Oornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 
containiogtrimmiDge,&e.,  for  sewing  school. 

44,  1  box,  Mary  A.  Taylor,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 
containing  162  unmade  garments. 

45  and  46,  2  boxes,  Sarah  A.  Steer,  Waterford, 
Va.,  containinft  books,  slates,  ftc. 

47, 1  bbl.,  J.  S.  Griffing,  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
taining 60  part-worn  clothing. 

48,  1  box,  Sallie  B.  Lloyd,  Woodlawn,  Ya.,  con- 

taining books,  ftc. 

49,  1  box,  Wm.  Tate,  London  Co.,  Va.,  contain- 

ing books,  kc. 
60,  I  bale,  Mary  Still,  Florida,  containing  part- 
worn  clothing. 

51,  1  box,  four   new  schools,  Fdirfax  Co.,  Va., 

containing  books,  slates,  kc. 

52,  1  package,  Hettie  K.  Painter,  Painter's  P  O., 

Va.,  containing  books,  kc 

53,  1  trunk,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.C, 

containing  152  new  garments,  trimming8,ibc. 

54,  1  box,  Philena  Heald,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  con- 

taining 51  new  garments. 
55, 1  box,  Philena  Heald,  cont'g part- worn  clotb'g. 
56,1    <<        "  *<        "      blankets  &trim'gs. 

57, 1    <<        "  "        "      books,  seeds,  Ac 

58  and  59, 2  boxes,  Philena  Heald,  cont'g  sundries. 

60,  1  box,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C, 

oontaining  319  new  garments,  books,  Ac. 

61,  1  bale,  Katy  B.  Hail,  Andrews  Chapel,  Va., 

containing  67  new  garments,  books,  ke, 

62,  1  bale,  Hannah  L.  Sbortledge,  Big  Falls,  Va., 

containing  67  new  garments. 

63,  1  bale,  Fanny  E.  Qause,   Herndon  Station, 

Va.,  containiner  61  new  garments. 

64,  1  bale,  Btla  8.  Way,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  con- 

taining 66  new  garments,  books,  kc. 
^65,  1  bbl.,  Mary  K.  Brosius,  Vienna,  containing 
94  new  garments  and  books. 

66,  1  bbl.,  Mary  McBride,  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  con- 

taining 96  new  garments. 

67,  1  bbl.,  Martha  Wright,  [lewinsTille,  Va.,  coa- 

taining  83  new  garnienta. 

68,  1  box,  Caroline  Thomas,  Leesbnrg,  Va.,  cob 

taibing  134  new  garments,  books,  kc. 

69,  1  box,  Sarah  A.  Steer,  Waterford,  Va.,  con- 

taining 88  new  garments. 

70,  1  box,  Sallie  B.  Lloyd,  Woodlawn,  Va.,  ooa 

taiaing  84  new  garments. 
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71,  1  box,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasaot,  S.  0.,    hands,  and  congratulations  followed  on  all  sides  over 

containing  200  old  and  new  garments.  i  the  success  of  the  work. 

72  and  73,  2  bbls.,  Capt.  G.  R.  Chandler,  Win-  I      The  first  ground  was  broken  in  the  construction  of 


Chester,  Va.,  containing   135  new  and  old 
garments. 

74,  1  bbl.,  Caroline  Thomas,  Leesbnrg,  Ya.,  con- 

taining old  garments^  books,  ftc. 

75,  1  bale,  Jos.  A.  Dugdale,  Iowa,  containing  3 

p.  flannels. 

76,  1  box,  Sarah  M  E'j,  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  con- 

taining 150  new  and  old  garments. 

77,  1  box,  Gen.  John  Ely,  Louidrille,  Ky.,  con* 

taining  194  new  garments. 

78,  79  and  80,  3  bbli.,  Mary- A.  Taylor,  Mount 

Pleasant,  8.  C,  cont'g  clothing,  books,  Ac. 

81,  1  bbl.,  Caroline  Thomas,  Leeeburg,  Ya.,  con- 

taining 88  garments. 

82,  1  bbl.,  Sarah  A.  Steer,  Waterford,  Ya.,  con- 

taining 87  garments. 

83,  1  bbl.,  Sallie  E.  Lloyd,  Woodlawn,  Ya.,  con- 

taioiog  62  new  garments. 

84,  1  bbl.,  Marie  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C, 

contAining  60  part  worn  garments. 

85,  1    box,  Mary   McBride,  Fairfax  C.  H.,  Ya., 

containing  66  garments,  and  15  pairs  of 
shoes. 

86,  1  bbl.,  Fannie  E.  Ganse,  Herndoo  Station, 

Ya.,  containing  51  new  garments  and  15 
pair  shoes. 

87,  1  bbl.,  B.  Ella  Way,  PaIIb*  Chorch,  Ya.,  con- 

taining 46  new  garments,  and  15  pair  of 
shoes. 

88,  1  bbl.,  Gayner  Heacock,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  con- 

taining 90  unmade  garments  and  1  pair  of 
pantaloon  stuff. 

89,  1  package,  Hettie  K.  Painter,  Painter  P.  O., 

Ya.,  coniajninK  books,  &c.    ^ 

Hbmbt  M.  Latno,  TreantreTj 

No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Phila.  Twelfth  month  31,  1866. 


*m    ■ 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  AssoclatioB  for  the  Aid 

and  BeTation  of  the  Freed  men  hag  received  the  fol- 
lowing am6unts  since  last  report  :-^ 

From  City  Contributions $25.00 

Friends  at  Bristol,  Pa 44.25 

Friends  at  Norristowo,  Pa ^  13.00 

Happy  Retreat  School,  Norristown....  6.00 


u 

(C 
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$88.25 
There  has  also  been  donations  of  clothing  from 
Ifuliica  Hill  Relief  Association,  Happy  Retreat 
School,  Friends  of  Norristown,  T.  B.  Chapman,  Le- 
titia  Haines,  J.  M.  Ellis,  Rachel  W.  Moore,  Friends  of 
Hockessio,  Mary  A.  Eisenbrey,  Harriet  B.  Reading, 
Lukens  Thomas,  Lumberyille,  Pa.,  Granville  Wor- 
rell, Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Margaret  Bancroft. 

Hbnrt  M.  Laing,  TrMMurer^ 
lit  mo.  6,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St 


ITEMS. 

Thi  Ckicago  Lakb  Tunkil. — An  account  of  the 
recent  successful  completion  of  the  great  lake  tun- 
nel, which  is  to  supply  Chicago  with  pure  water  from 
the  lake,  two  miles  from  the  shore,  gives  these  inter- 
esting facts  and  figures  about  the  great  work  and  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  completing  of  it. 

DiTiding  into  two  parties  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  present  at  the  finifch  entered  the  shafts 
simultaneously  at  each  end,  and  rode  to  the  thin  par- 
tition of  clay,  8200  feet  from  the  shore,  and  2,200 
feet  from  the  crib,  under  32  feet  of  water  and  31  feet 
of  land,  which  divided  Chicago  from  the  pure  water 
to  which  longing  eyes  had  long  been  turning. 


the  tunnel  on  March  27,  1864.  The  shore  shaft  is  of 
cast  iron,  nine  feet  diameter,  and  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  thick,  in  three  sections,  weighing  14  tons  each, 
running  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand  bed.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  shaft  is  of  brick.  The  whole  abaft 
is  87  feet  deep,  11  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  77  feet  from  the  top,  running  straight  for  tbe 
crib,  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  seven  feet,  at  a  rise 
of  four  feet*  at  the  crib  end.  Tbe  tunnel  is  a  circle  of 
brick  of  two  layers  lengthwise,  making,  with  tbe 
cement,  a  wall  of  nine  inches.  It  contains  2,600,000 
brick,  and  10,570  barrels  of  cement.  Tbe  excava- 
tions meet,  varying  only  9}  inches — one  of  the  great- 
est achieveraeuts  of  tunnel  engineering  on  record — 
moat  tunnels  of  like  character  varying  from  two  to 
four  feet.  A  small  tunnel  will  conduct  the  water  to 
a  distributing  well,  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  from 
which  it  will  be  distributed  to  large  wells,  32}  feet 
deep  and  31  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  it  is  distri- 
buted to  the  ci4y.  The  necessity  of  two  wells  is  that 
in  case  of  accident  to  one  the  water  can  be  shut  off  at 
the  distributing  well,  and  leave  tbe  other  in  opera- 
tion while  the  work  is  being  repaired.  The  large 
wells  are  31  feet  in  diameter,  to  contain  the  founda- 
tion for  the  ponderous  engines  which  distribute  the 
water  to  the  city.  The  full  coat  will  be  about 
$425,000. — The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman, 

Congress  reassembled  on  the  3d  inet.  In  the 
Senate  a  resolution  was  adopted,  after  debate,  di- 
recting the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire  if  legis- 
lation on  tbe  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  personrs  into  slavery  for  a  term 
of  years  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  A  resolniion 
instructing  the  Military  Committee  to  inquire  it  any 
legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  tbe  enslavement 
of  Indians  or  any  system  of  peonage  in  the  Territory 
I  of  New  Mexico,  was  adopted.  The  bill  to  repeal  the 
'  President's  amnesty  power  was  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed at  length,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  trial  of 
Jefferson  Davis  was  alluded  to.  The  bill  was  then 
passed.  The  bill  providing  for  restoring  to  States 
lately  in  insurrection  their  full  political  rights  was 
taken  up.  The  question  was  upon  the  adoption  of 
tha  aubatUate,  which  waa  read,  but  no  action  was 
taken. 

House. — The  report  of  the  special  commissioner 
of  the  revenue,  and  a  bill  proposing  a  tariff  as  a 
sabstitute  fdr  the  present  customs  laws,  were  re- 
ceived aod  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.    Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed, 
by  a  resolution,  to  communicate  the  facts  in  his  pos* 
session  in  regard  to  9b e  loss  of  the  steamer  Evening 
Star,  and  also  to  institute  an  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Commodore.     A 
joint  resolution  was  introduced  and  referred,  provi- 
ding for  the  establishment  of  four  territorial  govern- 
ments in  the  so-called  State  of  Texas.    A  resolution 
was  referred,  declaring  that  the  House  will  not  con- 
sent to  the  appropriation  of  any  money  to  pay  for 
property  destroyed  by  the   United  States   troops, 
while  patting  down  the  rebellion.    The  Commit  ee 
of  Ways  and  Means  was  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  so  arranging  the  tariff  on  imported 
coffee,  sugar,  &e.,  ae  to  discrimitate  in  favor  of  free 
labor  aid  against  that  of  slaves.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  directed  to  furnish  information  in 
regard  to  the  cotton  claims  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment.   The  bill  to  restore  political  rights  to  States 
lately  in  rebellion  was  taken  up  and  then  laid  over. 
Thi  Frebdhbn.— The  following  are  extracts  from 


The 
partition  wall  was  then  remored,  the  party  shook  I  a  report  of  0.  0.  Howard,  of  the  Freedmen's  Bnreaa, 
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to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.    The  report 
WM  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  inst. : 

In  Virginia  the  freedmen  hare  decreased  in  nam- 
ber.  The  estimHted  population  at  this  date  is  500,- 
000.  In  North  Carolina  it  19  estimated  the  popu- 
lation at  this  date  is  360,000. 

In  SoQtb  Carolina  the  nomber  of  freedmen  has 
decreased,  being  estimated  at  375,000.  Georgia  is 
estimated  at  400,000.  Florida  has  remained  about 
the  same  as  when  the  census  of  1860  was  taken, 
being  62,677.  In  Mississippi  a  censas  has  been 
taken  sibce  the  close  of  the  war,  showing  a  slight 
decrease  ;  320,000  is  the  present  colored  popataiion 
of  the  State.  In  Louieidna  no  change  is  reported  ; 
the  number  is  350,000.  lu  Texas,  the  assistant  com- 
midsioner  reports  an  increase ;  the  colored  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  200,000. 

In  Missouri  it  is  reported  that  the  freedmen  have 
left  the  S'ate  in  Urge  numbers  for  Kansas,  Iowa,  etc. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  colored  population  has  de- 
creased to  about  100,000.  In  Tennessee  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  estimates  an  increase  from  283,000, 
in  1860,  to  300,000.  The  reports  of  all  the  assisUnt 
commissioners  transmitted  to  this  time  had  not  been 
received  when  I  made  roj  report  to  Congress.  The 
assistant  commissioners  of  the  Stiites  of  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  Arkansas  report  an  increased  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  freedmen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  homestead  act,  and  the  actual  work  accom- 
plished up  to  Octobi^r  1st  is  a^  follows  : 

In  Lonisiana  forty-nine  entries  have  been  made, 
and  one  hundred  and  eightj-tbree  persons  settled  on 
the  public  lands,  representing  over  $26,000  worth  of 
personal  property.  Many  more  appIicattoDs  are 
made  bj  persons  who  will  move  to  these  lands  as 
toon  as  this  year's  work  closes.  In  Arkansas  many 
practical  difllcolties  prevent  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners from  obtaining  correct  information  of  the  lo-' 
cation  of  pnblic  lands.  Thirty  families,  compriaing 
abont  one  hundred  and'fVenty-fire  persons,  have 
entered  lands  and  moved  to  them. 

In  Florida,  more  has  been  done  than  in  either  of 
the  ab')Ve  mentioned  Statet.  It  Is  probable  that, 
after  their  release  from  this  year's  contracts,  many 
will  enter  landp,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  compete  with  their  more 
wealthy  neighbors. 

The  Assistant  Gommi89ioner8  generally  favor  the 
present  contract  system.  The  freedmen  are  reported 
at  havirg  in  most  eases  faitbfnHy  performed  their 
obligations.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  em- 
ployers have  as  a  general  thing  settled  wfth  the  freed- 
men in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts, 
yet  when  any  of  them  have  failed  to  do  so,  the  State 
laws  have  not  in  all  cases  afforded  to  the  freedmen 
the  proper  remedies  and  protection. 

I  eall  special  attention  to  the  vagrant  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  Georgia,  Mississipi,  Lonisiana, 
and  Texas.  The  small  time  allowed  after  the  expir- 
ation of  one  contract  before  a  person  most  enter  on 
another,  to  escape  vagrancy,  will  occasion  practical 
slavery. 

The  arrest  of  assembled  persoos  as  vagrants,  upon 
information  given  by  any  party,  his  trial  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  the  sale  of  bis  invoices,  at 
public  outcry,  for  payment  of  the  fine  and  costs, 
without  limit  as  to  time,  whipping  and  worldsg  ia 
ohain- gangs,  present  some  of  the  obaoxious  features 
of  these  irregular  laws. 

Judge  Magruder,  of  Md.,  has  been  cited  before  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore,  in  obedience  to  a  warrant 
charging  him  with  a  violation  of  the  civil  rights 
bill,  in  sentencing  four  color-'d  persons  to  be  sold  to 
service  apon  conviction  for  larceny,  therebj  pre- 


scribing a  different  punishment  from  that  impoard 
upon  white  men.  The  case  waa  postponed  to  the 
next  term  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  which 
meets  in  that  city  in  the  4ih  month  next.  Magrader 
gave  bail  in  $2,000  for  his  appearance  at  tliai  time. 


AUISTORT  or  THB  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  PRIKNIW' 
KKUM  ITS  RISK  TO  THK  Y£AR  1828.  YoiamM  lU  aad  IT- 
By  BAMina.  U.  Jamiibt. 

The  third  and  fourth  ▼olumflt  of  thU  work  hav»  Iwaa  VBa> 
Toldably  delayed  by  oaiUM  eoDM«ct«d  with  th«  late  ctrQ  w»r. 
During  the  fire  years  that  hav«  elapWMl  tinM  tb«  «MvDd  ■ulni— 
waa  publiaJMd,  to  many  changes  have  takon  placa  tkal  it  as 
deemed  ezpt^ient  to  iuaue  a  new  ProapcctiMi. 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  pnbliahed  onataia  tke 
history  of  the  Society  frura  the  year  lOVl  to  1828,  embraeiaf 
much  i»rl|dnal  matter  that  has  not  appeared  In  any  odMr  histury. 
Biographical  gketchet  are  givfn  qf  UU  mott  pmrninenl  membrrM  **/ 
the  Soeu-ty  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Americuj  with  many  ii 
tive  passages  from  their  writinss  and  iutrresting  aneedotm. 

Among  the  tubjteU  qfdt^p  interat  ireated  of  in  thnat  veil 
are :  theperiU  and  preurvatitm  of  Friendt  during  th€iHth  k»- 
hellion  0/1796  ;  the  ctmrte  they  pursued  dunnn  tltv  war  •/  Awuri- 
can  Indfpendvnee !  their  effo^U  to  civiHee  tat  Indiana  amd  pre- 
serre  peace  toith  them  ;  the  rise  and  progras  of  their  latimamy 
ugaintt  Slavery ;  their  early  labor*  in  the  cause  «^  nmperamea  ; 
the  Separation  in  Jreland  at  the  beginning  of  this  oealiiuy;  umd 
the  Sfparatiou  in  America  in  18'J7-8,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
if,  and  the  resuUs  that  have  fMnMscd. 

llie  ooatof  papi^,  printing  and  binding  having  greatly  i»- 
ere-iseti  since  the  first  prospift-tas  was  issued,  it  is  fuand  that  tlM 
work  cannot  be  published,  wiUtout  considerable  loss%  at  the  price 
ori^inaiiy  intended.  TIm  price  will  be.  tlteriftere,  |(2.00  per  eoC- 
KSM,  bound  in  cloth;  and  8i.25  per  volume,  iiound  in  8hfi«p» 
library  style;  but  those  subserlbcrs  under  the  first  praspcetris 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  volumes,  will  be  lumtsbed  with 
the  third  and  fburth  rolnmep  at  $2.00  each,  bonod  in  sheep. 

The  first  two  voluwus  can  be  otitained  from  the  puUlidicr  tt  kis 
agents,  at  $2.00  each,  sheep  binding. 

Agents  sre  reqnesited  to  return  this  prospectus  as  speedHy  as 
possible— as  the  work  Is  now  in  press  with  tuM  list  of  namsi 
ami  lesldBiices  of  ftoheeriben,  to  the  author's  pnbliabtrr. 

T.  Kllwooo  y***^ 

Nos.  17  and  19  8.  Sixth  8t,  Fhila. 

F&I7ZT  AHD  FASM  PBODITOE  BOLD  ON  GOIODBBIOI. 
Ouuslgumeutsofidl  kinds  of  lierries,  I*i*arhe8,  Apples,  8wc«t 
Potatoes,  Round  PoUtoee,  Dried  Fruit,  Poultry.  Kggs,  i^yrk,  Jisrd, 
Btttteri  Grain,  Ftonr,  he^  solicited  and  promptly  attended  to,  by 

J.  II.  RlDGWAT, 

112  TAP.  Office,  Wo.  125  Delaware  A  v.  Ma^ke^  Philada. 

AMUBL  T0WN8KND  A  SON,  Pruduoe  Commtwion  MeTchaizti» 
No.  62  Lifrht  Street,  Baltimore,  reapectfully  soUcM  eoaslgif 
menis  of  Grain,  Flour,  Seeds,  Butter,  Jiggs.  fiotans.  Poulirj,  fee. 
Goostantiy  in  stote  and  for  sale,  CSover,  Timothy,  Orchard  GrsM^ 
and  other  Field  Senls.  ,  Alao  Bone  Dust  and  othAr  VevtRjaef^ 
Dried  Krulti'  bought  and  iw.lfl.  7il  tiaA. 
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DOMi^TiC  DRY  GOODS— Always »n  hand, a  large Msoctmrot 
of  Domefitic  Dry  Quods;  Mnslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  heat 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flannels  of  all  giadea 
White  and  adofed,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  Calicoes,  GimclliUM,  Cbvik, 
Shirtlng.s  and  DrilliDgs,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  Linens^ 
Towelings  by  the  piece  and  by  the  yard.  Men's  and  Boyif  wear, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Bskkibl  Ttwon, 

7il  tfaxn. 16S»  Market  St-  Pbllada. 

11H<I8.  M.  8BKDS,  BATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.    Always  on  hand, 
and  msde  to  order,  a  Urge  a8Bartmi*nt  ot  Friends*  Bats,  aa 
he  mnkits  n  specialty  of  that  part  oi  the  Hatting  bnsin 
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M.  iIK4000K,  General  Furnishing  Undertaker,  No.  18 North 
Ninth  Street.— A  general  assortment  of  rvady-awdaOoAna 
and  every  requisite  for  Fnnerals  furnished. 

Beinr  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  Rill*  Bvrlal 
Groand,*~Fnnerals,  and  ai  I  other  bnsioess  connected  with  the 
grmnd,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 840<  1*0  if 

PURGBON  ON    GEORGB  fOX.—An  addreas  beftte  Friend/ 
Institute,  In  Ix>n(1on,  bv  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.    Price  ten  eeats 
per  copy,  or  ^.00  per  100.    Just  pnblidatrd  and  tor  m^o  by 
12mg  tf IlaWRT  !.oyc<T>itB. 

APPLK  PARBR8,  Preserring  Kettles,  Bread  8lioera,  Otbea 
Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  If  older*.  Knife  sod 
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BBLBOnoKS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OB    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 
(OoBtinned  frOM  page  700.) 

To  Samuel  Alexander. 
21«<  Tenth  month,  1819. — I  omitted  to  men- 
tioo  oor  Qaarterlj  Meeting :  it  was  held  to 
SBtisfftotioD.  •  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how 
maeh  harm  is  done,  by  the  talkativeness  that 
sometimes  manifests  itself  after  such  very  sol- 
emu  ocoasions:  and  in  Meetings  for  Discipline, 
there  are  those,  who  knowing  much  of  the  out- 
ward rules  which  Truth  has  led  oor  Society  to 
adopt,  are  not  sufficiently  earefnl  to  act  in  the 
life,  in  the  liberty,  in  the  sweetness,  in  the 
dignity  of  it ;  but  suffer  their  mero  adherence 
to  rules,  without  subjection  to  the  power  in 
which  they  were  set  up,  to  mar  at  times  the 
beauty,  the  benefit,  and  the  glory  of  these 
meetings ;  which  should  be  religious  meetings, 
and  would  often  be  made  meetings  of  worship, 
to  those  whose  minds  are  rightly  engaged. 
Surely  the  authority  of  these  meetings  is  not 
the  mere  Book  of  Extracts ;  nor  does  their  ez- 
celleney  consist  in  a  mere  meehanical  oompli- 
anoe  with  what  is  there  laid  down  ;  oor  dioes 
uneh  talking  in  favor  of  any  point,  prove  that 
the  sense  of  Truth  is  that  way,  though  it  may 
prove  that  the  sense  of  the  majority  leans  so. 

To  a  Friend. 

LoNDOB,  Bleveotb  month  6th,  1819. 
My  dear  love  has  often  been  as  fresh  and 
werm  towards  thee^  amidst  muoh  sympathy  and 
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solicitude  ou  thy  account  as  on  my  own ;  that 
we  might  both  be  preserved  by  the  invisible, 
invincible  power  and  principle  of  Truth, 
through  our  patient  seeking  after,  waitijy^fori 
and  following  its  pure  and  sure  gui^'  « :-^ 
amidst  earnest  desires  that  this  may  be  thy, 
(and  also  my)  experience,  it  has  not  seemed 
unpleasant  nor  unexpected  that  little  should 
hitherto  have  passed  between  us  in  this  way, 
which  true  friends  have  found  and  'do  yet  find 
to  be  but  a  feeble  channel,  though  profitable 
and  comforting,  when  the  reader  can  discern 
and  read  the  language  of  the   heart  of  his 

friend. 

It  is  a  certain  axiom,  though  a  strange  para- 
dox to  such  as  have  not  yet  come  to  witness  the 
truth  of  it  in  their  own  experience,  that  the 
true  silence  speaks  louder  than  the  best  words. 
I  sometimes  think  that  I,  for  one,  have  enough 
to  do  to  steer  my  own  frail  vessel  in  the  stormy 
sea  of  life,  with  the  aid  afforded;  being  willing 
often  to  leave  others  to  the  like  engagement  for 
themselves.  For  one  finds  it  a  good  thing 
to  mind  one's  own  business, — to  endeavor  to 
rule  one's  own  little  house  weU%in  the  first 
place ;  then  will  there  be  the  better  qualifioa* 
tioB  to  have  charge  over  the  house  of  the  Lord : 
and  this  latter  is  a  duty,  which  all  will  find,  in 
some  way  or  other,  in  due  season  to  devolve 
upon  them,  if  they  are  faithful,  and  as  they, 
through  obedience,  come  into  a  capacity  for 
usefulness.  The  useless  members  are  to  be  cnt 
off, — naj,  they  drop  off^  as  a  withered  buogh 
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that  receives  not  the  sap  of  life.  As  soon  as 
any  have  grown  to  the  stature  and  strength  for 
labor,  thej  are  undoubtedly  put  out  to  service, 
and  earn  their  livelibood,  even  that  which 
nourishes  to  life,  and  livt^lioess;  and  heaUhful- 
ness,  even  the  heavenly  bread.  And  every  son 
and  daughter  are  to  mind  that  portion  of  woik, 
which  is  set  them  by  their  parent  to  do  in  his 
'family ;  and  they  are  to  do  nothing  else,  but  to 
attend  thereto  cheerfully,  handling  the  tools 
and  implements  that  he  supplies  them  with, 
and  at  the  seasons  of  his  appAntment.  To  these 
diligent  day -laborers,  the  times  of  refreshmeut 
indeed  come,  when  it  is  seen  to  be  needful, — 
in  order  that  they  faint  not.  But  in  the  Lord's 
family,  those  that  will  not  work,  most  not  eat, 
nor  sit  at  his  table,  nor  have  their  penny  of 
peace,  nor  the  reward  of  **  well  done,"  The 
domestic  economy  here  exercised,  and  the  ex- 
cellent discipline  kept  up,  and  the  comely  order, 
and  beautiful  harmony  of  all  the  true  members 
of  (his  spiritual  house,  I  have  seen  and  known 
to  be  wonderful  in  all  its  beaiings  and  bran- 
ches :  but  those  that  are  not  of  it,  cry  out, "  Ho 
is  a  hard  master," — and  would  exact  the  utter- 
most farthing.  Yes,.  Fie  is  a  hard  master  to 
the  rebellious,  and  terrible  will  they  find  Him 
in  the  reckoning  day ;  but  very  tender  and 
pitiful  is  He  found  unto  them,  who  are  tender  of 
bis  honor,  even  before  that  day ;  for  they  feel 
his  unfailing  mercy  still  blotting  out  and  wiping 
away  ;  and  extending  afresh  his  hand  of  help, 
to  such  as  are  willing  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  with  the  true  fear  and  trembling. 
That  thou,  my  dear  friend,  by  diligent  and 
close  attention  to  none  other  than  the  Shep- 
herd's voice,  and  by  a  co-operation  therewith, 
even  a  simple  subjection  to  that  which  it  makes 
manifest  to  be  the  duty  of  each  day,  mayst  come 
to  have  this  and  much  more  veriGed  with  yet 
greater  satisfaction  to  thee  in  thy  measure,  is 
oi^n  my  desire.  The  way  of  the  Lord's  com- 
ing;  is  cYcn  as  a  refiner  with  fire,  and  a  fuller 
with  soap, — to  melt,  and  to  purify  ;  and  blessed 
are  they  that  so  receive  him.  Thus  the  house 
of  Saul  will  become  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
that  of  David  stronger  and  stronger ;  though 
the  latter  may  be  hunted,  as  the  partridge  on 
the  mountains,  for  a  long  season,  pursued  yet 
escaping :  and  the  seed  of  David  to  this  day, 
have  often  to  **  abide  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
strong-holds''  and  in  the  mountains,  and  are 
ready  sometimes  to  say,  *<  surely  I  shall  one 
day  fall  b/the  band  of  Saul.''  Oh,  this  is  a 
sore  conflict,  yet  a  glorious  and  honorable  war- 
fare :  and  the  victory  is  certain  to  all  those  that 
hold  out  unto  the  end  in  faith  an.d  faithfulness. 
I  fondly  trust,  my  deaf  friend,  that  by  this 
time  many  of  thy  soul's  enemies,  that  have 
stalked  their  forty  days  like  a  Goliah,  are  laid 
low ;  and  that  many  of  thy  doubts  and  fears, 
are  id  measure  done  away ;  that  with  renewed 


vigor,  courage,  patience,  and  perseverance,  ihcMi 
art  journeying  onward,  even  with  steady  paee, 
and  single  eye ;  not  moved  by  the  ''  trial  of 
cruel  mookings,"  if  that  should  be  thy  lot ;  nor 
yet  dismayed  by  the  many  tribulations  that  are 
pprmitted  to  attend  the  path  of  the  righteous. 
Yet  I  trust,  that  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  de- 
gree of  care  and  caution  will  yet  mark  thy  every 
movement  and  stepping,  as  thou  goest  along :  I 
speak  not  of  a  silly  slavish  fear,  which  keeps 
some  far  behind  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  of 
his  companions;  or  of  that  weakness  which 
would  lot  the  enfeebling  reasoner  prevail,  to 
the  hindering  or  even  stopping  of  a  vigorous 
healthy  growth.  Some  have  I  known,  who 
have  suffered  such  an  argument  as  this  to  nip 
their  bud,  and  so  to  check  its  putting  forth,  in 
the  due  and  appointed  season,  its  natoial 
blossoms  and  fruit, — saying,  ^*  others  have  pro- 
fessed great  things,  and  have  come  to  nothing ; 
who  am  I,  that  I  should  pretend  or  presume  so 
high  ?  surely  I  shall  disgrace  the  cause,"  &c. 
Such  reasonings  are,  as  we  abide  in  the  light, 
clearly  manifested  to  be  of  the  enemy,  though 
greatly  disguised ;  and  he  sometimes  lays  ho4d 
of«good  kind  of  people,  who,  with  upright  in- 
tentions for  the  best,  and  desiring  our  preserva- 
tion from  hurtful  extremes,  are  induced  by  a 
mii>taken  and  blinded  judgment,  to  advise  os 
against  running  risks  (as  they  think,)  by  sneh 
a  bold,  firm,  and  decided  conduct,  as  we  appre- 
hend is  required  at  our  hands.  I  have  had  to 
tread  much  alone ;  and  I  have  found  it  safe, 
and  conducive  to  my  true  growth,  to  look 
mainly,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  that  which  is 
truly  an  infallible  Teacher,  and  which  Ipads  out 
of  all  error  and  evil,  into  all  truth  and  good- 
ness; and  after  sometimes  ereat  delay,  (not 
through  wilfulness  nor  weariness,  but  an  op- 
right  desire  to  be  led  by  nothing  but  the  trus 
guide,)  I  have  been  made  willing  to  resign  my- 
self to  what  has  been  oast  up,  I  trust  with  some- 
thing of  that  singleness  of  heart  and  simplicity^ 
which  the  right  thing  doee  undoubtedly  induee. 
Oh,  the  comfort  and  divine  consolation,  which 
such  a  procedure  has  drawn  upon  my  poor 
soul,  even  in  the  midst  of  much  trouble  and 
suffering. 

The  truth  does  uadotlbtedly  load  into  a  one- 
ness in  principle,  and  even  in  practice  as  lo 
generals :  yet  in  regard  to  particular  saorifioei 
and  services,  very  various  are  the  allotments 
for  each  member  of  the  ohurch, — very  differeat 
are  the  gifts  and  dispensations  which  art 
meted  out  to  each,  and  the  administrations  of 
them  also.  Blessed  are  those  who  know  aad 
keep  their  several  plaoes  in  the  body,  always 
eyeing  the  Master,  even  the  holy  Head  thereof. 
These  shall  not  be  undoly  moved  by  the  revo- 
lutions and  convulsions,  which  may  be  permit- 
ted to  arise,  and  to  surprise  the  hypocrites, 
whether  from  withio,  or  from  without;  thim 
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abide  in  their  habitation  and  safe  shelter  darlog 
the  storms,  Dor  are  they  supine  aud  oonfident 
in  the  day  of  ease  and  of  calm  weather,  but  are 
prepared,  nay  are  (if  it  be  best)  forewarned  often 
of  the  judgmentfl  that  may  be  impendiog  or 
ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  head  of  the 
disobedient. 

Well,  my  dear  friend,  be  valiant  for  tbe 
Lord  and  his  precious  Truth,  whild  thou  hast  a 
day  in  mercy  granted  thee ;  joyfully  and  unre- 
servedly yield  thyself  and  a//  that  thou  ha$t 
nnto  his  disposal.  Keep  to  the  root  of  right- 
eousness; and  as  the  divine  sap  of  life  is 
Bu£fered  to  ascend,  and  to  circulate  in  and 
through  thy  sou),  thou  shalt  in  due  season  be 
clothed^  or  be  strengthened  to  put  on  the  ex* 
oellent  fruits  of  righteousness,  to  the  praise  of 
Him  who  hath  chosen  and  ordained  us,  thafwe 
ahould  go  and  bring  forth  much  fruit,  and  that 
our  fruit  should  remain ;  and  who  is  ready 
thoroughly  to  furnish  us  unto  every  good  word 
and  work  required  of  us. 

Farewell,  and  believe  me  to  be  thy  affection- 
ate friend,  J.  B. 

FALMOorH,  lYth  of  Twelfth  month,  1819. 

Dear ,  My  dear  love  is  to  thee,  though 

from  a  low  spot,  which  has  more  or  less  been 
my  experience  of  late :  but  I  can  truly  say,  in 
tbe  lowest  seasons  I  have  longed  for  nothing 
more  than  for  preservation  thnmgh  all  things ; 
even  though  there  should  be  but  little  going 
forward,  or  any  vigorous  growth  in  that  which 
is  good.  Yet  should  I  be  content  in  this  the 
Lord's  will,  who  doeth  all  things  well,  could  I 
fiud  an  assurance,  that  Jinalfjf  the  eternal  rest 
of  the  righteous  might  be  mine ;  and  that 
whilst  buffeted  and  tempted  here,  no  reproach 
might  be  reasonably  thrown  on  the  blessed 
Truth,  through  any  unfaithfulness  of  mine.  A 
degree  of  sweet  calmness  seems  to  arbe,  whilst 
writing  to  thee ;  in  which  I  feel  thee  near  to 
me,  and  myself  still  bound  in  a  degree  of  ten- 
der love,  and  refreshing  fellowship  unto  the 
faithful  everywhere.  At  such  seasons  how 
strongly  does  the  sentiment  recur, — testimonies 
are  nothing  ^comparatively,) — words  are  noth- 
ing— ontwara,  perishable,  changeable  things 
are  nothing; — but  to  know  our  sustenance, 
standing,  strength  and  life,  to  be  in  the  only 
unfailing  soarce,  and  to  feel  that  which  is  im- 
mortal, iovincible  and  unchangeablt;  to  bear  up 
our  minds  above  the  billows, — this  is  worth 
living  for,  and  suffering  for  and  dying  for. 

<To  2m  ooBtinocd.) 


^*  Wherever  dasses  are  held  apart  by  rivalry 
and  selfishness,  instead  of  being  drawn  together 
by  the  law  of  Love,— wherever  there  has  not 
been  established  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  only 
a  kingdom  of  the  world, — there  exists  tbe 
(oroes  of  inevitable  collision/' 


LETT£a  TEOM  LTDIA  P.  MOTT. 

No.  in. 

Eleventh  month  2d,  1825.  • 

Ify  Dear  M,  H, — My  silence  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  indifference  to  thy  state.  I  have 
borne  thee  upon  my  mind,  and  thy  affecting 
letter  I  received  as  a  proof  of  that  confi- 
dence which  I  trust  has  ever  and  always  will 
continue  to  exist  between  us. 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  thee.  Though  I  was 
affected  when  I  read  thy  description  of  thy 
feelings,  it  was  not  sorrow  I  felt ;  far  from  it ; 
for  why  should  I  sorrow  to  seo  thee  under  the 
Lord's  hand.  It  was  sympathy  and  fellow  feel- 
ing, not  grief,  and  the  language  then  arose,  and 
still  arises,  '<  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work." 
As  thou  becomes  entirely  as  passive  clay  Iq  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  nothing  can  go  wrong;  all 
will  finally  be  well.  But,  as  I  once  heard  an  ex- 
perienced potter  say,  the  preparation  of  the  clay, 
when  designed  for  any  thing  valuable,  was  no 
small  labor.  Every  little  pebble  or  even  coarse 
sand  or  grit  had  to  be  removed,  and  then  the 
process  of  mingling  and  tempering  had  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  turning  commenced, 
after  which  there  is  to  be  a  season  of  drying, 
which  is  a  proving  time,  which  discovers  every 
little  defect  or  flaw ;  after  all  these,  if  the  vessel 
prove  to  be  good,  there  is  to  be  the  glazing  and 
burning  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Marvel  not,  then,  shrink  not  from  suffering, 
but  be  inwardly  engaged  as  thou  hast  been  to 
abide  the  turning  of  the  Divine  hand.  Do  not 
give  way  to  the  temptation-  of  absenting  thy- 
self from  meetings,  neither  judge  any  one,  but 
be  content  to  suffer.  Thou  ait  not  alone  in  thy 
feelings,  but  hast  those  in  every  meeting 
who  are  united  with  thee  in  spirity  who  suffer 
with  the  suffering  seed. 

Again,  I  say,  let  patience  have  its  perfect 
work. 

Thine,  L.  P.  M. 

Why  are  God's  promises  of  peace  and  joy  «o 
greats  and  the  believer's  realization  of  them  so 
comparatively  Uttley  but  because  we  do  not  act 
rationally  in  the  furtherance  of  our  host  desires? 
Perhaps  while  we  are  earnestly  praying  for  tbe 
subjugation  of  some  pari icnlar  sin,  we  go  need- 
lessly to  the  scenes  most  likely  to  excite  it;  while 
we  implore  strength  against  the  assaults  of  Satan, 
we  go  to  meet  him  a  here  we  know  his  seat  is. 
We  ask  more  faith,  and  forthwith  indulge  in 
reading  or  conversation  calculated  to  obscure 
the  little  that  we  have.  We  desire  earnestly  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  thence  proceed  to  put  our- 
selves under  the  most  nniavorable  inffaences, 
or  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  ordinary  means. 
We  plant  our  vines  on  the  cold  side  of  the  hill, 
and  wonder  that  they  yield  us  no  rich  luioes ; 
we  scatter  our  corn  upon  the  common  field,  and 
then  wonder  to  find  it  trodden  under  foot;  we 
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leave  oar  fires  unstirred  and  oar  lamps  un- 
tcioimed,  and  complain  that  we  sit  in  darkness, 
and  derive  no  warmth. — 6'.  Fry. 


wm 


"  OEORQE  FOX." 

BT  0.  H.  BPUBGBON. 
(Continned  flrom  page  709.) 

fortbermore,  Fox  has  left  us  a  very  noble 
^egaey   in   bis  teaching  concerning  the  tin  of 
intolerance.     Intolerance  was  looked  upon  as  a 
virtue  in  his  day,  and  men  persecuted  each 
«  other  for  the  glory  of  God.     With  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  Fox  alooe,  the  sufferer,  the  patient 
one,  who  never  bad  a  band  to  lift  to  strike  bis 
fellow  man,  but  was  alwajs  ready  to  pray  for 
and  to  bless  bis  persecutors,  Fox  almost  alone 
taught  the  sin  of  intolerance.     I  have  a  ndtion 
that  all  denominations  of  Christians  have,  in 
their  time,  persecuted,  except  the   Society  of 
Friends  and   the   Baptists,   and   it  has  been 
shrewdly  hinted  that  we  Baptists  have  never 
done  so  because  we  have  never  had  the  chance ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  correct,  for  Roger  Williams 
certainly  bad  an  opportunity  in  Rhode  Island  to 
have  set  up  a  Baptist  state  religion,  but  be 
spurned  the  thought.  We  have  both  of  us  a  very 
clear  history  to  look  back  upon  with  regard  to 
that.    Yet  we  maj  fall  into  intolerance  insensi- 
bly, for  the  habit  of  only  baying  goods  of  those 
persons  of  our  own  faith  (if  such  a  habit  still 
survives)  is  very  like  using  the  carnal' arm.     I 
do  not  know  whether  the  cutting  of  a  man's  ac- 
quaintance sometimes,  because  he  thinks  rather 
differently  from   ourselves,  has  not  in  it  the 
spirit  of  intolerance;  and,  mark  you,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  sin  which  we  have  to  guard  against 
even  more  carefallj  than  the  outn^ard  act  of  it, 
because  when  we  countenance  the  spirit,  the 
outward,  act  is  sure  to  follow.  If  there  be  a  man 
"who  thinks  wrongly,  and  is  a  heretic,  and  we 
cannot  receive  him  into  our  families  because  of 
the  mischief  which  might  be  wrought  by  his 
conversation,  yet  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  do  him 
good,  we  ought  to  do  so  none  the  less  because 
we  abhor  the  doctrines  he  preaches ;  we  are  to 
treat  him  all  the  more  kindly  because  we  abomi- 
nate the  things  which  he  spreads  abroad.     We 
sball  never  win  him  by  hard  words.     We  shall 
never  overcome  him  but  by  using  spiritual  weap- 
ons, and  by  these  only  shall  we  win  the  victory 
if  the  victory  is  to  be  won.  I  hope  that  through- 
out all  England  now  we  shall  all  desire  to  keep 
ourselves  clear   from  persecuting  our    fellow 
Christians,  and  if  there  should  remain  some 
who  would  still  seize  goods  for    tithes  and 
church-rates,  well,  ever  so  must  they  remain,  I 
suppose,  incorrigible  sinners;  but  let  us  hope 
that  the  light  may  even  reach  those  dark  ivy- 
'mantled  belfries  yet,  and  scare  the  souls  of  big- 
otry and  religious  tyranny  out  of  their  roostiog- 
i)Kices.  .  When  will  men  understand  that  God 
ov^tb  a  cbeerfal  giver,  that  be  bates  robbery  | 


*  for  burnt-offering,  and  will  never  receive  upon 
bis  altAr  tbat  which  has  been  rent  by  force  of 
arms  from  those  who  conscientiously  refused  to 
give  it? 

George  Fox  has  left  us  a  tbird  great  legacy, 
namely,  bis  testimony  against  the  ahamination 
of  war.     When  I  first  read  George  Fox's  Life, 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.     It  seemed  to  me  that  George  Fox 
had  been  reading  that  so  often  tbat  he  himself 
was   the   incarnation   of  it,   for   his    teaching 
is  just  a  repetition  ot  the  Master's    teaching 
there,  just  an  expaosiou  and  explanadoo  of  the 
primary  principles  of  Christianity.  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  of  a  soldier  being  a  Ubristian,  I  am 
always  sorry  to  hear  of  a  Christian  being  a  sol- 
dier.    Whenever  I  hear  of  a  man  who  is  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  being  converted,  I  rejoice; 
but  whenever  I  hear  of  a  converted  man  taking 
up  the  profession  of  arms,  I  mourn.     If  there 
be  anything  clear  in  Scripture,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  for  a  Christian  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  carnal  weapons,  and  bow  it  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  Christendom  do  not  see  this  I 
cannot  understand ;  surely  it  must  be  through 
the  blinding  influences  of  the  society  in  which 
the  Christian  church  is  oast.     But  Fox's  singu- 
larly clear   mental   vision   could   see   that  to 
buckle  on  the  carnal  sword  was  virtually  to  be 
disobedient  to  Christ.     The  Christian  who  en- 
lists in  the  army  of  our  earthly  king  forgets 
that  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword,  and  that  Jesus  has  said,  ^*  Resist  not 
evil ;  but  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  one 
cheek,  turn  to   him   the   other  also."     "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  ser- 
vants fight."     May  the   day  come  when  war 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  most  atrocious  of  all 
crimes,  and  when  for  a  Christian  man,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  part  in  it,  shall  be 
considered  as  an  abjuration  of  his  principles. 
The  day  may  be  far  distant,  but  it  shall  come, 
when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more;  a  right 
view  of  the  true  character  of  war  may  hasten 
that  happy  era. 

Another  of  Fox's  great  gifts  to  us  was  bis 
testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of  oaths.  I  think 
you,  respected  friends,  are  bound  to  continue  to 
enlighten  the  Christian  public  upon  this  point, 
though  I  do  not  say  that  I  think  the  Christiaa 
public  deserve  enlightenment  upon  it ;  for  the 
Scripture  is  very  plain  and  unmistakable.  If 
the  Lord  Jesus  intended  to  teach  us  the  siofal- 
ness  of  oaths,  he  could  not  have  used  strooger 
language  than  Ihat  which  he  has  used,  *^  1  say 
unto. you,  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven, 
for  it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  earth,  for  it  is  his 
footstool."  The  connection  shows  that  this  can- 
not refer  to  false  swearing,  bat  that  it  must  r^ 
fer  to  the  ordinary  swearing  of  men  in  courts  of 
law.  The  Christian  is  positively  fbrbidden  to  do 
so,  and  be  who  thus  takes  tu  oath^  to  that  exleat^ 
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at  least,  forswears  obedience  to  Christ;  lie  doefl^ 
in  fact,  say,  "I  prefer  to  do  as  the  world  bids 
me,  rather  than  do  as  Christ  bids  me ;  because 
it  happens  to  be  an  inoonTeoient  thing  for  tbe 
world's  courts  for  me  to  do  aa  Christ  woald  bave 
me  do,  therefore  wIH  I  let  my  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour be  forgotten y  lest  mj  case  sbould  suffer 
damage." 

You  Friends  haye  perfect  liberty  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  yonr  fatbers  well  earned  it,  for  tbe  per- 
secution which  this  simple  matter  brought  upon 
tbem  was  like  tbe  furnace  heated  seven  times 
hotter.  In  tbe  first  day3  almost  every  Quaker 
had  been  in  prison,  and  most  frequently  on  this 
account  If  somebody  would  put  all  my  church 
members  into  prison  I  should  be  very  sorry; 
but  I  am  sure  the  result  to  them  wonid  be  a 
most  blessed  one,  if  they  suffered  for  con- 
science' site ;  for  nothing  makes  a  man  stron^r 
than  looking  him  up  for  a  little  while  for  Christ. 
You  have  earned  liberty  iu  this  matter  of  oaths, 
as  I  have  said ;  will  yon  try  to  get  it  for  us  also  ? 
for  there  are  some  of  us — and  I  hope  there  will 
be  many  more — who  feel  the  ^ame  conscientious 
difficulties  which  you  feel  about  it,  and  who 
could  not  and  would  not  swear.  Why  should  we 
be  put  to  inconvenience  on  this  account  f  Fox, 
in  this  respecti  simply  told  us  what  Christ  had 
told  us  before.  Let  us  try  to  remind  our  fellow 
Christians  of  this  very  important  matter. 

If  I  do  not  tko  yoUy  I  desire  to  add  a  little 
upon  Fox's  personal  virtues,  which  God's  is, '<  Well,  everybody  knows  what  it  means;  it 
Spirit  wrought  in  him,  as  beino;  the  great  is  tbe  custom^  yon  know,  and  therefore  we  may 
necessity  of  the  present  age.  Such  a  man  as  do  it.''  I  ask  why  is  it  tbe  custom  to  vpettk  in. 
George  Fox  now-a-days  would  be,  in  some  re-  words  which  are  not.  true  f  Every  religibtf  ii 
epects,  a  singular  phenomenon.  Being  dead, '  thus  tainted  now.  I  do  not  know  Whether  yon 
men  honor  him ;  if  he  weft  ahve,  it  would  be  :  will  approve  of  what  I  am  about  to  eay,  but  I 
another  matter.  Keep  a  bear  in  a  cage  and  ,  cannot  refuse  to  say  it.  I  feel  that  when  m 
people  will  go  and  look  at  him  ;  but  if  the  same  clergyman  takes  a  child  in  his  bands,  sprinkled 
bear  were  roaming  down  Gracecburch  Street,  it,  thanks  God  (hat  it  is  regenerate,  and  teachei 
unmuzzled,  I  question  whether  we  shuuld  all  that  child  afterwards  to  say,  '*  In  my  blptism, 
crowd  upon  the  wood  pavement  to  enjoy  his  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  orChriiAt,  a  child 
company.  So  George  Fox  in  heaven  is  all  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  tbe  kingdon  of  heav* 
very  well;  but  if  he  were  to  descend — well,  en'* — if  that  clergyman  does  not  believe  that 
there  are  some  who  would  wish  him  back  again.  { that  baptism  made  the  child  "a  member  of 
Have  you  never  heard  that  once  upon  a  time  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
that  Golden  Rule — ^'  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  is  guilty  of  a  dishonest 
that  others  sbould  do  to  you" — broke  loose,  |  utterance.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but  I 
and  chanced  to  wander  into  the  Exchange ;  cannot  help  saying  it ;  the  words  are  very  dia^ 
whereupon  there  was  a  great  clamor  raised  .  tinct  and  plain.  If  he  really  is  suoh  a  fool  afl 
against  the  intruder,  and  many  cried  out,  |  to  believe  that  those  few  drops  of  water  hav« 
""  Here,  beadle,  here  is  the  Golden  Rule  got  •  made  the  infant  *'  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child 
out  of  church!    Take  him  away;  he  has  no   of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 


very  precious  whole.     It  was  a  portion  of  * 
great  moral  principle,  namely,  the  ose  of  word* 
in  their  proper  signification,  and  not  wresting 
them   from   their  right  etymological  positioir. 
One   admires   that  incident  in   Fox's  journal 
where  one  of  his  persecutors  says  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Fox,  your  obedient    servant."     **  Beware    of 
hypocrisy  and  of  a  rotten  heart/'  replies  Fox  : 
'*  when  was  I  ever  thy  master  1  and  when  wast 
thou  ever  my  servant  ?     Do  servants  put  their 
masters   in    prison  ?"     What  a  blow  for  poor 
compliments  !     Possibly  you  never  had  a  writ| 
or  a  notice  in  a  county  court  action,  addressed 
to  you   and   signed   ^'your  obedient,  humble 
servant,"  but  that  is  tbe  style  of  things  with  the 
world.       ^'Oh,  you    know/'   says    somebody^ 
«  everybody  knows  what  it  means."    If  a  maii 
writes  a  letter  full  of  abuse,  he  begins,  **  My 
dear  sir."     No   matter  how  mu^h  animosity 
may  be   in   a  man's  heart,  he  will  be  sure  to 
address  you  aa  "my  dear  sir/'  and  use  the 
usual  false  compliments  of  tbe  fashion.     Thia 
might  not  be  so  bad,  if  it  w^re  not  a  part  of  the 
most   terrible  and  crying  mischief,  which  ii 
apparent  everywhere,  of  persdns  usin^  words  in 
a  n  on- natural  sense,  or  in  a  sens^  not  generally 
allowed. 

Many  of  the  terms  of  business  are  bo  eormpf 
ed  from  their  meaning  that  they  convey  a  fals4 
idea  to  the  common  observer,  even  in  6ucb  plaiik 
matters  as  numbers  and  quality ;  but  tbe  reply 


business  here  I"  If  George  Fox  were  here  now 
to  act  out  his  principles  in  his  own  style  in  busi- 
ness, his  simple  honest  habits  would  be  quite  out 
of  joint  with  the  modes  of  modern  finance. 

First,  he  had  learned  the  noble  habit  of  very 
plain  speaking.  I  do  not  suppose  that  many 
beyond  your  Society  will  acquire  tbe  habit  of 
using  the  *'  thee"  and  *^  thou"  in  conversation, 
but   ibat  practice  was  a  significant  part  of  a 


heaven,"  why  then  we  cannot  find  fault  with 
his  so  saying;  but  we  must  leave  bim  'there, 
and  pray  that  he  may  be  enlightened ;  but  if, 
saying  that,  he  really  does  not  believe  It,  afid 
in  his  preaching  tells  his  people  that  tfanBy  mual 
be  born  again  in  quite  another  way  than  in  thai 
of  baptism,  then,  brethren,  I  cannot  say  otheN 
wise  than  that  such  a  course  of  action  is  dia* 
honest.    *'  But  nobody  understanda  those  wordi 


•  « 
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as  they  stand/'  says  some  ooe.  This,  however, 
ia  not  trae,  for  we  find  a  nameroos  body  who 
holdly  advocate  Baptismal  RegeaeratioD,  and 
qaole  these  words  as  the  foundation  of  their 
faith.  The  highest  Tractarianism,  defends 
itself  by  the  pliin  and  evident  meaoiog  of 
declarations  which  good  evangelical  Christian 
men  have  solemnly  assented  to.  Now  is  this 
jostifiable  ?  Ought  we  not  above  all  other 
things  to  be  plain,  simple  and  straight- forward 
in  matters  which  concern  the  eternal  interests 
of  men's  souls.  What  wonder  is  it  if  tricks 
played  with  language  by  the  professed  ministers 
of  Christ  leads  on  to  trigkery  in  tbe  commercial . 
world?  The  praotiee  of  cooking  accounts,  issuing 
fictitious  reports,  and  oreatiog  imaginary  capi- 
tal, IS  but  another  phase  of  shiftiness  in  the  use 
of  terms,  and  there  are  some  found  to  defend 
it  upon  the  principle  that  everybody  knows  it's 
always  done,  and  one  is  not  to  judge  high 
financing  by  the  same  rule  as  small  transactions. 
The  commercial  morality  of  this  nation  to  a 
fearful  extent  is  corrupted.  If  I  make  any 
allusion  to  this  melancholy  fact,  people  say, 
'<  Ah !  you  do  not  understand  business."  Now, 
if  business  were  a  correct  thing  I  think  I  could 
understand  it,  if  it  were  conducted  upon  per- 
fectly honest  and  straight- forward  principles. 
I  am  not  such  a  simpleton  as  not  to  be  able  to 
see  when  a  thing  is  honest  or  dishonest;  and 
if  there  be  a  mode  of  conducting  business  which 
ia  BO  intricate,  shuffling,  and  complex  that  I 
eannot  understand  it,  and  that  no  other  minister 
aan  understand,  whether  it  is  honest  or  not, 
then  I  say  it  is  something  which  needs  looking 
into,  and  requires  alteration.  When  a  common- 
aense  Christian  man  cannot  understand  businesa, 
it  is  time  that  business  should  know  that  it  has 
no  business  to  be  such  business  as  it  is.  Should 
not  a  Ghriitian  man — I  am  sure  the  disciples 
of  Oeorge  Fox  should — be  transparent  in  his 
business  transactions?  fie  should  be  such  a 
nan  that  if  any  one  should  pop  in  and'  look  at 
his  accounts,  he  should  have  no  need  to  lock 
np  his  books  because  of  improper  entries.  He 
ought  never  io  manipulate  accounts  so  as  to 
confess,  '<  Well,  that  is  a  very  awkward  piece 
of  business ;  but  if  so  and  so  turns  up  it  will 
never  be  heard  of,  and  we  shall  net  a  handsome 
sum,  although,  if  another  event  occurs,  we  shall 
be  shown  up,  and  most  men  will  call  it  a  piece 
of  roguery.'^  Is  it  so,  after  all,  that  success 
makes  a  doubtful  transaction  right,  and  that 
failure  makes  it  wrong  ?  Really,  friends,  this 
will  not  do.  This  common  fabrication  of  wealth 
•at  of  mere  paper,  the  making  of  affairs  to 
Appear  as  they  are  not,  the  conjuring  and  leger> 
demain  by  which  capital  is  created,  and  shares 
thrust  upon  the  public ;  this  lying  and  stealiiig 
on  a  large  scale — for  that  is  the  English  of  it — 
will  undermine  the  position  of  England  amongst 
the  nations,  unless  something  be  done  to  stay 


it.  We  had  better  go  back  to  "thee"  and 
"thou'' with  Oeorge  Fox,  and  tell  men  that 
they  are  hypocrites  and  have  rotten  hearts,  if 
we  believe  they  have,  rather  than  keep  on 
complimenting  each  other,  and  uniting  to  main- 
tain a  fictitious  state  of  society.  The  old  Scotch 
proverb  is,  '*  Ca  me  and  I'll  ca  thee."  "  Thou 
treat  me  as  a  man  of  wealth,  and  I  will  treat  thee 
tbe  same ;  and  as  we  both  are  men  of  straw,  we 
shall  keep  each  other  up."  Thus  holding  hands 
together  in  a  confederacy  of  untruthfulness  they 
hope  to  be  believed,  and  come  to  belieTc  in 
themselves ;  but  when  the  great  Heart- searcher 
comes  to  deal  with  us,  he  will  do  so  upon  very 
plain  and  simple  moral  principles,  and  not  at 
all  in  the  fashion  in  which  some  men  have  dealt 
with  their  fellows.  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  this,  and  if  it  should  be  a  oa{w^  fit  the 
head  of  anybody  here,  I  hope  he  willwear  it 


(To  be  continiMd.) 


HUMAN    WEAKNESS    MIGHTT    THBOUOIi    GOD. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Bible 
than  to  see  how  God,  as  if  to  teach  us  to  tmsS 
in  nothing  and  none  but  himself,  selects  means 
that  seem  the  worst  fitted  to  Accomplish  his  end. 
Does  he  choose  an  ambassador  to  Pbarac  h  ?  it 
is  a  man  of  a  stammering  tongue.  Are  the 
streams  of  Jericho  to  be  sweetened  ?  salt  is  cast 
into  the  spripg.  Are  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
to  be  opened  ?  they  are  rubbed  with  clay.  Are 
the  battlements  of  a  city  to  be  thrown  down? 
the  means  employed  is  not  the  blast  of  a  mioe, 
but  the  breath  of  an  empty  trumpet,  la  a  rock 
to  be  riven  ?  the  lightning  is  left  to  sleep 
above  and  the  earthquake  with  its  throes  to 
sleep  below,  and  the  int^trument  is  one — a  rod — 
much  more  likely  to  be  shivered  on  a  rock  than 
to  shiver  it.  Is  the  world  to  be  converted  bj 
preaching,  and  won  from  sensual  delights  to  a 
faith  whose  symbol  is  a  cross,  and  whoee  crown 
is  to  be  won  among  the  fires  of  martyrdom? 
leaving  schools  and  halls  and  colleges,  God 
summons  his  preachers  from  the  shores  of  Gali- 
lee. The  helm  of  the  Church  is  intrusted  to 
hands  that  have  never  steered  aught  but  a 
fishing  boat ;  and  by  the  mouth  of  one  who  had 
been  its  bloodiest  persecutor,  Christ  pleads  his 
cause  before  the  philosophers  at  Athens  and  in 
the  palaces  of  Rome.  And  when  he  choose  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
strong,  and  the  foolish  to  confound  the  wise, 
what  God  meant  to  teach  us  was,  that  we  are 
to  look  above  the  instruments  to  the  great  band 
that  moves  them  :  and  that,  whether  it  was  a 
giant  or  a  devil  that  was  to  be  conquered,  the 
eyes  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul  that  were  to  be 
opened,  walls  of  stone,  or  what  are  stronger) 
walls  of  ignorance  and  sin,  that  were  to  be  over- 
thrown, men  are  but  instruments  in  his  hand — 
the  meanest  mighty  with  him,  the  mightiest 
mean  without  him. — Dr.  Guthrie. 
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War  Ydini^  InMlIirBMr, 

1CI8QUOTATIOMS     AND     MISAPPLICATIONS     OF 

fiORlPTUBS. 

^8  a  <reaaary  of  tbe  religions  tboaght  of 
nan  in  .the  remotest  periods  of  his  history,  the 
Scriptures  must  always  be  Talnable.  The  light 
shed  npon  onr  relation  to  Ood,  as  a  father,  and 
«pon  human  duty  since  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  has  thrown  into  deep  shadow 
many  things  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament; 
but  we  could  no  more  di9pen8e  with  this  record 
than  could  a  man  who  had  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  spiritual  experience  profitably  dispense 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  early  and  imper- 
fect, perhaps  erroneous,  ideas  of  Ood  and 
duty. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  miraculout^y  pereerved  to  us. 
Their  preservation  is  simply  a  testimony  to  their 
great  worth  ;  just  as  gold  and  diamonds  are  pre- 
served in  preference  to  articles  of  less  value.  In 
what  are  called  the  Dark  Afi[es,  there  were,  no 
doubt,  individuals  scattered  here  and  there  in 
whose  hearts  tbe  lamp  of  divine  love  and  truth 
burned  brightly,  though  its  rays  could  pene 
irate  but  a  little  way  into  the  darkness.  Mon- 
asteries and  convents  were  then  the  depositories 
of  the  precious  volume,  and  we  are,  perhaps, 
mainly  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  that  su- 
perstitious veneration  for  its  letter,  which,  in 
more  enlightened  minds,  would  be  sinful. 

Truth  is  an  ever-present  inspirer,  furnish- 
ing, in  every  age,  the  form  of  expression  best 
adapted  to  convey  its  teachings  to  that  age  ;  so 
that  there  is  no  absolute  oeeessity  in  preaching 
or  prayer  to  use  forms  of  expression  adopted  in 
the  past;  indeed  the  sliding  too  easily  into 
these  sometimes  obscures  tbe  exercise,  and  is  a 
temptation  to  utter  words  without  life.  Much 
of  the  language  of  Scripture,  however,  is  so 
flowing,  poetic  and  beautiful,  and  has  beeome 
so  much  a  part  of  our  religious  thought,  that 
the  thought  and  the'  language  are  apt  to  arise 
in  the  mind  together.  When  this  is  sponta- 
neous, and  the  passage  correctly  given,  we  re- 
cognize the  gem  in  it«  old  setting ;  but  when 
texts  are  strung  together  inappropriately,  or 
mangled  in  the  quotation,  some  of  the  brilliant 
.  beauty  of  the  truth  is  impaired. 

Though  an  humble,  earnest  spirit  in  aminister 
is  far  before  mere  verbal  accuracy,  yet  to  refer 
to  a  reeognixed  authority,  (which  is  understood 
to  be  done  when  SoripVure  is  quoted,)  and  then 
to  misquote  or  misapply  it,  is  not  strictly  just. 

Most  of  tbe  following  examples  of  ojisquo- 
tation  and  misapplication  have  already  appeared 
ID  print,  but  others  are  new.  Some  of  these 
passages  are  so  habitually  misquoted  as  to  in- 
duce tbe  belief  that  we  copy  from  each  other, 
and  do  not  sufficiently  read  for  ourselves. 


tenaooe  of  «  man  his  friend,''  should  be, 
''  Iron  sharpeneth  irpn  ;  so  a  man  sharpeof^th 
the  countenance  of  his  friend."  Prov.  xxviL 

17. 

"  So  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read."  The 
text  is,  *<  Make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he 
may  run  that  readeth  it."  Hab.  ii.  2.  A  mao 
eannot  read  while  be  is  running,  but  he  may 
read  and  then  run,  as  tbe  passage  implies. 

<'  Mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds."  2  Cor.  x.  4,  has  sometimes 
added  to  it,  ^*  of  sin  and  Satan,"  which  is  notio 
the  texti 

<^  No  man  can  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give 
to  God  a  ransom  for  Lis  soul,"  is  not  Scripture. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  from  Psalms  xlix.  6,  7| 
8,  9.  '*  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and 
boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their 
riches ;  none  of  Oiem  can  by  any  means  redeem 
his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him; 
(for  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious, 
and  it  eeaseth  forever,)  that  he  should  still  live 
forever,  and  not  see  corruption.'^ 

<*  The  shepherd  of  Israel,  who  sleepeth  not 
by  day,  nor  slumbereth  by  night,"  is  incorrect ; 
it  stands,  *<  Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel 
shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep."  Psalms  cxxi.4. 

The  word  ''  Zion  "  is  applied  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth  ;  "  Israel,"  aUo.  There  is 
but  one  Zion,  or  one  Israel ;  therefore,  '*  our 
Zion,"  as  if  there  were  many,  is  incorrect. 

<<  Owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love,"  is  an  in^ 
correct  quotation  of.  Rom.  13 :  8  ;  '^  Owe  no 
man  anything  but  to  love  one  another." 

"  In  tbe  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  is 
from  the  book  of  Common  Prayer^ 

<<  Tbe  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  is,  <*  A  righteous 
man  regdrdeth  the  life  of  his  beast"    Prov. 

12 :  10. 

^<  A  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day."  There 
is  no  snob  prediction  in  the  Bible.  The  only 
passage  like  it  is,  ''  Shall  a  nation  be  born  at 
once  ?"     Isaiah  66 :  8. 

<*  Choose  the  Lord  for  your  portion,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  your  inheritance," 
is  not  Scripture.  The  9th  verse  of  the  32d 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  says,  <<  For  the  Lord's 
portion  is  his  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his 
inheritance" 

^<  Strength-  in  weakness,  riches  in  poverty, 
and  a  present  help  in  every  needful  time,"  is 
not  found  in  the  Bible.  Neither  is  the  ex- 
pression, "  Who  was  never  foiled  in  battle," 

<'  The  seal  of  thy  house  hath  eatvn  thee  up," 
has  somotiiues  been  used  against  those  wim 
were  presumed  to  have  manifested  too  much 
religious  seal.  The  pronoun  **  thee  "  should  be 
**  me."  It  is  an  appeal  of  David's  to  the  most 
High  ;  "  The  seal  of  thy  bouse  hath  eaten  me 
I  up ;  and  tbe  reproaches  of  them  that  reproach- 


'^  As  iieii  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  ooun- 1  ed  thee  are  fallen  on  me."    Psalms  69  :  9. 
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"  The  wiH  of  mtn  never  wroaglit  the  rigbt- 
eoQsnese  of  Qod"  b  not  Soripiore.  The 
Apostle  Jamee  88J8,  ''For  the  wrath  of 'man 
worketh  not  the  righteooBness  of  God."  James 
1 :  20. 

The  Apostle  Paul  is  often  quoted  as  ssying, 
<<  I  liye  by  faith  in  the  son  of  God.''  The  ex- 
pression  is,  ^'  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God."     Gal.  11 :  20. 

That  preeions  text,  '*  Come  nnto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  aod  I  will  give 
yon  rest,"  (Matt.  xi.  28,)  is  almost  always  mis- 
quoted thus :  '*  Come  uoto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  aod  heavy  laden,"  &e, 

<<  Little  ehildren,  love  one  another,"  is  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  is  taken  from  a  tradition  re- 
specting John,  called  the  divine. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  required  a  miracle  to 
eonvince  the  Apostle  Peter  that  God  is  no  re- 
speotor  -of  persons ;  whereas,  by  reference  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Acts,  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  a  vfs/on,  that  was  made  use  of  to  convey  to 
Peter's  mind  this  important  truth. 

<<Not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written," 
used  to  repress  curiosity  about  hidden  things, 
is  not  in  the  Scriptures. 

'^  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
is  a  line  of  Sterne's.  The  nearest  approach  to 
il  in  Scripture  is,  '*  He  stayeth  his  rongli 
wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind."  Isaiah  27  :  8. 

There  is  no  such  passage  in  the  Bible  as 
''  Morning  light  and  evening  song." 

'*  A  Saviour,  or  I  die,  a  Redeemer,  or  I  perish 
forever,"  is  from  Augustine,  one  of  the  early 
Ohristians. 

''That  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns," is  from  Shakespeare. 

Some  preachers  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
words  in  Scripture  texts,  with  the  iuCention  of 
making  them  more  clear.  This,  besides  being 
an  implied  depreciation  of  the  understanding 
of  their  hearers,  is  calculated  to  nullify  the 
effect  which  the  bold,  unqualified,  unamplified 
style  of  the  Sacred  writings  has  in  awakening 
and  stimulating  the  intellect.  David  exclaims, 
in  P^alm8  84  :  10»  *<  A  day  in  thy  courts  is  bet- 
ter than  a  thousand."  **  Elsewhere  "  is  often 
added,  and  spoils  the  contrast  which  is  between 
bles9^dHe$»  and  dttratfoa. 

In  quoting  from  Matt.  25  :  21,  '<  Enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,"  the  addition  is  gen 
erally  maie,  '* and  into  thy  master's  rest." 

Prov.  10 :  22.  <*  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it 
maketh  (truly)  rich." 

1  Cor.  11:9.  '*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  (to  conceive)  the  (good)  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  thar  love  him." 

Eccl.  9  :  10.  (*  WhaUoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  (all)  thy  might." 

Matt.  25  :  10.  <*  And  they  that  were  ready, 
went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage  "  (ehamber.) 


Isa.  1 :  25.  <«  Thy  dross  and  tliy  tin  "  (and 
thy  reprobate  silver.) 

Psalms  46  :  4.  *'  Shall  make  glad  the  (whole) 
city  of  God." 

^'  As  the  tree  falls^  so  it  lies ;  and  as  death 
leaves,  so  judgment  finds,"  is  not  the  text,  which 
u  thus  :  <*  If  the  tree  fail  toward  the  soath,  or 
toward  the  north,  in  the  place  where  the  trec^ 
falleth  there  it  shall  be."  Ecol.  xi.  3.  lliia 
passage,  fo  often  used  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment,  has  no  such  appli* 
cation  in  the  text.  It  is  found  in  connectioa 
with  an  exhortation  to  liberality.  The 
"  clouds,"  which,  when  "  full  of  rain,"  •*  enipty 
themselves  upon  the  earth,"  and  the  **  tree^'* 
which,  when  it  falls,  removes  not  from  the 
place  where  it  fell,  appear  to  be  ustd  as  poetic 
figures. 

<^  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  hy  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  Rom.  12 : 
1.  This  passage  is  applied  by  Friends  almoet 
exclusively  to  the  attendance  of  meetioffa, 
thereby  missing  the  larger  application  m^ant  by 
the  Apostle,  which  is,  that  the  whole  man 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  hy 
keeping  the  body  plire  and  holy.  S. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  19,  1867. 


Christian  Proqresb. — It  has  not  heen  the 
policy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  any  period 
of  its  existence,  to  resort  to  efforte  to  proselyte 
to  sect. 

The  concern  of  its  consistent  and  influential 
members  has  been,  that  the  human  family 
should  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  greai 
frutkM,  that  the  Lord  is  the  teacher  of  His  peo- 
pie,  that  a  knowledge  of  Him  is  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  Christ, — the  Word, 
which  is  also  called  Light — and  that  this  '<  Light 
has  appeared  unto  ail  men,"  and  obedience  to 
\t»  teachings  or  manifestations  is  **  the  way  of 
lift:' 

The  history  of  the  setere  persecutions  which 
attended  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  two 
hundred  years  ago,  is  so  familiar,  that  a  refe^ 
ence  to  it  may  seem,  to  some,  a  propy  repetition 
of  what  they  often  hear.  Bat,  we  feel,  that  in 
the  liberty  of  conscience  with  which  we  are 
privileged^  we  are  sometimes  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  it  was 
obtained. 

We  shrink,  even  in  thopght,  fron  the  loftth- 
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some  diiDgooas  aod  noiaome  cells  in  which  iot 
onlj  strong  men,  bnfc  feeble  women,  won  iaoar- 
oerated  for  years,  endaring  at  the  hands  of  their 
jailors  inoamerable  insnlts  and  cruelties. 

To  ooe  looking  upon  the  present  or^nisation 
of  Friends,  and  taking  a  casual  riew  of  its  sur- 
roandiDgSy  it  might  seem  that  but  little  had 
j^een  effected  hy  the  labors  of  these  martyrs 
for  tmlh. 

The  smallness  of  our  numbers  in  comparison 
with  many  other  religious  sects,  and  the  occa- 
^ooal    relioquishmeut  of  their  birthright  by 
^some  of  our  young  friends,  are  calculated  (o 
give  the  idea  that  there  is  a  defect  in  theprtn- 
cipie  of  our  profeasion;   and  that  we  fail  to 
prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  internal  liyhL  for  safe 
goidanoe  and  preservation,  by  the  deficiencies 
apparent  among  as.     By  a  closer  scratiny,  there 
will  be  found  other  causes  for  the  nonfulfilment 
of  duties  connected  with  the  higher  life.     As 
was  at  first  stated^  Friends  have  not  exerted 
their  influence  to  gain  members,  but  have  felt 
lesirieted  therefrom,  and  are  ako  catitious  in 
receiving  voluntary  applicants.     In  the  absence 
of  outward  attractions,  our  religious  assemblies 
are  not  generally  so  largely  attended  as  some 
others,  where  the  ceremonies  of  worship  are  in 
a  more  tangible  form.     There  is  nothiog  in  a 
rightly- gathered  Friends'  meeting  with  which 
a  wordly  spirit  can  assimilate.     The  few  broken 
sentences,  uttered  with  fear  and  trembling,  as 
to  the  presence  of  the  great  I  AM,  fail  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  looking  for  '^  great 
things/'     And  when  gospel  truths  are  more 
fully  illustrated,  and  the  multitude  have  been 
fed  and  impressed  for  the  time,  how  many  are 
like  those  of  old,  who  felt  that  the  teachings 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  were  fraught  with  ''  hard 
sayings,"  that  they  could  not  bear  them,  '<  and 
went  no  more  after  him."     Christianity  is  the 
same  now  as    then — and   the  mind  of  man 
differs  not,  save  as  it  ezpaods  under  the  iaflu- 
enoe  of  the  Lights  the  eun  of  righteousness. 
It  must,  however,  be  gratifying  to  every  sincere 
lover  of  truth,  to  notice  the  growing  disposition 
in    the    various    religions    denominations,   to 
award  to  the  Spirit  the  preeminence  it  merits* 
and  to  so  far  recognize  the  fVindamental  prin- 
ciple of  Quakerism,  as  no  longer  to  believe  that 
''it  leads  to  bewilder,  and  daszles  to  blind." 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  what  is 


called  the  £vaagelical  Ghnmh,  are  profMiuading 
to  their  hearers  questions  like  the  following : 
''Are  we  turning  knowledge  into  wisdom,  and 
I  whether  understanding  more  of  the  mysteries  of 
life  are  we  feeling  more  of  its  sacred  law;  and 
whether  having  left  behind  the  priests,  and  the 
scribes,  and  the  doctors,  and  the  fathers,  are  we 
ahout  our  Father's  business,  and  becoming  wisd 
to  Ood  V*  Spurgeon,  in  his  lecture  on  G.  F., 
says :  ^'  George  Fox,  dear  friends,  has  bequeathed 
these  principles  to  you.  I  pruy  you  guard  them 
with  your  lives,  and  hand  them  down  with  un« 
dimmed  lustre  to  your  sons.  Let  nothing  be« 
guile  you  from  your  steadfastness  in  the  spirit- 
uality of,  your  worship,  and  press  it  upon  others 
everywhere,  whenever  you  have  opportunity, 
that  the.  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him 
as  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

How  far  the  faithful  adherence  of  Friends 
to  the  doctrine  of  "salvation  by  Christ,"  in- 
wardly revealed,  has  been  instrumental  in  pre* 
paring  the  hearts  of  others  to  receive  the  mani; 
festations  of  the  Sjyrit,  we  may  not  know ;  but 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  is,  "  my  word  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  ploase,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it.'* 

DiBD,  in  Easton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Sev- 
enth-day, the  2iltb  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  of  jaau* 
dice,  Reuben  Baker,  a^^ed  nearly  72  years ;  a  mem- 
ber of  fiaston  Monthly  Meeting.  A  little  before  the 
cloaiog  period  he  said,  "  Though  I  have  made  some 
mioses,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  thropgh  life  to  do 
right  J  and  it  has  always  been  uppermost  with  me; 
and  fur  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  been  as  happy  as 
I  could  wish  to  be  ;"  and  in  a  short  time  peacefully 
and  gently  breathed  bia  iast.  He  had  fur  many 
years  manifested  a  wnrm  seal  for  the  oppressed,  an4 
exhorted  others  to  observe  teiuperance  and  roodera* 
tion  on  all  occHsioos.  £• 

,  on  Sixth  day,  2lst  of  Twelfth  month,  1866, 

near  Centre,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  of  consumption, 
Cata  W.,  wife  of  Abram  AlUn,  in  the  STih  year  of 
her  age.*  Sb«  bad  ofiea  ex  pressed  that  there  was 
nothing  in  her  way,  and  we  doubt  not  she  has  en* 
tered  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
She  bad  for  many  years  taken  a  warm  interest  i^ 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  African  raee, 
laboring  with  her  might  to  liberate  them  fiom  orael 
bondage;  and  tfere  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  baft 
she  is  reaping  a  rich  reward  fur  this  and  every  other 
good  deed.  B> 

— — ,  at  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  lust.,  Nathan  Tybov,  in  the  80th  year 
of  hii  age. 

— -,  on  the  12lh  of  First  month,  1867,  Alia 
Cambt,  relict  of  David  Smyth,  in  her  83d  year;  a 
member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting* 

,  very  suddenly,  on  the  7th  of  Third  month, 

1866,  WiLLiAH  Hcobbb;  a  member  of  Pipe  Oredc 
Monthly  aad  Fartkular  Meeting. 
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*  DiBD,  on  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  near 
Greenwich,  Oumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  Ltdia.  Bradwat, 
widow  of  the  late  Adna  Bradway,  in  the  85th  ypar 
of  her  age;  an  Elder  of  Greenwich  Mootblj  M  eting. 

,  on  the  2Ut  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  Amy 

Hart,  widow  of  the  late  Samnel  Hart,  in  the  81st 
rear  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Bnckingham  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 
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Friends'  Fnel  Association  for  the  Poor  meets  this 
(Spventh  day)  pveoing,  1st  mo.  19th,  at  *H  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street  Meetiog-hoase. 

Joseph  M.  Truhan,  Clerk. 
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WANTED, 
By  the  Association  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re- 
lief of  Frfcedmen,  a  teacher  for  a  school  in  Maryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Capron, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
Ist  mo.  12, 1867— tf. 

From  an  Editorial  of  the  Nortb  American 
for  the  New  Year,  we  extract  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  the  present  position  of  Eorope. 
It  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  unrest  which  seems  to 
pervade  all  nations,  of  which  we  Americans  have 
a  foil  share.  In  the  hopefal  tone  indulged 
by  the  Editor  in  relation  to  our  Republic, 
we  do  not  fully  participate.  The  future  is  en- 
veloped in  a  oloud,  and  in  lirhat  way  this  shall 
be  dispelled,  or  what  it  conceals,  we  are  unable 
to  determine.  But  true  it  is,  that  the  more 
confidence  there  is  reposed  in  that  Power, 
which  can  still  **  divide  the  waters,"  or  cause 
'<  the  elements  to  melt  with  fervent  heat/'  the 
more  sure  may  we  be  of  deliverance  from  our 
present  perilous  condition.  Eds. 

eiqhteen  hundred  and  sixty- seven. 

A  new  year  dates  from  to-day.  It  does  not 
find  the  world  at  peace,  and  there  is  quite  as 
mueh  reason  to  suppose  that  ic  will  be  stormy 
as  that  it  will  be  tranquil.  England  is  dis- 
turbed by  earnest  demands  for  reform  at  home, 
while  Ireland  is  in  its  usual  state  of  unrest, 
and  Canada  is  far  from  tranquil.  France, 
baulked  by  Prussia,  forced  from  Italy,  and  dis- 
appointed in  Mexico,  threatens  to  renew  those 
oivil  dissensions  which  there  almost  invariably 
follow  defeat  abroad.  Neither  Spain  nor  Por- 
tugal are  in  assured  peace.  Austria  is  suffer- 
ing from  as  grave  defeats  as  are  recorded  in  all 
of  her  history,  and  Denmark  from  the  loss  of 
her  richest  territory.  Prussia  has  suddenly 
risen  to  first-rate  importance,  and  seems  deter- 
mined to  consolidate  and  enlarge  her  acquisi- 
tions. The  Greek  and  Catholic  faiths  are  again 
at  variance,  Russia  promising  to  support  the 
former  in  a  way  which  renders  war  quite  pos- 
sible. South  America  is  experiencing  the 
effects  of  a  war  which  has  involved  the  larger 
part  of  those  nations  by  which  it  is  divided, 
and  Mexico  is  not  cured  of  its  cbroaic  diaquiet. 


It  is  comfortable  when  we  see  the  New  Ti 
dawD  with  such  lights  over  the  rert  of  the 
world,  to  reflect  that  the  brunt  of  our  own  dan- 
ger has  passed,  and  that  the  disputes  which 
now  inflame  the  passions  with  ns  are  second- 
ary, and  in  their  very  nature  overtures  towards 
a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  we 
have  ever  enjoyed.  The  great  sea  which  wu 
provoked  by  so  many  years  of  preliminary 
agitation,  and  which  roared  so  long,  has  not 
wholly  subsided,  but  it  is  subsiding.  Its  exist- 
ing  tunkult  is  wholly  attributable  to  the  fact 
thst  its  margin  is  being  walled  in  by  lines 
which  it  can  never  again  overpass.  Bnt  one 
by  one  the  impediments  which  lumbered  oer 
path  are  disappearing;  courage  is  iocreastag 
behind  facts  which  demonstrate  that  it  can  b« 
rationally  indulged,  and  with  courage  comes 
accomplishment.  Efforts  are  already  making 
in  ioflueotial  quarters  to  remove  the  crushing 
taxation  which  has  restrained  oar  manuiao- 
tnres,  our  commerce,  our  mines,  oar  rmilwaySp 
our  agriculture  and  every  other  form  of  indus- 
try, from  the  advance  which  they  should  have 
made ;  and  though  no  result  has  yet  been  at> 
tained,  there  is  something  more  than  a  hope 
that  the  current  yesr  will  abolish  the  worst  drags. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  1867  does  Dot  fied 
us  with  all  of  the  prosperity  which  had  been 
expected.  It  does  not  find  the  temper  of  the 
South  so  amiable  as  was  to  be  desired.  It 
does  not  find  the  material  interests  of  the  North 
as  vigorous  as  they  should  have  been.  And 
yet  we  have  not  only  paid  the  interest  of  our 
debt,  but  extinguifthed  some  part  of  the  pris- 
cipal;  have  rebuilt  old  roads  and  plotted  nev; 
have  inaugurated  a  line  of  Pacific  steamships, 
from  which  the  greatest  advantages  may  be 
expected  ;  have  pushed  forward  the  rails  across 
a  greater  part  of  the  continent;  have  enlai^ed 
our  internal  and  foreign  methods  of  communi- 
cation, and  exhibited  a  recuperative  and  pro- 
gressive power  which,  considering  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  developed,  is  not  less 
singular  and  gratifying  than  any  former  aohieve- 
ment. 

We  have  great  hopes  planted  in  the  glad 
New  Year  whose  advent  we  welcome  to  day — 
hopes  for  the  improvement  of  the  world,  and 
especially  for  that  con»iderable  portion  of  it 
which  our  own  country  consiitutes. 


«—  I 


Iiook  upon  the  succesn  and  $weefne$s  of  thy 
duties  as  very  much  depending  upon  the  keep- 
ing of  thy  heart  close  to  God  in  them.  Well, 
then,  when  thou  fiodest  thy  heart  under  the  power 
ofdeadness  and  distraction,  say  to  thy  soul, 
'*  my  praying  times  are  the  choicest  parts,  the 
golden  spots  of  all  my  time.  Could  I  bat  raise 
my  heart  to  Ood  I  might  now  obtain  such  mer- 
cies as  would  be  matter  for  a  song  to  all  eter- 
nity."—i'/aw/. 
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THS  LESSON   OT    JAMAICA. 

The  Jamaica  question  can  not  be  too  eare- 
folly  studied  by  us  at  this  time  in  this  country. 
And  we  can  imagine  few  more  Taluable  •  bo^ks 
than  a  clear,  brief  and  faithful  history  of  that 
island  since  the  emaneip^tion.  The  great  moral 
which  is  Uught  by  that  history,  in  the  fragment- 
ary form  iu  which  it  is  accessible,  is  the  practi- 
cal helplessoe&s  of  an  emancipated,  servile  class 
among  thof*e  who  have  held  them  enslaved. 
Making  all  fair  allowance  for  the  climate,  and 
for  laziness,  ignorance,  dishonesty,  and  ease  of 
subsistence  upon  the  part  of  the  emancipated 
elas^  in  Jamaica,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  a 
student  of  its  condition  since  1838,  that  the 
ehief  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  planter  or  slaveholding  class. 

The  initiative  belonged  to  them.  Good  sense 
should  have  taught  ihem  that  their  true  inter- 
est lay  in  acquiescing  heartily  in  emancipation, 
and  making  the  best  of  it.  They  were  to  de- 
pend upon  a  class  of  laborers  perfectly ' well 
known  to  them,  but  placed  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent position  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  labor. 
Those  laborers  were  now  freemen.  They  were 
to  be  treated  as  freemen.  But  also  they  were 
to  be  treated  as  new  freemen,  as  men  bewilder- 
ed in  a  position  to  which  they  were  unused. 
Too  much  was  not  to  be  expected  of  them. 
They  were,  first  of  all,  to  be  tanght  confidence 
in  the  late  master  ela^s.  They  were  to  be  edu- 
eated,  protected,  forborne.  The  duties  and  re- 
spouNbilities  thrown  by  emancipation  upon  the 
master  class  were  indisputably  very  great ;  but 
they  were  to  be  faithfally  fulfilled,  or  the  whole 
island  would  sink  into  ruin.  Ni>body  pretends 
that  these  duties  ever  were  fulfilled,  or  that,  as 
a  elass^  the  planters  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  accept  or  even  to  understand  the  situation. 
The  apprentice  system  failed.  The  negroes 
were  utterly  alienated.  They  took  to  the  bush, 
and  the  great  estates  went  to  waste.  Jamaica 
has  languished,  not  on  account  of  emancipation, 
for  under  Slavery  it  was  steadily  and  rapidly 
declining,  but  from  the  haughty  injustice  of 
the  master  class. 

The  Eyre  massacres  of  last  year  happily 
srouHcd  tbe  English  conscience.  The  protest 
was  tremendous.  The  G-ovemment  were  com- 
pelled to  recall  Eyre,  and  to  send  out  a  Gom- 
inission  of  Inquiry.  Eyre  is  now  in  England, 
where  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  him 
to  trial  for  murder ;  and  Sir  Peter  B.  Grant  is 
the  new  Governor— a  man  known  for  his  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  of  Bengal  from  the  hard 
hand  of  European  masters.  In  his  speech  upon 
assuming  the  Government,  Sir  Peter  points  out 
that  there  is  no  practical  justice  in  the  Island 
for  negroes  in  oases  of  more  than  ten  pounds; 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  blacks,  to  reorganise  a  paid  magi»> 


traey  in  Jamaica.  As  a  further  illustration  of 
the  administration  of  justioe  there  is  the  case  of 
Gordon  Ramsay.  He  was  one  yf  the  leaders  of 
the  massacres  of  last  year ;  and  the  evidence 
before  the  Grand  Jury  showed  that  when  a  man 
named  Marshall,  who  was  being  flogged  by 
Ramsay's  order,  either  exclaimed,  **  0  Lord  ! ' 
in  the  agony  of  the  punishment,  or  merely 
groaned,  or  ground  his  teeth,  Ramsay  said  that 
it  was  sedition,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  down 
and  hung ;  and  he  was  hung.  Three  witnesses 
proved  these  facts.  There  was  no  question  of 
them.  Bat  the  Grand  Jury  of  Planters  re- 
fused  to  find  a  bill.  And  these  are  the  things 
which  Carlyle,  and  Tennyson,  and  Ruskin  de- 
fend as  manly,  British,  heroic  and  necessary. 

It  is  the  buainess  of  statesmanship  to  deal 
with  human  nature,  not  with  abstract  theories  ; 
and  if  any  argument  were  wanting  to  demon- 
strate the  imperative  duty  of  the  United  States 
at  present,  to  hold  the  freedmen  firmly  by  the 
hand,  and  not  to  intrust  them  to  those  who 
hate  them  more  than  they  love  their  own  in- 
terest, it  may  be  found  in  tbe  story  of  Jamaica. 


— J"" 

OUR 


MASTER. 


BT  JOHN   0.   WHITTlSa. 

Immorta^  Love,  forever  full, 

Forever  flowing  free, 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole, 

A  never-ebbing  seal 
Our  outward  lips  cbnfess  the  name 

All  other  names  above  ; 
Love  only  knoweth  whence  it  came, 

And  cooipreheodeth  love. 
Blow,  winds  of  God,  awake  and  blow 

The  mists  of  earth  awiiy  1 — 
Shine  out,  0  Light  Divine,  and  show 

How  wide  and  far  we  stray  I 

Hush  every  lip,  close  every  book, 

Tbe  strife  of  tongues  forbear ; 
Why  forward  reach  or  backward  look 

For  love  that  clasps  like  air? 
We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 

To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down  ; 
In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps 

For  him  no  depths  can  drown. 

Nor  holy  bread,  nor  blood  of  grape, 

The  lineaments  restore 
Of  him  we  know  in  outward  shape, 

And  in  the  flesh  no  more. 
He  cometh  not  a  king  to  reign  ; 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dim  ; 
The  weary  centuries  watch  in  vain 

The  clouds  of  heaven  tor  him. 
Death  eomes,  life  goes  ;  the  asking  eye 

And  ear  are  answerless  ; 
The  grave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 

Is  sad  with  sileotness. 
The  letter  falls,  and  systems  fall, 

And  every  symbol  wanes ; 
The  Spirit  over-brooding  all 

Eternal  love  remains. 
And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above, 

Or  earth  below  they  look, 
Who  know  with  John  his  smile  of  love, 

With*  Ptter  his  rebuke. 
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In  Joy  of  inward  peace,  or  mdm 

Of  sorrow  over  sio, 
He  \b  bis  own  best  evidencei 

His  witii%ss  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  nor  mytliic  lore, 

Nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers, 
No  dead  fad  stranded  on  the  shore 

Of  the  oblivious  years  : 

But  warm,  swe^t,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  he  ; 
And  f*uth  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  his  eeamlesi  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain, 
We  touch  him  in  life's  tli-rong  and  pr«M 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Thron^b  him  the  first  fond  prayers  are  said 

Onr  iip<i  of  childhood  frame, 
The  last  low  whisprrs  of  our  dead 

Are  burdened  with  his  name. 

0  Lord  and  Master  of  ns  all  I 

Whatever  our  name  or  sign, 
We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call, 

We  test  onr  lives  by  thine. 

Thou  jadfrest  ns  ;  thy  parity 

Doth  all  our  lusts  condemn  ; 
The  lore  that  draws  us  dearer  thee 

Is  hot  with  wrath  to  them. 

Our  thougrbts  lie  open  to  thy  sight ; 

And,  naked  to  thy  glanci*,   ' 
Our  se'cret  sins  are  in  the  light 

Of  thy  pure  countenance.  '  * 

Thy  healing  paini^  a  keen  didtresa 

Thy  tender  light  8hin«^  in  ; 
Thy  sweetness  U  the  bitterness, 

Thy  grace  the  pang  of  sin. 

Tet,  weak  and  blinded  though  we  be, 

Thou  dost  our  service  own  ; 
We  bring  onr  varyi:  g  fziAs  tQ  thee, 

And  thou  rejectest  none. 

To  thee  our  full  humanity, 

Its  joys  and  pains  belong. 
The  wrong  of  man  to  man  on  thee 

Inflicts  a  deeper  wrong. 

Who  hates  bates  thee,  who  loves  becofnes 

Therein  to  thee  allied  ; 
All  sweet  accords  of  hearts  and  homef 

In  thee  are  multiplied. 

Depp  strike  thy  roots,  0  heavenly  Viae, 

Within  our  earthly  sod, 
Most  bnman  and  yet  moet  divinei 

The  flower  of  man  and  God  1 

0  Love  1  O  Life  1  Onr  fiiuth  and  sight 

Thy  presence  maketfa  one  : 
As  through  transfigured  clonda  of  wliite 

We  trace  the  noon-day  sun. 

8o,  to  our  mortal  eyes  subdued, 
Flesh-veiled,  bat  not  concealed, 

We  know  in  thee  the  fatherhood 
And  heart  of  God  revealed. 

We  faintly  bear,  we  dimly  see, 

In  differing  phrase  we  pray  ; 
But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  thee 

The  Light,  the  Tratti,  the  Way  1 

The  homage  ih«t  we  render  thee 

Is  still  our  Father's  own  ; 
Kor  jealous  claim  nor  riv.ilry 

Divide  the  Ccom  And  Tbronf  • 


To  do  thy  will  H  more  than  praise, 
As  words  are  less  than  deeds. 

And  simple  trust  oan  find  thy  ways 
We  miss  with  chart  of  creeds. 

No  pride  of  self  thy  service  hath. 

No  place  for  me  and  mine; 
Our  human  strength  is  we^knese,  death 

Our  life,  apart  from  thine. 

Apart  from  thee  all  gain  is  lose, 

All  labor  vainly  done; 
The  solemn  shadow  of  thy  Crosf 

Is  better  than  the  sun. 

Alone,  0  Love  ineffable ! 

Thy  saving  name  is  given  ; 
To  torn  aside  from  thee  is  hell, 

To  walk  witii  tfaee  is  heaven  I 

How  vain,  secure  in  all  thou  art. 

Our  noisy  championship  1.— 
The  S'gbing  of  the  contrite  heart 

Is  more  than  flattering  lip. 

Not  thine  the  bigot's  partial  plea. 

Nor  thine  the  zealot's  ban  ; 
Thou  well  feanst  spare  a  love  of  thee 

Which  ends  in  bate  of  man. 

Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  onr  Lord, 

What  may  thy  service  be  ? — 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word, 

But  simply  following  thee. 

We  bring  no  ghastly  holocaust, 

We  pile  no  graven  stone  ; 
He  serves  thee  best  who  loveth  most 

His  brothers  and  thy  own. 

Thy  litanies  sweet  ofRces 

Of  love  and  gratitude  ; 
T  by  sacramental  liturgies 

The  joy  of  doing  good. 

In  vain  shall  waves  of  incense  drift 

The  vauUed  nave  around, 
In  vain  the  mir«8ter  turret  lift 

Its  brazen  weights  of  sound. 
The  heart  must  ring  thy  Christmas  belli, 

Thy  luward  altars  raire ; 
Its  faith  and  hope  thy  canticles. 

And  its  obedience  praise  1 

— IndtpendtnL 
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FOSSIL  VINES  AND  GRAPES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soci^te  Imp^risb 
et  Central  d'  Horticulture  in  Pari;;,  Dr.  Tbudi- 
chaiQ,  of  St.  Thomas's  ilospital,  London,  msde 
ft  report  on  the  fossil  vines  and  the  wild  viaei 
of  the  Rhine  vslley.  He  exhibited  to  the  dO- 
ctetj  several  specimens  of  vine  leaves  impressed 
upon  coal,  which  had  been  taken  from  a  mine 
in  Hesse- Daruietadu  Other  speoimens  ooottis- 
ed  great  unmbers  of  foesil  grape  husks  and  ker- 
nels. The  learaed  Doctor  suted  that  these  de- 
posits, lying  anderoeath  the  basalt,  were  esti- 
mated to  be  above  one  hundred  millions  of  year^ 
of  age,  and.  that  tliese  facts  and  the  pecolitf 
character  of  the  wild  vines  of  the  Rhine  oom* 
pletely  contradicted  the  almost  univorFal  belief 
that  the  vine  had  oome  to  os  from  Aaia.  He 
believed  that  the  vine  was  indigeoous  to  sU 
ooun tries  where  it  prospered  now,  and  invited 
horticulturists  to  make  experiments  with  the 
seeds  of  wild  vineS|  particularly  those  of  Fraae^ 
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M  (hey  might  thw  ftbttin  retalts  of  iBportanee 
to  hortiooltare.— >^.  T.  Evening  Pott. 

TBT  AGAIN. 

Robert  Gray  bad  beeo  writiog  at  tbe  parlor 
table,  and  bis  father  eat  in  an  eaajr-obair,  read* 
ing  a  new  book. 

"  I  may  just  as  well  icive  up  at  onoe/'  said 
Robert,  poshing  aside  bu  pen  and  paper,  and 
seating  himself  on  a  low  stool :  *'  I  never  can 
write  this  ezereise." 

**  Never  ean  write  this  ezeroise/'  eoboed  bis 
father,  in  sach  a  sad  tone  that  Robert  ooold  not 
help  langhing.  "  How  many  times  have  yon 
tried  V 

^*  Jost  onoe,  father/' 

*'  Robert,"  said  bis  father,  '^  I  have  been  read- 
ing the  life  of  a  man  who  wrote  more  than  a 
doien  volumes,  though  he  was  nearly  blind,  and 
sometimes  took  the  trouble  of  re< writing  a  pas- 
sage sixteen  times  before  he  thooght  it  good 
print." 

<<  What  was  his  name,  father  V* 

<<  William  Hiokling  Presoott.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  sooaething  about  him  7" 

*'  Very  muob  indeed,"  replied  Robert,  hoping 
to  exchange  the  disagreeable  exercise'  for  a 
story#  But  his  father  was  not  going  to  reward 
idleness. 

''  Then,  if  you  want  the  story,  my  boy,  you 
must  first  finish  your  exercise,  and  when  I  see 
that  it  is  well  done,  you  shall  hear  about  what 
I  have  been  reading." 

Half  an  hour  of  hard  workaooomplished  what 
Robert  had  just  said  could  never  be  done.  Just 
.then  his  two  brothers  came  in  from  play,  and 
Mr.  Gray  laid  aside  his  book  iwd  began  his 
true  story : — 

«<  William  H.  Preseolt  was  born  at  Salem, 
-New  England,  in  1796.  His  father  was  a  law- 
yer. A  bright,  merry  little  boy  William  was, 
.  with  an  inquisitive  mind  and  m  good  memory. 
Like  most  other  children,  be  loved  play  far  more 
than  lessons.  Not  rough,  noisy  play,  for  he  was 
not  very  strong;  but  quiet  games,  and,  above 
•  all,  story-books,  or  making  long  stories  himself 
lor  tht  amusement  of  his  cooipanions.  His 
father  removed  to  Boston  when  William  was 
twelve  years  old,  snd  in  three  years  more  he 
entered  Harvard  College.  One  day,  when  he 
was  leaving  the  dinner-coom  in  the  college,  a 
lad  accidentally  struck  him  in  the  left  eye  with 
a  piece  of  hard  bread.  There  was  no  externa] 
injury,  but  the  sight  was  gone  for  ever.  We  are 
not  told  that  the  young  man  who  inflicted  this 
sad  blow  ever  came  to  say  how  sorry  he  was ; 
but  notwithstanding,  Presoott  forgave  bim 
heartily,  and  never  even  mentioaed  his  name 
unkindly. 

''  For  a  short  time  Presoott  continued  his 
'  studies,  but  the  strain  on  one  eye  was  top  severe, 
.  aoA  bad  inflammation  set  in.  Far  V^My  wK^ikn 


he  sat  patiently  in  a  dark  room,  cheerfully  bett- 
ing his  sufferings,  and  very  thankful  to  any  one 
who  would  kindly  read  aloud  to  bim.  By  de- 
grees his  eye  so  far  recovered  that  he  could 
venture  into  the  open  air,  but  he  never  again 
was  able  to  use  it  much  in  reading  or  writing. 
The  doctors  thought  travelling  might  benefit 
his  health ;  and  as  he  had  relations  living  in 
the  Asores,  he  went  there  for  some  months,  and 
afterwards  visited  London,  Paris,  and  Italy. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  decided  not  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  the  profession  he  had  been  inten- 
ded for  before  the  injury  to  his  eye.  But  as  he 
found  that  real  honest  industry  of  some  kind  is 
necessary  to  happioess,  be  determined  to  begin 
study  in  earnest  and  try  to  write  useful  books. 
Much  time  had  been  lost  on  aocouot  of  his  tem- 
porary blindness.  He  was  not  ashamed,  how- 
ever, to  learn  simple  things  over  sgain.  So  a 
great  many  hours  every  day  were  spent  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  Like  most  hard  workers,  he 
was  an  early  riser,  not  however,  from  tastOi  but 
from  duty." 

'*  Father,  may  I  ask  you  one  question  ?" 
interrupted  Robert. 

**  Surely,  my  son.*' 

''  How  could  Presoott  read  and  write  so  much 
when  he  was  nearly  blind  ?" 

<*  He  always  employed  a  man  to  read  to  him 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  by-aod-by  his 
own  wife  and  children  were  delighted  to  be  able 
to  minister  to  his  pleasure  in  the  same  way. 
Sometimes  he  read  to  himself  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  he 
managed  to  write.  A  writing  case  has  be^ 
invented  for  the  blind.  It  is  called  a  nocto*  - 
graph ;  which  means  to  write  at  night.  When 
closed,  it  looks  like  a  great  book,  and,  on  being  ^ 
opened,  several  brass  wires  are  seen  stretched  * 
from  side  to  side.  Under  these  wires  a  black 
sheet  of  psper  is  placed,  and  beneath  that  a 
white  one.  The  blind  writer  does  not  require 
to  use  ink,  but  guided  by  the  horizontal  lines, 
he  makes  the  necessary  letters  on  a  black  paper 
with  a  sharp  pointed  little  instrument  called  a 
style,  and  the  impressions  go  through  to  the 
white  sheet,  leaving  marks  like  those  of  a  lead 
pencil.  This  writing  case  was  a  great  comfort 
to  Presoott,  and  when  he  had  written  some 
sheets  his  secretary  oopied  them  out  in  a  fair 
round  hand. 

<<  Just  think  what  difficulties  this  blind  his- 
torian had  to  overcome.  After  listening  to 
hundreds  of  books,  he  had  to  think  a  great  deal 
abo^t  what  he  had  heard,  and  then  compose  in 
bis  mind  the  history  he  was  going  to  write. 
All  this  took  him  a  long  time.  Be  tried  to  do 
everything  as  well  as  possible,  and  spared  no 
pains  in  making  his  books  truthful  and  interest- 
ing. In  many  cases  he  went  over  his  subject 
five  or  six  times ;  in  one,  at  least,  sixteen.  He 
qseat  tea  yeyus  in  writing  bis  first  great  work^ 
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'The  Historj  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  and 
even  after  it  was  finished  he  hesitated  about 
pnblishing  it.  But  from  this  tiai«  it  apf^eared 
honors  of  all  sorts  poured  on  him.  Great  men 
in  Europe  and  America  wrote  to  congratalate 
the  blind  author^  and  encouraged  him  to  begin 
another  book. 

'*  After  SIX  years  more  he  published  a  hiptory 
of  the  conquest. of  Mexico^  and  a  year  later 
commenced  to  write  *Tbe  History  of  Peru.' 
Failing  health,  however,  warned  him  that  rest 
was  needed,  and  he  was  induced  to  take  a  sec- 
ond voyage  to  England. 

*'  Very  little  rest  was  pivcn  to  the  author  of 
*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/  for,  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  on  English  ground,  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  land  vied  with  each  other  in  Hhowing 
bim  hospi'ality.  He  was  presented  at  the  eourt 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  had  the  honor  of  dining 
in  ht^r  company.  The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  was 
one  of  Prescoti's  warmest  and  strongest  friends. 
But  all  this  kindness  did  not  make  bim  proud. 
He  was  the  same  simple  man  he  had  ever  been, 
the  same  true  friend ,  the  same  loving  son  to  his 
aged  mother.  Indeed,  as  men  praised  him  he 
seemed  to  grow  more  humble  and  conscious  of 
his  own  failings.  He  kept  a  private  record  of 
his  faults,  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  overcome  them.  Every  Sabbath 
he  read  over  his  private  note-book,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  found  with  these  words  on  the 
outside : '  to  be  burned/  This  order  was  obeyed. 
When  he  returned  from  England  he  continued 
writing  a  new  work  he  had  begun,  and,  although 
iocreasing  weakness  prevented  him  from  doing 
as  much  as  in  former  years,  he  labored  on  at  his 
usual  employments  until  January  27th,  1859, 
.  when  he  died  almost  suddenly,  leaving  behind 
him  a  grand  lesson  on  the  power  of  patient  per- 
geverance. 

'*  Now  recollect,  Robert,  that  whenever  you 
are  trying  to  do  anything  really  worth  doing, 
vou  must  not  give  up  until  you  have  tried  at 
least  sixteen  times,  remembering  the  words  of 
the  wise  man,  *«The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall 
bear  rule :  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tri 
bttte." — Ex.  Paper, 
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LOST  ARTS. 

In  regard  to  colors  we  are  far  behind  the 
ancients.  None  of  the  colors  in  the  Egyptian 

I  paintings  of  thousands  of  years  ago  are  in  the 
east  faded,  except  green.  The  Tyrian  purple 
of  the  entombed  city  of  Pompeii  is  as  fresh  to- 
day as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  stucco,  painted  ages  before  the  Christian 
era,  broken  up  and  mixed,  revealed  its  original 
lustre.  And  yet  we  pity  the  ignorance  of  the 
Egyptian  prince  who  was  contemporaneous  with 
Solomon  and  Cleopatra,  at  whose  feet  Csaiar  laid 
the  riches  of  his  empire. 
And  ia  regard  to  metals.    Tte  adges  of  Che 


statues  of  the  obelisks'  of  Egypt,  and  of  tha 
ancient  walls  of  Rome,  are  as  sharp  as  if  bewi 
yesterday.  And  the  stones  still  remain  so  close- 
ly fitted,  that  their  seams,  laid  with  mortar,  eaa- 
not  be  penetrated  with  the  edge  of  a  penknife. 
And  their  surface  is  exceedingly  hard — so  hard 
that  when  the  French  artists  enfrraved  twoliaei 
upon  an  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt,  they  des- 
troyed, in  the  tedious  task,  many  of  the  best 
tools  which  could  be  manufactured.  And  yet 
these  ancient  monuments  are  traced  all  over 
with  inscriptions  placed  upon  themia  older  time. 

This,  with  other  facts  of  striking  character, 
proves  that  they  were  far  more  skilled  in  metah 
than  we  are.  Quite  recently  it  is  recorded  that 
when  an  American  vessel  was  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  a  son  of  that  benighted  region  made, 
from  an  iron  hoop,  a  knife  superior  to  any  oa 
board  of  the  vessel,  and  another  made  a  swoid 
of  Damascus  excellence  from  a  piece  of  iroa. 

Fiction  is  very  old.  Scott  had  his  counte^ 
parts  two  thousand  years  ago.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  warrior  who  had  no  time  to  wail  for  tlM 
proper  forging  of  his  weapon,  but  seized  it  red- 
hot,  I'ode  forward,  and  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  eold  air  had  tempered  his  iron  into  aa 
excellent  steel  weapon.  The  tempering  of  steel, 
therefore,  which  was  new  to  us  a  centurysioee, 
was  old  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Ventilation  is  deemed  a  very  modem  art,  bat 
this  is  not  the  fact,  for  apertures,  unquestioB- 
ably  made  for  the  purpose  of  veotilauon,  an 
found  in  the  pyramid  tombs  of  Egypt.  Tei, 
thousands  of  years  age,  the  barbarous  Pagaoi 
went  so  far  as  to  ventilate  thoir  tombs,  while 
we  yet  scarcely  know  how  to  ventilate  am 
houses.'— 7V^  Moravian. 


THB  OftldiN  OF  BILLS  0¥  EZCHAIfaB. 

When  the  Jews  were  driven  from  Arabia,  ia 
their  flight  great  numbers  of  them  passed  over 
to  Spain,  then'  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors, 
by  whom  they  were  treated  with  great  kiodoesa 
As  no  obstacle  to  improvement  in  learning  or  to 
promotion  in  rank  was  placed  before  them,  the 
Jews,  by  their  genius  and  attachment  to  tb« 
interests  of  the  state,  soon  raised  themselves  to 
high  civil  offiecs  about  the  persons  of  the  caliphs, 
who  respected  them,  their  learning,  wisdom,  and 
virtue.  They  established  the  most  celebrated 
schools  then  in  the  world,  both  for  sacred  asd 
profane  literature.  The  Talmud,  which  ii 
Arabia  had  been  the  only  book  studied  by  the 
Hebrews,  gave  place  to  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  most  elaborate  treatises  on  the  arts  asd 
sciences ;  in  the  knowledge  of  which  they  took 
precedenoe  of  every  learned  fraternity  in  Europe. 
In  the  fine  arts  they  likewise  made  great  pro- 
ficiency. Several  among  them  are  oelebrated  Is 
this  day  as  astronomers,  architeets,  jurists,  hie- 
toriansy  poets,  painters,  and  pbysioians.  Bsi 
neither  the  learning  nor  loyaiij  of  the  Jeif 
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mrmiled  them  aught,  when  the  oresoent  was 
sapplanted  by  the  red  baoDers  of  the  oross.     Oq 
the  defeat  of  the  SaraoeDs,  Ferdinand  and  Isa* 
bella  left  them  no  choice  betweea  baptism  an.d 
banishment;  and,  with  the  ezceptioo  of  five 
Imodred,  whom  the  extremes  of  age  and  poverty 
prevented   from   removing,   all    preferred   the 
latter.     As  the  period  for  their  departure  wad 
limited  to  a  fixed  hour,  after  which  those  re- 
maining were  liable  to  suffer  death  in  case  they 
refuised  baptism,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was 
the  most  lamentable  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
But  they  were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  time  allowed  to  them 
by  the  royal  edict.     The  Christians  fell  on  them 
io  many  places,  and  put  them  to  death  without 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.     Those  of  them 
who  had  escaped  towards  the  sea  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  were  either  pursued  and  butch- 
ered on  tl}e  coast,  or  were  drowned  in  great 
Dumbers  through  the  treachery  of  those  who 
■applied  them  with  vessels.     Few  arrived  safely 
ia  Italy;  and  even  there  were  only  sheltered 
from  a  fate  such  as  they  had  fled  from  by  a 
papal  bull.     It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion 
that  some  Spanish  Jew  merchants  contrived,  by 
the  invention  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  possess 
themselves  in  Italy  of  that  wealth  which  they 
had  no  means  of  removing  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Ferdinand.     Of  what  immense  utility  that 
iDventioo   has  since  been    to  the  mercantile 
world  it  is  needless  to  inquire. 
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For  Friendii'  loteUigenoer. 
BSYIEW  OF  TflK  WEATHER,  AO. 
TWBLVTH  MONTH. 


Aain  daring  some  portion  of 
the  24  hoars, , 

Bain  all  or  nearly  all  day,... 

6bow,  ioclading  verj  aligbt 
ealla « 

Cloudy,  withoot  storms....... 

Clear,tfca  ordiuaril/  accepted 


mcpBaiTuaa,  raut,  diatbs, 
ac. 

Mean  temperature  of  12tb 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital  J 

Highest  do.  daring  month 

Lowest   do.      do.      do. 

Baia  during  the  month, 

Deaths  daring  the  month, 
being  for  5  cnrreot  weeks 
for  each  jear , 


1865. 


5  days: 
4  " 

6  « 

T  « 
9  «« 


31  « 


1865 


37.39  deg^ 
62.50  " 
15.00  " 
5.61  m. 


125Y 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatare  of  I2tb 
month  for  the  past  sevciU^-^evcs  years 

Highest  mean  of  do.  dariajB^  that  entire 
period,  1848. .•••••«... 

Lowest    do.         do.         io 


1866. 


4  days. 
1     *« 

5  " 


4    «« 


31     " 


1866. 


33.61  deg. 

61.50  " 
5.00  " 
3.46  in. 


1228 


32.53  deg. 

45.00    " 
1832!25.09    ^ 


I 


coMPAauoa  or  baih. 

1863. 
Totals  for  the  ^rtt  six  mos. 

of  each  year 

Totals  for  the  la$t  six  mos.. 


28.94  inch 
27.30  " 


1866. 

22.27  laeh 
22.7T    " 

Totals  for  entire  year |  56.24  inch     45.24  ioeh 

Taking  the  weather  for  the  entire  month,  it  was 
nnusuallj  pleasant,  though  the  21st  was  avery,  Tery 
cold  4»y,  the  mercury  descending  to  zero  at  German- 
town  in  some  y^rj  exposed  situations.  The  first 
regular  snow  storm  of  the  season  occurred  oo  the 

lib,  making  very  poor  sleighing.  It  will  be  seen 
that  just  eleven  inches  lest  rain  fell  during  the  year 
1866  than  the  preceding  one. 

The  deaih$  during  the  year  were  in  round  nam- 
hers  fice  hundred  lest  than  in  1865.  Truly  we  bfove 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  J.  M.  B. 

Philadelphia,  First  mo.  7,  1867. 
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The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  tl)e  Aid 
and  Eeyatioo  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Con r libations ,,« $50.00 

»«    Jos.M.  WilUon,  Steiling,  111 6.00 

"     Friends  of  Wrightstown,  Pa 60.00 

"     Hacbel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md «...     15.00 

"     Friends  of  Darby,  Pa 40.00 


$170.00 
Also  donations  of  clothing,  from  Dr.  K.  Fuss«U, 
Ruth  Anna  Lippiocott,  and  "  A  Friend." 

H  Bit  KY  M.  Laimo,  Treasurer^ 
1st  mo.  12,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 


ITEMS. 

A  large  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
which  has  been  used  for  the  eihibitiou  of  tropical 
products,  was  burned  on  the  morning  of  Twelfth 
monih  31st,  causing  a  loss  of  £300,000. 

Taa  Moar  CaNia  Railway. — Woric  is  active  oo  the 
temporary  railway  over  Mont  Cenis,  intended  to  per- 
form the  service  during  the  eight  or  nine  years 
which  must  elapse  before  the  tannel  can  be  made 
available.  According  to  eiperiments  made,  the 
mountain  between  Saint  Michael  and  Suza  can  be 
crossed  in  four  boors,  and  the  length  of  the  line  be- 
tweea tbese  two  stations  being  nearly  eighty  kilo- 
metres (fifty  miles),  it  follows  that  the  speed  attained 
is  twenty  kilometres  an  hour.  Bach  train  will  be 
able  to  take  fif^y  passengers,  but  no  more.  The 
great  quantify  of  snow  which  falls  for  six  months  of 
the  year,  an  J  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  railway,  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  length,  slioald  be  protected  by 
wood  and  iron  sheds  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
force  of  avalanches. 

CoNoaiss. — In  the  Senate  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed directing  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
pare specimens  of  the  cereal  productions  of  eaeh 
Siate  and  the  Territories,  and  forward  them  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  A  resolotion  was  adopted  in- 
structing the  Committee  of  Commerce  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
passenger  vessels  to  sea  after  they  have  been  in  ose 
a  certain  number  of  years.  A  bill  was  introdnced 
to  protect  the  rights  of  married  women  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  was  referred.  A  message 
was  received  from  the  President,  vetoing  the  bill 
conferring  nolversal  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lambia,  which  was  read.  A  motion  to  postpone  its 
consideration  was  lost,  and  the  bill  was  finally 
passed^  notwithstanding  the  veto,  by  a  vote  of  29 
yeas  to  10  najs.    The  StcreUiy  of  the  Senate  was 
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directed  to  tmnpinit  the  District  tnffrage  bill,  ■■ 
pMsed  over  the  veto,  to  the  Secretarj  of  State.  The 
bill  for  the  admiesioD  of  Nebraska,  after  belnf^  sere- 
ral  tim^'B  discasBed,  wms  passed  with  amendnients. 
The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado  wm  also 
passed.  The  bill  to  amend  the  organic  acts  of  th^ 
seTeral  Territories,  by  prohibiting  the  denial  of 
ciTil  or  political  rights  on  accoant  of  color,  was 
passed. 

Housi. — A  resolntion  was  offered  declermg,  as 
the  InipfratiTe  doty  of  Congress,  the  impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  to  secure  civil  govern- 
ments for  the  recent  insorgeht  States  bj  giving  the 
right  of  franchise  to  loyal  citizens  without  respect  to 
oolor.  The  previous  quest  ion  was  called  npon  its 
adoption,  but  it  wan  referred  to  the  Reconstruction 
Committee.  A  similar  resolution,  declaring  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  the  duty  of  Congress, 
was  again  offered.  A  resolution  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  WAS  negatived,  and  it  went  over.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  on  the  District  suffrage  bill  was  an- 
noonce'i.  The  veto  message  was  taken  up,  and  on 
the  motion  to  pass  the  bill  the  vote  wa*' — ^yeas  113, 
nays  38.  So  the  veto  was  vetoed,  and  the  Speaker 
announced  that  the  bill  had  become  a  law.  The 
resoloMon  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery  was  taken  np  and  discussed. 
A  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  bill  was  proposed,  mak- 
ing it  a  penal  offence  for  any  one  to  offer  any  person 
for  sale  within  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  make 

'  an  order  for  such  sale  ;  which  was  accepted,  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bills  fixing  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and 
regulating  the  franchise  in  the  Territories,  were 
passed  and  go  to  the  President.  The  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Nebraska  was  taken  up,  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  pass  it  under  the  operation  of  the 

'  previous  question,  which  did  not  succeed.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  was  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  revenue  law 
as  to  exempt  from  income  tax  incomes  of  $1,000, 
and  to  tax  all  incomes  above  that  6  per  cent.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  appointing  a  commission  to 
purchase  a  site  for  a  bnilding  ^r  a  post  office  and 

"United  States  courts  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Tbi  FBiiDMiM. — ^The  grand  jury  of  Calvert  Co., 
Md.,  have  indicted  a  col  >red  man,  named  John  Lox, 
for  harboring  his  own  children.     It  appears  that  in 
1865  it  was   sought,  through  the  Orphan's  Court,  to 
get  these   children  apprenticed   from  their  father, 
who,  however,  satisfied  the  court  of  his  ability  to 
support  them.    On  the  strength  of  a  former  property 
in  John's   wife,  Dr.   James  Duke  shortly  made  a 
•econd  attempt,  which  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
newed protestation  of  the  father.  Lox  then  appealed 
to  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore,  and  Judge  Bond 
.  ordered  the  obildren  delivered  to  him.  Upon  this  the 
suit  first  mentioned  was  based.      Numerous  cases 
like  this  ha.ve  occurred  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  the 
oonflict  of  authorities  is  very  distressing.     Indeed, 
Oon.   C.   H.   Howard   reports  that  it  is  estimated 
"  there  are  six  hundred  cases  of  unjust  apprenticing 
in  Calvert,  and  almost  as  many  in  Anne  Arundel." 
General  Wood  reports  a  general  improvement  in 
the  relations   between  employers  and  employed  in 
Mississippi.      The   negroes  are  exposed   to  much 
hardship  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  crops,  bat 
are  preparing  to  work  vigorously  during  the  coming 
year.     Tbe  interest  in  education  is  growing  among 
both  whites  and  blacks. 

Five  thousand  freedmen  have  been  remorred  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  year,  and  still 
some  26,000  remain.  The  demand  for  help  from 
the  North  is  greater  than  the  witling  sn^ply. — Ifation% 
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AHI9X0RT  OP  TRB  RBUeiOUS  SOCIErT  GT  FEIIIBt, 
KROM  ITS  RISE  TO  TUK  Y£Att  1828.  Vol 
Bjr  Sahuil  M.  Jaitvit. 

Th«  third  aa4  ftmrth  Tolomes  ct  this  vork 
Toidably  delnyed  bj  caiuet  connected  with  th«  bite 
Daring  th«  flv*  jrmn  that  hav«  elapned  ilnM  Um 
vtt  pobltehed,  ao  mnnjr  changM  hnv«  uken 
deem«d  ezprdtont  to  Imim  a  n«w  Proapectns. 

Th«  tvo  voluniM  now  propoiad  to  ba  pnbUshnd 
history  of  tha  Sodaty  fh>ni  the  year  ISOl  to  IttB, 
niQch  original  matter  that  ha*  not  appeared  in  nnyoUiflr  hiateiy, 
BitgropMoul  aktUkn  are  giwm  qf  the  mcti  promittaU  mtmhm  ^ 
the  Soci^ltf  in  Ortat  Britain  and  America,  with  nwnj  lnatrafr> 
tiTe  paassgea  from  their  writing  and  interaating  aneodeavn. 

Among  the  aut^eU  qfdttp  inUrat  treated  of  in  tbtem  Tohii 
are:  the ptrih and  preaervation  of  Firiends  during  CAc  JHsA , 
hdtian  o/l798 ;  the  court  thty  pwnud  durmg  CAe  tasr  tf  ^ 
can  Jnarptndfuoe ;  t\eir  ^orts  to  civUiu  the  Indiana  and  pra- 
aerve  peace  with  thnn  ;  the  rite  and  progreat  of  their 


mgainat  Stavay;  their  eurlg  tabora  in  the  cauae  of  Taw^psramet ; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  Uie  beginning  of  thia  eenimrg ;  od 
the  Separatum  in  America  in  182T-8,  with  V—  ecmast  tkto.  kd  U 
ii,  and  the  reamUa  that  have  fotlowed. 

The  ooatof  paper,  printing  and  binding  harlng  gnctfy  i»- 
eraaaed  tinoa  the  flrat  proapactoa  waa  iamcd,  U  la  IohihI  that  tha 
worit  eanoot  be  Dubliahed,  without  ooruideraUe  loea,  at  the  prica 
original ly  Intended.  The  price  will  be,  theirfore,  ttOO  ptr  vat- 
ume,  bonnd  In  cloth;  and  •i.25  p^  Tulnme,  bound  In  cheap, 
library  ityle;  bat  thoae  anbacribeni  under  the  first  proapaetai 
who  hnTe  taken  the  first  two  Tolamea,  will  be  tnmiahad  with 
ike  third  and  Iburth  rolume*  at  $2.00  each,  bound  in  aliee^ 

Thejlrat  t%oo  tdum-a  can  be  obtained  frum  the  pabllaber  or  Mi 
agents,  at  tXOO  eaeh,  aheap  binding. 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  this  proepeetnt  as  spaadPy  is 
possible— as  the  work  is  now  In  preen  with  fhll  list  of  aamii 
and  reiidencaa  of  tiUMeribars,  to  tita  aathor*s  pnblfebar. 

T.  Kllwoob  Kna, 

118  it  Nos.  17  nud  10  &  Sixth  8t,  PhSte. 

WANTBD.— A  Physician  and  8urgoi»D  of  expeitmce,  nOnia* 
ate  of  the  UniTeniity  of  PennsyWanIa,  wishea  to 


the  practice  of  a  Physician,  In  a  Krianda*  neighborhood.    Add 
1104  tp.  **  DtiCTOft,'*  No.  144  N.  Seventh  SL,  Fhflada. 

FEUIT  AKD  FA&K  FBODUGE  BOLB  ON  0010088101. 
Ounstgnmentsofall  kinds  of  Berriea,  I'eacbea,  Applca,  Swftt 
Fotatpea,  Kound  l^»UCoea,  Dried  I'ruit.  Poultry.  Kgga»  fork,  Uid. 
Butter,  Oraln,  Flour,  Ac,  soUciled  and  promptly  attended  t0|  ^ 

J.IL  KiDOWAT, 

112140.  Ofllce,  No.  125  Delaware  Ay.  Market,  Philafc. 

SAMUBL  TOWNSBIf  D  A  SON,  Prudure  Commtaakm  Mertha«lis 
No.  52  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  respectfully  aondt  eoosign- 
menia  of  Grain,  Flour,  ^eeds.  Butter^  %S**  Beana,  Poaltiy,  he. 
Constantly  in  store  and  Ibr  sale,  Clover,  nmoifay,  Onrliani  Gxas^ 
and  other  ffleht  Seeds.  Also  Bone  Dost  and  etbar  Pertfllicia. 
Dried  fruits  bought  and  sold.  721  tfaJh. 


DOMBSTIO  DRY  GOODS.— Always  "n  han<l,  a  larga 
of  Domestic  Dry  Qtwdsi  Miulins  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  hml 
makes,  both  Bleaobed  and  Unbleached;  Fiannela  of  all  ffsdes 
White  and  Colored,  Twilled  and  Plain ;  CaUcoen,  Otnghams,  Ch<«k, 
Shirtings  ana  Drtlliaga,  Bleached  and  Brown  Talile 
Towetings  by  the  pleoa  and  by  the  jaa:d.  Men's  and  Boyi^  < 
a  well  asaurted  Bt99k.  Exbkiel  Trsoir, 

721  tihzn.  less  Market  St.,  PhHa 

miOS.  M.  SBKUS,  0ATTKR,  41  N.  U  St.    Always 
1     aiid  maAe  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  KriendsP  Bati^  is 
he  makes  a  qwclalty  of  that  piirt  oi  the  Uatting  bnelnaaa. 

M.  BB  ACOCK,  Qeaeml  Furniahlng  Undertaker,  No.  ISNotli 
Ninth  Street— A  general  asaurtment  of  ready-made  OoAni^ 


aad  «very  reqnlatteihr  Fmierals  ftanilshed. 

Beinc  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  "  Fair  BUI*  B«il»l 
GrowM^-^Fuuerala,  and  all  other  business  connected  with  Che 
ground,  win  be  promptly  attended  to.  8448  lAO  tL 

Sl'URGBON  ON    OBOROS  lOX.— An  addfesa  bebse 
Institute,  In  London,  hv  G.  H.  Spnneon.    Price  tet 
per  copy,  or  $6.00  per  100.    Just  puUlehtd  and  for  sale  by 
12ms  tf  ilxB&v  Lo: 

APPLK  PAUERS.  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  SlIoeiK  Cli4hBS 
Sprinklers,  (fbr  Ironing)  Patent  FlaNlmn  Holders,  Ufc  and 
Scissor  Sharpeners,  Bzpaoslon  Brnre  Bitts.  Clutch  Brace-,  (ra^nbe 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bUts^)  and  a  general  ruiatj  of 
Hardwaiw  nitd  Tools.    For  sale  by  Trux ah  A  Shav, 

029.       '    No.886(KlghtThtrtyFhre)Maerket8t.,brlowNMh. 

pHBSTBRiriRLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS,  altaafesd  <m 
\J    the  Crosewkka  Roail,  three  miles  from  Bonlentown,  N.  J. 

The  FlftyTblrd  session  of  this  Institution  will  cMnmeMesa 
the  lOthof  tlth  nm.,  1886,  and  continne  twenty  weeka.  Terms.  |8S. 
For  farther  partlcttlart  address  Hbkbt  W.  Bumwat, 

4186  8S5t8a07  pmnsz  pa  In.  Crosswieks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
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S!«inOR  COM1.T,  AGBNT, 

At  PuMioatioa  Office,  No.  144  North  SeTOBtli  Stroet, 

A  Few  IKMBS  JIKLOW  EACB. 

Open  from  8  A.M.  vntU  6  P.U« 


TBRM8:— PATABLJH   IN   ADTANCB. 

Hie  Pftpnr  Is  l^nied  every  Serentbdaj,  at  Three  Dollert  per 
•BO am.    1*2.50  fi>r  Clubs;  or,  four  eopi«»s  for  $10. 

Aff^ntH  T'.iT  Clabs  will  b«  expected  to  pay  for  the  entint  Club. 

Tbe  Po^tac"  on  this  paper,  paid  In  adrenee  at  the  oflloo  where 
It  is  rpo'iTed,  In  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  20  cents  a  year. 

AOKNTS.— Joft^ph  S.  Cohn,  NfW  York, 

Ilwnry  Haydock,  Brooklyn^  JV.  JT. 
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SELE0TION8    FROM    THE    WRITINQS    OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 
(Oontlaoed  from  page  720.) 

[In  a  letter  to  a  FrieDd,  dated  from  Pool, 
Sd  of  Sixth  Month,  J 820,  he  writes:—] 

I  may  say  that  I  have  ne^er  considered  it  my 
place  to  maintain  that  station  in  the  world,  or 
live  in  that  mode  of  life  in  which  I  have 
been  broaght  up,  however  mortifying  to  poor 
self,  and  contrary  to  the  habits  and  views  of 
others.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  convictions 
that  settled  on  my  mind,  when  brought  under 
serious  impressions,  that  I  mast  come  down  and 
set  an  example  of  moderation  and  self-denial, 
being  content  with  sach  things  as  I  have ;  so 
that  I  have  been  most  easy  to  decline  even  such 
opportanitiea  of  advancing  my  condition,  as 
othf^rs,  no  doabt  may,  in  many  instances, 
wisely  and  rightly  seek  for  and  improve. 
Some  again  may  throw  themselves  into  exten- 
sive channels  of  usefulness,  by  increasing  their 
outward  means :  I  can  only  say,  I  am  to  do 
good  in  another  way,  if  my  life  be  spared.  I 
have  looked,  with  much  solicitude,  for  best 
guidance,  in  this  matter :  and  tha  eomfort  and 
peace  with  which,  during  my  stay  here,  I  have 
been  wooderfelly  favored,  has  been  such,  as  to 
enable  me  at  times  even  to  sing  for  joy.  I  have 
lilso  been  greatly  broken  down,  under  a  sense  of 
that  handy  which  is  so  eminently  over  me  for 
good,  enabling  me  to  look  the  greatest  of  my 
difficulties,  perplexities,  aod  diseouragements 
in  the  face,  as  it  were,  with  a  degree  of  calm 


confidence.  My  heart  and  life,  and  all  that  I 
am  and  have,  are  to  be  surrendered  up  in  suck 
a  ^ay,  as  may  answer  the  Lord's  holy  will  and 
purpose  concerning  me.'  On  this  ground- work, 
and  on  this  principle,  I  have  not  hesitated 
cheerfully  to  relioquish  those  views  of  outward 
gain,  and  habits  and  station  in  life,  to  which  my 
edncation  tended ;  but  which  I  have  clearly 
seen  are  not  exactly  such  as  harmonise  with  the 
Divine  intention  respecting  me,  and  with  that 
sphere  I  should  occupy.  What  I  •  have  ex- 
pressed herein,  is  not  the  fesliog  of  yesterday 
or  to-day,  but  gradually  confirmed  and  rooted 
in  my  mind,  through  much  secret  conflict,  and 
a  long  course  of  humbling  exercises,  and  such 
as  some  of  my  sympathizing  friends  have 
been  remarkably  made  sensible  of  from  time  to 
time. 

With  much  affection,  I  am  thy  Friend, 

J.  B. 
To . 

Pools,  24th  of  Sixth  month,  1820. 
Oh,  it  is  a  sweet  thing  to  get  into  oalmnesff, 
— to  that  spot  where  all  our  cares,  fears,  and 
doubts  are  swallowed  up.  It  is  that  which  our 
sickened  souls  often  need  as  a  cordial,  to  reviv.e 
and  to  recover  us  from  the  nausea  of  this 
world's  joys  and  cares.  I  often  feel  full  occa- 
sion to  press  after  a  further  purification,  from 
that  which  yet  hangs  about  me,  and  which  my 
spirit  loathes :  to  be  released  from  the  bondage 
is  a  great  matter,  even  to  come  into  a  degree 
of  freedom  from  the  workings  of  eviL    I 
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many  of  our  reformers,  and  some  youthful  ones 
especially,  knew  more  of  this  great  work;  they 
would  have  shone  brighter  as  vessels  io  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  had  they  goue  through  the 
seventh  furnace ;  they  would  have  taken  a 
better  polish,  and  the  dust  would  not  hang  upon 
them,  as  it  now  lamentably  does.  To  feel 
something  good  visiting  us,  is  one  thing ; — but 
patiently  to  endure  all  the  turnings  of  the  holy 
Hand  upon  us,  both  in  breaking  down  the  old 
nature,  and  building  up  the  new  edifice  on  the 
sure  foundation,  is  another  matter.  I  fear  too 
many  amongst  us  content  ourselves  with  know- 
ing but  very  little  of  the  latter  operation  ;  and 
even  when  that  is  partially  begun,  they  are  for 
taking  down  the  scaffolding  and  boarding  in 
front,  in  order  to  show  others  what  is  going  on. 

Since  coming  here,  my  mi.nd  is  more  tho- 
roughly set  at  rest  on  some  points  than  ever,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  propriety  of  my  not  entering 
into  business,  a  subject  which  used  to  harass 
me  much ;  fearing  sometimes,  that  by  this  con- 
clusion; I  had  given  occasion  for  the  cause  to 
be  evil  spoken  of;  and  the  testimony  of  Truth 
to  be  let  down.  Oh,  the  path  is  very  narrow 
in  many  respects,  which  I  have  to  tread  in.  I 
have  had  glimpses  of  it  for  several  years ;  '*  the 
pride  of  life"  must  be  laid  low,  however  morti- 
fying to  the  poor  creature,  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  outward.  Thou  seest  how  much 
occasion  there  is  for  the  help,  the  secret  help, 
of  those  who  can  intercede  for  me,  and  Fympa- 
thise  with  me ;  there  is  that  which  can  preserve 
on  every  hand  as  hitherto  it  hath  marvellously 
done;  and  as  faithfulness  is  abode  in  and 
watchfulness  with  patience,  who  can  doubt  that 
the  issue  of  all  our  movements  will,  through 
holy  help,  be  for  the  honor,  and  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  the  great  cause  ? 

[In  the  Tenth  Month  of  thiB  year,  be  was 
married  to  Georgiaoa  Hill,  daughter  of  Major 
Hill,  of  Eingsbridge,  Devonshire: — ^ehe  bad 
joined  the  Society  by  convinoement] 

2820;^  Tenth  month  28^^.— Seemed  in  this 
short  illness  to  be  brought  near  to  the  gates  of 
death  :  m^ny  awful  reflections  arose.  I  longed 
exceedingly  to  become  more  meet  to  enter  the 
celestial  country:  but  seemed  to  myself  to  have 
oome  short  of  such  a  state.  I  have  of  late  seen  my- 
self to  have  been  very  un watchful;  my  zeal  for 
God  and  devotedness  to  His  oause,  very  greatly 
decayed.  Oh,  how  often  have  my  prayers  been 
put  op  in  sincerity  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
for  His  continued  goodness  to  such  an  unworthy 
oreatnre,  and  for  His  help  against  my  potent 
enemy.  Bat  it  seems  as  though  all  was  to  little 
or  no  purpose,  and  that  my  soul  is  sinking  fast 
into  the  pit  of  supioeness  and  forgetfulness. 
This  is  surely  for  want  of  more  steady  adhe- 
rence to  what  is  from  time  to  time  seen  to  be 
righty  and  required  of  me.  Thus  hath  weak- 
ness crept  over  mO;  and  great  deolensions  in 


several  respects.  Oh,  how  have  my  idol  and 
my  earthly  outward  delights  run  away  with  my 
heart  and  affection,  so  that  I  forget  or  omit  to 
lift  up  my  soul  as  I  ought  to  do,  with  fierveocy 
aud  Irequeocy  of  application  to  the  Lord,  my 
Redeemer,  who  daily  loadeth  me  with  bentfits. 
When  shall  I  arise  from  this  duat,  in  which  I 
am  involved  ?  When  shall  I  be  aroused  from 
this  bed  of  ease  and  sluggishness  io  which  I 
have  been  reclining :  after  all  that  I  have  seta 
and  known  of  the  Lord's  dealings,  is  this  de- 
clension to  be  the  consequence  ?  Sorely,  1  had 
rather  die  than  live,  to  forget  my  good  God !  I 
believe  it  would  conduce  to  my  comfort  io  be 
less  fervent  in  outward  though  lawful  affections, 
and  to  be  more' fervent  in  spirit;  serving  and 
loving  my  great  Master  more  than  any  other 
object,  seeking  Him  more  earnestly  morning  by 
morning,  and  ofiener  than  the  day  lifting  up  the 
heart  to  Him.  Earthly  blessings  should  not  so 
occupy  the  mind,  as  to  draw  from  the  due  at- 
tention to  higher  duties  and  more  lasting  plea- 
sures. 

[To  a  much  valued  friend  he  wrote  : — ] 

PiMZAKCB,  13th  of  Third  month,  1821. 

Often  have  L  thought  on  thee  and  thy  en- 
dearing friendship,  as  commenced  in  days  that 
are  past,  aud  strengthened  in  hours  that  are 
over  and  gone,  though  not  soon  to  be  erased; 
lor  to  those  winter  evening  opportunities  of 
comfort  and  favor  I  enjoyed  with  thee  and 
others,  may  I  not  refer  much  of  the  beoefitand 
instructive  growth  my  soul  received  instrument- 
ally,  at  that  period  of  my  pilgrimage,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  a  time  of  espousals,  and  when  it 
might  be  said  truly,  *'  Thy  time  was  the  time  of 
love."  In  reverting .  to  such  seaaons,  I  have 
often  been  sensible  of  many  shortcomiogS|  many 
wanderings,  and  much  unwatcfafoiness :  and 
I  am  sometimes  ready  to  apply  to  myi^slf  the 
language  respecting  Israel,  ^*  Of  old  time,  I  have 
broken  thy  yoke,  and  burst  thy  bands ;  and 
thou  saidat,  I  will  not  transgress;" — though 
:iome  consoling  hope  attends,  that  the  suceed- 
ding  complaint  of  degeneracy  does  not  alto- 
gether belong  to  me.  To  be  bowed  down 
under  a  sense  of  our  infirmiiies,  is  profitably  to 
the  best,  and  safe  at  seasons  for  all ;  and  whilst 
we  may  look  upon  these  dispensations,  as  aooe 
small  proof  that  we  are  not  left  without  chis- 
tisement  and  fatherly  correction,  they  tarn 
out  not  unfreqoently,  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
further  displays  of  mercy,  and  wholesome  pre- 
parativea  for  usefulness  and  enlargement  We 
often  mar  the  benefits  that  are  in  store  for  u, 
and  the  intended  effects  of  oar  triab,  by  too 
great  eagerness  for  deliverance. 

We  have  great  occasion  to  stay  ontselves  upon 
the  holy  Rook  in  the  day  of  trial  and  afflietioo, 
having  known  favors  beyond  many, — the  high 
hand  made  bare,  and  extended  renewedly  to  de- 
liver and  protect.    That  we  may  attend  with 
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YTgilanoe  to  the  fresh  openiDgs  of  daty  in 
every  respect,  is  my  earnest  desire,  amidst  a 
deep  consciousness  of  mnch  to  deplore,  as 
regards  want  of  more  steady  adherence  thereto. 
I  hear  you  are  richly  visited  in  the  minis- 
terial capacity.  Oh,  it  is  easy  work  to  love 
them  and  their  testimony  from  the  very  heart, 
and  to  be  attracted  by  the  sweet  influence  of 
that  which  they  live  in ;  but  it  is  hard  to  Ubor 
in  the  desert  for  food  and  raiment,  and  to  have 
DO  intermediate  helping- hand,  to  cheer  and  to 
aiiimate  to  constancy  and  endurance.  Ob,  the 
extent  of  that  labor  and  daily  exercise,  which  I 
feel  needful  for  myself  to  be  found  in,  lest  my 
soul  loose  its  hold  I 

Farewell,  J.  B. 

To  Samuel  Alexander,  of  Needham. 

Cbbltcnham,  16tb  Seventh  moDth,  1822. 
We  have  had  an  account  of  the  decease  of 
our  beloved  and  valued  friend,  Charles  Parker, 
— my  fellow-traveller,  as  I  may  call  him,  truly 
in  more  a^ses  than  one;  having  had,  as  thou 
mayst  remember,  the  privilege  of  his  company 
through  Hampshire  last  autumn  :  it  affected  us 
considerably.     Past  events  connected  with  him, 
dear  and  faithful  man,  were  much  revived  in  my 
own  mind ;  and  I  thought  much  of  him  on  the 
day  of  the  burial.     I  bless  the  Giver  of  all  good 
that  I  have  eat  under  his  ministry ;  and  I  re- 
member that  the  tenor  of  it  often  was, — the 
ehortness  and  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyments  and 
trials,  the  certainty  and  speed  of  death,  and  the 
goodness  and    grace    that    visits    and   would 
gather  all   unto  God,  the  eternal  excellency. 
My  soul  is  profitably  instructed  whilst  I  write  ; 
and  that  may  be  the  best  use  of  my  writing  to 
thee,  my  dear,  valued,  and  now  ancient  friend 
and  brother,  who  hast  so  often  helped  me  to 
think  of  these  things ;  and  who,  I  fully  trust 
and  believe,  art  looking  for,  and  desiring  at 
times  the  winding  up  of  all  things  that  are 
transitory  and  perishable.     Ob,  that  we  who 
are  young,  may  so  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
path  of  the  just,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to 
fill  up  the  vacated  seats  in  the  militant  church 
of  those  who  are  gone  before,  and  who  have 
filled  ap  (heir  measure  of  enduring.      As  to 
my  poor  self,  if  anything  may  be  said,  it  should 
be  but  a  middling  account, — ^as  hitherto,  for  a 
long  season  past  \  often  surrounded  with  fears 
and  failings,  sensible  of  short  comings,  and  a 
pensioner  on  that  forbearance  and  pity,  which 
is  not  enough  (I  fear)  regarded  ^nd  remem- 
bered.    Watchfulness  unto  that  which  is  good, 
seems  to  me  the  great  thing  in  the  work :  I  am 
sensible  we  can  thus  only  walk  worthy  of  oar 
Tooatioii  and  privileges. 

(To  Ih  conUniMd.) 


Christianity,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true 
disciple,  is  not  made  up  of  fragments,  of  separate 
ideas,  which  he  can  express  in  defached  propo- 
sitions. It  is  a  vastr  and  ever  unfolding  whole, 
pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each  precept  and  doctrine 
deriving  its  vitality  from  its  union  with  all. 
When  I  see  this  generous,  heavenly  doctrine 
compressed  and  cramped  in  human  creeds,  I 
feel  as  I  should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains 
applied  to  the  countenance  and  limbs  of  a  noble 
fellow  creature,  deforming  and  destroying  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  God. —  Ckanning, 


■  <■»  ■ 


It  has  been  the  fault  of  all  sects  that  they 
have  been  too  anxious  to  define  their  religion. 
They  have  labored  to  ciroamscribe  the  infinite. 


LETTER  TROM  LYDIA  P.  MOTT. 
No.  IV. 
Seaitbateles,  5th  month  lltb,  182G. 
Again  and  again  have  I  read  thy  letter  with 
feelings  of  interest,  and  at  each  time  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mighty  arm  is 
underneath,  and  that  if  thy  mind  continues  to 
place  thy  trust  there,  all  would  be  well,  whether 
for  life  or  death ;  and  yet  I  earnestly  desire 
thou  may  use  every  prcciiution  and  every  rem- 
edy thy  parents  wish  thee  too ;  that  if  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  please  they  may  be  blest 
to  thy  restoration ;  that  thou  might  bow  thy 
neck  to  the  yoke  and  become  a  burden  bearer. 
He  that  raised  Lazaius  is  undiminished  in 
power.  He  that  quickened  the  mind  of  Lady 
Guion,  and  enabled  her  to  be  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  both  in  word  and  act,  is  un- 
changed, and  can  strengthen  thy  weak  frame  and 
nerve  both  body  and  mind,  if  it  is  His  will,  and 
thou  becomes  as  the  passive  day.  Do  not  look 
at  the  weakness  or  strength  of  others,  for,  a<) 
thou  observes,  the  principle  is  unchanged,  let 
professors  do  as  they  may.  Ladj  Guion  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  in  her  day  and 
among  that  people ;  indeed  such  an  one  now-a- 
days  would  put  to  the  blush  some  of  us  who 
think  we  have  seen  far  beyond  Roman  Catho* 
lies. 

Like  her,  let  us,  I  with  thee,  and  thou  with  me, 
my  beloved  young  friend,  not  cease  striving  till 
we  obtain  the  victory,  and  know  of  a  truth  **  that 
he  that  overcome th  hath  a  right  to  the  tree  of 
life.''  It  is  no  marvel  that  thou  looks  on  the 
dark  side  of  things  sometimes  \  there  is  enough 
to  cause  thee  to;  but  to  dwell  too  much  thero 
disqualifies  the  mind  for  the  performance  of 
duty,  and,  of  course,  weakens  instead  of 
strengthening  it.  And  even  when  we  have 
missed  it,  and  see  it,  and  deplore  it,  it  is  un- 
profitable to  keep  accusing  ourselves ;  rather 
let  tts,  as  soon  as  we  are  favored  to  see  and  feel 
our  error,  turn  to  Him  wiio  can  wash  away  the 
Ptain,  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  do  so  no 
more,  and  then  be  careful  to  bring  forth  works 
meet  for  repentance. 
How  dear  is  the  prophet  Ezekiel  on  this 

I  head :  ''  if  the  unrighteous  man  turn  from  bis 
iniquity  that  he  hath  done,  and  do  that  which 
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is  lawful  and  right,  be  shall  save  his  soul  alive  ; 
all  his  uorighteousDess  that  he  hath  done  shall 
not  be  remembered  ;  but,  in  the  righteousness 
he  doeth  he  shall  live,"  or  words  to  this  e£fect. 
How  eooouraging  it  is — how  consonant  with 
the  language  of  Him  who  bore  our  weakness, 
and  said  to  the  erring  one  that  was  acoused 
before  Him,  '*  Go  and  sin  no  more,  thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee."  The  manifestation  of  evil  ts  to 
lead  us  to  shun  it,  and  to  choose  the  good. 
The  language  is,  ^^  Choose  je  that  which  is 
good,  and  let  jour  soul  delight  itself  in  fat- 
ness/' Strong  figurative  language ;  but  what 
80  rich  to  the  palate  as  the  oonvulations  of 
heavenly  good  to  the  devoted  soul !  Thou  hast 
tasted  and  acknowledged  it;  pursue  it,  then^ 
faithfully. 

So  fare  thee  well. 

Thy  friend,  L.  P.  M. 


We  have  all  felt,  when  looking  above  us 
5nto  the  atmosphere,  that  there  was  an  infinity 
of  space  which  we  could  not  explore. 

When  I  look  into  Mark's  spirit,  and  see 
there  the  gems  of  an  immortal  life,  I  feel  more 
deeply  that  an  infinity  lies  hid  beyond  what  I 
see.  In  the  idea  of  duty,  which  springs  up  in 
every  human  heart,  I  discern  a  law  more  sacred  | 
and  boundless  than  gravitation,  which  binds  the 
soul  to  a  more  gloiious  universe  than  that  to 
which  attraction  binds  the  body,  and  which  is 
to  endure  though  the  laws  of  physical  nature 
pass  away.  Every  moral  sentiment,  every  in- 
tellectual action,  is  to  me  a  hint,  a  prophetic 
sign,  of  a  spiritual  power  to  be  expanded  for- 
ever; just  as  a  faint  ray  from  a  distant  star  is 
significant  of  unimaginable  splendor. 

^'OEOBQE   POX." 

BT  0.  B.  SPURQBOIT. 
(Continued  from  page  726.) 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  we  greatly 
need  to  return  to  the  example  of  George  Fox, 
to  whom,  with  all  due  deference  to  your  man- 
ners and  customs,  I  would  most  si)rely  take  off 
my  hat  if  1  met  him,  and  excuse  myself  by  de- 
claring, <*  George  Fox,  I  must  and  will  pay  you 
more  respect  than  I  do  most  men,  and  I  will 
for  once  even  venture  on  a  compliment  that 
is  distasteful  to  you,  for  1  so  honor  your 
character."  George  Fox  is  to  be  admired  for 
the  sway  which  conscience  had  over  him  in 
Kttle  things.  Take  that  hat  matter  as  an 
instance.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonderful  oon- 
Bequence  after  all  whether  a  man  takes  his  hat 
off  or  keeps  it  on,  excepting  as  it  may  be  with 
him,  as  it  was  with  Fox,  a  matter  of  conscience. 
If  I  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
principle  with  me,  I  am  not  to  ask  questions  as 
to  how  far  I  shall  be  obedient  to  the  inward 
Bionitori  but  must  follow  it  at  once  in  the 
amaliest  things,  for  if  I  get  in  the  habit  of  vio- 


lating conscience  in  small  things  I  shall  go  on  to 
something  greater,  and  so  on  again  till  I  have 
no  conscience  left,  or  only  a  conscience  that  is 
seared.     A  child  may  have  an  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity to  steal  some  little  thing,  it  may  be  only 
an  apple ;  but  still,  if  the  parent  t^hall  wink  at 
that  fault,  the  child  will  grow  up  to  be  a  thief. 
Your  child  may  tell  a  story  a  little  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  it  occurred,  and  if  you 
do  not  correct  it  at  once  he  may  turn  aside  from 
the  truth,  till  the  habit  of  truth-speaking  may 
be  lost.     So  then,  it  is  not  the  wearing  of  the 
hat  or  the  cutting  of  the  coat  in  ittself  that 
matters;  it  is  not  the  importance  of  the  thing 
itself  intrinsically,  but  it  involves  the  whole  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  law,  or  wilful  rebellion. 
If  an  action  is  ri(];ht  let  it  be  done,  if  it  be  not 
right  let  it  be  avoided,  however  little  or  con- 
temptible others  may  think  the  case  to  be.     The 
sway  of  Fox's  conscience  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  of  his  never  inquiring  what  other  people 
would  think  of  him,  but  resting  in  the  liberty 
of  the  divine  presence.     Many  of  us  %fe  always 
inquiring,  '*  W  hat  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  What 
will  the  world  think?    Hundreds  of  persons  are 
more  influenced  by  what  others  do  than  by  any 
consideration  of  principle.     The  tyranny  of  so- 
called  respectability  is  terrible.     ''  You  know 
we  must  keep  up  an  appearance,  we  must  be 
respectable;  where  are  you  if  you  get  out  of 
society  ?"     Did   it   never  strike  such   people 
that  some  of  the  most  respectable  people  are 
not  respected,  and   that   many  of  those  who 
are  most  truly  respected,  never  were  what  soci- 
ety calls  respectable.     Better  far  to  be  worthy 
of  respect  than  to  be  respectable.     Thousands 
of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  respectable 
upon  somebody  else's  money.     We  are  told  oc- 
casionally by  poor  people  as  a  reason  why  they 
are  not  at  ^ur  meetings,  "  Sir,  I  had  not  clothes 
that  were  fit  to  come  in,"  and  1  frequently  reply, 
^*  If  your  clothes  are  paid  for  they  are  fit  to 
come  in.     Never  be  afraid  of  coming  to  worship 
with  God's  people  whatever  your  dress  may  be." 
The  popular  fashion  of  keeping  up  one's  respec- 
tability is  doing  great  mischief  in  this  age.    It 
makes  people  spend  more  than  they  ought,  and 
go  to  a  great  extent  of  extravagance  when  they 
might  be  quite  as  happy  and  far  more  useful 
with  a  far  less  expenditure.     In  fact,  we  are  all 
spending  at  a  great  rate  nowa-days  compared 
with  the  ways  of  our  fathers,  and  though  yoc, 
respected  friends,  do  not  exceed,  and  I  trast 
never  will,  iiy  the  fashiooableness  of  your  dress, 
yet  yon  may  be  too  lavish  in  households,  and 
even  the  dress  may  cost  as  much,  I  suppose,  in 
one  color  as  in  another,  and  what  is  given  up  in 
color  may  betaken  back  in  richness  of  material. 
Even  you  may  forget  the  simplicity  which  cares 
only  for  the  approbation  of  God  and  courts  do 
smile  from  man  I     *'  What  will  the  world  saif  V 
NoW;  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  question 
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sever  once  entered  George  Fox's  mind,  as  to 
"what  any  body  would  say  about  him.  "  What 
docs  God  tbiok  of  me  V  was  his  ruling  thought. 
Am  I  acting  according  to  the  voice  of  God 
within  my  heart  f  If  I  am,  the  unclean  may 
hiss  at  me,  or  thrust  me  into  prison,  or  call  me 
what  they  will,  but  it  matters  not,  I  shall  rest 
in  peace,  because  my  conscience  is  void  of 
offence ;  but  if  all  men  speak:  well  of  me,  then 
shall  it  be  woe  unto  me  if  the  still  small  voice 
within  shall  tell  me  that  I  have  not  acted  ri^blly 
in  the  sight  of  God.  This  sway  of  conscience 
will  enable  a  man  to  be  singular,  when  to  be 
singular  is  to  be  right.  It  will  give  him  the 
noble  egotism  of  Athanasius  when  he  s-iid,  ''  I, 
Athaoasius,  against  the  world."  It  will  make 
him  feel,  "  If  the  skies  must  be  upheld  by  my 
doing  wrong,  let  them  fall;  for  even  to  avert 
the  universal  wreck,  I  would  not  degrade  my 
spirit  to  unhallowed  acts  of  which  my  Lord  and 
Master  would  disapprove."  Worthy  Fox,  thou 
wast  as  a  brazen  pillar,  and  an  iron  wall  when 
conscienoe  was  concerned. 

One  of  the  grandest  points  in  Fox,  is  his 
constant  recognition  of  the  existence,  operation, 
and  indwelling  of  God.  Are  We  professing 
Ghri>tia'i8.«ure  that  we  are  not  infidels:  are  we 
certiin  about  it?  I  am  not  so  sure  about  many 
professors.  What  is  God  to  most  men  but  an 
abstraction  ?  He  is  in  heaven,  and  they  look 
up  after  him,  as  though  he  were  not  here,  as 
though  he  were  not  as  much  down  as  up.  They 
speak  of  him  as  though  he  filled  the  heavens 
and  were  yonder,  and  then  act  as  if  there  was 
a  thick  cloud  between  themselves  and  him.  If 
there  were  no  God  they  would  not  change  their 
lives;  they  would  live  as  they  now  do,  actuated 
by  the  same  motives  and  appetites.  But  to 
George  Fox,  "  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  " 
was  one  near  at  hand,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
one  who  dwelt  in  him,  and  remained  with  him 
forever.  He  did  not  imagine  that  God  was 
oblivious  of  his  servants,  but  he  expected  that 
God  would  speak  to  him,  commune  with  him, 
cheer  him,  guide  him,  comfort  him,  chide  him, 
uphold  him.  lie  had  inward  communications 
from  God,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  went  his 
way  to  suffer  and  to  serve  with  ail  his  heart, 
and  soul,  and  strength.  Do  we  live  precisely 
in  this  way?  You,  venerable  friends,  who  have 
for  years  lived  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
have  not  even  you  sometimes  to  mourn  that  you 
do  not  always  feel  the  presence  of  the  Master, 
nor  walk  by  the  rale  of  his  spirit  within  you? 
Shillitoe  speaks  of  being  like  a  cork  upon  the 
water,  moved  by  the  faintest  motion  of  the 
Spirit;  we  are  not  always  just  so  sensitive,  I 
fear.  We  grow  so  great  that  we  are  rather  like 
the  Great  Kastern,  and  need  a  huge  wave  of 
grace  to  move  us.  or  otherwibe  we  are  inponsible 
of  the  influence.  We  do  not  recognise  the 
present  power  of  God^  but  Fox  did,  and  his 


'  heart  was  like  the  Iraf  of  a  sensitive  plant,  con- 
scious of  every  heavenly  touch.  Fearless  of 
man,  he  yet  quaked  and  trembled  before  the 
God  of  Israel.  It  would  set  all  right  in  Eng- 
land, if,  through  divine  grace,  ^'  Thou  God  seest 
me"  were  constantly  before  the  eye  of  every 
man's  mind. 

Furthermore,  and  very  briefly,  we  trant  in 
England   just   now  much   of   Fox's  holj/  zeal 
agahiU  iilohttry  and  formalism.    "There  is  far 
more  idolatry  in  England  than  we  dream  of.    Peo- 
ple speak  very  respectfully  about  superstitions 
objects.     We  have  holy  buildings  and  therefore, 
I  suppose,  holy  mortar,  holy  stones,  holy  slates 
and  panes  of  glass,  then  there  are  holy  fonts, 
holy  altars,  and  holy  vestments,  and  all  sorts  of 
holy  rubbish.     Much  horror  is  expressed  if  you 
say  a  word   that  is  not   deferential  to   these 
objects  of  superstition.     You  might  almost  as 
soon   be  excused  for  thieving  as  f  )r  speaking 
jocosely  of  a  christening  font.      When  a  very 
sensible  gentleman  the  other  day  said  that  when 
wine  was  mixed  with  water  it  was  no  longer 
wine,  but  negus,  he  stated  but  a  simple  matter 
of  well  known  fact,  but  now  he  appears  to  be 
as  frightened  as  though  he  had  set  the  Thames 
on  fire.     He  might  have  said  it  over  and  over 
again  and  have  felt  no  fear,  for  it  is  the  truth ; 
wine  and  water  is  negus,  everybody  knows  that, 
and  it  is  as  much  negus  when  the  priest  holds 
it  up  in  the  chalice,  as  it  would  be  should  yon 
drink  it  out  of  a  tumbler.     Wine  is  wine  in  one 
place   as  much  as   in    another,  and  negus   is 
negus  in  each  case.     If  my  friend  takes  that 
wine  and  uses  it  as  a  token  to  help  him  to  re- 
member  the   blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  am 
happy  that  he  should  derive  any  good  from  the 
symbol ;  but  if  he  thinks  that  the  wine  itself  can 
become  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  that  it 
conveys  grace  to  him,  then  I  will  sorrowfully 
use  any  term  of  contempt  which  I  can  think  of 
to  express  my  horror  of  his  idolatry.     We  are 
getting   very  tender  of   people's   sensibilities 
now-a-dajs,  so  tender,  that  we  let  them  live  in 
sin  and  even  go  to  hell  without  a  warning; 
we  are  getting  so  wondronsly  mild  and  quiet 
that  one  would  fancy  that  truth  gave  us  no 
pleasure,  and  error  caused  us  no  pain.     George 
Fox  was  weakened  by  no  such  wicked  squeam- 
ish ness.     To  him  a  steeple-house  was  a  steeple- 
house,    and   nothing   more.      We   roust   take 
care  that  we  do  not,  by  our  amiable  silence, 
countenance  men  in   their  superstitions.     We 
must  let  them  see  that  we  worship  God  only, 
and  that  we  have  no  reverence  for  their  priests 
and  their  idols.     Of  course,  if  a  man  chooses 
to  worship  Mumbo  Jumbo  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so  as  far  as  religious  liberty  is  concerned ; 
but  if  we  should  speak  deferentially  of  his  idol, 
and  show  reverence  to  his  observances,  we  shall 
be  partakers  in  his  sin,  and  have  fellowship 
in  his  idolatry.     The  same  is  true  of  the  per- 
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formanoes  of  Poperj  and  Pusejism,  they  are  to 
excite  Id  us  boljr  zeal  and  indignation. 

One  thing  more  which  one  admires  in  this 
great  man's  character  is  his  /earless  reliance 
on  the  force  o/ truth.  He  states  a  truth  boldly, 
and  does  not  bolster  it  up  with  human  authori- 
ties as  though  he  felt  it  to  be  too  weak  to  stand 
alone.  •  He  knew  that  truth  springs  fullj  armed 
from  the  mind  of  God,  and  is  able  to  tight  its 
own  battles.  He  declared  the  truth  not  in 
gaudy  periods  draped  with  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments, but  he  let  it  fall  upon  the  conscience  in 
its  simplicity,  believing  that  it  would  wake  an 
echo  there  which  if  it  did  not  bring  the  man  to 
salvation,  would  at  any  rate  leave  him  ^ithoiit 
excuse.  When  he  had  truth  committed  to  his 
trust  he  did  not  cry,  **  I  wish  that  this  little 
stranger  had  been  left  at  somebody  else's  door ; 
I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bring  it  up,  it  is  such 
a,  poor  weak  little  thing."  He  did  not  hide  it 
for  three  months  as  the  Hebrew  mother  did 
with  her  goodly  child,  or  make  for  it  a  little 
anonjmous  pamphlet  like  an  ark  of  bulrushes, 
into  which  he  put  it,  and  leave  it  to  crocodiles 
or  reviewers,  but  he  owned  the  truth  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  defend  its  cause.  Truth  was 
to  him  a  fire-brand,  which  he  hurled  upon  the 
standing  corn  of  the  Phillstioes.l  He  knew 
that  what  God  gave  him  to  proclaim  would  win 
its  own  waj.  Certain  ministers  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  always  apologizing  when  they  are 
about  to  speak.  Should  God's  servants  do  this  ? 
When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Western  powers 
first  resorted  to  the  Court  of  his  Celestial 
Majesty,  the  brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  cousin 
of  the  Moon,  the  Emperor  of  China,  they  were 
compelled  to  go  down  upon  their  hands  and 
knees  before  his  Celestial  Splendor,  till,  as  the 
story  goes,  a  bluff  English  sailor  refused  the 
indignity  in  terms  not  at  all  fit  for  the  present 
company,  but  quite  sufficiently  strong  at  any 
rate.  He  would  not  stoop,  not  he.  The  impe- 
rial brother  of  the  Sun  and  cousin  of  the  Moon 
might  dispense  with  the  ambassador's  presence 
if  he  liked,  but  he  would  never  go  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  him,  and  the  Chinamen 
began  to  think  that  the  English  people  must  be 
a  superior  order  of  barbarians.  When  a  Christian 
minister,  feeling  he  has  something  to  say,  says 
it,  and  says  it  fearlessly,  men  begin  to  think 
there  is  something  in  it,  but  if  he  commences 
with  apologies,  as  though  he  excused  himself 
for  uttering  his  message,  his  hearers  say,  "  Well, 
the  man  has  evidently  something  to  say  that  he 
is  ashamed  of,  and  as  he  ought  to  know  better 
than  we  do,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  worthless 
message,  and  we  will  give  no  attention  to  it." 
It  was  never  so  with  Fox.  His  cry  i«  like  that 
of  Peter  and  John,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee :  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  I  speak."  He  had 
Bomething  better  than  gold  and  silver  to  give, 


he  had  the  truth  of  a  spiritual  religion  to  de- 
clare, and  he  tells  them  that  it  is  at  their  peril 
that  tbey  reject  it,  and  with  tearful  anxiety 
he  beseeches  them  to  lay  hold  upon  it. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


■■» 


In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thy  own  self.  Another  is  but  one  wit- 
ness against  thee;  thou  art  a  thousand.  An- 
other thou  mayest  avoid,  but  thyself  thou  canst 
not.     Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment 


■  ^t 


THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

B7  H.  EDDY, 

Text—"  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  togctber ;  the 
Lord  is  ibe  Maker  of  them  all.*' — Photkbbs.  zxii.  2. 

Every  form  of  human  society  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  has  in  it  two  distinctly  marked 
characters  and  conditions  of  life — the  rich  and 
the  poor.  In  many  things  they  present  sharp 
contrasts :  leisuie,  ease,  luxury,  the  portion  of 
the  one; driving  necessity,  toil,  pinching  want, 
the  master  of  the  other.  How  wide  apart  tbey 
st;ind;  extremis  in  society;  yet,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem,  how  clusely  in  many 
thing.H  they  meet  together  on  a  common  level!  It 
is  of  their  equality,  rather  than  of  their  inequal- 
ity that  this  discourse  will  treat,  in  the  hope 
that  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  classes 
may  be  more  readily  (jiscovercd,  and  their 
wants  and  privileges  may  be  more  sincerely  res- 
pected and  guarded.  They  are  equal  in  their 
birth.  Helpless  and  dt* pendent,  (hey  come  iuto 
the  world,  the  one  having  no  advantage  over 
the  other  in  the  neces^sities  of  care  and  protec- 
tion. Nothing  is  weaker  than  a  human  babe. 
And  whatever  independence  aay  be  boasted 
in  af\er  years,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  alike 
at  the  mercy  of  others  in  these  days  of  entire 
exemption  from  self- helpfulness. 

And  when,  as  intelligence  dawns  and  the 
power  to  know,  to  retain,  to  classify  and  to  use 
koowledge  is  awakened,  then,  too,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together  in  the  conditions  of  ac- 
quiring that  which  is  of  mental  use.  The  old 
adage  is  a  woi  d  of  wisdom  to  all  learners : 
*<  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.'^  All 
must  run  in  one  direction,  subject  to  one  lav, 
wbo  would  obtain  it.  It  is  not  contended  that 
the  rich  and  poor  have  the  same  choice  of  helps 
and  instructors,  although  our  constantly- improv- 
ing systems  of  common-school  instruction  tend 
to  an  equality  here,  at  least  so  far  as  offt^rs  of 
help  are  concerned,  but  that  they  are  equal  in 
this,  that  no  outside  help  can  take  the  place  or 
do  the  work  of  personal  attenti<.n,  exertion  and 
study.  -No  money  can  buy  wisdom,  no  system 
of  instruction  can  impart  knowledge  until,  by 
personal  efforts,  we  master  the  system. 

Again,  the  rich  and  poor  are  equal,  by  virtue 
of  their  birth,  in  the  rights  of  human  beings, 
the  right  to  life,  to  liberty  and  to  the  purbuit 
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of  bappioess.  They  come  into  being  by  virtue 
o£  one  common  law;  that  law,  the  will  of  God, 
«.nd  not  the  creation  of  man.  DistiDCtions  of 
royal  blood  and  of  plebeian  blood  are  wholly 
of  human  creation,  against  the  assumptions  of 
which,  as  history  abundantly  attests,  God  has 
frequently  uttered  most  fearful  protests. 

Equality  in  the  right  to  liberty  is  as  real  as 
it  is  in  the  right  to  life.  It  has  the  same  foun 
dation,  man's  common  origin.  On  what  ground 
all  all  I  a&sert  my  right  to  liberty  that  is  not 
also  a  valid  ground  for  its  claim  by  you,  and 
bj  every  human  being  ?  For  what,  except  fur 
crime,  shall  I  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  that 
is  not  also  a  Bufficient  reason  for  your  depriving 
me  of  my  liberty? 

They  meet  together,  also,  in  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of    happiness.      The    possibilities    of 
nome ;  of  protection  in  its  blessings  ;  of  piety  ; 
the  liberty  to  worship  and  serve  God ;  of  a  voice 
in   the  construction   and   enforcement  of  the 
common  law  of  defence  and  protection;  of  the 
use  of  all  the  faculties  of  body  and   mind — all 
these  are  included  in  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.     And   all  i^en — the  rich  and  the 
poor — stand    on  an  eq Utility  as  to  thid  right. 
Men  are  often  deprived  of,  restricted,  in  the  use 
of  these  rights.     But  that  cannot  destroy  the 
right     If  it   does,    theu   be    consistent,   and 
argue  against  the  reality  of  God's  law  because 
men  violate  that  law.  Written  on  the  sacred  page, 
it  is  written  also  in  the  human  conscience — ^a 
Divine    reality,   full  of  authoiity   and    truth, 
though    the  whole    world  lies    in  sin.     And 
there,  too,  equally  a  reality,  is  the  right  of  all 
men  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  though  qian- 
made  caste,  brutal  selfishness  and  wicked  tyr- 
anny may  meanly  seek  to  destroy  it. 

The  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  their 
temptations.  There  may  seem  to  be  a  wide 
difference,  and  there  is,  id  the  complexion  of 
the  incitements  to  swerve  from  duty.  But  the 
equality  consists  in  this,  that  each  is  tempted, 
and  though  assailed  from  widely  different  points, 
yet  are  they  one  in  the  fact  that  they  are  assail- 
ed, and  that  their  honor  is  tried,  and  is  in  danger. 
'*  Give  me,"  said  Agur,  '*  neither  poverty  nor 
riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  fur  me, 
lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is 
the  Lord  1  Or  lest  I  be  poor  and  Pteal,  and 
take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."  Pride, 
haughtiness,  the  deniMl  of  God,  are  sins,  to  the 
commissiun  of  which  the  rich  are  tempted.  Be- 
yond all  question,  there  is  deference  paid  to 
wealth  by  the  multitude.  In  the  weakness  of 
human  nature  it  becomes  a  gratification  to 
the  rich  to  be  noticed  and  honored,  and  from  a 
complacent  reception  of  this  at  the  first,  it  id 
not  difficult  for  him  to  reach  the  poiut  where 
he  demands  it,  and  is  angry  and  soured  if  it  is 
not  generally  grauted.  lie  grows  to  fancy  him 
self  somewhat  raibed  above  his  fellow  men,  and 


to  judge  of  those  around  him,  not  by  their  merits, 
bit  by  the  length  and  weight  of  their  purse. 
From  this  pride  come  haughtiness  and  the 
meaner  displays  of  selfishness;  and  at  last, 
feeling  that  riches  have  made  him  independent 
of  m^n,  he  fancies  that  he  is  also  less  dependent 
on  God.  To  be  worshipped  by  men  is  thought 
better  than  to  worship  God.  To  go  with  the 
multitude  of  fashion  and  be  an  indifferent 
listener  to,  or  a  hypocritical  applauder  of,  senti- 
ments and  dogmas  which  are  not  believed,  is  es- 
teemed better  than  to  sit  with  the  common  peo- 
ple and  be  fed  with  that  which  satisfies  the  soul 
in  the  lowly  temple.  Such  are  the  constant, 
powerful,  alluring  temptations  of  the  rich. 
How  many,  alas !  have  fallen  into  the  snare 
which  these  seductions  set,  making  shipwreck 
of  faith,  and  piercing  themselves  with  many, 
sorrows. 

The  poor  have  their  trials.  Perhaps  we 
have  too  little  appreciation  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  poverty.  We  know  how  a  daily  and 
constant  destitution  of  physical  comfort  creates 
desperation  that  will  prompt  to  the  risk  of 
any  danger.  And  when  a  poor  man  has  once 
fallen  into  crime,  how^ifficult  it  is  for  him 
to  stem  the  scorn  and  hate  of  men,  and  come 
up  again  to  the  position  of  honor  and  integrity ! 
What  wonder,  then,  that  he  comes  to  doubt 
his  fellow-men;  also  to  doubt  the  providence  of 
God,  and  goes  onward  and  downward,  from  bad 
to  worse,  till  he  stumbles  into  his  grave  ? 

There  is,  thank  God,  honest  poverty.  There 
is,  also,  noble,  manly,  generous  wealth.  Do  not 
understand,  me  therefore,  as  laying  anything 
to  the  charge  of  either  the  rich  or  the  poor  ex- 
cept this:  The  duty  of  coming  at  once  to  a 
consciousness  that,  though  assailed  from  very 
different  points,  an  assault  of  equal  violence  and 
persistence  is  made  upon  both ;  that  the  poor 
are  not  more  tempted  to  the  sin  of  stealing,  of 
violence,  of  impurity  of  life,  and  of  profanity 
than  are  the  rich  tempted  to  the  sin  of  pride, 
haughtiness,  and  forgetfulness  of  God. 

The  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  their 
necessities.  These  may  be  grouped  thus  :  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  body,  the  use  of 
reason,  the  demands  of  justice  and  right,  the 
repose  of  the  soul  in  God.  If  the  poor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  deprivations  and  exposures,  is  li- 
able to  disease,  no  less  is  the  rich  made  liable  by 
his  excesses  and  luxuries.  If  reason  must  be  * 
trained  to  grapple  with  and  wield  the  vast 
resources  of  wealth,  no  les3  must  it  direct  the 
economies  of  poverty.  If  the  property  of  the 
one  demands  just  laws  and  an  enlightened 
public  conscience,  no  less  will  the  personal  se- 
curity and  defence  of  the  other  appeal  for  the 
supremacy  of  that  which  is  right  and  true.  If 
the  ^  soul  of  the  one  demands  such  a  faith  in 
God  as  shall  sustain  and  keep  it  when  the  woes 
come  which  wealth  cannot  avert,   and    the 
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shadow  of  death  which  do  gold  cao  shut  oat  of 
our  ho 0168  falls  upon  his  hearthstooe,  no  less 
does  the  strickeo  aod  oppressed  spirit  of  the 
oihtT  ory  out  for  the  liviog  God,  and  long  to 
rest  in  unshaken  confidence  in  a  loving  Father. 

They  meet  together  in  their  death.  Alike 
unavailing  the  enticements  of  luxury  and  the 
anxieties  of  poverty  to  turn  aside  the  dart  of  the 
destroyer.  A  narrow  coffin,  or  a  coarse  wind* 
ing  sheet; — and  it  matters  not  how  costly  the 
one,  nor  how  frail  the  other-— a  small  spot  of 
€arth  in  which  we  may  go  to  decay,  these  are  alike 
for  all.  The  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest,  as  they  sleep  together  in 
the  grave.  Oh !  pride  and  haughtiness,  see  here 
your  end.  Oh!  struggling,  doubting,  fearful 
poverty,  here  is  your  goal ! 

They  meet  together  in  the  world  immortal. 
Nothing  external  to  either,  neither  the  estate, 
pomp,  luxury  of  the  one,  nor  the  destitution 
and  pinching  want  of  the  other,  can  attach  to 
the  spirit  as  it  stands  disembodied  in  the  world 
above.  Only  that  which  inheres  in  character 
will  go  with  us  there.  In  the  presence  of  God 
and  before  the  tribunal  of  our  own  conscience, 
we  shall  stand  stripped  of  all  dinguise.  The 
rich  man*s  pride  will  then  be  seen  to  have  been 
his  hindrance;  the  poor  man's  doubt  and  con- 
tempt will  be  acknowledged  as  his  sin.  Faith, 
hope,  love,  will  be  recognized  as  the  only  en- 
during riches,  and  rich  and  poor  will  be  known 
only  by  their  possession  or  lack  of  these. 

This  theme  is  dwelt  upon  in  this  opening 
service  of  the  New  Year  to  suggest  to  us  thi^ 
lesson,  that  we  all  have  bo  much  in  common, 
we  should  all  have  respect  for  and  interested- 
ness  in  each  other.  We  desire  happiness. 
How  shall  we  find  it,  but  in  seeking  the  good 
of  others,  respecting  their  rights,  helpiiig  them 
in  their  difficulties,  ministering  to  their  real 
wants  ?  Let  not  the  rich  despise  the  poor.  Let 
not  the  poor  envy  the  rich.  *  *'  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  love.'' 
—  The  Press, 
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The  subject  of  funerals,  as  treated  in  the  edi- 
torial of  Friends'  Review  of  the  12th  inst., 
must,  we  think,  be  one  of  interest  to  all  who 
are  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  promotion  of  Truth.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  teachings  attendant  upon  the  removal 
of  loved  ones  from  earth,  and  the  causes  bv 
which  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  is  frequently 

interrupted,  are  just  and  appropriate. 

"  Solemn,  indeetl,  are  such  assenaHU^es,  and  it  \s 
proper  that  they  sboold  be  conducted  in  quiet  order 
with  leverent  humility,  with  the  remembrance  that 


there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  for  flesh  to  glory  Id, 
and  that  we  are  staadiog  upon  the  verge  of  ao  aa* 
seen  eternal  world,  to  which  we  are  dail,^a9teDiQ^, 
and  the  coQcerns  of  which  are  of  uaspeakable  im- 
portance to  us/' 

^'  We  have  for  years  felt  a  painful  conscioasneu 
that,  in  many  caeea,  the  profitablenets  aod  the  re- 
ligions character  of  funerals  are,  to  say  the  least, 
greatly  diminished,  in  coosequf  nee  of  the  ioade qaate 
Mccommodatio!!  for  the  guests  who  are  that  brought 
together.  A  person  widely  known  and  greatly  be- 
loved 18,  let  ud  suppose,  to  be  buried  from  a  bouse 
of  limited  dimensions  ,*  the  apartments  are  fmall  and 
distant  from  each  other.  This  prevents  the  whole 
company  from  silting  together  io  serious  sympathy; 
indeed  it  often  occurs  that  large  numbers  are  com- 
pelled to  remaifj  outside  of  the  hou^e,  even  io  in- 
clement Weather.  Coosequeiit  upon  this  is  the  habit 
of  man\',  of  coming  irregularly,  some  not  arriviog 
till  the  time  of  departure,  and  the  whole  hour  alloted 
10  the  solemnity  is  interrupted  and  unsettled.  It  not 
uofrcqu^ntly  occurs  thiit,  while  the  relatifes  sit  by 
themselves  in  an  upper  room,  indiOTf real  convers.itioQ 
is  kept  up  in  other  apartment?,  which  is  j«rring  to 
the  feelings  of  those  who  desire  that  in tro version  of 
mind  in  which  they  might  rective  the  lesson  of  the 
teacbiug  event.*' 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  enumerated,  the 
editorial  suggests  that^n  cases  where  the  com- 
pany is  likely  to  be  Ifirger  than  the  dwelling 
can  accommodate,  that  funerals  should  meet  at 
the  meeting-house;  and  proposes  that  where 
burying  grounds  are  located  in  the  outskirts  of 
cities  that  buildings  should  bo  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  funerals.  A  concern  similar 
to  this  has  for  years  been  felt  among  us. 

In  a  number  of  instances  in  which  funerals 
have  met  at  the  meeting-house  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Green  Streets,  in  this  city,  the  ad- 
vantages have  been  apparent.  The  solemnity 
and  quiet  which  have  prevailed  have  been  very 
satisfactory  In  some  country  neighborhoods  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  assemble,  on  such  oc- 
c:isions,  at  the  meeting-house,  instead  of  meeting 
at  the  residence  of  the  deceased. 

A  few  weeks  since,  at  Plymouth,  there  were 
three  coffins  with  their  lifeless  occupants  in  the 
meeting-house  at  one  time.  It  was  a  very 
touching  scene,  and' the  large  gathering  of  peo- 
ple present  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  We  believe  earnest 
desires  were  awakened  to  be  found  in  the  right 
occupancy  of  the  precious  gift  of  life,  sj  that  no 
vain  regrets  may  cloud  its  closing  hour;  but 
that  in  the  rendition  of  stewardship,  there  may 
be  heard  the  welcome  sentence,  ^'  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  expense  of  car 
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riages,  which  is  often  '^  exceed inglj  ODeroas  to 
persons  ia  restricted  circumstaocea;  and  in 
many  instances  a  serious  inconvenience  to  fami- 
lies whoc  death  has  left  neasJj  destitute." 

Another  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  the  company  generally  going  to  the 
ground  13,  that  by  doing  so  the  feelings  of  so- 
lemnity which  may  have  covered  the* mind  are 
liable  to  be  dissipated  in  many  cases,  by  a  dis- 
position to  enter  into  social  conversation  during 
a  ride  of  several  miles. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
we  feel  we  may  with  propriety  bring  into  notice 
the  example  of  our  valued  friend  Joseph 
Warner,  whose  life  was  rendered  eminent  by 
sound  judgment  and  strict  integrity.  He  felt 
the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
leave  a  written  request,  that  not  more  than  one 
carriage  should  follow  the  hearse  that  bore  his 
remains  to  the  grave. 

In  %n  address  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Electing  to  its  members,  Friends  are  advised  to 
consider  the  services  at  a  funeral  closed  at  the 
house,  so  that  a  needless  expense  of  carriages 
may  be  avoided. 

We  hope  that  this  view  may  obtain  more 
generally  than  has  yet^een  the  case,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  entirely  coosidteot  with  the  testi- 
mony to  moderatioa  which  Friends  should  bear 
on  all  occasions. 


■   mm 


Wc  direct  the  kindly  notice  of  Friends  to 
the  appeal  of  ^*  Friends  As;iociation  for  the  aid 
and  eUyation  of  the  Freedmea,"  for  '*  garden 
seeds  "in  order  to  supply  a  want  which  is  se- 
riously felt  in  the  diffelrent  places  where  teach- 
ers employed  by  the  Association  are  located; 
and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
request  to  forward  the  seeds  as  soon-  as  practi- 
cable, on  account  of  the  season  being  several 
weeks  earlier  than  ours. 


DiBD,  at  Wood  bo  ry,  N.  J.,  on  First-day,  13th  of 
First  munth,  1867,  Aarok  Panoast,  a^jed  88  years  ; 
a  member  of  Woodbury  Montbly  Mettin^. 

,  on  First  month   16th,  !867,  in  PhiUdelphin, 

Harribt  J.,  infant  duugbter  of  Uriah  B.  aud  Harridt 
U.  J.  Kirk,  Rf^ed  5  months.  * 

,  on  First  monih  17th,  1867,  in  Philadelphia, 

at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Julien  Shoemaker, 
Rachrl  Shobmakkr,  in  her  71st  year. 

,  Ht  her  residence  in   Baltimore,  on  the  19th 

of  Twelfth  month,  18G6,  Diawa  Browu,  youngest 
danghter  of  the  Uie  Uriah  and  Mary  Brown,  a  mem- 
ber of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting.  If  gentleness, 
UQobtrudive  benerulence  and  humility  give  evidence 


of  an  bumble  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  may 
safely  hope  she  was  one ;  and  the  patience,  meekness 
and  love,  which  uccompanied  her  closing  days,  may, 
we  trnst,  be  accepted  as  a  coofirmatioQ  of  the  truth, 
that  the  crown  of  the  faithful  believer  is  quietnCBS 
and  assurance  forever. 


WANTED, 
By  the  Association  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re- 
lief of  Freedmen,  a  teacher  for  a  school  in  Marylaad. 
Address,  Jacob  Caphun, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
Ist  mo.  12, 1867— tf. 


SEEDS    FOR   FHEEDMEN. 

We  make  an  appeal  to  our  coantry  Friends  for 
all  kind*  of  gardtn  eeeds  suitable  for  small  patches  of 
ground.  As  the  season  South  is  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  ours,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
forwarded  as  early  as  practicable  to  UbnbyM.  Laino, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  Friends'  Associatioa 
for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen. 

Jacob  M.  £llib,  Clerk. 


^m^ 


A  friend  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
accompan}iog  account  of  the  Mectiivji  for  Con* 
venation  and  Readintf  the  Discipline  recently 
held  at  Race  8t  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia. 

The  Third  meeting  of  the  season  iras  held 
on  the  25th  of  Twelfth  month  last.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Matthew,  after  which  the  Minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  our  testimony  concerning  the  min- 
istry was  resumed. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  founded  upon  the  most  democratic  princi- 
ples; and  that  with  the  acknowledgement  of 
tho  equal  right  of  all  to  participite  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  came  a  corresponding  res- 
ponsihility  to  seek  for  a  qualification  to  be  use- 
ful to  each  other  in  all  its  s^rvi^es.  If  this  were 
more  the  case,  it  is  believed  that  a  greater 
number  of  our  members  would  feel  called  upon 
to  express  tbemselves  in  our  religious  meetings. 

The  query  was  put,  whether  '^recommend- 
ing*' ministers,  as  it  is  called,  by  setting  up  a 
class,  who  come  to  be  regarded  as,  in  some 
sense,  distinct  from  the  body,  has  not  a  tend- 
ency to  magnify  the  office,  and  to  discourage 
thoughtful  and  serious  minds  from  exercising 
their  spiritual  gifts  to  the  edification  of  their 
Friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of 
accrediting  those  among  us  who  by  life  and 
conversation  are  deemed  worthy  to  stand  for 
the  caube  and  testimony,  by  suitable  testimoni* 
als,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  strength  to 
many  of  these,  and  to  open  the  way  for  their 
labors  to  be  profitably  extended. 

A  frieiid  who  was  with  us  from  a  distance 
gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  in  its  efforts  to  rise  above  spirit- 
ual thraldom,  till  the  time  when  George  Fox 
called  men  to  tho  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
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DispeosatioD,  and  tracing  his  iofluence  upon  re« 
ligious  thnught,  showed  that  its  eflPect  has  been 
to  lead  Protestant  sects  to  regard  their  ordi- 
Dgoced  and  forms  of  worship  more  and  more  as 
shadows  and  t^pea  of  a  higher  spiritual  commu- 
nion. 

After  much  interesting  expression,  showing 
various  phases  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the 
meeting  closed  with  an  impressive  appeal  to  all 
to  be  fdithful  to  every  intimation  of  duty,  thus 
seeking  a  qualification  to  raise  the  standard  of 
truth  in  the  several  neighborhoods  in  which  we 
may  be  situated. 

l$t  month    9thj  1867. — The    meeting   was 
opened  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  from 
the  4th  chapter  of  John,  detailing  the  conver- 
sation of  Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  after 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read,  and  also  that  clause  of  our  Disci- 
pline under  the  head  of  Meetings  for  Worship. 
As  the  important  subject  of  Divine  Worship 
was  one  which    had  claimed  tho   attention  of 
every  serious  mind,  it  was  thought  preferable 
to  hear  the  remarks  which  Friends  might  have 
to  make  in  relation  to  it,  rather  than  to  read  what 
has    been    written    by  our  approved   authors. 
Several  friends  gave  their  views  of  what  con- 
stituted  true   Spiritual   Worship;    and    while 
there  was  a  general  correspondence  of  opinion 
that  the  form  adopted  by  Friends  was  the  one 
best  calcuhited  to  prepare  the  mind  for  commu- 
nion with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the  fact  was 
adverted  to  that  a  considerable  number  of  our 
meetings  were  on  the  decline.     It  was  stated 
that  many  of  our  young  people  had  become  in- 
different in  the  regular  attendance  of  them,  and 
this   led  to  an   inquiry  into  the  cause,  and  also 
whether  some  means  could  not  be  adopted  to  ren- 
der them  more  attractive.  In  many  of  these  mee^ 
ings  there  is  no  vooal  ministry,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  that  lively  interest  maintained 
by  the  members    which  would   promote  each 
other's  spiritual  welfare.     The  social  element, 
which  is  so  essential  to  be  cultivated  in  a  well- 
ordered  religions  community,  is  too  often  neg- 
lected, the   members   becoming  isolated,  and, 
therefore,  selfish  and  indifferent.     To  remedy 
this  apparent  declension,  it  was  thought  that 
the  Society  should  be  doing  more  to  interest 
the  younger  members — to  bring  them  together 
on  other  occasions  than  religious  meetings — to 
associate   them   in  works   of   benevolence  and 
of  self- improvement.     The   education  of    the 
young  under  tho  guardianship  of  the  Society 
was  adverted  to  as  a  means  of  promoting  its 
continuance  and  growth,  and  the  great  neglect 
of  this  important   interest   one   of   .the   chief 
causes  of  weakness.      The   strongest  motive, 
however,  for  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings  must  be  found  in  the  grateful  sense 
of  our  obligations   to  the  Givor  of  every  good 
gift,  and  a  desire  to  acknowledge  this  and  to 


realiie  that  communion  of  Spirit  which  oonsti- 
tutes  true  worship.  It  is  believed  that  maoy 
children  to  whom  religious  meetings  are  irk- 
some, by  being  brought  into  the  habit  of 
attending  them,  will  learn  to  understand  their 
meaning,  and,  ultioMtely,  to  eiperience  their 
advantages.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  they 
see  in  those  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance 
a  corresponding  evidence  of  their  love  to  their 
fellow- creatures — the  badge  of'  true  disciple- 
ship. 

The  question  how  far  we  may,  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  attain  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
we  can  perform  true  worship,  led  to  some  ex- 
pression. While  some  regard  this  solemn  act  as 
arising  only  from  a  special  dispensation  of  Divine 
favor,  the  view  was  ezprestsed  that  we  should  not 
neglect  to  cultivale  our  spiritual  capacities  in 
the  earnei^t  desire  for  the  attainment  of  that 
communion  of  spirit  which  is  promised  to  all 
earmest  seekers. 

This  was  the  largest  meeting  of  the  kind  yet 
held  the  present  season ;  the  discussions  were 
participated  in  by  a  consitierable  number  of 
those  assembled,  and  an  earnest  feeling  pervaded 
the  proceedings. 


^m^ 


A  FREEDMAN'S  SPEECH. 

In  a  letter  from  York  town,  Ya.,  dated  12th 
month  15, 1866,  Jacob  H.  Vining,  superintend- 
ent of  Friends'  Froedman's  schools,  writes. 

^*  I  enclose  the  substi^ce  of  a  speech  made 
by  Bay  ley  Wyat,  a  colored  man,  living  near 
here.  It  was  delivered  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
colored  freedman  held  in  our  large  school- 
house.  The  meeting  was  called  at  the  close 
of  one  held  the  preceding  evening  by  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  on  the  bubject  of  remov- 
ing the  camps.  The  former  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  General  Armstrong,  Lieutenant 
Massey  and  myself,  advising  them  to  seek 
homes  in  the  adjoining  counties  and  elsewhere; 
the  latter  meeting  was  held  to  consider  of  and 
reply  to  our  advice.  I  was  present  by  f^pecial 
invitation,  beard  their  deliberations,  and  felt 
that  their  arguments  were  unanswerable.  I 
think  I  UAver  heard  more  touching  eloquence 
than  that  which  characterized  this  simple 
speech :" 

BAYLBT    WTAT'S    SPIBCH. 

Taking  notice  of  the  address  the  fi^emmen  g^vt  ni 
last  ni^bt  concerning  leavia'  tbecampa  in  which  w« 
are  now  settled,  and  thrown  back  to  the  adjoiDin' 
counties  where  we  came  from,  it  ceema  that  ithsd 
been  told  the  gem  men  that  if  we  would  go  back  lo 
the  couotiea  we  came  from,  we  sboald  be  taken  c«re 
of  as  well  as  in  the  place  where  we  are  now  locate! 
But  we  hav  full  satisfactioD,  if  we  turns  bark  to 
them  counties  or  the  lands  we  c  'me  from,  under  tbe 
present  situation  of  the  rebels  and  ihf  unsettled  sita* 
atioo  of  the  United  Stutes,  we  shall  be  forebber 
mnde  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

Bnt  when  we  looks  back  and  sees  our  fonsn 
stale,  when  education  was  kept  from  us ;  and  tboogh 
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we  was  mAde  like  men  bj  Ood  ai  other  men,  we 
was  kept  in  bondage-^we  made  bricks  without 
straw  under  old  Phuro ;  and  you  .all  'members  de 
home  bou^e  and  de  wife  boust*,  how  de  wife  bouse 
was  often  eight  or  ten  miles  from  de  home  house,  and 
we  would  go  there  Satordaj  niglit  expectin'  to  see 
de  wife  we  bad  left  and  she  would  be  gone? — sent 
down  South,  nebber  to  come  back,  and  de  little  cabin 
shut  op  and  desoUte — den'  we  would  fold  our  arms 
and  cry,  <*0  Lord,  how  long?"  and  dat  whs  all  we 
could  say.  And  we  was  not  able  to  owix  even  onr 
Dames,  as  men  among  other  men.  For  this  cause 
we  now  looks  on  our  present  situation,  and  we  be- 
lieves it  is  by  the  overrulin'  providence  of  God,  and 
not  of  men,  that  we  etjoys  freedom — that  we  are 
placed  in  this  most  pleasant  sii nation. 

And  we  first  thanks  Qod  for  this  great  blessin'  we 
DOW  has;  second  we  thanks  our  friends  from  the 
North  for  the  great  sacri6ce  which  dey  have  made 
for  our  beneficiion  ;  and  we  feels  so  well  satisfied 
that  we  has  God  on  our  side — that  we  has  some 
friends  that,  through  God's  assistance,  will  intercede 
for  Qs  and  assist  us,  yet  wishes  to  be  all  the  aid  we 
can  be  to  the  United  Sta'es  as  men. 

And  as  to  our  dear  friends,  de  Quakers  to  de 
North,  we  does  consider  dem  our  best  eaitbly  friends, 
for  de  great  sacrifice  dey  has  made  and  is  making 
for  QS ;  we  does  tank  dem  most  kinily  ;  and  as  to 
de  greit  North,  for  de  sacrifice  of  treasures,  of  liyes 
and  of  blood,  we  can  now  consider  dem  our  aflTec- 
tionnte  friends,  and  we  heartily  tank  dem. 

We  now,  as  a  people,  desires  to  be  elerated,  and 
we  desired  to  do  all  we  can  to  be  educated,  and  we 
hope  our  friends  will  aid  ns  all  dey  can. 

As  to  our  going  back  to  the  counties  we  came 
from  and  to  de  rebels  again,  we  knows  for  de  truth, 
by  thousands  of  witnesses,  the  sight  of  the  darkies 
who  left  the  rebels  in  the  time  of  war  is  now  as 
a  dose  of  nizen  in  their  eyes,  because  we  .left  the 
rebels  and  went  to  the  Yankees. 

We  now  feels  unprotected  against  the  rebels,  and 

*we   feels  unprotected   wid   dem  ;    and   though   de 

rebels  have  and  do  scoff  us  for  calling  de  North  onr 

friends,  we  hope  we  shall  nebber  lose  our  confidence 

in  dem — I  mean  our  friends  in  the  North. 

Oh,  most  respectable  Friends  of  de  North,  please 
consider  our  interests;  we  feels  sometimes  as  if  our 
welfare  in  dis  life  depends  on  you. 

I  may  state  to  all  our  friends,  and  to  all  oar  ene- 
mies, that  we  has  a  right  lo  the  land  where  we 
are  now  located.  For  why?  I  tell  you.  Our 
wives,  our  children,  our  husbands,  has  been  sold 
over  and  over  again  to  purchase  the  lands  we  now 
locates  upon  ;  for  that  reason  we  have  a  divine  right 
to  the  land. 

Den  again,  the  United  States,  by  deir  oflScers,  told 
ns  if  we  would  leave  the  rebs  and  come  to  de  Yan- 
kees and  help  de  Government,  we  should  have  de 
land  where  dey  put  us  as  long  as  we  live;  and  dey 
told  us  dat  we  sboold  be  see'd  after  and  cared  for  by 
de  Government,  and  placed  in  a  position  to  become 
men  among  men.  And  the  Government  furder  prom- 
ised to  protect  ns  from  de  rebels  as  long  as  we  lived, 
and  we  sacrificed  all  we  had,  and  left  the  rebels  and 
came  to  de  Yankees.  Some  of  us  bad  some  money 
to  buy  our  freedom,  and  some  of  as  had  a  house, 
and  some  of  as  had  cattle  with  which  we  hoped 
sometimes  to  buy  ourselvei ;  but  we  left  all  depend- 
ing on  the  promises  of  de  Yankees. 

Dey  told  US  dese  lands  was  'fiscated  from  the  rebs, 
who  was  fightin'  de  United  Slates  to  keep  us  in 
eh  very  and  destroy  the  Government.  Do  Yankee 
officers  say  to  ns :  "Now,  dear  friends,  colored  men, 
come  and  go  with  us;  we  will  gain  de  victory,  and 


by  the  pt'oclamation  of  the  President  yon  (lave  year 
freedom,  and  you  shall  have  the  **  fiscated  lands." 
And  now  we  feels  dispppointed  dat  dey  has  not  kept 
deir  promise.  0,  educated  men  I  men  of  prineiploi 
men  of  honor,  as  we  once  considered  you  was  I  Now 
we  don't  seem  to  know  what  to  consider,  for  de  great 
confidence  we  had  seems  to  be  shaken,  for  now  we 
has  orders  to  leave  these  lands  by  the  eaperintender  of 
the  bureau.  We  was  first  ordered  to  pay  rent,  and 
we  paid  the  rent;  now  we  has  orders  to  leave  or 
have  our  log  cabiis  torn  down  over  our  heads.  Vey 
say,  *'  De  lands  has  been  'stored  to  de  old  owners, 
and  dey  must  have  it.''  And  now  where  shall  we 
go?  Shall  w%  go  into  the  streets,  or  into  the 
woods,  or  into  the  riber?  We  has  nowhere  to  go  1 
and  we  now  wants  to  know  what  we  can  do. 

I  is  not  here  to  ask  de  Government  to  help  me 
nor  mj  family.  I  has  never  asked  any  help  from  de 
Government  nor  from  friends,  and  I  never  has  re- 
ceived any.  I  has  got  a  living  by  honest  hard  work 
since  I  came  to  ihfi  Yankees,  and  I  has  saved  some- 
thing besides.  I  owes  no  man  anything;  but  my 
people  cannot  all  do  this.  Dey  has  been  bought 
and  sold  like  horses;  dey  has  been  kept  in  ignor- 
ance ;  dey  has  been  sol  1  for  lands,  for  horses,  for 
carriages,  and  for  everything  their  old  masters  had. 
I  want  some  gemmen  to  tell  me  of  one  thing  that  our 
people  hasn't  been  sold  to  buy  for  deir  owners. 

And  den  didn't  we  clear  the  lands  and  raise  de 
crops  of  corn,  ob  cotton,  ob  tobacco,  ob  rice,  ob 
sugar,  ob  everyting?  And  den  didn't  dem  large 
cities  in  de  North  grow  up  on  de  cotton  and  de  su- 
gars and  de  rice  dat  we  made?  Yes  1  I  appeal  to 
de  Soath  and  to  the  North  if  I  hasn't  spoken  de 
words  of  truth. 

I  sHy  dey  has  grown  rich  and  my  people  is  poor. 
We  lives  in  slab  cabins,  on  ground  for  floor,  aud 
many  of  ns  has  not  food,  and  we  goes  ragged  and 
mosL  naked. 

God  heard  oiir  groans.  He  saw  our  afflictions, 
and  he  cime  down  aud  delivered  ns  ;  but  anudder 
king  is  now  risen — AnJy  Johnson  I  1  will  not  call 
him  king  or  President ;  he  is  not  our  friend  ;  he  has 
forgotten  the  afflictions  of  Joseph,  if  he  ever  knowed 
them,  and  we  are  now  turned  back  to  the  old  task- 
masters. Our  cabins  are  threatened  to  be  torned 
down  over  our  beads  if  we  do  not  go,  and  we  most 
be  drov«^  about  from  place  to  place,  and  chased  as 
houods  chase  rabbits.  And  we  must  go ;  and  I 
ask  ag^in  where  shall  we  go,  and  who  shall  we 
trust? 


— >  I 


ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  QIRLS. 

Mr.  Solly,  F.R  S.,  F.R  G.S.,Surg.  St.  Thomas's 
Hosp  ,  LoDd.,  sayfl,  speaking  of  the  education  of 
girls: — *'  As  an  old  physiologist  I  wish  to  give 
my  opinion.  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  would 
be  less  illness  amongst  the  upper  classes  if  their 
brains  were  more  regularly  and  systematically 
worked."  Again,  Dr.  Aldis,  of  London,  says : 
— *^  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  as  the  result  of 
many  years'  practice,  that  whatever  tends  to 
develop  the  minds  of  women  will  have  the  best 
efifect  on  their  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual health."  Dr.  Hufeland,  in  a  work 
edited  by  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  FR.S.,  says: 
— **  It  was  the  first  and  unalterable  destiny  of 
man,  that  he  should  earn  his  bread  by  rhe  sweat 
of  his  brow.  He  who  eats  without  labor  will 
never  thrive.  We  shall  find  that  do  idler  ever 
attained  to  a  great  age;  and  that  those  who 
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have  heen  distioguished  for  their  longevity  were 
all  men  whose  lives  had  been  extremely  active 
and  kborioas.     Bat  mental  idleness  is  hartful 
as  well  as  bodily,  because  it  produces  languor. 
What  do  we  remark  in  a  man  who  is  subject  to 
langui^r  ?     He  begins  to  yawn  ;  this  already  be- 
trays that  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  is  interrupted.     The  power  of  the  heart 
and  vessels  suffers  of  course,  and  becomes  too 
torpid.     If  the  evil  continues  longer,  accumu- 
lations and  stoppages  of  the  blood  take  place. 
The  organs  of  digestion  acquire  a  tendency  to 
weakness  .....   all  the  functions  are  weakened 
and  deranged.  A  state  which  disturbs  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  body,  and  which  en- 
feebles the  noblest  powers,  is  a  shnrtener  of  life. 
But  I  think  I  hear  one  ask,  what  is  the  best 
remedy  for  languor  ?     It  accompanies  us  to  the 
ball,   to  the  playhouse,  the  tea  table,  in  our 
walks,     In  answer,  there  is  only  one,  but  not  a 
very  agreeable  remedy  for  it,  and  that  is,  regular 
occupation.  "  Acain,  to  quote  fiom  Br.  Spencer 
Thompson  :  **  How   common   is   etiolation,   or 
blanching,  caused   by  town  life;   this,  as  Dr. 
James  Johnson  traces,  is  indicative,  in  the  high- 
er classes,  of  no  avocation,  in  the  middle  and 
lower,  of  -unhealthy  avocation.     No  avocation 
and  unhealthy  avocation  !  the  one  with  its  ennui, 
its  indulgences,  and  its  excitements;  the  other 
with  its  over- work  and  anxieties,  and  its  excite- 
ments."    Dr.  Leared,  M.  D.,  Oxcin.  and  Lend., 
when  speaking  of  the  injury  to  the  digestive 
organs  caused  by  luxurious  habits,  writes  thus  : 
— "  Idleness,  and  the  want  of  a  definite  pursuit 
in  life,  mast  rank  high  in  this  class  of  causes.'' 
Un'ortunately  doctors  are  sometimes  too  busy, 
or  too  inconsiderate,  to  give  the  whole  of  this 
subject  the  careful    investigation    it   deserves. 
They  find  a  child  feverish  and  excitable,  and 
they  say,  Stop  the  lessons.     But  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  if  these  doctors 
knew  more,  they  would  find  that  various  causes 
are  capable  of  producing  the  same  result.    The 
strange  and  remrirkable  adventures  of  *'  Lydia 
Languish "   may  be    the    cause   of  a  nervous 
fatigue,  commjonly  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  intensely  exciting  nature  of  French  verbs  or 
the  history  of  England.     Should    the    doctor, 
misled  by  the  accounts  given  of  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  work,  prescribe  absolute  rest,  the 
evil  will  of  course  be  aggravated,  for  it  is  just  as 
impossible  for  the  brain  of  a  child  to  remain  in- 
active, as  it  is  for  any  other  part  of  its  body. 
If  a  child  be  not  occupied  in  healthy  work,  it 
will  find  s^me  other.     Exciting  day-dreams  and 
sensational  novels  will  take  the  place  of  gratn- 
mar  and  history ;  juvenile  balls,  of  wholesome 
exercise. — Eraser  s  Magazine, 


FOa  LITTLB  OHILDaBH. 

"thou  god   SBEST    MB-'' 

Tbroagb  all  the  busy  daylight, 

Through  alL|the  quiet  night, — 
Whether  the  stars  are  in  the  sky, 

Or  the  8UD  is  shining  bright — 
In  the  nursery,  in  the  parlor. 

In  the  str^t,  or  on  the  stair, — 
Though  I  may  seem  to  be  alone, 

Yet  God  is  always  there. 
He  knows  each  word  I  mean  to  apeak 

Before  the  word  is  spoken  ; 
He  knows  the  thou();bts  within  my  hcftrt, 

Alth'tufrh  I  give  no  token. 
Whatever  I  may  do,  wherever  T  may  be. 
Although  I  see  Him  not,  yet  He  sees  me. 


M»- 


— »     » 


Truth   challenges    light;    it  is   error  that 
loves  darkness  and  concealment. 


SNOW  BIRDS. 

The  tunaorer  and  oriole 
Are  birds  of  finest  fea'her. 

And  their  sweet  songs  delight  |he  soul 
In  sunshine  summer  weather  ; 

But  thej  have  flown  away  with  bosta 
Ot  other  swift  or  slow  birds. 

And  hithf-r  now  from  polar  coasta 
Fly  flocks  of  merry  snow  birds. 

The  blackbird  and  the  bobolink, 
The  pewee  and  the  swallow, 

From  Winter's  witberir.g  breath,  too»  shrink, 
And  Suraraer's  foot^teps  follow. 

In  the  crisp  meads  and  bleak,  bare  trees, 
I  find  but  few  or  no  birds 

Save  those  that  love  the  chilly  breeze, 
The  lightsome  little  snow  birds. 

The  brooding  wren  her  wooden  house 
Has  long  ago  lett  lonely  ; 

In  many  a  home  on  wild-wood  boughs 
There  nestle  dr>  leaves  only  ; 

But  Winter,  who  drives  birds  away, 
Would  on  us  fain  bestow  birds, 

To  soothe  the  rigor  of  his  swav,— 
80  sends  the  twittering  snow  birda. 

The  robin's  with  us  yet,  I  know, 
The  chickadee  and  blue  bird. 

And  so,  too,  is  the  sable  crow, 
Throup:h  every  change  a  true  bird ; 

But  Winter  is  no  friend  of  theirs. 
No  fifood  these  rode  airs  blow  birds. 

They  seem  to  think  ;  and  not  one  shares 
The  joyance  of  the  snow  birds. 

When  all  the  air  is  dark  and  drear, 
And  clouds  o'er  heaven  are  flying, 

And  wailing  winds  we,  shivering,  hear 
The  tempest  prophesying  ; 

Like  jolly  sprites,  in  garments  gray, 
Lo  !  sudden  come  and  go  birds; 

We  look  around,  and  sigh,  and  say, 
"  'Twill  snow,  for  there  are  snow  birds  I" 

Tis  true,  they  oft  are  harbingers 
Of  rough  and  stormy  weather; 

But  joy,  not  grief,  my  spirit  stirs. 
To  see  them  sport  together. 

Meihinks  they're  for  our  soUce  sent, 
An(f  counsel,  too,  although  bird?. 

For  who  on  dark  days  teach  content 
So  well  as  do  the  snow  birds? 

The  snow,  by  many  signs  foretold, 
Now  fast,  at  last,  is  falling; 

The  lone  lost  winds,  growing  bitter  cold, 
With  muffled  voices  calling. 
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Oh  I  how  will  now  those  reyellera  fare  ? 
No  ruib  the  froat  iinps  show  birds  ; 

Vaio  fear  1  they  for  no  shelter  care, 
The  tinj  stoic  snow  birds. 

For  thej  were  cradled  in  the  Bt6rm  ; 
Their  mates  were  icy  breezes ; 

Their  good  gray  coats  will  keep  them  warm, 
W  hat  ere  r  round  them  freezes. 

Ah  !  let  US'  pcay  that  one  above, 
Aa  we  are  not  below  birds, 

Will  guard  us  with  Hia  heavenly  loTe, 
Ev'n  aa  He  guards  the  sdow  birds  I 


•«(■•• 


From  th«  Eeonomifli. 
SOUTH  AMEBIGAff  MEAT. 

The  qaestioR  of  meat  sappUeS'  becomes  so 


ed  and  is  worked  by  a  compaDy,  is  baped  on 
forced  iofiltration  aod  is  extremely  simple-  It 
acts  by  tbe  adoption  of  the  circulatory  system 
as  a  means  for  introducing  brine  into  the 
tissues,  and  in  this  way  it  demands  little  labor 
and  inexpensive  machinery.  <<  The  animal,  if 
a  sheep,  is  killed  by  a  blow  on  tbe  head;  if  an 
ox,  by  the  insertion  of  the  point  of  a  knife  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  which  severs  the  spinal 
cord  and  causes  instantaneous  death.  The 
chest  is  then  sawn  open,  and  kept  so  by  a  cross- 
piece  of  wood,  and  tbe  heart  is  exposed.  An 
incision  is  made  in  the  right  ventricle  and 
another  in  the  left,  the  blood  being  allowed  to 


pressing,   and   the   price   of  those  which    are    escape ;  when  it  has  ceased  fluwing,  a  pipe  with 


accessible  rises  so  rapidly,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der at  the  formation  of  more  than  one  company 
to  utilise  the  flesh  of  the  South  American 
cattle  that  have  hitherto  been  slaughtered  for 


a  stopcock  is  introduced  into  tbe  incision  m 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  so  into 
the  aorta  or  great  vessel  leading  through  the 
body,  and  is  there  firmly  retained.     This  pipe 


their  hides  alone.     A  report  has  been  made  to  '  is  connected  by  a  gutta  percha  flexible  tube  to 
tbe  Foreign  Office  on  three  methods  adopted  '  a  barrel  contaioing  the  fluid  to  be  injected, 
by    aa   many   companies,   and    we   propose   to :  which   is    composed  of  water   and  sale    (one 
summarise   these    methods    for    our    readers,    gallon  of  brine  to  the  cwt)  and  a  quarter  to 
Mr.   Ford,  the  writer  of  the  report,  says  that   half  a  pound  of  nitre,   carefully  refined,  and 
the    superabundance  of  meat  produced  in  the   fixed  at  an  altitude  of  from  18  to  20  feet.    The 
rich   pasture  lands  watered  by  the  River  Plate ,  briny  fluid  being  let  on  rushes  out  at  the  right 
and  its  tributaries  is  such  that  even  now  first-    side  of  the  heart,  after  traversing  all  tbe  circa- 
rate  joints  are  sold  at  Buenos  Ayres  by  the   latory  organs,  clearing  the  vessels  and  capilla- 
piece  and  not  by  weight,  a  leg  of  mutton  cost- '  ries,  and   preparing  the   body  for  the  second 
iog   lOd  or  Is,  and  beef  being  comparatively   stage,  which  is  performed  by  closing  the  incision 
cheaper.     From  the  number  of  hides  and  the   in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  a  sliding 
amount  of  wool  exported  last  year,  he  calculates    forceps,  and  thereby  rendering  tbe  circulatory 
that  there  must  be  a  stock  of  twenty-two  mil-   system  perfect,  with  the  vessels  free  and  ready 
lion  cattle  and  thirty-five  million  sheep  in  the  •  to    receive   the    preservative     fluid.     A    few 
countries  bordering   the  River  Plate,  and  of  seconds  suffice  for  the  brine  to  infuse  the  whole 
this  stock  about  12   per  cent,  is  slaughtered  '  body,  when   by  cutting  the   ear  or  hoof  of  the 
yearly.     If  any  use  has  been  made  of  the  meat '  animal,  a  stream  of  clear  pure  brine,  untainted 
it  has  been  by  the  conversion  of  it  into  jerked   by  a  single  paiticle  of  blood,  will  instantly  be 
beef  or  "  charqu^.''     Much  of  this  is  exported   seen  to  flow."     An  ox  can  be  preserved  in  ten 
to  Brazil  aod  Havana,  is  the  staple  food  of  the  "^  ^  -u—  :-    i        *:        -»-i    i^^ 

negroes,  and  is  a  great  favorite.     But  whether 
it   was  improperly  prepared,  or  naturally  dis- 
tasteful to  Europeans,  the   charqu^  that  was 
sent    to    England   was   ill    received,   and    all 
attempts  to  introduce  it  proved  a  failure.     Mr. 
Ford  understands  that  if  it  had  been  shipped  in  a 
wet  state  and  well  stowed  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  sound  on  its  arrival.     He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  cheap  and  wholesome  as  it  may  be, ' 
its  mode   of  preparation  deprives  it  of  much 
nulritive  property.     The  meat  is  cut  into  thin 
slices,   immersed   in    strong   brine,   and    laid 
down  in  salt  for  two  days ;   but  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  is  that  the  brine  absorbs  much  nu- 
triment, and  by  the  time  the  salt  has  penetra- 
ted to  the  centre  of  the  slice  the  outward  parts 
are  almost  destroyed  by  excess  of  salting.    The 
processes    which   have   succeeded  to  this  are 
those  of  Mr.  John  Morgan,  Baron  Liebig,  and 
Messrs.  Paris  and  Slope r,  and  each  one  in  its 
way  has  proved  more  or  less  successful. 

Mr.  Morgan's  process^  which  has  been  patent- 


minutes,  and  a  sheep  in  less  time,  while  by 
mixing  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fluid  to  be  injec- 
ted, antiscorbutics  can  be  added  to  tbe  flesh| 
while  the  natural  juices  are  retained.  Opera- 
tions were  commenced  in  the  month  of  May 
last  year,  and  since  then  500,000  lbs  have  been 
shipped  to  Liverpool,  being  sold  at  4d  a  lb,  and 
eagerly  purchased.  Still  it  is  reckoned  that  at 
present  this  price  is  barely  remunerative, 
owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  attendant  on  the 
establishment  of  a  new  business.  A  suggestion 
has,  however,  been  made  by  the  local  mauager 
of  having  vessels  fitted  up  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  meat  transport,  so  as  to  save^the  bar- 
rels which  now  form  the  heaviest  item.  If  this 
is  done,  and  the  working  placed  on  a  sound 
basis,  it  is  thought  the  present  price  will  leave 
a  fair  profit. 

Baron  Liebig's  process  diflPers  from  that  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  as  the  meat  instead  of  being  pre- 
served whole  is  reduced  to  an  essence.  After 
the  animal  has  been  killed,  the  flesh  is  lefl  to 
cool  for  twenty- four  hours ;  it  is  then  placed 
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round  iron  rollers  with  points  inside,  in 
which  are  turned  by  steam,  and  reduce  the 
meat  to  a  pulp.  The  pulp  is  thrown  into  a 
large  vat  of  water  and  steamed  for  an  hoar.  It 
is  then  passed  into  a  trough  shaped  reservoir 
with  a  sieve  at  the  bottom,  and  the  gravj 
oozes  through  this  into  another  vat,  where  the 
fat  is  drawn  off.  Now  the  pure  gravy  is  put  in 
open  vats  supplied  with  steam  pipes  and  with 
bellows  on  the  surface,  which  produce  a  blast 
60  as  to  assist  evaporation  and  prevent  conden- 
sation. After  six  or  eight  hours  of  this  process 
the  stuff  is  passed  into  a  filtering  vat,  out  of 
which  it  emerges  in  the  form  of  extract  of 
meat,  and  is  ready  to  be  packed  in  tins.  It 
partially  hardens  when  cool,  but  is  still  in  too 
fluid  a  state  to  be  used  except  es  stock.  But 
as  stock  it  haa  peculiar  excellence  :  the  bulk  is 
small,  which  adapts  it  for  military  or  naval 
use;,  and  its  purity  and  absence  from  grease 
fit  it  for  hospitals  or  invalids.  Its  strength 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  33  lbs  of 
meat  furm  1  lb  of  essence,  and  1  lb  of  essence 
will  make  soup  for  128  men.  Eight  small 
iiii»  hold  the  concentrated  alimentary  matter 
ot  an  entire  ox,  and  will  make  more  than  1,000 
basins  of  good  strong  soup.  A  tin  containing 
1  lb  of  the  essence  can  be  sold  for  12s.  6d.  in 
London,  and  we  may  add  from  our  own  expe- 
rience is  sold  for  18s. 

The  remaining  process  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Paris  and  Sloper,  by  which  the  meat  is  to  arrive 
in  England  in  the  exact  condition  of  fresh 
killed  butcher's  meat,  and  at  a  price  which 
would  make  an  English  butcher  kill  hiwself. 
The  method  adopted  is  the  destruction  of  oxy- 
gen  in  the  vessel  where  -the  meat  is  packed; 
all  bone  is  extracted  from  the  meat,  but  the  fat 
is  left.  *'  From  the  tins  in  which  it  is  placed 
the  air  is  exhausted  by  means  of  water  forced 
in  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  it  reaches  the 
top,  is  allowed  to  rcdcscend  and  run  off,  and 
the  vacuum  thus  left  is  filled  from  above  by  a 
certain  gas,  the  composition  of  which  is  kept  a 
profound  secret.  The  two  holes  at  top  and 
bottom  are  carefully  soldered  down,  and  the 
meat  is  then  ready  for  exportation.  The  only  risk 
it  runs  is  from  leakage,  the  smallest  opening  in 
the  tin  case  proving  destructive,  by  allowing 
the  gas  to  escape  and  the  air  to  get  in."  Sam- 
ples of  beef  thus  preserved  were  taken  out 
from  Enjgland,  and  on  being  tasted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Argentine  Government  were  de- 
clared quite  the  same  as  freshly  killed  meat. 
A  dinner  was  also  given  in  London  the  other 
day  with  much  the  same  result.  And  as  this 
meat  too  is  to  be  aold  at  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb,  the 
effect  of  throwing  open  such  a  market  to  the 
English  poor  will  be  inappreciable.  Each  of 
the  processes  seem  to  have  its  peculiar  ad* 
vantages,  each  being  addressed  to  one  class 
more  than  another.    Of  course  Baron  Liebig's 


process  has  its  especial  publio,  while  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Messrs.  Paris  tod 
Sloper  are  more  fit  for  the  general  community. 
But  the  want  of  invalids  and  armies  on  the 
march  is  for  something  strong  and  portable, sod 
with  the  existing  scarcity  of  food  it  is  not  easy 
to  provide  what  is  comparatively  a  luxury, 
though  to  those  who  use  it  it  is  a  nece^fity. 
Meat  itself  we  fear  threatens  to  become  a  lax- 
ury  where  it  has  been  a  necessity,  and  it  will 
soon  ha  impossible  to  keep  up  the  proper  supply 
of  food  for  all  classes,  if  even  those  who  are 
in  comfortable  circumstances  have  to  expect  a 
dtficiency.  If  the  process  of  Messrs.  Paris  and 
Sloper  succeeds  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  reduction  in  price  may  be  forced  upon 
our  butchers.  It  has  been  shown  that  their 
gains  must  have  been  enormous  ever  since  the  oat- 
break  of  the  cattle  plague ;  and  if  wholesome, 
palatable  meat  can  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion, they  must  choose  between  losing  custom 
and  abating  their  profits.  Mr.  Morgan's  pro* 
cess  will  be  of  use  to  many  who  now  have  to 
forego  meat  from  reluctance  or  inability  to  pay 
the  price  demanded.  But  corn  beef  would  not 
drive  butchers'  meat  out  of  the  field,  and  vhile 
butchers'  meat  has  an  undisturbed  monopoly  ve 
are  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  batchers. 
We  may  look  to  the  South  American  market  u 
giving  us  a  chance  of  rescue  from  oar  trades- 
men, and  as  opening  np  a  prospect  of  food  fur 
our  poorer  classes. 


4n> 


LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

The  blast  that  drove  the  storm  clouds  across 
the  heavens  shook  the  oak,  and  the  acorn  cap, 
loosened  from  its  fruit,  fell  on  the  pathway. 

A  cloud  burst ;  a  rain  drop  filled  the  acora 
cup. 

A  robin  wearied  by  the  saltry  heat  of  an 
autumn  day,  and  troubled  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm^  hopped  on  the  path  when  all  was  calm, 
and  drank  of  the  rain>drop.  Eefreshed  aad 
gladdened  he  flew  to  his  accustomed  place  ia 
the  ivy  that  overhung  the  poet's  window,  aod 
there  he  trilled  his  sweetest,  happiest  song. 

The  puet  heard^  and  rising  from  his  reverie, 
wrote  a  chant  of  graceful  rejoicing.  The  chaot 
went  forth  into  the  world,  and  entered  the 
house  of  sorrow  and  uttered  its  heartstirriog 
accents  by  the  couch  of  sickness.  The  sorrow- 
ful were  comforted,  the  siclc  were  cheered. 

Many  voices  praised  the  poet.  He  said : 
"The  chant  was  inspired  by  the  robin's  song." 

**  I  owe  my  song  to  the  rain  drop,"  said  the 
robin. 

^'  I  should  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  had  doI 
the  acorn-cup  received  me,"  said  the  rain-drop. 

<'  I  had  not  been  there  to  receive  you,  ba( 
for  the  angry  blast,"  said  the  acorn  cup. 

And  so  they  that  were  comforted  praised  the 
blast ;  bat  the  blast  replied,  '<  Praise  Him  it 
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whose  word  the  stormy  wind  arise th,  aod  who 
from  darkness  can  bring  light,  mak.ng  His  mer- 
cies oftentimes  to  pass  thrungh  uoseen, unknown, 
sod  UDSuspeoted  channels,  sod  bringing,  in  due 
iioae,  bj  his  way,  the  grateful  chant  from  the 
aDgrj  storm  cloud." 

From  Th«  New  York  Brening  Port. 
PNEUMATIC  RAILWAYS. 

About  fiPty-fonr  years  ago  a  Mr.  Medhurst, 
of  Kngland,  proposed  that  a  briok  tunnel  should 
be  built;  and  appliad  to  the  conyeyanoe  of  pas 
BODgers  at  a  speed  only   dreamed  of  betore. 
Within  the  tunnel  rails  were  to  be  laid,  and 
on  these  rails  a  suitabla  vehicle  was  to  travel. 
At  the  rear  of  the  carriage  a  piston,  so  to  speak, 
properly    framed,   would   have   been    affixed. 
This  piston  wonld  have  nearly  filled  the  tunnel. 
The  carriage  and  piston  thus  provided  and  put 
Id  place  within  the  tube,  air  was  to  be  forced  in 
behind  by  means  of  a  large  pumping  apparatus. 
The  pressure  of  the  air,  it  was  thought,  would 
propel  the  carriage,  with  its  load  of  passengers, 
at  very  high  speed.     Mr.  Medhurst,  unfortu- 
nately, lived  before  his  time.     It  is  easy  to  see, 
however,  that  his  was  no  ordinary  mind. 

After  Medhurst  came  Yallaure  and  Pinkus, 
who  proposed  certain  alterations,  the  principal 
idea  being  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tube, 
the  alteration  of  its  position  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  rails  and  below  the  floor,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  air  in  front  of  the  piston  instead 
of  its  compression  within  the  space  behind ;  but 
t'uislast  had  already  been  proposed  by  Medhurst, 
who  seems  to  have  left  scarcely  a  point  over- 
looked. 


six  hundred  yards,  is  traversed  in  about  fifty 
seconds.  The  motion  is  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  the  ventilation  ample,  without  being  in  any 
way  excessive.  All  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments are  so  obvious  and  so  simple^  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  Broadway  from  the 
excess  of  travel  chat  encuoibersit,  Colonel  M.  0. 
Davidson,  a  civil  engineer  of  repute,  after  visit- 
ing and  examining  the  European  works,  has 
prepared  plans,  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  <3ommittee  for  the  relief  of  Broad- 
way. 

in  their  general  scope  the  plans  contemplate 
the  union  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City,  by  a  railway  under  and  across 
the  North  and  East  rivers,  in  tubes  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  railway  oarrages  of  the  ordinary 
size,  and  to  be  worked  by  pneumatic  pow^r, 
generated  by  stationary  engines,  erected  at 
suitable  points,  operating  upon  the  trains  to  be 
moved  with  an  air  pressure  of  from  three  to 
seven  ounces  per  square  inch.  The  lines  unit- 
ing the  three  cities  will  form  a  junction  near  the 
City  Hall,  and  may  be  extended  northwardly  by 
any  convenient  route  to  the  Harlem  river. 

In  case  the  works  designed  should  be  con- 
structed, it  will  have  the  eflfect  of  uniting  the 
whole  sjstem  of  southern  and  western  railway 
traffic  with  that  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
system,  without  unlading ;  it  will  at  the  same 
time  provide  lor  millions  of  passengers  moving 
longitudinally  upon  the  island. 


From  City  GoDtribations $305.00 

"    H.  B.  Thomas,  Dowuingtown,  Pa.,  a 
bag  of  clothing, 

HiNar  M.  Laiho,  7Vea«tir«r, 
l8t  mo.  19,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 
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The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Associatioa  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  htta  received  the  fol- 

fn  the  pDen«,.tio  dispatch  we  find  on  .small  ri°'^nurcr.ii;SS!.ir.'.".r;.- 

scale  all  that  Medhurst  proponed,  and  there  cau 

be  no  doubt,  from  the  success  which  has  already 

attended  upon  the  labors  of  the  company  known 

by  the  same  name,  that  the  system  can  be  extend- 
ed to  the  conveyance  of  passengers  without  any 

practical  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  Rammel,  the  inventor  of  the   pneuma- 

tio  dispatcn  scheme,  has  erected  at  the  London 

Crystal  Palace  a  model  line,  the  first  on  which 

regular  passengers  have  been  conveyed.  The  tube 

extends  from  the  Sydenham   entrance  to   the 

armory,  near  Pensegate,  a  distance  of  about  a 

quarter  of  a  mile.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  briok 

tunnel,  nine  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide.     A 

fan,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  is  used  to  exhaust 
and  force  in  the  air.  Perhaps  it  wonld  be  im- 
possible to  devise  any  other  expedient  so  well 
Ciloulated  to  answer  the  required  purpose. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  line,  if  any,  is  level, 
bat  it  has  a  gradiant  of  one  in  fifteen — an  incline 
which  no  engineer  would  construct  on  an  ordi- 
nary railway — and  ae  it  is  not  a  level  line,  so  it 
is  not  a  straight  one,  for  it  has  curves  of  eight 
chains  radius,  which  are  shorter  than  those 
found  in  existing  railwy  b.    The  entire  diatance, 


ITEMS. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Sapreme  Conrt 
the  test  oath  cases  was  annoanced  on  the 
i4th  inst.  The  Court  decided  the  test  eath  un- 
constitutional, being  in  the  nature  of  punishment 
withoat  trial,  and  in  its  character  ex-po»t  facto  and 
as  a  bill  of  attainder.  That  as  the  statute  imposes 
a  pnoisbmeot  which  may  not  have  been  iropo6«^d 
at  the  time  the  offence  was  committtd,  it  is  in  its 
nature  an  tz^post  facto  law.  The  Missouri  and  Ten- 
nessee test  oaths,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  lawyers  and 
clergymen,  are  declared  inoperative ;  and  the  law  of 
Congress  applying  the  test  oath  to  lawyers  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  set  aside. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  sale  of  freedmen  into 
slavery  for  crime,  as  has  been  practiced  in  come  of 
the  Southern  States,  Congress  has  passed  an  act 
declaring  that  any  Judge  who  shall  be  gailty  of  the 
offence,  shall  be  punished  to  the  limit  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  or  $1,000  fine. 

CoNGRisa— Senate. — The  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  rejecting  the  constitutional 
amendment,  were  laid  before  the  Senate.  Thj 
Senate  pasted  the  bill  to  admit  Nebraska,  as  ameni- 
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ed  by  the  House.  The  bill  to  adm<t  Colorado  was 
also  passed  by  the  Senate  as  amended  by  the  House. 
A  resolution  was  adopted,  looking  to  the  suppression 
of  the  coolie  trade. 

HousB. — The  legislative  appropriation  bill  was 
taken  up  and  passed  with  amendments.  A.  petition 
was  presented  asking;  Congress  to  prohibit  any  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  use  of  iotozicaling  liquors 
from  holding  office  under  the  United  Slates.  The 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire promptly  into  the  peonage  slave  trade  in  New 
Mexico  aiid  Colorado,  and  1^  report  an  act  securing 
to  every  person  within  the  nation  liberty  and  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
to  furnish  copies  of  the  regolatiotis  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  export  of  American  mtnufactures.  and 
the  allowance  of  drawbacks  thereon.  The  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Nebraska  was  passed,  but  with  an 
amendment  making  equal  rights  the  condition  of 
admission  into  the  Union.  The  Colorado  bill  was 
passed  with  the  same  proviso.  A  resolution  depre- 
cating the  coolie  trade  was  passed. 

Thb  Frbbdmbk. — Gen.  Howard  and  suite  have 
been  visiting  the  colored  people  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
and  examining  into  their  condition.  A  large  assem« 
blage  of  freedmeo  met  in  the  African  church,  where 
they  were  addressed  by  the  General.  Among  other 
things  of  which  he  spoke,  in  reference  to  the  fact 
that  inducements  have  been  held  out  to  the  freed- 
people  to  emigrate  to  other  states,  be  advised  them 
to  remain  where  they  were,  and  to  be  industrious 
and  abide  by  their  contracts.  He  impressed  upon 
them  the  importance  of  education,  stating  that 
throughout  the  Southern  States  there  are  now  over 
160,000  colored  children  being  educated. 

An  oGScer  of  the  Freed  men's  Bureau,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
Western  Virginia,  in  his  report  to  the  Commi^^sioner, 
speaks  in  fl>ittering  terms  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  freedmen  in  that  section,  and  predicts  still 
greater  progress  in  their  development  and  education. 
There  are  fewer  cases  than  formally  of  proscription, 
injustice  and  cruelty,  and  the  natural  antipathy  to 
the  freed -people  on  account  of  their  color  is  fast 
wearing  aw^y. 

A  Charleston,  S.  C,  dispatch  states  thnt  Gen. 
Ralph  Ely  h%8  sailed  from  that  port  for  New  Smyrna, 
Florida,  with  600  freed  people,  the  first  instalment  of 
a  colony  of  upward  of  3,000  about  to  settle  on  Gov- 
ernment lands  located  for  them  in  that  vicinity,  un- 
der the  Homestead  Act  of  5th  mo.  20ih,  1862.  These 
people  are  in  every  way  well  prepared  for  coloniza- 
tion ;  b^ing  an  orderly  and  industrious  class,  deter- 
mined to  show  to  the  world  that  they  are  worthy  of 
the  freedom  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  country. 
Among  them  every  mechanical  trade  is  represented, 
an  J  the  heads  of  families  are  possessed  of  the  means 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  a  crop. 

SLAVBav  IN  Brazil. — Some  time  ago  an  associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  committees  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, to  promote  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  first  care  of  the  committees  was  to  send  ad- 
dresses to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  the  Queen,  of 
Spain,  the  sovereigns  of  the  only  two  countries 
that  still  have  slaves.  Th^t  addressed  to  the 
former  potentate  has  been  answered  by  his 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  reply  states  that 
the  personal  desire  of  the  Emperor  and  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  in  Brazil  are  equally  in  favor  of 
abolition,  and  says:  "  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  is  now  only  a  question  of  form  and  of 
opportunity."    The  Minister  promises  that  whenever 


the  unhappy  circumstances,  in  which  the  constrj 
now  is,  shall  permit,  the  Brazilian  government  witt 
consider  as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance 
"  the  realization  of  that  which  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity has  long  demanded  from  the  civilized  world." 


D 


B.  JAMES  TRUMAN,  DENTIST,  hM  remoTcd  to  No.  12& 
Spraee  Street.  llCtt 


•*  HISTORY  OV  TUB  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRltXDS, 
A  f  ROM  ITS  RI:<K  TO  TUK  YEAR  1828.  Voloniea  UI  aul IT. 
By  Samuel  M.  Janmt. 

Tho  third  and  fourth  Tolumes  of  OdM  wnrk  haTe  be«a  vn^ 
TOidably  delayed  by  closes  connected  with  the  late  dTil  wu. 
DnrioK  the  five  yt>are  that  have  elapsed  since  the  wcvnd  toIqbm 
waf  publUbed,  eo  many  changes  have  tkken  plaea  that  it  if 
deemed  expedient  to  iHSue  a  new  Proepectu*. 

The  two  volumes  now  proposed  to  be  published  erntafai  tbs 
history  of  the  Society  from  tho  year  levi  to  l»'J&,  embrMfa^ 
D)ui*h  (trifrinal  matter  that  hnsnot  appeaivd  in  any  other  hiattrj. 
Biographical  $ketdt€$  ere  given  qf  the  most  fnytminmt  ime9U>fn  r-f 
4ht  Society  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  naoy  iastn» 
tiTe  passages  from  their  writinird  and  inteieKtiog  anecdotM. 

Among  the  subj^ete  <ifde*p  interest  treated  of  is  tbeee  toIuun 
are :  Pte  prriU  and  preservation  of  Friends  durifig  the  JriA  S$- 
hellUm  Of  1798 ;  the  courte  thry  pursued  during  the  %par  of  Amtri- 
can  Indep^ndmce  ;  their  t;ffotts  to  civiliee  the  Indians  and  frt' 
serve  petiee  with  them  ;  the  rise  and  prepress  <^  their  testm&eif 
against  Slcvry ;  their  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  Ttmpenna ; 
the  Separati'tn  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  eenttuy ;  cad 
the  S^ration  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  causes  that  led  to 
t^  and  the  resvUs  thai  have  fottmoed. 

The  coxt  of  pap»-r,  prioting  and  binding  baring  greatly  in* 
ereised  sinco  the  flmt  proppectas  was  ia^ned,  it  is  (ovnd  tbis  tbs 
work  cannot  he  published,  withotd  eonsiderable  toss,  at  the  prios 
oriKinally  intended.  The  price  will  be,  therfiore,  $2.00  jfxr  rcl- 
ume,  boond  in  cloth;  and  S2.25  per  volume,  bonnd  in  fbwp, 
library  style;  but  those  subscribers  under  the  first  proFpeetu 
who  h'lTo  taken  the  first  two  Tolumes,  will  be  turnubedvilfa 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  at  $2.00  each,  bound  in  alieep. 

The  first  two  voIuih'S  can  be  obtained  frum  the  publicher  or  hii 
agents,  at  $2.00  each,  sheep  binding. 

Agents  are  reque5tcd  to  return  this  prospectus  a«  speedily  si 
possible — ^as  the  wcrk  is  now  in  prea* — with  full  U^t  of  nesM 
and  residences  of  subscribers,  to  the  author's  puMikb^r. 

T.  l:.LLW0Ol»  Ziix, 

112  tf.  Nos.  17  and  19  S,  ^ixth  i^t.,  Fbili. 

»   ■ II  I    <        p  . 

WANTED.— A  rhysician  and  Surgeon  of  expe.ience,  aOfsda- 
ate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  wishes  to  purrliaat 
the  practice  Of  a  Physician,  in  a  Friends*  neighborhtiod.    Addnss 
11V4  tp.  '•  B.  CTOR/'  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St..  Fliilsda. 

FSUIT  AXTD  FA&M  PBODUOB  BOLD  OH  OOHMISSIOI. 
Cuusiguntentsoi'itil  kinds  of  Berries,  IVaihea.  Aiples.  8*r«t 
Potatoes,  Round  Potatoes,  Dried  Fruit.  Poultry.  Kggs,  I'oik.  Urd, 
Butter,  Urain,  Flour,  Ac,  solicited  and  prouiptly  aXtfcdfd  to.  by 

J.  11.  RlBCWAT, 

11 2  I& 0.  Office,  No.  125  Dshiware  A v .  Market,  PhUads. 

SAMUEL  TOWN  SEND  A  SON,  Prodnee  Oommission  Mercbantii 
No.  62  Light  Street,  BalUmore.  respectfully  solicit  oowJ|gn- 
menis  of  Qrajo,  Flour,  tweeds,  Butter,  Eggs,  Beans,  l^'oltn.  ^c 
Constantly  in  store  and  for  sale,  Clover.  TinMfby,  Orchard  GraM^ 
and  other  Fi^ld  Se^ds.  Also  Bone  Dust  and  other  FertillxeTS. 
Driod  Fruits  bought  and  sold.  7'il  Ua.&i. 

-  ■■■II  -  -         ■■- 

TlOMESTIG  DKY  QOODS— Always  'm  hand,  a  large  assortm^flt 
jj  of  Oome.«tio  Dry  Gticds ;  Muslins  of  all  kinds  and  of  tlie  bat 
makes,  both  Bleached  and  Unbleached;  Flanoels  of  all  git^ 
White  and  Ck^lorfd.  Twilled  and  Plain ;  CaIIcoe«,  Qinohams,  Chrdt, 
Shirtings  and  DriUiitgs,  Bleached  and  Brown  Table  UiMa, 
Toweliugs  bv  the  piece  and  by  tho  yai-d.  Men's  and  Boys'  stsr, 
a  well  assorted  stock.  Ezekikl  Tvsov, 

721  tfaxn.  1638  Market  St.  Philsda. 

TUOS.  M.  SEEDS,  UATTBR,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  band, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Hats,  is 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  Hatting  bnslneas. 

SPURGEON  ON    GEORGE  FOX.— Ad  address  brfi>re  Frte&d^ 
Institute,  in  London,  by  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.    Price  ten  esfrti 
per  copy,  or  $5.00  per  100.    Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
12mz  tf  Hekrt  Loxostsrh. 

APPLK  PARERH,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  ^^licers.  Gotbel 
Sprinklers, (fur  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-lrrm  Holders. Knife  ud 
8e!8«>r  Sharpenoi-s.  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Clutch  Bnire-,(reqairt 
neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bitts.)  and  a  general  variety  of 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  Trvmah  k  Sbaw, 

929.  No.  885  (  Klght  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  b<>luw  Ninth. 


pUEbTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FORBOYS,  sitaatedas 
\J    the  Cro^swlrks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  Institution  will  commence  cs 
the  19th  of  Iltb  mo.,  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms. $U- 
For  further  particulars  address  Hekrt  W.  RnratTAT, 

4766  6fl5t8367  pmon pain.  Crosswieks P.O.,  BttrilqBtoii  Co., X. X 
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XDITXD  AND  PUBLISHBD  BT  AN  A8800IATI0N 

OF   FRIENDS. 


•omnraiCATioxs  must  hi  addbbbsbo  aho  patiibitb 

MADB  TO 

KHHOR  COHI^Yy  AGKBIT» 

AX  PublieBtiom  OAee,  Ho.  144  Hortb  BoronUi  Btrtot, 

▲  VBW  DOOM  BUUOW  KAOB. 

<^n  tnm  8  A.M.  unUl  6  P.M. 


TlRMB:-PATABLJi  IN   A  BY  A  NOB. 

Hm  Paper  is  liwaad  erery  SeTrnthday,  at  Three  BoUan  per 
Minnm.    $2^0  fiir  Clnbii;  or,  Ibar  coptps  for  $10. 

Agents  f  jr  ClalM  will  be  expiMtod  to  pay  for  tbe  entire  Club. 

The  Pof>tiige  on  this  paper,  pitfd  ia  aJTanee  at  the  oflee  where 
II  is  received,  in  any  part  of  the  UnitBd  Slatee,  ie  tt  tiOBte  a  year. 

AQJUrCfi.-^OBepb  8.  Oohn,  Ntw  Fork. 

Uenry  Ilaydodc,  Brooklyn^  I^,  T, 
Beoj.  StrattOD,  /h'dksiofuf,  Ind. 
William  H.  Chari-bmao,  Indiamapciii,  JM. 
James  Baynes,  BoiMaiore,  JUiL 
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BEL1CT10N8    FROM    THB   WBITINQ8    OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY.  ^ 

(Oontlnoed  fh>m  page  766.) 

16^A  of  Eitjhth  month,  1823. — I  reBiime  ibis 
little  book  after  a  long  ioterral,  and  oae  marked, 
aa  perhaps  no  otber  part  of  my  life  baa  bithcrto 
been.*  Ob,  migbtj  ia  ibe  Lord,  and  able  to 
auBtain  ; — able  also  to  fiaisb  bi^  own  glorious 
work  ID  U8^  eitber  by  allowing  ns  a  longer  oon- 
tinnance  bere,  or  by  taking  ns  away  to  himself. 
Tbe  Lord  be  praieed  for  all ! — even  in  tbat 
diBpensatioD  wbich  is  still  ao  bitter  to  nature; 
but  tbroogb  bis  own  oonaolatioa  and  strengtb 
it  is  wonderfully  made  tolerable.  Yea,  life  is 
pleasant ;  and  tbis  world  or  earth  is  bis  foot- 
atool,— a  place  He  baa  glorified  by  biB  presenee 
from  age  to  age, — a  plaoe,  wbere  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  tbe  parts  of  it,  we  may  see  traees  of 
his  goodneBS  to  poor  man,  and  tokens  of  wbat 
he  will  do  in  a  better  plaoe  for  those  tbtt  loye 
and  serye  bim.  Gome  tben,  Ob,  my  soul,  take 
thy  blessed  privilege  on  tbis  eartb,  and  Borre 
him  witb  a  joyful,  cheerful  heart;  for  He  reign- 
eth  oTer  all,  and  nothing  happens  but  by  bis 
gracious  proyidence.  All  is  limited,  even  tbe 
eyil  one;  and  all  trials  and  troubles  are  re- 
strained by  bis  permission,  and  oonverted  to  the 
food  of  bis  chosen  ones,  his  children.  01  He 
aa  taken  my  dear  companion  into  tbe  rest  be 
had  prepared  for  her ;  I  can  blefls  his  name,  for 
I  believe  he  will  never  leave  me,  until  he  baa 

*  The  death  of  bU  wife  occurred  about  thia  tioM. 


consummated  bis  glorious  purpose  and  promisei 
in  my  heavenly  translation  to  eternal  joy  and 
peace  unspeakable.  Now  know  I,  that  Hci 
the  Most  High,  is  able  to  perfect  that  which 
ooncernetb  me, — is  able  to  do  all  things  for  moi 
—able  to  prepare  me  for  bis  glory,  and  to  sup- 
port me  in  lile  and  in  death ; — able  also  boob 
to  cut  short  my  day's  work,  to  give  me  a  re- 
lease, and  to  make  good  a  wonderful  provision 
to  those  tbat  shall  come  after  me;  turning  thear 
mourning  into  joy,  aa  he  has  done  my  sorrow 
for  my  beloved  earthly  friend.  Thus,  and  more 
also,  will  ht  do  for  them,  and  not  forsake  them. 
Though  He  is  invisible,  yet  He  manifests  him- 
self through  bis  dear  Son^  even  by  the  eternal 
Spirit;  He  is  witb  bis  always,  even  to  tbe  end 
of  tbe  world  ;  and  bis  are  those  that  choose  bim 
for  their  portion,  falling  in  with  his  offers  and 
visitations.  Even  tbe  wicked  be  visits  by  bis 
rebukes  and  judgments;  and  when  they  turn  al 
bis  rebukes,  be  heals  their  backslidiogs^  loving 
them  freely. 

I  thought  I  received  something  like  a  sum* 
moBB  to  the  eternal  city  two  dayb  ago ;  when  il 
may  be  confirmed  and  aocompliahed  I  know 
not :  but  a  great  solemnity,  and  much  sweet- 
ness have  since  prevailed  in  my  mind ;  inso* 
much  that  it  Bcems  as  if  bb  wonderful  power 
had  effeeted  a  willingness  to  go  or  to  stay,  as  He 
wills,  who  is  the  Owl  of  my  life,  and  who  can 
and  doea  make  life  Bweet ;  and  who  will  aHo- 
take  away  the  bitterness  of  death  itself,  and  no 
doubt  wiU  make  up  all,  to  those  that  remain  |  as 
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he  bas  done  to  me.  Oh,  that  all  may  be  faith- 
iul  to  him  I  lie  is  wonderful  ia  hid  dealings 
to  the  children  of  men,  not  only  bj  what  are 
called  his  providences,  bat  also  bj  his  grace. 

To  E.  J. 
Maraston,  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1823. 

My  dear  /rund^ — As  a  proof  that  I  think 
of  thee,  as  of  many  othisr  beloved  Friends,  often, 
when  it  is  well  with  me, — T  take  my  pen  at  the 
present  season;  being  reminded  of  our  fi'Uow 
ship  in  years  that  are  past,  and  wonderfully  en- 
eoDiaged  and  confirmed  as  to  the  ground  of  it ; 
also  fully  believing  that  our  progress  in  the 
heavenly  way,  will  not  be  sufi^ered  to  be  much 
impeded  by  any  of  those  things  which  are  per 
mitted  to  try  and  discourage  us.  O  !  the  an- 
cient, mighty  Hand  of  goodness  is  not  ^hort* 
ened,  is  not  withheld,  in  its  gracious  dealings 
and  dispensations  towards  us;  but  is  able  to 
lift  us  above  all  the  obstructions  which  may 
dismay, — is  able  to  f>ave  to  the  uttermost, — can 
give  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garnientof 
praise  and  salvation  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
— can  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
the  soul  is  capable  of  asking  or  thinking :  and 
he  will  surely  be  our  guide,  even  unto  Ihe 
end. 

Thy  kind  letter,  dear  E.,  was  no  intrusion, 
but  a  comfort  to  me  in  my  sore  affliction.  No 
one  that  has  not  witnessed  such  a  time,  can  tell 
bow  welcome  are  even  a  few  lines  from  a  dear 
friend  :  though  they  may  excite  afresh  the  tear  of 
affectionate  sorrow,  they  serve  again  and  again,  to 
remind  one  of,  and  to  refer  one  afresh  to,  that 
inexhaustible  source  of  consolation  and  of  joy 
eternal,  which  can  make  up  to  us,  all  we  can 
fuffer  in  our  passing  along  through  life. 
•  I  need  not  to  thee  enlarge  on  the  bitterness  of 
this  bereaving  blow  :  thou  knowest  a  little  of 
my  long  and  heavy  train  of  trials ;  how  acute 
>ras  my  sense  of  sympathy  for  my  beloved 
earthly  friend,  under  every  increase  and  varia- 
tion of  her  sufferings.  Well ! — the  great  Dis- 
poser of  all  things  has  dealt  very  gently  with 
us ;  he  has  cut  the  work  short  in  righteousness 
and  peace,  as  respects  the  better  part;  and  has 
put  a  period  to  all  sorrow,  Biokness,  and  sin  as 
regards  herself;  giving  her  abundantly  more 
than  this  world  could  afford,  even  in  the  utmost 
prosperity: — He  has  likewise  bestowed  on  me 
sneh  resignation  and  strength  and  faith  in  Him- 
self, as  I  trust  will  carry  me  through^  and  en* 
able  me  to  lay  down  my  head,  as  my  dear  G., 
in  peace.  Sometimes  my  assurance  seems  bo 
strong  and  so  clear  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
even  that  '*  /  shoU  go  to  her"  (2  Samuel  zii. 
20,)  that  every  thing  in  life  is  rendered  plea- 
sant, and  every  duty  no  longer  a  burden ;  when 
I  can  bear  in  mind,  that  every  event,  every 
trial,  all  my  occasions  of  sorrow,  are  not  only 
'^•working  for  me''  the  <*  exceeding  weight  of 


glory,"  but  also,  as  it  were,  bringing  me  nearer 
to  that  blessed  period. 

When  the  mind  is  disported  to  commune  in 
this  way,  a  letter  seems  to  affor  J  but  little  space 
for  it.  It  is  not  however  best  for  me  to  go  into 
any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  closing  sceoe, 
except  to  say,  that  I  know  not  anything  that 
then  transpired  but  what  seemed  in  my  view, 
evidently  ordered  fur  good.  Oh,  I  lelt  thai 
which  I  never  could  have  supposed  myself 
capable  of  feeling,  or  fit  to  partake  of, — eg 
helped  outwardly  and  inwardly,  so  equal  to  all 
«>mergencies.  and  all  dutie.s, — directed  in  every- 
thing, as  if  no  further  token  of  Divine  regard 
could  be  wanting.  And  Oh,  how  peaceful  vai 
the  close,  how  clear  and  sensible  was  she  to  tb« 
last;  though,  dear  soul,  uhe  had  not  many 
hours'  notice  of  her  release,  nor  had  she  any- 
thing to  spare  in  the  awlol  time,  yet  her  ex- 
pressions were  all  that  could  be  wished. 

I  am  ready  to  think,  that  nothing  in  life 
could  have  happened  to  me  so  strengthening, 
so  helpful  to  the  better  part,  as  her  removal;  it 
carries  with  it  an  .inexpressible  weight  of  in- 
ducements, binding  me  afresh  to  holiness,  and 
lifting  me,  as  it  were,  upward  towards  the  bet- 
ter country  : — and  what  mighty  evidence  it  af- 
fords^none  can  tell  but  those  that  pass  through 
it; — one's  own  bosom  friend,  who  has  been  as 
one's  own  soul,  so  graciously  dealt  with,  so 
blessed  in  the  passage,  and  so  rewarded,  evca 
eternally  1 — I  cannot  declare  these  things,  as  I 
feel  them ;  and  I  fear  my  broken  waj  of  ex- 
pression is  almost  nnintelligible. 

How  precious  a  thing  it  is,  to  feel  the  bless- 
ing  of  Divine  regard  extended  towards  us, 
strengthening,  to  our  day's  work  both  of  dory 
and  of  trial ;  Oh,  I  would  not  give  up  the  seosa 
I  rometimes  have  of  this,  for  any  thing  on 
earth ;  this  is  that  which  makes  life  and  ail 
things  therein  sweet  to  me,  at  a  time,  when 
otherwise  all  iff  indeed  but  vanity. 

1823,  A7n<A  month  ISth. — The  sweet  in- 
comes of  Divine  love  to  me  this  day  were  sack 
as  made  me  very  contemplative,  so  as  unusually 
to  absorb  my  mind,  especially  whilst  engaged 
in  working  in  my  garden.  1  betook  myself  to 
a  retired  walk  on  the  sea- shore,  to  enjoy  tbs 
goodness  of  the  Lord  more  quietly  :  the  oat- 
ward  beauty  of  the  creation,  and  the  calmDccs 
and  harmony  of  all  things  around,  seemed  in 
sweet  unison  with  the  state  of  my  soul.  Ob, 
how  I  longed  to  be  fully  prepared  for,  aod 
wholly  made  partaker  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed, 
— of  them  who  live  to  the  Lord,  and  die  in  tb« 
Lord  I  I  have  a  hope  that  I  am  journe^isg 
forward  to  this  state. 

1823,  Tenth  month  9<A.— My  poor  mind  has 
been  muoh  under  exercise  since  I  left  home,  and 
more  partionlarly  on  one  account;  apprehend- 
ing some  pretty  strong  drawings  to  stand  up  in 
a  meeting  and  szpresrt  few  words.     This  wii 
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the  ease  first  at  Truro,  then  at  Falmouth  Month- 
ly Meeting,  theo  in  a  degree  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.     But  I  trust  it  was  not  in  dirohedi- 
ence  that  I  forhore;    many  things  seemed  to 
stand  in  my  way.     I  desire  not  to  be  expecting 
great  things,  but  I  long  for  clearness ;  and  I 
believe   I  shall  be  favored  with  it.     The  con- 
sideration   of   many  infirmkies,   and   in    some . 
sense  unfaithfulness,  and  want  of  fitness  for  the  | 
work,  affects  me  often  ;  but  I  long  th^t  it  may 
not  hinder  the  setting  of  my  hand  to  what  is 
laid  upon  me  to  do.     1  believe  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  unless  through  a  simple  surrender 
and  submission.     I  can  fully  believe,  that  the 
Lord  may  call  to  some,  who  may  have  had  no 
previous  expectation  of  such  a  call  to  service ; 
which  indeed  U  by  no  muans  my  case.     Oae 
thing     is    worthy    of    commemoration, — that 
whereas  I  besought  the  Lord  to  be  assured  that 
8iiieh  a  thing  wa:)  required  at  my  hands,  he  gave  ! 
me  eridentiy  some  strong  signs,  in  the  frequent 
testimonies  of  his  ministeri  from  meetiug  to 
meeting ;  even  very  olosely  urging  to  faithful- 
ness, so  as  almost  literally  to  say, — ''  Thou  art 
the  man."     But  though  I  could  not  gainsay, 
yet  I  did  not  feel,  as  though  I  had  any  very 
strong  sense  as  to  that  being  the  right  time : 
for  this  I  am  now  thankful ;  for,  when  the  con- 
straint was  laid  upon  me  afterwards,  not  by  man 
nor  of  man,  I  knew  it  to  be  of  God,  and  beyond 
any  man's  appointment,  but  a  great  cross  to  my 
own  nature,  and  under  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
authority  and  presence.     May  the  Lord  Ood  of 
salvation  and  of  mercy  be  pleased  to  show  me 
the  path  of  peace  and  of  joy  ;  and  may  He  lift 
up  His  countenance  and  light  upon  me,  that  I 
may  see  and  do  His  will ! 

At  several  opportunities,  io  company  with 
two  dear  Friends  in  the  ministry,  who  were 
visiting  this  meeting,  I  had  a  distinct  sense  of 
what  was  to  be  the  service,  and  what  were  the 
wants  of  the  parties  visited  ;  especially  was  this 
the  case  in  a  p«bIio  meeting  held  at  Kedruth. 
At  one  family  visit  in  (his  neighborhood,  I  was 
sensible  of  the  evident  .call  and  requiring  of  the 
Lord  to  utter  a  few  words,  in  addiiion  to  what 
dropped  from  others^  to  the  young  people  pres- 
ent, on  this  wise; — and  then  you  will  find  ful- 
filled in  your  own  experience  this  language,  as 
it  hath  abundantly  been  in  mine  : — ''Though  I 
walk  in  the  midi^t  of  trouble,  thou  wilt  revive 
me ',  though  I  walk  in  darkness,  Thou,  0,  Lord, 
will  be  a  light  unto  me ; — though  I  pass  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil."  The  weight  and  sweetness  that  dwelt 
on  my  mind,  after  (his  surrender,  cannot  be  set 
forth :  Ob,  how  it  rested  on  my  spirit  all  the 
day,  in  an  unutterable  manner;  1  felt  so  oim- 
,fortabIe,  and  at  ease  in  my  mind ;  Oh,  it  was  a 
heavenly  feeling,  and  nothing  short  of  Him 
who  is  in  heaven  could  give  it !  At  Wade- 
bridge,  in  the  public  meetings  I  had  to  speak 


to  the  people,  and  in  a  way  remarkable  to  my- 
self, for  I  fell  at  Iiome  in  it,  if  I  may  so  espreSfi 
myself.  Self-possession  seemed  to  be  granted 
me,  and  self  abasement;  just  as  though  it  was 
not  I  that  had  spoken,  but  my  Father,  which  is 
in  heaven.  In  this  and  other  service  hereafter 
mentioned,  I  had,  (praise  be  to  the  Lord  !  who 
turns  the  hearts,  and  influences  his  own  simple 
ones,)  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of 
those,  who,  I  believe,  know  the  voice  of  the 
true  shepherd  from  that  of  the  stranger.  This 
often  humbles  me  greatly;  for  next  to  the  an- 
swer of  peace  from  Grod  in  my  onn  bosom,  what 
I  have  desired  has  often  been  the  unity  of 
the  chuich  and  the  love  of  the  brethren. 

I  went  into  Devonshire,  and  on  my  return 
home,  I  had  something  to  say  in  the  next  meet- 
ing I  attended  at  Marazion  :  also  at  one  Month- 
ly Meeting   held   at   Falmouth,   on   the   true 
church  :  and  again,  in  the  chamber  of  a  Friend, 
who  had  been  long  an  invalid, — ''Behold  we 
count  them  happy  which  endure;"   take,  my 
sister,  the  prophets,  who  have  spoken  unto  us 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  suf- 
fering affliction,  and  patience  :  thou  hast  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  hast  seen  the  end 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  ten- 
der mercy.  Behold,  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure.     It  is  a  blessed  thing  indeed,  when 
flesh   and  heart  fail,  to  know  G-od  to  be  the 
strength  of  our  heart  and  our  portion  fur  ever. 
God  shall  redeem  thy  soul  frooi  the  power  of 
the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  thee  I     Thus  my 
Master,  my  tender  Father  and  Teacher  dealt 
with  me ;  and  now,  what  should  I  wait  for,  bat 
the  continuance  of  his  mercy  and  his  light  to 
preserve  and  sustain  me  henceforth,  even  for 
ever. 

I  may  add,  that  it  was  evident  to  me,  that  he 
who  in  simplicity  surrenders  any  thing  to  the 
Lord,  which,  in  any  wise  seems  called  for, 
will  not  lose  his  rewfird ;  but  will  find  his 
way  open  and  enlarge,  his  peace  extend,  itnd  he 
will  know  more  and  more  of  the  requirings  and 
business  of  the  Lord  consigned  to  him ;  and  the 
evidence  and  motions  will  often  increase  after 
the  will  is  resigned.  Wonderful  is  the  Lord*« 
goodness  to  me  from  time  to  time,  beyond 
words!  He  filleth  me  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat;"  and  he  revealeth  unto  me  "  the  abun- 
dance of  peace  and  truth."  0 1  how  precious  a 
season  was  our  Quarterly  Meeting  (14th  of  First 
month,  1824,)  held  at  Austle.  Is  there  any 
thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  '^  Call  unto  me, 
and  I  will  anssver  thee,  and  show  thee  great 
and  mighty  things  which  thou  knoweat  not. 

(To  b^  contlQotd.) 


I      »M 


TRUTH  MAKING  ITS  WAT. 

<<  If  we  do  not  fret  greatly  about  the  slow 
progress  of  truth,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it 
will  make  its  own   way  in   the   world.    The 
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agencies  are  too  Tarious  and  powerful  to  give  as 
any  uneasiness  about  results.  We  have  but  to 
perform  our  parts  as  thej  come  up,  to  abide  in 
faith  and  trust,  to  oo-operate  actively  with  our 
wills  and  prayers,  and  what  we  would  heartily 
see  accomplished  will  be  accomplished.'' 


f 


LSTTXB  TROM  LTDIA  P.  HOTT. 

No  V. 

Second  month  4th,  IS30. 

My  dear  M.  A,. — It  was  with  feelings  of  the 
tenderest  interest  that  I  heard,  by  W.  S.  B., 
of  thy  present  debilitated  condition  with  the 
complaint  in  thy  side. — (Here  tollows  a  des- 
cription of  a  remedy— not  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  After  which  she  continues  as 
follows :) 

If  the  poor  body  is  low,  and  the  prospect  of 
being  raised  to  actual  life  discouraging,  do  not 
dwell  on  the  distrustful  side  of  things  as  res- 
pects thy  family ;  but  with  humble  confidence 
commit  all  that  ik  dear  to  thee  to  His  almighty 
protection,  who  caretb  for  the  sparrow,  and 
without  whose  knowledge  not  one  can  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  can  restore  when  hnipan 
skill  fails ;  and  if,  in  His  unsearchable  wisdom, 
He  sees  fit  to  receive  thee  unto  Himself  and  leave 
thy  H.  to  struggle  still  longer  with  the  con- 
flicts of  life.  He  can  strengthen  him  to  dis- 
charge the  double  duty  that  will  devolve  on 
him  with  religious  care  and  fidelity  to  thy 
wishes  for  thy  precious  off^prtng.  And  as  to 
thyself,  the  early  dedication  ihou  experienced 
comforts  my  mind  when  thinking  that  I  may 
never  more  behold  thee.  Were  I  at  liberty  to 
get  to  thee,  it  would  aflford  me  consolation  as 
for  a  beloved  child,  for  thou  hast  been  dear  to 
me;  but,  my  young  friend,  submission  to  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  becomes  us  in 
every  situation.  I  shall,  when  contemplating 
thee  in  this  state  of  6u£Fering,  strive  for  it  my- 
self; and  earnestly  desire  that  thou  may,  either 
in  life  or  death,  be  enabled  calmly  to  say,  **  Oh, 
Father,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.''  Then 
all  will  be  well. 

Accept  this  expression  of  my  continued  sym- 

Jathy,  and  let  me  only  add,  while  life  continues, 
e  faithful. 

Thine  truly, 

Lydia  p.  Mott. 


THB  BOOK  OY  PSALMS. 

In  our  deepest  degradation  there  remains 
something  sacred,  undefiled,  the  pledge  and  gift 
'of  our  better  nature;  a  germ  of  indestructible 
life,  like  the  grains  of  wheat  among  the  cere- 
ments of  a  mummy,  surviving  through  three 
thousand  years;  which  may  be  planted,  and  live 
and  grow  again. 

It  is  this  truth  of  human  feeling  which  makes 
the  Psalms,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  link  of  union  between  dis- 


tant ages.  The  historicil  books  need  a  rich 
store  of  k  no «r ledge  before  they  can  be  a  modem 
book  of  life ;  but  the  Psalms  are  the  records  of 
individual  experience. 

Personal  religion  is  the  sacie  in  all  ages.  The 
deeps  of  our  humanity  remain  unruffled  by  the 
storm.s  of  ages  which  change  the  surface. — F. 
W,  Robertson. 
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"GEORGE   FOX. 

BT  0.  H.  SPCBOBOy. 
(Oooeladed  from  page  742.) 

I  am  going  to  conclude,  but  I  desired  to  say 
to  the  Friends  assembled  here,  and  to  all  Friends 
in  this  kingdom,  Beloved  brethren  and  sis- 
ters in  Christ  Jesus — for  that  I  trust  we  are 
— does  not  the  present  age  greatly  require  you  f 
It  wants  all  Christians,  but  does  it  not  specially 
need  you  !  If  you  are  or  wish  to  be  at  all  like 
George  Fox,  was  there  ever  a  period  since  bis 
day  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Quakers  was 
more  necessary  than  now?  I  think  not;  and 
this  was  why  I  wanted  to  have  told  you  some 
time  ago  thjit  I  thought  you  stood  upon  a  spe- 
cial vantage  ground  in  the  fight  with  Ritualism 
— this  covert  Popery  that  is  coming  back 
amongst  us.  When  an  opponent  can  say  to  you, 
"  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  it  weakens  your  po- 
sition. But  in  the  matter  of  Ritualism  an 
opponent  cannot  say  this  to  you,  unless,  indeed, 
as  I  have  heard  some  wicked  people  say,  you 
may  become  as  ritualistic  in  the  utter  absence 
of  form  as  others  do  with  the  excess  of  form. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but 
if  so,  do  not  let  it  be  the  case  any  longer.  As 
far  as  1  can  judge,  however,  I  believe  you  to  be 
clear  of  this  sin.  Well,  then,  are  you  not  the 
very  persons  constantly  and  vehemently  to 
speak  against  it  ?  Is  there  not  need  that  you 
should  Fpeak  against  itf  What  greater  evil 
can  there  be  than  for  the  powers  of  darkness  to 
bring  back  again  the  idolaters  of  Rome  F  Is 
it  not  a  most  terrible  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
public  taste  is  evidently  running  that  way? 
The  taste  in  dress  is  florid,  the  taste  in  decoration 
is  florid  too ;  and  this,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
accounts  for  the  cravinj;  for  a  florid  religion. 
But,  over  and  above  this,  there  are  the  princi- 
ples of  priestcraft  which  are  being  intruded 
upon  us.  •  It  is  not  so  much  the  gaudy  dresses, 
the  cru 316x08,  the  incense,  that  we  have  to 
complain  of,  as  it  is  the  doctrine  that  we  are  to 
confess  our  sins  to  man,  and  that  tjiis  man  has 
received  by  some  mystic  operation  through  a 
long  succession  of  priests,  power  from  God  to 
forgive  his  fellow  creature's  sins.  Is  it  not 
shock! Dg  that  men  should  be  found  in  what  we 
call  '*  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century"  who 
really  believe  priestly  absolution,  and  that  this 
belief  is  spreading,  spreading  so  fast  that 
whereas  if  ten  years  ago  one  had  said  that  the 
High  Church  party  would  be  the  most  vigorous 
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portion  of  the  Charch  of  EagiaDd;  people  would 
have  said,  *^  It  is  false,  it  caooot  be,  yoa  are  a 
prophetic  impostor,  you  know  Dothiog  about 
i(  ;**  jet  it  has  really  oome  to  be  bo.  If  you 
read  their  weekly  newspapers,  and  that  which 
cornea  streaming  from  their  press  in  such  abun- 
dance, you  will  see  that  they  really  have  great 
power,  that  they  are  men  of  energy,  force,  and 
skill.  Somehow  or  other  Satan  does  generally 
get  good  servants,  and  God's  servants  are  but 
Borry  ones.  Satan's  servants  serve  him  well, 
but  the  servants  of  Christ  are  often  half  hearted. 
These  men  are  sealons  in  their  superstirioos, 
and  are  pushing  it  right  and  left  and  carrying 
it  to  extremes.  You  have  it  within  a  door  or 
two  of  this  meeting- house,  and  you  can  see  it 
for  yourselves,  in  all  its  glory  and  in  all  its 
abominltion,  if  yon  wish.  Now,  dear  friends, 
should  not  all  Obristians  bear  their  testimony 
against  this  ?  "  Yes,"  you  will  B«y,  **  and  we 
do  so  quietly  in  onr  meetings."  Just  so,  dear 
friendi,  and  cay  God  help  you  still  to  bear  it 
in  that  quiet  manner,  and  to  give  e£Fect  to  it 
by  your  lives.  But  is  not  something  more 
wanted  than  this  quiet  mode  of  protest  ?  Have 
you  no  responsibilities  as  a  community  ?  I 
know  you  will  eicuse  my  speaking  so  very  per- 
sonally to  you.  Have  you  not  as  a  community, 
though  small  in  numbers,  unusual  inflacnce  f 
This  influence  is  felt  in  many  ways.  Who  can 
deny  that  upon  the  political  history  of  our 
country.  Friends  liave  stamped  and  are  stamp- 
ing their  names  indelibly  ?  Tbere  are  names 
among  Friends  which  we  shall  always  honor, 
and  which  are  foremost  in  the  page  of  history, 
both  in  relation  to  political  matters  and  to  mat- 
ters of  social  and  political  economy.  Some  of 
you  are  getting  famous  in  aotiquarianism,  and 
all  sorts  of  literary  fame  are  open  to  you.  I 
hope,  however,  that  this  will*  never  bo  your 
chief  glory.  I  h  )p6  it  will  never  be  the  chief 
ambition  of  this  Society  to  be'chief  and  fore- 
most in  politics  and  literature.  I  hope  you 
will  never  drivel  into  mere  politicians,  for  it  is 
drivelling  if  you  cease  to  make  religion  your 
main  busina<»s ;  and  I  equally  hope  that  you 
will  not  drivel  into  mere  scliolars,  or  mere  anti 
quarians  or  meteorologists,  for  it  is  a  fearful 
coming  down  to  come  to  be  any  of  these  rather 
than  to  be  first  and  foremost  a  servant  of  God. 
I  know  my  friend  in  the  chair*  will  say  "  Amen" 
to  this,  and  that  he  feels  that  to  serve  God  is 
the  first  and  chief  thing,  and  is  the  highest 
position  of  manhood.  In  addition  to  all  this 
undoubted  influence  you  have  considerable 
wealth ;  you  have  a  large  amount  of  plant  in  the 
form  of  chapels — I  beg  pardon ;  I  should  have 
said  '^  meeting-houses  '* — (that  word  **  chapel  " 
is  a  bad  word  ;  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  iti) 
—you  have  a  large  body  of  highly- disciplined 

*  C.  Qilpia  Esq.,  IL  P. 


Christian  men;  your  young  men,  I  should 
think,  are,  on  the  whole,  better  educated  than 
the  young  men  of  any  other  class — and  now,  I 
ask  you,  is  all  this  power,  and  wealth,  and 
position,  and  influence,  to  be  unused?  It  is 
used,  I  know,  in  a  thousand  excellent  ways. 
Are  you  not  foremost  as  philanthropists? 
Will  not  the  negro  aljirays  remember  your 
names,  and  the  freed  man  always  recollect  you 
in  his  prayers?  But  I  claim  for  Christ,  I 
claim  for  truth,  I  claim  for  the  Spirit 
of  God,  this  power  which  he  lias  given 
you.  Dear  friends,  you  have  among  you  hon- 
ored men  who  preach  the  gospel  of  Chri;$t,  and 
testify  to  the  truth  which  they  .have  received, 
but  should  not  more  of  you  speak  for  Jesus  ? 
Will  there  not  be  more  publishers  of  the  gospel 
if  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  visit  you  with  a  revi- 
val, and  come  upon  you  as  he  did  upon  those  of 
whom  Joel  prophesied,  ^*  And  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions.''  Ought  we  not  hopefully  to  desire 
this  ?  I  came  here  to  ask  you  to  help  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  fight  against  ^Ritualism  and 
idolatry,  with  jour  prayers  and  your  sympathies. 
I  do  not  a»k  you  to  agree  with  us  in  a  great 
many  things  which  we  as  conscientiously  believe 
to  be  right  as  you  do  conscientiously  believe 
them  to  be  wrong.  But  do  recollect  us  in  your 
prayers,  for  we  are  fighting  a  common  battle 
for  spiritual  religion.  If  there  be  young  men 
here  with  talents  which  should  be  consecrated 
to  Go(^  if  there  should  be  Christian  brethren 
here  who  have  been  getting  money  and  using 
it  well,  but  who  have  not  wholly  and  thorough- 
ly devoted  it  to  the  bearing  of  a  testimony  for 
Christ,  I  do  pray  you  in  thie  name  of  Him  whp 
died  upon  the  cro^s,  by  whose  blessed  Spirit  we 
have  been  brought  to  trust  in  Him,  to  consecrate 
yourselves  to  His  service  wholly  and  unreserved- 
ly. If  this  Society  could  be  fully  awakened  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  position  which  it  occupies, 
and  of  the  danger  of  the  present  times,  ita 
smallness  would,  perhaps  prove  to  be  its  excel- 
lence, fur  sometimes  a  multitude  God  will  not 
use,  but  saith,  '*  The  people  be  too  many  for 
me."  If  you  be  as  Gideon's  men  that  lapped 
you  may  be  the  means  of  defeating  Midian's 
host.  And  what  if  this  should  lead  to  a  discus- 
sion of  doctrines  which  I  hold  dear,  but  which 
you  reject?  Why  in  this  I  should  rejoice 
without  fear.  If  my  views  or.any  man's  viewa 
cannot  bear  the  criticism  of  honest  men,  and 
comparison  with  God's  word,  let  them  go  to  the 
winds.  It  is  not,  however,  controversy  that  I 
desire  but  spiritual  revival.  I  only  want  to  see 
you  true  to  vital  points.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
yjou  in  a  state  of  sluiuber,  for,  though  that  may 
be  very  pleasant,  it  is  not  the  position  in  which 
you  ought  to  be  as  followers  of  George  Fox.  If 
Fox  were  here  to-night  he  might  not  endorae 
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all  I  ha?e  eaid ;  he  might  not  go  my  lengths  on 
Bome  poiDis,  aed  he  would  ^o  luucU  further  od 
othen,  hut  I  am  persuaded  he  would  say  to  jou, 
**  Friends,   now   if  ever  testify  for  the  Spirit's 
work  I    Testify  fur  the  npirituality  of  godliness  I 
Bear  witness  against  idolatry  I      Cry  aloud  and 
spare  not !      Lift  up  the  standard  against  the 
foe  whose  incoming  is  like  a  flood  !' '     If  Popery 
comes  hack,  wiil  you  hear  the  hlame  oi   hH 
But  you  must,  my  friends,  you  must  bear  a 
large   share   of  it  if  you  do  not  now  testify 
openly  and  loudly.      If  you  do  not  help  those 
who  love  spiritual  religion  you  will   he  highly 
culpahle.     There   are   some  of  our  Christian 
friends  who   practise   unscriptural   ceremonies 
and   therefore  cannot  speak  out,  for  the  reply 
would   he,  **you  are  yourselves  in  the  mire," 
but  we  who  have  repudiated  the  least  idea  of 
eacramental  efficacy  can  speak  and  must.      We 
must  '*  Awake,  arise,  or  be  forever  fallen."     It 
would  be  a  great  calamity  fur  your  Society  to 
cease  to  he  until  its  great  fundumental  princi- 
ple is  accepted  by  the  whole  church.      There 
are  some  of  your  piinciples  to  which  you  need 
not  testify  just  now,  becaose  they  are  generally 
received,  aod  your  testimony  is  acknowledged, 
but   this   principle   of  spirituality  of  worship 
needs  to  he  testified  by  us  over  and  over  and 
over    again.        Luther    said    that    when    he 
preached  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
he  felt  as  though  he  could  take  the  book  axid 
knock  it  against  the  people's  heads  to  make 
them  see  it.      It  were  vain  to  do  that,  but  this 
doctrine  of  the  spiritualiry  of  worship  needs  to 
be  iterated   and  reiterated,  to  be  dinned  into 
people's  ears  continually ;    and  then  unless  the 
Holy  Ohost  puts  it  into  their  hearts  they  will 
only  hear  it  with  their  ears,  but  not  receive  it 
in  their  souls.      Friends,  I  pray  you  bear  this 
testimony  I      I  do  not  know  in  what  way  you 
can  do  it.     It  is  not  for  mo  to  prescribe  to  you, 
but  I  did  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  say  as  much  to 
yon  as  I  have  said.      In  proclaiming  the  truth 
of  a  spiritual  religion  may  God  bless  you  and 
multiply  you,  and  make  you  great  upon  the 
fiice  of  the  earth.      We  wiil  sympathize  with 
you.      Wherein   we   think    you   err  we   will 
sorrow;   wherein  we  think  you  right  we  will 
rejoice.     I  heard  a  remark  the  other  day  made 
by  a  brother  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination,  a 
most  eminent  minister,  which  is  worthy  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  because  of  its  spirit  of 
love.       When  speaking  of    the   very   slight 
increase  of  his  denomination,  he  sai(f,  **I  have 
prayed  to  Qod  often  that  if  he  would  not  be 
pleased  to^in crease  our  Society  because  of  our 
sins,  or  for  any  other  cause,  he  would  not  suffer 
the  whole  Christian  church  to  lose  by  it,  but 
would  be  pleased  to  bless  you  Baptists  instead, 
for  so  long  as  souls  are  saved  my  heart  is  glad." 
I  said   to   him,   <<  My   dear   brother,   that   is 
a  truly  Christian  prayer."      *«  Yes,"  he  said, 


**'but  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  it ;  it  is  wkat 
every  Christian  ought  to  be  prepared  to  join  in.** 
If  our  own  denomination  does  not  increase,  let 
ufl  pray  that  other  denominations  may  pTOi*{«T 
the  more  abundantly  so  far  as  they  hold  the 
truth.  I  am  sure,  friends,  that  if  God  shall 
multiply  you  greatly  with  truly  godly  converti, 
there  are  thousands  of  the  Lord's  people  wbo 
will  be  thankful  for  it,  and  will  only  feel  that 
such  an  increase  to  your  numbers  will  be  as 
indication  of  the  advance  throughout  Englaad 
of  true  spiritual  religion. 

I  thank  you,  brethren  and  sisters,  for  your 
kind  attention.  God  bless  you,  according  to 
his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 


I  11 


To  me  the  progress  of  society  consists  ia 
nothing  more  than  in  bringing  out  the  individ- 
ual, in  liiviog  him  a  conciousness  of  his  own 
being,  and  in  quickening  him  to  strengthen  a&d 
elevate  his  own  mind. 


<■»  ■ 


For  Vrienda'  lutelliKcneor. 
SpaiNOFiKLD,  III.,  First  montb,  1867. 

Dear  Friends : — I  have  now  taken  the  /»- 
telligencer  fur  about  eleven  years,  and  lately  I 
have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  desire 
to  write  a  few  lines  myself  for  the  paper. 
Near  and  dear  friends  from  whom  I  have  long 
be^n  separated  have  urged  me  to  do  so ;  but 
as  my  hand  is  feeble  and  my  mind  weak,  my 
words  must  be  few.  Hoping  that  fome  word 
may  prove  a  guide  or  stepping-stone  to  some 
other  friend  who  may,  like  myself,  be  passing 
through  life's  journey  away  from  the  privileges 
of  the  assemblies  of  Fiiends,  I  address  this  let- 
ter to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  In  a  few  days 
fourscore  years  of  life  will  have  passed }  and  I 
feel  that  the  evening  is  drawing  near,  and  what- 
ever is  left  for  me  to  do  must  be  done  quickly. 

I  removed  to  the  West  m  1835.  I  was  a 
member  of  Rah  way  and  Plainfield  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meeting,  and  of  the  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting.  After  spending  fourteen  years 
in  the  West,  without  any  privilege  of  meeting 
with  Friends  in  worship,  I  returned  to  the  East 
on  a  visit  of  a  few  months.  The  Friends  seemed 
surprised  that  I  had  lived  so  long  away  from 
our  Society,  and  yet  so  near  to  their  principles. 

But  I  have  found  Truth  the  same  everywhere, 
whether  on  the  lonely  prairies  of  Illinois,  or  in 
the  beloved  assemblies  of  Friends  whtre  I  nt 
Ion*;  Si^o.  And  if  we  live  near  the  fountain,  we 
may  eiijoy  the  fresh,  pure  water,  ever  springing 
up  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller. 

I  found  myself  still  a  member  of  Rahway 
Meeting,  and  enjoyed  many  pleasant  reunions 
with  Friends  during  the  few  months  of  my 
visit.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
that  visit  as  a  green  spot  by  the  wayside  in  my 
journey  of  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  my  husband  was  taken 
from  me  by  death.     Since  that  time  I  have 
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lived  witb  mj  cbildreD.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
\)een  greatly  blessed  in  my  family.  I  bave 
seven  children  living,  thirty-eight  graodcbil 
dreO;  and  two  great- grttodchiidreo.  They  are 
like  olive  braocbesclusteriDg  about  me,  making 
my  pathway  as  smooth  as  may  be  to  the  river 
over  which  sooo  I  must  pass  to  the  shores  be- 
jond.  I  may  say  with  the  poet  in  the  child*8 
hymn— 

"  All  witbont  my  cur©  or  pflyment, 
All  my  wants  are  well  supplied." 

I  spent  several  ycais  with  my  daughter  in 
BloomingtoDy  Illinois.  While  there  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ben- 
jamioville,  near  Bloomington.  Tbe  Friends 
showed  me  many  kind  atteotionsiand  I  eijoyed 
Bcveril  seasons  of  wor&hip  with  them  while  I 
remained  in  Bloomington.  The  war  brought 
changes  which  caused  my  daughter  to  remove 
to  Springfield,  111.,  where  I  am  now  living. 
My  health  is  generally  good  in  the  summer 
season,  and  I  am  able  to  journey  to  St.  Louis 
and  to  Jacksonville)  where  1  have  sons  to  vi^it. 
While  travelling  I  often  meet  with  Friends, 
and  a  sweet  communion  arises  between  us, 
which  is  refreshing  to  tbe  spirit 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  my 
eyesight  remains  good,  and  that  I  can  thus 
enjoy  reading  the  Jntcllijeiicer,  which  has  been 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  also  take  the  Ohil' 
drcn's  Friejid,  which  I  love  to  r-jad  to  my  little 
grandchildren,  as  they  cluster  about  me. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  while  in  St.  Louis, 
I  attended  a  female  prayer  meeting.  Just  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  I  was  requested  to 
lead  their  suppiications,  and  as  I  had  felt  a 
very  solemn  covering,  I  did  not  refuse.  The 
desire  of  my  prayer  was  that  the  cloud  of 
slavery  might  be  removed  from  that  city.  I  am 
thankful  that  God  ha.s  spared  my  life  to  see 
the  day  when  that  cloud  is  lifted  not  only  from 
that  city,  but  from  all  of  our  beloved  country. 
When  the  good  tidings  came,  my  son  wrote  to 
me,  saying,  ''Dear  mother,  I  know  thou  wilt 
rejoiee  with  me  that  our  State,  like  her  sister 
Statep,  has  become  free."  And  I  did  rejoice 
that  my  poor  prayer  had  at  la$t  been  answered, 
and  it  is  now  a  daily  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the 
children  of  that'  oppressed  people  skipping 
gaily  past  my  window  to  tbe  free  school  which 
the  good  people  of  this  city  bave  provided  for 
them.  And  now,  having  Feen  this  great  dark- 
ness pass  awiy,  I  wait  with  patience  till  my 
Heavenly  Father  shall  call  me  to  Himself. 

Sarah  Edgar. 


The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with 
honor  in  the  world,  is  to  be  in  reality  what  we 
would  appear  to  be ;  and  if  we  observe,  we 
shall  find  that  all  humane  virtues  increase  and 
strengthen  thcmselvea  by  the  practice  and 
experience  of  them. 


Por  Friaodf'  Intelllgettear. 
A   WORD   FROM    IOWA. 

On  the  18th  of  First  month,  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero,  two  Friends  visited  the 
colored  school  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  composed  of  fifty 
scholars,  and  made  up  of  the  children  of  the 
freed-people  who  have  found  their  way  into  thia 
State.  The  teacher  is  the  son  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  a  young  man  of  talent,  and  very 
deeply  interested  in  this  class  of  our  people.. 
We  were  surprised  at  the  astonishing  progress 
of  the  pupils,  and  listened  to  their  exercises  in 
orthography,  embracing  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult words  in  ordinary  use.  It  was  a  rare  thing 
for  any  one  to  misi<pell  a  word.  Their  reading 
was  very  fair,  but  in  arithmetic  and  e^eography 
they  exceeded  our  expectations.  Whilo  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  assiduity  of  the  children, 
very  much  is  also  dne  Pembroke  Howe,  who^ 
to  use  his  own  language,  says,  '^  I  feel  a  pride 
in  being  able  to  say  my  school  will  compare 
well  with  the  white  schools  of  the  county."  Our 
county  supp'^rts  this  school. 

On  the  same  day  a  visit  was  made  to  an  old 
freed  woman  who  is  now  nearly  one  hundred 
years  of  age  She  has  been  the  mother  of 
twenty  children,  and  is  a  pious  Christian.  She 
still  retains  her  faculties  remarkably. 

A  part  of  the  nice  flannel  sent  to  S.  B.  D.'s 
care  from  Friends  in  Philadelphia  was  given 
her,  which  she  received  with  many  expressions 
of  gratitude,  saying,  "  Surely  de  Lord  sent  it." 
She  lives  with  her  son-in-law  David  Johnsoni 
known  as  **  Uncle  Davy."  This  poor  man  is 
only  forty-seven  years  old,  looking  as  if  he 
might  be  threescore  and  ten.  Hi^fingers  have 
nearly  all  been  frozen  oflF,  and  his  limbs  are  die* 
torted  by  rheumatism.  We  met  him  in  the 
street  with  bis  horse  and  saw,  returning  from 
work.  He  had  been  sold  to  seven  different 
masters  while  a  slave  in  Northern  Missouri.  A 
number  of  benevolent  persons  have  aided  him 
in  purchasing  a  little  home.  Ue,  too,  is  a  re* 
ligiously-minded  man. 

The  colored  people  here  have  all  recently 
been  in  slavery,  and  are  doing  so  well  as  to 
merit  the  kind  regard  even  of  some  who  were 
once  prejudiced  against  them.  A  more  (/rate/td 
people  fur  the  favors  received  it  is  rye  to  find. 
Those  who  bave  recently  come  seem  to  have 
more  means  than  such  as  arrived  during  the 
war.  J-  A.  D. 

Prairie  Grove,  ibtra,  Ist  mo.  20, 1867. 

Let  our  friendly  visits  be  improved  as  oppor* 
tun i ties  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  our  fiiends. 
Shall  we  never  learn  the  art  of  introducing  and 
keeping  up  profitable  discourse  in  our  conversa- 
tion with  our  friends,  such  as  we  may  hear  of 
witb  comfort  in  that  day,  when  by  our  words 
we  must  be  justified,  and  by  our  words  coo- 
demoed.    For,  perhapd,  erea  of  those  whoso  re- 
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proaoh  we  fear,  if  we  manage  it  with  meekDess 
and  humility,  we  may  he  had  in  honor  Seri- 
0118  godliness  will  oommand  res^pect.  Let  oar 
friendly  visits,  therefore,  be  improved  as  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  good  to  oar  own  soals.  By 
doing  good  we  do  indeed  get  good  ;  oar  own 
lamp  will  burn  the  brighter  for  its  lighting 
others.  Think  how  little  good  we  have  done 
ID  the  visits  we  have  made  and  received  !  How 
few  have  been  the  better  for  us. —  M.  Henry, 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADBLPfllA,  SECOND  MONTH  2,  1867. 


Review  qy  a  Review. — "  Avoid  foolish 
questions  and  genealogies,  and  contentions, 
and  strivings  about  the  law  :  for  they  are  un- 
profitable and  vain.'' 

It  is  not  in  a  controversial  spirit  that  wo  al- 
lude to  the  Editorial  of  a  recent  number  of  the 
*<  British  Friend,"  reviewing  a  letter  which  .ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  one  of  our  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  our  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  following  sentence  :— 

*•''  Our  belief  in  a  return  en  the  part  of  the 
Hicksites  to  a  harmony  with  the  original  faith 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  drawn  from  their 
own  organ,  The  InteUigencer,  On  no  other 
ground  than  such  a  return  would  we  have  enter- 
tained the  remotest  idea  of  reunion." 

We  know^not  from  what  the  Editor  has  re- 
oeived  the  impression  that  there  has  been  at 
any  time  a  wavering  of  our  faith  in  the  all-suf 
ficiency  of  divine  grace,  as  it  is  suflfered  to  op- 
orate,  to  redeem  and  cleanse  the  heart  from 
every  defibment.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
action  in  our  branch  of  the  organization  that 
will  substantiate  the  implied  charge  of  a  depar 
tare  from  the  Christian  principle  which  charao 
terized  the  Society  in  its  infancy,  or  of  having 
left  the  ground  on  which  our  early  Friends  be- 
oame  incorporated  in  a  religious  body. 

That  which  was  so  strongly  urged  by  them 
as  the  fundamental  principle,  and  which 
brought  upon  them  obloquy  and  derision,  we 
Btill  recognize,  in  a  measure  under  the  same 
,ban,  as  the  faith  in  which  it  is  essential  that 
Friends  should  unite. 

With  those  who  are  made  **one**  by  this 
spirit,  minor  differences  are  comparatively 
of  little  moment;  but  without  this  bond  of 
union  there  oan  be  no  true  fellowship.  The 
Editor  farther  remarks^  that  the  writer  of  the 


letter  '<  does  not  state  wherein   ther  Orthodox 
Society  has  departed  from  the  primitive  faith." 
We  think  this  point  answered  by  himself,  in 
the  asserdon  that,  '^  Inestimable  as   is  the  gift 
of  Divine  Grace  in  order  to  salvation,  it  is  not 
all  efficacious."     "  The  truth  as  to  the  schene 
for  man's  redemption  must  be  received  as  a  per* 
feet  whole.    That  scheme  consists  of  two  parts, 
an  outward  and  an  inuard  work;   but  the  one 
must  on  no  account  be  ezslted  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.'* 

If,  as  appears,  the  '<  outward  work"  here  al- 
luded to  is  designed  to  apply  to  the  crucifixion 
of  the  bleased  Jesus,  we  cannot  find  any  each 
views  promulgated  by  him,  who  ^'  came  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.'' 

•  Had  our  forefathers  thus  held  up  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  as  believed  in  by  the  various 
religious  professora,  with  whom  they  wera 
brought  in  contact,  why  the  cry  of  infidelity  and 
heresy  by  which  these  noble  advocates  of  the 
"  internal  light"  wore  assailed  ? 

Wo  fully  believe  that  in  the  language  em* 
ployed  by  George  Fox  and  his  co- temporaries, 
in  reference  to  ''  the  Saviour,"  while  it  is  capa* 
ble  of  a  double  interpretation,  was  u^ed  by 
these  fpirituaUymintleil  men  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  else  much  that  is  written  is  inconsistent 
with  itself.  Whatever  their  sentiments  may 
have  been  in  reference  to  the  outward  sacrifice, 
in  giving  the  spirit  the  pre-eminence,  they  were 
brought  into  divino  harmony,  and  could  rally 
under  the  banner  unfurled  by  George  Fox, 
upon  which  was  inscribed,  *'  Mind  the  Light." 
In  a  letter  of  exhortation  to  his  friends,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  0.  Fox  says,  *-  Stir  up 
the  gift  of  God  in  you,  improve  it,  an\l  d5  not 
ait  down,  Demas-like,  and  embrace  this  present 
world  that  will  have  an  end,  lest  you  beoome 
idolaters.  Be  valiant  for  God's  truth  upon  the 
earth,  and  spread  it  abroad  in  the  daylight  of 
Christ.  You  who  have  sought  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  and  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  preached  it,  which  stands  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  able  ministers  of  the  Spirit,  iowtotk^ 
itpirit,  that  of  the  tpiril  ya  mnj^  reap  life  ever- 
lading.'*  Had  G.  F.  cou:$idereJ  thst  a  faith  in 
the  ^'outward  bhod"  as  an  atoning  pawer  was 
essential,  how  deficient  was  this  admonitioa^  as 
well  as  many  others  of  similar  import 
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We  often  regret  the  occasiobal  obscurity  of 
expression  in  the  wri  in<{s  of  oar  early  Frteod:); 
and  a  contiDuaoce  of  the  practice  leads  in  the 
present  day  to  a  con  fusion,  which  we  think 
could  be  avoided  if  the  matter  was  regarded 
with  the  attention  it  dcnerves.  Familiarity  with 
certain  ambiguous  phrases  induces  the  habit 
of  using  them ;  anJ  the  miud  being  left  to  in- 
terpret them,  does  so  in  accordance  with  its  own 
belief.  Thus  there  is  kept  up  an  '*  uncertain 
Bonnd"  which  is  incompntible  with  the  harmony 
And  simplicity  of  Trwh  as  professed  by  Friends. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  an  important 
point  in  the  mission  of  Friends  at  this  time  is 
to  disrobe  the  trurh  of  sbrne  of  the  wrappings 
by  which  it  is  encumbered  through  the  intellect- 
uality of  man,  and  present  it  in  freshness  anj 
simplicity  as  it  was  iuculcated  by  Jesus.  There- 
fore, we  would  encouru^e  those  who  speak,  and 
those  who  write,  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  Teacher  in  usin  /  language  that  all  can 
understand.  What  can  bo  more  comprehensive 
end  yet  simple,  than  the  truths  as  enunciated 
by  him  from  the  Mount  I  And  what  clearer 
than  the  declaration,  that  '*  who^'oever  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  cfoeth  them,  1  will 
liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  who  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock,  &c." 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Aid  and  fileva- 
lion  of  ib«  Freedmen  will  meet  ai  R^ce  Street  Meeu 
in^  liouBe,  on  Fourth-diAy  ifvtsn'iugf  Secoud  month 
7ib,  at  7J  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  \  p,_i-. 

AhSB  Cooria,     /^»^^"- 


«H 


WANTED, 
By  the  Association  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re* 
Hef  of  Freedmen,  a  teacbtr  fur  a  school  in  M<iryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Capkon, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
Ist  mo.  12, 1867— tf. 


»  <■> 


DiVD,  OQ  the  llth  of  First  mootb,  1867,  at  bis 
daogbter'fl  re.<(tdence.  MidilUt  hitd,  Delawaie  county, 
Joseph  Wkbstbr,  Sr.,  in  the  86(b  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
member  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meetinjir. 

He  WAS  a  person  «if  noostentAiidaa  pic'ty,  and  en- 
deavored, throughout  a  long  and  checkered  life,  to 
follow  the  golden  rule,  of  doing  aoto  others  as  he 
would  xv'iAh  they  should  do  to  him.  He  was  careful 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  nnd  possessed  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  and  would  ratiier  suffer  an  iijury  than 
resent  a  wrong.  The  loss  of  sight,  incident  to  old 
age,  be  bore  with  ChrisatiMn  resignation.  He  passed 
quietly  away,  Hfter  a  shurt  illneds, and  we  doubt  not 
his  spirit  is  at  rest  in  the  mansions  of  the  just  made 
perfect.  O. 

— — ,  First  month  14th,  1867,  Ezra  Evas,  in  ibe 
T9th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Fi.<hing  Creek 
liODthly  Meeting,  held  at  MillvMlle,  Colombia  Co.,  Pa. 

,  Pirn  month    16'h,  at  Chadd's  Ford,  Dela- 

ware  county.  Pa.,  Juliana,  widow  of  David  Hoopes, 
in  her  83d  .venr. 

— ^,  First  month  25th,  Havnah,  widow  of  Charles 
Tyson,  in  her  83d  year  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Ueeting. 

,  Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25fh  inst., 

at  Germantown,  Henky  P.  Athkbton,  in  his  49th 
year;  a  member  of  Frankford  Preparative  and 
Green  Street  Monthly  Mi'eiings. 


^m^ 


Friend*'  Fuel  Association  for  tbe  Poor  meets  this 
(Seventh- day)  evening,  2d  mo.  2d,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
Bace  Street  Mettiug-bou!<e. 

JoatPH  M.  TsuvAJi,  Clerk. 


FRIENDS'   SOCIAL    LYOEUM. 

An  extemporaneous  L<^cture  on  Di(];estion 
was  delivered  by  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  on  let 
mo.  15tb. 

Her  remarks  were  prefaced  by  allusions  to 
tbe  great  imp  >rtance  of  the  simple  and  frequent 
act  of  raking  our  daily  food.  Most  of  our 
great  efforts  bare  an  ultimate  tendency  to  the 
providing:  of  ourselves  and  families  witb  that 
which  will  nourish  and  support  our  physical 
being ;  and  %p  strongly  are  we  inclined  in  that 
direction,  that  those  stru<rglin^  for  pnlttioal 
preferment  are  sometimes  called,  familiarly, 
'*  The  bread  and  butter  brigade." 

It  has  been  said, — and  not  altogether  inap- 
propriately,— *' All  the  ships  of  all  the  seas  sail 
towards  the  human  stomach.'' 

It  may  be  somewhat  hutniliating  to  confess, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  all  the  great 
activity  of  body  atid  mind  is  dependent,  in  a 
measure,  upon  the  food  we  eat,  Rince  from  this 
source  is  derived  the  material  to  repair  the 
waste  of  the  muscles,  the  brain  and  the  entire 
human  system ;  and  it  is  divinely  ordained 
that  the  taking  of  fo«d,  as  well  as  all  other 
actions  essential  to  life,  should  be  so  pleasant 
to  us  that  there  can  rarely  he  a  disregard  of 
those  demands.  The  difference  in  eating  was 
alluded  to:  those  denominated  ^^  good  feeders*' 
have  a  large  vitality,  and  a  broad  base  for  the 
development  of  vigorous  life,  while  persons 
whose  manner  of  eating  is  more  restricted  and 
irregular,  have  generally  a  m<»re  feeble  organ- 
iam,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  animal  and  men- 
tal power.  Preceding  man  were  the  lower 
forms  of  vegetables,  appropriating  and  building 
up  from  inorganic  matter  substances  and  com- 
pounds to  support  animal  life.  Physiologists 
divide  the  articles  of  human  food  into  organic 
and  inorganic  siibstances,  which  are  called 
'^  proximate  principles."  These  are  the  b*iilding 
materials  of  the  body.  Water,  salt,  chloride  of 
potassium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  «>f  soda,  phosphate  of 
potassa,  iron,  &o.,  are  among  them. 

No  living  body  is  found  withont  having  ia 
its  composition  these  substances.  Water  forms 
three- fourths  of  the  entire  bulk,  the  other 
elements  entering  into  its  compositioo  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 
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OrgaDio  sobstaoces  are  divided  into  two 
Masses — nitrogeuized  and  non-oitrogenized. 
The  Don  nitrogenized  substances,  found  in  vege 
tables,  are  starch,  sugar,  fats  and  gums,  all 
formed  of  oxygen,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  only. 
Albumen,  of  which  we  have  a  familiar  example 
in  the  white  of  an  egi^,  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
the  casein  of  milk,  by  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
are  all  reduced  into  the  same  substance, — Al- 
buminesej — which  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  blood.  Three-fourths  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  food  taken  is  absorbed  and  passed 
into  the  blood. 

The  saliva,  of  which  there .  are  about  56 
ounces  secreted  in  twenty- four  hours,  is  an 
active  agent  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar  from  its  properties  as  a  solvent.  With 
the  aid  of  mastication,  it  places  the  food  in  a 
condition  for  the  action  of  the  8t.)mach. 

The  stomach  contains  an  acid  fluid  known, 
as  the  gastric  juice,  which  contains  muriatic 
acid,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  from  other  sources.  There  are 
about  fourteen  pounds  of  gastric  juice  secreted 
in  twenty- four  hours. 

The  work  of  digestion  is  quite  rapid.  In 
five  minutes  after  eatin^r,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  sensibly  diminished,  and  in  four  or 
five  hours,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  system, 
the  contents  are  absorbed.  The  liver  stcretes 
the  bile,  which  is  poured  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  is  also  the  pancreatic  fluid,  which  acts 
Upon  the  starch,  &c. 

Persons  having  a  great  amount  of  mental 
labor  to  perform  have,  as  a  rule,  less  digestive 
power  than  those  whose  labors  are  merely  me- 
chanical ;  which  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  class  the  blood  and  nervous  influence 
are  distributed  largely  to  the  brain  at  the  ex- 
pe'nse  of  the  stomach.   • 

The  preat  variety  of  constitutions  makes  it 
impossible  to  establish  any  definite  rule  as  to 
the  amount  or  time  of  eating  ;  animal  instinct 
in  this  particular  should  be  regarded,  licgu- 
larity  in  eating  is  of  great  importance,  and  a 
disregard  of  this  essential  is  very  apt  to  produce 
indigestion. 

The  habit  of  taking  the  largest  meal  in  the 
business  portion  of  the  day  is  not  best  for  men 
of  active  and  engrossing  pursuits.  After  eating 
freely,  mental  and  physical  rest  are  very  im- 
portant as  aids  to  digestion ;  as  is  also  a  cheer- 
ful disposition.  Anything  unpleasant  or  very 
exciting  should  be  avoided  at  table,  and  if  pos- 
sible, pleasant,  lively  conversation  might  be 
engaged  in  profitably. 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  idea  that  eating  be- 
fore going  to  bed  is  unwholesome,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  so ;  but  there  are  times 
when  it  may  be  indulged  in  properly.  After 
being  engaged  in  conversation,  or  in  study  late 
io  the  evening,  we  often  feel  too  hungry  to 


sleep ;  at  such  times  light  food  ia  modenUioa 
would  be  useful. 

The  lecturer  stated  as  her  belief  that  the 
cause  of  much  domestic  unhappiness  mia;bt  be 
found  in  poor  cooking,  and  es pressed  greal 
sympathy  for  both  man  and  wife  in  the  troubles 
growing  out  of  ignorance  of  this  indispensable 
art,  believing  that  the  remedy  for  much  of  this 
trouble  might  be  found  in  a  .system  of  educitiou 
in  scientific  co6Ving.  Prof.  Blot's  lectures  ou 
this  subject  were  alluded  to  favorably,  expre»- 
ing.  however,  a  fear  that  they  were  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  means  of  the  general 
public.  The  application  of  scientific  discove- 
ries to  the  various  domestic  duties  has  done 
much  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  family. 
Not  least  among  the  agencies  which  the  miod 
of  man  has  made  subservient  to  his  wants  is 
fire,  by  means  of  which  he  may  live  iu  any  or 
all  climates,  laying  all  nature  under  contrtbutioa 
for  his  support,  &c. 
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For  Frientk'  1  titelligt-ncer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  TUE  FREEDMEN. 

KG.   IV. 

In  the  following  summary  of  incidentals  the 
compiler  has  not  made  an  especial  point  of 
stating  the  precise  condition  of  the  schooU 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  but  has  aimed  to 
show  the  practical  workings  of  all  our  efforts 
fur  *'  the  aid  and  elevation  of  the  Freed  men." 

Cornelia  Hancock,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  SC, 
remarks,  ''My  scholais  are  at  an  interesting 
age;  and  looking  back,  and  considering  they 
have  been  in  school  only  one  year,  their  pr  >- 
gross  seems  remarkable, — oufi/  six  being  then 
able  to  read,  and  the  rest  very  imperfect  spellers, 
and  none  of  them  able  to  tell  how  many  6  and 
2  would  make.  iVoio,  the  first  class  can  per- 
form, mentally,  examples  as  12x15  and  27x5. 
Lower  classes  perform  equally  well  in  porpor- 
tioo."  (In  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  the 
teacher  claims  no  allowance  for  the  disadvantage 
of  the  long  summer  vacation.)  Changing  the 
subject,  she  continues,  "  We  were  enabled  by 
the  generof^ity  of  a  friend  to  bring  Christmas 
to  about  two  hundred  little  children.  We  had 
a  large  tree,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling  Liaded 
with  gifts  of  every  description.  The  ohildrea 
all  assembled  in  one  room  around  the  tree  and 
sang  several  pretty  pieces,  after  which  the 
work  of  distributin>;  commenced^  which  to  us 
was  work,  and  to  them  was  joy  unspeakable." 

Caroline  Tat  lob,  at  the  same  place,  gives 
a  good  account  of  her  school;  all  her  tcholan 
not  only  read,  but  are  in  arithmetic,  while  their 
progress  in  other  branches  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

Mary  A.  Taylor,  at  the  same  place,  writei 
that  she  has  45  scholars,  all  of  whom  are  be- 
tween 6  and  16  years  of  age,  and  yet  th^  all 
read  and  icriu.    She,  however,  adds,  "  The  at- 
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ten  dance  has  not  been  as  good  this  month,  od 
account  of  the  cold  weather;  many  of  my 
pupils. coiue  from  the  country,  a7id  have  no 
Mhoes  to  mearV* 

Mary  McBrids,  at  Vienna,  states  that  quite 
a  number  of  her  scholars  walk  several  miles  to 
school,  and  four  of  them  five  miles.  She  dis- 
tributed the  juTenile  books  sent  out,  awarding 
them  for  good  conduct  during  the  term.  One 
of  the  colored  men  supplied  her  with  a  tree, 
which  fihe  trimmed  with  toys,  &e.  Sbe  further 
Bays,  '^  I  added  another  pound  of  candy,  made 
40  or  50  little  bags,  and  filled  them;  I  also  bad 
three  cakes  given  me.  The  children  were  all 
invited  to  be  present  in  the  sehotd  room  at 
half'pl^t  eleven  on  Christmas  day,  and  they  each 
had  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  bag  of  candy  handed 
them  from  a  waiter,  also  some  taken  from  the 
tree.  They  sung  a  Christmas  carol,  I  made  a 
short  speech,  and  altogether  we  had  quite  a 
happy  time." 

Sarau  a.  Steke.  at  Waterford,  Va.,  writes, 
*^  I  gave  them  holiday  on  Christmas  day,  and 
asked  them  how  many  would  attend  during  the 
week,  as  I  ez peered  to  have  school.  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  every  hand  raised, 
and  am  glad  to  say  they  all  came  and  that  my 
school  was  larger  than  usual."  She  adds,  "  My 
school  is  more  interesting  now  than  at  any 
time  since  I  have  been  teaching ;"  and  in  refer- 
ence to  her  colored  assistant,  says,  I  am  more 
and  more  pleased  with  her,  and  think  she  will 
make  a  good  teacher.  I  am  doing  all  I  cm 
for  her,  and  sometimes  give  the  first  class  into 
her  hands." 

"  The  Circular  letter  was  received  with  real 
gratitude,  many  of  them  shedding  tears  while 
I  read  it — all  sending  love  to  the  kind  friends 
who  are  doiag  so  much  for  them.  I  appointed 
the  next  F'irst-day  afternoon  after  I  received 
it  to  read  it  to  them.  My  school-room  would 
not  hold  half  who  came  to  hear  it,  and  I  opened 
the  door,  so  that  those  outside  might  hear. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  them,  and  they  re- 
quested me  to  dismiss  those  inside,  and  let 
those  outMe  come  in  and  read  it  again.  I  did 
so,  and  even  then  some  of  the  old  women 
smuj^gled  themselves  in  the  second  time  to  hear 
'*  the  Left  ut  if  id  words*'  once  more.  I  have  read 
it  a  good  many  times  since  to  some  who  cannot 
come  to  my  home  to  hear  it.  The  toz  of 
clothing- is  doing  much  good.  I  find  a  place 
for  every  thing  sent. 

Mary  K.  Brosius,  (at  Vienna.)  in  alluding 
to  the  little  boy  of  five  3^ears  of  age,  before  re- 
ported as  having  learned  his  letters  so  rapidly, 
states,  ^'  He  can  now  write  very  well  on  the 
slate,  and  can  make  all  the  fi;^ures  and  letters 
without  a  copy.  This  prodigy  of  a  boy  is 
always  at  the  head  of  his  class^  above  others 
who  are  much  older  than  he,  and  who  have 
beeo  going   to  school    longer    thau   he   has. 


Some  of  the  articles  I  have  reserved  for  Christ* 
mas.  I  expect  to  have  a  tree  iu  the  parlor  of 
the  house  where  I  board,  and  one  of  the  neigh- 
bora  who  formerly  despised  **  nigf/er  teachers" 
(as  she  used  to  call  us)  has  offered  to  bake  me 
a  cake.  I  also  expect  some  from  our  super* 
intendant,  &o.  I  think  if  we  were  to  stay  here 
lon^  enough,  the  people  would  all  associate  with 
us  if  we  Would  with  them.  TLey  appear  afraid 
to  have  us  for  associates  in  their  sensitiveness 
of  what  others  will  say.  The  '*  (Jiroular  letter" 
was  received  with  many  thanks  to  those  who 
thus  remeoibered  them. 

Frances  E.  Gauze:  has  again  resumed  her 
dutie:)  at  Herndon  Station,  in  the  new  house, 
replacing  the  one  burned.  She  says,  *'  I  am  so 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  the  school- room  again 
that  I  feel  willing  to  put  up  with  some  incon- 
veniences. It  is  built  of  green  pine  Itgs  lined 
inside  with  boards,  is  18  feet  long  and  15 
wide."  After  some  further  description  of  the 
house,  she  continues:  *'The  ground  it  stands 
upon  was  given  to  the  Freedmen  by  one  of  our 
good  Union  men.  His  name  is  John  Webster^ 
formerly  from  New  York  State." 

*'The  Freedmen  were  hii^hly  pleased  with 
the  '  Circular  letter.'  One  old  woman  reoaarkedy 
*She  knew  the  people  of  the  NortH  were 
blestsed  good  people.'  The  clothing  sent  has 
been  distributed  among  thirteen  families.  One 
family  was  entirely  destitute.  I  visited  them 
in  their  home,  which  was  a  miserable  hut,  and 
seemed  to  be  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life;  the  children,  five  in  number,  were  almost 
naked,  a  few  old  rags  being  all  they  had  on 
them.  I  never  beheld  such  poverty  before, 
and  I  gave  them  each  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
for  which  they  were  very  grateful  indeed.  They 
are  coming  to  school  now,  since  they  have  suf* 
ficient  clothing;  to  cover  them." 

Martha  Wright,  at  Lewaosville,  says,  "  I 
have  two  pupils  whom  I  think  would  make 
good  teachers  in  a  few  months.  I  think  it 
would  have  done  your  hearts  good,  could  yon 
have  seen  the  radiant  faces  of  my  pupils  when 
they  stepped  forward  and  took  from  my  hands 
the  proffered  Christmas  presents.  Many  thanks 
for  the  clothing." 

The  reports  from  Hannah  Shortudgh, 
Catharine  E.  Hall  and  Eliza  E.  Wat,  all 
show  a  continuation  of  their  earnest  effort  in 
the  good  work. 

From  some  cause  not  known  to  us,  three  of 
our  schools  have  not  been  reported;  but  the 
thirteen  we  have  heard  from  repoit  an  aggregate 
of  474  pupils,  410  of  whom  are  between  6 
and  16  years  of  age,  and  yet  the  astonishing 
fact  is  presented,  that  of  the  entire  number 
onlj/  eight  are  in  the  alphabet,  while  eight  of 
the  schools  have  not  a  single  pupil  learning 
letters. 

J.  M.   WooD|  (it  is  believed  formerly  of 
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Iowa,)  now  sojourntng  at  Woodfawn^  Va., 
writes  us  in  the  falne.ss  of  his  heart,  and  he 
too  speaks  of  oar  <^  Circular  letter,"  having 
been  pre<«ent  when  it  W49  read  to  a  lar^e  meet^ 
ing  of  "  Inteliifjent  Fref*(fmen"  He  gives  some 
interesting  details  of  the  impressions  made,  and 
remarks,  *<  It  would  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
donor  to  see  tne  e^irnestness  manifested  by  this 
disenthralled  pe'^ple  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  privilege;?  thus  peourcd  them."  Then  fol- 
lows a  description  of  the  scene  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  presents  to  the  children,  statin?, 
''  The  gratitude  beaming  from  their  eyes 
spoke  more  to  me  than  thejr  tongues."  Fie 
also  speaks  in  hia:h  terms  of  our  school  (taught, 
by  Sarah  E.  LloyfT)  and  of  the  faithfulness  as 
well  as  the  '*  creditable  effort  in  the  mechanical 
line"  of  the  Freed  men  in  the  erection  of  their 
building,  most  of  the  work  having  been  done 
by  themselves. 

SusAH  •  H.  Clark,  who  has  for  several 
years  been  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  good  cause 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  a  recent  letter  depicting 
the  suffering  among  the  Freedmen  in  that 
yicinity,  states  that  the  snow  and  rain  that  had 
prevailed  there,  comhined  with  the  want  of 
shoes  and  sufficient  elothiog,  had  prevented 
them  from  procuring  their  former  supply  of 
faggots  from  the  woods,  and  that  some  were 
absolutely  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  to  keep 
warm. 

Having  no  money,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pOBsibilify  to  procure  work,  she  queries,  ''What 
are  they  to  do  T*  and  continues  :  **  A  young  lady 
and  myself  visited  a  few  families  the  fir>t  morn- 
ing of  the  snow,  and  found  %ix  families  who  had 
no  wood  nor  a  morsel  of  meat  in  the  house.  In 
one  was  an  old  woman  and  her  grandchild;  in 
another,  an  old  man  104  years  of  ago,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  We  returned  home  and 
purchased  a  small  load  of  wood  for  one«do11ar, 
and  I  went  around  with  the  cart,  and  dropped 
one  stick  here,  two  at  another  place,  three  or 
four  at  a  thiri,  according  to  their  need,  until  I 
had  supplied  ten.  I  also  bought  a  dollar's  worth 
of  meal  (35  pounds)  and  distributed  it  to  xtx 
families:  and  so  it  is— if  I  should  start  out  this 
morning,  £  should  fiod  many  who  had  had  no 
breakf<ist. 

'^  Feeling  that  the  people  needed  more  per- 
sonal attention,  I  made  arrangements  to  be  re- 
leased from  a  portion  of  my  school  dutie8,^and 
have  been  visiting  them  in  their  homes.  Last 
week  I  ph\d/orfj/Jioe  visits  What  I  mean  by 
Tisits,  is  not  to  go  into  a  cabin,  ask  a  few  ques- 
tioned and  then  pass  on  to  the  next,  but  to  sit 
down  with  them  and  advise  them  how  to  get 
along,  to  read  the  Bible  to  them,  to  beseech  them 
lo  turn  from  sin,  &o.  I  never  leave  a  house  under 
ten  minutes,  and  sometimes  remain  half  an  hour. 
I  feel  that  much  good  is  being  done  in  this  way 
by  HA  ally  for  my  compaoions  aluo  go  as  fre- 


quently as  they  can.  We  have  every  eoeoar- 
agement  to  labor  among  them,  for  they  reeeirt 
us  so  thankfully,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  spend  my 
life  among  them,  and  that  I  am  jast  where  tbs 
Lord  desired  I  should  labor." 

Her  letter  ct  ntains  much  more  of  interest, 
but  want  of  space  forbids  the  introdnctioo  of 
any  thing  more,  as  I  fear  I  have  already  |»ro- 
longed  these  sketches  to.  an  almost  oowirnDt- 
able  length.  One  more  quotation,  however. 
After  some  details  as  to  their  schools,  she  re- 
marks, **  I  looked  around  the  other  night  npoo 
our  school,  and  I  thought  what  a  g1  nr ions  sight 
this  is  I  Oh  !  that  others  con  Id  thos  behold  it" 

Although  not  in  our  employ,  she  has  been 
our  almoner  on  other  oeeasi an s,  and  the  rbdiag 
of  her  letter  (which  had  only  been  addressed 
to  a  relative)  before  the  association  awakened 
such  a  lively  interest  that  an  appropriation  oC 
both  money  and  clothing  was  promptly  made 
for  her  distribution.  Generous  responses  from 
individuals  have  also  been  received,  all  of  which 
either  have  been  or  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

PhilacTa,  Ist  mo.  21,  1867.  J.  M.  E. 

From  tfaeOuItiTOtor  and  Coantry  OentlMBmn. 

POOR. 

Whht  I  poor  yoQ  oaj ;  why,  safe  you,  friend, 

I've  mor«  than  bHif  (be  world  cao  abow} 
Sucb  wealth  as  miae  jou  cam  ot  boaet, 

Such  bliss  as  mine  yoa  caoDot  know. 
I've  more  than  keenest  head  can  sum, 

Gould  everdr^'am  of  night  or  diiy; 
I've  treasures  bid  from  sordid  hearts, 

No  canning  thief  can  take  away. 

My  riches  never  bring  distrust 

Between  me  and  my  fellow- men; 
No  evil  passion  stirs  my  breast, 

To  yield  me  hate  for  bate  aj^ain  ; 
But  pleasure,  peace  and  joy  they  bring ; 

They  sootbe  my  cares,  tbey  make  me  glad, 
They  give  deliKhis  I  cannot  name, 

And  buy  me  comfort  when  I'm. sad. 

Come  here  and  open  wide  your  eyes  ; 

You  see  earth's  glory  at  my  feet, 
Tou  spe  ibe  sky  above  my  bead, 

The  sunshine  on  my  garden  sent; 
Ton  see  the  love  that  lights  my  home, 

The  children  round  my  cottage  door-- 
The  bird;*,  the  bees,  the  grass  and  flowers, 

And  you  have  dared  to  call  me  poor. 

Come  here  and  open  wide  your  ears. 

And  bark  the  music  mornintr  makes, 
Wtien  from  the  bills  and  fr  »m  the  woods 

Her  high  ani  hoi?  anthem  brcHlcs. 
Come  here  and  catch  the  grand  old  songs. 

That  uature  sings  me  evermore — 
The  whisperings  of  a  thousand  things, 

And  tell  me,  tell  me,  am  T  poor? 

Not  rich  is  be,  though  wider  far 

Hii  acres  strt-tch  than  eye  can  roll, 
Who  has  no  sunshine  in  bis  mind. 

No  wealth  of  beauty  in  bis  soul. 
Not  poor  is  be,  though  never  known 

His  name  in  halt  or  city  mart. 
Who  smiles  content  beneath  bia  load. 

With  God  and  Nature  in  bis  benrc 

— MaHhia9  Bm. 
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BrantiM  lily,  dwelltog  bj  still  riren, 

Or  sol i tar ▼  mere, 
Or  where  the  slaggtsh  meadovr- brook  delirers 

Its  waters  to  the  weir  I 

Thoa  langbest  at  the  mill,  the  whirr  and  worrjr 

Of  spindle  aod  of  loom, 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the  barrj 

And  raahing  of  the  flume. 

B3rB  to  the  porplr,  born  to  joj  and  pleasance, 

Thou  dost  not  toll  Dor  spin, 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 

The  meadow  and  the  lio. 

The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  drooping  banner, 

And  roQod  thee  throng  and  run 
The  rosbes,  the  green  yeomen  of  tbj  manor, 

The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 

The  burnished  dragon-flj  is  thine  attendant, 

And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  ibe  listed  sunbeam  rides  resplendent 

With  steeUblne  mail  and  shield. 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fairest, 

Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestiMl  asnre,  bearest 

Tlie  message  of  some  God. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who,  far  from  crowded  citiesj 

Haootest  the  sjlran  streams. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  ditties 

That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 

O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  riTer 

Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet  I 
O  flower  of  soDg,  bloom  on,  and  make  forerer 

The  world  more  fair  and  swe«>t 

— //.  IT.  LffngfeUow, 


*^  It  18  hard  to  believe  the  sin  we  do  our  own. 
One  lays  the  blame  oo  ciroumstaDoefl ;  an- 
other, 00  those  who  tempted ;  a  third,  on  Adatn, 
Satan,  or  bis  own  nature,  as  if  it  were  not 
himself.  The  fathera  have  eaten  a  soor  grape, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge !  Per- 
ilous to  refer  the  evil  in  us  to  any  source  oat 
of  and  beyond  ourselves.  lo  this  waj  penitence 
becomes  impossible — petitions. 
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For  the  CbiMrai. 

HOW  MAN  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANIMALS. 

BY  WORTHIROTOH   BOOXSB. 

You  see,  by  what*!  have  told  you,  that  man 
can  do  with  his  hands  a  great  variety  of  things 
that  animals  cannot  do.  It  has  been  said, 
therefore,  by  some  that  the  hand  is  the  great 
thing  that  makes  man  superior  to  animals. 
But  this  is  not  true.  Of  what  use  would  the 
band  be,  if  there  was  not  a  mind  in  the  head, 
that  knew  how  to  use  it?  Suppose  that  your 
cat  had  a  hand  instead  of  a  paw,  could  she 
write  with  it?  No;  the  mind  in  her  brain 
does  net  know  enough  for  thiif.  And  so  there 
are  a  great  many  other  things  that  we  do  with 
our  hands,  which  the  cat  would  not  know 
enough  to  do  with  hands,  if  she  had  them. 

So,  then,  it  is  not  the  hand  merely  that 
makes  you  superior  to  a  oat^  bat  it  is  the  mind. 


that  uses  the  hand.  Your  mind  knows  more 
than  her  mind  does,  and  wants  to  do  more 
things  than  her  mind  ever  dreams  of.  Your 
mind  therefore  needs  i^uoh  an  iniitrument  as 
the  hand,  to  do  these  things  with,  while  a  paw 
answers  very  well  for  a  cat. . 

God  gives  to  every  animal  just  such  machine- 
ry as  its  mind  can  use.  If  it  knows  a  good 
desl,  that  is,  if  it  has  a  good  deal  of  mind,  he 
gives  it  a  good  deal  of  machinery ;  but,  if  it 
has  but  little  mind,  he  gives  it  but  little 
mschinery ;  for  if  he  gave  it  much,  it  would 
not  know  how  to  work  it.  An  oyster,  as  I  have 
told  you,  knows  but  little  as  it  lies  covered  up 
in  its  shell.  It  knows  how  to  do  only  a  few 
things,  and  so  it  has  but  little  machioery.  A 
dog  or  a  eat  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  an 
oyster,  and  therefore  it  has  paws,  claws,  teeth, 
&o.,  as  machinery  for  its  mind  to  use.  And  as 
your  mind  knows  so  much  more  than  that  of  a 
dog  or  a  oat,  it  has  that  wonderful  machinei 
the  hand,  to  do  what  it  knows  how  to  do. 

The  mind  of  man  knows  so  much  that  it  will 
oontrive,  when  there  are  no  hands,  to  use 
other  things  in  place  of  them.  1  once  saw  a 
man  who  had  no  hands  write  and  do  varioua 
other  things  very  well  with  his  toes.  You  know 
we  generally  use  the  right  hand  most,  making 
the  left  hand  rather  the  helpmate  of  the  right. 
But,  when  the  right  hand  is  lost  in  any  way, 
the  mind  sets  the  lef^  hand  to  work,  to  learn  to 
do  as  the  lost  one  did.  I  once  had  to  out  off  the 
right  arm  of  a  very  bright  little  girl.  But  her 
busy  mind  did  not  stop  working  because  it  had 
lost  the  best  part  of  its  machioery.  In  less  than 
a  fortnight,  I  saw  her  sewing  with  the  left 
hand,  fastening  her  work  with  a  pin,  instead  of 
holding  it  as  she  used  to  do. 

There  is  some  other  machinery,  besides  the 
hands,  that  you  have,  which  animals  have  not. 
It  is  the  machinery  that  is  in  the  face.  A  dog, 
when  he  is  pleased,  looka  np  at  you  and  wags 
bis  tail;  but  he  cannot  laugh  or  even  smiloi 
neither  can  he  frown.  Why  ?  Because  there 
is  none  of  the  smiling,  and  laughing,  and  frown- 
ing machinery  there.  And  so  it  is  with  other 
animals. 

The  variety  of  work  that  this  machinery  of 
expression  does  in  the  face  of  man  ia  very 
great,  as  you  can  see,  if  you  watch  the  varied 
expressions  of  countenance  in  persoos  engaged 
in  animated  conversation.  But  there  is  vei^ 
little  variety  of  expression  in  the  face  of  an  ani- 
mal. Now  why  is  it  that  they  have  not  the 
same  muscles  of  expression  that  we  have  ?  II 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  have  not  hands* 
The  mind  of  man  has  a  great  many  more 
thoughts  and  feelings  than  the  mind  of  an  tuh 
mal  has.  It  needs,  therefore,  more  machioery 
to  express  these  thoughts  and  feelings.  The 
I  wagging  of  a  dog's  tail  answers  very  well  to  ex- 
press his  simple  feeling  of  pleasure;  but  yon 
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have  80  many  different  pleasant  thoaghts  and 
feelings  that  you  need  the  varied  play  of  the 
mupcles  of  the  face  to  express  them. 

But  some  animals  have  certain  muscles  of 
expression  in  the  face  that  wo  have  not.  They 
are  the  snarling  muscles,  as  they  afO  called. 
They  draw  up  tho  upper  lip  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth  in  such  a  way  as  to  fhow  the  long 
tearing  teeth.  Now  the  reason  we  have  no 
such  muscles  is,  that  we  ought  never  to  have 
snarling  feelings.  I  have  seen  both  men  and 
children  look  v^ry  badly  when  they  were  angry ; 
but  they  would  have  )ottk«4  &  great  deal  worse, 
if  they  bad  snarling  machinery  m  Ikeir  £aeeB, 
as  wolves,  and  cats  and  dogs  have  in  theirs. 

There  is  some  machinery  that  animals  hive, 
just  a^  we  do,  which  they  cannot  use  to  do  as 
many  things  as  we  can,  because  they  do  n(^t 
know  how.  I  will  give  you  an  example,  and 
then  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  Did  ^ou  ever 
think  why  it  is  that  animals  cannot  talk  ?  It  is 
Dot  becauise  they  have  not  the  machinery  for 
talking.  Many  of  them  have  tongues,  teeth, 
h'ps,  &c.  These  are  the  things  that  we  use  to 
talk  with,  and  yet,  though  they  have  them,  and 
have  a  voice  that  comes  out  from  their  throats 
as  ours  does,  they  cannot  talk.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  these 
parts  in  talking,  though  they  do  know  how  to 
use  them  in  other  things,  as  eating.  The  cow 
knows  how  to  use  her  teeth,  and  lips,  and  tongue 
in  eating ;  but  if  she  had  a  mind  like  yours, 
she  wopld  use  them  in  talking,  and  would  not 
merely  low. 

The  parrot,  you  know,  does  know  how  to 
talk  after  a  fashion.  This  particular  faculty  is 
given  to  it,  though  it  is  rather  a  stupid  bird 
about  other  things.  And  after  all,  its  talking 
is  a  very  awkward  imitation  of  the  speech  of 
man  ;  it  only  says  what  it  hears  people  say,  and 
that  in  a  very  bungling  manner. 

Though  man  has  more  machinery  and  can  do. 
more  things  than  any  other  animal,  there  are 
some  things  that  some  animals  can  do  better 
than  he  can.  Man  can  climb,  but  ho  cannot  do 
it  as  well  as  a  cat  or  a  monkey.  He  can  swim, 
but  not  as  well  as  a  fish.  The  frog  and  the 
grasshoppers  are  better  jumpers.  The  horse 
and  the  dog  can  run  faster  than  he  can.  He 
cannot  see  as  far  as  some  birds.  He  has  but 
two  eyes,  but  the  fiy  has  thousands  of  eyes,  so 
that  it  can  see  in  all  directions  at  once.  He 
cannot  smell  as  well  as  the  dog,  who  can  follow 
the  track  of  his  master,  by  the  scent  left  in  his 
footsteps.  He  can  mimio  different  sounds,  but 
the  mocking  bird  can  beat  him  at  this. 

Bur,  besides  all  this,  there  are  some  things 
done  by  some  animals  that  man  cannot  do  at 
all.  He  cannot  fly  like  the  birds  and  injects. 
He  cannot  go  to  roost  like  tho  birds.  He  can- 
oot  walk  along  on  the  wall  over  his  head^  as  the 
fly  does,  with  the  suekers  oa  its  feet^ 


Each  animal  is  fitted  to  do  just  those  things 
that  it  needs  to  do.  For  example,  the  mookey 
needs  to  climb  to  get  his  living,  and  the  Crea- 
tor has  therefore  made  him  so  that  he  can 
climb  very  easily.  For  this  purpose,  instead  of 
haviDg  two  hands  and  two  feet,  as  we  have,  he 
has  four  things,  shaped  somewhat  like  .baods, 
with  which  he  can  grasp  the  limbs  of  trees.  I 
might  give  you  other  examples,  but  jou  can 
find  many  in  the  chapters  on  '*  what  aoimaU 
use  for  hands," — "  the  tools  of  animals,"  and 
their  instruments  of  defense  and  attack. 


■o^ 


Assurance. — "  Knowing  in  yourselTes," 
saith  the  Apostle,  "  that  ye  have  in  heaven  a 
better  and  more  enduring  subatance."  So  oar 
translation  renders  it ;  but  in  the  origiiial  ii  ia 
''  Know  that  in  yourselves  you  have  a  better 
and  a  more  enduring  substance  in  heaven ;'' 
those  that  are  assured  of  the  truth  of  their  o«a 
graces  have  a  heaven  in  themselves;  a  better 
and  more  enduring  substance  in  themselves ; 
such  discoveries  of  God  and  sweet  peace  and 
tranquility  of  soul ;  such  overflowing  joys  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  heaven  itself  is  never  able 
to  bestow  other  kind  of  happiness  than  this  is, 
though  there  they  shall  have  it  in  further  degres 
and  measure. 


-«■»> 


SHETLAND  8T0CRIN0S  AND  THEIR  KNITTERS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  community   that  gives 
such  indications  of  industry  among  the  female 
population  as  Shetland.     The  knitting-needles 
and  the  worsted  are  oontinually  in  their  hands, 
and  seem  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  woman 
herself.     If  you  take  a  walk  towards  Tingwall, 
you  will  meet  or  pass  dozens  of  women  going 
for  or  returning  with  peats  from  the  hill,  all 
basy  knitting — one  a  stocking,  another  a  stout 
shawl  or  cravat.    Tho  finer  articles — scarfs,  veils, 
and  lace  shawls,  which  are  ofteu   exquisitely 
fine — cannot  be  worked  in  thi^  off-hand  way, 
and  are  reserved  for  leisure  hours  at  home. 
The  '^  keyshie" — a  straw  basket,  like  a  large 
inverted  beehive — may  be  full   or  empty,  bat 
you  never  fail  to  find  the  busy  fingers.     This 
carrying  cf  peats  is  an  afmost  daily  task,  and 
you  sometimes  see  a  woman  with  strougly>oiarked 
features  and  large  frame,  who,  from  constaat 
exposure  to  sunshine  and  shower,  and  rendered 
gaunt  and  wieryby  hard  work,  recalls  Sir  Walter 
Hoott's  description  of"  Noma  of  Fitful  Head." 
The  poorer  classes  generally  wear  no  shoes,  hot 
*<  rivlins,"  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of  nntanned 
cowhide,  or  sometimes  seal-skin,  with  the  hair 
ootsidc,  and  lashed  to    the  foot  with   thong*. 
All  the  wool  of  the  pure  Shetland  sheep  ia  fine, 
but  the  finest  grows   under  the  neok,  and  is 
never  shorn  off,  but  *'  rooed" — that  isy  geftily 
pulled.     It  is  said  that  an  ounce  of  wool  eao  by 
skill  be  spun  into  upwards  of   1,000  yards  of 
three-ply  thread.    Stockings  oan  be  kaitted  of 
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such  fineoess  as  to  be  easily  drawQ  through  a 
finger-riDg.  The  annual  proceeds  of  the  iudns- 
try  are  said  to  be  not  less  than  i6 10^000.  It  is 
quite  common  for  a  servant,  when  making  an 
engagement,  to  stipulate  that  she  shall  <^  have 
her  hands  to  herself/'  meaning  that  all  she  can 
make  by  knitting  is  to  go  into  her  own  pocket. 
The  industry  of  the  women  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  by  their  knitting  they  supply 
themselves  with  drens,  but  especially  with  tea, 
of  which  they  are  intemperately  fond.  It  is  a 
perfectly  ascertained  fact,  that  the  value  of  tea 
annually  consumed  in  Shetland  far  exceeds  the 
whole  land  rental— about  £30,000.  Very 
large  quantities  of  eggs  are  sent  south,  bringing 
in,  it  IS  said,  some  thousands  of  pounds  annually, 
a  great  portion  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
teapot. — Good  Words. 

Th«  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freed  men  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  iHSt  report : — 

From  City  Contributions $19.00 

"     Estate  of  Frederick  Springs,  per  Jacob 

T.  Williams 82.20 

"     Friends  of  Falls  Moatblv  Meeting 18.00 

"  "  Upper  Greenwich 11  00 

<<     Samuel  Blarshall,  Milwaukie 25  00 

$155.20 
Also  Donations  of  Ooo'^s,  Clothing  and  Books 
from  A.  Campbell  &  Co.,  Rachel  W.  Moore,  Louisa 
J.  Roberts,  Mary  Ann  Evans,  D.  Ferris,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Friends  of  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  Friends' 
Sewing  Circle,  Wrightstown,  Fa.,  John  H.  Dudley, 
Ml.  Laurel,  N.  J. 

HcNaT  M.  Laino,  TVeawrer^ 
l8t  mo.  26,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 

■  mm  ■ 
(N.  Y.  Correspondence  of  the  LoulsTilte  Courier.) 

HOW  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  18  WORKED. 

The  other  day  a  telegrapher,  who  had  looked 
into  the  matter,  told  me,  in  a  few  words,  how 
the  Atlaotic  cable  is  worked.  I  had  read 
eolilma  after  columa  in  the  papers  in  a  vaio 
effort  to  uoderstand  how  it  was  done;  and  was 
astonished  enough,  [  assure  yoa,  to  see  how 
simple  a  thing  was  the  instrauient  which  talks 
across  the  sea.  Imagine  a  small  needle — it 
weighs,  only  three-seventeenths  of  a  grain — set 
80  that  either  end  points  to  a  powerful  fixed 
magnet.  Over  this  needle  is  a  board  in  whiuh 
is  a  small  hole,  above  and  behind  which  is  a 
black  board.  One  end  of  the  needle,  or  rather 
magnet,  is  the  positive,  and  the  other  a  nega- 
tive one. 

The  battery  is  taken  off  at  one  side  of  the 
ooeaa  by  the  action  of  the  magnets  themselves 
when  tho^operator  at  the  other  side  is  writing. 
Tbe  battery  used  at  either  end  contains  only 
three  cups-- a  wonierfully  small  number  when 
you  know  that  it  takes  a  thousand  or  more  to 
work  the  various  wires  leading  out  of  No.  145 
Broadway,  the  head  office  here.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  current  from  the  battery  ta  the  posi- 


tive magnet  at  Valentia  induces  an  attraction 
of  the  needle  by  the  negative  magnet  at 
Heart's  Content,  or  vice  versa.  The  movement 
of  the  needle,  however,  is  so  very  small  that 
it  could  not  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  A 
powerful  magnifier,  however,  carries  the  re- 
fiection  of  the  motion  of  tbe  needle  through 
the  hole  in  the  board  above^  and  transfers  it  in 
an  enlarged,  and  with  the  aid  of  light,  an  en- 
lightened form,  to  the  blackboard.  The  alpha- 
bet is  similar  to,  though  not  exactly  like,  the 
**  Morse,"  and  a  motion  of  the  needle  one  way 
implies  a  dash,  or  tbe  other  way  a  dot;  of 
course  as  many  of  each  can  be  made  use  of  as  is 
desirable.  The  magnets  being  equally  attrac- 
tive, hold  the  needle  stationary  when  no  other 
infiuence  is  applied.  And  now  for  the  reason 
why  a  small  battery  works  the  best.  It  is  not 
that  a  large  battery,  as  has  been  popularly  sup- 
posed, would  eat  up  the  conducting  wire,  but 
that  it  would  make  the  motion  of  the  delicate 
needle  too  violent — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  it 
would  be  perpetually  <^  wabbling  about."  The 
small  current  used  has  no  such  ^effect. —  Tiig 
Fre$s. 


ITEMS. 


The  Emperor  Nnpoieon  has  issued  an  importaDt 
order.  It  directs  ihal  ihe  address  of  tbe  Chambers, 
in  rep'y  to  tbe  speech  from  tbe  Throne,  shall  be 
discontinaed ;  graois  to  tbe  Legislative  Body  the 
rif^ht,  of  questiouiog  the  Governmeot ;  proposes  that 
offences  of  tbe  preas  be  trti  d  in  the  CorreclioDal 
Courts  ;  that  the  stamp  duties  be  reduced,  and  that 
the  rigbt  of  tbe  people  to  meet  in  public  be  limited 
only  bj  those  reguUUons  necessary  for  the  public 
safety.  The  decree  concludes  by  declaring  that  these 
reforms  will  now  crown  tbe  edifice  of  a  State  founded 
upon  the  national  will. 

Tbe  London  Timet  states  that  the  net  earnings  of 
tbe  Anglo  American  Telegraph  Company  have  thus 
far  exceeded  tbe  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  that  a  dividend  often  per  cent.  *'on  ac- 
count *'  will  soon  be  paid  out  of  ihe  proceeds  of  tbe 
fir^tsix  months  business. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  has  decided  tbe 
act  of  Congress,  requiring  a  stHmp  upon  State  legal 
processes,  to  be  unconstitutional.  Chief-Justice 
Walker  also  decides  that  AUbama  being  de  facto  a 
governmc-nt  under  ibe  Confederacy,  its  personal 
representatives  are  protected  from  all  loss  on  Con- 
federate investment  under  an  act  of  tbe  Legislature. 
Tbe  Court  was  unanimous. 

CoNGRBSs. — In  tbe  Senat^^,  among  other  bills  and 
resoluiionp,  the  following  were  passed  or  referred  :-^ 
A  bill  supplemeDtary  to  tbe  act  to  prevent  smugglini^ 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce.  A  bill  amendatory  of  tbe  homestead  act 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  A  bill  amendatory  of  tbe  postal  laws 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads.  Tbe  Committee  of  Ways  and  M  ans 
was  instrncted  to  inquire  into  tbe  expediency  at 
aboli  btng  in  whole  or  in  part  the  tonnage  tax,  and 
of  adopting  a  tystem  of  differential  duties  favoring 
American  sfaipp,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  share 
of  tbe  importation  of  foreign  merchandise.  A  reso- 
lution was  adopted  ordering  an  inquiry  inlo  the 
facta  atteniing  tbe  Fort  Phil  Kearney  massacre.   The 
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Tariff  bill  was  several  tiro ' a  under  dlscaMion.  The 
Hoaae  bill  amending  the  liabead  corpus  act  and  regu- 
lating judicial  proceedings  in  certain  casee,  waa 
paBBed,  and  (roes  to  the  President.  A  communication 
was  received  from  the  Governor  of  WeBt  Virginia  an- 
Donncing  that  that  Slate  bad  ratified  the  conatitu- 
lional  amendment. 

HoUBB. — A  bill  supplementary  to  the  act  to  pre> 
vent  and  pnnisb  smuggling  was  passed.  A  resolu- 
tion suspeoding  the  cancellttion  or  retirement  of 
legal'tender  notes  for  two  years  was  referred.  A  bill 
was  introduced  defining  the  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  provides  that  when  that  court  is  called 
upon  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  any  law  of  the 
Unitad  States  or  the  construction  of  a  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  the  he  ring  must  be  bad  before  a  full 
bench  of  the  court,  and  the  decision  of  the  court 
mnst  be  unAnimous.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
•urplus  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  pass^^d.  A  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
agricultural  college  act  to  Tennessee,  which  gave 
rise  to  some  discussion.  An  amendment  was  agreed 
to  providing^  that  no  one  should  bold  the  position  of 
professor  or  teacher  in  the  institution  who  held  mili« 
tary  or  civil  ofiice  under  the  rebel  government  or 
under  the  State  governments,  and  in  this  shape 
the  bill  wa9  passed.  A  bill  was  passed,  appropria- 
ting $9,500  as  compensHtioo  for  a  building  destroyed 
at  Anansdale,  Va.,  for  military  purposes.  This  is 
the  first  bill  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been  passed. 

Thi    Frbbdmbn. — Communications    from     Texas 
represent  that  jn  the  nurth-eastern  counties  of  the 
State  the  freedmen  are  more  oppressed  and  brutally 
treated  than  in  the  days  of  slavery.  Says  the  report : 
*'  The  lash  is  more  cruelly  administered  than  ever 
before  ;"  the  freedmen  who  have  cultivated  land  and 
raised  crops  have  been  robbed  of  all  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.     A  member  of    the  grand  jury  of  Red 
River  County  was  heard  to  say  that  they  dared  not 
indict  these  criminald  known  to  them  to  be  guilty. 
Outrages,  from  cold-blooded  murders    down,  have 
occurred,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  blacks 
can  appeal  for  redress.     A  recent  letter  from  Austin 
gives  an  acooont  of  the  murder  of  two  freedmen — 
one  near  Austin,  and  the  other  at  Home  Band.    The 
murderers  were  white    men.     A  case    fs   reported 
where  a  freedman  at  Prairie  Lea  was  cruelly  whipped 
for  addressing  a  young,  man  as  <*  Tom,''  instead  of 
"  Master  Thomas."    Another  was  shot  for  refusing 
to  lend  his  bottle  of  whiskey  to  two  white  men. 
The    civil  authorities  will  not   take    any  steps  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice.    In  Panola  County 
there  exists  a  gang  of  five  or  six  white  men  who  live 
by  robbing  the  treedmen.    The  citizens  themselves 
are  afraid  of  them,  and  the  civil  anthorities  power- 
less, because  witnesses  dare  not  testify  against  them. 
Tb^  military  commindaotat  Victoria  having  refused 
to  assist  the  Preedmen's   Bureau  officers,  General 
Oriflin,  the  military  commander. of  the  State,  has 
ksoed  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  military  officers 
must  assist  the  Bureau  in  the  contingencies  provided 
for  in  the  Bureau  and  Civil  Rights  acts.    The  only 
eheering  news  from  the  State  relates  to  labor.    Gen. 
Kiddoo,  in  a  recent  toar  of  obaervatioo^  found  the 
■egroes  actively  making  contracts  for  the  ensuing 
crop,     fn  spite  of  immigration,  there  is  still  a  pau- 
city of  laborers. — TkB  Nation. 


A  HISTORY  OP  TilK  KKLiaiOUB  800LSTY  OF'FaiBNDS^ 
KEOH  ITS  RISK  TO  TUK  Y£AR  1828.  VolmnM  lU  and  IV. 
Bit  Samuxl  M.  Jannkt. 

The  third  and  fourth  Tolanea  of  thtt  vork  lnv«  bMB  vq»- 
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SXLB0TL0N8    FROM    THE    WBITINQ8    OF    JOHN 

BABOLAT. 
(Oootinned  from  page  7860 

To , 

Mababiov,  llih  of  Second  month,  1824. 
Dear ,  I  have  beard  scarce  a  word  re- 
spec  tiog  thee  for  a  long  time,  bat  nevertheless 
1  hold  thee  very  prociouslj  before  my  view; 
and  thy  hamble  waitiDg  and  walking  is  ofcea 
eooouragtQg.  I  should  be  much  pleased  wast 
thou  ioclioed,  ia  the  freedom  of  old  friendship, 
to  salute  me  by  letter  at  any  time;  thou 
knowest  not  of  what  service  it  might  prove  to 
me,  and  be  made  iastmmeDtal  to  build  me  up  in 
the 'most  holy  faith,  as  heretofore  used  to  be  the 
esse,  when  we  were  nearer  in  the  outward  ooe 
to  another,  and  at  times,  blessed  in  each  other's 
society..  I  have  a  full  persuasion,  however  va- 
ried our  habits  and  however  distance  as  to  space 
may  have  operated,  together  with  ojther  circum- 
stances, that  we  are  under  the  special  keeping 
of  the  heavenly  Shepherd ;  who  can  feed,  and 
lead,  anil  cause  to  lie  down,  and  will  permit 
nothing  to  make  afraid,  or  to  scattor  from  his 
pasture  of  life  and  fold  of  eternal  rest.  '*  My 
Father  is  greater  than  all,*'  and  none  shall 
pluck  oat  of  his  hand  thotfe  who  keep  near 
Him,  and  lean  alone  upon  Him.  For  he  re- 
storeth  the  soul,  and  leadeth  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake.  So  thai 
though  we  may  have  to  walk  through  the  valiej 
of  the  shadow  of  death  we  need  fear  no  evil,— 
He  is  with  as,  bia  rod  and  staff  they  comfort  us. 


And  when  he  is  pleased  to  anoint  the  head  as 
with  oil,  does  not  our  cup  flow  over ;  and  are 
we  not  ready  to  cry  oat, — "Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  thy  house  forever  T' 
This  is,  I  believe,  at  times  thy  experience,  as  it 
is  my  own.  Then  for  us  the  feeble  ones,  who 
may,  under  discouraging  apprehensions  of  our 
own  stato,  be  walking  fearfully  along,  as  with 
our  heads  often  hanging  down  very  low,  and 
who  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  have  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  Lord,  (as  in  Joel,) 
"  Turn  ye  even  to  me  with  all  your  heart,  and 
with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with 
mourning," — eveo  to  such  the  language  will 
go  forth, — ^*  be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  Lord 
will  do  great  things/' — ''  for  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness  do  spring,  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine 
do  yield  their  strength  :— «nd  ye  shall  eat  in 
plenty,  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord  yoor  God,  that  hath  dwelt  wondrously 
with  you:  and  my  people  shall  -never  be 
ashamed." 

Truly  in  respect  to  these  things  that  have 
happened  unto  me,  they  have  turned  to  tb# 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  His  glory  and  grade, 
who  doeth  all  things  well ;  and  up  to  this  day, 
through  heights  and  depths,  my. experience  is 
consistent  with  the  language,  "  The  right  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  exalted, — the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord  doth  valiantly/'  for  though  he  canse 
grief,  yet  hath  he  eompassion,  such  as  will  carry 
through  all.     The  nianifesUtions  of  Divine 
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goodnefts  and  wisdom,  are  indeed  very  gre;it  to 
the  willing  and  a'tentive  soal ;  and  whilst  there 
are  seasons  when  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  them, 
others  are  youchaafed,  in  which  we  cannot  doubt 
or  fear  but  tha'  as  we  continue  the  diligect  and 
patient  followers  of  our  crucified  Master,  we 
shall  reign  with  him  in  a  glorious  eternity  of 
peace  and  joy.  My  mind  has  been  of  late 
more  or  le^s^  since  tbe  decease  or  release  of  my 
beloved  G.,  set  on  its  treasures  in  the  heavens, 
which  will  nevef  pass  away;  and  I  have  been 
assured,  that  if  I  continue  in  faith  to  the  end 
of  my  day,  a  place  will  be  prepared  for  me;  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  permitted  by  foretaste,  to 
lay  hold  of  eternal  life.  Such  views  are  very 
awful,  yet  very  sweet  to  me ;  so  that  whether 
they  are  premonitory,  or  only  admonitory,  they 
have  the  eff<  ct  of  quickening  me  in  the  duties 
of  life,  and  of  increasing  my  true  enjoyment 
therein. — "Work  whilst  it  is  day;"  for  "this 
is  not  your  rest." 

Believe  me,  with  warmth  of  affection, 

Thy  friend,  J.  B. 

1821,  Third  month  22^?.— I  desire  when  the 
hour  of  my  departure  draws  nigh,  to  be  clothed 
with  faith  towards  God,  and  with  resignation  to 
commit  my  dear  and  only  little  one  into  his 
hands,  who  gave  him  to  me: — leave  thy  father- 
less children  unto  me  ; " — "  let  their  widows  also 
trust  in  n  e,"  **  the  Father  of  the  fatherless." 

182 i,  Fourth  mouth  2d. — I  was  this  day  in- 
elined  to  believe,  as  I  have  been  oAen  of  late, 
that  the  bereavement  I  have  sustained  in  the 
loss  of  my  tender  partner,  was  intended  in  a  pe- 
euliar  manner  for  my  good.  I  have  been  led  to 
think,  that  as  my  dear  wife  was  ^iven  to  me  at 
a  time  when  I  greatly  wanted  a  help-meet ;  and 
fts  she  was  one  of  a  noble  and  capacious  mind, 
inured  to  trouble  and  diffionlty,  able  to  counsel 
and  to  assist  me ;  so  when  the  time  for  her 
was  oome,  to  show  me  how  to  pass  through  the 
dark  valley,  she  fulfilled  the  Divine  will  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  as  I  believe,  by  setting  me  an 
excellent  example  through  Him  who  strength- 
ened her,  and  who  bore  up  her  afflicted  spirit 
through  all  that  were  permitted  to  assail.  O ! 
it  is  oflten  wonderful  to  me^  to  -think  how  sud- 
denly at  the  last,  she  was  summoned  to  take 
her  leave  of  all  that  was  near  and  dear  in  this 
life,  and  how  this  was  accomplished ;  so  that 
there  seemed  no  agitation  or  disquietude,  hot  a 
holy  magnanimity,  a  deep  and  solemn  reflecting 
on  her  condition^  and  a  reverting  to  her  only 
hope  of  glory.  And  now  I  am  left,  with  the 
image  of  a  dear  devoted  child  of  God,  my 
soul's  fellow,  often  brought  before  me ;  to  show 
me  how  to  lay  down  these  shackles,  how  to 
put  off  this  outward  c!an,  and  to  yield  up  my 
spirit  to  my  God  and  her  God  ! — How  strongly 
baa  the  uncertainty  of  my  oontinuance  in  life 
been  before  me;  and  strong  have  been  my  hope 
and  humble  asBuranoe;  that  taercy  will  oompasa 


me  about,  and  that  the  rest  and  portion  of  the 
righteous  will  be  mine.  I  am  ready  to  say, 
that  those  that  come  after  me,  will  be  helped, 
as  I  have  been ;  at  least  in  proportion  as  thej 
follow  the  Lord's  leadings :  for  this  baa  truly 
been  my  inexpressible  desire  and  comfort;  tod 
such  will  never  be  forsaken. 

London,  1824,  Fifth  month  llth. — I  have  had 
many  bright  seasons,  much  assurance  and 
earnest  of  a  better  state,  as  I  have  walked  by 
the  way,  and  as  I  have  been  on  my  bed.  "  Iq 
all  their  affiictions,''  it  is  said,  "  he  was  afflicted ; 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them." 
This  language  has  been  fulfilled  toward*)  me, 
and  towards  my  dear  deceased  partner  ;  and 
those  that  oome  after  me  will  find,  to  their  un- 
speakable support  and  oonsolatioo,  that  tbe 
same  Divine  Bt^ing  is  rich  toward  all  that  call 
upon  him  :  if  faithful,  '^  this  God  will  be  their 
God  for  ever  and  ever;  ho  will  be  their  guide 
even  unto  death,''  * 

To . 

KussBLL  SquARH,  2Ul  of  Sixth  month,  1824. 

My  Dear  Friend, — It  is  pleasant  to  salate 
thee  thus,  and  to  remeir.ber  thee  from  time  io 
time,  as  a  brother  and  companion  in  the  heavenly 
way  and  warfare,  striving  together  with  me  for 
an  increase  of  strength  and  wisdom,  to  enable 
us  to  stand  steadfast,  immovable,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  work  appointed  us.  I  trust,  that  as 
the  circumstance  of  trial  and  distress,  which 
were  on  this  very  day  last  year  eonsum mated  in 
the  release  of  my  dear  wife,  and  of  which  my 
mind  feels  often  keenly  sensible,  were  all  turned 
to  an  unspeakable  account  and  benefit,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  myself;  so  the  precarious 
delicate  state  of  my  own  health  for  some  time 
past,  has  operated  and  does  continue  to  operate 
advantageously  on  the  better  part ;  and  although 
in  this  visit  to  London,  I  may  have  been  de- 
prived of  many  seasons  and  showers  of  Divine 
good,  there  has  been  no  want  of  the  care  and 
safe  guidance  of  that  invisible  hand  of  Him, 
whose  visitations  uphold  or  preserve  the  spirit, 
and  whose  comforts  delight  the  soul. 

1824,  Seventh  month  \%th  — So  far  recovered 

ifrom  illness  in  London)  as  to  go  to  O . 
^he  Lord  Almighty  was  eminently  near  me,  by 
support  and  help  in  the  needful  hour,  and 
through  days  and  nights  of  tedious  ailing  and 
irritation ;  my  situation  often  caused  many 
tears  in  my  retirement,  but  the  Lord  was  near 
and  comforted  me,  and  helped  me  to  gratitode 
as  well  as  acquiescence :  my  tears  were  often 
turned  into  tears  of  joy.  Much  have  I  thought 
in  my  distresses  of  that  sweet  answer  of  my  dear 
partner,  which  she  quickly  and  smilingly  gave 
me^  when  in  great  depression,  observing  a 
sparrow  on  the  bouse  top,  opposite  to  her  win- 
dow, I  said,  *'  Like  a  sparrow  alone  on  the  house- 
top;" she  replied,— **  Not  one  of  them  for- 
gotten before  Gt>d :''  0 !  I  iiDd  it  so  to  my  no- 
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QQspeakabie  consoUtioD  io  low  eeasoos.  And 
I  think,  since  mj  trials  aod  bereaTemeot,  that 
inore  of  the  consolatioos  of  Christ  are  poured 
into  roy  soul,  than  used  to  be  the  case.  Many 
have  been  the  blessings  shed  on  me  abundantly 
in  thid  tedious,  though  short  confinement.  May 
the  Lord  have  the  honor  and  praise,  not  only 
now,  but  for  evermore  I 

17^^. — Went  out  io  ride  with 


a 


sweet  day  I  What  a  change  from  my  Mck  room 
and  eofa  and  the  smoky  city,  to  the  extensive 
prospects  on  the  Downs,  and  richness  of  nature's 
verdure.  Was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
— — :  I  feel  an  interest  in  young  invalids. 
O I  that  the  ends  of  Providence  may  be  an- 
swered in  them,  and  in  me  also ;  then  all  will  be 
well.  O!  these  light  aflSictions; — what  a  mo- 
ment do  thej  last,  when  compared  with  the  rich 
eternal  recompense,  reserved  for  those  that 
commit  the  keepiug  of  their  souls  in  patient 
well  doing  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 

'- —  IStk. — First  day  J  at  Croydon  meet- 
ings.— I  had  a  sweet  night  of  pouring  forth  of 
the  heart  unto  the  Most  High.  "I  will  cry 
unto  Qod  Most  High,  unto  Ood  that  performcth 
all  things  for  me  V  Floods  of  tears, — tears  of 
joy, — because  the  Lord  God  sees  me,  and  hath 
Diercy  on  me.  I  had  reference  to  my  forlorn 
state,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  my  late  afflic- 
tive bereavement;  and  I  had  a  wooderful  evi- 
dence that  the  Loird  would  be  all  in  all  to  me, 
as  he  had  been  to  my  beloved  partner. 

1824,  Seventh  month  2bth. — first  day.  Went 
to  Gracechurch  Street  meeting,  and  had  my 
mouth  opened  by  the  Lord.  O !  the  peace—- 
the  rich  flow  of  it  in  my  bosom,  nt  dear  P.  B.'s, 
after  dinner ;  the  Lord  was  with  me :  melting 
sweetness  came  over  me  io  again  giving  up  to 
express  these  and  other  words,  ''  This  God  is 
our  Ood  for  ever  and  ever,  he  will  be  our 
guide  even  unto  death." 

(To  be  eontlnacd^ 

God  can,  indeed,  supplj  the  place  of  means, 
and,  in  particular  cases,  He  does  so ;  acts  inde- 
pendent of  them,  to  teach  us  to  trust  in  Him, 
in  the  dearth  of  them.  But,  ordinarily,  it  is 
otherwise.  If  the  Ethiopian  eunuoh  is  to  be 
instructed  in  the  gospel,  Philip  mu^t  be  miracu- 
lously directed  to  him,  to  open  to  him  its  glad 
tidings.  If  Cornelius  is  to  receive  the  same 
blessings,  an  angel  shall  instruct  him  where  to 
find  a  teacher  :  but  not  a  ray  of  light  does  he 
receive,  except  through  God's  appointed  ordi- 
nance,— the  foolishness  of  human  preaching, 
saving  them  that  btlieve.  Look  to  it,  then, 
thut  you  undervalue  not  these  outward  minis- 
trations; but  look  to  it,  also,  that  yon  do  not 
trust  in  them.  As  surely  w^  yoa  do,  O  d  will 
dry  them  up  to  you,  and  make  you  feel  what 
wretched  vanities  are  the  best  miniBrrstioae  of 
man,  without  His  Spirit  accompanjing  them. 
Learn  to  live  above  the  ereature.«-*Cr<W<. 


LETT£a  VBOM   LTDiA  P.  MOTT. 
No  VF. 

SKffCATitKR,  FoQfth  moiith  27tb,  1833. 

To  M.  A.  F, — Thy  short  letter,  my  deaf 
M.  A.,  was  cordial  to  my  feelings.  It  was  aa 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  affection  I  cher- 
ish for  thee  was — yes,  is^^reciproc&ted ;  and 
may  we  neither  of  us  suffer  any  thing  past, 
present,  or  yet  to  come,  to  interrupt  the  preoious 
sense  of  it,  though  long  silence  intervene  from 
causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  That 
which  we  suffer  to  enter  our  thoughts  may  dis^ 
possess  us  of  friendship,  while  externals  never 
can ',  for  if  misrepresented  to  each  other,  bo 
long  as  we  repel  the  charge  on  the  faith  of  our 
ewrn  constancy,  the  breath  of  envy  or  calumny 
assails  in  vain. 

I  feel  so  well  assured  that  we  love  each  other 
disinterestedly,  that  though  I  regret  we  cau 
have  so  little  intercourse,  no  foar  or  distrust 
minglts  with  the  regret.  The  foundation  of 
our  friendship  was  deeper,  I  trust,  than  to  be 
j  affected  by  the  casualties  of  life.  It  partook  of 
that  against  which  evil  cannot  prevail ;  for  pure 
love  ever  did  aod  ever  will  resist  evil,  and  can- 
not be  lost  or  broken  without  our  voluntary 
consent.  This  is  a  consolation.  Had  thy  H. 
located  himself  in  some  place  just  on  our  ordi- 
nary track  to  and  from  the  Sonth  Meeting- 
house, it  is  probable  I  should  have  tarried  many 
a  night  under  your  snug  roof,  and  enjoyed  that 
free,  social  intercourse  which  is  one  of  the  so-, 
laces  of  human  life ;  not  but  what  I  should  wil- 
lingly turn  aside  to  where  you  now  rehide,  did 
it  depend  solely  on  my  choice,  but  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  frequently  come  and  go  others 
must  decide.  However,  I  keep  hoping  on  that 
it  may  be  different,  and  that  more  frequent  op- 
portunities for  visiting  each  other  may  occur ; 
for  as  Seneca  justly  observes,  we  receive  com- 
fort even  at  a  distance  from  those  we  love ;  but 
then  it  i^  light  and  faint,  whereas  presence  and" 
conversation  touches  us  to  the  quick ;  but  then 
we  are  not  to  number  our  friends  by  the  tisits 
that  are  made  us,  nor  to  confound  the  decen- 
'  cies  of  ceremony  with  the  offices  of  united  af- 
fections. He  says  also,  somewhere  else,  ^'  Of 
all  felicities  the  most  charming  is  that  of  a  firm 
and  gentle  friendship.  It  sweetens  all  our 
cares,  dispels  our  sorrows,  and  counsels  as  in- 
all  difficulties."  This  is  the  permanent  bond 
between  thee  and  tby  H.,  and  knowing  this, 
has  an  insensible  effect,  I  doubt  not,  to  oheck 
that  exertion  which  1  should  probably  make  to 
overcome  obstacles  which  pre?ent  my  seeing 
thee.  Did  I  not  believe  this  to  be  the  ease,— 
that  is,  did  I  imagine  thee  lonely  or  unfriended^'i 
I  should  feel  bound  to  press  through  difficulties 
I  now  yield  to.  Another  more  p  >werfal  eon* 
sideration  has  been  my  firm  belief  that  thoa 
eojoyest  oommunion  pure  with  Him  whom  then 
sooght  to  know  and  serve  n^en  our 
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oommenoed,  leaving  my  miod  free  from  BoHci- 
tude  on  ibis  great  poiot;  the  surest  aod  only 
immatable  eonrce  of  true  happiness.  Ah  !  my 
dear  M.,  oontiDue  to  resign  thyself  to  His  all- 
wise  disposal,  and  He  will  be  mouth  and  wis- 
dom in  all  cases,  even  in  the  minutest, — in  the 
government  of  thy  ehildren  and  houshold  as 
well  as  in  rarer  or  greater  oocurrences, — being 
strength  in  weakness  and  ever  a  present  helper. 
What  an  unspeakable  mercy,  leading  us  to  ex- 
claim with  David,  ''Lord,  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  I"  All  that  is  wanting 
on  our  part  is  a  listening,  watchful  frame  of 
mind,  to  hearken  and  hear,  for  the  word  re- 
mains nigh  in  the  heart  and  in  the  n^outh,  now 
as  muoh  as  at  any  distant  period  of  time,  '*  Jesu« 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 
I  perceive  Friends  are  passing  to  meeting,  so 
must  close.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  H., 
and  often  send  a  line  to  thy  old  friend, 

L.  p:  M. 

May  we  continually  pray  for  an  nnderstanding 
heart, — a  heart  renewed  in  divine  knowledge 
by  the  Spirit  of  God, — that  we  may  discern  be- 
tween the  polar  truths  of  the  gospel,  aod  the 
doubtful  inductions  of  unassisted  human  reason 
upon  them. 

ELIJAH. 
BT  F.  W.  BOBIBTSeir. 

"  But  be  himself  went  on  a  day's  jonrnfj  into  the 
wilderDess,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper- 
tree,  and  said,  It  is  enough ;  now,  0  Lord,  take 
away  my  life ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.". 
<— 1  Kings  ziz.  4. 

It  has  been  observed -of  the  holy  men  of 
Scripture,  that  their  moat  signal  failures  took 
place  in  those  points  of  character  for  which 
they  were  remarkable  in  excellence.  .  .  .  On  the 
reception  of  Jezebers  message,  Elijah  flies  for 
his  life ;  toils  on  the  whole  day ;  sits  down 
under  a  juniper  tree,  faint,  hungry  and  travel- 
worn,  the  gale  of  an  oriental  evening,  damp 
and  heavy  with  languid  sweetness,  breathing 
OD  his  face.  The  prophet  and  the  man  give 
way.  He  longs  to  die;  yoo  cannot  mistake 
the  preeence  of  canses  in  part  purely  physical. 
We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Of 
that  constitution,  which,  in  our  ignorance,  we 
oall  union  of  soul  and  body,  we  know  little  res- 
pecting what  is  cause  and  what  effect.  We 
would  fain  believe  that  the  mind  has  power 
OTer  the  body ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the 
body  rales  the  mind. 

Gaases  apparently  the  moBt  trivial — a  heated 
room,  want  of  exercise,  a  sunless  day,  a  north> 
era  aspect — will  make  all  the  differenoe  be- 
tween happiness  and  unhappiness,  between 
faith  and  doubt,  between  courage  and  indecision. 
To  our  fancy  there  is  something  humiliating  in 
being  thus  at  the  merey  of  our  animal  organism. 
We  would  fain  find  nobler  causes  for  oar 


emotions.  We  talk  of  the  hiding  of  God*i 
eoaotenanee,  and  the  fiery  darts  of  Satan. 
But  the  picture  given  here  is  true.  The  body 
is  the  channel  of  our  noblest  emotions,  as  well 
as  our  sublimest  sorrows.  Two  practical  reanlu 
follow:  First,  instead  of  vilifying  the  body, 
complaining  that  our  nobler  part  U  chained 
down  to  a  base  partner,  it  is  worth  recollecting 
that  the  body,  too,  is  the  gift  of  God  in  its  way 
Divine — *^  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and 
that  to  keep  the  body  in  temperance,  soberness 
and  chastity,  to  guard  it  from  pernieioas  infla- 
ence,  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  health,  are  jnst 
as  much  religious  as  they  are  moral  duties; 
just  as  much  obligatory  on  the  Christian  as 
they  are  on  a  member  of  a  Sanitary  Committee. 
Next,  there  are  persons  melancholy  by  consti- 
tution, in  whom  the  tendency  is  incurable; 
you  cannoi  exorcise  the  phantom  of  desponden- 
oy.  But  it  is  something  to  know  that  it  is  a 
phantom,  and  not  to  treat  it  as  a  reality — some- 
thing taught  by  E4jah*s  history,  if  we  oely 
learn  from  it  to  be  patient,  and  wait  humbly 
the  time  and  good  pleasure  of  God. 

2.  Want  of  sympathy.  ^*  I,  even  I,,  only  am 
left." 

Lay  the  stress  on  on/y.  The  loneliness  of  his 
position  was  shocking  to  Elijah.  Sarprisiog 
this ;  for  Elijah  wanted  no  sympathy  in  a  f«r 
harder  trial  on  Mount  Carmel.  It  was  i^  a 
tone  of  triumph  that  he  proclaimed  that  he  was 
the  single,  solitary  prophet  of  the  Lord,  while 
Baal's  prophets  were  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  Observe,  however,  the  difference.  There 
was  in  that  case  an  opposition  which  could  be 
grappled  withj  here^  nothing  against  which 
mere  manhood  was  availing.  The  excitement 
was  passed — the  chivalrous  look  of  the  thing 
gone.  To  die  as  a  martyr — yes,  that  were  easy, 
in  grand  failure  ;  but  to  die  as  a  felon — to  be 
hunted,  caught,  taken  back  to  an  ignominious 
death — flesh  and  blood  recoiled  from  that 
And  Elijah  began  to  feel  that  popularity  is  not 
love.  The  world  will  support  you  when  you 
have  constrained  its  votes  by  a  manifestation  of 
power,  and  shrink  from  you  when  power  and 
greatness  are  no  longer  on  your  side. 

"I;  even  I,  only  am  left."  This  trial  is 
most  distinctly  realised  by  men  of  Elijah's 
stamp,  and  placed  under  Elijah's  circumstances 
It  is  the  penalty  paid  by  superior  mental  and 
moral  qualiiies  that  such  men  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  live  without  sympathy.  Their 
feelings  will  be  misunderstood,  aod  their  pro- 
jects uncomprehended.  They  mu:it  be  content 
to  live  alone. 

What  greater  minds  like  Elijah's  have  felt 
intensely  all  we  have  felt  in  our  own  degree. 
Not  one  of  as  but  what  has  felt  his  heart  aching 
for  want  of  sympathy.  We  have  had  our 
lonely  boors,  our  days  of  disappointment,  and 
oar  moments  of  hopelessness— times  when  our 
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bighent  feeliogs  hare  been  misaoderstood,  aod 
oar  purest  met  with  ridicule. 

Daj^s  when  oar  heavy  secret  was  lying  an 
shared,  like  ice  upon  the  heart.  And  then  the 
spirit  gives  way  ;  we  have  wished  that  all  were 
over,  and  that  we  could  lie  down  tired,  aod 
rest,  like  the  children,  from  life;  that  the  hoar 
was  come  when  we  c*>ald  put  down  the  eztin- 
gaisher  on  the  lamp,  and  feel  the  last  grand 
rush  of  darkness  on  the  spirit. 

Now,  the  final  cause  of  this  capacity  for  de 
pression,  the  reasons  for  which  it  is  granted  us, 
is  that  it  may  make  God  necessary.  In  such 
moroents  it  is  fell  that  sympathy  beyond  human 
is  needful.  Alone,  the  world  against  him, 
Klijab  turns  to  God.  **Iti9  enoagh ;  now,  0 
Lord:' 

3.  Want  of  occupation.  I 


be  ama^ed^  is  it  any  wonder  if  life  be  darkened 
with  despondency  f 
4.  Disappointment  in  the  expectation  of  8ao> 


As  long  as  Elijah  had  a  prophet's  work  to  do, 
severe  as  that  work  was,  all  went  on  healthily  \ 
bat  his  occupation  was  gone.  To-morrow  and 
the  day  after,  what  has  he  left  on  earth  to  do  f 
The  misery  of  having  nothing  to  do  proceeds 
from  causes  voluntary  or  Involuntary  in  their 
nature.  Multitudes  of  our  race,  by  circum- 
Btiuces  over  which  they  have  no  control,  in 
single  life  or  widowhood — in  straitened  circum- 
stances— are  compelled  to  endure  lonely  days, 
and  still  more  lonely  nights  and  evenings. 
They,  who  have  felt  the  hours  hang  so  heavy, 
can  comprehend  part  of  Elijah's  sadness. 

This  misery,  however.,  is  sometimesT  volunta- 1 
rily  incurred.  In  artifijial  civilization  certain 
persons  exempt  themselves  from  the  necessity 
of  work.  They  eat  the  bread  which  has  been 
procured  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  others ; 
they  skim  the  surface  of  the  thought  which  has 
been  ploughed  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain  of 
others.  They  are  reckoned  the  favored  ones  of 
fortune*  aod  envied.  Are  they  blessed  ?  The 
law  of  life  is.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou 
shalt  eat  bread.  No  roan  can  evade  that  law 
with  impunity.  Like  all  God's  laws,  it  is  its 
own  esecuiiooer.  It  has  strange  penalties  an- 
nexed to  it.  Would  you  know  them  ?  Go  to 
the  park,  or  the  esplanade,  or  the  solitude,  after 
the  ni^ht  of  dissipation,  and  read  the  penalties 
of  being  useless  in  the  sad,  ja  led,  listless  coun 
tenances, — nay  in  the  very  trifles  which  must 
be  contrived  to  create  excitement  artificially. 
Yet  these  very  eyes  could,  dull  as  they  are, 
beam  with  intelligence;  on  many  of  those 
brows  is  stamped  the  mark  of  po8sible  nobility. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  capacity  o^  ennui  is  one  of 
the  signatures  of  man's  immortality.  It  is  his 
very  greatness  which  makes  inaction  misery. 

If  God  had  made  us  only  to  be  insects,  with 
no  nobler  care  incumbent  on  us  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  lives,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
we  might  be  content  to  flutter  from  sweetness 
to  sweetness,  and  from  bud  to  flower.  But  if 
men  with  louls  live  only  to  eat  and  drink,  and 


cess. 

O  )  Carmel,  the  great  object  for  which  Elijah 
had  lived,  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realised. 
Baal's  prophets  were  slain ;  Jehovah  acknowl- 
edged with  one  voice ;  false  worship  put  down. 
Elijah's  life- aim,  the  transformation  of  Israel 
into  a  kingdom  of  God,  was  all  but  accom- 
plished. In  a  single  day  all  this  bright  picture 
was  annihilated. 

Mao  is  to  desire  success,  bat  success  rarely 
comes. 

The  wisest  has  written  upon  life  its  sad  epi- 
taph— **All  is  vanity,"  that  is,  nothingness. 

The  tradesman  sees  the  noble  fortune  for 
which  he  lived,  every  coin  of  which  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  so  much  time  and  labor  spent, 
squandered  by  a  sp^^ndthrift  son.  The  purest 
statesmen  find  themselves  at  last  neglected  and 
rewarded  by  defeat.  Almost  never  can  a  man 
look  back  on  life  and  say  that  its  anticipations 
have  been  realized.  For  the  most  part  life 
is  disappointment,  and  the  moments  ib  which 
this  is  keenly  realized  are  moments  like  this  of 
ii;lijah's. 

11.  God's  treatment  of  it. 

1.  First,  he  recruited  his  servant's  exhausted 
strength.  Read  the  history.  Miraculous  meals 
are  given, — then  Elijah  sleeps,  wakes  and  eats; 
on  the  strength  of  that,  goes  forty  days' journey. 
In  other  words,  like  a  wise  physician,  God  ad- 
ministers food,  rest  and  exercise ;  and  then, 
and  not  till  then,  proceeds  to  expostulate,  for,  be- 
fore, El  jah's  mind  was  unfit  for  reasoning.  .  .  . 

2.  Next,  Jehovah  calmed  his  stormy  mind 
by  the  healing  influences  of  Nature.  Lie  com- 
manded the  hurricane  to  sweep  the  sky,  and 
the  earthquake  to  shake  the  ground.  He 
lighted  up  tbe  heavens  till  they  were  one  mass 
of  fire.  All  this  expressed  and  reflected  Elijah's 
foelings.  The  mode  in  which  nature  soothes 
us  is  by  finding  meeter  and  nobler  utterance 
for  our  feelings  than  we  can  find  in  words — by 
expressing  and  exalting  them.  In  expression 
there  is  relief.  Elijah's  spirit  rose  with  the 
spirit  of  the  storm.  Stern,  wild  defiance,  strange 
joy,  all,  by  turns,  were  imaged  there.  Ob- 
serve, '*  God  was  not  in  the  wind,"  nor  in  the 
fire,  nor  in  the  earthquake.  It  was  Elijah's 
stormy  self  reflected  in  the  moods  of  the  tem- 
pest', and  giving  them  their  character. 

Then  came  a  calmer  hour.  Elijah  rose  in 
reverence,  felt  tenderer  sensations  in  his  bosom. 
He  opened  his  heart  to  gentler  influences,  till, 
at  last,  out  of  the  manifold  voices  of  NaturOi 
there  seemed  to  speak,  not  the  stormy  passions 
of  the  man,  but  the  '*  still  small  voice  *'  of  the 
harmony  and  the  peace  of  God. 

There  are  some  spirits  which  must  go  through 
a  discipline  analogooa  to  that  suatained  by 
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Elijah.  The  storiD-struggle  mu^t  prrcode  the 
still  small  Toice.  There  are  minds  which,  must 
be  convulsed  with  doabt  before  they  can  repose 
in  faith.  There  are  hearts  which  must  be 
broken  with  disippointment  before  they  can 
rise  into  hope.  There  are  dispositions,  which, 
like  Job,  must  have  all  things  taken  from  them 
before  thej  can  find  all  things  again  in  God. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who,  when  the  tempest 
has  spent  its  fury,  recognizes  his  Father's  voice 
in  its  undertone,  and  bares  his  head  and  bows 
his  knee,  as  Elijah  did.  To  such  spirits,  gen- 
erally those  of  a  stern,  rugged  cast,  it  seems  as 
if  God  had  said  :  '^  In  the  still  sunshine  and 
ordinary  wajs  of  life  jou  catinot  meet  Me;  but, 
like  Job,  in  the  desolation  of  the  tempest  you 
shall  see  My  Form,  and  hear  My  Voice,  and 
know  that  your  Hedeemer  livetb.'' 

3.  Besides,  God  made  him  feel  the  earnest- 
ness of  life. 

\f  hat  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  Life  is  for 
doing :  a  prophet's  life  for  nobler  doing, — 
and  the  prophet  was  not  doing,  but  moaoing. 

Such  a  voice  repeats  itself  to  all  of  us,  rous- 
ing OS  from  our  lethargy,  or  our  despondency, 
or  our  protracted  liesure,  ^*  What  doest  thou 
here  ?" — hero  in  this  short  life.  There  is 
work  to  be  done;  evil  put  down — God's  church 
purified — good  men  encouraged — doubting  men 
directed — a  country  saved — time  going — life  a 
dream — eternity  long — one  chance,  and  but 
one  forever.     What  doest  thou  here  ? 

Then  he  went  on  further,  *'  Arise,  go  on  thy 
way."  That  speaks  to  us:  on  thy  way.  Be 
up  and  doing — fill  up  every  hour,  leaving  no 
crevice,  nor  craving  for  a  remorse  or  a  repent- 
ance to  creep  through  afterwards.  Let  not 
the  mind  brood  on  self;  save  it  from  specu- 
lation, from  those  stagnant  moments  in  which 
the  awful  teachings  of  the  spirit  grope  into  the 
unfathomable  unknown,  and  the  heart  torments 
itself  with  questions  which  are  insoluble,  except 
to  an  active  life.  For  the  awful  future  becomes 
intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  a  felt  and  active 
present.  Go,  return  on  thy  way  if  thou  art 
desponding, — on  thy  way^  health  of  spirit  will 
return. 

4.  He  completed  the  cure  by  the  assurance 
of  victory.  **  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thou- 
sand in  Israel  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal."  So,  then,  Elijah's  life  had  been  no 
failure  after  all.  Seven  thousand  at  least  in 
Israel  had  been  braced  and  encouraged  by  his 
example,  and  silently  blessed  him,  perhaps,  for 
the  courage  which  they  felt.  In  God's  world, 
for  those  that  are  in  earnest  there  is  no  failure. 
No  work  truly  done,  no  word  earnestly  spoken, 
no  sacrifice  freely  made,  was  ever  made  in  vain. 
Never  did  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  for 
Christ's  sake  lose  its  reward 

Distinguish,  therefore,  between  the  Real  and 
the  Apparent.    Elijah's  apparent  was  io  the 


shouts  of  Mount  Carmel :  his  real  snccess  was 
in  the  unostentatious,  unaurmised  obedience  of 
the  seven  thousand  who  had  taken  his  God  for 
their  God. 

A  lesson  for  all.  For  teachers  who  lay  their 
heads  down  at  night  sickening  over  their 
thankless  task.  Remember  the  power  of  indi- 
rect influences;  those  which  distil  from  a  life, 
not  from  a  sudden,  brilliant  effort.  The  former 
never  fail ;   the  latter,  often. 

There  is  good  done  of  which  we  can  never 
predicate  the  when  or  where.  Not  in  t?e 
flushing  of  a  pupil's  cheek,  or  the  glistening  of 
an  attentive  eye  ;  not  in  the  Khining  results  of 
an  examination  does  your  real  success  lie.  It 
lies  in  that  invisible  influence  on  character 
which  He  alone  can  read  who  counted  the 
seven  thousand  nameless  ones  in  Israel. 


I    mt 


>  One  who  had  experienced  a  change  of  fortune 
said:  "  Wh<n  1  was  rich,  I  possessed  Gud  in 
all  things;  and  now  I  possess  all  things  in  God." 
Contentment  depends  more  on  the  di^poMtion 
of  the  mind  than  on  the  circumstances  of  our 
life. 

tm   ■ 

Extracts  from,  the  Miimteii  of  the  Meftin*/$  for 
Readivg  and  Conversation^  held  at  Ract  tSt, 
Mcetnif/  kouse^  I^hiladelphia, 

First  mo.  23{/,  1867. — The  minutes  of  the 
preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  a  chapter 
from  a  work  entitled,  y^  The  Testimonies  of 
Truth  on  the  Subject  of  Worship,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  writings  of  Isaac  Pen- 
ibgton  upon  the  same  subject,  were  read  : — 

"  For  the  Lord  requireth  of  his  people  no*  only  to 
worship  bim  apart,  but  to  meet  together  to  worship 
biro,  in  the  seasons,  and  according  to  the  drawmga 
of  his  spirit;  and  tbey  that  nre  taught  of  him,  dare 
not  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  some  is ;  but  watch  against  the 
temptHtions  and  snares,  which  the  enemy  lajs  to 
deceive  them  therefrom,  arid  to  dislorb  their  sense 
by,  thai  they  might  not  feel  the  drawings  of  the 
Father  thereunto. 

'*  And  this  is  the  manner  of  their  worship.  They 
are  to  \tait  upon  the  Lord,  to  m*>et  in  the  silence  of 
flesh,  and  to  watch  for  the  stirrings  of  his  life,  and 
the  breakings  forth  of  bis  power  amongst  them. 
And  in  the  breakings  forth  of  that  power,  thej  may 
pray,  speak,  exhort,  rebuke,  sing  or  mooro,  Ac,  ac- 
cording as  the  Spirit  teaches,  requires,  and  givps 
utterance.  But  if  the  Spirit  do  not  require  to  speak, 
and  give  to  utter,  then  every  one  is  to  sit  still  in  bis 
place,  (in  his  heavenly  place,  I  mean,)  fteliig  his 
own  measure,  feeding  thereupon,  receiving  there- 
from (into. his  spirit)  what  the  Lord  giretb.  Now  in 
this  Is  edifying,  pure  edifying,  precious  edifying;  bis 
soul  who  thus  waits  is  hereby  particularly  edified  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  at  every  meeting.  And  then, 
also,  there  is  the  life  of  the  whole  fell  in  every  ves- 
sel that  is  turned  to  its  measure;  inasmuch  as  the 
warmth  of  life  in  each  vessel  doth  not  only  warm  the 
particular,  but  they  are  like  a  heap  of  fresh  and 
living  coats,  warming  one  another,  insomuch  as  a 
great  strength,  freshness  and  vigor  ot  life  flows  into 
all.     And  if  any  be  burthened,  tempted,  buffeted  by 
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Soiao,  bowed  down,  overboroe,  langaisbin^,  afflict- 
ed, dUtressed,  &c.,  the  estate  of  such  is  felt  in  spirit, 
and  secret  criew,  or  open  (as  the  Lord  pleasetb)  fts- 
cend  op  to  the  Lord  for  them  ;  and  thry  manj  times 
find  ease  and  relief,  in  a  few  words  spokeo,  or  with- 
oat  words,  if  it  be  the  season  of  their  help  and  relief 
with  the  Lord.  For  absolutely  silent  meetings 
(wherein  there  is  a  rcsolnrion  not  to  spe«k)  we  know 
sot;  but  we  wait  on  the  Lord,  either  to  feel  him  in 
words,  or  in  silence  of  spirit  without  words,  as  be 
pleaseth.  And  that  which  we  aim  at,  and  are  in- 
structed to  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  silent 
meetings,  U  that  the  flesh  in  every  one  be  kept  silent, 
and  that  there  be  oo  building  up,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  Lord. 

"  Now  there  nre  several  states  of  people :  some  ft*el 
little  of  the  Lord's  presence,  bnt  feel  temptations  and 
thoughts,  with  many  waniering3  and  rowings  of 
mind.  These  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  power, 
or  at  least  know  not  its  dominion,  but  rather  feel 
dominion  of  the  evil  over  the  good  in  them.  And 
this  is  a  sore  travailing  and  mournful  state,  and  meet- 
ings to  such  as  these  (many  times)  may  seem  to 
themselves  rather  for  the  worse  than  for  the  better. 
Yet  even  these,  turning,  as  much  as  may  be,  from 
BQch  things,  and  cleaving  (or  at  least  in  trntb  of 
beart-desiring  to  cleAve)  to  that  which  disPketh  or 
witnesseth  against  them,  have  acceptance  with  the 
Lord  herein ;  and  continoiug  to  wait  in  this  trouhln 
and  distress,  (keeping  close  to  meetings  in  fear  and 
subjection  to  the  Lord  who  rpquireih  it,  though  with 
little  appearing  benefit,)  do  reap  an  bidden  benefit  at 
present,  and  shall  reap  a  more  clear  aad  manifest 
benefit  afterwards,  as.the  Lord  i^asteth  and  weareth 
out  that  in  them,  wherein  the  darkness  hath  its 
strength.  Now  to  evidence  that  the  Lord  doib  rv 
quire  these  silent  meetings,  or  meetings  after  this 
manner  silent,  it  may  thus  appear. 

*'  God  i^  to  be  worshij^ped  in  spirit,  in  his  own 
power  and  life,  and  this  is  at  his  own  disposal.  His 
church  is  a  gathering  in  the  Spirit.  If  any  man 
speak  there,  he  must  speak  as  the  oracle  of  God,  as 
the  vessel  out  of  which  God  sp^ak-i ;  as  the  trumpet 
ont  of  which  he  gives  the  sound.  Therefore  there  is 
to  be  a  waiting  in  silence,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
move  to  speak,  aud  also  give  words  to  speak.  For 
a  man  is  not  to  speak  his  own  words,  or  in  bis  own 
wisdom  or  time ;  but  the  Spirit's  words,  in  the 
Spirit's  wisdom  and  time,  which  'm  when  he  moves 
and  gives  to  Fpenk.  And  seeing  the  Sfurit  inwardly 
Dourislieth,  when  he  giveth  not  to  speak  words,  the 
inward  sense  and  nourishment  is  to  be  waited  for, 
and  received  as  it  was  given  when  ihf  re  are  no  words. 
Yea,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  and  life  is  more  close 
and  immediate  when  without  words,  than  Wben  with 
words,  as  has  been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testi- 
fied to  by  many  witnesses.  Eye  ha*h  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  neiiber  hath  entered  into  the  heartof  man, 
bow  and  what  things  God  reveals  to  his  children  by 
bis  Spirit,  when  they  wait  upon  him  in  his  pure  fear, 
and  worship  and  converse  with  him  in  Spirit;  for 
then  the  fountain  of  the  great  deep  is  unsraled,  and 
the  everlasting  springs  surely  give  up  the  pure  and 
living  water." 

The  practice  of  early  Friends,  of  occasion- 
allj  Bioging  hymDfl  in  their  meetings  for 
worsbip;  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  extract  was 
commented  upon  by  a  Friend^  who  intbrmed  us 
that  it  was  not  in  concert,  but  as  an  individual 
act,  which  becominir  distasteful  to  some 
Friends,  led  to  di£5culties  in  one  of  the  meet- 
ings in  the  north  of  P^ngland. 

The  ground  of  objection  to  the  siogiog  of 


hymns  in  concert  was  stated  as  being  founded  in 
the  varying  state  of  the  minds  of  those  participa- 
ting: whilst  some  could  truly  utter  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  them,  others  must  compro- 
mise truth,  by  professions  which  are  not  altered  - 
in  character,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  clothed  ' 
in  sweet  sounds. 

A  Friend  adverted  to  the  decadence  in  the 
Society  in  many  neighborhoods,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  increase  in  numbers,  as  other 
^cts  increase,  as  a  proof  that  it  needs  some 
measures  by  which  greater  interest  and  zeal  can 
be  infus^ed  into  the  organization^  and  the  young, 
especially,  brought  forward  to  participate  in  its 
concerns. 

The  following  measures  were  proposed  as 
likely  to  tend  to  this  end : — Ist,  the  addition  to 
the  usual  First-day  Meetings,  of  a  second  meet- 
ing occurring  at  the  close  of  the  regular  Meet- 
ing for  worship,  with  a  short  recess  intervening. 
This  second  meeting  to  be  devoted  to  suitable 
reading  and  conversation  upon  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious subjects,  conducted  under  the  care  of  ju- 
dicious Friends,  but  without  excluding  any  of 
the  members  from  participation. 

2d. — The  holding  of  Monthly  Meetings  on 
Fir.^t-day  as  second  meetings  instead  of  in  the 
middle  of  the  week. 

3d. — The  introduction  of  libraries  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  Friends'  Meetings,  which  shall 
be  open  for  the  di>tribution  of  books  at  the  time 
of  the  second  meetings. 

4th. — The  establishment  of  First-day  schools, 
on  every  First-day  afternoon,  for  the  inculcation 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  unconnected  with 
sectarian  theology — this  measure  to  be  studied 
and  systematized  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Foci- 
ety,  especially  in  the  country,  reference  being 
hdd  to  the  good  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

5th. — The  abolition  of  the  prefent  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  meetings  for  worship,  that  all 
of  one  family  might  sit  together  and  be  influ- 
enced by  the  immediate  company  and  sympathy 
of  each  other. 

The  consideration  of  these  propositions  occu- 
pied much  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  meet- 
ing. With  roost  of  them  unity  was  expressed, 
and  many  views  were  presented  calculated  to  en- 
courage such  an  effort  to  awaken  renewed  inte- 
rest among  those  portions  of  our  Society  which 
seem  to  be  on  the  decline.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged that  such  measures  could  not  be  adopted 
without  much  examination,  throughout  the 
whole  Society;  and  could  only  be  made  practi- 
cable by  being  first  tried  in  single  instances 
where  Friends  were  favorably  disposed  toward 
them  and  favorably  situated  for  the  expeiiment. 
The  subject  of  instituting  a  correspondence 
with  Friends  of  Other  places,  engaged  in  simi- 
lar meetings  with  those  we  are  now  holding, 
being  introduced,  was  deferred  for  further  con- 
sideration at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  habi' 
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next  Fourth-day  eveuiog,  tt  wbioh  time  the 
general  subjects  which  bad  engaged  the  atteu- 
tion  of  this  meeting  will  be  resumed. 

Ist  mo.  Slst,  1867. — Ad  adjourned  meeting, 
which  was  opened  by  reading  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meetinsT;  introducinfc  the  several  proposi- 
tions made  at  that  time  with  reference  to  increa- 
sing the  interest  in  our  Society  among  its  younger 
members. 

Practical  objections  to  the  propositions  to  hold 
Monthly  Meetings  on  First-day,  at  the  close  of 
meetings  for  worship,  were  presented  by  several 
Friends.  It  was  said  that  in  this  city  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  many  families  would  be 
interfered  with  by  the  delay  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  a  long  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  whilst  in  the  country,  the  fact  that  moat 
Monthly  Meetings  are  composed  of  several  pre- 
parative meetings,  would  quite  forbid  connect- 
ing them  with  any  one  meeting  for  worship 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  other.  The  smnll 
attendance  of  our  own  Monthly  Meetings  was 
remarked  upon  as  occasioned  in  some  degree  by 
the  unavoidable  engagements  of  members  whose 
time  is  not  at  their  own  disposal,  bat  partly  by 
the  lukewarniness  of  members  who  allow  com- 
paratively trivial  concerns  to  take  the  place  of 
this  imperative  duty.  Such  were  encouraged 
to  more  fuithfulnehs,  and  assured  that  they 
would  find  the  concerns  of  Society  claiming  tlie  I 
attention  of  these  Executive  meetings  full  of  in- 
terest and  instruction. 

Tbe  idea  of  a  necond  meeting  following  the 
meetings  for  worship  on  Fir>t-day  mornin^r,  was 
further  considered,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
action  of  monthly  meetings  in  establishing 
these,  it  was  thought  a  benefit  would  ari<ie  from 
encouraging  a  social  feeliog  which  would  lead 
those  a>8embled  to  cordial  greetinjfs  and  ex- 
pressions of  interest  in  each  other  before 
parting.  A  suggestion  of  this  kind  in  our  own 
meeting  had  already  been  publicly  made  and 
had  led  to  happy  effects. 

There  was  a  general  concurrence  of  view  in 
relation  to  libraries  being  established  in  all  our 
meetings,  and  opened  for  the  delivery  cff  books 
on  Fir^t  day  mornings;  this  measure  would  not 
only  prove  of  advantage,  by  diffusing  knowledge 
and  literary  taste  in  Friends'  neigh borho^^ds, 
but  it  is  believed,  would  increase  the  attendance 
of  meetingfi,  and  lead  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  th«  advantages  of  our  organization. 

Encouraging  views  were  held  out  in  regard 
to  the  wide  diffuf<ion  of  tboso  principles  which, 
in  past  time^  especially  distinguished  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Great 
Central  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  light  in  the 
soul  as  tbe  source  of  spiritual  knowledge  and 
growth  by  the  loading  minds  ii. nearly  all  sees 
of  Christians  is  cause  of  encouragement  to  hold 
faat  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  waver- 
ing. 


An  epistle  prepared  by  a  Friend,  designed  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  several  meetings  being  held 
for  liko  objects  with  these,  was  read,  and  upon 
consideration  referred  to  the  committee  for  re- 
vision, to  be  forwarded  as  way  opens.  Then 
adjourned. 
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Life's  Voyage. — Above  the  disturbed  ele- 
ments we  hear  the  encouraging  voice,  "  Peaee, 
be  still."  As  we  have  looked,  we  have  perceived 
the  Master  was  in  the  ship,  and  through  divine 
agency,  as  in  days  of  yore,  the  winds  and  tbe 
waves  are  calmed.  We,  therefore,  ask  that  oar 
faiih  may  be  perfect,  in  order  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared at  the  word  of  command  to  steer  our 
course  in  the  direction  assigned  by  the  great 
Pilot. 

Thus  will  the  polar  star  be  kept  in  view.  If 
darkness  crosses  our  pathway,  we  shall  cast  an- 
chor and  await  the  lifting  of  the  clouds,  the 
dawning  of  the  day-star.  This  is  the  blessed 
privilege  of  the  Christian  mariner; — he  is  not 
sont  out  without  rudder  or  compat<s;  and  an 
unerring  helmsman  is  furnished  every  craft 
that  sails  upon  Time's  tempestuous  sea. 

Shall  we.  then,  unmindful  of  this  inestimable 
favor,  suffer  our  faith  to  fail  amid  the  tempest? 
Though  the  winds  blow  and  the  surges  roar,  let 
us  keep  the  ear  open  to  hear  what  the  Protect- 
or of  our  bark  shall  say  unto  us  ;  and  if  each 
one  be  found  at  his  post  with  a  ready  hand 
and  willing  heart,  the  haven  of  Desire  will  be 
reached.  Whether  our  voyage  is  marked  with 
prosperity  or  adversity,  it  will  be  unto  us 
*'  according  to  our  faith." 


»    mn 


Jaknbt's  History  of  Friends. — We  have 

been  requested  to  announce  to  those  acting  or 
desiring  to  act  as  Agents  for  S.  iM.  Janney'i 
Hisfory  of  Friends,  that  they  will  be  allowed 
the  same  commission  on  the  forthcoming  vol- 
umes of  the  History  (3  and  4)  as  well  as  upon 
additional  orders  for  tbe  first  two  volumes^  as 
was  previously  allowed, — vis.,  one  volume  for 
eaeh  six  volumes  sold.  Former  agents  can  be 
supplied  with  list  of  names  of  their  subscribers 
upon  application  to  the  Publisher. 


I    <w  •*■ 


Dtbd,  on  tbA  22d  of  First  month,  1867,  in  Pbila- 
delphift,  Pd.,  TuKODORB  Myibs,  son  of  Job  and  C»ro- 
lin«  Kiiby,  aged  6  jcars. 
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DiBD,  neftr  West  field,  on  the  Slat  of  Twelfth  mo., 
1866,  after  a  short  BDd  styereilloesB,  Willii  S.,  bod 
of  Wm.  and  Abigail  EvaiiSi  aged  oeailj  14  jears. 
BelDg  Bensibte  be  could  i  ot  recover,  be  bade  bis  pa- 
rents, brothers  aod  siMerd  farewell,  taking  each  bj 
the  hand  ;  and  to  the  doctor  Faid,  *'Tbee  has  done 
all  thee  can.  I  would  love  to  live  longer ;  but  if  mj 
time  has  come,  I  am  wiiliog  to  go.  I  hope  we  shall 
all  meet  again  ;"  expressing,  several  times,  "  Heaven- 
Ij  Father  take  me.'' 

— ,  of  coiiiiump  ion,  on  the  29th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1866,  at  the  r^dideDce  of  his  mother,  in 
Henrj  Co.,  Iowa,  Oliver  T.  Yanbyoo,  in  the  2l8t  jear 
of  bis  age;  a  member  ofPrrtirie  Qrove  Mo.  Meeting. 
He  bore  his  severe  illoess  wi<h  patience  and  hu- 
militj,  and  ezpr^esed  a  t-troog  desire  to  be  prepared 
for  an  entrance  into  the  holy  kingdom. 

,   on   the   25th  of  First  month,   1867,   near 

Swedesboro.  N.  J.,  Anna  0.,  wife  of  John  Atkinson  ; 
a  member  of  Pilesgrove  Monthlj  Meeting.  N.  J. 

,  on  the  27lh  of  First  month,  1867,  Hbttib 

Akk  B.,  wife  of  G^i'rj/e  Watson,  in  the  38tb  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  Green  Str  et  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  8ud«1enly,  of  ap  plexj,  on  the  evening  of  1st 

month  31,  1867,  Julia,  wifo  of  Joseph  S.  Longshore, 
M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

,  on  the  31  St  of  First  month,  1867,  at  Bristol, 

Pa.,  Robert  C  Beattv,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  ScoMd-dny  morning,  the  28th  nit.,  Re- 
becca Kniort,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Spruce  S'teet  Monthly  Meeting. 

On  First  day  eveniog  she  retired  to  bed  as  nflnnl, 
aod  soon  after  the  dawn  of  another  day  her  ransomed 
spirit  left  its  earthly  tHbemacle.  H^r  faithful  atten- 
dant, before  leaving  ber  for  the  ni^bt,  Inquired  if 
she  wanted  anythi  g.  She  replied,  *'I  feel  very 
comfort  ible.  I  wi«h  ev^Ty  one  in  the  world  was  as 
comfortable  as  I  am.  I  f  ar  that  we  are  not  Buf- 
ficiently  thankful  for  our  4)Ie9sings." 

Her  departure  has  created  a  void  not  only  in  ber 
own  family  circle,  but  among  ht-r  friends.  To  the 
poor  and  offcast  her  thoughifnlness  and  kindness 
were  noanirested  by  nnmeruus  acts  of  chnrity. 

At  meeting  ber  fteble  voice  was  occasionally 
beard  in  commemorat:ng  the  gnodoess  nod  mercy  of 
her  Heavenly  FiithT  Her  spirit  on  these  and 
other  occasions  seemed  clothed  with  humility  and* 
love. 


— »  ■ 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committed  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  As^ocia'ion  of  Fiiends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Rc»oni  on  Fourth-day  evening 
next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  ElliS|  Clerk, 


-«•■ 


WANTED, 
By  the  Association  of  Friends  of  New  York  for  Re- 
lief of  Frt:edmen,  a  teachtr  for  a  school  in  Mfiryland. 
Address,  Jacob  Caprox, 

1172  Broadway,  New  York. 
l8t  mo.  12, 1867— tf. 


^m^ 


THE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  IN  NEW  ORLEAKS. 

In  response  to  th<*  Appeal  published  in  the  Intel' 
ligenc^  and  Review  fur  an  Orphan  Asylum  near  New 
0> leans.  La.,  the  surti  of  $330,  from  dor.ors  residing 
in  sixteen  ditftrent  States,  has  been  received. 

Louisa  De  Mortin,  S'lperintendeot  of  the  Asylom, 
is  now  at  the  North  soliciting  donations.  Seventy- 
seven  orphans  are  alre>«dy  under  her  care,  quArtered 
temporarily  iu  the  Mililnry  Hospital,  New  Orleans. 

Tlie  time  ba^  been  extended  to  Third  month  iBt 
to  secure  ihe  $10,000  alluded  to  in  thfe  appeal,  which, 
with  a  donation  ot  $10,000  Irom  Fieedmen's  BareaUi 


through  Qeo.  Howard,  and  $1000  collected  bj  L.  Da 
Mortin  from  colored  soldi*  ri<,  making  the  sum  of 
$21,000,  is  now  on  deposit  in  bank  in  New  Orleans. 
Three  thousand  doiltirs  adnitional  hive  been  raised, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $6000  required  to  complete  tha 
amonnt, — viz.,  $30,000. 
GontribQtiona  wiU  be  received  as  heretofore  by 

CaARLR4  T.  BONTIKO, 

116  E.  Twellth  St.,  N.  Y. 


•••i 


EXTRACT. 
BY  CHANNINO. 

I  fear  the  spirit  of  fcience,  at  the  present 
day,  18  too  often  a  degradation  rather  than  the 
true  culture  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  bowing 
down  of  the  heuvenborn  spirit  before  unthink* 
ing  mechanism.  It  seeks  knowledge  rather 
for  animal  I  transitory  purpiises,  than  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  imperishable,  inward  life; 
aod  yet  the  worshippers  oF  bcieDce  pity  or  con- 
temn the  poor,  because  denied  this  means  of 
cultivation.  Unhappy  poor !  shut  out  from 
libraries,  laboratories  and  learned  institutes- 1 
In  view  of  this  world's  wisdom,  it  avails  you 
nothing  that  your  own  nature,  maniiested  in 
your  own  and  other  f>ouU,  that  God's  word  and 
works,  that  the  ocean,  eiirth  and  ^ky  are  laid 
open  to  you  ;  that  you  uiay  acquaint  yourselves 
with  the  divine  perfections,  with  the  c>  araoter 
of  Christ,  with  the  duties  of  life,  with  the 
virtues,  the  generous  sacrifices,  and  the  beauti- 
ful and  holy  emotions,  which  are  a  revelation 
and  pledge  of  heaven.  Ail  these  are  nothing, 
do  not  lift  you  to  the  rank  of  cultivated  men, 
because  the  mysteries  of  the  telescope  and  mi- 
cro^oope,  of  the  air  pump  and  crucible,  are  not 
revealed  to  you !  1  would  t}iey  were  revealed 
to  you.  I  believe  the  time  is  comiog  when 
Christian  benevilence  will  delight  in  spreading 
all  truth  aod  all  itfioenientH  thri>U(jh  all  ranks 
of  socitty.  But  meanwhile  be  not  discouraged. 
One  ray  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  worth 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  sdiools.  One  lesson 
from  Christ  will  carry  }ou  higher  than  years  of 
study  under  those  who  are  too  enlightened  lo 
follow  this  celestial  guide.  * 


"  Christ  sometimes  comes  to  the  redeemed 
soul  as  rain  upon  the  fleece,  in  calm  and  sweet 
serenity.  Their  hearts  are  too  full  for  analyzing 
their  feeliogs ;  but  there  is  a  si'use  of  silent  un- 
n  terable  happiness — an  absorbing  overflow  of 
tranquil  joy,  which  disdains  the  feeble  expres- 
f>ion  of  the  tongue.  There  hope  seems  to  seise 
upon  His  stretigtheiiiog  hand,  and  faith  to  gaze 
upon  His  inspiring  eye,  and  love  to  bury  its  face 
in  His  boeom,  and  humble  sorrow  to  sit  at  His 
feet  and  weep.  True,  the  vision  soon  dies  away, 
and  leaves  us  to  the  drearier  duties  of  the  day, 
its  burden  and  heat;  but  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing will  lie  upon  that  Christian's  soul,  long 
after  the  bright  cloud  that  dropped  it  hath 
faded  away.'' 
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For  th*  Chil'ireQ. 
THE   clam's   foot. 

What  a  droll  idea,  a  clam  has  a  foot !     Yes, 
it  is  strange  to  one  who  has  never  closely  ob- 
Bcrved  these  shell- fish;  and  they  have  hearts, 
lungs,    liver,    mouth,   and  many   other    parts 
needful  to  all  animal  life.     We  will  take  a  look 
at  the  oyster  first,  and  perhaps  will  find  many 
curioup  thinn^s  about  him  we  have  little  thought 
of.     We  will  notice  in  the  oyster,  clam,  muscle 
and  scallop  a  fringe  on  the  outer  edge  resem 
bling  lips.     Between  these  lips  are  the  gills  or 
lungs,  for  oysters  have  blood,  though  it  is  not 
red,  and  of  course  they  must  breathe  air  like 
we  do  in  order  to  purify  their  blood.     These 
luDgs  are    made   up   of  innumerable   delicate 
vi'ssels,  that,  like  the  human   lungs,  expose  a 
very  extensive  surface  to  the  influence  of  the 
air.     You  know  the  water  contains  air  enough 
io    it   for    all   cold-blooded    animals,    but    not 
enough  for  whales 'and  porpoises.     They  have 
to  come  to  the  surface  for  a  supply.     We  find 
little  blood- ve:(sels  running  through  these  gills, 
or  lungs,  and  they  unite  inta  two  arteries,  and 
pour  the  purified  blood  into  the  heart.     The 
heart  is  near  the  strong  muscle  that  holds  the 
shells  together,  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and 
has  two  apartments  by  which  the  bhiod  is  re- 
ceived and   expelled   through    the  body.     We 
see   a   dark   mass   in   the   centre    very   finely 
grained  and  compact ;  that  is  the  liver.    Some- 
times it  is  of  a  chocolate  color  in   the  clam ; 
muscle  and  scallop  is  nearly  black;  and  the 
bile  is  poured  into  the  stomach  for  the  neces- 
sary  preparation  of  the  food   to   sustain   life. 
But  we  will  want  to  know  how  this  fish,  im- 
bedded in  its  hard  shell,  can  eat.     What  does 
it  live  on  ?     There  are  myriads  of  insects,  or 
forms  of  life,  much  too  small  for  us  to  perceive 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  floating  and 
enjoying  life  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.     These 
are  the  oyster's  and  clam's  food.  In  the  fringes 
or  mouths,  are  pUced  little  hair  like  fingers, 
that  are  continually  moving  in  such  a  manner 
that  these  dinute  animals  are  thrown  into  his 
mouth. 

But  now  we  turn  to  our  subject — the  clam's 
foot.  The  oyster  dois  not  require  a  foot,  but 
the  clam,  razor  and  some  otber  kinds  do. 
They  do  not  walk,  it  is  true,  but  they  dig,  and 
sometimes  pretty  fast.  It  is  said  the  razor  will 
sink  into  the  sand  faster  than  .any  one  can  fol- 
low ;  and  we  believe  it,  for  we  have  chased 
several  without  success.  But  where  is  the 
foot?  It  is  that  part  which  you  think  too 
tough  to  eat,  and  often  throw  away.  The  clam 
opens  its  shell,  and  if  placed  oo  the  side,  ex- 
tends its  spade,  as  we  might  call  it,  and  works 
away  backward  and  forward,  scooping  a  hole 
for  itself,  until  it  gradually  slips  down  with 
the  back  upwards,  and  thus  continues  until  it 
covers  itself  as  deeply  as  it  wishes.     The  soft 


clam  buries  itself  moch  deeper,  and  probaMy 
the  shell  helps  it  in  digging,  too.  The  muscle 
uses  its  foot  to  weave  those  strong  fibres  by 
which  it  clings  bo  firmly  to  the  rocks  and  to 
one  another. 

Some  kinds  of  shell- fish  bore  holes  in  the 
solid  rock  wiih  their  foot,  which  is  harder  than 
the  clam's,  and  covered  with  a  scale.      Some  of 
the  cockle  tribe  use  the  foot  ta  jump  with,  by 
bending  it  over  underneath,  then  by  a  sudden 
epring  it  jumps  quite  easily  along  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.     If  olams  and  other  shell- fish  had 
not  some  provision  of  this  kind  they  would  be 
carried  far  away  from  their  proper  home  by  the 
currents;    aud  when  young,  if  they  could  not 
hide  in  the  sand  or  mud.  the  fishea  would  sooa 
eat   them   up.     As   it  is,    the   drom-fisb   and 
sheepshead  often  root  over  the  bars  and  flats 
for  them   like  hogs  turning  up  a  pasture,  and 
grind  them  up  in  their  powerful  mills.     Some 
young  person,  perhaps,  wants  to  know  if  these 
creatures  have  eyes  and  ears.     There  is  some- 
thing in    the   scallop   resembling   eyes,  tho^ 
round  highly-colored  spots  on  the  edge  of  the 
mantle  that  shine  so  prettily  in  the  dark.     As 
they  move  about  a  little  eyesight  may  be  use- 
ful, but  clams  and  oysters  do  not  require  any. 
Thoy  have  a  sense  of  feeling,  a  low  order  of 
nerves,   which   you  will   perceive    tran^^parcnt 
and  like  a  worm,  by  which  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially the  soft  clam  and  the  r^zor,  can  detect 
when   any  one  approaches,  and  withdraw  into 
their  holes  for  safety.     Their  mantle  or  lip  de- 
posits  a  littlQ  carbonate  of  lime   and    cement 
around  the  edge  of  the  shell   whenever  they 
want  a  lar|^er  building,  and  after  it  hardens 
they   add    another    layer,    which    makes  the 
ridges   and  markings  wc  see  in  shells.     The 
soft  clam  has  a  long,  flexible  neck,  which  they 
can   extend  to  one  or  more  inches  io   length; 
this  neck  has  two  passages  acting  like  siphons. 
Inside   these   tubes    are    the    same    hair  like 
threads  that  are  continually  in  motion,  drawing 
the  water  down  to  the  mouth,  and  after  the 
nutriment   is    extracted    and    passed    to    the 
stomach,  it,  together  with  the  waste  matter  of 
the  body,  is  forced  up  the  other  tube.    The 
water  is  continually  changing,  giving  a  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  fresh  food. 

We  would  recommend  those  among  the 
youne;  who  love  to  see  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
the  least  of  nature's  forms,  to  examine  the 
hinge  of  these  shells.  See  how  that  dark  suh- 
stance  is  placed  liko  an  elastic  band  at  the 
hinge,  which,  when  the  animal  dies,  throws 
opeu  the  shell.  While  living,  the  great  muscle 
counteracts  its  expansive  force,  and  only  allows 
it  to  spring  open  when  necessary.  We  advise 
that  before  you  eat  another  oyster  or  olara  yon 
should  look  at  its  construction,  and  see  for 
yourselves. 

UtmpUcady  L.  L  I.  H1CK8. 
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"LET  US  PBAT/' 

When  dark  tbe  road,  and  sore  the  foot, 

And  desolate  tbe  way, 
We  have  a  Light,  a  Strength,  a  Guide, — 

Or  anus,  "  Let  us  pray." 

Prayer  is  a  culture  of  the  soul 

That  turns  to  wheat  our  tares ; 
Prayer  is  a  begging  angel  whom 

We  shelter  aoawares. 

Prayer  is  a  wisdom  which  the  wise 

To  babes  have  oft  rcsigo'd  ; 
But  He  who  bade  us  seek,  be  sure 

He  meant  that  we  should  find. 

A  small  hand  feeling  in  the  night, 

A  natural  gasp  for  air, 
A  half-articulate  aim  at  speech'- 

To  waot  to  pray  is  Prayer. 

What  though  our  language  halts?     The  halt 

Have  also  walk'd  with  God  : 
They  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  find 

A  staff  even  in  his  rod. 

The  song  of  Moses  is  a  song 

That  long  through  Heaven  has  rung, 

And  yet  the  prayer  of  Mosea  came 
From  one  of  stammering  tongue. 

«*  Unask'd  He  gives,"  dost  thou  object  ? 

Yet  ask  Him  not  tbe  less, 
For  even  #  blessing  blessing  needs 

To  make  it  blessedness. 

**  Unask'd  He  gives  ;'*  'tis  very  troe, 

His  bounty  is  so  great; 
Tet  no  man  ever  got  from  God, 

But  be  bad  more  to  get. 

*'  But  what  if  we  should  ask  amiss, 
As  one  who  knew  has  taught  ?" 

There's  no  man  asks  so  much  amiss 
As  he  that  asks  for  naught. 

He  gives  or  He  withhr>lds  in  love,-^ 

In  this  one  truth  we  rest: 
God  does  the  best ;  'tis  only  man 

That  does  it/or  the  best. 

«*  What  will  be,  will  be  :"  yea,  but  that 

Is  not  a  theme  for  thee; 
The  one  important  point  is  this, — 

What  ¥(illest  thoa  to  be  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  made  ?  was  never  asked 

Of  any  living  soul ; 
The  only  question  put  to  man 

Is,  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole? 

"  But  how  is  it  so  great  a  boon 
Through  simple  prayer  we  meet?" 

We  know  not  how,  we  only  know 
That  this  is  His  receipt. 

Suffii'ient  that  He  tells  us  so. 

Whose  wtird  we  cannot  doubt; 
Sufficient  surely  that  we  see 

It  somehow  brought  about. 

"He  knows  thy  wants  withont  thine  aid, 

He  sees  the  tjiing  thou  an:" 
He  does,  and  knows  our  greatest  want 

Is  an  obeying  heart. 

He  could  have  made  the  marriage  wine 

At  Cana  with  a  word  ; 
Tbe  water  that  the  gueFts  brought  in 

Wtis  nothing  to  the  Lord. 


But  what  He  needs  not,  He  requires. 
And  should  the  guests  decline. 

He  leaves  them  with  their  emptiness, 
And  makes  no  water  wine. 

Then,  when  He  hids  thee  fill  the  pots, 
Go  fill  them  to  the  brim,-^ 

Not  fearing  lest  ye  ask  too  much, 
Exhaust,  or  weary  Him. 

— People^ s  Magazine. 


J.  B.  M. 


From  the  N.  T.  Evening  Post. 
THB  AMAZON. 


The  opening  of  the  Amason,  the  Sao  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Toean tines,  tbe  most  eastern  affla- 
ents  of  the  Amazon,  to  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Brazilian  government,  is  a 
Tery  importint  event.  Do  our  readers  com  pro- 
head  what  is  meant  by  the  openine:  of  the 
Amazon  ?  Some  may  have  a  vague  idea  of  an 
immense  inland  water  system,  having  its  source 
in  tbe  loftiest  mountains  of  South  America,  and 
flowing  through  the  lar>;est  valley  of  our  globe 
down  to  that  ocean  which  laves  our  own  shores 
and  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  But  no 
definite  idea  is  thus  obtained  of  the  real  gran* 
deur  of  the  area,  or  wealth  of  the  resources,  of 
the  region  now  first  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  world. 

It  is  by  comparison  alone  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  .  The  area  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  1,200,000 
squiire  miles,  while  that  of  the  Amazon  is  more 
than  2,500,000  square  miles.  The  valley  of  the 
Amazon  is  equal  to  the  whole  area  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  States  of  California  and 
Oregon,  and  Washington  territory.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  better  comprehend  the  vastoess 
of  this  fertile  tropical  region  if  we  say  that, 
subtracting  lluesia, all  Europe  hasbut  1,687,626 
square  miles. 

The  importance  of  the  opening  of  such  a 
fluvial  system  as  that  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries  does  not  concern  Brazil  alone.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  in  its 
entirety,  but  no  less  than  four  of  tHe  largest  of 
the  South  American  states  are  to  a  great  extent 
watered  by  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
Venezuela  is  connected  with  the  Amazonian 
waters  by  the  canal  of  the  Cassiquari,  which  is 
the  link  between  the  Oiiooco  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  many  of  the  products  of  this  South  Ameri- 
can republic  are  shipped  in  the  port  of  Manaos, 
or  the  Barra  of  the  Bio  Negro.  One  half  of 
tbe  states  of  Colombia  are  drained  by  the  lea, 
or  Putamayo,  the  Japura,  and  the  western 
branches  of  the  Rio  Negro.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  Ecuador  belongs  to  the  Amazon 
slopes;  two  thirds  of  Peru  is  irrigated  by  large 
rivers,  many  of  them  navigable,  which  are  the 
most  important  western  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 
zon }  while  one-half  of  Bolivia,  so  rich  in  gold 
and  silver,  has  no  other  convenient  route  to  tbe 
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outside  worM  tban  through  the  Maderia — an 
affluent  of  the  Amazon,  which  in-  its  whole 
length  is  2,200  miles  ion^.  Add  one  half  of 
Brazil  and  the  bTders  ef  the  Guianas,  and  we 
have  the  wide  re^^ion  whose  natural  wealth  will 
find  a  market  and  reach  the  civilized  world  by 
way  of  the  Amazon  and  its  branches. 

The  vegetfible  and  mineral  resources  of  this 
vast  region  include  thoRc  of  every  clime  from 
Greenland  to  India-— from  the  glaciers^nd  the 
wheat  growing  regions  of  the  Andes,  to  the 
palm  groves  and  sagar  plantations  of  the  lower 
Amazon  ;  and  they  are  far  greater  than  the 
world  has  guessed.  All  that  tropical  forests 
produce,  and  all  that  tropical  cultivation  can 
produce,  is  found  here.  Hut  these  resources 
are  undeveloped.  In  the  Brazilian  part  of  the 
valley  there  are  but  two  hundred  thousand  in- 1 
habitants — counting  in  the  Indians.  It  is  aa 
though  a  smaller  population  than  that  of  Brook- 
lyn  were  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
Unitid  States  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Atlantic.  The  jealousy  of  the  old 
Portuguese  has  kept  the  Amazon  Valley  an 
almost  unbroken  forest  for  two  centuries.  The 
spirit  of  Portugal  govarned,  until  recently, 
the  policy  of  Brazil.  Our  protectionist  friends 
would  have  found  their  paradise  in  Brazil  while 
the  sceptre  of  Poitugal  governed  there.  A 
new  spirit,  however,  has  stirred  young  Brazil. 
Common  sense  and  enlightened  statesmanship 
have  begun  to  remove  xh6  burdens  that  have 
weighed  down  the  young  empire,  -  The  first 
great  drawback  was  slavery  ;  but  its  strength 
was  broken  in  1850  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade ;  the  next  was  the  monopolistic  tendency, 
taxing  foreign  imports  so  heavily  that  the  peo- 
ple were  deprived  of  many  articles  necessary  to 
their  advancement  in  comfort  and  wealth.  The 
third  hindrance  was  a  seacoast  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  with  so  small  a  Brazilian 
mercantile  marine  that  the  exchange  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Northern  atid  Sou'hern  Brazil,  abso- 
lurcly  necessary  to  ihe  welfiare  of  the  nation, 
was  virtually  prohibited  by  the  fewness  of  ves- 
sels, the  dearuess  of  freights,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion to  foreijjn  ve-sels  of  the  coastwise  trade. 

Young  Brazil,  headed  by  the  progressive 
Emperur  Don  Pedro  II.,  who  is  a  most  worthy 
leader,  last  year  abrogated  this  monopoly,  and 
DOW  American,  Etiglish,  Dutch  and  other  ves- 
sels may  take  their  cargoes  of  flour  or  manu- 
factures to  a  northern  port  of  Brazil,  thence 
carry  a  Brazilian  freight  co  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
there  take  on  a  cargo  of  cofiee  for  home,  thus 
making  three  carrying  profits  in  a  single  voyage, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Brazilian  people. 

The  last  great  barrier  to  the  material  develop- 
ment of  Brazil  has  been  removed  by  the  recent 
opening  to  all  nations  of  the  greatest  inland 
navigation  in  the  world.  The  results  may  not 
be  great  for  a  few  ycara^  for  it  will  require  time 


to  thoroughly  open  to  commerce  a  region  so 
long  sealed  against  it ;  but  here  is  a  begiooiag 
on  a  right  principle.  Brazil  is  now  coot^ndiog 
on.  the  La  Plata  for  the  free  navitration  of  the 
great  southern  fluvial  system  of  South  Amerio, 
guarantied  in  solemn  treaties  by  the  father 
of  the  present  Dictator  of  P.»raguaj,  bat  mdelj 
closed  by  the  present  ruler,  Lopes.  This  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  Paraguayan  war — a  war  whieh 
has  been  more  misrepresentid  than  aoj  strug- 
gle of  modern  times  except  our  own. 

That  there  will  be  an  immediate  rash  of 
steamers  and  emigrants  to  the  Amazon  we  do 
not  anticipate.  Indeed,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
be  in  a  hurry.  The  only  line  of  steamboftta, 
while  not  a  monopoly,  is  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  Brazilian  government.  The  land  has  doc 
yet  been  surveyed,  and  Brazil  does  not  know 
squatter  sovereignty.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  government  will  immediately  put 
into  market  the  rich  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice 
and  cacao  (chocolate)  producing  lands  of  the 
lower  Amazon,  which  have  beeu  so  happily  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Agassis. 

The  river  San  Francisco  is  an  immense 
stream,  running  throu$rh  a  most  fertile  cotton 
and  Coffee- growing  valley,  down  to  the  oceMn^ 
about  midway  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern bounds  of  the  empire  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  fifty  miles  from  the  occau  it  is 
not  navigable  for  four  hundred  miles  on  account 
of  the  rapids  and  waterfalls.  In  this  rtgion  is 
the  cataract  of  Paulo  Affonso,  the  Niagara  of 
Bnizil.  Above  these  falls  there  is  steamboat 
navigation  for  nearly  eight  hundred  mil.*a.  The 
recent  decree  opens  the  river  only  as  far  as 
Penedo,  fifty  miles  from  the' Atlantic. 

Our  government  has  long  taken  an  intelli* 
gent  interest  in  the  region  now  thrown  open  to 
commerce.  It'sent  Lieutenant  Berndon  and 
Gibbon  to  explore  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, from  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic. 
Their  exploration,  before  its  results  ^ere  pub- 
lished, drew  forth  the  famous  ^*  Atlantic  Slopes 
and  Water  Sheds  of  the  Amazon,''  by  Lieuten- 
ant Maury,  which  did  more  than  anythins;  else 
to  make  Brazilians  suspect  and  fear  the  United 
Slates — because  force  and  filibus^erism  were 
openly  threatened  against  Brazil  if  she  did  not 
open  the  Amazon,  a  river  over  which  she  has 
as  complete  control  as  the  English  have  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  Furthirmore,  we  can,  upon  good 
authority,  state  a  fact  not  generally  known, 
that  both  Lieutenant  Maury  and  Henry  A.  Wise 
contemplated  the  colonizing  of  slaves  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  This  fact  was  known  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  respectable  American 
merchant  of  that  city,  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  in  1851,  was  consulte  1  by  them. 
He  warned  them  against  any  such  attempt,  as 
the  Brazilian  government  had  resolved  that 
not  another  skive  should  touch  the  soil  of  Brazil, 
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mod  that  BrasiHao  ilaverj  ahoold  gradually  be 
destroyed.  There  is  now  oo  longer  any  fear  of 
us  in  Brazil,  and  this  recent  aot  of  the  Eoaperor 
18  one  which  will  be  the  begin oinci;  of  the  intro- 
dnotion  of  a  freer  and  more  enlightened  labor 
system,  which  in  another  century  will  transform 
the  great  valley  into  a  beautiful  region  of  culti> 
▼atioD  and  civilization. 


THE  LUCIFER   MATCH. 

About  twenty  years  ago  cheqoiistry  abolished 
the  tinder-box,  and  the  burnt  rag  that  made 
the  tinder  went  to  make   paper.     Slowly  did 
the  invention  spread.     The  use  of  the  match 
is  DOW  so  established  that  machines  are  in- 
vented to  prepare  the  splints.     In  New  York, 
one    match   niannfactory  annually    cats   up  a 
Urge  raft  of  timber  for  matches.     The  English 
maushes  are  generally  squnre,  and   thus  thirty 
thousand   splints  are  cut  in  a  minute.     The 
American  matches  are  round,  and  the  process 
of  shaping  being  more  elaborate,  four  thous- 
and five  hundred  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute. 
We  will  follow  a  bundle  of  eighteen  hundred 
of  thin  splints,  each  four  inches  long,  thronjjh 
its  conversion  into  three  thousand  six  hundred 
matches. 

Without  being  separated,  each  end  of  the 
bundle  is  first  dipped  into  sulphur.     When  dry, 
the  sphote,  adhering  to  each  other  by  means 
of  the  sulphur,  must  be  parted  by  what  is 
called  dusting.     A  boy,  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  a  bundle  before  him,  strikes  the  matches 
with  a  kind  of  mallet  on  the  dipped  ends  till 
they  become  thoroughly  loosened.    -They  have 
now  to  be  plunged  into  a  preparation  of  phos- 
phorus or  chlorate  of  potash,  according  to  the 
quality   of  the   match.     The  phosphorus  pro- 
duces  the  pale,  noiseless  fire,  the  chlorate  of 
potash    the    sharp,     crackling    illumination. 
After  this  application  of  the  more  ioflammable 
substonce,   the    matches    are    separated,   and 
dried  in  racks.     Thoroughly  dried,  they  are 
gathered  up  again  into  bundles  of  the  same 
quantity,  and  are  uken   to  the  boys  who  cut 
them,  for  the  reader  will  have  observed  that 
the  bundles  have   been  dipped   at  each  end. 
There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  manu 
factures   than    the   extraordinary   rapidity   of 
this  cutting  process  and   that  which  is  con- 
nected  with  it.    The  boy  sUnda  before  a  bench, 
the  bundle  on  his  right  hand,  a  pile  of  empty 
boxes  on  his  left     The  matches  are  to  be  cut, 
and  the  empty  boxes  filled   by  this  boy.     A 
bundle  is  opened;  he  seizes  a  portion,  knowing 
by  loDg  habit  the  required  number  with  suf- 
fieient  exactness;   puto   them  rapidly  into  a 
Bort  of  frame,  knocks  the  ends  evenly  together, 
confines  them  with  a  strap  which  be  tightens 
with  his  foot  and  outs  them  in  two  parts  with 
a  knife  on  a  hinge,  which  he  briogi  down  with 


a  strong  leverage.  The  halves  lie  projecting 
over  each  end  of  the  frame;  he  grasps  the  \efi 
portion  and  thrusts  it  into  a  half  open  box, 
which  slides  into  an  outer  case,  and  he  repeats 
the  process  with  the  matches  on  his  right 
hand.  This  series  of  movements  is  performed 
with  a  rapidity  almost  unexampled;  for  in 
this  way,  two  hundred  thousand  matches  are 
cut,  and  two  thousand  boxes  filled  in  a  day  bj 
one  boy.— ^fV«w 


■  ■» 


ACniBVEMKNTS    OF  THE    STEAMENGIWB. 

The  mighty  steam  engine — whether  we  view 
it  in  its  individual  grandeur  or  in  its  universal 

dominion  over  all   inferior   machinery must 

ever  be  the  great  aurocrat  of  the  mechanical 
world.  How  wide  are  its  provinces — how  ex- 
tensive its  fields  of  enterprise — how  numerous 
its  subjects,  and  how  diversified  their  aims! 
Over  the  ocean  and  the  estuary,  across  the  in- 
land sea  and  the  mountain  lake,  along  the 
sinuous  river  and  the  placid  stream,  it  passes  in 
majestic  sweep  like  the  vapor- tailed  comet 
athwart  the  planetary  domains,  dispensing 
blessings  in  its  course,  and  gifts  yet  unrecog- 
nized by  the  recipients  of  its  bounty.  The 
merchant  and  the  traveller,  the  merchant  and 
the  voluntary  exile,  the  philanthropist  and  the 
ambassador  of  Heaven,  are  borne  with  speed 
and  safety  to  the  scene  of  their  respective  labors. 
Man  meets  man,  interchanging  the  works  of  their 
hands  or  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Antipodes, 
who  have  hitherto  been  planted  with  foot  oppo- 
site to  foot,  now  stand  in  parallel  intercourse 
and  craniologioal  proximity.  The  white  man 
and  the  black,  the  serf  and  the  freeman,  the 
liberated  slave  and  his  repentant  master,  com- 
mune on  each  other's  sufferings  and  aspirations, 
and  prepare  for  that  reign  of  peace  which  is 
gradually  evolving  from  the  mysterious  cloud 
that  now  overhangs  the  nations.  Nor  are  its 
labors  lees  marvellous  and  less  benevolent 
within  the  more  limited  range  of  our  daily  in- 
terests and  observation.  Here  it  stands  at  the 
mine  head,  disemboweling  the  earth  of  its  treas- 
ures— there  delivering  it  from  its  superfluous 
waters,  or  depriving  it  of  its  deleterious  or  ex- 
plosive atmosphere.  Here  it  has  fixed  its  abode 
in  the  factory,  giving  life  and  motion  to  the 
various  combinations  of  art  which  prepare 
for  our  use  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
— there  it  takes  its  locomotive  flight  alone  our 
pathways  of  iron,  shortening  time  and  spaee, 
and  uniting  in  one  brotherhood  the  moat  distant 
and  dissevered  members  of  the  commonwealth. 
Wherever,  indeed,  iu  throne  is  reared,  it  exer- 
cises a  beneficial  sovereignty,  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing, man,  subjugating  the  material  world  to  bis 
use,  and  summoning  all  his  intellectual  powers 
to  make  new  demands  upon  his  liberality,  and 
draw  new  prises  from  its  treasure-house.— 
SmiUi, 
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WATER  THAT  WILL  NOT  DROWN.  |      8.  A  number  of  fioe  wax  c'indles  Dot  lighted, 

All  travellers,  writes  a  correspondent,  have   jpokiug  down  with  disdain  upon  a. poor  ruih- 


mentioned  with  astonishment  the  peculiar  buoy- 
ancy of  the  water  of  the  Great  SultLake,  and  it 
is  truly  aurprising.  No  danger  of  shipwreck 
need  ever  cross  the  mind  of  those  who  navigate 
the  lake,  for  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
them  to  sink  if  thrown  overboard.  With  my 
bands  clasped  together  under  my  head,  and  my 
feet  crossed,  I  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  lake 
with  at  lea^t  one- third  of  my  body  above  the  wa- 
ter. Upon  a  warm  summer  day  there  would  not 
be' the  sli<:hte8t  difficulty  in  going  to  sleep  upon 
the  lake  and  allowing  yourself  to  be  blown  about 
as  the  wind  permitted;  only  one  would  need  an 
umbrella  to  keep  oiF  the  rays  of  the  eun. 

It  has  been  stated  that  three  buckets  of  this 
wliter  will  yield  one  bucket  of  solid  salt,  but  in- 
asmuch as  water  will  not  hold  above  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  saline  matter  in  solution,  and  if  more 
be  added  it  is  instantly  deposited  upon  the  bot- 
tom ;  this  estimate  is,  of  course,  too  large.  On 
inquiring  of  the  Mormons  engaged  in  procuring 
salt,  they  unanimously  stated  that  for  every  five 
buckets  of  water  they  obtained  one  bucket  of 
dalt,  which  gives  the  proportion  as  no  less  than 
twenty  per  cent.  No  visitor  to  the  lake  should 
omit  the  bath;  the  sensation  in  the  water  is 
most  luxurious,  and  leads  one  to  think  himself 
floating  in  the  air.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
city  it  will  be  as  well  for  the  bather  to  stop  at 
the  superb  sulphur  baths  just  outride  the  town, 
and  remove  the  incrustations  which  will  have 
formed  upon  him,  by  a  plunge  into  the  fine 
swimming  bath,  whose  only  objections  are  its 
peculiar  odor  and  its  great  heat,  which  requires 
a  large  admixture  of  cold  water. — MethodUt. 


i«a«> 


BPUROEON's  lecture  on  **  CANDLES." 

A  Liverpool  paper  says:  As  a  very  great 
amount  of  curiosity  is  manifested  with  respect 
to  the  lecture  which  the  most  celebrated 
preacher  of  the  age  will  deliver  to  morrow  in  the 
Philharmonic  Hall,  it  may  be  interesting  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  complete  synopsis  of  that 
remarkable  address,  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  London  and  other  parts. 

The  importance  of  the  candle  as  an  illustra- 
tion is  proved  by  many  references  to  holy  Scrip- 
ture. This  being  done,  the  lecturer  proceeds  to 
show  of  what  things  the  candle  may  be  said  to 
be  emblematical. 

1.  Seven  candles  of  different  lengths  illus- 
trate the  seven  stages  of  human  lifb,  teach  our 
mortality  and  bid  us  *<work  while  it  is  called 
today." 

2.  Candle- box  full  of  candles  represents  many 
cfaorohes  which  are  of  no  servioe  to  the  age. 
As  the  candles  are  of  no  practical  use  till  light- 
ed, so  churches  are  useless  tiU  he«reoly  'fire 
lights  them. 


light  which  is  lighted,  and  thereby  doiog  more 
than  all  its  fine  neighbors. 

4.  An  unlit  candle^  which,  placed  in  candl^ 
sticks  of  ail  sorts,  yet  gives  no  light  in  any  oDe 
of  them,  shows  how  men  may  lay  the  blame  of 
their  uselessness  upon  the  position  of  life  ia 
which  they  are  placed. 

5.  Trying  to  light  a  candle  with  an  extia- 
guisher  upon  it,  well  sets  forth  the  ill  cflfecti  of 
prejudice  in  pFe venting  the  leception  of  the 
truth. 

6  A  dark  lantern  represents  those  who  do 
not  benefit  others,  because  they  keep  their  light 
to  themselves. 

7.  A  candle  protected  by  the  wind  in  a  kn- 
tern  clear  and  bright,  pictures  the  watchful 
providence  of  God  over  his  creatures. 

8.  Kepresents  a  lantern  with  a  pane  out, 
showing  thereby  that  men  who  trust  to  their 
own  strength  have  an  opening  through  which 
the  wind  of  temptation  can  blow  and  extiogai&h 
their  light. 

9.  A  dirty,  battered  lantern,  its  filthieess 
rendered  conspicnous  by  the  light  within,  is  aa 
emblem  of  professed  Christians,  whose  faalts 
are  noticed  the  more  because  of  their  profej* 
sion. 

10.  Is  a  lantern  with  cracks  in  it,  through 
which  the  light  gleams  brightly,  illustrating 
the  fact  that  very  great  gifts  are  often  given  to 
those  who  have  very  weak,  frail  bodies. 

IL  Candle  under  a  bushel. 

12.  Candle  under  a  bandbox  through  which 
the  flame '  burns  its  way,  an  emblem  of  the 
Christian's  grace  coming  forth  stronger  ia 
times  of  persecution. 

13.  One  candle  lighting  another  illustrates 
Ood's  method  of  instrumentality. 

14.  A  small  taper  lighting  a  great  candle 
shows  how  humble  individuals  are  able  often  to 
influence  greater,  as  John  Owen  blessed  by  aa 
unknown  country  preacher. 

15.  A  candle  blown  out  while  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  light  another  shows  how  acts  of 
indipcreet  seal  are  often  checked. 

16.  !rhe  night  light,  which  portrays  those 
kind  and  generous  women  who  do  good  to  the 
sick  and  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

17.  A  noble  wax  candle,  over  which  a  sheet 
of  tin  is  held  and  made  black  by  smoke,  bat 
being  held  by  the  side,  acts  as  a  reflector  to  in- 
oreiase  its  brightness,  shows  that  we  should  not 
be  constantly  striving  to  pry  out  our  neighbors' 
faults, but  rather  acting  as  reflectors  to  increase 
their  splendor. 

18.  A  candle  of  great  thickness  with  a  small 
wick  is  an  emblem  of  a  man  with  gre&t  talents 
and  little  seal. 

19.  A  thief  in  a  candle  is  like  a  besettiDg 
sia. 
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20.  A  sputteriog  candle  is  like  a  sour-tem- 
pered, crotchety  man. 

21.  A  candle  in  a  common  guard  illustrates 
the  need  of  watchfulness. 

22.  Snuffers — f^peak  of  the  need  to  take 
away  our  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness." 

28.  Small  piece  of  candle  on  the  *'  save-all  " 
shows  bow  we  should  use  all  our  talent  for 
God. 

24.  Burning  the  candle  at  hoth  ends  sets 
forth  the  profligate's  folly. 

25.  Steel  filings  dropped,  upon  the  flame  of  a 
candle  produce  sparklets;  so  afilictions  are 
often  made  the  means  of  a  grander  display  of 
grace. 

26.  Two  candl<^8  of  different  heights;  the 
shorter  one  behind  the  louder  casts  a  shadow  ; 
by  putting  the  shorter  candle  in  front  you  get 
the  li^ht  of  both.  This  shows  they  of  hicrh  de- 
gree should  recognize  the  aid  of  the  most  lowly. 

27.  Light  inside  a  lantern  inscribed  with  the 
words  '^  Take  a  light/'  illustrates  that  those  who 
have  knowledge  ought  to  communicate  it. 

28.  A  chandelier  holding  a  variety  of  lights  or 
various  colors  and  sizes,  illustrates  the  unity  of 
the  church  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 

Th'se  are  the  principal  points  on  which  the 
reverend  gentlemen  founds  his  very  brilliant 
and  powerful  lecture.  Such  a  variety  of  topics 
will  form  a  subject  of  great  interest. — Exchange. 


•m»\  — 
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Rain  daring  s^kie  portion  of 
the  24  hours, 

Rain  all  or  nearlj  all  day,... 

Saov,  iacludiag  verj'  sligbi 
fiills 

Clouily,  withoat  storms j...... 
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ac. 

Mean  temperatnre  of  Ist 
month  per  Penna.  Hospital. 

Highest  do.  daring  month 

Lowedt    do.      do.      do. 

Rdio  daring  the  month, 

Deaths  daring  the  month, 
being  for  4  current  weeks 
for  each  j ear ••—.•••...;. 


1866. 


deg 


39.31 
53.00 

9.50 

3.14  in. 


1  day. 
0     *« 
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5     " 

10     " 
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25.89  deg. 

40.50  " 
9.00  " 
1.70  in. 
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Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Isi 
mouth  for  the  past  teventy-ei^ht  years 

Highest  me^n  of  do.  daring  that  entire 
period,  1790 

Lowest    do.  do.  do  1857 


31.17  deg. 


44.00 
22.37 
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COMPARISON  or  aAfir. 

186rt.  1817. 

First  month  .••••.••••.».....••••  f  8.14  tnek  |  I'.TO  ineb* 


In  reference  to  the  temperatore  of  the  month  just 
closed,  it  will  be  s^en  th^t  it  was  more  than  five  de- 
grees lower  than  the  average  f  jr  the  past  78  years, 
which,  while  it  constiiuted  a  very  cold  month,  did 
not  eqiifil  in  severity  that  of  1857.  Snow  has 
abounded  very  plentifully  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  United  Spates,  and  ice  dealers  have  certainly 
reaped  a  very  plentiful  harvest.  In  reply  to  a  query 
as  to  the  recent  prevtlence  of  west  and  northwest 
winds,  Dr.  Conrad,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
has  kindly  furoishM  us  the  following  information, 
viz : 

Righty-tbree  observations  of  winds  hare  given  : 

57  ...  .        west  winds. 

21  .  .  .  .        east  winds. 

5  .  .  .  .       north  winds. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  we  hare  had  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  record  like  the  following, 
clipppd  from  one  of  oar  period icals  of  yesterday  : 

"  Till  Delaware.— The  river  in  front  of  the  city 
Is  pretty  well  choked  up  with  ice.  A  channel  is 
kept  open  between  here  and  Gamdem,  and  the  ferry 
boats  make  their  trips  with  great  difficulty.  Above 
Vine  street  the  river  is  completely  closed,  and  dnr 
ing  several  days  past  trips  have  been  made  in  sleds 
to  the  Jersey  shore.  Below  the  Navy-yard  there  is 
a  long  stretch  of  solid  ice,  and  people  are  engage^ 
in  sliding,  skating  and  sleighing.  The  City  Ice 
Boat  is  bard  at  work  daily,  and  manages  to  keep  a 
passage  way  open  for  steamers." 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Contributions $500.00 

Stephen  Moscher,  West  Liberty,  Iowa       5.00 

Friends  of  Horwham  Prep.  Meeting 50.00 

Freed  men's    Aid   Society   of  Yardley- 
ville.  Pa 33.46 


II 


$588.46 
Also    Donations    of   Clothing    from    Friends    of 
Wrghtstown,    Pa.,    Wrightstown    Sewing     Circle, 
Hallica  Hill  Aid  Association,  X.  J. 

Uenrt  M.  Laino,  Treasurer, 
2d  mo.  2,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 


— *  I 


ITEMS. 

The  Snpreme  Court  of  Alabama,  in  a  recent  act, 
declares  the  acts  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  during  the  rebellion  to  be  valid. 

Gov.  Wells,  of  Louisiana,  in  the  forthcomint^  mf8« 
sage  to  the  Legislature,  rec(  mmends  the  ratification 
of  tbe  amendment  ro  the  Constitution. 

The  Legislature  of  Nevada  ratified  tbe  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  on  the  22d  ult. 

CoMoasBS. — In  th^  Senate,  the  bill  to  abolish  peon- 
age in  tbe  Territories  whs  reported  from  the  Military 
Committee.  Tbe  bill  to  compel  publfsbers  or  authors 
to  send  a  copy  of  every  copyrighted  work  to  tbe 
Congressional  Library  was  passed.  The  bill  to  pun- 
ish counterfeiting  or  tamperiug  with  tbe  Government 
currency  and  bonds  was  passed.  The  tariff  bill  was 
passed.  A  message  was  received  from  tbe  President, 
vetoing  tbe  Colorad'o  bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  requested  to  furnish  iuformation  upon  the 
oondition  of  tbe  Indians  in  Dakota  Territory,  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  1862,  and  whether  they  have 
since  had  supplies  issued  to  them.  The  resolution 
calling  apon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  reciprocated  treaty  with  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  was  adopted.  The  Ja dietary  Commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  establishihg  a  bareao  of  eda- 
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eation,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistic  s 
as  will  sbonr  the  condition  aod  progress  of  eda- 
cation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The 
yetoes  of  the  Nebra;*k4  and  of  the  Colorado  bills  were 
read  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  bill  to  punish 
certain  crimes  against  the  ourrencjr  was  considered 
and  amended,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  House.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  calling  on  the  President  for 
copies  of  any  coire.^pondence  that  may  have  taken 
place  between  the  Department  of  State  and  foreign 
ministers  upon  ttie  policy  of  the- Administration. 

House.— Various  bills  were  presented,  which  were 
read  by  title  and  reft>rred  to  appropriate  committees. 
Among  them  i»as  one  to  amend  the  District  suffrage 
bill  by  abolishing  all  disqoalifications  from  voting 
on  account  of  sex,  and  another  directing  all  legal 
processes  from  United  States  counts  to  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  peopie  of  the  United  States ;  another 
to  repeal  the  section  of  the  act  authorising  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TreBBury  to  retire  four  million  dollars 
of  legal-tender  notes  per  month.    Another  wfi|  pre- 
sented of  similtir  impo't,  making  it  unlawful  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withdraw  or  cancel  any 
legal- tender  currency  except  mutilHted  notes.     The 
bill  to  reorganize  the   Indian   Department,   which 
transfers   its   control   to  the  War  Department,  was 
pMsed.    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  requested 
to  furniih  information  relative  to  the  late  massacre 
of  United  States  troops  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  and 
the  causes  that  produced  the  same,  and  what  has 
led  to  the  present  condition  of  oor  relations  with  the 
Indian  tribes.     Communications  were  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  in  reference  to  the  attempt- 
ed compromise  of  certain  law  snits  instituted  against 
the  agents  of  the  rebel  government  at  Liverpool, 
England,  and  another  spying  that  no  official  informa- 
tion had  been  received  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Papsl  Qovernment  prohibiting  the  meeting  of  Pro- 
testants for  religious  pirposes  in  Rome.     A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  as  a  question  of  privilege,  setting 
forth  that  the  bill  to  deprive  the  President  of  his 
amnesty  powers,  and  that  to  regultite  the  elective 
franchise   in   the  Territories,  had  been  passed  and 
sent  to  the  President;    that   he    had   not    signed 
them  nor  returned  them  with  his  objections;  that 
under  the  Con<4titutlon  they  had  become  laws;  and 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  information  why 
they  had  not  been  published  as  laws. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  abol- 
ishing that  article  in  tbe  code  which  permitted  the 
tale  of  negroes  into  slavery  for  crime.  Hereafter  no 
distinction  will  be  made  between  white  nnd  black 

criaincil'** 

An  official  letter  from  Florida  says  the  Indians  of 
the  Everglades  are  determined  to  keep  tha  negroes 
in  their  tribe  as  slaves,  denying  that  white  men's 
laws  are  applicable  to  them  on  thesubjert  of  slavery. 
The  negroes  claim  their  liberty,  and  have  appealed 
fo  the  military  for  assistance.  IC  is  feared  there  will 
be  trouble  regarding  the  matter. 

Thk  FaKBOMBN. — J.  W.  Alvord,  the  general  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  Bureau,  in  a  recent  re- 
port, gives  some  items  of  interest  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  teacher?,  and  pupils.  There  are  998 
day  aod  358  S  «bbarh-schools  officially  reported,  and 
140  day  and  96  Sabbath  f  cbools  not  regularly  report- 
ed. The  number  of  teachers  is  1,868,  of  whom  981 
are  colored ;  of  pupils  who  attend  only  one  school, 
Til.,  either  day  or  Sabbath,  9-1,121.  302  schools  are 
•■stained  wholly  by  feed  peopie,  and  244  in  part 
160  school  buildings  are  alsoowned  by  them.  10,419 
pupils  paid  $10,109  30  ^r  tuition  during  the  month, 
Qut  of  $36,638  10,  the  total  expense  of  the  schools 
during  the  month. 


AUI:3T0RT  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY   OV  VKOSh 
fRUM  ITS  RISE  TO  TUK  YEAR  18*28.  Voliunea  UI  aodlT. 
B/  Samujil.  U.  Jakvit. 

The  third  and  foarth  Tolames  of  this  work  Iuit«  faraa 
▼oldably  delayed  by  cauaee  cooncoted  with  tta«   faito  eiril 
During  the  five  years  that  bav**  elHrsetl  rincm  the  i«eund  voic 
WHS  publivbed,  so  many  cbangen  hav«*  t^kca  place  that  it  ii 
deemed  expedient  to  issoe  a  new  PrcNiperinii. 

The  two  vulumes  now  propuMsl  to  be  pabliahed  eootaia  thi 
history  of  the  Society  fliom  the  year  1691  to  1«28.  emtndag 
inacb  orUeinal  matter  that  hnM  not  nppMin'd  in  any  oiber  histsfy. 
Biographical  iketehes  ore  given  of  tht  mott  pmminmt 
tiu  Socutjf  in  OreaU  Britain  and  America^  with  maoy 
tive  passages  from  their  writinin  and  intrrefting  aneedioteiL 

AnioDg  the  tub^eu  ofdfp  inlertM  'reatod  ut  in  then  voli 
are :  the  P^rilt  and  pretervaticn  nf  Friendtt  durittg  the  IriA  £•- 
belUon  qfn9B  ;  the  course  thry  pursued  durtng  fAe  war  ^  .^jscrv 
can  htdfptmdmnce ;  their  efforts  tn  eirilixe  the  Indians  and  fn- 
terve  peace  with  them ;  the  rite  and  prcgreee  of  thair  tettimmsg 
againet  Slavery;  th^A'r  early  labors  in  the  cause  of  Temperann; 
the  Separatiim  in  Jrdand  at  the.  l>eginning  of  this  century :  onf 
the  Stratum  in  America  in  1827-8,  with  the  causu  Utal  led  t» 
Of  and  the  resutU  that  have  foll/iwed. 

The  oMt  of  paper,  printing  and  binding  baring  greatty  la- 
croHsed  since  the  first  pro^peftns  wsk  issued,  it  is  foacd  that  tks 
work  cannot  be  published,  without  considerahU  loss,  at  tli*  prins 
origioalJy  inteuded.  The  price  will  be,  ihen'tore,  $2.00  po"  td- 
ttfiM,  bound  in  cloth;  and  S2.25  pt'r  volnmo,  l«oand  in  skerpi, 
library  style;  but  those  suhscrib^r^  under  the  flrat  propxti 
who  hnve  taken  the  first  tao  ynhimeA,  will  be  inrnisbed  with 
the  third  and  fourth  rohimes  at  $2.00  each,  bound  in  aiie^ 

Thejlrst  two  votuimtM  can  l>e  obtitiued  from  the  pablfaber  or  fab 
agents,  at  $2.00  each,  sheep  bindioK 

Agents  are  requejtted  to  return  thi^  procpeetus  as  spcedDy  M 
possible — as  the  work  is  now  in  prus* — with  fiitl  list  oi  nsaai 
and  residences  of  fiuberribers,  to  the  author's  pul*lisber.  Afgnts 
win  be  allowed  one  copy  fbr  every  kIx  copies  sold  bj  them,  sad 
they  ean  be  famished  witb  lists  of  their  imbsonbeaM  upoo  a^ 
cation  to  the  Publisher, 

T.  EuwooD  Ziu, 
112  tf  amsn.  Nos.  17  aud  19  S  Sixth  St.,  Pbik. 


BOOKS  for  aale  at  Offloeof  Pricn.li'  Intelligencer,  144  S.  7U  8t 
Journal  of  John  Comly.  at  Office.  $2  00 ;  by  maOf  $i  10. 
Jonrn'tl  of  John  Woolman,  $1  00  a  |L  20.  Journal  of  Hugh  Jw^ 
$1  00  a  $1  20.  Janney's  Ufe  of  Wm.  Penn,  2a  t^.  oru,  $2  60  a  12  li. 
Janney's  Life  of  Geo.  Fox,  $3  25  a  $2  60.  Dlitcipruie  of  Ptulsdd. 
pfaia  Yearly  Meeting,  75c.  a  90.  Friends'  Miscellany,  11  toIs^  tl  00 
a  $  975.  Inaac  Penington,  $5  00  a  6  00.  Th<>s.  i^l0ly,  $1  OO  a  I  SB- 
History  of  Dt-laware  County,  $3  00  a  3  60  Priscilla  Oadwallsdcr, 
60o  a  tfO.  Meditations  on  Life  and  iteath,  fl  75  a  2  00  •*  Stndles.* 
by  John  A.  Dorgan,  $2  00  a  2  25.  Emily  May  land.  $\  00  a  1  Sft. 
History  of  the  United  StMten.  60c  a  70.  Likpness  of  Wni.  Penn.  SM 
engravino^  50r  a  56.  Engraved  Forms  Maeriaok  CntTinuTii^ 
$4  50  a  fl  00.  Winnowed  Wheat,  $1  00  a  1  25.  Friends'  Ahnaaae 
for  1867,  10  cts.  Devotional  Poetry,  TiMtimonles  of  Tnith,  Ticss- 
ury  of  Facts,  Ac 

Subfci'iptioos  reeefred  for  <'  The  GfalUlren*s  Friend."  Nos.  for 
sale.    Suibecriptlons  reoeived  for  ''  Jauney's  History  of  FrieDda* 

2d  mo.,  1867.  Ekmor  Oohli. 


W 


ILLIAM  O.  FODLKB,  AnoMVCT  at  Law  akd  CnvTSTAiicis, 
No.  221  South  Fifth  St.,  I'blMa.  204  tStp. 


D 


R.  JAMBS  TROaiAN,  DENTIST,  has  removed  to  No.  12S1 
Spruce  Street.  126  tt 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOH  BOYS,  sttualad  oa 
the  CroMwicks  Road,  three  miles  from  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  Fifty  Third  session  of  this  ln.<ititution  will  commchceea 
the  19th  of  I  lib  mo..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms,  fSI. 
For  further  particulars  address  Hcvbt  W.  Rjmwat, 

4766  nst83t>7  pmnaa  pa  in.  Oosswicka  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  V.  J. 


W 


ANTED.— A  Fhysician  aud  hurgeon  of  expei ienc^  a Grada- 
ate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvnnia,  wlsbit  to  purdnsi 
th«f  practice  of  a  Phyi^ician,  in  a  Friends'  neighborbond.    Addrrti 
1194  tp.  "*  Doctor,"  No.  144  N.  Seventh  St,  PkUads. 

CLOTHES  WRINGERS,  Carpet  SwtN>pirs.  Britannia  and  Plated 
'  Castors,  Britannia  T^  SeM,  Tabic*  snd  Pocket  Cutlery,  Plal«d 
Forks,  Spoons,  Ac.    Chamber  Sets  of  throe  pieoBS2(Slop  Jar,  Fo^t 
Tub  and  Water  Bath,)  sold  in  sets  or  singly.    Fine  Trays  sad 
Walters,  and  a  rariely  of  House  Furuisbinn  artidi^. 
22  laotf.  B.  I.  WUDMAN  k  Bao^  lOlt  Spring  Oaislcm  8L 

AFPLK  PAHEKS,  Preserving  Kettles,  Bread  SUccts.  at4has 
tfprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Irun  Holders.  Knife  sod 
Seismr  Sharpeners.  Expansion  Braca  Bitts,  Clutch  Brace-,  (reqnln 
neither  fltiiag  or  notching  ot  biiu )  ami  a  genersl  ▼arieij  «f 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  TauXAn  A  Sbaw, 

929.  No.  8S6  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

■  ■■I       ■        ■  II  ■  -■         --■  -  ■   — ^-^^ 

Taos.  M.  DEEDS,   HATTEK,  41  N.  2(1  St.    Always  om  haad, 
aud  made  to  order,  a  large  assortmrnt  ot  Friends*  Hats,  si 
be  mitkei  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Ilatting  buflanesa. 
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OOMinTWIOATIOHB  MUST  BB   ADDBSBBBD   AMD  PATXBBTB 

HADB  TO 
■IHMOR  OOnisYf  AaHlfT, 
At  FublieaUoB  Ofltos,  Ho.  144  Vorth  StTBBili  ttnot, 

▲  VKW  DOOU  BKbOW  EA<». 

Open  fh>in  8  A.M.  until  6  PJC, 

TX  RMS:— PAT  ABLE   IK   ADTANCB. 

Th«  Pmper  Is  iMaed  every  8eT«nth-d«j,  at  Three  DoUan  per 
mnnum.     $2.50  for  Glvbe;  or,  four  oopiee  for  $10. 

Afsenta  f  jr  Cluba  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  tbe  entire  dub. 

The  Poisttm^  on  thia  paper,  pnid  in  advance  at  the  office  where 
It  Is  r»o^i-v«d,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  la  90  Mat*  a  year. 
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BKIiEOTlONS    JBOM    THE    WBITING8  •  OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 

(Ooatinaad  fHnn  page  771.) 

[To  the  aotumn  of  this  year,  1824,  lie  risited 
Malyern  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health.] 

1824,  Ninth  month  9th. — At  Worcester 
Meeting.     The  Lord  gave  me  some  service  io 

a  private  way  these  two  days,  though  aft  L 

I  was  much  shut  up.  There  is  cause  to  remem- 
ber, how  my  mind  was  opened  and  enlivened  at 
this  time,  in  a  feeling  of  the  good  Hand  that 
had  been  over  me,  in  days  that  were  long 
parsed ;  and  how  I  was  enabled  to  recount  to 
Others  the  mercies  that  had  been  granted,  and 
many  deliverances  which  the  right  band  of  the 
Moet  High  had  wrought  for  me.  Surely  He  is 
ever  worthy  to  be  honored  and  served  I 

In  meeting  this  day,  my  poor  soul  was  con- 
strained, in  the  powerful  feeling  of  gospel  love, 
to  manifeBt,  by  a  public  exhortation  and  testi- 
mony, my  allegiance  to  my  Qod  :  it  was  not  in 
very  few  words.  The  peace  that  flowed  was 
very  precious;  my  soul  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  praise  Him  the  Giver  in  secret,  had  this 
been  all  that  was  required.  But  no,— I  must 
bow  down  before  the  Lord,  which  I  was  enabled 
to  do  in  much  resigned ness,  and  holy  fear ;  crav- 
ing earnestly  the  eontinuad  favor  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Almighty,  on  behalf  of  the  visited 
ones;—* with  much  which  I  now  forget;  thongh 
the  savour  of  the  precious  life  vouchsafed  re- 
mains freshly  with  me.  Thus  did  my  visit  close 


in  this  part  of  the  heritage,  to  my  humble  admi- 
ration at  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

1824,  Twe^lh.  month  20thr-^ThiBdiLj,BB  Ant' 
ing  many  others  of  late,  the  gospel  light  has  risen 
in  me  with  much  and  indescribable  strength ; 
so  that  my  poor  vessel  has  seemed  too  full  to  con- 
tain, and  I  have  been  ready  to  pray,  that  the 
oil  might  be  stayed.  I  have  thought  much  of 
the  language  uttered  by  a  worthy  ancient, — 
'The  Spirit  that  now  rules  in  me,  shall  yet 
break  forth  in  thousands.*  I  have  fully  seen  and 
been  assured,  that  the  gospel  day  shall  rise 
higher  and  higher  upon  the  faithful ;  and  with 
regard  to  my  poor  soul,  that  the  Lord,  whom  I 
am  concerned  to  serve  and  trust  in,  will  carry 
me  through,  even  to  the  end.  The  Lord  be 
magnified;  and  He  only} — ^whether  by  life  or 
death. 

To  J.  F.  M. 

Habazioh,  24th  of  First  month,  1825. 
Jify  behved /riend.^-^TYie  hearing  of  your  late 
bereavement  has  affected  my  heart,  but  to  hear 
that  you  are,  or  have  been,  supported  in  calm- 
ness, IS  no  surprise.  Nor  do  I  think  to  add 
anything  to  this  gift  and  qualification, — a  re^ 
signedness  to  do  and  suffer  whatever  is,  in  the 
ordering  of  the  Divine  will,  meted  out  as  your 
lot  in  life.  But  as  we  may  be  animated  and 
comforted  by  the  mutual  faith  one  of  another, 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  be  so  to  me,  to  ad« 
dress  thee  at  this  time,  even  in  the  love  of  oar 
common  Father;  who  brought  us  acqoaiuted 
with  each  ether,  and  who  knit  ns  togeAer  fii 
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His  blessed  fellowship,  and  liath  preserved  ns 
in  the  Truth  to  this  daj,  so  that  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  I  am  persuaded,  that 
nothing  shall  be  permitted  to  shake  onr  faith,  or 
separate  us  from  his  love,  as  we  continue  to  be 
concerned  to  cleave  to  it,  in  the  heights  as  in 
the  depths;  bat  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be 
more  than  conquerors  through  Him,  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  and  is  very  tender  of  us.  And 
though  we  are  appointed  unto  such  a£9ictions^ 
there  is  a  time  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  can  see 
in  these,  far  more  of  the  compassions  that  fail 
not,  and  of  the  gentle  leadings  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  than  in  seasons  of  prosperity  and  ease. 
It  is  in  these  afflictions,  that  we  see  how  in  love 
and  in  pity  He  redeems,  bearing  the  lambs  as 
ever  in  His  bosom }  so  that  under  a  sense  of 
these  things,  we  are  constrained,  like  the 
prophet,  to  *^  make  mention  of  the  loving-kind> 
nesiea  of  the  Lord  and  His  praises,  according  to 
all  that  the  Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us,  and 
His  great  goodness."  (Isaiah  Ixii.  7.)  Dearly 
beloved,  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  look 
beyond  all  outward  things,  and  to  feel  that  our 
rest  is  not  in  this  frail  passing  scene,  but  that 
we  are  bound  for  a  glorious  state,  and  are  con- 
tinually wrestling  for  an  advancement  in  the 
way  which  leads  to  it :  none  of  the  tribulations 
we  meet  with,  can  then  move  us  away  from  the 
joyful  hope  set  before  us,  nor  deprive  mi  of 
that,  upon  which  alone  we  can  place  our  hearts. 
This  is  the  language  and  experience  of  the 
faithful  in  all  ages,  and  what  is  taught  the  least 
scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ.  And  tSuugh 
there  may  be  many,  many  seasons,  when  we 
cannot  sensibly  get  at  this  measure  of  experi- 
ence; yet  the  lowest,  smallest  grain  of  true 
faith,  that  was  ever  yet  permitted  or  dispea^sod 
to  the  upright,  brings  with  it  a  sufficient  *^  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen,"  to  support  and  pre- 
serve from  condemnation  and  despair. 

Many,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  thy  discour- 
agements, independent  of  this  late  source  of 
trial;  01  dear  brother,  be  animated, — put  on 
strength  in  the  name  jof  the  Most  High  God; 
who  is  surely  with  thee,  and  will  help  thee  in 
every  hour  of  need,  and  enable  thee  to  rise  over 
all  that  would  keep  thee  down, — over  all  that 
would  oppress  his  own  precious  life  in  thee. 
There  is  work  for  such  as  thou  art,  up  and  down 
in  the  earth,  and  in  this  part,  too,  where  there 
is  much  seed  sown,  and  in  ground  prepared  for 
its  reception.  I  hope  you  and  others  often 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  his  work  and  service ;  for  the  time  is  but 
short,  at  the  longest;  and  it  is  good  to  work 
while  the  day  lasts,  and  to  glorify  the  great 
Name  in  the  way  of  his  own  leadings;  on  which 
his  blessing  abundantly  rests  as  ever !  Ah  ! 
what  can  we  render  unto,  or  do  for  Him,  who 
hath  done  so  much  for  us !  With  my  dear  love, 
from  thy  old  and  true  friend,  J.  B. 


To 


Marazion,  8tb  of  Second  month,  1825. 
Dear  trted  souls j — Cast  down,   but  yet  not 
forsaken,   nor    forgotten,    but    rather    highly 
favored,  and  under  the  peculiar  care  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock, — my  soul 
%1ktutcs  you.     O  !  think  you  in  any  hoar  of  deep 
plunging,  that  a  hair  of  your  head,  (figuratively 
speaking,)  shall  be  singed  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
— or  that  they  are  not  all  numbered, — or  that 
your  tears  are  not  treasured  up  in  LI  is  bottle-* 
put  into  His  book, — that  they  do  not  come  up 
continuilly  before  Him  as  a  memorial  1     Surely 
His  wonderful,  unsearchable  purposes  and  wis- 
dom, shall  be  all  duly  accomplished;  and  his 
dealings  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  loviog- 
kindness,  in  tenderest  mercy.  Be  then  animated 
afresh  to  commit  all  into  his  hands,  to  resign 
yourselves  again  and  again  most  unreservedly; 
retaining  nothing  but  the  desire  to  do  and  to 
be  what  He  would  have  yon,  and  to  suffer  all 
that  He  has  or  may  permit,  or  purpose  for  yoa 
to  pass  through.     0 !  then,  with  what  invinci- 
ble mcekncds  and  patience  and  long  suffering 
will  you  be  endued ;  then  nothing  will   be  iai- 
possible  to  you,  all  things  will  be  made  sweet; 
your  goings  forth  be  even  prepared  like  the 
morning,  and  all  the  way  cast  up  clear  before 
you;    and  abundance  of  peace  will    be  jonr 
crown  and   portion   forever.      But  do    I  onlj 
say  this ;  do  you  not  know  it  at  times ;  and  are 
not  his  promises  steadfast,  and   his  oovenaot 
sure  ?     Will  he  forsake  those  that  seek  to  serve 
and  to  please  him,  or  forget  the  cry  of  the  af- 
flicted and  the  bowed  down  soul  ? — ^'  I  am  the 
Lord ;  I  change  not;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob 
are  not  consumed."  Whatever  may  be  the  turn- 
ings or  overtarningfl  of  His  holy  hand,  may 
He  have  all  the  glory  of  your  entire   dedica- 
tion;   and  then   no  heights    nor    depths  will 
be   able   to  separate    you,  or   to  shake    year 
faith;  nor  will  you  in  any  hour  rest  unduly 
by  the   way  in   any   attainments,   but   aspire 
after  the   further    manifestations  of   His  holj 
will  and  power :  that  so  you  may  prove  a  bless- 
ing  to   many  upon    His  earth,   while   ripen- 
ing and  brightening  for  a  better  world.  I  know 
not  whether  we  may  meet,  yea  or  nay,  in  this 
state  of  being ;  if  not,  be  it  so :  but  let  us  strag- 
gle on,  let  us  be  willing  to  endure  all   things. 
Be  valiant  in  suffering ;  it  b  far  beyond  all  ser- 
vice, to  be  made  willing  to  partake  of  deaths 
oft,  as  a  great  Apostle ;  and  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  the  dear  Son — the  Lamb  that  was 
8*ain,  to  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  clothed 
and  crowned  with  his  glory. 

J.  6. 
To  E,  3. 

Tauao,  25th  of  Second  month,  1825. 
Dearly  beloved  ftUnd, — Thou  hast   named 
several  precious  instruments  and  vessels,  thtt 
seem  about  to  be  made  use  of  up  and  down^  and 
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the  meotion   of  their  names  aod  proapecta  did 
me  good  ;   who  am,  through  wonderful  dealing, 
more  and  more  knit  aod  tied  to  the  good  cause, 
and   united   to   those  who   are  endeavoring  to 
walk  with  their  Master,  and  to  serve  him.     It 
will   then  be  no  surprisal  to  thee  to  hear,  that 
(as  I  have   apprehended)  a  weighty  matter,  in 
the  shape  of  a  gospd  errand,  has  heens  pread 
before  nae,  and  now  seems  fast  ripening.  O  !  the 
.sweetness  and  even  the  hiessedness,  which  have 
fro  j^  time  to  time  attended  my  poor  mind,  as  there 
has  been    an  endeavor  after  pure  passiveness 
nnder  this  prospect:  so  that  indeed  I  am  ready 
to*  say,  let  come  what  will,  should  it  please  In- 
finite Wisdom  to  take  me  into  his  rest,  or  his 
work  into  his  own  hands,  so  as  altogether  to  re- 
lease me  from  his  requiring,  I  have  no  will  in 
it.      I  know  it  has  heen  abundantly  good  for  me 
to  yield  to  these  impressions,  and  to  have  been 
exercised  and  proved  this  way  hitherto;  and  as 
to  the  fature,  I  am  wholly  at  his  disposal,  to  be, 
to   do,  or  to  suffer,  whatever  may  be  prepared 
for  me.     In  oooversing  with  my  dear  sister  one 
day 'on    the  subject,  I  was  induoed  to  say,  that 
if   a  small  part  of  this  engagement,  namely,  to 
visit   the  meetings  of  this  county,  might  be 
taken  first^^nd  way  should  open  fur  me  therein, 
it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me :  and  in  allu- 
sion   to   my   present   situation,   as   not   being 
acknowledged  a  minister,  I  said,  we  must  not 
look    for   signs   and   wonders,  it  is  at  least  a 
weakness  to  do  so ;  yet,  that  if  anything  might 
tarn  out  like  encouragement  to  me  at  our  ensu- 
ing   Monthly   Meeting  it  would   be   a  favor. 
*'  Show  me  a  token  for  good,  and  lot  thy  work 
appear    unto    thy   servant," — was    my  secret 
breathing  at  the  first  meeting ;  and  after  that 
was   concluded,  the  women   Friends  being  de- 
sired  to  stay,  dear  A.  T.*was   led  to  lay  before 
Friends  her  desire  to  sit  with  the  several  meet- 
ings of  this  Quarterly  Meeting:  and  when  I  was 
looking  for  something  further,  she  said,  that  if 
any  Friend  in  the  station  of  minister  or  elder 
should  feel  his  mind  drawn  to  accompany  her, 
it  would  bo  quite  satisfactory  to  her.     Thus  I 
was  induced  to  expose  myself  by  saying,  that 
though  not  standing  in  the  acknowledged  or 
appointed  stations  alluded  to,  this  thing  had 
been    before   me,  &c. ;    leaving   it  wholly  to 
Friends  to  do  what  they  thought  best  about  it. 
So   here   I   am   on    my  way   to   the   Eastern 
Monthly  Meeting,  hitherto  helped,  and  hence- 
forth longing  to  trust  more  and  more  my  Mas- 
ter.   Truly  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  life  may 
be  spared  to  accomplish  what  is  before  me,  or 
whether  the  eono  ri  may  not  be  wholly  removed 
from  me.     In  health.  Ism  just  tf&oi7e  water; 
exceedingly  delicate,  but  ailing  little,  liable  any 
day  to  have  my  health  utterly  broken  up.     But 
I  am  not  anxious,  longing  only  to  be  prepared 
and  ready  to  give  in   my  account  with  joy, 
whenever  called  upon.    It  is  often  a  glorious 


time  with  me,  dear  E  ,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  this  prospect  of  a  little  labor  of  love,  I 
should  be  ready  to  take  what  I  have  received,  as 
an  earnest  of  an  early  departure  for  a  better 
country;  and  it  may  be  so  notwithstanding. 
Well,  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  us,  0 1  let 
us  give  up  fully  to  honor  and  magnify  the 
adorable  Name,  by  life  or  by  death,  by  suffer- 
ing or  rejoicing ;  for  we  (now  it  to  be  as  oint- 
ment poured  forth,  and  we  have  been  anointed 
with  it,  and  it  teacheth  us  of  all  things, — even 
the  everlasting  Truth. 

In  the  love  of  it,  I  dearly  bid  you  farewell. 

J.  B. 

[It  was  in  the  Fourth  month  of  this  year 
1825,  that  he  was  ackuowledged  a  Minister  by 
the  Monthly  Meeting  ef  tho  wSni# Division  of 
Cornwall,  and  obtain ed,ft.ocrtii||^e  for  visiting 
the  Eastern  coutftiel^r 

(lb  be  eonfinutd.) 


mm  - 


'^  It  is  one  sign  of  the  tendency  of  human, 
nature  to  goodness,  that  it  grows  good  under  a 
thousand  bad  influences." 


^m 


LETTER  FROM  LYDIA  P.  MOTT. 
No.  VII.  ' 
Lkdyard,  Third  month  19,  1837. 

Jf^  dear  JIf.  A. — It  remains  to  be  a  truth 
that  Divine  Love  speaks  the  same  language  in 
every  quickened  soul,  and  its  uniting  tendency 
is  unchangeable.  It  was  a  portion  of  this 
precious  feeling  which  gave  the  enjoyment  to 
our  late  visit  the  animating  tendenoy,  whioh 
was  mutual,  I  fully  believe. 

Such  visits,  divested  of  all  ceremony  and 
formality,  are  truly  as  brooks  by  the  way,  and 
it  is  our  privilege  as  Christians  to  seek  and  to 
enjoy  them  whenever  the  duties  of  our  indi- 
vidual states  allow  us  sufficient  leisure.  From 
various  causes,  the  number  that  I  have  shared 
of  latter  time  has  been  few,  yet  it  is  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  the  capacity  for  their  enjoy- 
ment has  not  been  diminished  by  the  privation ; 
but  I  still  feel  my  heart  to  glow  with  tenderness 
when  permitted  to  be  a  partaker. 

The  only  criterion  which  our  pure  and  holy 
Head  ever  gave  us  to  estimate  each  other  by  was 
Love.  <'  By  this,  shall  all  men  know  (without 
distinction  of  Jew  or  gentile,)  that  ye  are  my 
disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  unto  another;  and 
whenever  we  feel  it  to  predominate  in  us  we  are 
witnesses  of  its  infallibility.  Oh,  how  it  avoids 
all  unkind  decisions  in  the  conduct  of  others, 
and  palliates,  as  far  as  truth  will  allow,  all  the 
faults  and  failings  of  those  we  have  interoourse 
with.  It  is  truly  the  balm  of  life.  Continue, 
my  beloved  young  friend,  as  I  believe  thou  hast 
for  many  years  endeavored  to  do,  to  square  thy 
conduct  by  its  pure  and  gentle  dictates ;  so  shaU 
thou  eontinue  to  possess  the  friendship  and 
goodwill  of  those  connected  with  thee,  tad  th^ 
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rich  inheritaQoe  of   heaTenly  peace  of  mind 
superadded. 

We  do  certainly  view  party  spiiit  alike  :  it  is 
more  aod  more  odious  to  me  every  year  of  my 
life,  and  never  worse  than  in  the  language  or 
eonduct  of  religious  professors ;  and  most  sor* 
rowfnl  and  disgraceful  is  the  record  of  abomi- 
nation on  both  sides  of  our  mutilated  Society. 
The  idea  is  cheering  that  it  is  wearing  off,  and 
a  better  spirit  gradually  spreading.  In  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  individual  example  must  be 
the  medium,  and  each  one  must  take  care  of 
one.  When  the  language  of  the  heart  is, 
'*  What  Ehall  this  man  do?"  the  secret  answer 
.will  ever  be  understood,  '*  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
follow  thou  me,''  if  we  attend  to  the  monitions 
of  Truth.*  Y^,  how  often  we  catch  ourselves 
judging  wha4  others  ought  to  do  or  leave  un- 
done. Well,  wherein  'w#have  done  wrong,  let 
us  do  so  no  more,  but  leaving  what  is  past  press 
forward  to  greater  degrees  of  goodness,  keeping 
the  mark  for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  of 
Ood  in  view  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
trials  that  may  be  our  portion. 

With  continued  affection  I  will  say. 

Farewell  for  this  time.  L.  P.  H. 


m 


AN  SXPEBIKNCE. 

In  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  John  Church- 
man was  drawn  to  visit  Friends  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  and  Holland,  a  visit  which  occupied 
him  for  four  and  a  half  years.  He  thus  speaks 
of  the  preparation  for  this  service.  "  I  felt  such 
an  inward  silence  for  about  two  or  three  weeks, 
that  I  thought  I  had  done  with  the  world,  and 
also  any  further  services  in  the  church,  and  the 
preparing  hint  was  brought  to  my  mind,  with 
thankfulness  that  I  had  endeavored  in  a  good 
degree  to  practice  it;  and  one  day  walking 
alone,  I  felt  myself  so  inwardly  weak  and  feeble, 
that  I  stood  still;  and  by  the  reverence  that 
covered  my  mind,  I  knew  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  on  me,  and  his  presence  round  about ; 
the  earth  was  silent^  and  all  flesh  brought  into 
stillness^  and  light  went  forth  with  brightness 
and  shone  on  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Hol- 
land, and  my  mind  felt  the  drawing  cords  of 
that  love  which  is  stronger  than  death,  which 
made  me  say  Lord  I  go  before  and  strengthen 
me,  and  I  will  follow  withersoever  thou  leads. 
I  had  seen  this  journey  near  fifteen  yeare  in  a 
Tory  plain  manner,  and  at  times,  for  ten  yean, 
thought  the  concern  so  strong  upon  me  that  I 
must  lay  it  before  my  friends  for  their  advice ; 
but  was  secretly  restrained,  being  made  to  be- 
lieve that  an  exercise  of  that  sort  would  ripen 
best  to  be  kept  quiet  in  my  own  heart,  to  know 
the  right  time,  by  no  means  desiring  to  run 
without  being  sent.  To  see  a  thing  is  not  a 
commission  to  do  that  thing ;  the  time  when, 
and  the  judgment  to  know  the  acceptable  time, 
are  the  gifta  of  God/' 


7or  Friends*  InMllfsenMr. 
'^  FEED  MT  LiWHBS.^' 

One  of  the  most  solemn  injunctiooa  of  C'l'iist, 
given  forth  with  peculiar  eimphasiay  and  re- 
quiring obedience  as  a  proof  of  love,  was  that 
addressed  to  Peter,  whom  He  had  just  fed, 
miraculously,  with  his  own  hand,  '*  Feed  my 
lambs.''  ''  Feed  my  sheep."  '<  Feed  my  sheep." 
The  intense  earnestness  of  his  desire  that  all 
who  know  his  grace,  whether  in  large  measure 
or  small,  should  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life, 
was  BO  touchingly  signified  that  that  servant,  at 
least,  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  exbortaticn. 
But  how  has  it  been  with  us  ?  Have  we  oot 
forgotten  the  lambs  ?  Have  we  not  left  them 
to  come  to  the  trough  with  the  sheep  and  get 
what  they  could  r  perhaps  furnisblDg  them 
with  only  hard,  dry  corn,  which  their  tender 
teeth  and  stomachs  were  not  able  to  dispose  of, 
or  with  old  mouldy  hay,  which  their  delieate 
senses  loathed  ?  and  if  their  dams  gave  no  milk, 
have  left;  them  to  perish,  or  seek  their  own  way 
to  nature's  fountain  f 

The  inquiry  properly  arises,  who  are'  the 
lambs  of  Christ,  and  in  what  way  ought  we  to 
feed  them  ?  He  probably  did  not  mean  all 
children,  but  all  who  are  born  into  hie  heavenly 
kingdom,  at  whatever  age.  But  although  many 
are  converted  after  maturity,  it  seetiia  ibore 
natural  and  practicable  for  the  germ  of  the  new 
life  to  be  implanted  in  childhood ;  as  youog 
trees  are  more  easy  to  engraft  than  old  ones. 
Therefore,  in  a  healthful  oondition  of  the 
Church,  it  might  be  expected  that  most  of 
Christ's  lambs  would  be  found  among  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people.  In  what  way,  then,  ought 
these  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  ?  It  is  evidently 
left  to  our  rational  discretion,  under  the  neces- 
sary guidance  of  divine  wisdom,  to  determine 
this  question,  adapting  means  to  the  end  as  ex- 
perienoe  proves  best.  That  we  are  to  be  bound 
by  tradition  or  precedent  in  such  matters,  is  no 
more  reasonable  than  that  we  should  not  eat 
with  forks  because  our  ancestors  had  none,  and 
should  not  print  books  because  the  ancieDts 
wrote  them. 

If  every  Christian  family  were  what  it  should 
be,  a  constant  school  of  morals  and  religion, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other,  except  the 
common  mingling  of  society.  This  seems  to  be 
the  natural  order,  and  schoolmasters,  like  the 
law  and  priesthood,  are  designed  to  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  society  and  families.  The  same 
is  true  of  secular  education.  With  society  ai 
it  should  be,  the  one  great  business  of  heads  of 
families  would  be  to  educate  their  oflspriog, 
and  by  so  doing  advance  and  confirm  their  owa 
attainments.  But  because  of  ignorance,  io- 
firmity  and  the  excesses  of  a  disoHered  state,  it 
is  found  expedient  to  provide  public  means  for 
education,  and  nearly  all  avail  themselves  of 
the  adfantages  thus  offered ;  and  can  any  osa 
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doubt  that  in  a  commuoity  where  common 
schools  are  maintaioed,  education  is  far  in 
adyanoo  of  tbat  where  it  is  entrusted  to  parents 
or  ocoasloQal  friendlj  aid  ? 

Now  in   what  respects  will  the  analopry  fail 
between  a   right  secolar  and  a  right  religions 
edacation  ?     Is  it  tbat,  in  the  latter,  having  to 
do  with   spirit  and  character,  there  cannot  be 
tbe   same    uniformity  and  certainty,  while  all 
efforts  must  prove  useless  unless  prompted  by 
the    Divine   Spirit'   and   that    as  "tbe  wind 
bioweth  where  it  listeth,"  the  action  of  those 
governed  by  the  Spirit  may  not  be  sufficiently 
regular   to  maintain  the  ordei*  requisite  for  a 
school  of  instruction  ?     But  is  not  this  either 
to  impeach  the  spirit  of  order,  or  else  to  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  walk  by  our  own  rule 
BO  as  to  accomplish  a  much  needed  object?     If 
we    are   unable  by  the  principle  of  immediate 
revelation  properly  to  educate  children  unto  the 
Lord^  we  may  do  worse,  by  idly  maintaining  an 
impracticable  standard,  than  do  those  who  set 
about  the  work  with  inferior  claims.     Bat  such 
is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  loving  God,  who,  having 
created  all  things,  adapts  himself  to  the  wants 
of  all,  not  requiring  children  to  be  fed  with 
wine  and  strong  meat,  and  laying  a  foundation 
of  knowledge  and  brinsfing  forth  certain  degrees 
of  attainment  before  He  establishes  lights  in  the 
firmament  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the 
night.     That  word   which  is  '^  sharper  than  a 
two  edged  sword  (cutting  not  one  way  but  both 
ways)  piercing  evtu  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
Boul  and  spirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow,"  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  founda- 
tion and  roof  of  the  temple,  and  also  where  one 
principle  joins  with  another  principle  in  such 
manner  as  to  bend  to  the  requirements  of  the 
entire  united  system.  Moreover  it  distinguishes 
between  a  mere  rule,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
bone  and  the  vital  inward  substance  which  pre- 
serves it,  and  which  it  is  to  preserve.     And  as 
God,   although  a   pure   Spirit^  accommodated 
Himself,  through   many  ages,  to  the  wants  of 
our  rude  and  childish  race,  it  is  not  likely  that 
He  now  leads  his  servants  to  neglect  the  orderly 
training  of  the  young,  and  filling  their  minds 
with    knowledge  necessary   for  the  ISpirit  to 
operate  upon  to  bring  forth  its  own  likeness. 
That  which  embarrasses  is  not  the  Spirit  of 
wisdom,  but  the  want  of  it  in  its  fulness.     It  is 
the  want  of  that  breadth  and  true  Christian 
philosophy  which  enabled  Paul  with  a  pure  con- 
science to  become  '*  all  things  to  alt  men,  if  by 
any  means  he  might  save  some.''     There  is  in 
him  none  of  that  narrowness  which  will  let  men 
and  children  drown  for  fear  of  soiling  our  eccle- 
siastical garments.  To  the  true  follower  of  Him 
who  did  not  consider  it  breaking  the  law  to  save 
life,  neither  meat  nor  raiment  appears  of  little 
Talue  except  when  weighed  against  souls,  and 
then  they  are  vanity,     iiut  true  wisdom  ia 


equal  to  all  the  manifold  necessities  of  our 
being. 

Therefore  if  experience  prove  that  religion  is 
more  likely  to  take  root  and  flourish  in  minds 
early   and   habitually  directed   toward  it,  and 
educated  to  a  knowledge  of  its  general  truths, 
precepts  and  requirements,  it  must  be  a  very 
grave  error  to  omit  such  training  and  instruc- 
tion.    And  if  it  further  prove  that,  like  secular 
education,  this  work  is  generally  neglected  if 
left  to  home  efforts,  and  that  it  can  be  greatly 
forwarded  and  extended  by  collecting  children 
together  under  the  care  of  spiritually  minded 
teachers,  then  such  method  should  be  adopted, 
and  whatever  rule  or  tradition  stands  opposed 
should  be  modified  or  oast  away.     The  Society 
of  Friends  has  adopted  a  regular  order  of  pro* 
oeedings  for  their  meetings  of  business,  and  re* 
peats  various.  <'  queries  "  and  ^'  advices  "  with 
the  same  regularity  that  a  churchman  reads  his 
*<  service,*'  adopted,  as  they  suppose,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  living  Spirit.     Why  could  they 
not  organize  religious  schools  for  children  under 
a  proper  system,  and  exercise  sufficient  liberty 
to  teach  them  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel, 
with  lessons  and  reading  from  the  Scriptures, 
interesting  them  with  questions  and  ex  planar 
tions,  and  stories  of  pious  persons  and  children, 
and,  as  they  are  enabled  by  Divine  grace,  inspir- 
ing them  with  roligious  convictions  and  feeling,  ^ 
ministering  love  with  knowledge,  and  so  gather 
in  and  feed  the  tender  lambs  over  which  the 
good  Shepherd  is  daily  watching?     Is   there 
anything  impracticable  or  unspiritual  in  sueh  a 
work  ?  So  far  from  this,  it  is  a  crying  necessity 
of  the  church  and  of  many  members  who  feel 
anxious  to  attest  their  love  to  the  Lord  by  such 
a  congenial  work,  while  they  are  not  yet  quali* 
fied  for  feeding  his  sheep.  Many,  through  such 
preparatory  discipline,  might  in  due  course  bo 
called  to  a  higher  office,  and  so  the  church  would 
receive  accessions  of  wisdom  and  strength  by  the 
experience  and   exercise  of  •  its  members,  and 
grow  healthy  in  the  right  work  of  bearing  chil- 
dren to  the  Lord.     His  love  would  then  be  in- 
creased toward  her,  his  visits  become  more  fre- 
quent, and,  instead  of  lamentation  and  mourn- 
ing, ''  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  would 
eome,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  be  heard  in 
our  land ;  "  <'  the  fig  tree  would  again  put  forth 
her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  tender 
grape  give  a  good  smell.'' 

Another  important  consideration  urging  the 
establishment  of  religious  schools  is  the  bring- 
ing in  of  children  of  irreligious  parents.  No 
other  method  seems  so  feasible  for  reaching 
this  unfortunate  class,  who  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  the  church's  pity  and  care.  *^  I  was 
hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  drink,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me,  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in."  How  can  we  bet« 
ter  manifest  our  love  to  Christ  than  by  descend- 
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ing  as  He  did  from  our  seats  of  enjoyment  and 
praise  to  mingle  with  the  poor  and  destitute, 
and  teach  them  the  way  of  eternal  life  ?  The 
highways  and  hedges  still  overflow  with  their 
unbappy  tenants^  some  of  whom,  if  rightly  eon- 
strained,  might  come  in  to  fill  the  seats  left 
vacant  by  those  who  sell  their  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  But  perseverance  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  such  a  work,  and  some  degree  of 
regularity  and  system  seems  to  be  required  to 
train  thought  and  preserve  attention.  When  a 
field  is  to  be  ploughed,  we  do  not  strike  in  here 
and  there,  but  proceed  in  order,  turning  furrow 
after  furrow ;  and  likewise,  in  planting,  some 
kinds  of  seed  may  be  sown  broadcast,  but  others 
require  to  be  planted  systematically  and  culti- 
vated with  diligence,  and  then,  after  a  season, 
ihey  become  strong  enough  to  flourish  without 
the  plow  and  hoe. 

There  seems  to  be  imminent  danger  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  will  prove  inefficient  in  <<  do- 
ing the  work  of  an  evangelist,''  through  want 
of  freedom  and  adaptability  to  the  requirement 
of  the  work.  Having  adopted  the  elevated  rule 
that  a  Christian,  in  laboring  for  the  Lord, 
should  always  be  clothed  in  the  pure  robes  of 
the  Spirit,  aud  having  perhaps  too  narrowly  de- 
fined the  manner  of  the  garments  which  the 
Spirit  imposes,  instead  of  leaving  that  for  the 
'  Lord  himself  to  prescribe,  who  has  adorned 
nature  with  every  beautiful  variety,  they  seem 
rather  too  much  confined  in  their  movements 
to  do  the  rude  work  of  the  pioneer  and  farmer. 
They  choose  rather  to  be  tradesmen,  improving 
xm  that  which  others  have  produced,  or,  as 
18  too  often  the  case,  they  come  to  be  capitalists, 
whose  main  business  is  to  keep  what  their 
fathers  earned.  But  such  was  not  He  who 
called  his  disciples  to  be  fishers  of  men  and 
laborers  in  his  vineyard,  and  shepherds^  whose 
duty  it  is  to  feed  both  sheep  and  lambs,  and  to 
search  through  the  highways  and  by-ways  of 
the  world  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  His  walk 
was  among  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and  he  ate 
with  publicans,  and  healed  the  sick,  the  lame 
and  the  blind.  He  also  took  children  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  said;  ''  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  of  un- 
bounded love  and  goodness,  of  wisdom  and  sound 
Understanding;  and  when  a  man  is  impelled  and 
guided  by  these  Divioe  principles  he  is  moved 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which,  in  the  more 
perfect  day  of  grace,  is  not  as  a  pillar  of  cloud 
or  of  fire,  to  lead  us  as  by  the  hand,  but  having 
removed  within  the  veil,  it  shines  inwardly, 
warming  the  heart  with  love,  and  illuminating 
the  understanding  to  see  what  is  requisite  for 
the  building  and  adorning  of  the  Lord's  house. 

^'  Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward."  What 
shall  we  say^  then^  when  any  branch  of  the  church 


ceases  to  rear  children  ?  Is  it  not  tbat  she  does 
not  feed  and  care  for  them  as  the  Lord  requires)? 
She  may  hedge  them  from  the  world  with  ever- 
greens or  with  thorns,  but  unless  she  give  them 
milk  or  water  to  drink^  and  broad  that  is  pleasant 
to  eat,  as  often  as  their  delicate  and  active  ap- 
petites crave  nourishment  aud  joj^  thej  will 
soon  be  all  missiog  from  the  fold. 

First  mo.y  1867.  Edward  Byder. 

■  *»»  ■ 

A  GOOD  TEST. 

Let  ns  never  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea 
that  any  amount  of  talk  about  religion,  or,  ss 
the  phrase  is,  <^  making  a  great  work  "  about 
even  its  doctrines  or  practices — or  making  grett 
sacrifices  of  time,  labor,  or  money  for  some  *'  re- 
ligious causes  " — or  having  a  name  for  beiog 
"  very  strict,"  or  "  very  particuUr,"  or  •'  very 
conscientious  " — necessarily  proves  tbat  we 
have  any  real  religion.  There  may  be  fasting 
without  repentance :  the  words  of  prajer  with- 
out its  spirit ; — much  given,  and  much  done, 
for  our  sect,  party,  or  church,  yet  nothing  done 
for  6od ;  proselytism  and  bringing  persons  to 
ourselves,  yet  no  bringing  of  them  to  God ;  the 
idolatry  of  a  religious  system  with  practical  athe- 
ism. Christ  tells  us  what  true  religion  is.  ''This  is 
eternal  life,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  and  living 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  senk" 

Hear  what  the  Apostle  Paul  says : — "  Though 
I  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I 
have  the  gift  of  pn'phecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  )  and  though  I 
have  all  faiih,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.  And  though 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  hare 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.  Lovesaf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  love  envieth  not ;  lo?e 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  pufied  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoicetb 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoicetb  in  the  truth ;  bear- 
eth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things. 

Let  this  be  the  test  of  the  reality  of  religioa 
in  ourselves  and  others, — ^love  with  its  fruits. 
There  are  many  means,  many  instrumentalities, 
to  impart  religion  to  the  soul,  but  there  is  only 
one  religion.  There  are  things  innumerable 
which  help  us  to  it,  but  this  is  the  thing  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  beware  of  calliog 
men  Pharisees,  who  are  strict  in  the  perform- 
ances of  what  are  styled  religious  duties.  Very 
likely  the  world  would  now  call  such  a  man  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  a  Pharisee,  mearly  because  be 
was  separated  from  the  world,  and  condemned 
the  world  while  he  wept  over  the  world  j  be- 
cause he  was  one  with  Christ  in  holiness  and 
love. — Norman  Mc  Leod. 
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Vor  Friends*  Intolligenoer. 
TRIBES  OF  THE   FAR   WEST. 

The  warlike  feuds  between  the  Indiaos  and  the 
settlers  id  the  Far  West,  will  probably  lead  to 
the  extermination  of  the  aborigines  who  now, 
in    part,   occupy    one-third     of     the    Union, 
unless  some  hamane  and  peaceful  means  are 
devised    to   prevent    it.      The    motives    that 
impel  these  pioneers  to  oconpy  the  lands  of  the 
natives,  are  as  aggressive  and  oruel  as  were 
those  of  the  Spaniards,  which  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  large  and  populous  states^  and  the 
ultimate  extinction   of  entire  tribes.     It  was 
m   lust  for  gold  then,  and  is  lust  for  it  now, 
tbat  then  and   now    excites    the   committing 
of  some  of  the  most  horrid  acts  of  history, 
l^ut  it  is  60  common  for  selfish  men  to  justify 
their  own  acts,  however  cruel,  that  it  is  not  a 
njatter  of  surprise  that  the  pioneers  appeal  to 
government  for  oruel  and  decisive  measures; 
though   it    is    probable    more    Indians   have 
been  already  slain  in  the  contest  than  whites. 
Criminations  have  been  more  than  balanced  by 
recriminations.     But,  as  the  red  men  have  no 
rights  which  their  enemies  consider  they  are 
bound  to  respect,  an  Indian  homicide  is  justi- 
fied, while  the  murder  of  a  white  man  by  an 
Indian,  under  the  influence  of  revenge  and 
foreboding  fear,  is  commented  on  as  an  awful 
atrocity. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  and  many  other 
humane  people,  believe  that  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  are  as  inalienable,  and  sacred,  and  dear 
to  them,  as  those  of  other  persons.  They 
once  had  a  possessionary  claim  to  all  America ; 
and  if  men  can  have  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  under  their  Creator,  the  Indians  had, 
and  still  have,  to  all  lands  here  which  they 
have  not  told  or  relinquished.  Their  title  is 
as  just  as  ours.  If  we  deny  and  deride  their 
claim,  the  time  may  come  when  ours  may  in 
like  manner  be  denied  and  derided ;  for  justice 
is  strictly  retributive,  and  the  measures  we 
mete  to  others  will  in  return  bo  meted  to  us. 

The  city  of  Washington,  though  not  the 
loeal  may  be  regarded  as  the  vital  centre  of  the 
Union.  If  with  radii  of  100,  200,  500  and 
1000  miles,  arcs  of  circles  be  drawn  from 
that  centre,  they  will  pass  through  so  many 
zones  of  civilization  which  are  in  some  degree 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  made  so  by 
climate,  outward  pursuits  and  education.  Here, 
upon  this  more  remote  arc,  the  whites  frequently 
meet  with  Indians.  Here,  also,  we  more  fre- 
quently meet  with  white  men  from  the  remote 
West,  who,  so  far  as  I  hava  heard,  join  in  the 
war  cry  of  removal  or  extermination  of  all  the 
red  race.  « 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  it  ?  Does 
not  an  appeal  come  to  us  as  a  Christian  people 
for  the  red  man's  deliverance  ?  They  are  a 
peculiar  people.    They  do  not  beg  for  mercy ; 


nevertKeless  they  will  be  ffrateful  in  the  future 
for  our  regard.  Their  only  apparent  safety  is 
in  their  removal  to  some  territory  made  inviola- 
bly their  own  by  the  Government.  The  In- 
dian, almost  untamably  wild,  can  only  be 
brought  into  the  status  of  civilization  by  the 
force  of  necessity.  Though  more  attached  to 
their  plan  of  subsistence,  there  are  superior  men 
among  them  who  can  influence  them  for  good 
as  well  as  evil. 

The  rapid  formation  of  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories precludes  the  future  prospect  of  any 
unoccupied  domains ;  hence,  aid  to  them  can- 
not long  be  delayed.  Deliberation  is  slow. 
Mercy  may  be  swift.  One  of  those  tribes,  the 
Nez  PercesY,  is  said  to  be  unoffending  and  peace- 
ful. Not  all  of  the  others  are  warlike  or  pre- 
datory. It  is  estimated  that,  out  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  there  are  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
Indians  within  the  Union  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Indian  removal  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, adopted  many  years  ago  for  the  tribes 
east  of  the  great  river,  has  actually  proved  to 
be  a  measure  of  good  for  them,  as  the  territory 
which  they  now  exclusively  own,  govern  and 
occupy,  will  show. 

The  following  statement  with  reference  to 
their  condition  is  compiled  from  '*  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Great  West." 

The  Choctaws,  residing  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory,  number  about  20,000,  includ- 
ing 600  blacks  and  200  whites.  They  have 
fine  farms,  well  stocked  and  improved.  They 
have  mills,  cotton-gins,  looms,  &o.  They  have 
a  written  constitution  and  an  annual  assembly. 

The  Chickasaws,  in  compact  with  the  Choo- 
taws,  number  5500,  and  are  wealthy.  They 
apply  $10,000  annually  for  education. 

The  Cberokees number  22,000,  including900 
blacks;  their  mode  of  life  and  improvement  is 
similar  to  the  Choctaws.  They  have  a  school 
fund  of  $200,000. 

The  Creek's  have  22,500,  including  1,600 
Seminoles  and  400  blacks,  in  a  condition  similar 
to  the  others. 

The  Seneoas  and  Shawnees  number  about 
500 ;  they  are  in  a  good  degree  civilized,  living 
in  comfortable  houses,  and  speaking  the  £ng« 
lish  language. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  emigrated  tribes, 
severally  few  in  number,  who  are  partially  en- 
lightened, and  receive  annuities  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Beside^  these  there  are  about 
22,000  who  are  natives  of  the  territory,  and 
still  in  a  degraded  condition.  These  statistics 
show,  by  example,  that  the  plan  of  collecting 
widely  scattered  tribes  into  compact  communi- 
ties, and  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  adopt 
modes  of  life  that  lead  to,  and  require  ednoa* 
tion,  is  a  good  one,  and  the  only  feasible  mode 
yet  pursued. 
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It  seems  to  be  proyideDtial,  that  amoDg  the 
white  people  there  have  always  been  true  adyo- 
oates  tor  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian; 
among  these  some  Friends  have  been  prominent ; 
and  it  will  be  strange  that  if  in  this  trying 
hour  no  means  are  used  to  avert  a  conquest  as 
cruel  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  Though 
the  evil  portent  will  at  first  be  seen  on  the  outer 
circles  of  civilization,  the  strong  and  deeper 
pulses  of  humanity  will  be  felt  nearer  the  cen- 
tre of  vitality. 

There  it  must  be,  or  a  near  wave  of  time 
will  engulph  *'  a  whole  peculiar  people." 

Prophetitownj  III.,  1867.  S.  A. 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SBCOND  MONTH  16,  1867. 


R&GULATiONS  POE  Pardons. — We  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  resolutions  of  our 
new  Governor  in  relation  to  Pardons.  They 
will  be  found  in  another  column  of  this  paper. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  one  familiar 
with  the  subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  that 
the  pardoning  power  vested  in  the  Executive 
of  the  State  is  liable  to  great  abuse.  Many 
persons  who  conscientiously  and  earnestly  do- 
sire  the  proper  administration  of  justice  have 
felt  that  the  judges  and  jurors,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  court,  were  in  some  instances 
a  mere  mockery,  and  did  not  subserve  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  wisely  designed.  The  ob- 
ject of  penal  justice  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  defined  to  be,  first,  the  protection  of  so- 
*ciety,  and  secondly,  the  reformation  of  the  in- 
dividual Neither  of  these  purposes  can  be  ful- 
filled if  the  intercession  of  friends,  and  often 
gross  misrepresentations  of  existing  circum- 
stances, should  so  influence  the  Governor's  be- 
nevolent feelings,  or  bias  his  judgment,  as  to 
induce  him  by  his  official  act  to  annul  the  ver- 
dict of  an  impartial  jury  and  the  decision  of  an 
enlightened  judge.  In  some  European  coun- 
tries, violaters  of  law  may  become  the  victims 
of  an  unfounded  prejudice  of  an  autocrat,  but 
in  our  more  favored  land  of  republican  princi- 
ples and  Christian  philanthrophy,  an  alleged 
crime  is  submitted  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
chosen  from  among  the  people,  who  hear  all  the 
evidence  adduced,  and  on  their  affidavit  render 
a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The 
Judge's  oourse  is  then  clearly  defined  by  law, 
and  a  maximum  or  mininum  sentence  is  pro- 


nounced, according  to  the  greater  or  leas  turpi- 
tude of  the  ofi'ence. 

Id  view  of  these  oonsideratioos,  we  cordially 
endorse  the  regulations  set  forth  bj  €h>yerDor 
Geary;  and  fed  a  confidence  that  they  will 
tend  to  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the  certainty 
of  adequate  penalty.  We  are  told  by  persons 
who  have  been  long  familiar  with  peoal  estab- 
lishments, that  a  prisoner  seldom  comes  within 
the  walls  who  does  not  confidently  expect  his 
time  to  be  abridged  by  a  pardon,  which  his 
friends,  and  often  his  attorney,  promise  to  pro- 
cure for  him.  By  this  means  his  mind  during 
most  of  the  time  of  his  incarceration  is  kept  in 
a  tumult  of  excitement  in  the 'prospect  of  a  re- 
lease from  captivity. 

This  state  of  mental  inquietude  is  very  un- 
favorable to  moral  or  religious  impressions ;  and 
the  efforts  of  those  who  visit  him  with  sincere 
desires  for  his  best  welfare  are  rendered  futi/e, 
and  he  is  thrown  again  upon  society  unannealed 
and  unconverted. 


I   urn 


We  would  remind  our  friends  that  we  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  the  current  Tolume 
of  the  Intelligencer.  The  commencement  of  a 
new  year  will  be  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  to  send  us  additional  names  as  sub- 
scribers. 


■  <■»  ■ 


Married,  on  the  10th  of  First  mo.,  186*7,  accordiog 
to  the  order  of  tbe  religioas  Society  of  Friends,  at 
the  residence  of  tb«  bride's  father,  Joseph  A.  Rosnifl 
to  Ma-roarbtta  G.  Ballinqbr,  both  members  of  Piles- 
grove  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 


im 


DiKD,  on  the  26th  of  Twelfth  month^lSGS,  in  Hoo- 
sick,  K.  Y.J  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Caleb  Nichols,  aged 
nearly  76  years;  a  member  and  elder  of  Troy 
Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  for 
nearly  two  years,  which  affliction  she  bore  with  much 
patience  and  resignatioo,  saying,  ''  Will  not  tbe 
jud);e  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  She  manifested  i 
continned  concern  that  tbe  little  meeting,  which  sbe 
had  attended  for  about  60  years,  might  be  kept  up. 

,  in  Baltimore,  on  tbe  29th  of  EleTenth  moDth 

1866,  Drbobah,  widow  of  the.late  Wm.  Bubinson,  in 
the  64th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Ut  month,  1867,  near  Easton, 

Md.,  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph  T.  Bartlett,  and  danirb- 
ter  of  the  late  Wm.  E.  Bartlelti  of  Baltimoie,  in  tbe 
31  St  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Third  Harea 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,   near    Troy,  New  York,  oa    the    29th   of 

Eleveoth  month,  1866,  Grrrr,  wife  of  Theodoras 
Dusinbury,  In  the  74th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
Troy  Monthly  Meeting. 

Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  record  the  death  of 
one  more  truly  beloved  by  all.    The  poor  of  all 
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classes  found  a  sympathising  and  never-failing 
friend,  and  one  ever  ready  to  minisler  to  their  necea- 
sities,  and  we  doabt  not  the  blessing  of  them  that 
were  ready  to  perish  htiS  come  upon  her.  Her  death, 
though  unexpected  to  her  family,  appeared  not  to  be 
to  her,  and  she  passed  calmly  and  qaietly  away,  as 
the  setting  of  a  summer  Ban.  To  her  death  had  no 
terrors. 

DiBD,  on  the  2d  of  Bleventh  month,  1866,  at  the 
residence  of  Samuel  P.  Thomas,  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
Mary  BaooKX,  in  the  92d  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  a  consistent  member  of  oar  Society.   She 
was  eminently  asefal,  bo:h  in  the  religions  and  so- 
cial waiks  of  life,  and  an  excellent  neighbor.  In  her 
yoanger  days,  when  able  to  look  after  the  temporal 
wants  of  those  around  her,  none  appealed  to  her  in 
vain  for  any  asslitance  in  her  pewer  to  give.     She 
had   many  trials,  all  of  which  she  bore  with   true 
Christian  roeekoess  and  fortitude,  and  each  seemed 
to  parify  her  spirit  more.    Sbe  lost,  by  death,  her 
husband  and  all  her  children,  save  one,  and  about 
eleren  months  before  her  close,  she  was  called  upon 
to  bear  the  irial  of  par-ing  with  a  loved  sister,  with 
whom   sbe  had  lived   for  twelve  years.     Af  er  the 
death  of    this  sister,  she  longed  to  follow  her,  and 
was  'n  a  constant  state  of  waiting  for  the  suuimons, 
to  rest.      Often,  when  retiring  for    the  nigiit,  she 
would   say,  '*  If  it  was  her  good  Father's  wilt,  she 
would  like  the  summons  to  come  before  morning.'' 
Daring  the  night  of  the  IDtb  of  Sixth  month,  she 
was  attacked  with  paralysis,  from  which  sbe  never 
recovered,  though  lisgering  nearly  five  months,  and 
often  suffering  much.     May  her  sufferings  be  sancti- 
fied to  the  good  of  many. 

,  in  Bertie,  Welland  Co.,  Canada  West,  on 
Second-day,  the  2lst  of  First  month,  1867,  Catha- 
BiNB,  wife  of  Henry  Zavitz,  aged  nearly  73  years ;  a 
member  of  BUck  Creek  Preparative  Meeting,  and  an 
elder  of  Pelham  Monthly  Meeting  for  many  years. 

,  on  the  28th  of  First  month,  1807,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  John  Cooper,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Ann  Frsehan, 
in  her  70ih  year;  a  member  of  Haddoufield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  on  the  8th  of  Second  month,  1867,  st  Qer- 

mautown,  Pbederick  G  ,  infant  son  of  Edwin  T.  and 
Margaret  L.  Scboenberger,  aged  17  months. 

,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  the  8tb  of  ^ 
Second   month,  18G7,  Er.Lwooo   W.,  eldest   son   of 
Jonathan  and  Mary  Ann  Thomas,  of  Torresdale,  Pa., 
in   bis   19th  year;    a* member  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

— ,  suddenly,  en  the  9th  inst.,  Sakubl  Kirk,  a 
member  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 


Friends'  Fuel  Association  for  the  Poor  meets  this 
(SbTSnth-day)  evening,  2d  mo.  16th,  at  8  o'clock. 

JosBPH  M.  TsoMAX,  Clerk. 


■  «— 


The  Association  of  Friends  for  tbe  Aid  and  Eleva- 
tioD  of  tbe  Freed  men  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
ing-House, on  Fourth-day  evening,  Second  month 
20th,  at  7^  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  1  ^j    , 
Ankb  Coopbs,     /  ^^*^™- 


■  «»  ■ 


Two  Good  Qualities.—  Frugality  is  good  if 
liberality  be  joined  with  it.  The  first  ib  leaving 
off  snperfluous  expenses ;  the  last  is  bestowing 
them  to  tbe  benefit  of  others  that  need.  Tbe 
first  without  tbe  last  begins  covetousness ;  tbe 
last  without  tbe  fir^t  begins  prodigality.  Botb 
make  an  ezoellent  temper.  Happy  tbe  place 
where  tbey  are  found. —  William  rtmn. 


For  FrlMidi'  IntelligenoM-. 
rRIBNDS'  SOCIAL  LTOEUM. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  Friends'  Social  Lyce- 
um, beld^  pursuant  to  adjournment^  Itit  mo.  22dy 
1867. 

In  tbe  absence  of  tbe  President,  Charles  A. 
Dizon  was  called  to  the  cbair^  and  directed  tbe 
reading  of  tbe  minutes  of  last  meeting,  wbich 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Jos.  Wbarton,  tbe  lecturer  of  tbe  evening, 
was  tben  introduced,  who  delivered  an  instruc- 
tive lecture  on  '*  Mines  and  Mining,"  describ- 
ing tbe  character  and  formation  of  mineral  de- 
posits, and  the  various  methods  used  to  bring 
tbeir  products  from  tbe  secret  recesses  of  tbe 
earth,  and  make  them  available  for  tbe  use  of 
mankind. 

The  mineral  wealtb  is  deposited  cbiefly  in  tbe 
fissures  of  rock«i  lying  deep  in  tbe  earth  ;  these 
fissures  are  mainly,  or  approximately,  vertical 
in  their  position.  Tbe  deposits  having  been  in 
most  instances  apparently  injected  from  below. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  tbat  tbe  ores  are 
found  in  what  are  tecbnically  termed  ^*  pockets,'^ 
tbe  main  obaracteristics  of  wbicb  are  tbeir 
irregularities  of  size  and  shape. 

Tbe  minerals  taken  from'  these  deposits  are 
salts  of  metals,  and  also  SY^bides,  formerly 
called  sulpburets,  wbicb  are  converted,  near 
tbe  surface,  into  silicates,  carbonates,  &c. 

In  the  simpler  formp  of  mining,  having  found 
tbe  '^  deposit,"  a  shaft  is  sunk,  similar  in  size 
and  appearance  to  an  ordinary  well;  tbe  ore,  or 
coal,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  is  passed  to  tbe  sur- 
face by  means  of  windlass  and  buckets. 

In  mines  of  a  more  extensive  character  tbe 
abaft  is  sunk  directly  into  the  "  vein/*  following 
closely  its  **  dip,"  or  inclination,  taking  care  to 
bave  tbe  *'  level "  bo  arranged  as  to  allow  tbe 
removal  of  tbe  products  with  tbe  most  ease.  In 
mines  of  any  considerable  magnitude  tbe  accu- 
mulation of  water  is  an  evil  tbat  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Drainage  is  accomplished  in  part  by  means  of 
an  '*  aduit/'  but  to  rid  a  deep  mine  of  water, 
efifectually,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  pumping. 

Tbere  is  more  trouble  experienced  from  tbe 
accumulation  of  water  in  limestone  countries 
than  in  any  others),  owing  to  the  frequent  pre- 
sence of  large  cavities  in  that  particular  forma- 
tion. 

Tbemammotb  cave  of  Kentucky  is  a  familiar 
tbougb  greatly  exaggerated  example  of  the  boles 
or  cavities  found  in  limestone  rocks. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exhaust  an  entire 
valley  of  several  miles  in  area  before  tbe  work 
of  mining  can  progress  satisfactorily.  All  tbe 
water  not  carried  off  by  drainage  must  be  ex- 
hausted by  tbe  pump.  Tbe  introduction  of 
steam,  as  tbe  motive  power  of  pumps,  first  ap- 
plied by  Newcomen,  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
biatory  of  mining  in  England ;  previous  to  tbat 
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time  many  mines  had  been  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inability  of  hand  pumps  to  keep 
the  supply  of  water  sufficiently  exhausted  to 
allow  the  work  of  extracting  the  mineral  de- 
posits to  go  on.  The  different  kinds  of  engioes 
were  described  at  some  length,  and  illustrations 
given  of  the  power  of  different  engines  in  the 
various  services. 

The  entrances  to  the  mines  are  sometimes  of 
great  length,  one  which  he  had  visited  being 
nearly  two  miles  long,  which  is  about  the  length 
of  an  eotiance  to  a  mine  now  being  worked  near 
Mauch  Chunk. 

The  work  necessary  to  the  proper  opening  of 
a  mine,  such  as  sinking  the  shaft,  and  indeed 
all  the  labor  required  to  reach  the  deposit,  is 
called  *'  dead  work  J* 

In  large  mines  ventilation  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  many  ingenious 
contrivances  have  been  devised  to  render  it 
certain.  The  bad  air  found  in  these  subter- 
ranean chambers  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  mogt  com- 
mon is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  limestone  regions,  and  from  its 
weight  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  always  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shafts.  "  Fire- damp**  which  is  found  in  coal, 
mines,  is  produced  by  a  slow  distillation,  forming 
hydro-carbonS;  w'^ieh,  upon  being  mixed  with 
the  atmosphere  and  ignited,  form  a  compound 
'tthich  is  violently  explosive. 

The  combustion  of  these  gases  is  prevented 
by  the  use  of  the  "  saftt^/  lamp.*'  By  means 
of  a  fine  wire  gauze  surrounding  the  blaze  of 
the  lamp^  the  outside  air  is  kept  from  contact 
with  the  flame,  and  workmen  may  labor  in  the 
^'  fire-damp  "  with  comparative  safety.  Venti- 
lation is  secured  by  having  an  "  air  shaft " 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  vertically  called 
the  "vp'Cast**  and  the  "downcast.**  The 
motion  of  the  air  not  being  naturally  induced, 
it  is  assisted  in  its  ascent  and  descent  by  vari- 
ous appliances. 

Frequently  a  chimney  is  erected  over  the 
"  up-cast,"  and  by  means  of  the  draft  thus  in- 
duced the  heated  and  vitiated  air  is  caused  to 
pass  upwards,  while  pure  air  is  forced  down- 
wards by  means  of  large  fans.  A  steam  jet  is 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  up-cast  to  facili- 
tate the  upward  passage  of  foul  air. 

The  means  of  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the 
mines  was  described  at  some  length. 

Formerly  the  miners  climbed  to  and  from 
their  work  on  ladders  descending  in  sections  of 
from  SO  to  60  feet ;  but  besides  consuming  so 
much  time,  this  practice  was  found  to  be  so 
wearisome  to  the  men  as  to  have  been  generally 
discontinued.  Another  contrivance  was  called 
the  "  cage ;  **  it  consisted  of  a  platform  sus- 
pended by  iron  bars,  and  let  down  by  means  of 
the  winding  engine. 
The  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  tools  and  ma- 


terials, resulting  from  the  breaking  of  these  bars, 
has  been  so  great  as^to  warrant  the  disuse  of 
this  method. 

The  descent  into  mines  is  now  accomplished 
by  means  of  what  is  called  a  '*  man  engine," 
which  the  lecturer  explained  and  illustrated  by 
means  of  various  diagrams  on  the  blackboard. 

Some  aoconnt  was  given  of  the  different 
means  of  loosening  the  ore  or  coal. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  gunpowder  as  an 
agent  for  breaking  the  rocks  contaioing  the  de« 
posits,  the  ^* blasts"  are  put  in  with  special 
reference  to  the  courses  of  the  mineral  veins,  so 
as  to  detach  the  largest  quantity  of  material. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  fire  has  been  much  used 
for  loosening  the  ores,  as  by  the  expansion  in- 
duced by  heat  great  fragments  of  rock  are 
separated  from  the  main  line  of  deposit.  Some 
acconnt  of  the  crushing  and  preparing  of  or» 
and  coal  for  transportation  and  market  was  then 
^iven,  but  as  the  machinery  used  was  ezplaimd 
largely  by  figures  on  the  blackboard,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  accurate  report  of  it. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  social  intercourse,  the 
Secretary  read  an  essay  entitled,  "  Misunder- 
standing,'' which  was  contributed  by  one  of  the 
members  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  a  previ- 
ous meeting. 

An  interesting  communication  was  then  read 
from  the  "  Trtdyffrin  Literary  Society**  giving 
some  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  expres- 
sing a  wish  that  the  correspondence  between  os 
might  be  renewed. 

On  motion  of  Edward  Parrish,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Lyceum  be  furnished  for 
publication  in  "  Friends'  Intelligencer." 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  Friends'  Lyce- 
um, 1st  mo.  22d,  1867. 

Nath.  E.  Janney,  Secretary. 


4a»> 


For  the  Children. 
GOD  BLESS  TOU,  MY  LITTLE  PELLOW. 

A  crippled  "beggar  was  striving  to  pick  np 
some  old  clothes  that  had  been  thrown  from  a 
window,  when  a  crowd  of  rude  boys  gathered 
about  him,  mimicking  his  awkward  movements, 
and  hooting  at  his  helplessness  and  rags.  Pres- 
ently a  noble  little  fellow  came  up,  and,  poshio^ 
through  the  crowd,  helped  the  poor  crippled 
man  to  pick  up  his  gifts,  and  placed  them  in  a 
bundle.  Then*  slipping  a  piece  of  silver  into  bis 
hands,  he  was  running  away,  when  a  voice  far 
above  him  said,  "  Little  boy  with  a  straw  hat, 
look  up.''  A  lady  leaning  from  an  npper  win- 
dow, said  earnestly,  "  God  bless  you,  my  little 
fellow ;  God  will  bless  you  for  that."  As  he 
walked  along  he  thought  how  glad  he  had  made 
his  own  heart  by  doing  good.  He  thonght  of 
the  poor  beggar's  grateful  look ,  of  the  lad/s 
smile,  and  her  approval ;  and  last,  and  better 
than  all;  he  oould  almost  hear  his  heaveol; 
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Father  wbispering.  *^  Blessed  are  the  meroiful, 
for  they  sbiJl  obtain  meroy." — Little  reader, 
wheo  yoa  ^ave  an  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
and  feel  tempted  to  negleot  it,  remember  tbe 
littie  '*  bo^  with  tJie  straw  hat,*^ 


rrom  The  PreM. 


BKQUIATiONS  rOU  PABDONS. 

Harrisburg,  Feb.  1. — ^The  following  rega- 
lationa  concerning  the  issae  of  pardons  have 
just  been  issued  by  Governor  Geiry : 

First.  No  pardon  will  be  granted  nntil  notice 
of  the  application  therefor  shall  have  been  given 
by  pnblication  once  a  week  for  two  consecutive 
weeks  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  in 
wbicb  tbe  conviction  was  had. 

Second.  No  pardon  will  be  granted  unless 
notice  of  application  shall  haye  been  giyen  to 
the  jndge  who  tried  the  cause,  to  the  district 
attorney,  or  to  the  attorney  who  prosecuted  ; 
proof  of  which  notice  shall  be  furnished  this 
department. 

Third.  All  applications  for  pardon  most  have 
with  them  the  following  papers  written  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  hand  : 

1.  A'certified  copy  of  the  whole  record,  in- 
cluding docket  entries,  minutes  of  court,  copy 
of  indictment,  pleas,  and  all  other  papers  on  file 
in  tbe  C9urt  relating  to  the  case. 

2.  A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
tbe  applicatioo  is  based,  setting  forth  all  the 
facts ;  the  notes  of  eridence  taken  on  trial  ;■  let- 
ters ^om  responsible  persons  in  the  community 
were  the  crime  was  committed ;  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  jurors  who  sat  on  the  trial,  and 
if  any  of  them  refuse  to  recommend  a  pardon, 
reasons  gtVon  for  such  refusal ;  letter  from  the 
district  attorney  or  counsel  who  tried  the  case, 
and  a  letter  from  the  judge  setting  forth  his 
▼iews  upon  the  subject  of  the  application. 

Fourth.  Recommendations  for  pardon  for  on- 
expired  terms  of  sentence  must  have  a  copy  of 
tbe  whole  record  as  before  required.  Also  copy 
of  commitment ;  petition  from  prisoner  setting 
forth  reasons,  and  statement  'from  warden  and 
inspectors  of  prison. 

li/th.  No  personal  application  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

Si'jcth.  All  of  the  above  papers,  when  sab- 
mi  tted,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  printed  copy 
of  same  in  pamphlet  from,  twelve  cppies  of  which 
at  least  must  be  sent  to  this  department.  If 
tbe  parties  are  too  poor  tbe  paper  book  need 
not  be  printed. 

Seveitth.  As  these  rules  are  intended  to  sub- 
serve the  administration  of  justice,  they  will  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  relaxed  only  when  good 
reasons  shall  be  furnished  for  so  doing.  « 

John  W.  Geart. 

EZIC0TJVB  OHAMBia,  HAftai8BDR«,  J&D.  31,  1867. 

I     n    ^t/^-^ 

'*  Qive;  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.'' 


TRIP  LIGHTLY. 

Trip  lightly  over  trouble, 

Trip  ligbily  over  wrong, 
We  OLly  make  grief  double 

By  dvrelliog  on  it  Ion?. 
Why  clasp  woe's  baod  so  tightly? 

Why  Bigb  o'er  blossoms  dead  ? 
Why  cliDg  to  formfl  onsigbtly? 

Why  not  seek  joy  instead  ? 

Trip  lightly  over  sorrow ; 

TboQgb  all  the  day  be  dark. 
The  sua  may  sbine  to-morrow, 

And  gaily  sing  the  lark; 
Fair  hopes  have  not  departed, 

Though  roses  may  have  fled ; 
Then,  never  be  down-hearted. 

Bat  look  for  joy  instead. 

Trip  lightly  over  sadness, 

Stand  not  to  rail  at  doom  ; 
We've  pearls  to  string  of  gladness, 

On  this  side  of  the  tomb  : 
Whilst  stars  are  nightly  shining, 

And  the  Heaven  is  overhead, 
Encourage  not  repibing, 

But  look  for  joy  instead. 

— National  Anit- Slavery  Standard. 


MY  FIELD. 

I  will  not  wrong  thee,  0  To-day, 
With  idle  longing  for  To-morroir  ; 

But  patient  plough  my  field,  and  sow 
The  seed  of  faith  in  every  furrow. 

Enough  for  me  the  loving  light 

That  melis  the  clouds'  repellent  edges  ; 

Tbe  still  unfolding,  bud  by  bud, 
Of  God's  most  sweet  and  holy  pledges. 

I  breathe  His  breath  :  my  life  is  His  ; 

Tbe  hand  he  nerves  knows  no  defrauding,^ 
The  Lord  will  make  this  joyless  waste 

Ware  with  the  wheat  of  His  rewarding. 

Of  His  rewarding  I     Yes ;  and  yet 
Not  mine  a  single  blade  or  kernel ; 

The  seed  is  His  ;  the  quickening  His  ; 
The  care,  unchanging  and  eternal. 

His.  too,  the  harvest  ffong  shall  be, 

When  He  who  blest  the  barren  furrow 

Shall  thrust  His  shining  sickle  in, 
And  reap  my  little  field  To-morrow. 

— Harriet  McEtcgJU 


INTENSITY  OF  THE  COAL  TAR  COLORS. 

The  intensity  of  the  color  of  the  new  dyea 
produced  from  coal  tar  is  very  remarkable.  In 
the  late  London  Exhibition,  Perkin,  the  inventor 
of  the  aniline  parple,  displayed  a  cylinder  of 
manv^  paste,  so  small  as  to  be  easily  carried  un- 
der his  arm  which  was  estimated  as  sufficient  to 
color  100  miles  of  calico.  The  tar  required  for  its 
production  was  derived  from  2,000  tons  of  ooal. 

A  grain  of  one  of  the  salts  of  magenta  will 
give  a  pure  red  color  to  a  million  grains  of  watery 
and  a  rose  pink  hue  to  ten  million  grains,  and 
even  when  dissolved  in  fifty  million  times  its 
weight  of  water  a  white  screen  behind  a  vessel 
containing  a  part  of  it  will  render  its  presence 
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perceptible.  One  grain  of  this  dye  will  thas  im- 
part a  didUnot  shade  to  800  gallons  of  water ! 
F.  Field,  in  a  tecent  lecture  before  the  Rojal 
Institution  in  England,  related  a  striking  inci- 
dent showing  this  wonderful  coloring  power  as 
to  have  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  on  one  of  the 
passages  of  the  Great  Eastern  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  when  a  hurricane  swept  over  the 
Atlantic,  rendering  the  mighty  vessel  powerless 
amid  the  mightier  sea.  After  one  terrific  night 
it  was  observed  that  far  around  Jthe  vessel  the 
waves  seemed  tinged  as  though  with  blood,  faint 
and  diluted  in  the  distance,  but  deep  and  crim- 
son in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  after  every 
roll  of  the  giant  ship  gashed  forth  anew  a  deep 
ensanguined  flood.  When  the  storm  had  some- 
what subsided,  and  search  was  made  for  the 
origin  of  this  startling  phenomenon,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  tremendous  billow  bad  staved  in 
part  of  the  hold,  and  at  the  same  time  shattered 
some  vessels  containing  magenta  in  a  most  con- 
centrated form,  which  sweeping  over  hatches 
and  through  port  holes^  had  thus  crimsoned  the 
invading  waves. 


From  the  People's  Mag;aziu«. 
NATURAL   SOUNDS. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  '*  perfect  silence,' 
*^  profound'  eilence,"  and  we  liken  the  sudden 
cessation  of  noise  and  clamor  to  the  ^^  stillness 
of  death" — without  reflecting  on  what*  these 
terms  signify,  or  whether  the  thing,  or  the  no- 
thing they  represent  be  at  all  known  to  ns,  fa- 
miliarly as  we  use  such  expressions.     In  truth, 
silence  utter  and  complete  is  a  very  rar.e  thing 
indeed,  and  it  is   difficult  to   say  where  it   is 
found,  unless  it  be  in    the  brain  of  the  deaf 
mute  who  has  his  world  outside  of  the  '*  realm 
of  sound.''     We  do  not  get  silence  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  forest,  though  there  may  be  the 
repose  of  utter  solitude ;  that  is  rather  a  change 
from  one  region  of  sound  to  another;   in  sum- 
mer the  leaves  lift  np  their  voices,  the  insert 
ail  lions  fill  the  air  with  a  chorus  so  faint  dur- 
ing (he  livelong  day,  as  to  be  hardly  recogniz- 
able save  by  its  absence  when  the  night  comes 
-r-to  say  nothing  of  the  songs  of  birds  which 
from  time  to  time  burst  on  the  stillness ;  and  in 
winter,  even  though  "  horror  wide  extends  her 
desolate  domain,"  it  is  not  a  horror  of  utter  si- 
lence— the  dead  leaves  are  heard  to  rustle,  the 
bare  branches  to  moan  and  gnash  their  teeth, 
while  ten  thousand  minute  crepitations  t«]I  of 
the  changes  going  on  upon  the  surfaces  of  things 
around  through  the   contraction  of  bark  and 
fibre  in  couRequence  of  the  cold.     We  do  not 
get  it  out  in  the  midnight  solitudes  of  heath  or 
prairie,  or  in  the  lonely  churchyard.    The  poet's 
idea,  "  Stars  silent  above  us — graves  silent  be- 
Death,"  Doay  apply  to  the  stars  and  the  graves, 
bat  not  to  the  pool  that  reflects  the  stars  or  the 
grass  that  fringes  the  lips  of  the  gravO;  both  of 


which  will  respond  to  the  whisper  of  the  nightr 
wind  in  whispers  of  their  own — **  making  night 
voctf  1  to  an  ear  attuned.'^  For  our  own  part  we 
are  free  to  confess,  that  notwithstanding  some 
attempts  in  that  direction,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  into  the  aotaal  presence  of  silence 
perfect  and  absolute. 

Seeing  that  such  is  the  case,  what  a  wonder- 
fully kind  and  beneficent  arrangement  of  Provi- 
dence it  is  that  the  sounds  we  hear  are   what 
they  are,  so  bountifully  fitted  to  our  perceptions 
as  to  impart  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  us,  and 
that  of  an  enduring  kind  which  for  the  most 
part  never  palls  upon  the  senses.     This  provi- 
sion is  one  of  the  wonders  of  creation.      All  the 
sounds  of  Nature  are  sounds,  so  to  speak,  that 
ttear  toett.    When  the  winds  lift  up  their  voices, 
do  they  not  strike  upon  the  ear  like  the  greet- 
ings  of  old  friends,  and  is  not  every  note  thej 
breathe  full  of  the  associations  of  things  fore- 
gone and  past  which  it  is  worth  while  to  have 
thus  recalled  7    Think  of  the  voice  of  waters, 
the  leaping  of  the  ocean  waves  when  "  the  floods 
clap  their  hands  "—the  seaward  swirl  of  the 
rnnning  river  as  it  sings  along  between  the 
creen  banks— the   glad  ripple  of  wmdruffled 
lake  or  mountain  tarn— the  shout  of  the  torreat 
as  it  leaps  along  among  the  lichenclad  boulden 
—the  grand  roar  of  the  cataract  as  it  thunders 
from  the  steep.     How  thoroughly  do  all  th«e 
sounds  tell  each  its  peculiar  tale !  how  fresbJy 
do  they  appeal  to  the  senses  every  Ume  we  hear 
them,  with  feelings  and  suggestions  that  are 
ever  new  and  refuse  to  grow  old !     Who  would 
wish  to  change  them  for  sounds,  however  ei- 
quisite,  produced  by  art  or  man's  device?   YoTy 
please  to  note,  no  sounds  of  voice  or  inBtrumeDt, 
artificially  produced,  will  wear  half  as  well,  or 
a  hundredth  part  as  well  as  do  the  accompim. 
ments  to  which  Nature  has  set  her  own  melo- 
dies.     The  poet  tells  us  of  the  brook  "  which 
all  night   long  singeth  aquiet  tune/'  and  the 
figure  is  pretty  and  touching  enough.   But  bow 
happy  for  us  that  it  is  only  a  figure  I     Just  iia- 
agine  it  to  be  a  fact !     Suppose  yourself  living 
in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  that  all 


night  lone  was  singing,  for  instance,  "  We  re 
all  a-noddin";  that's  a  quiet  tune— or  "Th« 
Last  Rose  of  Summer ; "  that's  more  quiet  still. 
How  long  do  you  think  you  could  stand  it  I 
You  know  very  well  that  you  could  not  sit  oat 
a  twelve  hours'  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,efca 
were  all  the  talent  of  Europe  assembled  to 
charm  you ;  what  would  you  do  with  a  single 
tune  grinding  eternally  in  your  ears?  01  t 
truth,  whatever  the  tune  might  be,  you  wooW 
oome  to  the  conclusion,  ere  long,  that  it  wm 
the  identical  one  the  cow  died  of,  and  that  U 
would  kill  you  too  unless  you  got  out  of  hew- 
ing ;  and  away  you  would  run  accordingly. 

No;  with  all  due  regard  to  poets  and  maai- 
dans,  Nature  never  plays  tunes ;  if  she  did  "-' 
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woald  ODly  won7  and  wetiy  m,  whereas  her 
geatl«  design  is  to  sooihe  as  lo  rest  or  io  ioTigo- 
rate  us  for  work.    As  already  stated,  her  soonds 
are  everywhere ;  everythiog  animate  or  inani- 
mate has  a  Toioe,  and  things  we  oall  dead  speak 
to    one   another.     "  The  cataraets  hlow  their 
tram  pets  from  the  steep;''   the  sedges  in  the 
pool  talk  and  gossip  together  in  Uie  quiet  even- 
ing hoars ;  deep  oalleth  unto  deep,  and  amid 
the  mad  and  yeasty  waves  ^^  we  hear  old  Triton 
wind  his  wreathed  horn/'     Her  gamut  extends 
through  a  tremendous  seals,  from  the  topmost 
treble  of  the  shrilly  gnat  to  the  deep  diapason 
of  the  hellowing  thunder ;  and  she  has  the  won- 
derful knaok  of  making  sweet   harmonies  out 
of  the  sourest  materials,  softening  them  by  dis- 
tance  or  modifying  them  by  artful   eombina 
tioDs.     Then  she  arranges  her   ooncerts  with 
the  kindliest  regard  for  her  auditors,  putting 
the  rougher  performers  in  the  background,  and 
the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  front.     Thus  the 
boom  of  the  bittern,  the  plaint  of  the  stork,  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  oarrion  crow,  and  the  osw  of 
the  rook,  reach  us  from  afar,  shorn  by  distance 
of  their   harshness;  while  the  thrush  and  the 
blackt>ird  pipe  joyously  in  onr  orchards,  the 
linnet  and  goldfinch  build  in  our  gardens,  the 
nightingale  sends  his  song  into  our  open  win- 
dows as  we  lie  and  listen   to  him  by  sUrlight, 
and  the  merry  oriokst  chirps  in  our  chimoey- 
ooroers  till  the  whole   house   rings  with  his 
jollity. ' 

It  is  no  great  cause  for  wonder  thai  all  the 
sounds  of  Nature  have  not  yet  been  traced  to 
their  source.    If  any  one  by  way  of  experiment 
will  betake  himself  to  some  lonely  spot  far  from 
any  human  dwelling — say  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
summer's  day— and  try  to  aeoonnt  for  all  the 
sounds  he  hears^  even  in  a  spot  where  he   can 
hear  the  fewest,  he  may  chance  to  find  himself 
puzzled  beyond  his  utmost  skill.     Travellers 
have  been  thus  puuled  in  a  most  inexplicable 
manner,  and  have  tried  in  vain,  with  all  their 
science  and  all  their  knowledge  of  natural  phe- 
nomena,   to  BoWe   the  difficulty  the  strange 
sounds  presented.    There  is  a  sound  familiar  to 
dwellers  on  the  sea  coast,  which  is  occasionally 
heard  towards  nightfall  and  for  an  hour  after 
sunset,  and  whioh  fishermen  call  the  '<  sough." 
It  is  neither  the  noise  of  the  wind,  nor  of  the 
wayesi  nor  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore — at 
least  it  seems  conclusively  not  to  be  either  of 
these,  because  all  three  of  these  can  he  heard 
and  distinctly  reoogniaed  simultaneously  with 
the  moaning  of  the ''sough."    We  have  our- 
selves heard  it  several  times  on  certain  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  have  abo  listened  for  it  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year  on  other  parts,  and 
failed  to  detect  it .    Seafaring  men  seem  to  care 
nothing  about  it,  and  it  is  vain  to  ask  them  for 
any  explanation.     It  do^s  not  seem  to  come 
from  the  offing,  but  ratlm  from  the  windings  of 


the  shore,  and  from  the  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  is  blowing.     What  can  it  be  7     Perhaps 
the  following  story,  upon  which  we  chanced  the 
other  day  in  a  volume  of  extracts,  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.     One  fine  Sunday 
morning  an  American  clipper  was  making  all 
fiail  for  port,  running  with  a  side  wind  on  a 
track  parallel  with  a  part  of  the  coast  then   a 
hundred  miles  distant.     The  men  were  cs  em- 
bled  on  deck  enjoying  the  beautiful   weather, 
when  suddenly  they  all  started  and  looked   at 
each  other  with  amasement  as  the  sound   of 
church-going  bells  burst  upon  the   ear      For 
several  minutes  the   familiar  peal   continncd, 
louder  or  fainter  as  the  vessel  rose  or  fell  on 
the  bounding  billows,  while  the  crew  stood  mo- 
tionless as   if  spell  bound      The  skipper,   a 
thoughtful  man,  after  listening  for  a  time  with 
the  rest,  went  to  the  helm  and  slowly  altered 
the  vessel's  course.     As  she  rounded  a  little 
seaward,  the  sweet  sounds  stopped  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  come :  he  then  put  her  back  on  the 
old  tsck,  when  the  bells  began  to  peal  again,  he 
repeating  the  experiment  several  times  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  facts  of  the  case.     The  reader 
has  probably  guessed  what  the  facts  were.     Al- 
though the  village  where  the  bells  were  ringing 
was  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  such  sounds  would  never  travel 
so  great  a  distance,  yet  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing  the  fact  was  clear  enough  that  they 
did  so  travel.   The  wind  whioh  bore  the  sounds 
blew  in  a  stiff  breese  off  the  land ;  the  large 
concavity  of  the  broad  bellying  mainsail  caught 
the  musical  vibrations,  and,  by  reflecting  them 
back  as  it  were  in  a  focus  upon  the  deck,  ren- 
dered them  audible.     This  was  the  skipper's 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  the  truth  of 
which  he  had  tested  by  altering  the  vessel's 
course.     Now  here^  it  sppears  to  ois,  is  a  key  to 
the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  '^  sough  "   as  it 
moans  along  the  autumnal  shore  at  nightfall. 
We  have  only  to  imagine,  in  place  of  the  village 
church  bells,  a  storm  or  gale  of  wind  raging  at 
the  distance  of  some  hundred  or  more  miles, 
much  too  far  off  to  be  heard  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and,  in   place  of  the  bellying 
mainsail,  such  a  conformation  of  the  coast  and 
circling  cliffs  as  shall  serve  the  same  purpose, 
by  catching  and  conoentrating  the  exhausted 
undulations  of  sound,  and  thus  rendering  them 
audible.      We  believe  that  this  may  be   the 
right  solution  of  the  mystery ;   at  any  rate  it 
points  to  a  reason  why  the  ^' sough"  is  fre- 
quently heard  on  some  parts  of  our  coast  and 
never  on  other  parts. 

Ooneeming  the  strange  and  inexplicable 
sounds  heard  by  travellers  in  various  parts  of 
the  woild,  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
many  interesting  reports.  Amongst  the  most 
curious  of  these  are  perhaps  the  accounts  met 
with  in  the  narratiye  of  Australian  explorers 
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Mr.  Wood  is  not  the  only  witness.  Stuart 
Dientions  that  one  morniDg,  when  in  the  inte- 
rioFf  among  the  red  eandhills  of  the  inhof^pita- 
ble  dessert,  he  was  sfartled  by  hearing  a  loud, 
clear,  reverberating  explosion,  like  the  boom- 
ing of  artillery.  These  noises,  which  have  been 
frequently  observed  in  sandy  districts;  seem  to 
come  with  an  explosive  echo  from  the  sandhills, 
and  reverberate  for  a  considerable  time  amongst 
the  surrounding  mountains.  Sounds  of  a  like 
kind  have  alarmed  most  of  the  Australian  ex- 
plorers. Captain  Stuart,  who  followed  the- 
course  of  the  Darling  River  in  1828,  describes 
an  extraordinary  sound  which  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  on  a  day  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  astonished  himself  and  party. 
**  The  day,"  he  says,  **  had  been  remarkably 
fine,  not  a  cloud  was  there  in  the  heavens,  nor 
a  breath  of  air  to  be  felt.  On  a  sudden  we 
heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  report  of  a  gun 
fired  at  the  distance  of  between  five  and  six 
miles.  It  was  not  the  hollow  sound  of  an 
earthy  explosion,  or  the  sharp,  cracking  noise 
of  falling  timber,  but  in  every  way  resembled 
tt  discharge  of  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance.  On 
this  all  the  men  agreed,  but  no  one  was  certain 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Both  Mr.  Hume 
and  myself,  however,  thought  it  came  from  the 
north-west.  I  immediately  sent  one  of  the  men 
np  a  tree,  but  he  could  observe  nothing  nnn- 
Bual.  The  country  around  him  appeared  to  be 
equally  fiat  on  all  sides,  and  to  be  thickly 
wooded.  Whatever  occasioned  the  report,  it 
made  a  strong  impression  on  all  of  us,  and  to 
this  day  the  singularity  of  such  a  sound  in  such 
a  situation  is  a  matter  of  mystery  to  me.'' 

If  travellers  are  alarmed  abroad  by  sounds 
they  cannot  explain,  dwellers  at  home  are  no 
less  alarmed  at  times  by  sounds  perfectly  natu- 
ral in  themFelves,  but  which  are  often  made 
formidable  by  fear  and  superstitious  dread. 
We  have  known  a  series  of  grueful  groans 
which  made  a  whole  family  miserable  for  a 
month  to  proceed  from  the  vibration  of  a  strip 
of  leather  and  baize  nailed  on  a  door  to  keep 
the  draught  away.  Wailing  and  sobbing  noises 
are  often  heard  in  old  houses  from  defects 
which  a  few  nails  and  a  glue  pot  would  remedy. 
New  houses,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  build- 
er, will  indulge  in  the  strangest  noises  for 
months  together ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  full 
of  new  furniture  there  is  no  telling  when  one 
could  reckon  on  domestic  quiet.  As  you  lie  in 
bed  you  hear  a  oraek  here,  a  bang  there,  creak- 
ing above,  and  a  groaning  below ;  and  if  yon 
choose  you  may  shiver  with  apprehension  at 
each  fresh  demonstration;  but  you  may  be 
wiser  if  you  call  to  mind  that  all  woodwork 
when  new  is  liable  to  shrink,  and  that  the 
shrinking  will  often  announce  itself  by  a  deto- 
nating noise.  You  donU  bear  such  noises  in 
the  day   because  they  are  stilled'  by  other 


noises,  but  the  silence  of  night  gives  them  a 
startling  effect.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  sonadx 
to  which  we  are  aooustomed,  but  of  these  we 
do  not  here  speak. 

The  little  spark  of  joy  that  sbines  in  the 
Christian's  cup^  is  an  earnest  of  those  everlast- 
ing delights  which  shall  be  theirs  when  all 
sorrow  shall  flee  away  :  and  those  aipe  of  com- 
fort are  but  the  foretastes  of  that  river  of  ever- 
lasting pleasares  at  God's  right  haad. 

ABsocicUton  of  Friend*  of  Philadelphia  and  iis 
Vicinity  for  the  Aid  and  EievcUion  of  tkt 
Freedmen.    Forwarding  CommiUee^s  JR^ari 
for  First  Month,  1867  :— 

No.  90,  1  bbl,,  Mary  K,  Brosias,  Vienna,  Va., 
containing  50  new  garments,  books, 
&c. 

91,  1  box,  Sarah  M.  Ely,  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
containing  300  part-worn  garments. 

92, 1  box,  containing  sundries. 

93  and  94,  2  bbls.,  containing  bread  for  sick. 

95,  1   bbl,  Eliza    Heacock,    Washington. 

D.  C,  containing  75  part- worn  gar- 
ments. 

96,  1  bbl.,  General   John  Ely,   Louisville, 

Kv.,  containing  71  new  garments. 

97,  1  bale,  H.  Leonard,  Maryland,  contalo- 

ing  26  part-worn  garments. 

98,  1  box,  Cornelia  Hancock,  Mt.  Pleasiani. 

S.  C.,  containg  books,  seeds,  trin- 
mings,  &c. 
99, 1  box,  Deborah  K.  Smith,  Green  Springs, 
Ya.,  containing  books,  slates,  ^c. 

100,  1   bbl.,  "  71   new  garments, 

shoes,  &c, 

101,  1  box,  Sosan  H.  Clark,  Fortress  Mod- 

roe,  Va.,  containing  125   new  gar- 
ments. 

102,  1  bbl.,  containing  120  part-worn  gar- 

ments, shoes,  &c. 
Total,  13  packages,  containing  abont  1000  gar- 
ments, seeds,  books,  shoes,  trimmings,  &c. 
Henry  M.  Latng.  Treasurer, 
No.  30  N.  Third  St. 
Phila.,  Second  month  2d.  1867. 


■  <»' 


Twenty- Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Northen 
Association  of  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of 
Poor  Women. 

Feeling  it  due  to  those  who  have  so  gener- 
ously aided  us  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  poor, 
that  they  should  know  what  disposition  has 
been  made  of  the  means  entrusted  to  our  care; 
and  under  a  belief  that  our  labors  have 
been  blessed,  anfd  many  a  heart  hav  been 
gladdened  by  the  employment  we  have  given, 
when  other  means  of  support  have  failed  them, 
we  again  present  our  Annual  Report. 

Quihing,  Wrappers,  Plain  Sewing  of  every 
description,  Caipet  Rags,  Ac,  have  been 
promptly  attended  to  under  the  superintendence 
of  efficient  Matrons.  • 

We  hare  giyen  employment  to  thirty  eight 
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women  at  the  loAtitatioo,  and  furnished  seven 
(soQAc  of  whom  were  colored)  with  work^  who 
were  unable  to  leave  their  homes. 

Since  last  report  there  have  been 

Garments  made, 789 

Skirts  Quilted, 30 

Bedquilts     «     64 

Comfortables  Quilted 69 

Crib  Quilts 3 

Sofa       "    5 

Garments  Repaired, 41 

Wool  and  Cotton  Carded, 31  lbs. 

Carpet  rags  cot  and  sewed, 104  << 

86  Garments  were  distributed  to  the  women 
during  the  winter. 

We  have  to  mourn  the  death  of  onr  esteemed 
friend  Joseph  D,  Brown,  who  in  his  lifetime  had 
always  oontributed  liberally  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association,  and  whose  large  means  and  kind 
sympathies  had  been  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  poor  of  all  classes,  and  who  par- 
ticulary  remembered  the  destitute  and  unfor- 
tunate amongst  our  colored  population. 

From  him  we  gratefully  acknowledge  a  be- 
quest of  two  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been 
duly  paid  by  his  executors  to  onr  Treasurer. 

We  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  friends 
who  have  so  freely  responded  to  our  previous 
appeals,  and  hope  that  they  will  continue  with 
willing  hearts  and  helping  hands  to  aid  us  in 
our  benevolent  work.  We  believe  that  to  en- 
coorage  honest  industry  by  furnidhiug  it  with 
suitable  occupation  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  record  the 
death  of  our  esteeemed  friend  Hettie  W.  Chap-' 
man,  who  for  a  long  time  filled  the  situation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Acting  Committee,  and  was  one 
of  our  most  interested  and  efficient  members. 
She  died  3d  mo.  Slst,  1866. 

treasurer's  report. 

Tbi  Northirn  Associatiom,  &c.,  in  account  with 
Elisabbth  £.  Allkn,  Treasurer,  from  4th  mo.  lat, 
1865,  to  4lh  mo.   1st,  1866. 

DR. 

To  Cash  Paid  the  Women, $1475.19 

'*  Matroos, 624.00 

*^  Dry  Goods,  Trimmtoga,  4c., 558.80 

"  loTestment  in  State  Loan, 2000.00 

"  Repairs, 24.79 

»<  StRte  Tax, 6.04 

**  Insarance  on  Goods, 9  00 

'<  Balance, 48.88 


$4745.70 


OR. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations $  515.48 

Sales  and  Castomer  Work, 1653.24 

Joseph  D.  Brown's  Estate, 2000.00 

, ,M  575.40 

1.60 

$4745.70 


Interest 


Fines,. 


»r 


The  Treasurer  of  Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  EleTation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  since  last  report : — 

Prom  City  Contributions...^. $203.00 

"     Rachel  Haines,  Fallston,  Md 10.00 

"    Pilesgrove  Preparative  Meeting 50,00 

"     Martha  L.  Joues , 7.00 

"     O.  Fawcett,  Goslien,  Ohio 5.00 

"     Friends  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J 6.00 


2d  mo.  9,  1867. 


$281.00 
Hknrt  M.  Laino,  Treaiturer^ 

No.  30  Third  St 


ITEMS. 


George  W.  Pcabod  j,  ivnpressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  popnlatiun  of  the 
Sunth  and  Southwestern  States,  has  donated  one 
million  of  dollars  in  cash  and  aboat  one  million  one 
hundred  thonsand  dollars  in  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  to  be  appropriatei  to  that  purpose.  He 
directs  thHt  it  **  shall  be  distriboted  among  the  entire 
population  without  othf-r  distinction  than  their  need 
and  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  them." 

CoNQRsss. — In  the  Senate  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  were  instructed  to  report  the  tariff  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  rates  of 
the  tariff  of  1861  with  those  proposed  by  theamend- 
ed  Hoy^e  bill.  The  correspondence-of  the  State  De- 
partment with  Brazil,  in  reference  to  the  de«ith-of 
President  Lincoln,  was  preseited.  A  despatch  waa 
read  announcing  the  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Tennessee  of  the  bill  for  negro  suffrage 
in  that  State.  The  House  amendments  to  the  act  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  were  agreed  to.  The 
House  joint  resolution  forbidding  the  infliction  of 
corporeal  punishment  in  the  Inte  rebel  States  was 
reported  with  an  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of 
officers  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  Frvedmen's 
Bureau  to  see  that  the  act  is  carried  ont.  A  bill  was 
introduced  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  by  direct 
importations.  It  provides  that  goods  may  be  im* 
ported,  and  the  dnties  paid  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion instead  of  the  port  of  arrival.  The  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  was  called 
up,  and  some  discussion  arose  upon  the  paragraph 
appropriating  fif'y  thousand  dollars  for  temporary 
clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  finally 
adopted.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
was  taken  np  and  passed  over  the  President's  veto 
—  yeas  31,  nays  9. 

Honsi. — The  resolution  adopted  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia House  of  Representatives,  in  favor  of  full  and 
complete  protection  by  the  Government,  and  of  equal 
political  rights  to  all  loyal  persons,  was  presented, 
aud  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction. 
The  Indian  appropriation  bill  came  up,  and  was, 
after  debate,  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  certain  restrictions.  A  message 
from  the  President  was  presented,  transmitting  a  re- 
port from  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  States  now 
represented  in  Congress  which  have  ratified  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  bill  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  commissioners  to  the  Paris 
Exposition,  providing  regulations  for  the  board  of 
commissioners,  and  making  additional  appropri^ 
tlons  for  the  expenses,  was  reported  with  an  aroend- 
meot  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  A 
joint  resolution  was  passed  extending  for  two  years 
longer  the  use  of  Government  vessels  for  quarantine 
purpoees  in  New  York  harbor.  The  bill  for  the  more 
efficient  government  of  the  insurrectionary  States 
wai  then  taken  np,  which  provoked  a  long  and  angry 
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diBCUB^ion.  A  bill  was  introdaced  to  prohibit  the 
traQsportatioD  from  foreign  countrieB  to  the  United 
Sctites  of  prisoners  convicted  or  charged  with  crime^ 
aod  prescribing  pnoisbment  therefor.  The  bill  for 
the  admission  of  Nebraska  was  passed  over  the  veto 
by  a  vote  of  120  yeas  to  44  nays,  and  Nebraska  thus 
becomes  a  State  of  the  Union. 

The  State  Legislature  of  MiBSiBBippl  has  ODani- 
mously  rejected  the  Gonstitntional  Amendment. 

The  House  of  RepresentatiTes  of  Alabama  has 
passed  a  bill  to  eitablidh  a  system  of  public  Bchools 
for  blacks  and  whites  alike,  except  that  the  schools 
for  each  shall  be  separate  in  each  school  district. 

The  lower  branch  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  has 
l^assed  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  State  Con- 
stitution by  striking  out  the  word  **  white." 

Thi  FttBBDMM. — The  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  Freedmeo's  Bureau  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  states  that 
the  more  than  ordinary  severity  of  the  cold  season, 
together  with  the  dimished  call  for  labor,  has  caused 
much  destitution  among  the  freed-people  of  that 
State.  This  scare  ity  of  employment  and  prevailing 
destitution  has  led  many  of  them  to  embrace  oppor- 
tunities to  contract  with  responsible  parties  to  go  to 
Texas,  Mlssisaippi,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee;  and 
some  time  ago  orders  came  to  break  up  the  settle- 
ments along  the  coast  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with- 
out injury  to  the  freedmen  located  there.  The 
populiition  of  Roanoke  Island  has  been  reduced  one- 
balf  since  Ninth  month  last,  150  persons  having  left 
ilk  the  Twelfth  month,  and  more  will  follow  as  soon 
as  transportation  can  be  obtained. 

The  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  for  the  State  of  MissiBsippi  reports  that  the 
demand  for  labor  Is  so  great  that  freedmen  are  being 
brought  from  other  States  to  MissisBippi,  where  they 
contract  for  from  $10  to  $15  a  month,  with  rations, 
quarters,  and  medical  attendance.  The  freedmen 
show  no  spirit  of  idleness,  aod  the  planters  are 
anxioas  to  secure  laborers.  School  matters  are  pro- 
gressing finely,  and  a  growing  interest  in  education 
is  m^inifested!  The  laws  against  their  carrying  fire- 
arms and  owning  real  estate  are,  however,  fruitful 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  among  them. 


T/'BNNETT  SQUARE  ACADEMY,  tar  jovmg  mra  and  boyi^aiid 


A  HISTORY  or  Tin  KSUOI0U8  SOCIETY  OF  RIDSe 
KKOM  1TB  RISK  TO  THJI  YJBA&  1828.  VdamM  m  tad  IT. 
By  Samuil  M.  Jamitkt. 

The  third  and  foarth  To1ttm«t  of  thlt  work  bavip  !»«•  «» 
Toid«bly  delnycd  by  eaoMs  eoaoeotad  wUli  the  late  drfl  w. 
DurlDg  the  five  jean  that  haTe  olnrxwl  dnea  tbe  wecood  volcat 
waa  pablipbad,  so  many  cbangBa  oafe  uken  plan  that  it  k 
deaoiad  expedtont  to  iimia  a  new  Proapeetua. 

Tbe  two  volomea  now  propoaed  to  be  publiebod  eootaia  (b 
blatoiy  of  the  Sodety  from  tbe  year  1601  tu  ItteS,  cmUtfxf 
innch  original  matter  that  haa  not  appeaivd  in  aoy  other  batTv. 
Bioffraphical  ikttchu  are  ptoen  qf  the  mod  proatterftl  mtmten  If 
Uu  Society  in  Great  Britain  and  America^  with  many  inatn» 
tlTe  paaaagea  from  their  writinga  and  intrreaf  ing  anecdotn. 

Among  the  nU^eU  qfdt»p  interul  freaked  of  in  tbeae  valam 
are :  tfte  pvriU  and  pretervaticn  of  Fritndt  durivg  tJte  JHA  B»- 
belU'an  of  1798  ;  iht  ttmrte  tkty  pvrmed  dwrmg  the  wtar  «f  Amm- 
can  IndrpentUince ;  their  ^rtt  to  civUite  the  Indians  and  pn- 
MTM  peace  with  them  ;  the  rite  and  progrtn  t^f  their  testmmj 
against  Slavery;  their  earhf  tabors  in  the  commc  of  Temperewu; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  the  beffinnina  of  this  cautery ;  aa^ 
the  Smaratim  in  America  in  1827-8,  vitA  the  eamses  that  kits 
it^  and  the  resuUs  that  have  followed. 

The  eoat  of  paprr,  printing  and  binding  baring  gmtly  i». 
ereaaed  ainoe  the  flnit  proapertoa  waa  iaimrd.  It  ia  Touiid  Qm.  iki 
work  eaonot  be  publiahed,  without  oonsideratle  loss,  at  tb«  piit 
originally  intended.  Tbe  price  will  be,  tbcrvlorei,  |2J0O  pv  rti- 
vaie,  bound  In  cloth;  and  S2.25  per  Totnm«*.  Umnd  in  pte^ 
library  atyle;  bat  tboae  fobaeribera  under  tbe  f&iat  provptetsi 
who  biiTe  taken  the  Bnt  two  volamea,  will  be  tnmiabad  vith 
the  third  and  fuurih  rolumea  at  $2.00  eath.  bound  in  alierp. 

Thefrst  fioo  Tolum»s  can  be  obtained  from  Um  pnbliaherorUi 
agenta,  at  $&00  eaeh,  aheep  binding. 

Ag^nta  are  requested  to  return  thif  proap«>etaB  a«  epeNlify  h 
poaaiUe— «a  tbe  work  ia  now  in  praea  with  fall  liat  of  dum 
and  reaiilencea  of  aubacribera,  to  the  aulhor'a  puliliabrr.  Ifirtti 
will  be  allowed  one  copy  for  every  alx  coplea  aold  by  tbcm,  uA 
th<*7ean  bo  fumi^bed  with  iiata  of  their  anbaofil>era  npon  lypth 
cation  to  the  Ifubliaher, 

T.  Eixwooa  Ziu, 

I12tfaman. Noa.  IT  and  19  8  Sixth  St,  FhJa 

BOOItb  for  aala  at  Oflloe  of  Frltmda'  Intelligencer,  No  144  N^itk 
8«Tenth  Btreet.— A  rerjf  few  enpies  Job  Scott's  worica  U^ 
Jonrnai  of  John  Cumly,  at  OJ^ee.  $2  00 ;  by  mail,  !>  * 
Journal  of  John  Woolman,  $1  00  a  $1  30.  Journal  of  Ilugfa  Jac^pr. 
$1  00  a  $1  20.  Janney'a  Llle  of  Wm.  Peon,  2d  ed.  ocC,  $3  $0  a  tZ  ;Sl 
Janney'a  UA  of  Geo.  Kox,  t2  86  a  $2  00.  Diaciplin*  of  PhiiaM- 
phia  Yearly  Meeting, 76c.  a  90.  Frienda*  Mlacellany,  11  t(»KI«  « 
a  $  975.  laaae  Penington,  $5  00  a  6  00.  Thoa.  Story,  $1  00  a  I  *. 
Hiatory  of  Dflaware  County,  $3  00  a  8  60.  Priacilla  Carfwalbder. 
50e  a  dO.  Mnlitationa  on  Life  and  D«>ath.  Il  76  a  2  00  *-StQdi«L' 
by  John  A.  IKirgan,  $2  00  a  2  '^.  Bmlly  MayUnd.  $1  00  a  1  21 
Hiatory  of  the  United  Statoa.  00c  a  70.  Ukencaa  of  Mm.  Pena,  Bed 
engraving y  60r  a  66.  Engraved  Forma  Makriaox  CamnzAsn, 
$4  60  a  6  00.  Winnowed  Wheat,  $1  00  a  1  26.  Frienda*  Alaaaac 
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8SI4BGTION8    FROM    THE    WBITINQB    OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 
(Oontinaed  from  page  787.) 

To  L.  A.  B. 

Bradpolb,  29ih  of  Fourth  mootfa,  1825. 
M^  dtar  Lydia^ — When  we  thick  what  aa- 
worthj  creatares  we  are,  CYen  at  the  best,  and 
how  poodnese  and  meroy  follow  as,  sustaining 
us  under  our  trials,  and  taming  them  all  to  our 
good,  we  have  surely  great  occasion  to  lay  hold 
of  hope,  to  take  fresh  conrage,  to  pat  on 
strength,  and  be  armed  with  patience*  chcerfnl 
Buboiission,  and  full  assnrance  of  faith  for  the 
time  to  oome.  My  mind  seems  equal  to  Tory 
little  beyond  my  more  immediate  calling,  and 
when  not  so  engaged,  it  feels  as  poor,  weak;  and 
empty,  as  CYcr  I  have  known  to  be  the  case. 
O  I  what  a  comfort  from  time  to  time  to  feel  the 
Lord  with  me,  strengthening  me,  and  prosper- 
ing his  work  in  my  hands,  again  and  again,  to 
my  humbling  admiration  at  the  power  of  his 
might,  the  ezoellenoy  of  his  loYing-kindness  and 
his  grace.  It  has  more  than  once  struck  me 
forcibly,  that  if  this  work  be  of  the  Lord,  and  I 
be  engaged  in  it  according  to  his  will,  some  that 
haye  been  concerned  to  strengthen  my  weak 
hands,  will  participate  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  that  is,  in  the  earnest  of  the  reward  of 
the  faithful.  These  who  have  given  the  cup  of 
cold  water,  have  done  what  they  could ;  and 
what  they  have  done  in  simplicity,  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  servant^  it  is  esteemed  as  done  to  the 


Master  himself;  though  they  may  be  ready  to 
say,  <<  When  saw  we  thee  in  prison  7"  &c. 

To  L.  A,  B. 

Second  0/  Fifth  month,  1825. — Having  been 
helped  to  get  over  another  mountain  in  the  at- 
tendance of  this  meeting  yesterday,  and  hav- 
ing been  favored  to  wrestle  and  straggle  with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to  suffer  with  a 
suffering  seed  in  this  desolate  region,  my  heart 
feels  comparatively  light,  hoping  that  I  stand 
acquitted  of  the  blood  of  some,  and  that 
through  deep  suffering, — ^yea,  wading  of  spirit, 
the  good  cause  has  been  espoused  in  some  sort, 
however  feebly,  and  the  way  of  life  set  forth ; 
in  abundant  condescension,  I  was  favored  to 
get  along  safely,  without,  I  trust,  stumbling ; 
though  truly  it  was  hard  work.  0 1  the  leth- 
argy, the  lifeless,  lukewarm  condition  of  many  : 
no  hunger  or  thirst,  no  senpe  of  eternal  things, 
no  relish  for  heavenly  goodness ;  and  such  as 
are  otherwise,  sunk  into  a  low,  discouraged,  dy- 
ing state.  Yet  even  here,  the  spark  of  Divine 
love  is  not  wholly  extinct  and  taken  away ;  but 
the  Lord  is  waiting  to  be  gracious,  his  repent- 
ings  kindled  together,  and  his  pleading  voice 
to  be  heard,  *<  Why  will  ye  die  V  I  conclude,, 
if  it  be  his  good  pleasure,  that  this  place  be  fa- 
vored with  those  profeasing  the  pure  spiritual 
way  of  Truth,  there  will  yet  be  preserved  a  hid- 
den remnant,  who  will  not  be  utterly  given  ove?,. 
nor  give  over  the  pure  Truth  to  utter  reproach;, 
but  in  their  measure;  or  according  to  the  light 
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received,  m\l  glorify,  however  imperfectly  the 
great  ^amc ! 

Tbou  wilt  feel  tenderly  for  me ;  but  I  have 
been  helped,  so  that  I  can  say,  the  Lord  has 
been  sufficient  for  me  in  this  great  time  of 
need  and  stress  npon  my  mind  and  feelings.  I 
know  not,  in  the  retrospect  and  amidst  all  the 
reflections  that  have  been  brought  before  me, 
that  there  has  been  any  other  than  a  peaceful 
Fatisfaction  respecting  the  past,  mixed  with 
much  occasion  for  gratitude,  in  considering  how 
hountifuUy  and  wonderfully  I  have  been  dealt 
with,  led  about  and  instructed,  kept  from  utterly 
perishing,  amply  provided  for  and  sustained 
hitherto;  favored  also  with  ability  at  times  to 
trust  that  all  will  be  well  with  me  and  mine, 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  seek  and  serve  so  good 
a  Mabter,  who  will  never  try  us  above  our 
strength,  nor  afflict  us  willingly.  At  — — , 
I  called  on  a  Friend,  and  had  a  refreshing  little 
opportunity  of  handing  encouragement  to  him- 
self and  wife ;  heavenly  goodness  seemed  near 
us.  O!  the  work  is  very  weighty,  and  the 
trials  thereof  are  many;  but  the  Lord  is  suf- 
ficient, as  he  is  trusted  in.  I  have  not  an  anx- 
ious thought  about  you  at  honie;  I  know  who 
will  watch  over  you,  and  help  you  every  way  : 
only  let  not  the  tempter  discourage  you ;  for  it  is 
the  Master  that  sajs,^'  Fear  not  little  flock  ;" 
— **Be  of  good  cheer;" — "Be  strong,"  yea,  be 
strong. 

Thy  very  affectionate  brother. 

J.  B. 

To  P.  E.  Gumey. 

Sixth  month,  1825. — After  a  considerable 
space  of  intervening  time,  I  take  my  pen  to 
talnte  thee,  though  scarce  knowing  in  what  cir- 
eumstauces  this  may  find  thee.  If  the  best  of 
us  are  but  in  the  land  of  the  living,  partakers 
of  life  invisible  and  divine,  how  much  have  we 
to  be  thankful  for,— how  much  to  answer  for ! 
Whenever  I  address  thee,  my  dear  cousin,  in 
this  way,  the  slender  tenure  we  each  have  of  all 
things  here  below,  seems  to  recur  to  my 
thoughts;  with  earnest  desires  that  my  own 
state  of  mind  and  conduct,  may  increasingly 
be  moulded  to  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Pat- 
tern, and  80  be  prepared  to  meet  Him  at  His 
coming  :  who  oometh  in  one  sense  as  a  thief  in 
the  night  But  seldom  have  I  known  the  evi- 
dences of  Divine  peace  and  favor  so  veiled  from 
me,  I  think,  as  at  times  since  publicly  engaged 
in  this  awful  line  of  the  ministry.  To  thee,  I 
need  not  expand  my  views  by  much  expression 
hereon ;  no  doubt,  thou  hast  known  for  many 
years,  the  dealings  of  inscrutable  Wisdom,  and 
in  the  discipline  of  heavenly  love  and  merey, 
in  Blrippings,  in  tossings,  in  wadings  of  the  poor 
spirit;  nor  will  it  surprise  thee,  should  I  say, 
that  sometimes  it  is  so  with  me,  that  I  seem 
pcessed  oat  of  measure,  so  as  to  despair  of  even 


the  outward  life,  as  well  as  that  which  is  de- 
scribed as  being  '*hid  with  Christ  in  God/' 
Marvellous  goodness  however  hath  provided  all 
things  well  for  me  outwardly  and  inwardly,  es- 
pecially during  my  deeply  proving  prospects 
and  journey ;  I  have,  as  I  suppose  thou  hast 
heard,  taken  meetings  in  Devon,  Dorset,  sod 
Hants,  on  my  way  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
being  likely  to  take  the  remaining  ones  m 
those  counties  with  one  or  two  in  Surrey,  as  I 
return,  after  attending  the  six  London  31onth!y 
Meetings.  This  last  is  to  me  in  prospect  cra- 
cifjing,  beyond  what  I  can  express,  especiallj 
as  I  have  believed  it  best  to  go  single-  handed. 

Tenth  of  Sixth  month,  1825.— At  night  un- 
der great  anguish  of  spirit,  I  wrote  as  follows, 
my  heart  being  turned  towards  the  Lord  : 

O!  God,  most  holy,  and  almighty,  all  wise 
and  gracious, — regard  me  with  thy  pitying  eye; 
spare  me,  help  me,  save  in  this  depth  of  need, 
which  thou  only  knowest,  is  beyond  words.  0 ! 
deliver  and  preserve  me  to  the  end,  through 
all  that  which  may  in  thy  wisdom  be  permitted. 
Haste  thee  to  help  me,  0!  my  God — my  all! 
0 !  let  not  my  cruel  enemy  devour  me ;  let  not  tbj 
Truth  be  dishonored  by  roe ;  01  conduct  me 
safely,  and' if  it  be  best,  speedily  to  my  everlast- 
ing rest  with  thee  and  with  thy  Son*  Ameo! 
Amen! 

To  L.  A.  J?,. 

Ibth  of  Sixth  month,  1825.— On  the  7th,  I 
attended  Devonshire  House  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  on  the  8th  that  of  Gracechurch  Street;  in 
both  which  I  had  to  declare  the  ezceliencj  of 
that  spiritual  dispensation  committed  to  us.  0 ! 
what  arduous  work  it  is  to  minister,  where  the 
attention  and  desire  of  those  present  is  very 
outward  after  words.  The  extent  of  my  wadings 
and  exercises  no  one  knows  but  the  great  Mis- 
ter ;  they  have  been  various  and  abundant  io- 
deed,  since  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  the  discour- 
agements of  the  day  I  have  never  seen  so  deeply 
before,  though  I  am  not  blind  to  the  encoartg- 
ing  features :  O I  how  short  are  we  of  what  tl^ 
Lord  would  do  for  us  as  a  people,  were  we  oaly 
simple,  sincere,  plain,  humble  enough  1  If  we 
gq^n  but  as  we  do,  I  fear,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  stirring,  we  shall  as  a  Society  be  weaker 
than  we  now  are. 

On  First-day  evening,  af^r  due  deliheratioi, 
(which  indeed, had  been  going  on  in  my  mind 
many  days,  being  much  exhausted  in  powers, 
both  of  body  and  mind,)  I  ooncluded  it  hest  to 
suspend  all  further  proceeding,  with  regard  to 
visiting  meetings  in  this  city.  As  my  miod 
settled  under  this  act  of  resignation,  I  was  coo- 
firmed  in  its  being  of  the  Lord's  ordering,  tod 
of  his  abundant  mercy ;  who  trieth  not  any  be- 
yond what  he  sees  good,  and  whose  service  is  a 
reasonable  service.  I  wish  greatly  to  be  pre- 
served on  all  handS;  and  in  all  things  from  hart- 
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iDg  the  good  cause,  whioh  is  dearer  to  me  than 
mj  life.  1  am  very  feable,  and  obliged  to  use 
thd  sofi  very  much,  taking  frequent  ooarish- 
ment,  &o.  I  propose  going  with  my  brother  to 
Bognor,  io  the  hope  of  being  better  able  (after 
ten  days  there)  to  undertake  the  journey  home. 
X  desire  fi»r  thee  as  for  myself,  that  endeavoring 
to  live  in  Ciiristian  faiih  and  simplicity,  we  may 
have  our  nfHnds  deeply  centered  and  set  upon 
nothing  short  of  the  unerring  and  Divine  will  in 
all  things;  then  notliing  that  can  happen  to  us 
will. any  way  move  us,  but  all  will  work  together 
for  our  good,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  great 
name.  Thou  must  be  seusible  that  thisi  turn  in 
my  course,  though  by  no  means  one  previously 
calculated  upon,  was  no  great  surprise  to  me ; 
the  wonder  was,  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  go 
t^irougb  any  part  of  the  prospect  set  before  me 
on  qtiitiing  home,  indeed  that  I  was  strength- 
ened to  entertain  it  at  all,  considering  my  weakly 

condition Give  ray  love  to  Friends. — [  am  a 

poor  creature,  but  I  trust  not  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  infinite  compassion  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Israel.     Farewell! 

Cabshaltom,  20tb  of  Sixth  month,  1825. 

My  dear ,  I  may  state  to  thee,  that  on 

Sixth  day  and  Seventh  c(ay  week,  my  powers  of 
boiy  and  mind  were  so  exhausted  and  enfeeb- 
led, as  clearly  to  excuse  me,  in  my  judgment, 
from  any  further  proceedings  in  my  engagement 
for  the  present.  I  saw  I  bad  no  bard  master, 
nor  unreasonable  service, — that  He  knew  what 
bad  been  given  up  and  undergone  for  his  pure 
name*s  sake ;  and^  were  it  called  for,  that  I  was 
ready  to  give  up  my  natural  life,  rather  than 
shrink  from  suffering  or  from  shame.  D^cp  in- 
deed have  been  the  conflicts  and  the  baptisnas, 
— crucifying, yea,  mortifying  have  been  the  often 
silent  labors  of  my  soul  before  Flim,  on  account 
and  on  behalf  of  this  people,  and  especially  in 
this  great  city,  since  coming  to  it: — whether  I 
may  ever  complete  what  was  presented  to  my 
mind,  as  a  religions  obligation,  I  know  not;  but 
I  am  very  comfortable  in  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  that  part  which  respects  London. 

(Tb  be  oontlnned.) 


•^m^ 


'^  Oh,  it  is  sad,"  says  a  holy  man,  '*  to  <^ink 
how  many  precious  oppor. unities  I  have  lost, 
how  many  sweet  motions  and  admonitions  of 
the  Spirit  I  have  passed  over  unfruitfully,  and 
made  the  Lord  to  speak  in  vain.  In  the  secret 
influences  of  His  Spirit,  the  Lord  hath  called 
upon  me,  but  my  worldly  thoughts  did  still 
lodge  within  me,  and  there  was  no  place  within 
my  heart  for  such  calls  of  God."  Surely  there 
is  a  way  of  enjoying  God  even  in  our  worldly 
employments.  God  would  never  have  put  them 
upon  us  to  our  loss.  Enoch  walked  with  God, 
but  did  oot  retire  and  separate  himself  from 
the  things  of  this  life.  We  need  not  lose  our 
vision  by  our  employments,  if  the  fault  were 
not  oar  own. — FtaveL 


EXTRACT. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  popular 
theory  that  ameliorated  outward  condition  is 
the  panai)ea  for  the  evils  of  society.  The  gos- 
pel principle  begins  from  within  and  works  out- 
wards. The  world's  principle  begins  with  the 
outward  condition,  and  expects  to  influence  in- 
wardly. To  expect  that  by  changing  the  world 
without,  in  order  to  suit  the  world  within,  by 
taking  away  all  difficulties,  and  removing  all 
temptations,  instead  of  hardening  the  man  with- 
in against  the  force  of  outward  temptation, — to 
adapt  the  lot  to  the  man,  Instead  of  moulding 
the  spirit  to  the  lot — is  to  reverse  the  gospel 
method  of  procedure.  Nevertheless,  even  that 
favorite  speculation  of  theorists,  that  perfect  cir- 
cumstances will  produce  perfect  character,  con- 
tains a  truth.  Circumstances  of  outward  con- 
dition are  not  the  sola  efficients  in  the  production 
of  character,  but  they  are  efficients  which  must 
not  be  ignored. 

Favorable  condition  will  not  produce  excel- 
lence, but  the  want  of  it  often  hinders  excellence. 
It  is  true  that  vice  leads  to  poverty, — all  the 
moraliz'  TS  tell  us  that, — ^bnt  it  is  also  true  thai 
poverty  leads  to  vice.— i?oAer/«on. 

For  Fiieatls*  Intelligeacer. 
MaLU04  Hill,  PiNt  month  19tb,  1897. 

Our  Friends,  Elizabeth  T.  Andrews  and  Mary 
Atkinson,  have  been  very  acceptably  engaged 
visiting  the  families  of  Friends  and  others 
composing  Woolwich  Preparative  Meeting. 
They  have  had  fifty-eight  family  sittings,  be- 
side making  several  other  calls,  all  during 
very  inclement  and  tempestuoos  weather,  yet 
the  Master*s  presence  and  providence  were  pre- 
eminently known  and  felt  to  go  with  and  pre- 
serve them,  ofttimos  spreading  its  benign  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  those  who  accompanied 
them,  as  well  as  those  who  were  visited,  produ- 
cing man/  opportunities,  we  trust,  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 

Though  favored  to  get  through  amid  storms 
and  snow  banks,  yet  when  the  labor  was  accom- 
plished, the  roads  were  so  blocked  that  they 
were  delayed  from  returning  to  their  homes 
and  families  until  labor  and  perseverance  opened 
the  way. 

This  is  written  for  the  enoouragcment  of 
others  who  may  have  a  like  conoern  or  intima- 
tion of  duty,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  to 
faithfulness,  and  the  reward  will  be  sure  and 
the  pay  ample. 


I    wm   I 


^'Ooe  great  pnciple,  wdicb  we  should  lay 
down  as  immovably  true,  is  that  if  a  good  work 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  calm,  self- con  trolled 
benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time 
for  doing  it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not  the 
aid  of  our  vices.  He  can  overrule  them  for 
good,  but  they  are  not  the  chosen  instruments 
of  human  happiness." 
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LITTER  FBOM   LYDIA  P.    MOTT. 

Ko.  vni. 

My  dear  M.  A.  has,  I  fear,  by  this  time, 
come  to  the  condusion  that  her  last  letter  for 
warded  to  Ohio  has  been  quite  neglected;  and 
was  written  in  vain ;  but  so  far  from  such  a 
decision  being  correct,  I  can  assure  her  the 
Tery  circumstance  of  its  remaining  unaniiwered, 
for  so  many  months  has  caused  it  to  be  more 
frequently  remembered  than  if  it  had  been  ac- 
knowledged immediately.  Many  times  have 
its  feeling  contents  been  remembered,  and  the 
silent  language  of  the  heart  they  touched  has 
been  with  corresponding  affection  and  sympathy 
with  the  unavailing  wish  that  it  could  reach 
thine  ear.  After  letting  the  first  opportunity 
pass  unimproved,  no  other  has  presented.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  I  am  fre- 
quently reminded  of  one  of  Lady  Guion's 
spiritual  remarks, ''  that  we  have  a  divine  mo- 
ment for  every  right  purpose,  if  we  will  but 
seek  for  it  and  occupy  it;  but  when  this  is  uu- 

X  improved  it  never  can  be  recalled.  We  may 
substitute  another,  perhaps,  and  make  it  do  at 
some  rate.'^  How  often,  in  the  experience  of 
thy  poor  old  friend,  has  this  divine  moment 
been  suffered  to  escape  irretrievably?  Gone 
fovever,  and  the  work  of  that  precious  moment 
left  undone  forever  1  Sighs  nor  tears  avail  when 
the  opportunity  is  lost.  The  rising  wish  is  as  I 
write,  0  that  my  beloved  M.  A.  may  never  know 
sighs  or  tears  so  heavy  as  some  such  are. 

Why  have  my  thoughts  thus  strayed  ? 
When  I  took  the  pen  I  only  felt  as  though  I 
must  tell  thee  that  I  continued  to  remember 
thee  amid  all  my  journeyings,  whether  in  Ohio, 
over  the  Alleghanies,  by  the  majestic  Delaware, 
or  meandering  Schuylkill,  through  the  gloomy 
tunnels  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  her  whirring 
oars,  my  heart,  untramelled,  often  turns  to  thee. 
Various  scenes  have  been  worthy  of  de- 
scription for  their  novelty  to  me,  or  their  sub- 
limity. Those  on  the  narrows  of  the  Juniata 
river  are  of  the  latter  kind,  where  stupendous 
mountains  of  granite  rise  on  the  one  hand  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  one's  head  ;  while  within  a 
few  feet  on  the  other  the  majestic  stream  rolls 
its  confined  waters,  threatening  the  traveller, 
should  his  horse  or  wheels  deviate  from  the 
solitary  path,  which,  for  miles  together,  is  un- 
inhabited. The  pulpit  rooks,  too,  are  lofty 
natural  monuments,  rising  in  huge  masses, 
which  seem,  some  of  them,  ready  to  totter  over 
from  their  slender  bases,  and  crush  the  passer 
by.  Their  forms  are  grotesque  and  heights 
surprising,  bespeaking  some  convulsion  which 
has  separated  them  from  their  original  mass. 
When  I  came  on,  all  nature  was  as  it  were 
awakening  from  the  deathlike  sleep  of  winter, 
and  the  progressive  opening  beauties  of  spring 

.  revived  me  from  day  to  day.     My  strength  in- 
creased,  and  I  found  myself  able  to  attend  the 


Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  very  comforta- 
bly.    It   proved   interesting  and  encouraging. 
The  barrier  of  prejudice  gave  way,  and  the  ob- 
noxious subject  of  slavery  was  spoken  on  with- 
out rebuke,  and  a  joint  committee  of  men  and 
women  Friends  appointed  to  take   measures  for 
the  more  general  education  of  the  blacks,  and 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  free  people  of  color. 
There  was  what  I  have  labored  for  many  years 
to  promote,  a  more  general  expression  of  senti- 
ments from   members  of  different  ages  vben 
subjects  of  interest  were  before  the  meeting, 
and  evidently  a  disposition  manifested  by  the 
mothers  in  society  to  pe^rmit  the  free  expressioa 
of  views,  which  led  to  progressive  results.  This 
I  rejoiced  in   both   here   and   in    the   Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York,  though  in  the   latter 
there  was  a  strong  current  against    measures 
calculated  to   lead  to  abolition    principfts;  h) 
much  so  that  what  was  done  was  done  out  of 
meeting,  by  forming  an  association  of  men  acd 
women  Friends  to  consider  the  great  question 
of  the  rights  of  the  colored  race,  and  devise 
ways  and  means  for  their  moral  improvemect, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  free  cotton  goods  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  has  heretoiore  been 
accomplished. 

Inspire  thy  rising  progeny,  my  dear  friend^ 
with  an  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  with  the 
tenderest  feelings  for  the  poor  slave,  on  tbe 
pjire  principle  of  immutable  justice,  and  the 
corresponding  injunction  of  the  Holy  Jesas, 
*'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,''  &o.  Ah,  my  precious,  this  is  one 
of  the  mnny  themes  to  dwell  on  with  thy  chil- 
dren. Ever  remember  that  oral  iostructioD, 
especially  that  of  an  affectionate  mother,  makes 
the  most  enduring  impressions  on  the  plaatie 
mind  of  an  intelligent  chjld.  Use,  then,  or 
rather  I  would  say  continue  to  use,  this  power- 
ful engine  for  good  ;  seek  opportunities  to  ooo- 
verse  with  them  freely,  giving  them  an  eri- 
dence  thou  wishes  them  to  fuHy  express  their 
little  thoughts  without  embarrassment.  By 
questions  now  and  then  start  an  enquiry  wbtt 
they  think  about  some  simple  subject,  and  thus 
accuetom  them  to  find  pleasure  in  conversing 
gradually  on  themes  which  but  for  this  method 
would  lie  dormant.  The  twilight  was  wont  to 
be  a  favorite  hour  with  my  dear  ones  for  this 
exercise ;  and  for  family  retirement  and  silent 
waiting,  it  i#  generally  favorable,  the  bustle  of 
the  day  being  over. 

To  have  had  thee  to  share  my  enjoyments 
would  have  added  much  to  them,  for  intellectaal 
pleasures  are  doubled  by  being  participated  in 
by  kindred  spirits,  and  thine,  my  beloved  M. 
A.,  has  long  been  such  to  thy  unchanged, 
though  far  separated  fnend,  L.  P.  M. 


I    *m 


Wesley  says,  *»  we  are  every  moment  phasing 
or  difpleasing  to  God.*' 
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PUBLIC  QAMBLINO. 

The  above  title  is  given  to  a  discourse  deliv- 
ered befjre  the  Trinity  Methodist  Epiaoopal  So- 
ciety, on  the  27th  of  last  month,  by  the  Pastor, 
C  H.  Nadal,  and  reported  in  the  Evening  T^le- 
ffrnph  of  the  following  day.  The  jast  rebnke 
given  to  the  late  Crosby  Opera  House  Lottery 
and  all  other  species  of  gambling  b  presented  in 
BO  forcible  a  manner  that  we  are  glad  to  furnish 
oar  readers  with  la'-ge  extracts  from  it: 

What  is  Gambling  ?  It  is  playing  for  money, 
or  other  stake,  whether  the  game  be  one  of  skill 
or  purely  of  chance.     Is  such  playing  honest  or 
dishooest?     There  are  several  ways  of  parting 
with  property  recognized  among  men  as  honest, 
numely,  by  gift,  by  sale  or  exchange,  and  by  be- 
quest.    A.   gift  or  bequest  may  be  procured 
ttirou^h  fraud  or  deceit,  and  dishonesty  may  be 
practised  io  buying  or  selling.     But,  in  them- 
selves considered,  giving  and  buying  and  selling 
are  fair  and  proper  transactions.     Gambling  is 
Bometbing  entirely  different  from  both  giving 
and  buying  and  selling.  It  is  not  giving  ;  so  far 
is  the  loser  in  the  game  from  a  benevolent  in- 
tention towards  the  winner,  that  he  regards  him 
as  his  autagoaist,  and  engages  in  the   game  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  stripping  the  said  antago- 
nist and  enriching  himself.     It  is  not  a  matter 
of  purchase  and  sale,  for  the  winner  gives  noth- 
ing, and  proposes  to  give  nothing,  in  exchange 
for  the  stake  he  carries  off.   A  gift  blesses  both 

him  that  gives  aod  him  that  takes 

13 ut  in  the  acquisition  of  money  by  gambling 
the  case  is  quite  different.  The  winner  cannot 
Bay,  *»  I  bought  it,"  or  **  I  earned  it,"  or  *<  It 
was  given  to  me ;"  he  says,  ^*  /  won  it"  And 
that  means  that  he  gave  no  equivahent  for  it ; 
that  he  from  whom  he  took  it  parted  with  it 
most  unwillingly;  and  so  far  from  giving  it^ 
characterized  it  as  '*  losf 

But  the  question  is  whether  or  not  gambling 
18  honest.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  bet  may  be 
fairly  made  and  fairly  carried  out,  nor  that  a 
game  of  cards  may  be  fairly  played,  even  where 
a  regular  gambler  is  one  of  the  players.  That  is, 
there  may  be  no  fraud  ased  by  either  party  in  the 
bet  or  fi^ame  j  but  is  there  not  a  question  lying 
back  of  the  mere  manner  in  which  gambling  may 
be  done  f  The  real  question  is,  Whether  gamb- 
liog  is  not  dishonest,  even  when  fairly  done  ?  We 
think  it  is.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
right  of  the  winner  to  keep  the  money  won, 
is  that  the  loser  went  into  the  game  fully  aware 
of  the  chances,  and  would  himself  have  kept 
the  stakes  had  he  been  snccessful.  But  this  is 
only  sayiog  that  the  two  parties  in  the  game 
agreed  beforehand  to  the  chances  of  the  game ; 
and  that  the  loss  of  the  loser  was,  in  a  sense, 
voluntary.  Mere  agreement,  however,  cannot 
make  wrong  right    Two  men  agree  to  fight  a 


duel,  and  one  is  killed  ;  will  we  say  it  is  all  right 
because  the  seconds  examined  the  weapons,  and 
regulated  the  whole  affair  according  to  the  rules 
of  honor?  Do  the  rules  of  honor,  however 
punctiliously  guarded  and  observed,  take  from 
the  soul  of  the  survivor  the  guilt  of  murder,  or 
from  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  the  guilt  of  su'cide  ? 
Is  not  the  guilt  enhanced  by  the  very  fact  of  ihe 
cool,  deliberate  agreement  of  the  parties  to  '^  set 
their  lives  upon  a  throw  V  All  Christian  civ^ 
ilization  answers,  "  Certainly." 

Now  will  not  this  logic  apply  equally  well  to 
gambling  f  Why  not  ?  Have  we  any  more  right 
to  injure  a  man  with  his  consent  in  his  property 
than  in  his  person  ?  It  is  clear  that  however  the 
parties  gambling  may  consent  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  the  gambler's  gains  are  dishonestly  gotten 
They  are  neither  earned,  nor  secured  by  other 
equivalent ;  they  are  not  given  to  him,  and  the 
fact  that  by  the  rules  of  the  game  it  was  agreed 
that  either  should  take  the  other's  money  if  he 
could,  only  makes  the  wrong  the  greater  by 
providing  that  it  was  deliberate. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  equivalent  rendered 
by  the  successful  gambler  to  his  victim  is  the 
chance  to  become  winner.  But  whatever  elso 
this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  not  an  equivalent. 
An  equivalent  is  that  which  a  man  receives  for 
his  money,  and  the  loser  receives  nothins  for 
his.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  game,  the  loser 
agrees  to  part  with  his  money  without  an  equi- 
valent, and  the  winner  to  take  it  without  mak- 
ing a  return.  That  is  the  meaning  of  having  a 
chance.  It  is  to  agree  to  be  injured  ourselves, 
or  to  injure  another.  Indeed,  each  one,  knowing 
that  he  may  be  either  winner  or  loser,  consents 
both  to  injure  and  to  be  injured.  The  chatice^ 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  the  loser's  equivalent, 
is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  which  demands  an 
equivalent.  Indeed,  it  is  only  chance,  so  far  as 
the  two  players  are  concerned  :  as  it  respects  the 
law  which  requires  uh  not  to  injure  our  neighbor, 
it  is  no  chance  at  all.  Whichever  wins,  justice  la 
violated  and  robbery  is  committed 

But  we  come  to  night  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  not  other  forms  of  gambling  rife  among 
us  which  we  vainly  labor  to  whitewash  into  res- 
pectability. If  wealthy  and  respectable  people 
breed  fine  horses  and  cultivate  their  speed  with 
more  care  than  they  train  their  children,  and  then 
match  them  against  other  horses  on  the  race- 
course for  large  sums  of  money,  are  they  not 
gambling  7 

Are  they  not  doing  boldly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  what  others  of  less  note  are  doing  in  eon- 
cealment?  When  we  have  '^gift  concerts," 
at  which  hundreds  of  people  are  gathered  to- 
gether under  the  thin  disguise  of  some  trifling 
performance,  for  the  pnrpose  of  participating 
in  a  lottery,  are  we  not  gambling  just  as  really 
as  if  we  sat  down  at  cards  and  played  for  large 
heaps  of  currency  7    To  saoh  questions  there 
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can  be  but  one  honest  answer,  and  that  is, 
that  the  lottery,  tbe  gift  enterprise,  the 
horse-race,  the  raffle,  are  all  forms  of  gam- 
bling, all  games  of  chance,  in  which  money  or 
property  is  risked.  So  numerons  are  the  gift 
enterprises  becoming,  and  90  do  they  threaten 
to  damage  public  morals,  that  even  the  secular 
pr«s8,  blow  as  it  usually  is  to  attack  fashionable 
yioe,  is  beginning  to  resist. 

Bat  perhaps  we  had  better  select  as  an  illus- 
tration the  most  recent  and  notable  instances  of 
this  form  of  gambling — we  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  great  Crosby  Opera  House  Lottery.  For 
lottery  it  was,  nothing  more  nor  less.  The 
tickets  and  prizes  were  drawn  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  drawing  was  as  much  a  game  of  chance 
as  if  cards  or  dice  had  been  used.  The  case  of 
this  famous  lottery  seems  to  be  this : — A  certain 
Mr.  Crosby;  heretofore  unknown;  but  famous 
now  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  had  run  him 
self  hopelessly  in  debt  in  building  an  opera 
house  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Some  of  his  in- 
genious friends  suggested  the  formation  of  an 
art  association,  which  shall  add  some  three 
hundred  pictures  to  the  luckless  opera  house, 
and  establish  a  lottery,  of  which  the  bouse  and 
pictures  shall  be  the  prizes.  The  scheme  was 
that  there  should  be  210,000  tickets  at  85  apiece, 
and  302  prizes.  The  opera  house  they  valued 
at  9600,000,  and  the  pictures  were  supposed  to 
be  worth  $100,000,  making  $700,000,  nomin- 
ally, to  be  contested  for  by  210,000  ticket- 
holders,  bringing  the  lottery  men,  if  all  sold, 
91,050,000.  But  25,000  tickets  remained 
unsold. 

According  to  members  of  the  press  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  the  account  stands  about 
thus,  namely : — The  Opera  House  is  worth  about 
$300,000,  instead  of  twice  that ;  the  pictures, 
$100,000 ;  the  expense  of  advertising,  etc., 
amounts  to  about  $200,000,  making  the  outlay 
by  the  projector  of  the  lottery,  $(500,000.  The 
amount  of  money  received,  if  the  tickets  had 
all  been  sold,  would  have  been  $1,050,000; 
which  would  have  left  in  the  purse  of  Mr. 
Crosby  $450,000.  But  25,000  of  the  tickets 
remained  unsold,  and  therefore  were  so  many 
chances  for  Mr.  Crosby  to  draw  from  his  own 
lottery.  The  whole  receipts  from  the  lottery 
therefore,  instead  of  $1,050,000,  would  be  only 
$925,000,  from  which  deducting  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  for  Opera  House,  pictures  and  ex- 
pens^,  of  advertising,  we  have  a  clear  profit 
from  the  affair,  for  the  projector,  of  $325,000. 
But  still  further,  each  ticket-holder  has  only 
one  chance  in  every  666  to  draw  a  prize,,  while 
Mr.  Crosby  with  25,000  tickets  left  on  his 
hands,  had  about  one  chance  in  every  nine,  and 
actually  did  draw  about  $10,000  worth  of  the 
prizes.  *  Philadelphia  bought  over  27,000 
tickets,  expending  for  them  well  on  to 
$110,000.     She  drew  *16  prizes^  losing  at  the 


estimated  value  of  the  pictures  drawn,  about  a 
$100,000,  a  sum  half  sufficient  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  respectable  college,  quite  enough  to 
erect  50  neat  residences  for  the  poor;  enoagk 
to  furnish  for  the  destitute  16,660  tons  of  coal; 
or  to  build  at  least  ten  missionary  chapels  and 
Sunday  Schools. 

We  need  hardly  call  attention  to  the  follif  of 
such  unequal  gaming.  And  it  is  altogether 
astounding  that  any  sane  person  woald  be  will- 
ing to  play  at  such  a  game,  a  game  in  which 
only  one  ticket  in  every  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  could  win,  in  which  there  could  only  be 
three  hundred  winners  in  a  population  of 
210,000  ticket  holders;  a  population-  about 
equal  to  that  of  Boston  or  Chic>go.  Why  the 
chance  was  poorer  in  Mr.  Crosby's  lottery  thai>it 
would  be  at  Morrisey's  faro  bank,  perhaps  worse 
than  it  would  be  in  any  den  in  this  city.  In  the 
light  of  cool,  quiet  after- thought,  and  the  re- 
suits  of  the  drawing,  it  looks  as  though  no  oae 
would  have  given  such  a  wild  scheme  a  moments 
consideration.  And  yet  the  whole  country  was 
tossed  into  a  tempest  of  excitement  about  it. 
The  people  saw  it  in  every  paper,  and  talked 
themselves  out  of  their  reason  respecting  it; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the  furor  rise  that  this 
city,  the  "  Quaker  City,"  proverbial  for  steadi- 
ness,  sent  at  least  one  reporter  all  the  way  to 
Chicago  to  report  the  drawing  as  it  procreded. 

And  such  was  the  excitement  among  oar 
ticket  holders  that  when  the  magic  message?, 
reporting  the  names  of  the  fortunate  persons, 
began  to  arrive,  the  newspaper  office  to  which 
they  were  sent  was  thronged  to  excess,  and  the 
street  in  front  was  literally  crowded;  so  tUk 
there  was  no  getting  out  or  in. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  great  lottery  in 
question  had  the  sanction  of  respectable  namta 
in  all  the  great  cities.  These,  no  doubt,  injured 
fairness  in  the  drawing;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  also  communicated  to  the  affair  a 
gloss  of  gentility  that  served  to  (rlind  many  a 
thoughtless  person  to  the  wrong  involved,  liut 
we  must  not  forget  that  sin  has  frequently  been 
respectable.  There  were  respectable  people 
connected  with  the  legalized  lotteries  of  fif^j 
years  ago.  Lotteries  have  been  organized  for 
the  building  of  churches.  Washington's  Monu- 
ment in  Baltimore  was  built  by  means  of  a  lot- 
tery authorized  by  a  legislature.  But  do 
amount  of  respectable  patronage  or  favor,  and 
no  amount  of  human  legislation,  can  coovert 
sin  into  virtue,  or  make  of  a  lottery  anything 
better  than  gambling. 

This  very  respectability  is  an  additional  ob- 
jection to  such  schemes  as  Crosby's  lottery. 
When  respectable  men  so  far  forget  themselves 
a»to  give  their  influence  to  a  system  of  gam- 
bling which  sweeps  over  the  breadth  of  tbe 
whole  country,  it  shows  that  the  bonds  of  pob 
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lio  opinion  on  moral  questions  are  in  danger 
of  being  loosened.  The  respectable  men  who 
give  their  publio  sanction  to  lotteries  have 
either  lost  all  sense  of  their  wrong,  or  they 
think  the  public  oonsoienoe  is  weakened  on 
the  subject  and  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  called  to  account. 

And  this  latter,  we  fear  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  The  spirit  of  gambling  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  publio  mind  as  with  the 
power  and  rage  of  madness.  It  careers  over  the 
country  and  the  world  like  a  destructive  tor- 
nado. It  looks  aa  though  it  would  tear  up  the 
even  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ob- 
literate, or  at  least  cover  up  with  flying  rubbish, 
the  very  sense  of  honesty  between  man  and 
man.  Why,  if  it  comes  to  be  settled  that  a  gam- 
bling operation  is  a  legitimate  method  of  alien- 
ating property,  then  why  not,  in  time,  any  other 
method  of  robbery  ?  Look  abroad !  See  the 
gambling  in  the  so  called  highest  circles  both 
here  and  in  Europe.  Think  of  Baden-Baden, 
with  its  gambling  princes  and  millionaires, 
where  dice  and  cards  rest  not,  day  nor  night ! 

Remember  Saratoga,  formerly  a  happy  and 
innocent  resort  for  the  sick  and  weary,  now  a 
place  at  which  gambling  holds  perpetual  carni- 
val, where  even  women  play  deep  and  bet  with 
all  the  boldness  of  men,  shaming  husbands  and 
brothers,  and  converting  themselves  from  ladies 
into  disgusting,  swaggering  Amazons.  Here, 
too,  within  two  or  three  years,  has  come  the 
horse-race,  bringing  its  exciting  blight  of  bet- 
ting and  bluster  and  bravado  in  the  place  of  the 
general  quiet  which  was  formerly  so  noteworthy 
a  feature  of  the  place.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
gambling,  horse-racing  seems  most  nearly  allied 
to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  The  race  implies 
the  jockey,  and  at  the  mention  of  that  word  the 
refined  intellect  begins  to  shrink. 

One  of  the  great  evils  likely  to  result  from 
this  vast  flood-tide  of  gambling  is  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  by  which  most  of  the  States  had  sup- 
pressed lotteries.  Indeed,  this  Crosby  scheme 
hiis  already  shown  that  our  lottery  laws  are  .a  dead 
letter  on  our  statuce  books.  The  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  we  understand  it,  forbids  lotteries 
in  the  State,  and  makes  it  a  punisliable  offense 
to  offer  a  ticket  for  sale,  or  to  advertise  a  lottery 
in  the  newspapers  And  yet,  how  many  papers 
here  have  been  filled  with  advertisements  of 
this  great  ^^  gift  enterprise."  The  authorities 
knew  that  a  change  of  name  did  not  alter  the 
thing  one  iota. 

If  this  rush  of  the  world  towards  gambling 
is  not  soon  oheoked,  there  is  no  telling  where  it 
will  eud.  Let  all,  and  especially  the  young, 
according  to  the  proverb,  ^'  beware  of  begin- 
nings." <<  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  klndleth."    No  one  suddenly  becomes  to 


tally  corrupt.  Dallying  with  vice,  mitigating 
it,  apologizing  for  it,  always  precede  the  em* 
brace  of  it,  and  the  little  vices,  so  called,  are 
embraced  first.  No  one  suddenly  becomes  what 
is  called  a  blackleg.  The  beginning  of  such  a 
character  lies  far  back,  perhaps  in  the  boy's 
winning  of  toys,  or,  if  in  mature  life,  perhaps 
in  Church  fiiirs,  in  social  card  parties,  or,  ^'  art 
gift  enterprises."  Firttt  the  hook  with  a  bait, 
and  the  bait  gilded  and  scented  with  the  tinsel' 
and  cologne  of  respectability  and  fashion,  and 
then  the  naked  hook  in  due  time  becomes  itself 
a  charm. 


We  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them  any  Chris- 
tians in  and  out  of  the  ministry,  who  may  have 
had  tickets  in  the  late  lottery;  we  deal  with 
principles  and  actions;  God  is  the  judge  of  all 
the  earth.  But  against  the  wrong  we  must  cry 
out  all  the  more  earnestly,  the  more  numerously 
and  respectably  it  is  patronized.  Again  we 
say,  avoid  beginnings  I  Refuse  to  do  even  a 
doubtful  thing.  Always  give  virtue  the  benefit 
of  your  doubts.  Surely  there  are  safe  ways 
enough  open,  both  of  pleasure  and  business,  in 
which  we  may  go.  Let  us  be  resolved  that, 
instead  of  being  mere  drift  on  the  tide  of  gam- 
bling now  rolling  through  the  land,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  stem  it  and  throw  it  back. 

In  fine,  let  the  authorities  of  this  country, 
let  the  rulers  of  this  State  and  city,  consider 
calmly  and  afresh,  to  what  they  are  pledged  by 
their  solemn  oath  of  ojffice  !  Let  them  put  a 
stop  to  gaming,  whether  byHhe  churches,  by 
art  associations,  or  in  the  city  '^  hells,"  whether 
veiled  or  naked.  Let  the  Church  wash  her 
bands  of  all  participation  in  any  and  every 
form  of  gambling,  under  whatever  pretense  and 
for  whatever  purpose. 

And,  Christian  brother,  when  tempted  to 
take  a  near  cut  to  riches,  remember  the  hill  to 
which  Bunyan's  pilgrim  came  when  he  had 
crossed  '<  the  plain  of  ease."  It  was  the  '^  hill 
lucre,"  a  filthy  hill,  with  a  silver  mine  in  it, 
into  which  many  fell  and  perished.  One  De- 
mas,  ^^  who  loved  this  present  world,"  stood  on 
the  hill  and  called  to  Chribtian  to  turn  aside. 
Lst  Christian's  answer  be  yours.  "  No,"  said 
the  honest  pilgrim,  <<  I  know  you,  Gehazi  was 
your  greatgrandfather  and  Judas  your  father ; 
and  you  have  trod  in  their  steps ;  it  is  but  a 
devilish  prank  that  thou  usest.  Thy  father  was 
hanged  for  a  traitor,  and  thou  deservest  no 
better  reward." 


wm   I 


Let  OS  live  in  the  constant  contemplation  of 
the  glory  of  Christ,  and  virtue  will  proceed  from 
Him  to  repair  allour  decays,  to  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  us,  and  to  cause  us  to  abound  in 
all  duties  of  obedience.  This  way  of  producing 
these  effects,  flesh  and  blood  will  not  reveal ;  it 
looks  like  washing  in  Jordan  to  cure  a  leprosy  ) 
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but  tho  life  of  faith  is  a  mystery  known  only 
unto  them  in  whom  it  is. —  Owen. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PflILAD£LPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  23,  1867. 


We  would  remind  our  friends  that  we  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  Intelligencer.  The  commencement  of  a 
new  year  will  be  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  to  send  us  additional  names  as  sub- 
scribers. 


^•»> 


^  Oartbayel— Intempebanoe. — ^We  notice 
with  satisfaction  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
crimination  of  color  by  railroad  corporations, 
and  trust  that  the  prohibition  which  has  for  a 
long  time  been  persisted  in  bj  the  different 
railroad  companies  of  this  city  will  very  soon 
coase  to  exist|  and  that  to  the  colored  man  will 
be  awarded  the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  his 
white  neighbor.  Too  long  has  the  unwarranta- 
ble prejudice  against  color  beeu  indulged,  and 
we  hail  with  pleasure  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day  for  this  injured  class  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  subject  of  the  city  passenger  cars  run- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  week  also  claims  our 
interest.  There  has  been  so  much  said  in  favor 
of  it  in  public  and  private,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  for  us  to  reiterate  the  advantages 
which  we  believe  might  be  derived  therefro^ 
in  both  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view.  We 
hope  the  efforts  to  remove  all  legal  obstructions 
to  this  laudable  movement  will  be  successful, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  recognized  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  respected. 

We  are  unable  to  see  the  consistency  of  a 
determined  opposition  to  this  measure  on  the 
ground  of  a  ^<  desecration  of  the  Sabbath "  by 
Ihoae  who  are  not,  apparently,  making  a  corres- 
pondent effort  to  suppress  the  gross  evils  which 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  under  the  cover  of 
the  licensed  grog-shop.  The  alarming  increase 
of  intemperance  in  our  midst  demands  the 
serious  consideration  of.  the  philanthropic  por- 
tion of  the  community — to  see  what  means  can 
be  devised  by  which  the  unrighteous  traffic  of 
spirituous  liquors  can  be  checked^  and  the 
offenders  be  brought  to  realize  the  enormity  of 


the  evil  of  selling  to  their  fellow  men  that 
which  they  know  has  the  effect  to  olond  the 
noble  gift  of  reason,  and  thereby  subject  them 
to  the  probable  commission  of  crimes,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  will  be  proportioned  by  the  pas- 
sions which  are  thus  unduly  excited.  The 
crowded  condition  of  both  the  State  and  County 
prisons,  renders  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  separate  confinement,  and  a  very  sad 
part  pf  this  state  of  things  is,  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inmates  are  yoang  men. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  more  than  two  thirds, 
probably  three-fourths,  of  the  comniitments  have 
been  of  young  men  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  ^ent  for  the  county  prison,  in  his 
report  recently  published,  says  truly,  that  the 
terrible  evils  of  intemperance  are  only  partially 
seen  in  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  and  alms- 
houses and  in  the  records  of  the  press.     We 

cako  the  following  extract  from  this  report  :— 
*^  Could  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  mise- 
ries intemperance  has  entailed,  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  community,  the  horror 
awakened  by  the  disclosure  would  lead  to  meas- 
ures for  its  overthrow  in  some  degree  commen- 
surate  with  its  magnitude.      In   the  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone,  no  fewer  than  forty  fonr 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty*  nine  arrests 
were  made  by  the  police  force  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  records  show  that  of  these  arrests, 
three-fourths  were  cases  of  disorder  Arising  solely 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.     To  esti- 
mate merely  the  pecuniary  cost  of  intemperaooe 
to  our  city,  we  must  add  to  the  sums  paid  annu- 
ally for  the  support  of  courts,  and  officers  of 
justice,  and  of  our  prisons  and  almshouses,  the 
untold  sums  which  have  been  lost  to  the  pur- 
suits of  business,  by  the  crimes,  disease  aod 
death  of  the  thousands  who  have  been  with- 
drawn from  their  proper  avocations,  and  have 
become  a  prey   to  strong  drink.     The  most 
alarming  feature  of  the  evil  seems  to  be  in  its 
power  of  propagation.    The  number  of  rum 
shops  which  have  sprung  into  existence  durto; 
tho  past  twelve  months  is  incredible.     It  has 
been  estimated  by  those  amply  competent  to 
know  that  there  are  as  many  tippling  houses  in 
Philadelphia  at  this  time  as  there  are  public 
lamp- posts  in  the  streets.     In  a  single  district 
in  this  city  the  number  of  Inspectors  appointed 
by  Government,  at  a  salary  in  each  case  of  fire 
dollars  per  day,  for  the  supervision  of  the  maoa- 
facture  of  whiskey  alone,  is  more  than  fear 
hundred  ;  and  even  that  number  has  been  found 
insufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  amount  pro- 
duced of  this  single  stimulant. 
There  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasory  Iss 
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year  for  tbe  lieeoses  of  ram  sbopa  by  Philadel- 
phia, one  hondrod  and  sixty-^iz  tboojiaad  three 
hundred  and  eighty  four  dollars.  This  sam,  for 
the  privilege  of  establishing  so  many  pest- 
houses,  to  fix,  like  moral  plague  spots  and  fest- 
ering sores,  upon  the  surfaoe  of  our  otherwise 
beaatiful  city." 

We  think  that  this  report  speaks  for  iteelf, 
and  should  awaken  earnest  thought  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  arrest  the  enormous  evils  of 
which  it  treats. 


^-^m^-^" 


Mabribd,  on  tbe  3l9t  of  First  month,  1667,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  with  the  approbation  of  Solebury  Monthly 
Meetini^,  B.  Watsow  Fbll,  son  of  Joseph  and  Harriet 
Fell,  and  Lizzii.  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Martha 
Kenderdine,  alt  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  Tenth  mo.  lOth,  1866, 

accordinfi^  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Wm.  Lloyd, 
JosBPH  Slack  to  Esthir  Llotd,  both  of  Lower 
Makefield,  Pa. 

,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  30th  of  First  mo., 

1867,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Furman  L.  Mulfomd,  of  Milhille,  N.  J.,  to 
Anna  Llotd,  of  Lower  Make  field,  Pa. 

,  on  the  7th  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of 

Friends,  at  the  residence  of  tbe  bride's  grand- par- 
ents, ThomRS  and  Ann  J.  Paxson,  Robbbt  Howbll 
BaowM,  of  Bnrlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  son  of  John  Browo, 
to  Mart  B.  Paxson,  daughter  of  Albert  S.  Pax&ou, 
of  Backingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  ^ 

mm    I 

Died,  suddenly,  on  Fourth- day  morning,  13tb 
inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  in  Philadelphia, 
John  R.  Livbzbt,  an  esimable  yoang  man,  in  the 
25th  year  of  his  age,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rachel  R. 
Livezey ;  all  members  of  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeiing, 
Pa. 

,  on  the  5th  of  Second  month,  1867.  Chab.  F. 

Jenkins,  of  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  in  bia 
74th  year. 

,  i.n  Baltimore,  on  the  llth  of  Second  month, 

1867,  James  Dixon.  Jr.,  aged  28  years,  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Ann  B.  Dixon,  of  Talbot  Co..  Md. 

,  on  the  15th  of  Second  month,  1867,  Howard, 

son  of  Thomas  Hk  and  Sallie  G.  Snunders,  aged 
7  months ;  members  of  Qreen  Street  Monthly  Meet* 
log. 

-,  near  Waynesville,  Warren  connty,  Ohio,  on 

the  l3t  of  Twelfth  month,  1866,  Mary  Gacse,  widow 
of  tbe  late  Simnel  Gause,  aged  nearly  86  years;  an 
esteemed  member  and  for  many  years  an  elder  of 
Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 

She  mored  from  R-dstone,  Penua.,  in  1814,  and 
settled  near  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

,  at  his  residence,  in  Elk  township,  Chester 

connty.  Pa.,  on  the  29' h  of  Tenth  month,  1866, 
Richard  Sidwkll,  an  elder  and  member  of  Little  Sik 
Meeting,  in  the  77th  year  of  bis  age. 

In  the  departure  of  this  beloved  Friend,  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  has  lost  one  of  its  most  es- 
teemed members,  his  family  a  fond  and  indulgent 
parent,  and  society  one  of  its  faithful  standard  bear- 
ers. Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  demeanor,  be 
pursued  tbe  even  tenor  of  bis  way,  practically  carry- 
ing out  in  all  his  movements  the  precepts  of  the  de 
voted  Cbrislian.  He  was  ever  diligent  in  the  attend- 
ance of  meetings,  when  health  permitted,  and  for 
ttoaths  has  been  known  to  attend  his  own  little 


meeting,  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  aloM.  The 
travelling  friend  ever  met  a  cordial  welcome  at  his 
hospit-ible  home,  and  many  there  are  who  will  re- 
member the  precious  seasons  enjoyed  under  his  roof. 
A  few  days  before  his  decease  two  ministering 
Friends  lodged  at  his  residence,  and  in  their  parting 
interview  eipressed  their  belief  that  his  day's  work 
was  nearly  done,  and  the  feeling  was  that  his  sun 
was  about  to  set  in  the  western  horizon,  without  a 
cloud  to  obscure  its  brightness. 

That  sorrow  for  sin  wbioh  keeps  the  soul 
from  looking  toward  the  mercy  seat,  and  which 
keeps  Christ  and  the  soul  asandor,  is  a  sinful 
sorrow. 


«  <■»  I 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Meetings  for 
Reading  and  Conversation^  held  at  Race  St, 
Meeting-house^  Philadelphia. 

(Oontloaed  from  pace  770.) 

2d  mo.  \%th,  1867.— A  large  number  of 
Friends  were  in  attendance,  and  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting,  an  essay  was 
presented  by  one  of  our  members,  entitled 
**  Conversational  meetings — their  original  de- 
sign, and  present  appeet  contrasted."  The 
views  held  forth  in  this  essay  were  such  as  tend 
to  discourage  the  discnstiion  of  proposed  reforms 
and  changes  in  the  practice  or  discipline  of  our 
Society,  or  the  expression  of  views  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  g-^neral  tenor  of  tbe  teachings  of 
Friends.  The  author  considers  the  tendency  of 
our  Conversational  Meetings  as  unfavorable  to 
tbe  best  interests  of  the  Society,  and  is  especi- 
oially  opposed  to  some  of  tbe  measures  which 
have  been  suggested.  In  reply  to  his  strict- 
tures,  several  Friends  remarked  that  freedom  of 
expression  was  neceesary  to  bring  out  the  views 
of  our  younger  and  least  experienced  members, 
and  to  open  the  way  for  correcting  errors  of 
judgment  arising  from  want  of  information  or 
from  one  sided  and  partial  thinking. 

The  subject  selected  for  this  evening  being 
'' Moderation  and  Temperance,"  the  ancient 
and  modern  rules  of  discipline  bearing  on  the 
subject  were  read,  showing  the  gradual  growth 
of  this  testimony  from  the  year  1706  to  1841. 
While  atone  time  it  was  the  practice  of  Friends 
to  aid  each  other  in  procuring  whiskey  or  rum 
to  promote  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  the 
evils  of  the  practice  became  so  apparent  that  the 
use  of  distilled  spirits  was  first  advised  against— 
then  discouraged — and  finally  the  habitual 
use  was  made  an  offence  against  the  Discipline. 

In  1841,  our  Yearly  Meeting  directed  that 
Friends  should  be  tenderly  advised  to  abstain 
from  renting  their  property,  or  furnishing  any 
materiuls,  whereby  our  testimony  against  spirit* 
uous  liquors  as  a  drink  will  be  violated.  Not- 
withstanding the  gradual  growth  of  this  con- 
cern in  tbe  Society,  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  still  great  need  for  renewed  attention  to  it, 
not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body — not  only 
to  keep  ourselves  from  the  defilement  of  strong 
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drink,  bat  to  stren^^then  the  good  refiolves  of 
others.  The  alarming  spread  of  tavcrnS;  drink- 
ing-saloons  and  restaarants,  where  temptations 
to  indulgence  in  thiA  vice  are  held  out,  should, 
it  was  urged,  be  checked  bj  legislation^  and  the 
influence  of  our  Society  should  be  exerted 
with  law  makers  to  impose  restrictions  upon  this 
destructive  branch  of  business.  The  view  was 
also  held  np  that  the  sources  of  intemperance 
are  not  in  the  .licensing  of  taverns,  so  much  as 
in  the  neglect  of  those  safeguards  in  the  indi- 
vidual which  are  calculated  to  restrain  nndue 
desires,  and  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  temper- 
ance and  of  virtue.  As  parents,  friends,  or 
neighbors,  whatever  sphere  of  life  we  may  move 
in,  we  should  take  care  that  our  example  and 
precept  tend  to  strengthen  the  good  resolves  of 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

We  should  inculcate  the  virtue  of  total  ab- 
stinence.  Intemperance  is  generally  the  result 
of  small  beginnings ;  it  grows  insidiously,  un- 
dermining the  physical  and  moral  health,  cill  it 
blights  the  happiness  of  home,  and  brings  ruin 
and  degradation  in  its  train.  The  practice  of 
handing  wine  as  an  act  of  hospitality,  or  at  pub- 
lic entertainments,  was  strongly  condemned,  as 
leading  many  to  the  first  acts  of  imprudent  in- 
dulgence, and  calculated  to  remove  the  whole- 
some dread  of  the  intoxicating  draught  in  which 
our  children  are  or  ought  to  be  educated.  The 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  late  war  is  seen  in 
an  increase  of  intemperance,  and  Friends  were 
urged  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  sustaining 
and  advancing  the  temperance  cause  in  which 
many  of  our  ancestors  were  pioneers. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

friends'  publication  association. 

The  want  of  an  organization  amongst  Friends, 
for  the  publication  of  books,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  our  principles  and  testi- 
monies, and  to  furnish  suitable  reading  matter 
for  our  children,  has  beep^felt  by  many  Friends, 
and  has  been  the  subject  from  tinfe  to  time  of 
several  articles  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Believing  the  time  to  have  arrived  when 
some  efibrt  might  be  mar^o  to  form  such  an  as- 
sociation, a  number  of  Friends  met  together  at 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  room,  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon,  the  15th  iust.,  to  consider  the 
subject. 

Aff  er  a  free  interchange  of  sentiment,  it  was 
the  united  judgment  of  those  present  that  an 
association  should  be  formed.  The  meeting 
adjourned  to  Sixth-day  afternoon  next,  Third 
month  Ist,  at  8  o'clock,  at  the  same  place. 

Friends  interested  in  this  ooncern  are  invited 
to  attend. 


Joy  and  domfort  are  those  dainties  that  God 
doth  not  every  day  feast  his  people  with  ,  every 
day  is  not  a  harvest  day  nor  a  summer's  d»y. 


ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  WISE  LIBSRALITT. 

The  following  letter,  which  ezplains  itadf, 
breathes  such  a  spirit  of  generoa's  philanthropy 
that  we  think  it  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
Intelligencer.  It  is  addressed  to  fifteen  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  Northern  and  Soathem 
States,  who  are  selected  as  the  trustees  to  carry 
out  the  well-conceived  designs  of  the  donor,  and 
who  have  already  met  and  accepted  the  respon- 
sible position  assigned  them.  We  would  thai 
all  those  intrusted  by  Providence  with  riehes 
far  beyond  their  needs  could  feel  themselves 
stewards,  bound  to  use  them  wisely  for  the  bene. 
^  of  others,  and  to  promote  the  great  oivilizing 
and  Christianizing  agencies,  which  are  needing 

pecuniary  aid. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  address  you  on  a  sub- 
ject which  occupied  my  mind  long  before  I  leA 
England,  and  in  regard  to  one  at  least  of  you— 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  distinguished  and 
valued  friend  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted 
for  cordial  sympathy,  careful  \sonsideration,  and 
wise  counsel  in  this  matter — will  remember  that 
I  conf^ultt'd  him  immediately  opon  my  arrival 
in  May  last.  I  refer  to  the  educational  needs 
of  ^hose  portions  of  our  beloved  country  wbieh 
have  suffered  from  the  destiuotive  ravages  and 
the  not  less  disasterous  consequences  of  civil 
war.  With  my  advancing  years  my  attacfameat 
to  my  native  land  has  but  become  more  devuted. 
My  hope  and  faith  in  its  successful  and  glorious 
future  have  grown  brighter  and  stronger,  and 
now,  looking  forward  beyond  my  stay  on  earth, 
as  may  be  permitted  to  one  who  has  pa»ed  the 
limit  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  I  see  our 
country,  united  and  prosperous,  emerging  from 
the  clouds  which  still  surround  her,  takins;  a 
higher  rank  among  the  nations,  and  becoming 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before. 

But  to  make  her  prosperity  more  than  supers 
ficial,  her  moral  and  iutelleotual  development 
should  keep  pace  with  her  material  growth, 
and  in  those  portions  of  our  nation  to  wbieh  I 
have  referred  the  urgent  and  pressing  physical 
needs  of  an  almost  impoverished  people  most  for 
some  years  preclude  them  from  making,  by  un- 
aided effort,  such  advances  in  education  and 
such  progress  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  all  classes  as  every  lover  of  bis  conntiy 
must  earnestly  desire. 

I  feel  most  deeply,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  more  favored  and 
wealthy  portions  of  our  nation  to  assist  those 
who  are  less  fortunate ;  and  with  the  wish  to 
discbarge,  as  far  as  I  may  be  able,  my  own  r»- 
sponsibility  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  gratify 
my  desire  to  aid  those  by  whom  I  am  bound  by 
so  many  ties  of  attachment  and  regard,  I  give 
to  you,  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  been  my 
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personal  and  especial  frieDcls,  the  sum  of  $1,- 
000,000,  to  be  by  you,  and  your  successors, 
held  io  trust,  and  the  iooome  thereof  used  and 
applied  in  your  discretion,  for  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the 
more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  of  our  Union — my  purpose 
being  that  the  benefit  intended  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  entire  population,  without 
other  distinction  than  their  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  to  them. 

Besides  the  income  thus  devised,  I  give  to 
you  permission  to  use  from  the  principal  sum, 
within  the  next  two  years,  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this  gift,  I  place  in  your  hands 
bonds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  issued  to  the 
Planter's  Bank,  and  commonly  known  as*'  Plan- 
ter's Bank  Bonds,''  amounting,  with  the  inte- 
rest, to  about  $1,100,000,  the  amount  realized 
by  you,  from  which  is  to  be  added  to  and  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trust. 

These  bonds  were  originally  issued  in  pay- 
ment for  stock  in. that  bank,  held  by  the  State, 
and  amounting  in  all  to  over  $2,000,000.     Far 
many  years  the  State  received  large  dividends 
from  that  bank,  over  and  above  the  interest  on 
these  bonds.     The  State  paid  the  interest  with- 
out interruption  until  1840,  since  which  no  in 
terest  has  been  paid,  except  a  payment  of  about 
9100,000,  which  was  found  in  the  treasury  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  the  coupons,  and  paid 
by  a   mandamus  of  the  Supreme  Court.     The 
validity  of  these  bonds  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  issue  of  bonds  mad^  by  the  State  to 
the  Union  Bank,  the  recognition  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  with  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  Mississippi. 

Various  acts  of  the  Legislature,  viz.,  of  Fob- 
mary  23,  1842;  February  23.  18  44;  February 
16,  184rt;  February  28,  1846;  March  4,  1848; 
and  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of*  the  State 
has  confirmed  their  validity,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  at  an  early  day  such  legislation  will 
be  had  as  to  make  these  bonds  available  in  in- 
creasing the  usefulness  of  the  present  trust. 
Mississippi,  though  now  depressed,  is  ricli  in 
agricultural  resources,  and  cannot  long  disregard 
the  moral  obligation  resting  upon  her  to  make 
provision  for  their  payment. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said,  in  re> 
gard  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  action  con- 
cerning the  State  bonds  issued  to  the  Planter's 
B<nk,  I  herewith  place  in  your  hands  the  doc- 
ument marked  A.  The  details  and  organization 
of  the  trust  I  leave  with  you,  only  requesting 
that  Mr.  Winthrop  may  be  chairman,  and  Gov- 
einor  Fi^h  and  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  vice  chair- 
men of  your  body ;  and  I  give  to  yon  power  to 
make  all  neoeesary  by-laws  and  regalatioQs;  to 


obtain  an  act  of  incorporation  if  any  shall  be 
found  expedient,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
the  trustees,  or  of  any  agents  appointed  by 
them,  and  generally  to  do  all  such  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  trust. 

All  vacancies  arising  in  number  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  by  your 
election  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  and 
having  in  view  an  equality  of  representation  so 
far  as  regards  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
I  furthermore  give  to  you  this  power,  in  case 
two  thirds  of  the  trustees  shall,  at  any  time  after 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  deem  it  expedient  to 
close  this  trust,  and  of  the  funds  which  at  that 
time  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  yourselves  and 
your  successors,  to  distribute  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  among  such  educational  purposes  as  they 
may  determine  in  the  States  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  income  is  now  appointed  to  be  used. 

The  remainder  may  bo  distributed  by  the 
trustees  for  education  or  literary  purposes  wher- 
ever they  may  deem  it  expedient. 

In  making  this  uift,  I  am  aware  that  the  fund 
derived  from  it  can  but  aid  the  States  which  I 
wish  to  benefit  in  their  own  exertions  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  education  and  morality  ;  but  if 
this  endowment  shall  encourage  those  now  anx- 
ious for  the  li^ht  of  knowledge,  and  stimulate 
to  new  efforts  the  many  good  and  noble  men  who 
cherish  the  high  purpose  of  plaeing  our  great 
country  foremost,  not  only  in  power,  but  in  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  her  citizens,  it  will 
have  accomplished  all  that  1  desire. 

With  reverent  recognition  of  the  need  of 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  gift, 
and  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  under  his 
guidance  your  counsels  may  be  directed  for  the 
highest  good  of  present  and  future  generations 
in  our  beloved  country,  I  am,  gentlemen,  with 
great  respect^ 

Your  humble  servant, 

Georqe  Psabodt. 


LITTtB  LUCY. 

A  sweet  little  ebild,  aboot  two  jenrs  old. 
Was  8iUin{(  by  "  Aunty"  cotiDting  ber  gold. 
G  Ml n tine  ber  treasures  so  slow  and  trae, 
"  Two,  free,  teven   tugar-plums — red,   white,   and 
blue." 

One  went  to  ber  mouth — such  a  satisfied  look 
Beamed  now  from  her  faoe  as  another  sbe  took. 
*'  Please  gire  it«io  aunty,  she'll  stag  Happy  Land;'" 
And  the  sagar-p'um  dropped  from  her  little  fat  hand. 

''Please  give  aunty  more?"   Another  one  fell, 
And  so  on  ;  and  yet  baby  thought  it  was  well, 
Until  only  two  of  all  she  possessed 
Remained  io  ber  band,  and  now  for  the  test. 

• 

«<  Qive  aunty  another  7"    She  held  it  up  high. 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  'Tis  hard,  but  Til  try  ;»' 
And  the  little  plum  dropt  'mong  a  handful  more 
Of  as  priceless  jewels  as  ever  queen  wore. 
One  only  remained.    All  trembllnjf  we  stood — 
Would  our  darling  do  more  than  w€  ever  coold  ? 
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*'  Giye  auntj  another?"  came  tender  and  low, 
For  aunty'a  eyes  dimmed,  tears  blinded  them  so. 

The  little  one  gazed  on  the  treasure  so  dear 
With  a  sad,  longing  look,  a  sob,  and  a  tear } 
'T^as  but  for  a  moment — a  smile  and  a  kiss 
Never  sealed  codtly  offering  more  precious  than  this. 

J.  E.  K. 


Tor  Priendi*  Intelligencer. 

THE  SHADOWS. 

Suggetted  by  the  exhortation  of  a  Friend  not  to  abide 
among  the  §hadowa. 

Ob  I  thft  joj^ous  golden  sunshine, 

How  it  brightens  ererj  scene. 
Beautifies  the  lurdlj  mansion 

And  the  cottage  on  the  green. 

How  the  WHVeleCs  gleam  and  sparkle, 
As  they  caU'h  the  sun's  bright  ray ; 

How  the  Torests  bring  their  offerings 
To  the  glorious  King  of  D^y. 

But  where  brightest  beams  the  sunlight, 
There  the  shadows  deepest  lie — 

Who  would  not  their  presence  welcome 
When  the  Summer  sun  is  high. 

Lo  I  the  desert  dry  and  barren 
Shows  no  peacefol  mossy  glade, 

Save  where  gush  the  cooling  fountains 
'Neath  the  yalm-tree's  grate.'ul  shade. 

Only  where  the  shadows  linger 
Do  the  freshest  mosses  spring— 

As  if  biding  desolation. 

To  the  time-worn  towers  cling. 

Where  the  shadows  longest  linger 
Tempering  the  sun's  fierce  gUre, 

There  the  grass  is  greenest,  softest-^ 
Fairest  flowers  blossom  there. 

So  upon  the  heart  the  ahadowSi 

Like  a  benediction  fall — 
Humbling,  purifying,  fitting 

Us  to  rise  at  Sorrow's  call. 

In  the  dewy  nooks  abiding 

We  our  strength  shall  soon  renew. 

For  the  Right  again  to  battle, 
And  the  Cross  to  bear  anew. 

Of  the  many  priceless  blessings 
Coming  from  the  Father's  hand, 

None  more  precious  than  the  shadows 
In  a  *'  dry  and  weary  land." 
1st  mo.,  1867.  A.  R.  P. 


The  last  number  of  the  Christian  Examiner, 

under  the  head  of  <<  The  Atlantic  Telegraph,'" 

contains  some  remarks  on  the  reception  given 

to  Cyrus  W.  Field  by  the  New  York  Journal 

of  Commerce^   from   which  the '  following    is 

extracted : 

In  all  ages,  the  multitudes  haye  been  objects 
of  peculiar  and  mysterious  interest  to  men,  and 
strictly  so  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  in- 
sight of  thope  who  have  contemplated  them. 
But  this  interest  has  been  of  very  different  and 
widely  contrasted  kinds.  Always  intense,  it 
has  commonly  been  painful  and  alarming.  For 
agesy  men  in  general  were  regarded  hardly  as 


more  than  finer  animah,  capable  of  a  saperior 
tuihchief ;  creatures  that  were  either  to  be  in* 
timidated  or  tamed,  a^  their  rulers  chanced  to 
be  better  supplied  with  force  or  with  guile.  The 
only  expedient  of  governors  was  to  tarn  the 
passions  of  one  multitude  against  the  passions 
of  another,  or  one  passion  of  the  same  multitode 
against  another  passion  of  its  own.  Thus  natu- 
ral ferocity  was  converted  into  the  art  of  war; 
jealousy  and  envy,  into  pride  of  coantry  and 
batred  of  rival  powers;  sloth  and  apathy,  to  the 
account  of  those  willing  to  substitute  their  own 
thinking  and  their  own  energy  for  that  of  the 
masses,  and  make  them  the  lools  of  their  am- 
bition. 

Thus  multitudes  have  awed,  crushed,  and  re- 
strained each  other,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
who  made  themselves  exceptional  to  the  mass. 
Any  self- directing  power,  any  intelligent  sense 
of  community,  any  essential  worth  and  goodness 
in  men  as  men,  any  right  of  the  race  as  a  race 
to  possess,  enjoy  and  govern  the  world,  did  not 
enter  into  the  head  of  antiquity,  if  we  except  a 
few  theoretical  philosophers.  Accordingly,  the 
very  name  of  the  people  was  a  reproach  and  ao 
alarm,  oi  vikxt^  the  many,  was  a  monster, — 
either  a  stupid  and  loathsome,  or  a  ferocious 
and  fearful  one,  as  climate  and  ageafiTectad  him. 
Our  most  opprobrious  appellation —  the  »io6— 
is  altogether  too  dignified  a  word  for  the  ideas 
associated  with  the  mass  of  human  creatures  be- 
fore our  8aviour*8  day  ;  and,  indeed,  out  ot  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  true  disciples  long  after. 
Horde9y  hivesy  herds,  the  spawn  of  the  teeming 
swamps,  the  litter  of  the  rank  fens, — these 
terms  expressed  the  prevailing  sense  of  the 
commoness,  the  miserable  origin,  the  hopeless 
character,  the  alarming  increase,  of  their  own 
kind.  "  Mob"  Ls  a  word  of  much  less  contempt- 
ible import.  It  suggests  the  existence  of  some 
slight  concert  and  design,  hides  a  struggling 
sense  of  political  aspirations,  and  hints  the  pos- 
sibility of  good  neighborhood  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  an  existing  civil  order  and  itself. 
From  '*  scum  "  and  "  herd  "  and  **  horde  "  to 
"mob,"  from  *' mob"  to  '*mass,"  from  "the 
masses  "  to  ^'  the  people,"  from  <'  the  people" 
to  "  the  race,"  from  **  race  "  to"  brotherhood," 
we  have  a  regular  ascending  series  of  terms,  re- 
cording the  historic  progress  of  the  multitudes 
as  plainly  as  the  geological  strata  do  the  history 
of  the  earth's  advance  to  a  habitable  condiuoo. 
And  it  is  easy  to  gauge  the  social  and  Christian 
status  of  any  community,  by  observing  the  or- 
dinary and  spontaneous  use  of  the  terms  in 
whi3h  the  multitude  is  spoken  of,  and  in  which 
it  speaks  of  itself. 

The  great  peculiarity  0/  ante  Christian  daji 
was  this :  the  multitudes  were  despaired  of,  and 
therefore  both  feared  and  despised.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  courted  by  the  ambitious,  flattered  by 
the  cunning,  but  still  feared  and  despbed  at 
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once  by  the  upper  olasiies.     All  that  we  reoog- 
nize  io  these  days  as  philanthropy,— a  feeling 
and  principle  based  npon  a  cooviction  that  the 
condition  of  the  missess  i^  the  fruit  of  U'lhappy 
and  diseonrai^iDg  circnmstances,  which  may  be 
remoTed  or  relieved,  with  acertaioty  of  improv- 
ing their  oonditioo  and  character, —  this  was  un- 
koown.     It  was  not  that  the   intelligeDt  and 
superior  classes  in  those  days  were  less  well- 
disposed,  more  selfish  or  cruel,  than  we  are. 
Bat  the  relative  proportion  of  the  civiliz'^d  and 
the  uncivilized,  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated, the  rich  and  the  poor,  was  so  much  less 
favorable  to  hope,  that  the  problems  then   of- 
fered to  the  wise  and  good  .were  totally  difft^rent 
from    ours,  and  utterly  appalling.     It  was  in- 
conoeivable  then  that  men  everywhere  could  be- 
come educated,  civilized,  and  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  morality.  The  very  fact  of  the  un- 
known   geography,   the  imperfect   navigation, 
the  slow  and  difficult  intercourse,  of  ancient 
times,  fostered  continual  fears  of  possible  erup- 
tions of  barbarians, — first  realized,  indeed,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  al 
ways  operating  to  prevent  any  generous  hope  of 
tlie  oommon  elevation  of  the  race.  The  absence 
of  any  general  commerce,  with  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  very  name  of  political  economy,  rendered 
precarious  supplies  of  food  a  proper  ground  of 
jealousy  and  dread, — a  fear  which  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  steady  causes  of  hostility  and 
division  among  men.    Nations  could  not  afford 
to  be  at  peace  with  their  rivals  in  the  corn 
murkets  3  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  who 
had  possession  of  the  fertile  fields  :  and  so  war, 
jealousy  and  hatred  seemed  a  necessary,  and 
even  a  justifiable  and  statesmanlike  policy  in 
the  conduct  of  pub  io  affairs,  and  the  relation 
of  states  with  each  other. 

When  our  Saviour  appeared,  his  most  affect- 
ing and  characteristic  quality  was  the  new  feel- 
ing with  which  be  regarded  the  multitude.  Ob- 
jects of  lively  interest  were  the  multitude,  in- 
deed, to  the  princes  and  rufers  of  those  days. 
Herod  did  not  dare,  until  lust  and  wine  had 
driven  him  beyond  reason,  to  behead  John  ;  for 
he  feared  the  people.     The*  chief  priesj;^<i  and 
scribes  did  not  dare  to  lay  hands  on  Jesus  till 
they  were  backed  by  the  Roman  governor,  for 
the  same  reason,  that  they  y^are^  the  people, 
who  had  instinctivly  felt  that  they  had  found 
a  friend  in  our  Saviour.     But  it  was  not  fbar, 
but  compasiioftj  an  entirely  different  kind  of  in- 
terest, that  Christ  was  to  manifest  towards  them. 
For,  in  the  language  of  St  Matthew,  '^  when  he 
saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  com- 
passion  on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were 
scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  " 
The  grounds  of  our  Saviour's  compassion  are, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  very  grounds  of  the 
fear  entertained  towards  the  people  by  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.     Beoause  they 


fainted  with  hunger,  were  maddened  with  un- 
satisfied appetite,  and  driven  to  reckless  and 
ferocious  ways, — ^this,  which  moved  the  dread 
of  them,  and  an  ever- watchful  and  armed  re><i?t- 
ance  to  their  gatherings  and   their  demands, 
was  the  first  spring  of  our  Saviour's  compassion 
for  them.     True,  he  who  could   multiply  the 
loaves  and  fishes  miraculously  for  its  relief  had 
less  to  fear  from  the  rage  of  hunger  than  the 
commissaries  of  mere  human  princes   But  Christ 
distinctly  recognized  want  as  the  first  cause  of 
compassion  for  the  people.    This  was  their  first, 
great  misfortune,  overshadowing  all  others,  caus- 
ing their  degradatioo,  and  making  them  danger- 
ous to  themselves  and  others,     lie  had  to  feed 
even  before  he  could  instruct  them  ;  to  become 
the  maker  of  their  bread  before  he  could  be  the 
Saviour  of  their  souls.    A  solemn  and  most  tar- 
dily recognized  truth  was  here  divinely  affirmed. 
The  physical  and  material  degradation  of  the 
world  has  been  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  }ts 
moral  and  spiritual  destitution.     The  science  of 
supporting  great  bodies  of  people  upon   this 
planet  in  any  other  than  a  preilatory,  uncertain, 
and  clashing  way,  has  been  one  of  very  slow  and 
difficult  progress;     But  distinctly  to  recognize 
dentitvtion^  not  as  the  curse  of  God  upon  those 
on  whom  it  fell,  but  as  the  providential  stimu- 
lus to  effort,  and  the  diyine  incentive  to  oom* 
passion ;  to  regard  it  as  a  problem  callable  of 
solution,  or  worth  the  profoundest  intellectual 
and  moral  sacrifices  to  fathom  it, — was  lefl  to 
our  Saviour.  It  was  the  mightiest  step  in  human 
progress  when  the  faintness  of  the  people  gained 
the  compassion,  in^place  of  the  dread  and  fear,  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  civilization  of  Christen- 
dom. To  see  and  allow  that  men  were  mad«  wick- 
ed, dangerous,  and  hopeless  mainly  by  their  wants; 
that  thus  they  were  shut  up  to  criminality,  kept 
base  and  fierce  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition ; 
to  pity  them  for  this  calamity  ;  still  more,  to  look 
upon  it  as  one  which  it  was  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  the  fortunate,  the  instructed,  and  the  rich  to 
relieve  or  remove, — this  was  the  longest  stride 
on,  the  highest  step  up,  which  the  gospel  made, 
politically  considered. 

Cto  b«  eontiniud.) 
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TRB  DWILLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Oh !  if  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions would  but  remember  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
very  poor  to  have  engendered  in  their  hearts 
that  love  of  home  from  which  all  domestic  vir- 
tues spring  when  they  live  in  dense  and  squalid 
masses,  where  social  decency  is  lost,  or  never 
found;  if  they  would  but  turn  aside  from  the 
wide  thoroughfares  and  great  houses,  and  strive 
to  improve  the  wretched  dwellings  in  by  ways 
where  only  poverty  may  walk — many  low  roofs 
would  point  more  truly  to  the  sky,  than  the  lof- 
tiest steeple  that  now  rears  proudly  up  froqi  the 
midst  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  horrible  disease, 
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to  mock  thetn  by  its  contrast.  In  hollow  voices 
from  workhouse,  hospital  uod  gaol,  this  truth  in 
preached  from  day  to  day,  and  has  been  pro- 
claimed for  years.  It  is  no  light  mutter — no 
outcry  from  the  working  vulgar — no  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  people's  health  and  comforts,  that 
may  be  whistled  down  on  Wednesday  nights. 
In  love  of  home,  the  love  of  country  bus  its 
ri^e  ,  and  who  are  the  truer  patriots  or  the  better 
in  time  of  need — those  who  venerate  the  land, 
owning  its  wood,  and  stream,  and  earthy  and  all 
that  they  produce?  or  those  who  love  their  coun- 
try, boasting  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  all  its  wide 
domain  ?—  Charles  Dickens. 
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FOB  THE  CHILDREN. 


SQUIRRELS. 
NoBTH  HxMPSTBAD,  L.  I.,  Ist  mo.  14th,  1867. 

We  confess  to  a  greut  partiality  for  the 
Equirrels.  They  are  not  plenty  on  Long  Island, 
therefore  we  can  charge  no  account  of  mischief 
agaiobt  them,  but  enjoy  their  gambols  and  watch 
their  sprightly  movements  with  pleasure.  Who 
does  not  love  to  see  the  pretty  striped  ground 
squirrel  racing  along  the  fences,  now  stopping 
at  a  corner  to  take  a  peep  at  as,  and  again 
skipping  along  the  fence  rails  towards  his  cosy 
home.  ''  Look  there !  see  !  see  him  !"  cry  the 
children  as  they  first  spy  the  little  fellow;  and 
<*  Oh  !  look  !  the^e  is  a  grey  squirrel,  too,  run- 
ning across  the  road  just  ahead  of  us;  and  see  ; 
how  easily  he  climbs  up  that  tree,  and  now  he  ! 
is  looking  down  at  us.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had 
him  nice  and  tame  at  home  !'*  They  are  often 
tamed,  and  make  very  interesting  pets  for  the 
boys. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  had  a  nice  tame  one  that 
wou](t  mount  on  his  lap  when  at  table  and  pa- 
tiently wait  there  for  his  breakfast.  He  would 
also  perch  on  his  shoulder  while  milking  the 
cows,  and  received,  when  this  was  done,  a  dish 
of  warm  milk,  of  which  squirrel  was  very  fond. 
If  we  examine  tho  pqnirrel  we  will  find  they 
have  long  fingers  like  toes,  armed  with  sharp 
claws,  in  order  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
branches.  Their  bones  are  light;  and  resembfe 
the  bones  of  birds,  which,  we  know,  aremany  of 
them  hollow,  so  as  to  combine  strength  with 
very  little  weight.  We  recollect,  when  young, 
peeping  into  a  hole  in  a  tree  in  the  woods,  and 
seeing  a  dozen  large  soft  black  eyes  looking  up 
at  us  so  innocently,  and  almost  beseeching  us 
to  be  let  alone.  Stepping  back  a  few  steps  to 
motion  for  one  of  our  companions  to  come,  out 
came  a  party  of  flying  squirrels  and  scampered 
up  the  tree,  and  away  they  flew  to  other,  trees, 
which  they  ran  up  and  sailed  away  to  others 
until  lost  to  view.  We  were  bewildered  at  the 
sight,  for  we  had  heard  of  flying  squirrels  be 
fore,  but  had  no  idea  what  nimble  fellows  they 
were. 

Some  kinds  of  squirrels  are  said  to  trespass 


on  the  crops  of  corn,  and  steal  large  quantities 
for  winter's  Uie;  but  we  have  never  heard  of 
those  just  mentioned  doing  any  damace.     The 
skin  of  the  flying  squirrel  is  continoea  oat  be- 
tween the  front  and  hind  legs  to  their  toes.  Itia 
very  thin,  and  when  they  wish  to  go  to  another 
tree  they  climb  nearly  to  the  top  and   make  a 
spring,  aiming  at  a  tree  within  the  right  dis- 
tance :  spreading  out  their  legs,  the   skin  acts 
like  a  parachute,  and  assists  in  holding  them 
up,  until  they  strike  low  down  on  the  tree.    It 
is  a  pretty  Fight  to  see  them  sailing  down  to  oae 
tree,  and  then  running  up  another.     They  are 
found   in   India,  Siberia  and  America.     Who 
has   not  seen  and  admired  the  little   grouDd 
pquirrel,  which  the  boys  like  to  call   "Chip- 
muck."    And  who  could  be  so  cruel  as  io  kiil 
the  innocent  sprightly  fellow?     We   will  (ell 
you  what  the  naturalist  A.udubon  foand  io  their 
burrows  on  opening  them  in  January,  when  the 
ground   was    covered   with  snow   five    inches 
deep.     He  found  the  entrance  nicely  stopped 
from  the  inside,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold.    It 
was  a  long  winding  gallery,  descending  at  first 
almost  perpendicularly  three  feet.     It  then  coo- 
tinned  winding  once  or  twice,  rising  a  littk 
nearer  the  surface  until  it  had  advanced  abont 
eight  feet,  wben  he  came  to  a  large  nebt  made 
of  oak  leaves  and  dried  grass.     There  lay  soDglj 
covered  three  chip  squirrels.     They  appeared 
benumbed  and  sluggish,  but  were  ready  to  bite 
when  taken   in  the  hand.     But  what  do  yon 
think  he  found  a  little  further  on,  nicelj  stowed 
away  in  their  galleries?"  About  two  quarts  of 
buckwheat,  and  wheat,  a  quart  of  hazel  DQt£, 
nearly  a'  peek  of  acorns,  a  little  Indian  coro, 
and  a  f«iw  grass  seeds.     I  hope  no  one  will 
change  their  opinion  of  the  harmlessness  of  the 
chipmuck,  if  they  did  have  a  little  grain  stored 
away,    for    probably   they   found    it    oat  in 
the  fields  where   it   had  been  carelessly  scat- 
tered.    We  don't  believe  they  are  thieves  by 
any  means.     Have  you  ever  seen  them  cany 
away  to  their  homes  the  nuts  under  the  hickory 
trees?  You  should  watch  them.  They  have  very 
large  cheeks,  and  always  take  four  nuts  ioto 
their  mouths  if  they  can  get  them.     But  the 
hickory  nut  has  a  little  point  standing  out  tt 
the  blossom  end.     Chip  knows  these  ends  will 
not  be  comfortable  in  his  cheek- pouches,  so  he 
nips  them  off  ere  he  stows  them  away  with  his 
fore- paws.  *    • 

Ooce  the  black  squirrels  were  numerous,  but 
the  grey  squirrel  being  stronger  drivis  him  out, 
and  no  coubt,  in  time,  like  our  Indian  tribes, 
they  will  be  numbered  no  moro  in  our  forefits. 

Its  skin  is  valuable,  and  is  made  into  orna- 
mental furs.  Neither  it  nor  the  red  squirrel 
are  natives  here.  They  are  pretty  chatty  little 
fellows,  but  farmers  say  they  are  too  helpful  in 
assisting  them  in  gathering  their  corn  crops, 
often  to  siioli  an  extent  that^  with  dog  and  guo^ 
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hey  have  to  make  war  oa  them  ia  self- defence. 
To  watch  a  little  party  of  squtrreU,  unless  thej 
are  made  familiar,  like  those  in  the  Boston  Com- 
mon; or  the  pets  of  W.  C.  Bryan t*8|  is  amusing, 
bat  not  very  easily  acoompUshed.     Tbey  whisk 
about  80  adroitly,  never  missin^^  their  hold  on 
.the  limhs,  appearing  to  use  their  long,  fan-like, 
tails  like  Blondin  uses  bis  balancing  pole,  to 
keep  the  equilibriam.     Especially  Is  it  inter 
eating  to  see  them  in  autuntn  lay  in  their  win- 
tor  8appl>.  The  tree  squirrel  hides  its  nuts  and 
giaia  away  in  all  sorts  of  curious  sly  places. 
Sometimes  it  scratches  away  the  leaves  and  de- 
posits the  treasures  in  a  bole  in  the  ground  3 
And  it  is  said  their  memory  is  so  good  tbey  can 
go  in  the  winter,  when  the  ^ound  is  covered 
with  its  snowy  mantle,  and  find  the  exact  spot 
where  the  nuts  were  placed.     Squirrels  know 
better  than  to  carry  to  their  granary  any  defec> 
tive  articles.     A  worm-eaten  nut,  or  an  empty 
sbell,  is  not  found  among  their  stores. 

I.  H. 

The  Treasurer  of  FrieDds'  Association  for  the  Aid 
and  Elevation  of  the  Freedmen  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing amoants  since  last  report : — 

From  City  Gontribations $100.00 

**     M.  B.  Cooper,  CincinnKti,  Ohio, 25.00 

"     T.  H.  B., 20.00 

«*     8.  F.  C, 5^00 

"     Mrs.  J.  P.  Crozer,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,«,      25.00 
"     Emma  Crozer,            *'            «      "  25.00 

<'    Redwood  F,  Warner, 25.00 

$225.00 
Also  a  valuable   donation    of  a  barrel  of  seeds 
from  Shalcers  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.     Clothing  from 
R.  W.  Moore,  a  **  Friend/'  and  a  large  box  of  cloth- 
ing from  Friends  of  Sadsbnrj,  Pa. 

HiNar  M.  Laiso,  TVeofurer, 
2d  mo.  16,  1867.  No.  30  Third  St. 

-  mm  ■ 
BTHOPStS  or  A 

LECTURE  ON  LIGHT, 

Toa  TBB  BBvinr  or  trs 

BETHANY  MISSION   FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN 

To  be  delivered  at  the  Alexander  Presbyterian 
Cbarch,  N.  E.  corner  of  Nineteenth  and'fjl^reen 
SlreeU,  2d  Month  25th,  1867,  (Moadaj  erening, 
February  25ih),  at  8  o'clock, 

By  Paor.  Albirt  R.  Lbbds,  A.M. 

TBB  ffATUBB  OP  UGHT. 

Analogy  between  Light  and  Sound.  ExperimmU: 
Slaiionary  Ware.     Vibrating  line. 

BOURCBS  or  UOOT. 

Ezperimenii:  Burning  of  Magnesium,  ste.  The 
three  cones  of  the  candle  flame  cast  their  own  image 
upon  a  screen.  Intense  heat  nude  to  produce  Light. 
The  Lime  Light.  Shadow  of  a  Fiame.  Translucent 
Gold. 

SBPLBOnON  AMD  RBrSA^OV  OF  LIOHT. 

Optical  Illusions.  CorrecUon  of  Lenses.  Spheri- 
cal Aberration.  These  prinoiplcB  applied  to  the  con- 
•traction  of  the  Magic  Lantern.  EzperimentM  :  The 
cot  and  displaced  gra  ing.  The  lantern  employed 
with  the  Lime  Light  to  project  a  series  of  beautiful 
Pbotftgraphs,  etc. ,  upon  the  screen. 
Admiuion,  50  eenU^  To  Scholars.  25  centt.> 

Ticketa  can  be  obtained  at  Hafnal's  i>rog  Store, 


S.  W.  corner  of  19th  and  Green  Streets;  Cooper's 
Dry  Qood  Store,  1901  Market  Street ,  Friends'  Book 
Store,  109  North  Tenth  Street ;  Siackhouse's  Drng 
Store,  S  E.  corner  of  8th  and  Oreen  Streets  ;  T.  B. 
Pugh's  Book  Store,  607  Chestnut  Street ;  and  at  Ed- 
ward Parrish's  Drug  Store,  800  Arch  Street. 


ITEMS. 

CoKORBSS. — To  the  Senate  official  information  was 
given  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment by  the  Ohio  and  New  York  Legislaturesr  The 
bill  amendatory  of  the  postal  laws  was  recalled  from 
the  House,  amended  and  passed.  The  passage  by 
the  House  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
government  in  Louisiana,  and  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  rebel  States,  were  announced,  but 
went  over.  A  bill  to  punish  the  larceny  of  any  ar- 
ticles of  Government  property  by  a  fine  of  $5,000,  or 
imprisonment  of  not  le^s  than  one  year,  or  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both,  was  pHSsed.  A  resolution  was 
ofiVred  instructing  the  Judiciary  Committe  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  limit  the  service  as  President  to  one 
leim,  to  abolish  the  otSce  of  Vice  President,  and  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  President  by  popular  vote. 
The  bankrupt  bill,  which  had  beeo  previously  re- 
jected, was  called  up,  amended  and  passed  ;  also, 
the  joint  resolution  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  al- 
cohol from  bond  for  scientific  purposes  without  pay- 
ment of  tax  ;  the  bill  for  the  funding  of  the  com- 
pound interest  notes;  and  the  bill  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  League  Island  as  a  naval  depot.  From 
the  Judiciary  Committee  was  reported  the  bill  provi- 
ding that  perpons  held  upon  mesne  process  or  exe- 
cution issued  from  United  States  courts  shalLbe  en- 
titled to  discharge  in  the  same  way  as  if  arrested 
upon  similar  process  of  the  State  courts  in  the  same 
district.  The  Reconstruction  bill,  for  tbe  more 
effic:ent  government  of  tbe  r<;bel  States,  was  passed 
after  considerable  discussion.  The  House  amend- 
ments to  tbe  act  to  prevent  smuggling  were  con- 
curred in.  A  committee  of  conference  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  bankrupt  bill.  A  joint  resolution  was 
introduced  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  loyal  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  Indians  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  rebels. 

HousB. — Under  the  usual  call  a  large  number  of 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced,  passed  to  a 
second  reading,  and  referred.  Among  them  was  one 
t  •  promote  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and 
ship-building;  another  declaring  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  tbe 
Alabama  claims  should  use  the  snme  dispatch  and 
emphasis  which  characterized  the  demand  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  Mason  and  Slidell  aflfair; 
a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal 
revenue  laws  was  presented.  It  practically  «*xempt8 
incomes  to  the  amon«t  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
from  taxation  ;  over  that  amount  a  uniform  rare  of 
five  per  cent,  is  to  be  charged.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  tbe  New  Orleans  riots,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  majority,  and  a  minority  re- 
porL  Accompanying  the  report  of  a  majority  is  a 
bill  for  the  re  establishment  of  civil  government  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  bill  finally  passed,  A 
resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  in  view  of  tbe  existing  depression 
of  tbe  inteiests  ttf  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States,  to  inqaire  into  the  expediency  of 
amending  the  tariff  act  by  a  provision  tq  the  effect 
that  all  goods  imported  on  American  vessels  shall 
be  allowed  a  rebate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  dntics  im- 
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posed  by  said  «et.    The  bill  reported  from  the  Re.  I  A  HI8T0RT  Of  TO ■  MUOipps  ,MCiraT  or  »MMM 

iongtroction  OoromltUe,  for  the  e.t»bli«bnient  ot  »    ^    kromitBRISBTOTHIcKARISM.  Tolon«.m«dlT. 

Riilltary  (^overnmeDt  in  the  Soath,  wag,  after  mach 

diacussion,  passed.     The  Senate  ain<»ndnent8  to  the 

bankrnpt  bill  were  then  taken  np  and  non-coiicnrred 

in.    The  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to  inform 

the  House  what  States  now  represented  in  Gpngress 

faaye  ratified   the   coostitational  amendment.     The 

Secretary  of  the  3«nate  announced  the  passage  by 

that  body  of  the  act  for  the  more  efficient  govern- 

ment  of  the  rebel  States.     The  bill  was  debated,  bat 

the  Tote  had  not  been  taken  when  our  paper  went  to 

press. 

Tbb  Constitutional  Amevdvint. — The  Legisla- 
ture of  Wisconsin  has  ratified  the  Constitutional 
Amendment.  It  has  also  b^ea  ratified  by  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Rhode  Island  Le^jfielature.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware  and  Loui- 
siana have  rejected  it. 

Thus  far  the  Amendment  has  been  ratified  by 
nineteen  states,  as  follows  :  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  It  has  been 
rejected  by  thirteen  states,  as  follows:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delrtware,  Oeorgia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  MaryUnd,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

la  the  Delaware  Legislature,  a  bill  allowing  ne- 
groes t>  testify,  and  making  their  punishment  for 
crime  the  same  as  that  for  whites,  has  been  defeated 
by  a  strict  party^  vote. 

Thi  Frsbdmsit. — The  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
has  appropriated  $20,000  to  the  colored  schools  of 

that  oity. 

B<>th  Houses  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  have 
passed  a  bill  giving  suffrage  to  the  negroes. 

Both  Honses  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  are  agreed 
in  proposing  snch  an  am«>ndment  of  the  State  con- 
stitution as  shall  do  away  with  distinctions  of  color. 

The  bestowal  of  suffrage  on  ihe  colored  citisena  of 
the  District,  and  the  evident  determination  of  Con- 
gress to  seoare  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  have 
wrought  some  marvellous  changes  in  Georgetown 
and  Washington.  Officials  who  recently  were  con- 
spicuous in  devising  means  to  evade  the  several  acts 
of  Congress  compelling  education  to  be  provided  for 
blacks  as  for  whites,  since  both  were  taxed  for 
school  purposes,  now  calculate  nervously  their 
chances  at  the  next  election,  and  reveal  an  admirable 
solicitude  for  the  intelligence  of  their  constituents. 


By  Bamvbl  M.  JAMirxr. 

The  tbli-d  Mid  fourth  volnmw  of  this  work  hav^  Veo  ■••• 
TOldably  delayed  by  cauaee  connected  with  the  late  dTll  war. 
Diuiiig  the  five  yvmre  tfaitt  have  eUpaed  ainee  tb«  aeectod  nAvmt 
waa  publiabed,  eo  many  cbanges  hare  Ukea  place  that  It  ii 
deemed  expedient  to  iesae  «  new  Protipertoa. 

The  two  voloroea  now  prt>poeed  to  be  pubUabed  enntafai  Iki 
history  of  the  Society  flrom  the  year  1661  to  182S,  emfaneiag 
moch  orisfnal  matter  that  haa&ot  appean^d  in  any  other  luilai;. 
Biographical  tketehe$  ore  given  qf  Uu  mott  prominent  memben  ^ 
the  Soei'ty  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  many  iaatrao* 
tire  paaaagea  froni  thehr  writlnsa  and  interetiting  anaedDtcf. 

AnioDg  the  mbjreit  of  deep  interest  treated  ot  in  these  Ttdwaei 
are :  the  perils  and  preservation  of  Friends  during  th€  IrUk  A- 
beUdan  of  1798 ;  tJu  etnarte  they  pursued  during  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can lntifpmd*-nce ;  their  effit*t$  to  dvHixe  the  Indians  and  pn- 
serve  peace  vnth  them ;  the  rise  and  progress  i^f  their  testisimg 
against  Slavery;  their  early  labors  in  the  eattse  qf  Tempers^*; 
the  Separation  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  eeidmy;  aa4 
the  Snaratiom  in  America  m  1827-8,  with  the  causes  thai  kd  is 
Uf  and  the  results  that  hate  folUAoed. 

The  ooat  of  pap4>r,  printing  and  binding  baviiv  greatly  i»- 
eraased  aince  the  first  firoopectoa  waa  la^ned,  it  ia  foond  that  Ua 
work  cannot  he  publiAked,  without  cfmsiderabte  loss,  at  the  pm 
oriffinally  Intended.  The  price  will  be,  tber^fore,  t2M  pa  «ai> 
ffm«,  bound  in  cluth;  and  S2.25  per  Tolume,  bound  in  vbei^ 
library  style;  but  those  subscribers  unfter  the  flrat  pnvpfdsa 
who  huta  taken  the  first  two  rolumea,  will  be  raroiebed  vitk 
tlie  third  and  fourth  volume*  at  $2.00  each,  bound  in  ah«#fL 

TheJIrst  two  rolum'  $  can  be  obtained  frum  the  puUiahcr  or  Ui 
agents,  at  $2.00  iMidi,  ^eep  binding. 

Agents  are  rt* qna«ted  to  retnm  thiii  prosp^^etus  aa  sp^edDr  m 
possible— as  the  work  is  now  in  presx — with  full  liat  of  aaaM 
and  reaidencee  of  fenbacribers,  to  the  author'a  pul>lisber.  hgrtft 
will  be  allowed  one  copy  ibr  every  six  copies  sold  bj  tbe«,sBd 
they  can  l>e  fumiffbi«d  with  lists  of  their  sabacribera  upon  afpfi- 
eation  to  ttae  Publisher, 

T.  Ellwoos  Zkll, 

112  tf  amsn.  Noa.  17  and  l«  S  Sixth  S*t.  Pbili. 
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OOKS  fiir  aale  at  Oflloe  of  Frienda'  Intel liiKenesr.  No  144  N'urtk 
SeTenth  Street. — A  r«ry  few  enpies  ioh  Scott*a  woiitii.  16  W. 
Journal  of  John  Gomly,  at  Office  $2  00 ;  &y  mctf,  12 «. 
Journal  of  John  Woolman.  $1  00  a  $1  30.  Journal  of  Ilugh  isA^, 
$1  00a$l  20.  Janney's  Ufe  o<Wm.  Penn,  2d  <Hi.  orU.  $290«S37S. 
Janney's  Life  of  0<>o.  Fox,  $3  25  a  $2  60.  LiFcipline  of  PfailaM- 
phia  Yearly  Meeting.  75c.  a  SO.  Friends'  Miscellany,  11  toI*.,  tS  04 
a  $  V75.  Isaac  Penington,  $5  00  a  6  00.  Tboe.  Story,  $1  00  « 1  9P. 
History  of  Dt'laware  County,  $3  00  a  8  fiO  Priacilla  Ca>)wallai)ir, 
60o  a  00.  Meditations  on  Life  and  Drath,  $1  76  a  2  00  **  £itodi«L* 
by  John  A.  IV»rgan.  $2  00  a  2  26.  Emily  Majland.  $1  00  a  1  SO. 
History  of  tbo  united  States.  00c  a  70.  Likeness  of  Wm.  Peva.  £M 
engraving^  60c  a  66.  Engraved  Forms  Mamliaob  CsarxncaTi^ 
$1  60  a  5  00.  Winnowed  Wheat,  $1  00  a  1  26.  Friends'  Alainc 
for  1867, 10  cts.  D«Totional  Poetry,  Testimonies  of  Truth,  TifSi- 
ury  of  Facta,  Ae. 

Subaeriptions  reortved  fbr  <*  The  Children's  Friend."  Nea.  f  < 
sale.    Subscriptions  reoelTed  Ibr  **  Janney*s  History  of  Fricada* 

2d  mo.,  1867. Bwitoa  Oanw. 

UTVAL  MRB  INBURANCiS  OOMi'ANY   OF    PHILADBL- 
PHI  A.  Oflkce,  No.  6  S.  6ib  St.  AasoU,  $136;2i0.89.  Cfautsr 
perpetual,    llutoal  system  exrluslTely. 

DirsUars  for  1867. 


M' 


KENNBTT  SQUARE  ACADEMY,  Ibr  young  men  and  boys, and 
Kennett  S-juare  Female  Seminary.  Two  separate  Boarding 
SeAools,  under  the  same  management;  hare  had  during  the  ik  in- 
ter 164  pupils.  The  iieminaiy's  uext  ae&sion  of  sixteen  weeks 
will  op4*n  Tbinl  month  6tb,  1807.  Whole  expense,  inclmllng 
AeaJeny  LfOctarea,  Linguaffes  and  Drawing.  $61.  Thia  is  a  rare 
opportunity  tor  teachers  The  Prii^ipars  Normal  Cloas  at  pres- 
ent inclu'les  one  third  of  the  school,  i^or  circulars  apply  to  S.  C. 
Shortliige,  Sidney  Puwy,  or  Emma  Bowman. 

The  Ai'ademy  begins  a  session  of  thirteen  wedca  Third  month 
tOtb.  Terms,  $1.76  per  week.  Particular  attention  to  Bendiog, 
Penmanship  and  impelling.  Prof.  J.  O.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  continue  his  Liectures  on  Chemistry  and  Astronomy  before 
the  School.  No  extra  fbr  Latiu,  Urwok  French,  ur  Drawing, 
II  lok-kueping,  and  iiponooriaa  Penmauship^  by  a  Commercial 
Cs>liege  graduate 

*  Keunett  borough  has  two  daily  trains  to  Philfidelphla.  stage 
line  tj  Wlimiogt  »o.  Del.,  express  and  telegraph  ofllce,  Ao.,  Ac, 
aiTurdiikg  to  stu  tents  the  oonveniences  of  larger  towns,  witliouc 
their  u^eotionable  features. 

'    Apply  to  Swithin  C.  Shortll<1ge.  A.  B.  (Harrard  Unlrorslty), 
Principal,  Kennett  Square,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa.  210  tfawAi. 


WflliamP.llaedar, 
Joseph  Chapman. 
Edward  M.  Needles, 
Wilson  M  Jenkins^ 
Lukens  Webater, 


WANTED.— A  Boy  In  a  Store ;  one  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  U\jaa4' Furnishing  business  prelbrred.  Address  *  friend, 
at  this  ofOoe,  with  reforance.  Itp. 


Caleb  Clothier, 

Beqjamin  Malone, 

Thomas  Mather, 

T.  EUwood  Chapman, 

Simeon  Itfatlack, 

Aaron  W.  OaakiU,  Franeia  T.  Atkii 

Calkb  fLOTBOR,  Presideni. 

BtKJiJixif  MiLi.oHE,  Vice  Prsafclent 
Tbomas  MiiYiim,  Treasurer. 
T.  Ellwooo  CnAPVA."*!  Seoretary.  216 1  and  a,  tf 

THOS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.    Alwaya  on  band, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friend^  Haa^  ss 
be  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ot  the  Hatting  Bhslnesa. 

WILLIAM  O.  FOULKK,  AnoEirir  ax  Law  Aiin  OoxTBravcaa, 
No.  221  f  >nth  Finh  St.,  Phil»la. 294  f-Ttr. 

CUESTERPJKU)  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOH  BOYS,  sitaaled  os 
the  Croaswlcks  Road(  three  miles  flrom  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Tbe  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  InstttuAlon  will  comaeBCeee 
the  19th  of  llrh  mo..  1866,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  Terms. fBi^ 
For  further  particalars  address  Hubt  W.  BoowaT, 

4706  826t3367  pmnn  pa  in.  Crosswicks  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

A  PPLK  PAliEKS,  Preserving  Kettieis   Bread  fe<Ucai«,  Cl<4b«> 

11.    Sprinklers,  (for  ironing,)  Patent  Flat-Iron  Hi ildera,  Knilr  sad 

Sciswr  Sliarpenera.  Expansion  Brace  Bitta.  Clntrh  Braee-,  (reqalrs 

neither  fitting  or  notching  of  bilts,)  and  a  general  variety  et 

Hardware  and  Toote.    For  sale  by  TaiTVAH  A  Saaw, 

029.  No.  886  (Eight  Thirty  Five)  Market  St.,  below  Ninth. 

PRINTED  BY  MERRIHEW  ft  SON, 
Book,  Pamphubt  axb  QraxRAi.  Job  Pbiktsm,  MS  Arcb  Bt 
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BUmOR  COMLT,  AGBHT, 

At  Fmblioation  Offlos,  No.  144  Horth  SeYeath  Street, 

A  VKW  DOOBS  BKLOW  SAOB. 

Open  itom  B  A.M.  until  6  P.M. 


TIRM8>-PATABLK   IN   ADVANOB. 

The  pBper  li  l«Biv»d  evBry  Seranth  d»y,  at  Three  IMku*  per 
Monum.    12.50  Tor  Cluh«;  or,  Ibur  copies  for  $10. 
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The  Poi'Uixv  oil  tble  pep^r,  paid  in  mdTauce  et  the  (Aoe  where 
It  is  reOi'iTttd,  in  any  part  of  tbv  United  Sutea,  is  20  eeota  a  year. 

▲GKNT8  — Jo«i>pfa  S.  Oohn,  yew  rm-k. 
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BBLKOTIONB    FBOM    THB    WBITINQB    OF    JOHN 

BARCLAY. 
"  «^ConUniMd  frOB  page  808.) 

To  L.  A.  B. 

BooMOR,  24ih  of  Sixth  month,  1825. 
I  am  ftyored  indeed  io  being  able  to  say,  how 
greatly  the  change  of  air,  and  the  saspeasion  of 
mental  exercises  haye  reviyed  mo.  Tralj,  I  felt 
both  in  mind  and  body,  failing  beyond  the  araal 
yieissitndes  or  nps  and  downs  that  attend.  It 
was  a  great  convulsion  to  my  faith,  thoagh  reliey- 
ing  Co  my  poor  frame^  to  haye  to  resign  what  had 
been  received  as  clear  duty ;  and  I  trust,  that  if 
in  any  wise  there  was  occasion  for  me  at  that  cri- 
sis to  remember  Jonah's  case,  when  he  was  angry, 
because  his  Master's  will  declared  through  him 
was  reversed,  the  feeling  was  nothing  worse  than 
a  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  the  great  name,  and 
the  high  vocation  proferaed  by  me,  lest  the  Truth 
should  suffer,  or  any  cause  of  offence  be  given. 
I  am  altogether  in  the  hands  of  One,  who  can 
see  if  I  have  gone  down  to  Joppa,  and  paid  the 
fare  to  Tarshish.  It  is  an  awful  thing  in  this 
day,  as  ever  it  was  in  any  other,  to  take  the 
oame  of  the  Most  High  into  our  lips,  and  to 
declare  his  commands ;  but  if  so,  how  awful  is 
the  situation  of  those  who  reject  these  mes- 
BBges,— who  do  not,  like  *'  that  great  city''  of 
old,  **  cry  mightily,"  and  turn  from  their  evil 
ways.  O !  the  longer  I  was  in  that  great  city, 
the  more  wai  I  baptised,  (as  I  thought,)  into  a 
8«Dse  of  that  which  is  wanting,  in  an  espeeial ' 
Dianner  in  oar  favored  Society;  mntil  the  bar  ' 


den  became  more  than  I  could  soataio :  and  yet 
for  a  time  I  could  not  see  any  way  rightly  to 
get  from  under  it.  When  we  consider  what 
must  be,  and  ever  is,  the  oondition  of  those  who 
follow  not  the  Lamb  in  the  leadings  of  bis  pure 
light,  and  that  it  is  said  of  them  that  love  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  it,  that  the  love  of  the 
Father  u  not  in  them, — that  the  friendship  of 
the)  world  is  enmity  against  Him, — with  many 
other  such  truths ; — what  shall  we  think  the  fair 
profession  of  many  is  worth,  in  the  sight  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.  How  glorious  a  thing,  to 
be  daily  growing  in  grace,  daily  receiving  heay- 
enly  bread,  daily  partaking  of  the  Divine  bless- 
ing, and  in  thiit^  moying  and  acting  towards 
others  in  our  several  duties.  It  is  wonderful  to 
me,  how  my  constitution  seems  in  so  short  a 
time  to  have  rallied.. 

To  a  Friend. 
BoQKOH,  Snasiz,  30th  Sixth  Month,  1826. 
Myheloved  /Vte/M/.^What  a  wonderful  coarse 
have  believers  to  tread  in ; — how  led  about,  and 
in  all  things  instrneted, — ^how  wonderfully  and 
wisely  dealt  with  I  What  a  process  it  takes  to 
purify  us  from  self,  and  completely  to  redeem. 
Nothing  less  than  an  infinite  Hand  can  do  it  for 
ts,-— both  as  to  mercy,  wisdom  and  power,  and 
that  continually  exerted  on  our  behalf.  0 1  I 
feel  these  things  more  than  ever  I  did,  and  feel 
that  I  am  yet  but  a  child  in  the  experience  of 
them ;  because  that  wbich  is  attained,  is  as  no* 
thing  compared  with  the  fullness  that  is  set 
before  as.    I  tni$t  we  are  oompanions  in  this. 
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posed  bj  said  act.  The  bill  reported  from  the  Re- 
coDstractioQ  Committee,  for  the  establlabment  ot  a 
niilitary  government  in  the  Sooth,  was,  after  much 
diacasflion,  passed.  The  Senate  amf^ndaients  to  the 
bankrupt  bill  were  then  taken  ap  and  noo-coucarred 
in.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to  inform 
the  House  what  Statee  now  repreiented  in  Congress 
hare  ratified  the  coostitaiional  amendmenc.  The 
SecretArj  of  the  Senate  announced  the  passage  by 

that  body  of  the  act  Ibr  the  more  efficient  govern-  -     ,  ,  - 

Bent  of  the  reb.l  StaU,     Tb,  bill  w«  debated,  bat   ''^„Z:K:lS^.c'!it^;'lSe^,'^^:r^i:^:^:':ii^ 

the  vote  had  not  been  taken  when  our  paper  went  to  |  are :  tfit  pfrxl*  and  preaenation  of  FHendt  duHvg  At  hiih  £• 

press. 

Ths  CoN8TiTmoHi.t   Amevdvent. — The  Legisla- 
ture  of  Wlscodsin   has  ratifiid  the   Constitutional 


AHTdTOEY  or  THS  RBU0I0U8  SOCIETT  OF  f  BIETnffi 
KROM  IT8  RISE  TO  TIIK  YISAR  1828.  ToIoidm  Ul  aodlV, 
By  Samubl  M.  Jaurst. 

Tb«  third  Mid  fourth  TolamaB  of  this  work  hav»  bMn  ■!»• 
Toidably  delayed  by  cautee  ooaDeet«d  with  the  late  diH  vtr. 
During  the  five  yvars  that  have  elapeed  ainoe  the  eecoDd  toIobm 
was  publifbed,  io  maDy  cfaan^  hare  takea  place  Uwt  h  ii 
deemed  expedient  to  imue  a  new  Proepeetas. 

The  two  volamee  now  propoeed  to  be  pnblUbed  contain  ib» 
history  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1691  tu  1828.  «iDbndB{ 
much  original  matter  that  haenot  appcarfd  in  aay  other  hi«sij- 
Bioffraphieal  ikeldte*  are  given  qf  the  most  prominent  mtmbme^ 
the  Soei'fy  in  Great  Britain  and  Awterteoj  with  maoy  iiutr» 


Amendment.     It  has  also  bt-ea  ratified  by  the  opper 
branch  of  the  Rhode  Island  LegUIaiure.     The  lower 


are:  the  pen 

beUian  «/ 1 798  ;  <A<  courm  they  pursued  during  Me  war  of  Amtri- 
can  Indep^ndmee  ;  their  t^ffoAt  to  cirHixe  the  Indiam  and  fn- 
terve  peace  Vfith  them ;  the  ri$e  and  progreu  of  their  iestime^ 
apainU  Slavery;  their  early  labors  in  the  eauae  qf  Trmferuna; 
the  Stparation  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  this  eenttay:  eai 
the  Snaratim  in  America  in  1827-8,  unth  the  ckumcs  that  ltd  U 
itf  and  the  rem/1*  that  have  folli/wed. 


branch,,  of  the  Legi.Uture.  of  DeUware  and  Looi- L^'r«"'.lJrS:;iS!S^U"w«'l^!:3,l^ir^«S*2^ 

fiiana  have  rejected  it.  work  cannot  be  publinUM,  «oitf<o}/<  onWdr 


Thus  far  the  Araendment  has  been  rafified  by 
nineteen  states,  a^  follows  :  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  K<insaj,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  bland,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont, West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  It  has  been 
rejected  by  thirteen  states,  as  follows :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  DeUware,  Oeo'-gia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
tiouth  C-irolina,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

In  the  DeUware  Legislature,  a  bill  allowing  ne- 
groes t>  testify,  and  making  their  punishment  for 
crime  the  same  as  that  for  whites,  has  been  defeated 
by  a  strict  party  vote. 

The  Freedmbh. — The  City  Council  of  Baltimore 
has  appropriated  $20,000  to  the  colored  schools  of 
that  etty. 

B<)tb  Honsea  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  have 
pnssed  a  bill  giving  suffrage  to  the  negroes. 

tfoth  Houses  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  are  agreed 
in  proposing  such  an  am<>ndroent  of  the  State  con- 
stitution as  shall  do  away  with  distinctions  of  color. 

The  bestowal  of  suffrage  on  ihe  colored  citizens  of 
the  District,  and  the  evident  determination  of  Con- 
gress to  seoire  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  have 
wrouffbt  some  marvellous  changes  in  Georgetown 
and  Washington.  Officials  who  recently  were  con- 
spicuous in  devising  means  to  evade  Che  several  acts 
of  Congress  compelling  education  to  be  provided  for 
blacks  as  for  whites,  since  both  were  tised  for 
school  purposes,  now  calculate  nervously  their 
chances  at  the  next  election,  and  reveal  an  admirable 
solicitude  for  the  intelligenoe  of  their  constituents. 


congideratle  lose,  at  the  ptit 
oriviiially  inteoded.  The  priee  will  be,  tberffore,  t2J0O  ptr  nf- 
ffm«,  bound  in  cluth;  and  S2.26  per  volnmo,  bound  in  rfaepji, 
libranr  etyle;  but  thoae  lubaeribeni  under  the  flret  prot^pMa 
who  have  taken  the  first  two  Tolameii,  will  be  turntcb«d  witii 
the  third  and  fuaiih  rohimeo  at  $2.00  each,  bonnd  In  (the«p. 

Th)k^9t  two  rolum-  s  ran  be  obtained  from  the  publialicr  or  hk 
■genta,  at  $2.00  each,  aheep  bindinie. 

Agents  are  requested  to  return  thin  proepeetna  an  gpwdily  H 
poenble— as  the  work  ia  now  la  pi^an — with  full  lint  (tf^DisM 
and  reaidencee  of  hnbacHbera,  to  the  aathor*a  puMwbvr.  Agnit 
will  be  allowed  one  copy  for  OTery  aix  mpim  sold  by  theiii,iDd 
tbi^y  nan  be  fumiKh«d  with  lists  of  their  subscribers  upon  ^pJi- 
eation  to  the  Publisher, 

T.  Ellwood  Ziu, 

n2tfsTOim. yos.  17  and  19  8  8i»th  gt.  Ph»li. 

BOOKS  6iT  sale  at  OOoe  of  Friends*  Intel Kf^eneer.  No  144  Nortk 
SsTenth  Street.— a  verjf  few  copies  tab  Sc'ott*s  woik.<i.  tSOO. 
Journal  of  John  Comly.  at  Office  $2  00 ;  by  mail,  U  40- 
Journal  of  John  Woolnan,  $1  00  o  $1  'JO.  Jmtrnal  of  Hufh  J»lp, 
'  $1  00  a  $1  ao.  Janney's  Life  o*' Wm.  Penn,  2d  ^.  oct..  $2  50 a  IS 7&. 
Janney's  Life  of  G«o.  Kox,  $2  25  a  $2  60.  Discipline  of  Pfailatel* 
phfa  Yearly  Meeting.  75c.  a  SO.  Friends*  BriseellaDy,  11  ▼nU.I$  00 
a  $  U75.  Isaac  Penf ngton,  $6  00  a  6  00.  Thos.  Story.  $1  00  s  I  »• 
History  of  Di'laware  6ounty«  $3  00  a  8  O)  PvaKilla  Csilvslisdcr, 
60o  a  00.  Meditations  on  Life  end  IValh,  $1  76  a  2  00  *•  BtadKS." 
by  John  A.  D«mn.  $2  00  a  2  -a,  Emily  May  land.  $1  00  s  1  2B. 
Hiatory  of  the  tJnited  States,  00c  a  70.  Likeness  of  VTm.  Peon.  SM 
engraving^  60c  a  M.  EngraTed  Forms  MARaiAOs  CutTincAn^ 
$1  60  a  5  00.  Winnowed  Wheat,  $1  00  a  1  26.  Friends'  Alaamc 
for  1867, 10  cts.  DeTotioiial  Poetry,  TestimoniGS  of  Truth,  Tras- 
nry  of  Facts,  Ae. 

Bubseriptiona  reeeived  for  <'  The  Children's  Friend.**   Nca  U 
sale.    Subscriptions  rooeited  for  **  Jauney*s  Uistory  of  rtitnis." 

2d  mn.<,  1867. Km  not  O&MtT. 

\f UTVAL  »IRB  INSCRANOfi  OOMPANY   OF    PHlLADEIi- 
ill    PHI  A.  Office.  No.  6  8. 6ih  St.  Assets,  $136^10.89.  Ouirtif 


perpetuaL    Uutoal  system  exclusiTely . 

IHr§eiorM  far  1867. 


KENNfiTT  SQUARE  ACADEMY,  Ibr  young  men  and  boys,  and 
Kennett  S'luare  Female  Seminary.  Two  M'parate  Boarding 
Sehoots,  under  the  ssme  management;  bare  had  daring  the  a  in- 
ter 16  4  pupils.  The  Seminary's  n^xt  session  of  sixteen  weeks 
will  op4*n  Thinl  motith  6th,  18''>7.  Whole  expense,  including 
AeaJoniv  Lo«-tare«,  Linguages  and  Drawing,  $04.  This  is  a  rare 
ofiportuiiltv  tor  teachei-s  The  Prii^ipars  Normal  Class  at  pres- 
ent iaolndes  one  third  of  the  school.  For  circulars  apply  to  S.  C. 
Shortli'ige,  Sidney  Puaey,  or  Kmma  Bowman. 

The  A>'a(lemy  begins  a  session  of  thirteen  weeks  Third  month 
20th.  Terms,  $4.76  p«r  week.  Piulirular  attention  to  Beiuiiog. 
Peitmanship  and  impelling.  Prof  J.  G.  M.x>re,  of  Phlladulphia, 
will  cuntiuue  his  Lectures  on  O.lemistry  and  Astronomy  before 
the  School.  No  extra  ibr  L«tla,  Urwok  Freneh,  ur  Drawing, 
II  lok-keeping,  and  e^penoorian  Penmanahip,  by  a  Cummorelal 
Cjllt^egrsdiui^.e 

'  Keunett  borough  has  two  dally  trains  to  Philadelphia,  stage 
line  to  Wllmingtiia.  Del.,  express  and  telegraph  office,  Ao.,  Ac, 
aiTurding  u>  stu  lents  the  oonTeniences  of  larger  towns,  without 
their  utJeetion»ble  ieatur«s. 

-    Apply  to  Swiihin  C.  SbortU<1ge,  A.  B  (Harrard  Unlrerslty), 
Principal,  Rennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  21(5  tfawfu. 

WANTED.— A  Boy  In  a  Store ;  one  harlag  some  knowledge  of 
the  Uoas. •-Furnishing  bnsiness  prefbired.  Address '  f  riend, 
at  this  office,  witJi  leftirenoe.  Up. 


Oakb  Clothier, 
Benjamin  Halon«, 
Thomas  Mather, 
T.  EUwood  Chapmal^ 
Simoon  Matla^'k, 
Aaron  W.  QaskiU^ 


waiiamP.Eerdsr, 
Joseph  Chapman. 
Edward  M.  Neediest 
Witaun  M  Jenkins, 
Lukens  Webeter, 


Franeia  T.  AtkisNS. 

Gaibs  fLOTBiBK,  President. 

Bbuamiv  Maloxc,  Vice  PresideBi 
Tbomas  VAtm*,  Treasurer. 
T.  ELLWoon  CnArafAX,  Seeretary. 216  i  and  o.  tf 

THOS.  M.  SEEDS,  HATTER,  41  N.  2d  St.     Always  on  bsad, 
and  made  to  order,  a  large  assortment  ot  Friends'  Han,  M 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  that  part  ol  the  Uatttog  BltsiDeai. 

WILLIAM  O.  FOULKK,  AnoairsT  at  Law  aico  OomnrASCSt, 
No.  221  ?•  mth  Firth  St.,  i'hila.!a »4  t3tp. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FO^t  BOYS,  siinslcil  os 
the  Crosswicks  Roa^ three  miles  from  Bordentown,  K.J. 
The  Fifty-Third  session  of  this  Instituliovi  will  comnwBcen 
the  10th  of  llrh  mo..  1866, and  continue  twenty  w«>eks.  TenBa$8«. 
For  further  parttonlars  aiAdress  Hcmbt  W.  Eibqwat, 

4706  S2ot  3367  pmnaa  pa  In.  Crosswidcs  P.O.,  Burlington  Co.,  K.  J. 

A  FPLK  PAiiEHS»  Preaenri&g  Kettles,  Bread  SUoera,  a^hii 
11.  Sprinklers,  (fur  Ironliifc^)  Patent  Flat- Iron  Hi »Iders,  Kail*  and 
Sois^jr  Sharpenera.  Expansion  Brace  Bitts.  Clntrh  Braoe>,  (reqnin 
neither  iltiing  or  notching  of  bitts,)  and  a  general  vaziriy  sf 
Hardware  and  Tools.    For  sale  by  TmcVAii  A  Sbaw, 

929.  No.  8S6  (Eight  Thirty FIt«)  Market  SU,  below  Ninth. 

PRINTED  BY  MERRIHEW  ft  SON, 
BOOK,  PAMPBuer  am  Qbixrai.  Job  PautTEBfl,  MS  Areh  St 
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BDITKD  AKD  PUDLrSHED  BY  AW  AflSOOIATION 
or   FalENDS. 

OOHTTBHTB. 

M«thiD.tr»illMVrlUDCi»f  jBhaButl^ gtT 

K*""" - 811 

KADI    TO 

BStMOa  COKLT,  AOBKT, 
MX  PttUlMtioii  Offlo^  Ko.  144  Sorth  BeTnth  BtJMt, 

Op«i(r(n8  4.M.anUltP.lL 

«1H  l>«|l*r  !■  ianiKd  inrT  SaT.ntfa  diT.  U  TbR*  IMIUI  per 
•auun.  Tl^  !■  ,r  Clul- :  «,  Ibuc  i-oplr.  r.,r  (10.                      '^ 

Tba  IV»Uio  oil  Ibl*  p>|-r,  piM  In  ulriuica  >l  tlM  HBO*  fbtrt 
H  la  rrc'lToil,  Id  xnj  pan  of  iha  Unlud  BUM,  !•  30  aanu  ■  jui. 

OuTB.mi - «w 

™«"» - m 

itw» ■■ ~ m 

•KLKOTlU.'fB    raOM    TUB    WRITmoa    or    JOHN 

BABCL.tT. 

(OoBtlnHd  trOB  p*c>  Ml.) 

To  L.  A.  B. 
BoflKok,  24th  of  SiKh  moDth,  I83B. 
I  mm  favored  iodeed  in  beio);  &ble  to  iiy,  how 
greatly  the  cLange  of  air,  aad  the  aaapensioa  of 
uientalexero'iBea  hsTe  revived  mo.  Truly,  I  felt 
bath  in  mind  and  body,  failing  beyond  the  nanil 
vJoiMitudea  or  npa  and  duwna  that  attend.  It 
was  a  great  convulsion  to  mj  faith,  though  reliev- 
ing to  my  poor  frame,  to  liave  to  resign  what  had 


den  beoame  more  thsD  I  eonid  sDBtua  :  and  jet 
for  a  time  I  could  not  see  any  way  rightly  l« 
get  fruDi  aader  it.  When  we  ooDaider  what 
must  be,  and  ever  ie,  the  ooadition  of  tbose  who 
follow  not  the  Lamb  in  the  leadings  of  bis  pare 
light,  and  that  it  is  said  of  them  that  love  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  it,  that  the  love  of  the 
Father  I'l  not  in  them, — that  the  frieodship  of 
thd  world  is  enmity  agaiast  Him,— with  many 
other  such  truths ; — what  shall  we  think  the  fair 
professioB  of  many  is  worib,  in  the  sight  of  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.     How  glorious  a  thing,  to 
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path,  wherein  we  are  through  many  tribulations 
and  chastenings,  and  even  apparentdesertion  and 
death,  taught  that  we  are  poor  creatures,  able 
of  ourselves  to  do  nothing,  neither  to  keep  our- 
selves alive  in  a  spiritual  sense.  O !  it  is  hard 
work  to  endure  patiently  all  that  is  needful  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  accept  all  the  painful  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  and  High  Ooe  for  our  good  : 
yet  there  is  no  safety  for  us,  but  in  submitting 
thus  to  what  may  be  called  the  death  of  the 
cross  ;  and  '*if  we  be  dead  with  Him^  we  believe 
that  we  shall  also  live  with  him  ;  if  we  suffer 
we  shall  reign  with  him/'  I  continue  to  feel 
peace  of  mind  in  the  step  taken  or  conoluded  on, 
when  under  thy  roof.  What  a  shelter,  dear 
friends,  it  felt  to  me  to  be  with  you )  I  wish 
often  to  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  to  partake  of 
that  which  refreshes  you^  and  which  animates 
to  hold  on  to  steadfastness.  My  situation  since 
I  left  you,  has  been  one  oaloulated  to  discourage ; 
but  I  trust  the  Lord  u  my  stay,  though  little 
evidence  seems  extended  of  that  sensible  sup 
port  which  poor  nature  looks  for.  It  has  been 
a  sifting,  searching  time  with  me ;  the  being 
thus  suspended,  shall  I  say  thrown  on  my  back, 
and  my  purposes  turoed  aside,  causes  much 
scrutiny ;  but  I  cannot  fina  that  I  have  missed 
the  way, — nay,  the  language  presents,  <*  It  was 
well  it  was  in  thy  heart ;"  yet  as  regards  the 
future,  I  am  earnest  for  clearness,  though  re- 
membering that  we  are  to  **  be  careful  for  no- 
thing." Alton  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
ings are  to  be  on  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  days  next 
week  ;  in  being  at  these^  I  may  see  further  what 
is  best.  My  health  is  certainly  better  for  being 
here;  the  bracing  sea  air  has  been  very  benefi- 
cial \  but  while  this  is  the  case,  every  day  shows 
me  proofs  of  my  exceeding  delicate  state.  A 
religious  meeting  costs  me  much  travail,  much 
wrestling  of  spirit ;  so  does  going  about  among 
Friends  occasion  much  suffering  and  watching, 
though  often  with  a  cheerful  countenance.  If 
we  are  but  kept  simple,  humble,  patient,  re- 
signed to  do  or  suffer,  nothing  can  harm  us, 
nor  will  a  hair  of  our  heads  be  singed  or  fall  to 
the  ground ;  all  that  can  happen  to  us  will  only 
turn  to  our  benefit,  and  not  one  of  our  sacrifices 
but  will  accomplish  that  for  which  it  is  designed 
by  Him,  who  worketh  in  us  and  for  us. 

1825,  Ninth  Month  15^^.-1  got  well  home, 
with  %  peaceful  mind,  empty  and  low  enough, 
though  not  60  as  to  be  insensible  of  the  power- 
ful hand  that  had  been  over  me  for  good,  and 
over  all  things  else,  to  make  them  good  to  me. 
In  the  midst  of  much  bitter  conflict,  which  has 
since  been  in  wisdom  dispensed,  it  is  a  favor 
to  have  nothing  to  look  back  upon  greatly  to 
grieve  or  condemn  the  poor  tried  spirit,  ready  as 
it  has  been  to  halt,  and  to  drink  in  diaoourage- 
ment ;  and  in  the  feeling  of  it,  one  is  ready  to 
'exclaim,  how  wonderful  is  the  preservation  and 
condeaoeosion  handed  to  the  poor  instnunent; 


when  it  has  thus  given  up  all  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord ! — aod  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
weakness  in  any  of  the  Lord's  people  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  such  feel ;  so  that  every 
day  and  every  way  they  would  err  and  fall,  and 
do  evil,  were  it  not  thit  an  omnip)tent  power 
was  ever  near,  to  uphold,  to  prevent  and  to  re- 
store ! 

The  Monthly  Meeting  soon  occurring,  I  re- 
turned my  certificate  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
I  believe  that  of  my  Friends. 

1825»  Tenth  Month, — Low  times  often :  bat 
out  of  the  depths  did  I  cry^  and  He  made  these 
'*  depths  of  the  sea  a  way ;" — He  led  me  throu'zh 
them  as  on  dry  ground,  and  shewed  me  His 
wonders  in  them:  so  that  I  have  been  enabled 
to  pass  on,  leaving  them  behind,  yea,  leaving 
every  thip^  past  and  to  come  in  his  hande,  who 
can  do  all  things  for  me. 

New  duties,  new  and  arduous  paths  not  east 
up,  no  mark,  no  trace,  no  footing,  but  just  in 
His  footsteps,  who  putteth  forth  and  goeth  be- 
fore. O !  for  a  free,  simple,  entire  throwing 
myself  into  His  care  and  keeping  and  disposal 
in  all  things,  now  and  evermore  !  for  no  one  else 
can  deliver  or  preserve,  or  carry  through,  or 
enable  to  glorify  Him,  or  bring  about  things, 
that  80  they  shall  all  redound  to  His  praise. 

[In  the  Third  Month,  182^,  he  quitted  his 
residence  at  Marazion,  and  in  the  Fifth  Month 
following,  he  again  entered  into  the  married 
state,  and  settled  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire.] 

]  826,  Sixth  Month  22nd. — I  have  at  times 
been  almost  ready  to  conclude  it  a  vain  thing, 
to  attempt  in 'this  way  to  commemorate  the  in- 
numerable blessings  and  mercies  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  ^  and  yet  pore 
desires,  I  trust  are  at  times  known  to  arise,  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  come,  taste  and  see, 
how  good  the  Lord  is, — how  wonderful  are  hit 
dealings  to  the  poorest,  moat  unworthy  of  His 
creatures.  Words  cannot  set  forth  what  He  is, 
and  will  ever  remain  to  be,  towards  those  th«t 
trust  in  Him,  and  hope  in  His  mercy ;  and  who 
still  endeavor,  through  all  that  may  happen  to 
them, — through  all  weaknesses,  repulses,  temp- 
tations, and  exercises,  to  strive  with  a  true  heart 
to  serve  the  God  of  their  lives.  O  I  what  hath 
he  wrought  for  me,  more  than  in  past  times, — 
if  possible,  more  than  in  years  that  have  long 
passed  over  I  My  removal  out  of  Cornwall,  my 
settlement  in  this  allotment  (Alton,)  my  many, 
many  comforts,  a  beloved  and  loving  partner 
given  me  in  the  place  of  her,  that  has  been 
safely  landed  from  this  sea  of  troubles !  how 
shall  my  soul  ever  repeat  all  that  Ood  bath 
wrought  for  me  in  these  matters  ?  Yea,  how 
hath  he  preserved  my  goings  out  and  my  com- 
ings in,  my  up-rising  and  my  down-sitting ;  so 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  baitings,  stum- 
[  bliogs,  slippery  and  exceedingly  diffioolt  places, 
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the  Lord,  hath  in  good  measure  been  my  con- 
fidence, and  kept  mj  foot  from  being  tiiken,  and 
my  life  from  being  smitten  to  the  ground  by  the 
enemy.  O  !  he  hath  made  for  me  a  way,  where 
I  could  see  none ;  Ho  hath  made  that  to  be  pos- 
sible,—yea,  brought  it  to  pans,  which  seemed 
impossible, — ^yea,  brought  me  safely  through  ; 
80  that  I  can  indeed  yet  praise  him  for  his  good- 
ness. 

To  E.  S. 

Alton,  Fifth  Month,  1826. 

Afy  Dear  Friend. — To  say  that  my  soul  doth 
tenderly  and  deeply  sympathize  with  thee  under 
thy  sore  bereavement,  is  saying  littje  at  such  a 
time  as  this;  and  yet  well  knowing  how  won- 
derfully the  Divine  compassioos  are  extended  in 
such  an  hour,  I  cannot  be  anxious  that  my  pen 
should  be  made  helpful  to  thee.  It  is  indeed  a 
season  when  ^^  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  " 
and  the  "heavenly  gift"  are  to  be  tasted  and 
deeply  drunk  of;  for  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
roan's  extremity,  it  is  then  the  Lord  is  most  in- 
clined to  draw  near,  and  manifest  the  excellency 
of  his  never-failing  arm  ;  inviting,  nay,  urging 
the  sons  of  men  to  cake  refuge  under  his  heal- 
ing wing.  My  belief  is  firm,  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  easy,  through  submission  to  this 
inward  operation  and  aid,  for  the  soul  to  be 
raised  above  the  outward,  and  settled  in  a  holy 
calm,  where  it  can  bless,  and  praiqe,  and  mag- 
nify through  all,  the  name  of  Him,  who  doeth 
all  things  well,  and  nothing  in  vain.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  thy  concern,  as  it  is  our  duty^to  dwell 
on  the  various  blessings  connected  with  this 
painful  dispensation;  that  thy  dear  wife  should 
have  reached  her  home,  is  one  that  strikes  me 
forcibly.  But  there  is  much  of  tenderness  and 
gentleness  in  the  Lord's  seveiest  dealings,  and 
in  those  which  seem  darkest  or  bitterest.  We 
know  not  the  end  or  meaning  of  many  designs, 
but  they  are  developed  by  and  by,  even  to  our 
own  astonishment  and  satisfaction.  Yet  in  re- 
spect to  these,  and  all  other  indirect  alleviations 
or  abatements  to  the  acuteness  of  feeling,  it  may 
be  said,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  the  language  of 
Jeremiah,  "  When  I  would  (thus)  comfort  my- 
self against  sorrow,  my  heart  is  faint  in  me.'' 

Thy  dear  little  eldest  child  will  often,  I  trust, 
beguile  away  a  heavy  hour  of  musings  and  of 
mourning,  and  take  thee  from  too  selfish  an  in- 
dulgence in  what  has  been  termed,  *  the  luxury 
of  grief/ — help  thee  also  to  cast  an  eye  on  the 
future,  rather  than  to  dwell  too  much  or  unduly 
on  the  past, — and  lift  thy  tried  spirit  out  of  the 
unprofitable  depths  of  sorrow ;  and  her  little 
prattle  may  sound  like  a  call — *  lead  me  to  fol- 
low her  tbott  monrnest.' 

*  0  I  what  a  spur  to  dilligence,  to  increased 
care  in  all  the  allotment  of  duty,  does  such  a  loss 
as  thou  hast  sustained,  if  rightly  borne,  bring 
with  it.  If  thus  I  have  been  favored  to  see 
«  the  end  of  the  Lord, — that  he  is  very  pitiful 


and  of  tender  mercy/'  and  that ''  blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  him/' — what  shall  I  renderi 
and  how  shall  I  live,  and  what  shall  I  not  en* 
dure  for  the  sake  of  *'  so  great  salvation,"  so 
excellent  a  Saviour.  Truly,  dear  £.,  I  look  for 
something  out  of  all  this;- for  the  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  thee,  as  for  her,  thy  pre- 
cious partner;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  thoa 
mayst  lift  up  thy  head  in  hope,  and  go  on  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord.  For  though  many  be  and 
must  be  our  remaining  tribulations,  before  it  be 
said  to  us,  '*  Thy  warfare  is  accomplished ;"  yet 
while  our  dependence  and  surrender  of  soul  is 
maintained  in  even  a  small  degree  of  simplicity. 
He  whom  we  serve  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
us,  nor  fail  to  make  good  all  that  He  hath  pro- 
mised. 

May  the  consolation  of  God  be  abundant  with 
thee;  and  may  nothing  of  this  transitory  world, 
whether  heights  or  depths,  come  between  him 
and  thee,  to  deprive  thee  of  the  richness  and 
fulness  of  his  blessing,  yet  poured  on  them  that 
mourn. 

My  dear  love  attends  thee.     May  we  abonnd 
in  gracci  and  every  good  fruit,  even  by  abiding 
in  the  vine,  being  often  purged  as  fruit  bearing 
branches,  and  chastened  as  dear  children. 
Farewell.   I  remain  thy  affectionate  friend, 

J.  B. 

(To  b«  eoiktl|iii«d.) 
EZTEACT. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  house  of  public 
worship  as  a  holy  place;  bat  it  hasnoexolusiTe 
sanctity.  The  holiest  spot  on  earth  is  that 
where  the  soul  breathes  its  purest  vows,  and 
forms  or  ezeeates  its  noblest  purposes ;  and  on 
this  ground,  were  1  to  seek  the  holiest  spot  in 
your  city,  I  should  not  go  to  your  splendid  sanc- 
tuaries, but  to  closets  of  private  prayer.  Per- 
haps the  ''  Holy  of  Holies"  among  you  is  some 
dark,  Darrow  room,  from  which  most  of  as 
woald  shrink,  as  unfit  for  human  habitation ; 
but,  God  dwells  there.  He  hears  there  masio 
more  grateful  than  the  swell  of  all  your  organs  ; 
sees  there  a  beauty,  such  as  nature,  in  her  robes 
of  Spring,  does  not  unfold ;  for  there  He  meets, 
and  sees,  and  hears  the  humblest,  most  thank- 
ful, most  trustful  worshipper;  sees  the  sorest 
trials  serenely  borne,  the  deepest  injuries  for- 
given ;  sees  toils  and  sacrifices  oheerfally  sus- 
tained, and  death  approached,  through  a  lonely 
illness,  with  a  triumphant  faith.  The  oonseora^ 
tion,  which  such  virtues  shed  over  the  obscurest 
spot,  is  not  and  cannot  be  communicated  by  any 
of  those  outward  rites  by  which  our  splendid 
structures  are  dedicated. to  God. —  C/ianning. 


'*  Since  the  religious  faculties  of  the  poor  and 
half  educated  cannot  investigate  historical  and 
literary  questions,  therejore  these  questions  ean« 
not  constitute  an  essential  part  of  religion." 
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The  following  address  to  the  Members  of 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  by  John  Jackson^ 
18  deemed  worthy  to  be  reprinted;  it  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  that  purpose. 

ADDRISS. 

When  we  contemplate  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  the  Most  High,  and  our  own  dependant  con- 
dition, we  are  led  to  believe  that  Divine  worship 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  Him,  as  the  obligation  of  a 
rational  creature  to  an  All- wise  Creator.  And 
although  a  variety  of  forms  have  been  adopted  by 
the  religious  world,  none  perhaps  is  better 
adapted  to  the  performance  thereof,  than  our 
practice  of  waiting  upon  God  in  silence;  and 
none  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  the  testi- 
roony  of  Jesus,  that  ^\  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

However  pimplo  this  kind  of  worship  may  be 
io  itself^  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  too  little  under- 
stood by  a  large  portion  of  the  professors  of  reli- 
gion.    This  silence  is  not  merely  a  cessation  from 
words,  it  is  an  inward  watchfulness,  wherein  the 
%  thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections  of  the  soul 
become  so  centered  within  itself,  as  to  leave  it 
free  from  the  influence  of  external  excitement, 
and  brought  into  a  condition  to  commune  with 
its  divine  Original.     Here  is  ample  room  for 
the  exercise  ot  every  spiritual  faculty;  the  soul 
is  brought  to  a  clear  sense  of  its  condition,  de- 
sires are  raised  after  heavenly  good,  and  as  a 
living  fountain,  continually  aspires  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  endless  life.     Here  we  can  under- 
stand a  testimony  delivered  by  the  lip  of  truth, 
**^  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him,  shall  never  thirst,  but  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him,  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 
^     If  in  our  religious  meetings  we  are  engagodi. 
to  promote  thb  kind  of  silence,  a  preparation 
would  be  experienoed,  to  worship  God  in  **  new- 
ness of  life.''     We  should  feel  the  quickening 
virtue  of  the  life  of  Christ  rising  into  dominion 
in  our  souls — that  spiritual  food  which  is  pre- 
pared for  its  sustenance  in  this  probationary 
»tate.     And,  however  this  may  be  overlooked  or 
neglected,  it  remains  to  be  the  transcendant 
glory  of  the  Gospel  dispensation — this  we  should 
desire  to  attain  unto  in  all  oar  approaches  to  God, 
whether  it  be  in  retirement,  or  in  an  assembly 
met  for  public  worship.     As  we  are  engaged  to 
oome  to  Christ,  the  *'  true  anointing,"  access 
will  be  opened  unto  him  through  the  power  of 
an  operative  faith,  bringing  the  mind  under  the 
holy  influences  of  Divine   love ;  and   by  this 
\      medium  we  become  initiated  into  membership 
\    with  the  true  church,  answerably  to  the  Apos- 
N  tolic  testimony,  '*  By  one  spirit  all  are  baptized 
^nto  one  body." 

^  When  our  faithful  predecessors  were  called 
ouV*  of  the  powerless  forms  and  cerenjonies  of 


their  time,  they  were  drawn  together  io   the 
bimds  of  Gospel  fellowship,  where   they  were 
often  livingly  baptized  under  the  influence  of 
the  holy  spirit,  bringing  them  into  the  silence 
of  all  flcah.     Hence  arose  our  peculiar  form  of 
worship,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  encoun- 
tered many  severe  persecutions,  oftimes  bein<^ 
dragficed  from  their  places  of  worship— torn  from 
their  families — cast  into  prison,  and  exposed  to 
the  cruelty  of  wicked  men.     But  neither  ridi- 
cule, persecution,  the  deprivation  of  the  cobi- 
forts  of  life,  nor  all  the  cruelty  inflicted  bj  a 
spirit  of  intolerance,  could  lessen  their  adher- 
ence to  the^  principles   they  had  espoused — 
weaken  their  confidence  in  an  arm  of  power  that 
was  underneath  to  support  them,  or  abate  their 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  what  they  not  only 
considered,  ta  reasonable  service,  but  becaube 
they  believed  it  to  be  a  practice  authorized  by 
Christ  and  his  immediate  followers. 

Here  they  enj  ^yed  the  consolations  of  the  gos- 
pel in  Christian  communion,  and  being  brought 
into  the  power  and  life  of  Christ,  could  realize 
the  truth  of  his  declaration,  <'  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Let  us  contrast  our  present  situation  with 
theirs,  and  properly  estimate  those  privilege^, 
which  through  their  faithfulness,  we  are  now 
permitted  to  enjoy  without  molestation  or  dis- 
turbance. 

When  wo  look  around  ns,  we  cannot  number 
the  blessings,  both  spiritual  aod  temporal,  wtiich 
have  been  bestowed  upon  us.  And  do  not  the^ 
things  call  for  renewed  exertions  on  our  part, 
and  for  greater  degrees  of  dedication  in  the 
cause  of  truth  ? 

Why  should  any  of  us,  amidst  the  accumu- 
lated favors  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  relinquish 
the  practice  of  assembling  ourselves  together, 
that  we  may  bear  a  public  testimony  of  our  love 
to  Him,  by  waiting  upon  Him  in  solemn,  rever- 
ential silence  ?  Shall  the  prosperous  condition 
of  our  temporal  callings,  prevent  us  from  the 
performance  of  this  great  duty  7  Would  it  not 
be  more  consistent  with  the  favors  we  enjoy,  as 
well  as  with  the  religious  principles  we  profess, 
to  manifest  our  gratitude,  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  our  time  in  so  reasonable  a  manner  ? 

If,  as  we  believe,  our  religious  testimonies  are 
founded  in  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  if 
practically  adhered  to,  wo*ild  promote  the  har- 
mony of  mankind,  and  augment  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  does  it  not  become  a  matter 
of  importance  to  us,  that  we  labor  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  great  end ;  and  that  we  do  not 
weaken  our  hands  or  lessen  our  ability  to  do 
good  to  our  fellow  men,  by  our  unfaithfulness 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  our  heavenly 
father.  The  good  seed  has  been  sown,  and  let 
us  not  suffer  the  ''  cares  of  this  world  or  the 
de:»eitfttlne8s  of  riches  "  to  retard  its  precious 
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growth  ;  rather  let  it  be  oaltivaled,  that  it  maj 
bring  forth  much  fruit,  to  the  praise  of  the 
great  aDd  good  husbandman. 

May  we  then,  dear  friends,  continue  faithful 
in  the  attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  when  there 
assembled,  seek  for  the  life  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
manifested  in  the  secret  of  the  heart ;  and  as 
we  keep  on  the  ground  of  watchfulness  and 
humility,  we  Ehall  be  qualified  to  support  this 
testimony  for  the  truth  in  uprightness^  and  thus 
be  able  to  hold  out  this  language  to  others: 
Come  and  have  fellowship  with  us,  because  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
one  with  another  in  him.  Then  there  would  bo 
a  godly  concern  with  parents  to  encourage  their 
-  tender  offspring  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
to  instruct  their  infant  minds  in  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  and  in  the  language  of  their  lives, 
hold  out  the  invitation  to  follow  them,  as  they 
fullow  Christ. 

And  may  jou,  my  young  friends,  be  concerned 
to  keep  upon  the  watch,  and  guard  against  every 
thing  that  would  in  any  wise  draw  your  minds 
from  the  path  of  self-denial  and  the  cross. 
Exposed  as  yon  are  to  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  a  world  that  lieth  in  vanity,  in  danger 
of  being  led  astray  by  its  deceitful  flatteries,  my 
mind  has  been  impressed  with  a  fervent  desire 
for  your  establishment  upon  the  true  founda- 
tion. When  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
contemplate  the  removal  of  many  who  have 
stood  as  bright  and  shining  lights  in  our  reli- 
gious society,  now  renioved  from  their  labors  in 
the  militant  churih  to  be  united  with  the  church 
triumphant  in  Heaven,  are  we  not  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  query,  "Your  fathers,  where  are  they, 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?  The 
youth  of  our  society  hold  a  responsible  station 
— on  them  will  devolve  the  support  of  our  right- 
eous testimonies. 

How  important  then  that  they  should  be 
faithful  to  the  dignified  trust  committed  to  their 
charge ;  that  they  may  become  the  instruments 
through  which  our  principles  and  the  simple 
habits  of  our  fathers  may  spread  and  increase, 
and  be  conveyed  to  succeeding  generations. 

Do  not  plead  for  this  selfish  indulgence  or 
that  carnal  gratification,  as  seeing  no  harm  in  it; 
abstttictly  considered  they  may  be  indifferent, 
but  alas  I  they  oft^n  become  the  snares  in  which 
the  feet  of  the  unguarded  are  entangled,  and 
drawn  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  The 
enemy  of  our  peace  begins  with  plausible  temp- 
tations, ID  things  which  to  the  inexperienced 
mind  appear  of  small  conoeTof — little  by  little  we 
yield  ourselves  to  the  delusive  persuasions  of  the 
vain  world,  till  at  last  we  are  betrayed  into  a 
false  shame  of  godly  conversation  and  a  breach 
of  those  simple  habits,  into  wi4A  the  truth 
leads  its  faithful  followers,  and  has  placed  as  an 
exterior  hedge  of  preservation  about  them. 


As  we  yield  to  small  temptations,  we  find  less 
ability  to  Tc&Ut  greater  when  they  are  presented^ 
and  thus  we  are  drawn  off  from  the  simplicity 
of  our  profession,  to  amalgamate  with  the  world, 
in  language,  in  dress,  and  in  its  corrupt  cus- 
toms and  associations.  The  natural  tendency  of 
which  will  be  to  darken  and  entangle  the  mind, 
by  alienating  it  from  the  life  of  God — betraying 
it  into  a  disobedience  of  the  inward  law,  in 
which  too  many  have  tlirown  off  the  salutary 
restraints  of  religious  discipline,  and  unhappily 
have  trampled  under  foot  by  example,  the  guar- 
dian care  and  precepts  of  pious  parents,  and  by 
a  mistaken  indulgence  in  the  gratifications  of 
the  carnal  mind,  have  multiplied  their  sorrows, 
instead  of  becoming  the  support  and  consolation 
of  their  declining  years. 

O  how  important  that  we  should  attend  to  an 
injunction  given  by  the  apostle,  '*  Abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil ;"  let  us  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  be  willing  to  choose 
the  independent  ground  taken  by  one  formerly, 
let  others  do  as  they  will,  *'  but  as  for  me  and 
my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord.'^  Such  a 
course  would  enable  us  to  escape  the  snares  of 
the  world,  and  as  we  become  daily  concerned  to 
live  in  obedience  to  the  "  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  we  should  be  set  free  from 
the  "  law  of  sin  and  death/'  and  thus  be  quali- 
fied to  answer  the  end  of  our  being,  by  shewing 
forth  the  praises  of  Him,  who  hath  called  us  out 
of  darkness  to  be  made  living  witnesses  of  his 
*^  marvellous  light." 

Finally,  dear  friends,  may  we  be  engaged  in 
the  faithful  support  of  all  our  religious  testimo- 
nies, that  the  work  of  our  day  may  be  advanced 
in  proportion  to  the  light  we  have  received,  and 
the  ability  which  is  furnished  us.  Then,  may 
we  not  confidently  hope,  that  Zion  will  shake 
herself  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  in  her 
and  with  her  will  arise,  '^  Judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  counsellors  as  at  the*beginning." 

John  Jaokson. 
Darby,  2d  mo.,  1837. 
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THE  PROVIDENOE  OF  QOD  BXSMPLiriED. 

It  was  a  cold  and  bleak  evening  ;  the  snow, 
driven  by  the  furious  north  wind,  was  piled  into 
broad  and  deep  banks  along  the  street..  Few 
dared  or  were  willing  to  venture  out.  It  was  a 
night  the  poor  will  not  soon  forget.  In  a  mis- 
erable and  shattered  ten  men t,  somewhat  remote 
from  any  other  habitation,  there  resided  an  aged 
widow,  all  alone,  and  ytt  not  alone.  During  the 
weary  day,  in  her  excessive  weakness,  she  had 
been  unable  to  step  beyond  her  door  stone,  or  to 
communicate  her  wants  to  any  friend.  Her  last 
morsel  of  bread  had  been  long  since  consumed, 
and  none  heeded  her  destitution.  She  sat  at 
evening  by  her  small  fire,  half  famished  with 
hunger,  from  exhaustion  unable  to  sleep,  prepar; 
ing  to  meet  that  dreadful  fate  from  which  s^j 


» 
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knew  not  how  she  should  be  spared.  She  had 
prajed  that  morning  in  fall  faith,  ^^  Give  me  this 
day  my  daily  bread  /'  but  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing had  descended  upon  her^  and  her  faithful 
prayer  bad  not  been  answered.  While  such 
thoughts  were  passing  through  her  weary  mind, 
she  heard  the  door  suddenly  open^  and  as  {sud- 
denly shut  again,  and  found  deposited  in  her 
entry  by  an  unknown  band,  a  basket  crowded 
with  those  articles  of  comfortable  food,  which 
had  all  the  sweetness  of  manna  to  her.  What 
were  her  feelings  that  night,  God  only  knows ; 
but  they  were  such  as  arise  up  to  Him,  the  Great 
Deliverer  and  Provider,  from  ten  thousand 
hearts  every  day.  Many  days  elapsed  before  the 
widow  learned  through  what  c^essengpr  God  had 
sent  to  her  that  timely  aid.  It  was  at  the  im- 
pulse of  a  little  child,  who,  on  that  dismal  night 
seated  at  the  cheeiful  fireside  of  her  home,  was 
led  to  express  the  generous  wish,  that  the  poor 
widow,  whom  she  had  sometimes  visited,  could 
have  some  of  her  numerous  comforts  and  good 
cheer.  The  parents  followed. out  the  benevolent 
suggestion,  and  a  servant  was  soon  dispatched 
to  her  mean  abode  with  a  plentiful  supply. 
What  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  a  chain  of  causes, 
all  fastened  at  the  throne  of  God.  An  angel, 
with  noiseless  wing  came  down,  and  stirred  the 
peaceful  breast  of  a  pure-hearted  child,  and  with 
no  pomp  or  circumstance  of  outward  miracle, 
the  widow's  prayer  was  answered. — Sudhuri/ 
Leaflets. 

"  The  Church  of  God  is  that  living  body  of 
men  who  are  called  by  Him  out  of  the  world, 
not  to  be  inventors  of  a  new  social  system,  but 
to  exhibit  in  the  world,  by  word  and  life, — chief- 
ly by  life — what  humanity  is^  was,  and  will  be, 
in  the  idea  of  God.'' 


TRUE  EPONOMY. 

Among  the  golden  maxims  of  Edmund  Burke 
is  the  following:  ^^ Parsimony  i&  not  economy* 
Expense  and  great  expense  may  be  an  essential 
part  in  true  economy,  which  is  a  distributive 
virture,  and  consists  not  in  saying,  but  in  jselec- 
tion.  Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no 
sagacity,  no  powers  of  combination,  no  compari- 
son, no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  and  that  not 
an  instinct  of  the  noblest  kind,  may  produce 
this  false  economy  in  perfection.  The  other 
economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands  a  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  a  -firm,  sagacious 
mind." 

As  avarice  is  the  meanest  and  most  belittle- 

ing  passion  which  can  rule  the  mind,  so  it  is 

^     ever  inflicting  discomfort,  and  loss,  and  penury 

V    upon  its  victims.     How  little  has  that  man  got 

\  who  has  money  only  !  How  utterly  bereft  is  his 

Vbeggarly  life  of  all  that  renders  life  precious  and 

^oble  I     He  who  thinks  only  of  getting   and 

BA.ving,  and  forms  no  plans  to  use  well  what  ho 


has  gotten,  is  truly  an  object  of  pity.  Too  sor- 
did for  joy,  and  too  covetous  for  contentment, 
he  becomes  miserable  just  in  proportion  as  he 
grows  parsimonious. 

A  prudent  economy,  on  the  other  hand.  Raves 
to  spend.  It  hoards  to  distribute.  It  denies  an 
ear  to  the  clamor  of  small  and  selfish  desires 
only  that  it  may  listen  to  the  calls  of  reason  and 
duty.  It  considers  the  useful,  the  necessary  an  i 
the  good",  and  provides  as  best  it  may  for  th*»m  a!!. 

There  is,  however,  a  parsimony  which  is  seen 
in  connection  with  the  utmost  eztrava^nce. 
They  who  spend  money  on  themselves  only,  and 
who  rarely  think  even  of  any  claims  oat.side  the 
sphere  of  thei  rpersonal  indulgences,  become  par- 
simonious the  moment  economy  solicits  them  to 
share  in  promoting  the  common  good  of  society. 
They  cannot  "afford"  to  part  with  money  for 
such  purposes,  "  Their  expenses  areso  heavy,  " 
"  The  calls  are  so  many, "  "  They  Ciunot  be  all 
the  while  giving,"  '« They  will  think  of  it," 
and  so  they  bec:ime  rigid  misers  while  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  greatest  extravagance  io 
dress,  living,  amusements,  and  all  the  fancies 
and  follies  of  the  fas-hionable  world.  Parsimony, 
then,  is  of  two  kinds,  but  either  kind  is  sure 
and  positive  loss  to  its  devotee. 

In  this  connection  the  question  arises  wheth- 
er there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a  true  econo- 
my which  does  not  involve  to  some  extent  the 
notion  of  self  denial  ?  Men  who  never  part  with 
their  money  for  good  objscts  until  they  have 
more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  c«n  pne- 
tice  no  economy  in  the  act  of  giving. —  Christian 
Intelliytncer. 

REFLECTIONS. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  can  no  longer 
stand  in  the  same  relations  thatwe  havestood  in. 
Youth  fades ;  the  eye  grows  dim ;  the  ear  w%xc3 
dull;  the  foot  becomes  slower,  and  the  hand  less 
nimble.  As  when  they  tako  down  a  tent,  one 
cords  lacks  after  another,  and  one  peg  after  ido- 
ther  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and  all  are  but 
premonitory  6yn:ptoms  of  its  collapse  and  fall; 
so  one  and  another  sign  of  age^  as  they  come 
upon  us,  are  but  so  many  testimonies  that  this 
material  tabernacle  is  being  taken  down.  If  we 
have  gained  honors,  the  time  is  coming  speedily 
when  we  must  lay  them  aside ;  for  honors  never 
go  to  funerals  with  the  men  who  wore  them.  If 
we  have  pleasures,  the  time  will  come  when 
they  will  run  thinner  and  slower  and  will  be 
less  remunerative  ;  and  they  will  stop  just  at  the 
period  when  most  we  need  them.  When  age  b^ 
gins  to  dawn,  and  our  companions  have  passed 
away,  and  we  are  left  solitary  and  alone ;  wbea 
our  health  breaks  down,  and  our  buoyancy  of 
spirit  ceases ;  when  our  faces  are  set  toward  the 
grave,  and  we  are  marching  thither,  what  can 
riches  do  for  us  ?  what  can  all  the  acclamatioD 
of  the  world  do  for  the  man  that  is  dying  ? 
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There  is  manj  a  man  that  haa  worked  all 
his  life  to  beap  up  pleasures,  and  that  stands 
shiverinc;,  and  shuddering^  and  saying,  ^'  I  can 
Bot  bear  to  die  and  leave  them  all."  But  di^e 
and  leave  them  all  you  will.  No  man  that  has 
undertaken  to  make  himself  happy  by  seeking 
aijy thing  in  this  world  has  succeeded.  No  such 
man  can  be  happy.  Bat  he  that  has  lived  for 
love,  parity,  duty,  heaven,  and  immortality  will 
be  happy  under  all  circumstances.  When  sick- 
ness comes  to  him,  Christ  the  Comforter  comes 
with  it.  When  sorrows  come,  then  the  bow  of 
promise  comes.  And  when  death  itself  como.n, 
what  is  it  but  the  band  of  God  sent  to  take  him 
home  ?  Dying  is  vacation  and  joy  and  happiness. 
He  only  is  happy,  who  knows  how  to  be  one 
with  Christ,  to  suffer  with  him,  and  to  live  with 
him  here  for  that  joy  and  peace  that  be  gives 
As  the  body  decays,  as  its  powers  fade  away,  as 
our  earthly  honors  recede,  our  heavenly  trea- 
sures should  appear. 


I  — 


"  When  we  think  that  every  house  might  be 
cheered  by  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  and 
refinement,  and  then  remember  in  how  many 
houses  the  higher  powers  snd  affections  of  hu- 
man nature  are  buried  as  in  tombs,  what  a  dark- 
ness gathers  over  society./' 


I    tmm 


CARE  OF  THE  POOR. 

Christianity  is  most  humanizing  in  its  influ 
ence.  It  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  enforces  by  the  most  saored  sanc- 
tions the  duty  of  loving  our  neighbor.  When- 
ever it  wins  the  mastery  of  the  soul,  it  stirs  the 
benevolent  impulses  into  activity.  It  is  by  the 
humanities  which  the  Christian  religion  devel- 
ops that  our  civilization  contrasts  so  favorably, 
in  its  social  aspects,  with  barbarism. 

In  one  of  his  discourses  Robert  Hall  makes 
eloquent  allusion  to  the  fact  that  tho  boasted 
civilizations  of  the  classic  world  made  no  provi 
sion  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  In  cul- 
tured Athens  and  in  Imperial  Rome  asylums  for 
the  destitute  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  did  not 
exist.  It  is  only  where  Christianity  exerts  its 
beneficent  sway  that  vasts  sums  of  money  are 
expended  to  protect  and  nurture  and  save  the 
children  who  suffer  from  orphanage  and  crime, 
*  to  shelter  and  comfort  those  whom  age  has  ren- 
dered helpless,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
diseased  and  to  heal  their  maladies.  It  is  a  sig 
nificant  fact,  too,  and  one  which  does  great  honor 
to  Christianity,  that  the  humanicarian  enter- 
prises of  the  age  derive  their  inspiration  and 
support  mainly  from  the  Church. 

The  greatest  benefactor  of  humanity  the  world 
has  ever  seen  was  Jesus.  In  him  philanthropy 
found  its  truest  and  highest  embodiment. 
Though  lofty  and  pure  in  his  nature,  be  descend- 
ed to  the  lowest  walks  of  poverty,  that  he  might 
thereby  kindle  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  forsaken. 


soothe  the  anguish  of  the  sick  and  dying,  con* 
sole  the  sorrowing,  and  relieve  the  hungry.  He 
so  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  poor 
of  this  world  as  to  leave  them  as  a  charge  to  his 
followers  with  the  assurance  that  their  helpful 
ministries  to  the  suffering  would  be  accepted 
and  rewarded  as  though  done  to  himself.  With 
the  example  of  snob  a  leader  ever  before  them, 
and  with  his  precepts  as  their  guide,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Christians  are  compassionate  to  the 
poor.  In  comformity  to  this  example  and  to 
these  precepts  lies  indeed  one  of  the  great  tests 
of  Christian  character.  '*  Whoso  hath  this 
world's  goods  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  V 

The  blasts  of  winter  are  greatly  heightened  in 
severity  by  unwarmed  apartments  and  insuf- 
ficient clothing  and  food.  In  every  city,  and  in 
most  of  our  smaller  towns,  little  ones,  who  are 
innocent  of  the  guilt  of  a  father's  idleness  and 
intemperance,  will  cry  from  cold  and  hunger 
while  the  winter's  storms  are  abroad.  Though 
this  is  a  land  of  abundance,  there  are  multi- 
tudes who  suffer  for  lack  of  bread.  In  the  South 
the  destitution  threatens  to  be  fearful.  The  un- 
repaired wastes  of  the  war,  and  the  great  des- 
truction caused  by  the  army  worm  to  this  year's 
cotton  crop,  will  subject  both  whites  and  blaQks 
to  serious  suffering.  In  this  direction  there  will 
be  abundant  opportunity  during  the  winter  to 
fulfil  the  divine  injunction,  **If  thine  enemy 
hunger  feed  him,  if  he  thirst  give  him  drink." 

In  most  of  our  town  and  city  churches  there 
are  Christian  widows,  who,  bereft  of  their  earth- 
ly protectors,  battle  in  silence  with  adversity. 
Others,  because  of  broken  health  or  advanced 
aire,  are  exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  winter. 
How  wouM  a  kind  visit,  accompanied  with  bo- 
ooming  tokens  of  friendly  sympathy  fVom  the 
more  prosperous,  relieve  the  dreariness  of  their 
lot! 

What  an  opportunity  for  those  to  whom  God 
has  giyen  means,  to  gather  a  rich  harvest  of 
heart  happineSis,  for  truly  **  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive  !" 

Christians  should  not  wait  for  the  Church  in 
its  organized  benevolence  to  distribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  but  should  employ  their 
personal  ministries  in  r4ieving  the  wretchedness 
around  them.  They  will  seeure  thereby  more 
fully  to  themselves  the  rewards  of  their  benefi- 
cence, while  they  will  do  a  greater  good  to  those 
to  whom  they  minister.  They  will  also  eonform 
more  perfectly  to  the  Divine  Exemplar  who 
<*  went  about  doing  good."  Like  him  they 
should  scatter  blessings  upon  all  the  needy, 
<<  upon  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good." 


I  ■<—  I 
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The  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make 
people  not  merely  do  the  right  things,  but  enjo^ 
the  right  things— not  merely  industrious,  but 
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to  love  industry — not  merely  learned,  but  to    cWs  of  the  oommaDity  to  risit  them  in  this 
love  knowledge— not  merely  pure,  but  to  love   comfortable  home.     It  would,  do  doubt,  be  an 

Fht?:;r  ,r^L!"^JSr  *"  ""•«"  "'   eneonragemeot,  not  only  to  the  child«n.  bat  to 

those  who  have  them  io  charge,  and  who  neeJ  a 


thirst  after  justice. — Ruskin, 
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We  would  remind  our  friends  that  we  ap- 
proach the  termination  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  Intelligencer.  The  commencement  of  a 
new  year  will  be  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  to  send  us  additional  names  as  sub- 
scribers. 


The  Colored  Children  of  our  City. — It 
has  been  our  practice  for  some  time  to  notice 
the  movements  of  Friends  travelling  in  the 
ministry,  as  sucb  information  is  furnished  us^ 
and  we  believe  this  course  has  given  sat- 
isfaction to  Friends  in  different  neighbor- 
hoods. Our  prefix  points  to  a  service  out  of 
our  own  Church,  which  is  being  prosecuted  by 
our  Friend  Deborah  F.  Wharton,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
We  were  glad  to  hear  of  this  concern.  Several 
interesting  opportunities  have  been  had  io  the 
different  schools  and  meeting- houses,  belonging 
to  the  colored  people,  and  also  in  the  Refuge 
for  Colored  Children.  A  satisfactory  meeting 
was  held  at  the  latter  place  on  last  First-day 
afternoon.  The  children,  of  whom  there  were 
about  225,  were  remarkably  quiet  and  attentive, 
and  appeared  to  understand  what  was  said  to 
them.  The  gratification  they  manifested  at 
being  kindly  noticed,  gave  evidence  of  good 
feeling,  and  we  trust  that  their  present  refwje 
may  prove  an  asylum  in  which  there  may  be 
found  an  influence  that  will  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  their  former  habits.  Many  of  them 
have  been  taken  from  homes  degraded  by 
drunken  parents;  others  have  been  rescued 
from  the  street,  as  wanderers  on  the  public 
highway,  with  no  friendly  hand  to  lead  them 
onward. 

Two  little  boys,  one  nine  and  the  other  eleven 
years  old,  received  recently,  were  taken  up  for 
stealing  a  watch.  Their  mother,  they  said, 
lad  taught  them  to  steal,  and  in  that  way  they 
hid   mainly  maintained   her.     We  would   en 


**  Select  HtBtoncal  Memoirs  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  commonly  c-alltd  Quakers. 
being  a  succinct  account  of  their  character  and 
course  during  the  11  th  and  \Sth  centuries.  By 
William  Hodgson.  Second  edition,  I2mo.  pp. 
431. 

We  have  received  from  J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Co.  a  copy  of  this  work.     Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  that  in  the  first  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1844,  there  was  a  chapter  in  which 
the   religious   r^^putatioo   of   a   large   body  of 
Friends  was  assailed.      This  circumstanoej  of 
courde,  prevented  what  was  otherwise  a  valuable 
compilation  from  circulating  to  any  extent  among 
the  members  of  our  branch  of  the  Soc  ety.    In 
the    present  edition,   the  author    bas  wisely, 
as  we  think,   omitted   that   chapter.     At  the 
close  of  the  volume,  he  informs  that  he  leaves 
to  the  ^'  pen  of  future  history  the  delineation 
of  the  important  events  connected  with  the  two 
great  manifestations  of  defection  from  the  faith 
of  cur  forefathers;  which  have  occurred  in  our 
own  day." 

After  these  remarks,  we  can  say  that  we  have 
read  the  45  chapters  of  the  book  with  interest 
The  author  has  drawn  his  material  from  many 
sources,  some  of  which  are  not  easily  acccsi ible. 
He  has  given  us  a  faithful  portrait  of  many  of 
the  ancient  worthies,  with  collateral  circum- 
stances, which  make  the  work  a  valuable  addition 
to  a  Friend's  library. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  his  literal 
statement  of  doctrinal  views  contained  in  the 
third  chapter,  but,  as  a  whole,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  work  as  a  useful  and  well-timed  addi- 
tion to  our  religious  literature. 


i«a»> 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  advertisement 
on  our  last  page^  of  the  prospectus  of  '*  The 
Friends'  Examiner,"  the  first  number  of  which 
bas  just  been  issued  in  London.  When  we  re- 
ceive a  copy  from  the  publisher,  we  shall 
probably  give  it  a  more  extended  notice. 


-«M 


Mabrird,  CD  Fourth-daj,  the  10th  of  First  montb, 
1867,  at  Falls  Meetin);,  Bucka  Co.,  Pa.,   Bbmjami]! 
Hamton   Burgess  to  Mary  P.  Cobnkll  Booth,  of 
coui;age  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  1  Lower  Makefield  Township. 
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DiitD,  on  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month,  1866,  io 
London  Grorp,  Asnii  S.,  wife  of  Elias  Pliuks,  in  the 
44th  jenT  of  her  age. 

"  Blessed  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  that 
tbey  may  rest  from  their  Uborp,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.''  Tfaat«thi8  was  the  happj  experience 
of  uur  dear  frirnd  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Through 
the  months  of  extreme  physical  suffering  which  pre- 
ceded her  death,  words  of  coi^sel  and  encourage' 
luent  flowed  almost  as  a  perpetual  stream  to  those 
who  were  privileged  t^)  be  with  her;  while  for  her- 
self she  gave  the  comforting  assurance  there  was 
nothing  in  her  way,  and  was  favored  to  speak  of  her 
approaching  dissolution  with  perfect  calmness — ^yes, 
even  joy ;  saying  sbe  felt  there  was  no  darkness  in 
the  **  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

,  on  the  26th  of  Pirst  month,  1867,  in  Proph- 

etstown,  Itl.,  of  typhoid  fever,  Ebthbr  Ann  Brown, 
daogbter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  T.  Browo,  of 
West  Liberty,  Iowa,  in  the  19  h  year  of  her  age. 

,  on  the  24ih  of  First  month,   1867,  at  her 

residence  in  Juliu»town,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J  ,  Han- 
nah Cox,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Cox,  in  the  77th 
year  of  her  age;  a  minister  belonging  to  Upper 
Springfield  Mauthly  Meeting.  She  met  the  stern 
roessenirrr  with  trimmed  lamp  and  entire  resigna- 
tion. Her  mild,  cheerful  disposition  enabled  her  to 
dispel  clouds  and  tinge  the  surroundings  with  sua- 
Bhine. 

,  on  the  5th  of  Firpt  month,  1867,  in  >[ore1and 

Township,  P.biladelphia  Co.,  Urbm  Bomnbr,  in  the 
84th  year  of  her  age;  a  useful  member  ot  By  berry 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

,  on  th«  4th  of  Second  month,  1867,  at  his 

residence  in  Springboro',  OhiO|  Jonah  D.  Thomas, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  morning  of  Second  month  12th,  at 

his  residence  near  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  Samusl  Bullock, 
io  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

,  on  the  22d  of  Second  month,  Mary  S.,  wife 

of  Arthur  Miller,  and  (Janghter  of  S*«rah  P.  and  the 
lattt  Silas  D.  E'lson,  in  her  27th  year. 

. ,  on  the  24th  of  Second  month,  of  scarlet  fever, 
Laura,  daughter  of  Chns.  S.  and  Mary  J.  Ridgway, 
of  West  Philadelphia,  aged  10  years. 

NOTICE. 
All  persons  having  friends  or  relatives  interred  in 
the  graveyard  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  Concord,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  are  notified  that  tbey 
will  h»ve  until  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next  to  mark 
the  places  of  said  interment  in  accordance  with  the 
Discipline  of  said  Society,  as  aftftr  that  time  the  yard 
will  be  levelled  and  graded. 

By  order  of  the  Meeting. 

JoBM  D.  Pkircb, 
2d  mo.  18,  1867.      *  Committee, 

TEACHER   WANTED. 
A  female  teacher  wanted,  to  take  charge  of  a 
Friends^  School   at  Wayoesville,  Ohio.     A   Friend 
that  can  come  well  recommended  will  apply  through 
Post-Office,  Box  No.  43. 


Friends'  Fuel  Association  for  the  Poor  will  meet 
this  (Seventh-day)  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room. 


Friends'  Association  for  the  Aid  and  Elevation  of 
the  Freedmen  will  meet  at  Race  St.  Meeting-House 
CD   Fourth-day  evening,   Third   month   6th,  at  7) 
o'clock. 

J.  M.  Ellis,        J  r'/^j., 
Amki  Coopib,     /  ^'^^' 


For  Fri«nUs'  iDteUigeoeDr. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  fUEEDMEN. 

KO.  V. 

EDOOuragiog  letters  and  reports  from  oar 
teachers  coDtiniie  to  be  received,  from  which 
the  follow iDg  sunimarj  has  been  compiled : 

SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Sarah  A.  Steer,  at  Waterford,  writes: 
<^My  room  is  so  small  I  had  to  send  ten  of  my 
little  ODcs  home  yesterday.  The  box  and 
barrel  of  clothing  wilt  supply  the  most  needy. 
I  received  the  package  of  circular  iHterSy  and 
have  distributed  some  of  them.  Tkey  are 
hiyhl^  prized  hy  alL  I  am  quite  proud  of  my 
classes  in  grammar  and  philosophy,  and  think 
they  understand  these  branches  right  well,  as 
far  as  they  have  gone.  I  have  one  afternoon 
io  the  week  devoted  to  8**wifig,  and  notice  con- 
siderable improvement  from  time  to  lime  in 
this  useful  branch  of  learning." 

Oatuarinb  E.  Hall,  at  Andrew's  Chapel, 
has  a  school  ot  25  pupils,  and  although  she 
says,  "  My  school  is  doing  very  well,"  in  view 
of  the  small  number,  she  adds,  *'  Some  oighto 
I  retire  feeling  much  discouraged,  desiring  9 
larger  field  of  labor ;  but  I  ^leep  it  off,  and  re- 
turn to  my  duties  in  the  morning  with  renewed 
intecest." 

Sarah  E.  Llotd,  at  Woodlawn.  This 
school  increased  last  month  from  Ji/fi/  to  eighty 
pupils,  and  though  with  the  first  n^imed  num- 
ber in  the  Twelfth  month  she  had  four  in  the 
alphabet,  she  now  has  none,  with  this  increase 
of  thiry.  She  also  informs  that  some  Friends 
hav3  opened  an  eveuing  school  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  penmanship,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  making  rapid  improvement.  She  forwarded 
an  admirable  specimen  from  one  of  her  own 
pupils,  written  after  only  eleven  days  instruc- 
tion. 

Martha  Wright,  at  Lewansville,  says: 
"I  hftve  one  little  boy,  not  seven  years  old, 
who  can  read  well  in  the  third  reader.  I  have 
an  interesting  school  now,  and  am  glad  I  did 
not  leave  the  field  of  labor,  as  1  at  firnt  decided 
after  the  school  house  was  broken  open.  Al- 
though I  have  38  pupils,  my  school  would  be 
much  larger,  if  I  had  some  clothing  for  little 
boys." 

Mary  McBride,  at  Fairfai  Court  Honse, 
reports  *Hwo  pupils  removed  by  death.  The 
attendance  has  been  lessened  by  sickness.  At 
the  time  of  writing  very  many  were  ill.  Every 
pupil  has  been  sick,  though,  of  course,  not  all 
at  any  one  time."  With  all  these  disadvan- 
tages she  reports  54  pupils,  all  of  whom  can 
spell,  3t5  can  read",  29  write,  and  none  in  the 
alphabet. 

Hannah  Shortudqe,  at  Big  Falls,  after  an 
absence  of  some  time,  writes  :  '^  1  had  23  sable 
faces  ready  to  welcome  me  the  first  morning 
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after  my  re  tarn.  I  wish  thee  could  eee  my 
school.  My  pupils  all  study  hard,  and  are 
getting  along  so  nicely.  I  have  five  married 
men,  all  of  whom  have  large  families.  Great 
anxiety  is  manifested  to  have  the  school  kept 
up.  There  are  \i\xt  few  colored  families  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood,  but  all  their  children 
are  in  attendance.  Several  boys  who  live  at  a 
distance  have  been  trying  to  get  board  with 
some  of  the  farmers  until  spring,  so  they^  also, 
can  attend. 

Caroline  Thomas,  at  Lecpburg,  reports  her 
school  having  increased  la«?t  month,  and  that 
the  conduct  and  projrress  of  the  pupils  is  veri^ 
good.  She  has  now  57  names  on  the  roll^  of 
whom  39  can  read  and  40  write. 

Frances  E.  Gauze,  at  Herndon  Station, 
speaks  very  cheerfully  of  having  resumed  her 
duties  in  the  new  school-house,  (replacing  the 
one  burned.)  adding :  **  We  have  raised  suf- 
ficient money  amongst  the  Freed  men  to  defray 
all  expenses,  and  feel  as  though  we  had  struggled 
for  independence  ;  and  now  stand  victorious  in 
the  contest.'^  As  evidence  of  the  unusual  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  she  also  mentions  there 
having  been  good  sleighing  for  the  entire 
month. 

*"  MARy  K.  Brosixjs,  at  Vienna,  is  much  en- 
couraged with  her  school,  although  she  says : 
**  The  houpe  is  so  small  I  have  almost  to  stack 
them,  not  having  the  heart  to  turn  them  away. 
I  have  hopes,  however,  of  having  a  larger  one 
in  a  month  or  two.  When  I  came  here  in  the 
Third  month  last,  but  few  of  my  pupils  knew 
even  their  letters  ;  now  they  are  good  ppellers 
and  readers,  and  there  are  not  more  than  one 
or  two  of  those  who  commenced  then  but  what 
I  beieve  to  be  able  to  go  through  the  entire 
spelling  book,  and  not  miss  more  than  half  a 
dozen  words  of  the  spelling." 

In  addition  to  the  bright  little  boy  spoken  of 
ID  a  previous  number,  she  mentions  a  little  girl 
not  yet  five  years  old,  who,  though  it  was  very 
hard  for  her  to  learn  the  alphabet,  is  now  spell- 
ing in  three  syllables,  and  can  spell  every  word 
correctly,  as  far  as  she  has  gone;  white  her 
aptness  in  writing  is  still  more  remarkable,  as 
<*  she  writes  down  on  her  slate  all  her  spelling 
lessons.  The  weather  has  been  excessively 
cold — in  one  instance  the  mercury  descending 
three  degrees  below  zero  !" 

Eliza  E.  Wat,  at  Falls'  Church,  has  a 
school  of  73  pupils,  with  on/y  one  in  i  he  alpha- 
bet. She  has  also  experienced  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  recent  very  cold  weather,  being 
obliged  to  close  her  school  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  month,  stating,  <<  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  warm  in  the  school  room  " 

Deborah  K.  Smith,  at  Gum  Springs. 
This  is  a  new  location  for  a  school,  opened 
about  the  first  of  Second  month  with  every 
proepeot  of  success,  and  will  number  the  elev- 


enth school   under   our  care   la   Fairfax  and 
Loudon  Counties,  Ya. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA  SCHOOLS, 

Mart  A.  Tatloe,  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
writes :  "  My  little  ones  are  getting  aloog  so 
nicely  [  think  I  shall  not  style  my  school  the 
primary  department  much  longer.  I  shall 
soon  ha^e  been  wilh  them  a  year,  (less  our  long 
vacation,)  and  in  that  time  twelve  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  alphabet  to  the  second  reader ; 
a  number  lire  reading  in  the  first,  and  I  have  a 
nice  class  in  definitions.  They  also  promise  to 
be  good  spellers — many  of  them  will  spell  out 
long  words  without  the  book.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  how  they  will  copy  every  thing  pat  upon 
the  blackboard.  Two  little  boys  cried  the 
other  day  when  school  was  over,  because  thej 
wanted  to  stay  and  make  writing  and  sums. 

Cornelia  Hancock,  at  the  same  place, 
commenced  at  the  same  time,  and  states  that 
her  school  ^*  is  essentially  the  same  as  when 
she  began.  Nothing  but  absolute  Dece^sitj 
will  tempt  them  to  leave  their  school,  and  some 
that  are  hired  out  are  now  making  a  bargain 
that  they  shall  have  time  to  attend,  and  they 
seem  to  get  along  very  well  with- both  occu- 
pations. The  neighborhood  is  much  more 
healthy  than  it  was  this  time  last  year." 

Caroline  Tatlor,  also  located  at  the  same 
place,  has  si2  pupils,  all  of  whom  read  and 
write.  Her  school*  has  decreased  some,  "  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  several  families 
contracting  on  plantations  too  remote  for  the 
children  to  continue  attending  school."  She  is, 
however,  in  no  wise  discouraged^  but  works 
hopefully  into  the  future. 

Philena  Heald  and  Sarah  M.Elt,  at  St. 
Helena,  S.  C,  have  flourishing  schools,  the 
combined  number  being  88,  of  whom  75  can 
read,  while  of  the  whole  number  only  two  are 
in  the  alphabet.  One  of  these  teachers  thus 
speaks  of  the  pupils :  "  They  come  to  school 
since  the  holidays  renewed  and  refreshed  for 
the  work ;  some  of  them  have  cotton  to  gin, 
but  they  say,  if  possible,  they  will  not  miss  one 
day  of  school.  They  work  late  and  early,  and 
a  number  of  them  come  several  miles."  She 
also  adds :  ''  We  have  had  very  cold  weather 
here,  colder  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  its  be- 
ing in  the  Sunny  South." 

The  aggregate  condition  of  the  fifteen  schools 
noted  above  may  be  summed  up  as  follows, 
viz : — 

Ten  schools  in  Virginia— No.  of  Males,  257 ; 
No.  of  Females,  238.  Total,  495.  No.  Read- 
ing, 394;  No.  Writing,  396;  No.  in  Alphabet, 
19.     Between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  330. 

Five    schools  in    South    Carolina — No.    of 
Males,  87  ;  No.  of  Females,  115.     Total,  202.  ' 
No.  Reading,  189;  No.  Writing,  190;  No.  in 
Alphabet,  2.     Between  six  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  165« 
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The  atteDtion  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the 
large  number  of  children  in  proportion  to  the 
whole;  and  to  the  small  number  in  the  alpha- 
bet. 

The  Association  itself  has  not  been  idle  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  It  has  forwarded 
thirteen  packages  to  various  places,  containing 
about  one  thousand  garraents,  shoes,  boots,  &c., 
these  packages  being  either  barrels  or  good 
sized  boxes.  It  has  contributed  fifty  dollars 
towards  finisbing  a  school  house  nejrly  com- 
pleted; twenty  dollar*  in  addition  to  a  large 
quantity  of  clothing  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe ; 
two  hundred  and  fijty  in  aid  of  "  The  Orphan's 
Home  of  New  Orleans,"  besides  smaller  do- 
nations of  books,  &c.  It  has  also  memorialized 
our  State  Logt«<lature  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  people  of  color  from  our  public  con- 
veyances, &ct  It  also  directed  the  Secretary 
to  appeal  to  one  or  more  of  the  Shaker  settle- 
ments for  seeds  for  distribution  amongst  the 
'Freedm^n.  That  at  Mount  Lebanon^  in  New 
York  StatC;  was  addressed,  which  met  with  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  response  in  the  shape  of  a 
valuable  donation  of  twenty  one  hundred  pack- 
ages  of  assorted  garden  seeds,  well  adapted  to 
small  patches  of  ground,  in  the  distribution  of 
which  no  time  has  been  lost. 

These  meetings  are  full  of  interest;  in  faot, 
increasmjly  so ;  and  it  is  often  matter  of  regret 
that  more  of  our  Friends  do  not  meet  with  us 
to  share  the  '*  good  things  '^  that  are  so  fre- 
quently in  store  for  those  who  do  assemble.  In 
one  of  these  it  was  suggested  ihat  the  following 
roinnte,  recently  adopted  as  embodying  the 
then  existing  feeling,  should  also  be  published, 
viz  :  *'  Letters  and  reports  from  a  number  of 
our  teachers  were  read,  showing  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Some  of  these  letters 
detailed  remarkable  instances  of  progress,  and 
a  portion  of  them  were  accompanied  with  speci- 
mens of  penmanship,  vihich  claimed  the  atten- 
tion, and  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

"  In  the  free  expression  of  the  hopes  and  fears^ 
the  partial  discouragements,  and  the  bright  an- 
ticipatioos  which  mark  these  letters,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  these,  our  faithful  mis- 
sionaries, are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
cause  they  have  espoused,  and  are  earnestly 
striving  to  fulfil  their  respective  duties.  The 
meeting  was  unusally  large,  and  from  the  lively 
interest  taken  in  its  proceedings,  it  is  believed 
Friends  separated,  strengthened  and  encouraged 
to  renewed  perseverance  in  their  labors." 

Philadelphia,  2d  month,  1867.         J.  M.  E. 
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He  who  adopts  a  jnst  thought,  participates  in 
the  mei]it  that  originated  it. 


FRTBlfB  JOSEPH. 
BT  LTOIA   MAaiA   CHILD. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quakors,  are 
so  much  separated  from  the  world  in  general  by 
the  peculiarity  of  some  of  their  customs,  that 
few  are  aware  how  largely  the  world  has  been 
indebted  to  them  fur  its  moral  progress.  Tiie 
Puritans  are  mentioned  a  hundred  times  where 
the  Qunkers  are  mentioned  once  as  pioneer 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
Doubtless  we  owe  an  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  tlie  Puritans,  those  valiant  soldiers  of 
the  Lord ;  but  the  Quakers  have  always  been 
more  interesting  to  me,  on  accout  of  their  su- 
perior reliance  on  purely  moral  influence. 
When  William  Penn  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment if  he  continued  to  carry  bis  prin- 
ciples into  practice,  he  replied,  •*  Well,  friend, 
thy  strength  shall  never  equal  my  patience ;  *' 
and  these  words  concisely  express  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  of  herofs. 
The  Puritan  hewed  his  way  to  freedom  with 
the  battle  axe ;  the  Quaker  quietly  took  his 
stand,  and  said,  ^<  This  rock  shall  fly  from  its 
firm  base  as  soon  as  I.''  To  my  thinking,  that 
moral  heroism  is  superior  to  battle  axe  cour- 
age. Government  found  it  the  most  unman- 
ageable thing  they  ever  bad  to  deal  with.  One 
of  these  moral  heroes  remained  in  prison  four- 
teen years  rather  than  pay  sixpence ;  simply 
btcaufie  the  payment  of  the  sixpence  involved  a 
violation  of  his  principles.  Of  conrse,  nothing 
could  be  done  with  such  men,  except  to  modify 
the  laws  to  suit  their  consciences;  and  after 
many  ineffectual  efforts  to  coerce  them,  this  was 
finally  done.  The  mace  and  the  sword  were 
lowered  in  their  presence,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  go  straight  forward  on  their  peaceful  mission, 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  Puritans  contended  mainly  for  theo- 
logical opinions  and  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment. Bravely  they  encountered  suffering  and 
death  to  maintain  freedom  of  opinion ;  and  for 
this  we  owe  them  reverence  and  gratitude,  as 
pioneers  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
But  the  eaf  ly  Quakers  manifested  so  little  in- 
terest in  theological  doctrines  that  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  controversy  whether  George 
Fox  and  William  Penn  did  or  did  not  believe 
in  the  Trinity,  and  other  commonly  received 
doctrines.  Their  mission  was  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  moral  principles  over  legal  forms 
and  established  customs.  They  refused  to 
fight;  or  to  pay  military  taxes,  because  they  be- 
lieved it  was  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel.  More  than  half  a  oentuty  before 
any  temperance  societies  were  formed,  they 
aUowed  no  person  to  be  a  member  of  their  So- 
ciety who  either  distilled  intoxicating  liquors 
or  sold  them.  Many  years  before  abolition 
societies  were  formed,  they  established  a  rule 
that  none  of  their  members  should  sell  a  homao 


